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McKINLEY,  William,  tvventy-fiftli  president 
of  the  United  States  (1897-1901),  was  born  at  Niles, 
Trumbull  co.,  O.,  Jan.  29,  1843,  seventh  child  of 
"William  and  Nancy  (Allison)  McKiuley.  From  the 
■west of  Scotland,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
11. ,  some  of  his  paternal  ancestors  migrated  to 
county  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  Belfa-st.  Thence,  about  1743,  two 
brothers  came  over  to  Pennsylvania,  one  of  whom, 
James,  made  his  home  at  Clianceford,  York  co., 
and  had  a  son,  David,  a  soldier,  in  the  Continental 
army  who  participated  in  the  capture  of  Paulus 
hook.  James  McKinley,  grandson  of  the  emigi-ant, 
was  married  to  Mary  Rose,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  established  iron  foini- 
dries:  at  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  co.,  and  in 
Trumbull  county,  the  one  at  Niles  passing  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  William,  father  of  the  president. 
William  McKinley,  Sr.,  continued  the  business  suc- 
cessfully, both  in  Ohio  and  in  Pennsj'lvania,  and 
later  had  similar  interests  in  Michigan,  naturally 
being  a  strong  adv(jcate  of  a.  protective  policy. 
His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Abner  and  Ann  (Camp- 
bell) Allison,  and  of  English,  Scotch  and  German 
descent,  lived  to  see  her  sou  receive  the  highest 
honor  his  country  has  to  bestow,  dying  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897.  In  18o3  the  McKinleys  removed  to 
Poland,  Mahoning  CO. ,  for  the  better  education  of 
their  children,  and  their  sou  William  entered  Union 
Academy,  where  he  .stood  high  in  "his  classes,  es- 
pecially in  mathematics  and  languages,  and  was 
prominent  in  debates  and  literary  exercises.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Allegheny  College,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  as  a  junior,  but  in  less  than  a  year's  time 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill-health.  After 
teaching  a  district  school  for  a  term  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  post-office  at  Poland,  and  was  thus  era- 
ployed  when  the  civil  war  began.  On  June  11, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  23d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
As  commissary  sergeant  at  Antietam  he  performed 
a  feat  probably  never  before  undertaken,  of  supply- 
ing the  men  of  his  regiment  with  hot  coffee  and 
meats  during  an  active  engagement,  risking  his  life . 
in  so  doing,  but  coming  out  unscathed  and  receiving 
as  a  result  a  promotion  to  the  position  of  second 
lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  from  sergeant  to 
second  lieutenant  on  Sept.  24.  1862.  He  served 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for 
nearly  two  years;  was  promoted  to  firet  lieutenant, 
Feb.  3,  1868,  and  for  gallantry  at  Winchester,  to 
captain,  July  25,  1864.  At  Opequan  and  Fisher's 
bill,  Capt.  McKinley  was  an  aid  to  Gen.  Ciook_ 
and  after  the  latter's  capture  was  retained  for  several 


months  by  Gen.  Hancock.  He  was  then  assigned 
as  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Samuels.  Carroll,  commanding  the  veteran  reserve 
corps  at  Washington.  On  March  14,  1805,  Pres. 
Lincoln  brevetted  him  major  for  gallantry  at  Ope- 
quan, Fisher's  hill  and  Cedar  creek.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  on  July  26th,  and,  yielding  to  his  father's 
advice,  returned-iGbQhio,  though  anxious  to  enter  the 
regulararmy.'fjIa_i^IcKinle3'begauthe  study  of  law 
at  Poland,  ancTafter  a  course  at  the  Albany  "(N.  Y. ) 
Law  School  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1867, 
and  formed  a  law  partnership  at  Canton  with  Judge 
Belden.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Stark 
county  (1869-71);  was  active  as  a  Republican  cam- 
paign speaker  in  the  Grant-Greeley  campaign  of 
1872,  and  was  equally  active  in  behalf  of  Hayes 
in  1876,  In  1876  he  addressed  a  large  audience  at 
the  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  creating  so  pro- 
found an  impression  that  demands  for  his  services  as  a 
platform  speaker  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Major  JIcKinley  was  elected  to  congress  in  that  year 
by  3,300  majority,  and  was  re-elected  in  1878,  but  by 
1,334  majority  oiily,  his  district  having  been  "  gerry- 
mandered." His  first  speech,  April  15, 1878,  was  in 
opposition  to  a  non-protective  tariff  introduced  by 
Fernando  Wood,  and  this  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
best  equipped  defenders  of  protection  in  congress. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1880  and  served  on  the  judi- 
ciary committee;  on  the  board  of  visitors  to  West 
Point;  and  succeeded  Garfield  on  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  becoming  chairman  in  1890.  In 
1880  he  represented  Ohio  on  the  Republican  national 
committee,  accompanied  Garfield  on  his  tour 
through  New  York,  and  made  speeches  in  other 
states.  In  1882  the  Democrats  carried  Ohio,  but 
he  was  returned  by  the  narrow  plurality  of  eight 
votes;  in  1883  again  the  Democrats  carried  the 
state,  and  in  1884  they  redistricted  it.  This  caused 
McKinley's  claim  to  his  seat  in  congress  to  be  con- 
tested, and  on  May  37th,  though  defended  by  such 
eminent  Democrats  as  Frank  H.  Hurd,  of  Ohio, 
atid  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas,  he  lost  it.  He  was 
returned  to  congress,  however,  in  October.  During 
this  year  he  served  asa  delegateat-large  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  convention;  accompanied  James 
G.  Blaine  on  his  western  tour,  and  made  campaign 
speeches  in  Ohio, New  York  and  West  Virginia.  The 
general  assembly, chosen  in  1885,  restored  his  old  dis- 
trict, and  in  1886  he  was  re-elected.  In  the  50th  con- 
gress (1887-89)  he  led  the  opposition  to  Pres.  Cleve- 
land's views  and  policy  respecting  the  tariff,  which 
were  substantially  embodied  in  what  became  known 
as  the  Mills  bill  (also  called  the  dark  lantern  bill, 
from  the  secrecy  attending  its  origin),  and  on  May 
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18, 1888,  he  delivered  what  was  considered  by  the  Re- 
publican party  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
effective  speeches  in  defence  of  American  labor 
and  the  cause  of  protection  on  record.  A  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  national  Republican  convention  of 
1888,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, as  he  had  been  four  years  previous;  and 
would  have  been  put  forward  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date but  he  forbade  the  use  of  his  name  because  he  was 
pledged  to  vote  for  John  Sherman.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  congress  for  the  seventh  time  in  1888  and 
defeated  George  P.  Ikert,  Democrat,  by  4,100  votes. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  speaker  in  the  olst  congress, 
but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Amendment 
of  the  old  code  of  rules  governing  proceedings  in 
the  house  having  become  desirable  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  four,  two  being  Democrats,  which  re- 
ported a  code  of  rules  based  on  those  of  previous 
congresses,  but  containing  provisions  e.\pre.ssly  in- 
tended to  enable  the  majority  to  legislate.  He 
introduced,  on  Dec.  17,  1889,  a  bill  "lo  simplify 
the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  revenue," 
and  on  April  16,  1890,  the  general  tariff  measure 
which  bears  his  name.  As  amended  the  bill  re- 
duced internal  revenue  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
licenses  about  $6,000,000,  and  customs  duties  about 
$60,000,000;  placed  tifty  articles  previously  duti- 
able, including  raw  sugar,  on  the  free  list;  slightly 
lowered  the  duty  on  a  num- 
ber of  articles;  slightly  raised 
it  on  others,  and  sufficiently 
on  some  to  give  protection  to 
the  American  product;  it 
authorized  the  president  to 
suspend  the  free  importation 
of  several  articles  from  coun- 
tries wliich  refused  recipro- 
city andimposed  unequal  and 
unreasonable  duties  upon  the 
products  of  tlieUniled  States. 
This  bill  became  a  law,  Oct. 
1,  1890,  and  was  signed  by 
Pres.  Harrison,  Oct.  6th.  It 
was  superseded  by  the  "Wil- 
son bill  in  1894.  In  June,  iu 
a  caucus  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  house,  Mc- 
Kinley  offered  a  substitute 
for  tlie  Wiudom  silver  bill. 
Among  its  provisions  was  one  making  the  certificates 
issued  on  bullion  purchased  legal  tender  for  private 
debts;  another  for  free  coinage  upon  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1  where  silver  had  risen  in  price  sufficiently  to  make 
371.25  grains  of  pure  silver  worth  23.23  grains  of 
pure  gold,  and  another  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  compulsory  coinage  of  .silver  dollars.  The  bill, 
slightly  amended,  passed  the  house;  but  the  senate 
eventually  changed  it  so  that  it  became  an  entirely 
new  measure,  an  unlimited  free  coinage  and  an  un- 
limited legal  tender  amendment  being  adopted.  It 
passed  the  senate,  but  was  changed  by  the  house,  the 
senate  amendments  being  defeated;  and  having 
been  passed  a  second  time,  was  referred  to  a  con- 
ference committee  composed  of  sound-money  and 
free-coinage  EepubHcans,  who  maiured  a  com- 
promise bill,  now  called  tlie  "Sherman  law."  The 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill  cost  McKinley  his  seat  in 
congress,  Oliio  going  Democratic  in  1890,  but  the 
majority  of  his  opponent,  John  G.  "Warwick,  was 
only  300.  Besides  serving  on  the  committees  of 
ways  and  means  and  rules  while  in  congress,  JIc- 
Kinley  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  re- 
vision of  tlie  laws  and  of  that  on  expenditures  in 
the  post-office  department.  In  1891,  after  an  ex- 
citing canvas,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  his  plurality  over  James  E.  Campbell, 
Democrat,    being  21,511.     In    the  opening  speech 
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of  the  campaign  at  Niles  he  said:  "lam  in  favor 
of  tlie  double  standard,  but  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  until  the  nations  of  the  world  shall 
join  us  in  guaranteeing  to  silver  the  status  which 
their  laws  now  accord  to  gold."  He  was  re-nominated 
in  1898  and  was  elected,  his  plurality  over  Lawrence 
T.  Neal,  Democrat,  being  80,995,  the  largest,  with 
one  exception,  polled  by  any  candidate  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  state;  his  majority  was  43,026.  Both 
administrations  were  highly  satisfactory.  Theexecu- 
tive  gave  especial  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
public  institutions,  the  canal  system  and  the  roads, 
and  on  his  initiative  a  state  board  of  arbitration  was 
established  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
employers  and  emploj'ees.  At  the  state  Republican 
convention  of  1893  McKinley  was  elected  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  national  convention  at  Jlinncapolis, 
of  which  body  he  became  permanent  cliairman,  also 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  He 
was  pledged  to  support  Pies.  Harrison  for  renomi- 
nation,  and  when  an  effort  was  made  to  stampede  the 
convention  in  his  own  behalf,  183  votes  being  cast  for 
him,  he  checked  the  movement  by  taking  the  floor 
and  moving  that  Harrison's  nomination  be  made 
unanimous.  At  the  national  Republican  conventiiin 
which  met  in  St.  Louis  in  1896  the  names  of  Will- 
iam B.  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of 
Maine;  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York;  William  McKin- 
le3',  of  Ohio,  and  Matthew  S.  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  presented.  On  the  first  ballot  McKinley  re- 
ceived 661>4  votes;  Reed,  84X;  Quay,  61><;  Mor- 
ton, 58,  and  Allison,  35^,  and  his  nomination  was 
at  once  made  unanimous.  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  nominated  as  vice-president.  Tlie 
platform  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard  and  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  regu- 
lar Democratic  nominees  were  William  J.  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine,  with  a 
platform  that  demanded  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
Bryan  was  also  endorsed  by  the  Popiilists,  but  they 
iitteily  refused  to  accept  Sewall  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  and  nominated  instead  Thomas  E. 
Watson,  of  Georgia.  Unlike  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent, JIcKinley  took  no  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, other  than  receiving  numerous  delegations 
at  his  home  in  Canton,  and  making  speeches, 
remarkable  for  their  variety,  comprehensiveness 
and  good  taste.  "Sound  money"  was  the  chief 
issue  of  the  campaign,  one  of  tlie  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  thousands  of  Dem- 
ocrats abandoned  the  principles  the  partv  had 
stood  for  and  supported  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  total  popular  vote  was  13,925.380,  of  which 
the  Republicans  cast  7,106,779  votes;  the  "Bryan 
Democrats,"  including  the  Populists  and  Silver 
party,  who  also  had  made  William  J.  Bryan  their 
Cimdidate,  6,502,925;  the  National  or  auti-Biyan 
Democrats,  133,424;  the  Prohibitionists,  132,009. 
McKinley's  plurality  was  603,854;  his  ma- 
jority, 288,178:  his  majority  in  the  electoral 
college,  95,  he  having  polled  271  votes  against 
Biyan's  176.  So  the  secuiitj'  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard was  established  for  at  least  four^years  aud 
business  began  to  revive  at  once.  The  new  cabinet 
was  /jomposcd  as  follows:  Secretary  of  state,  John 
Sherman  (succeeded  in  April,  1898,  by  William 
R.  Day  aud  in  September  by  John  Hay),  all  of 
Ohio;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of 
Illinois;  secretary  of  war,  Russell  A.  Alger,  of 
Michigan  (succeeded  in  1898  by  Eliliu  Root,  of  New 
York);  attorney-general,  Joseph  McKenna,  of  Cali- 
fornia; postmaster-general,  James  A.  Gary,  of 
Maryland  (succeeded  in  April,  1898,  by  Charles  E. 
Smitli.  of  Pennsylvania);  secretary  of  tlie  navy, 
John  D.  Long,   of  Massachusetts;  secretary  of  the 
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interior,  Coruelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York;  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  Tlie 
operation  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1890  not  having 
yielded  sufficient  revenue,  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress to  correct  the  existing  condition  began  on 
March  15, 1897,  and  a  new  tariff  measure  (the  Diugley 
bill),  with  strongly  protective  features,  was  agreed 
upon.  This  was  signed  by  the  president,  July  34tU. 
Although  it  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the 
McKioley  bill  of  1890  its  general  character  was  the 
same,  its  object  being  to  give  ample  ]>rotecliou  to 
Amei'ican  industries.  On  the  same  day  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  president  to  suspend  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  on  foreign  vessels  and 
commerce.  The  Republican  platform  had  declared 
against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  interna- 
tional agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  na- 
tions which  it  pledged  the  party  to  jiroinote,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Pres.  McKinley  was  to  ap- 
point (April  14th)  a  commission  headed  by  Sen. 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  to  sound  the  principal  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  question. 
France  alone  gave  assurances  of  co-operation.  On 
May  5th  the  senate  rejected  the  trejity  of  arbitration 
with  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Washington,  Jan. 
11th,  by  Sec.  Olney  and  Ambassadoi-  Pauncefote. 
On  June 6th  the  cougress  of  Venezuela  adopted  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  ten-year  dispute 
over  the  Guiana  boundary,  and  on  June  14th  the 
treaty  was  ratilied  at  Washington.  On  June  16th  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  was 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  that  republic  and 
was  submitted  to  the  senate  by  the  president  with 
a  message  recommending  its  ratification.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  unanimouslj^  by  the  Hawaiian 
senate,  Sept.  17th;  but  action  on  it  by  the  U.  S.  con- 
gress was  deferred  until  July  7,  1898,  when  a  joint 
resolution  accepting  the  offered  cession  and  incor- 
porating the  ceded  territory  into  the  Uniou  was 
adopted  by  congress  and  approved,  and  on  Aug.  12, 
1898,  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  formally 
transferred.  On  Nov.  8,  1897,  a  treaty  to  protect 
the  seals  in  Behriug  sea  was  signed  at  Washington  by 
representatives  of  theUnited  States,  Russia  and  Japan. 
In  his  annual  message,  Dec.  oth,  the  president  re- 
marked: "We  ought  to  enter  upon  a  currency  re- 
vision which  will  make  our  demand-obligations  less 
onerous  to  the  government  and  relieve  our  financial 
laws  from  ambiguity  and  doubt,"  aud  he  recom- 
mended that  as  soon  as  the  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment were  sufficient  to  pay  all  i(s  expenses,  U.  S. 
notes  presented  for  redemption  in  gold  should  be 
kept  and  set  apart  and  only  paid  in  exchange  in 
gold.  Referring  to  this  in  his  annual  message  a 
year  later,  he  observed  that  in  his  judgment  the 
condition  of  the  treasur}'  amply  justified  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  that  end.  He  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  j 
law.  The  most  important  event  in  Pres.  JlcKin-f 
ley's  first  administratiou  was  the  war  with  Spain,  a] 
war  which  he  had  striven  earnestl}'  to  avert,  believ- 
ing that  the  independence  of  Cuba  could  be  brought 
about  by  diplomacy.  A  struggle  for  independence 
had  been  in  progress  in  Cuba  since  February,  1895, 
resulting  in  serious  injury  to  the  trade  with  that 
island,  and  subjecting  the  U.  S.  government  to 
great  expense  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the  neu- 
trality laws;  while  popular  indignation  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
the  reconcentiudos  (non-combatant  Cubans  pent  in 
towns)  by  Weyler,  captain-general  of  the  Spanish 
forces.  An  offer  of  mediation,  made  by  Pres. 
Cleveland  in  April,  1896,  was  rejected  by  Spain, 
and  the  insurrection  continued  with  increased  exas- 
peration on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  In  his  inau- 
gural address  Pres.  McKinley  had  recommended  that 


the  policy  of  non-intervention  be  continued;  and 
when,  onMay  20,  1897,  congress  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution recognizing  the  Cubans  as  belligerents,  he 
withheld  his  approval.  But  in  January,  1898, 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  reported  that  American  interests  in  that  city 
were  endangered,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Atlantic 
squadron  was  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Florida, 
Soon  after  a  private  letter  written  by  Senor  de  Lome,. 
Spanish  minister  to  Washington,  was  published, 
which  cliaracterized  Pres.  McKinley  as  "a  loW/ 
politician,"  and  there  was  an  increase  of  indignation 
in  the  United  States.  De  Lome  resigned ;  the  recall 
of  Gen.  Lee  was  demanded  by  Spain  and  was  re- 
fused; congress  discussed  the  question  of  interven- 
tion; aud  then  came  the  tragedy  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  battleship  Maine,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
harbor  of  Havana  the  month  previous  on  "a  visit 
of  couitesy,"  with  the  loss  of  two  officers  and  264 
men  (Feb.  15th).  On  March  9th  Pres.  jMcKinley 
signed  a  bill  appropriating  $.50,000,000  for  national 
defence,  and  on  the  Uth  the  war  department  began 
the  mobilization  of  the  array.  The  U.  S.  minister 
at  Madrid,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  was  instructed  tO' 
demand:  first,  an  armistice  until  October  1st,  look- 
ing to  peace  through  the  offices  of  Pres.  McKinley; 
second,  immediate  revocation  of  the  reconcentrado 
order;  third,  arbitration  by  Pres.  McKinley  if  terms 
of  peace  were  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  Oct. 
1st.  The  second  demand  was  complied  with  on 
March  31st;  an  offer  to  concede  the  first  was  made 
on  April  5th,  and  a  disposition  to  concede  the  third 


was  evident,  but  the  president  replied  that  he  could 
not  assume  to  influence  the  action  of  congress.  On 
April  1st  congress  passed  a  naval  appropriation  bill 
and  on  the  5th  the  D.  S.  consuls  in  Cuba  were  re- 
called. In  a  special  message  on  the  subject,  delivered 
on  the  llth.Pres.McKinley  advised  against  the  recog- 
nition of  the  insurgent  government,  and  asked  con- 
gress to  empower  him  to  take  measures  to  secure  a 
final  termination  of  hostilities  aud  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  government  in  Cuba,  stating  that  he  had 
used  every  effort  to  relieve  "  the  intolerable  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  is  at  our  doors."  Congress 
passed  joint  resolutions  on  the  19th  declaring  the 
people  of  Cuba  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  a 
demand  for  the  relinqnishment  of  authority  by 
Spain  and  the  withdraw-al  of  the  Spanish  forces 
to  be  the  duty  of  our  government;  empowering  the 
president  to  use  the  entire  laud  and  naval  forces,  and 
the  militia  if  necessary,  to  cany  the  resolutions 
into  effect,  and  disclaiming  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  sovereignty 
or  control  over  the  island,  except  for  the  pacifica- 
tion thereof.  It  was  signed  by  the  president  on. 
April  20th,  and  its  contents  were  cabled,  with  a 
formal  demand  that  before  noon  on  the  23d,  Spaia 
should  relinquish  authority  and  government  in 
Cuba  and  withdraw  her  forces.  Before  Minister 
Woodford  could  present  this  ultimatum  he  received 
his  passports,  and  as  this  meant  that  Spain  preferred 
war  rather  than  grant  the  demands  of  the  United 
States,  the  war  practically  began  on  April  21st.  A 
proclamation  calling  for  125,000  volunteers  was 
signed  by  the  president  on  April  23d.     On  April 
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25th  a  message  recommending  a  declaratiou  of  war 
■was  seat  by  the  president  to  congress,  and  was 
adopted  by  botli  liouses  unanimous!}'.  But  Spain 
was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  power 
as  the  United  States.  Her  treasury  was  depleted, 
her  credit  gone,  her  navies  ill-nianued,  lier  strategy 
Inadequate.  The  war,  consequently,  was  of  short 
duration,  though  it  was  not  ended  until  some  bloody 
battles  had  been  fought.  The  first  capture — that  of 
the  Spanish  ship  Bueua  Venlura  by  the  Nashville — 
was  made  on  the  23d ;  the  first  bombardment — tliat 
of  the  town  and  batteries  of  Matanzas  by  the  New 
York,  Puritan  and  Cincinnati — occurred  on  tlie  27th. 
From  that  time  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
Aug.  12lh,  Pres.  MoKiuley  carrietl  out  tlie  pro- 
gramme he  had  formulated  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  with  a  sagacity  which  led  tlie 
London  "  Times"  to  observe  that  he  had  manifested 
J"  the  highest  measure  of  statesmanship  possible  to 
la  chief-magistrate  acting  within  the  lines  of  the 
^American  constitution."  Tlie  appointment  to  im- 
portant commands  of  Gens.  Wheeler,  Fitzliugh  Lee 
and  otlier  ex-Confederate  officere,  increased  the 
president's  popularity  and  secured  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  South;  practically  unifj'ing  the  na- 
tion for  the  first  time  since  the  civil  war.  (Details  of 
military  movements,  battles  and  sieges  are  to  be 
found  in  the  biographies  in  vol.  IX.,  pp.  1-31). 
Briefly  stated,  the  chief  events  after  the  formal  dec- 


laration  of  war  were  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila, 
May  1st;  the  creation  of  the  new  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific,  including  the  Philippines,  May 
16th;  the  president's  second  issue  of  a  call  for  vol- 
unteers, 75,000  in  number.  May  23th;  the  sinking 
of  the  Merrimac  by  Lieut.  Hobsou  in  the  entrance 
to  Santiago  harbor,  June  3d;  the  signing  by  the 
president  of  the  war  revenue  bill  June  13th;  the 
capture  of  the  Spanish  earthworks  at  El  Caney  and 
San  Juan,  July  1-2;  the  annihilation  of  Adm.  Cer- 
vera's  fleet,  Santiago,  July  3d;  the  surrender  of  San 
tiago,  July  17th,  and  of  Nipe,  Guanica  and  Ponce, 
Porto  Rico,  July  3'.-28;  the  request  of  the  Spanish 
government  through  the  French  ambassador,  Cam- 
bon,  for  terms  of  peace,  July  26;  the  formal  accept- 
ance by  Spain  of  the  president's  terms,  Aug.  9tli; 
the  signing  of  a  peace  protocol  (Aug.  12tli),  stop- 
ping hostilities  and  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  settle  details  with  reference  to 
Spanish  islands  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Spanish  forces  from  the  West  Indies,  and  for 
the  cession  of  Porto  Rico;  the  surrender  of  Manila, 
Aug.  13th;  the  formal  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  by 
U.  S.  forces,  Oct.  18th;  the  demand  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  peace  commissioners,  for  the 
Philippine  islands,  Oct.  31st;  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  oeace  at  Paris  (one  of  whose  provisions 
was  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippine  islands,  for 
which  an  indemnity  of  |20, 000,000  was  paid),  Dec. 
10th;  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  president,  Feb. 
10,  1899,  and  by  the  queen-regent,  March  17tli ;  the 


official  e.xchange  of  ratifications,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  by  the  president,  April  11th.     Later  in 
his  administration  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and 
navigation  with  Spain  was  negotiated.     The  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii  and  the  changed  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines led  the  president  (in  his  annual  message,  Dec. 
5,  1898)  to  advocate  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  mari- 
time policy  by  the  United  States  with  the  newly  ac- 
quired islands;  especiallj'  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar and  fi°equent  steamship  communication,  encour- 
aged by  the  United  States  under  the  American  flag. 
A  war  revenue  act,  made  necessary  by  the  heavy 
expense  of  the  war,  was  passed  by  congress,  June 
9,  1898,  levying  stamp  duties  and  internal  revenue 
taxes  on  certain  articles.     A  loan,   not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000,  was  also  authorized  by  congress,  and 
three  percent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000 
were  issued   by  the   national  treasury  and  immedi- 
ately taken  by  the  people.     Soon  after  the  close  of 
the   war  with   Spain  a  period  of  great  prosperity 
began.     So  extensive  was  the  demand  for  American 
cereals  and  manufactures  that  exports  exceeded  Im- 
ports, and  there  was  a  steady  flow  of  gold  into  the 
country.     The  stock  of  gold  increased  to  over  a 
quarter    of  a  billion  dollars,   and   all   fears  of    a 
change  in  the  standard  of  value  were  allayed.  With 
this  condition  of  affairs  came  a  revival  of  business 
confidence,  a  bno3-aut  stock  market,  and  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity.     The  di-sposition  of 
the  new  possessions  was  a  subject  of  considerable 
argument.   As  the  war  had  been  undertaken  for  free- 
dom and  humanity,  it  was  argued  tliat  the  islands 
should  be  given  over  to  the  inhabitants  for  self-gov- 
eiumeut;  but  this  course  was  pronounced  diflicult 
and,  indeed,  impossible,  by  a  majority  in  congress 
and   large  numbers  of  prominent  civilians.     Cuba 
and  PoiTo  Rico  were  put  under  military  governors, 
temporarily,  and  Gen.  Otis  was  ordered  to  extend 
military  government  to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  terri- 
toryinthePhilippiueislands.   Here,  however, armed 
resistance  was  made  to  American  authority.  Aguin- 
aldo  had  proclaimed  himself  dictator  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  beginning  on  Feb.  4th,  when  the  natives 
attacked  the  defences  at  Manila,  there  followed  two 
years  of  desultory  fighting.     During  the  spring  the 
southern  islands  were  occupied  by  American  forces; 
on  April  4tli  the  Philippine  commission,  consisting  of 
Pres.  Jacob  G.  Schurmau,  Prof.  DeanC.  Worcester, 
Hon.    Charles  Deuby,   Adm.    George    Dewey  and 
Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis  issued  a  proclamation  that  while 
enforcing  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  the 
purpose  of  the  government  was  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people.  On  Julj' 7th  the  president 
called  for  ten   regiments  of  volunteers  to  quell  the 
insurrection,  and  in  the  following  November,  Gen. 
Otis  reported  that  the  whole  of  central  Luzon  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  militarj'  authorities,  and  that 
Aguinaldo  was  a  fugitive.    "The  rebellion  was  pro- 
longed by  opponents  of  the  president's  policy  who 
encouraged  the  belief  that  with  a  change  of  admin- 
istration the  islands  would  be'  made  independent. 
The  re-election  of  JIcKinley,  followed  soon  after  by 
the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  entirely  disheartened  the 
leaders,  and  practically  ended  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can rule.     Among   bills   not    already    mentioned, 
which  became  laws  during  the  last  session  of  the 
55th  congress  (1898-99),  were:  an  act  for  increasing 
the  efliciency  of  the  army  of  the  United  States;  the 
provisional  army    act    (March   2d),  a  compromise 
measure  making  the  strength  of  the  army  to  consist 
of  65  000  until  July  1, 1901,  and  authorizing  the  re- 
cruiting of  35,000  volunteers  during  that  period,  also 
the  re-enlistment  of  volunteers  for  six  months;  an 
act  (March  2d)  creating  the  office  of  admiral  of  the 
navy  (Rear-Adm.  George  Dewey  being  immediately 
raised  to  that  rank);  the  navy  personnel  act  (March 
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3d)  to  reorganize  and  increase  tlie  efficiency  of  the 
navy  and  marine  corps,  and  fixing  tlie  number  of 
sailors  at  17,500  and  of  mariues  at  6,000.  On  May 
29,  1899,  tlie  president  removed  from  the  classified 
civil  service  list  about  4,000  officers;  au  act  which 
was  condemned  as  inconsistent  by  civil  service  re- 
formers. Under  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  Diug- 
ley  tariff  act  (July  24,  1897)  the  presideut  sigQcd  a 
treaty  with  Portugal  in  June  and  one  with  Great 
Britaia  in  July,  for  lier  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Guiana;  also  with  France,  Nicaragua  and  Ar- 
gentina. A  similar  treaty  with  Germany  was  signed 
in  August.  In  Jlay^uly,  a  universal  peace  con- 
gress held  sessions  at  the  Hague,  and  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  had  au  important  part  in 
the  proceedings.  On  Oct.  20th  a  modus  vivendi  was 
concluded  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  United 
States  retained  possession  of  disputed  passes  in 
Alaska  leading  from  tidewater  to  the  Klondike  re- 
gion, and  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska 
was  provisionally  fi.xed.  In  November,  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, subject  to  approval  by  the  United  States,  the 
former  withdrew  from  all  territorial  interest  in  the 
Samoaa  group,  and  the  islands  became  German 
property,  Tutuila  excepted,  which  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Wash- 
ington, Dec.  2d,  and  was  ratified  by  the  senate,  Jan. 
16,  1900.  In  1900  the  United  States  was  unexpect- 
edly forced  into  concerted  action  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  by  disturbances  in  China.  The 
difficulty  with  which  foreign  powers  maintained 
their  treaty  rights  in  that  empire  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  anti-foreign  agitation  in  the  northern 
provinces,  accompanied  by  massacres  and  outrages 
of  various  kinds.  By  1899  this  movement  had  made 
great  headway,  being  mainly  conducted  by  a  secret 
society  known  as  "  Boxers,"  encouraged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  government;  and  the  protests  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Pekin  against 
these  excesses  were  of  no  avail.  On  Sept.  6th  Sec. 
Hay  addressed  a  letter  to  the  powers  occupying  ter- 
ritoiy  and  maintaining  spheres  of  influence  in  China, 
inviting  declarations  of  their  intentions  and  views 
as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  measures  to  insure 
the  benefits  of  equal  treatment  of  foreign  trade 
throughout  China.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  formal 
statement  of  rights  under  treaty  to  the  "open 
door";  the  untrammeled  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  China.     Thus  taking  the  lead  in  sug- 

festiug  the  adoption  of  a  common  policy  the  United 
tates  came  into  prominence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations.  On  March  20,  1900,  Pres.  JIcKinley  made 
formal  announcement  of  the  successful  termination 
of  these  negotiations.  As  a  proof  of  its  friendliness 
and  of  its  wiUingness  to  believe  that  China  was 
anxious  to  check  the  Boxer  movement  and  redress 
wrongs,  the  United  States  withdrew  the  marine 
guard  which  had  been  sent  to  Pekin  to  protect  the 
American  legation.  But  soon  it  became  evident  that 
tlie  imperial  government  was  unable  to  make  its 
word  good.  Anti-foreign  influences  gained  the  as- 
cendancy under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Tuan;  the 
Boxers,  aided  by  imperial  forces,  held  the  country 
between  Pekin  and  tlie  coast;  and,  to  attacks  on 
foreigners  and  the  destruction  of  their  propert}',  was 
added  the  slaughter  of  missionaries  and  Chinese 
converts.  The  remonstrances  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats being  unheeded,  a  combined  fleet  representing 
the  nations  interested  assembled  in  Cliinese  waters 
as  a  naval  demonstration  calculated  to  bring  the 
Chinese  government  to  terras.  Several  U.  S. 
war  ships  were  ordered  to  the  coast  of  China, 
and  a  small  force  of  maiines  under  Capt.  McCalla 
with  troops  of  the  other  nations,  started  for  Pekin 
to  protect  the  legation,  whose  situation  had  become 


critical.     The  other  powers,  having  tsken   similar 
steps  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  legations,  planned 
a  large  expedition  to  strengthen  the  legation  guards 
and  keejj   open   railw.ay  commimication   with  the 
coast,  but  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  attempted  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  troops  and   in  turn  were 
shelled  and  finally  captured,  June  17th.  Rear-Adra. 
Kempff,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  took  no  part  in  this  at- 
tack, onthe  ground  that  the  United  States  was  not 
at  war  with  China.     On  June  25th  China  requested 
an  armistice,  but  our  government  replied  that   free 
communication  with   the  legations  must  be  allowed 
first;  for  by  this  time  the  relief  expedition  had  been 
checked,  communication  with  Pekin  was  cut  ofif,  the 
Europeans  in  the  capital,  to  the  number  of  400,  had 
been  besieged  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  British 
legation  since  Jime  20th,  and  niassjicres  of  mission- 
aries continued  to  be  reported  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.     On  July  3<1,  Sec.  Hay  addressed  a 
note  to  the  powers,  declaring  the  aim  of  the  United 
Slates  to  be,  not  war  auainst  the  Chinese  nation, 
but  simply  to  rescue  theVnited  States  legation,  to 
obtain  redress  for  wrongs  suffered,   to  secure  the 
safety  of  American  life  and  property,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  spread  or  recurrence  of  the  disorders;  treating 
the  situation  in  northern  Ciiina  as  one  of  anarchy 
and  stating  that  the  policy  of  his  government  was  to 
seek  a  solution  which  might  bring  about  permanent 
safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve  Chinese  territorial 
and   administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaran- 
teed to  friendly  powers  by 
treaty    and     international 
law,  and  safeguard  for  the 
world,    the    principle    of 
equal  and  impartial  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
empire.     This  policy  was 
scruplously    adhered     to. 
The    Chinese  government 
disowned  responsibility  for 
the  outrages,  and  solicited 
Pres.  McKinley's  offices  in 
bringing  about  peace.    On 
July  14th  apartial  armistice 
was  effected  and  through 
the    Chinese    minister   at 
Washington,  a  test  message 
was  sent  to  Mr.    Conger,   U.  S.   minister,    whose 
reply,  .July  IStli,  giving  assurance  that  the  besieged 
were  still  alive,  was  the  first  information  any  gov- 
ernment had  received.      A  large  relief  expedition 
now  started  from  the  coast,  including  5,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  and  the  allied  forces  entered  Peking, 
Aug.    loth.      Gen.   Chaffee  (who   succeeded   Col. 
Liscum,  killed  at  Tien  Tsin),  condemned  the  acts  of 
vandalism  that  fallowed  the  occupation  of  the  city, 
and  permitted  no  looting  by  the  American  troops. 
The  United  States  refused  to  concur  in  Germany's 
proposal  that  all  the  guilty  leaders  be  surrendered 
for  punishment  preliminary  to  peace  negotiations; 
advising  rather  that  their  punishment  be  left  to  the 
Chinese  government,  which  had  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  suppress  the  Boxers,  and  had  even  designated 
certain   high   officials  as  especially  guilty..    It  ac- 
cepted the  Russian  proposition,  looking  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  imperial  power  in  Peking,  as  in  full 
consonance  with  its  own  desires;  and  during  the 
protracted  discussion  concerning  llie  question  of  in- 
denmity,  the  United  States  endeavored  to  modify 
the  demands  of  tlie  European  powers,  and  to  induce 
them"  to  compromise  on  an  aggregate  sum  of  about 
$200,000,000  to  be  apportioned  among  all  the  na- 
tions concerned,  offering  to  cut  down  its  own  moder- 
ate claim  one-half,  if  otiier  powers  would  make  pro- 
portionate reductions.    Later  it  concurred  in  Russia's 
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suggestion,  that,  in  case  no  definite  agreement  could 
be  reacUed  concerning  the  matter  of  indemnities, 
etc.,  these  questions  sliould  be  referred  to  the  court 
of  arbitration  at  the  Hague.  Thus  th^  United  States 
maintained  Ihrougliout  a  liigh  standard  of  fairness 
and  lioiior,  and  gave  the  world  an  example  of  justice 
tempered  with  mercy  and  of  Christian  principles 
practically  applied.  In  September,1901, after  nearly  a 
year  of  negotiations,  a  protocol,  or  treaty,  ^assigned 
by  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  and  the  representa- 
tives (if  the  powers.including  the  United  States, which 
provided  for  a  change  in  the  Chinese  revenue  system , 
and  that  henceforth  foreign  nationsare  to  communi- 
cate with  a  new  foreign  office.  In  addition  tu  the  bills 
of  the  56th  congress  already  mentioned,  on  March  14, 
1900,the  president  signed  "auucl  todeliueaud  fix  the 
standard  of  value  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  forms 
of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States,  to 
refund  the  public  debt  and  for  other  puriioses." 
This  hail  passed  the  senate  by  a  part}'  vote  of  forty- 
four  to  twenty-six  (one  Democrat  supporting  the 
bill  and  one  Uepublicau  voting  against  it),  and  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  166  to  130.  It  provided  that  the 
dollar,  consisting  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths 
grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  should  be  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  and  that  all  forms  of  mone}-  issued  or 
coined  should  be  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value 
with  this  gold  standard.  It  also  provided  that  U.  S. 
notes  and  treasury  notes  should  be  redeemed  in 
gold  coin  of  the  standard  fixed  in  this  act,  and  that 
a  reserve  fund  of  $150,- 
000,000  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  should  be  set 
apart  and  used  for  such 
redemption  purposes  onlv. 
On  June  31,  1900,  tile 
Republican  national  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  re- 
nominated McKiuley,  anil 
nominated  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
for  vice-president.  In  his 
letter  of  acceptance,  Sept. 
8th,  JIcKinley  invited  the 
sound  money  forces  to  join 
in  winning anotherj  and,  if 
possible,  a  permanent  tri- 
umph for  an  honest  finan- 
cial system;  urged  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  very 
materially,  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  merchant  marine, 
the  securing  of  legislation  in  their  several  states 
to  restrain  monopolies  which  militate  against  the 
public  good  by  suppressing  national  and  ordinary 
competition.  He  also  defended  the  government's 
policy  in  the  Philip]Hne  islands,  declaring  that 
no  measures  other  than  those  taken  were  possi- 
ble to  be  adopted.  On  July  5th  the  Democratic 
national  convention  at  Kansas  City  renominated 
William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  for  president,  and 
nominated  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for  vice- 
president.  The  national  or  gold  Democrats  adopted 
resolutions  recommending  that  no  presidential  nomi- 
nation be  made  by  the  paity,  and  opposing  the  elec- 
tion of  Biyan.  The  Democratic  platform  declared 
the  paramount  i.ssue  of  the  campaign  to  be  "im- 
perialism," growing  out  of  the  Spanish  war  and  in- 
volving the  very  existence  of  the  Republic,  and  reaf- 
firmed the  principles  of  the  platform  of  1896,  with 
respect  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  campaign  speeches,  gradually 
made  free  silver  subsidiary  to  imperialism  and  mili- 
tarism; while  the  Republicans  insisted  that  ihiperial- 
ism  was  simply  a  fiction  created  by  demagogues. 
The  total  uopular  vote  was  13,969,770,  of  which 
McKiidey  'received    7,306.677;    Bryan,    6,374,396; 
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Woolley,  209,936.  McKinley's  plurality,  which  ex- 
ceeded that  in  1890,  was  849,455;  his  majority, 
440,718,  and  carried  twenty-eight  states,  and  received 
393  electoial  voles;  Bryan,  seventeen  states, 
and  received  155  voles.  The  result  proved  that 
the  decisive  inUuence,  at  least  with  the  mass  of 
doubtful  voters,  was  the  fear  of  business  disturb- 
ance in  case  Bryan  should  be  elected.  On  Nov. 
13tli  the  president  ordered  the  discontinuance  of 
military  government  in  Porto  Rico,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  miiitarv  force  in  that  island.  The  last  session  of 
the  56th  congress  began  Dec.  3,  1900.  In  his  annual 
message,  the  most  extended  ever  written  by  a  presi- 
dent, he  urged  congress  to  provide  whatever  further 
legislation  might  be  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued parity  under  all  conditions  between  the  two 
forms  of  metallic  money,  silver  and  gold;  he  re- 
peated the  recommendation  in  his  last  ammal  mes- 
sage, of  the  necessity  for  early  action  to  remedy 
such  evils  as  might  be  found  to  exist  in  connection 
with  combinations  of  capital  organized  into  trusts, 
and  he  suggested  that  whatever  legislation  might  be 
enacted  in'respect  to  the  Philippine  islands  should 
be  "  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  with  the  aim  of 
building  up  an  enduring  self-snjiporting  and  self-ad- 
minLsteiing  conimunitj'  in  those  far-off  eastern  seas." 
He  also  reported  that  the  civil  government  of  Porto 
Rico  proviile<l  for  by  the  act  of  congress  ajiproved 
April  12,  1900,  was  in  successful  operation,  that  the 
first  legislafme  elected  by  the  people  was  to  meet  on 
December  1st;  then,  passing  to  events  in  Cuba,  he 
reported  that  in  acc(ndance  with  his  instructions  of 
July  25th,  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  had  been  held,  and  that  this  convention 
had  been  in  session  since  November  5th.  In  De- 
cember the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
submitted  a  report  declaring  that  under  McKinley 
the  standard  of  appointment  at  home  had  been  low- 
ered as  to  ai)pointnients  within  his  gift,  and  that  the 
requirements  of  the  merit  system  had  been  persist- 
ently evaded.  About  this  time  nmch  indignation 
was  excited  by  the  president's  action  with  respect  to 
Gen.  Charles  P.  Egan,  who  was  commissary-gen- 
eral during  the  war  with  Spain.  He  had  been  court- 
martialed  in  February,  1899,  and  dismissed  from  the 
service  for  aspersing  the  veiacily  of  Gen.  Miles  be- 
fore the  war  investigation  commission.  Hissentence 
had  been  commuted  to  six  years'  suspension  from 
duty  on  full  pay,  and  now  at  Gen.  Egan's  request 
the  president  reiired  him,  with  paitial  pay  for  life. 
On  March  Isl  the  armj' appropriation  bill  was  passed, 
carrying  with  it  several  riders,  one  of  which  pre- 
scribed the  relations  which  Cuba  should  bear  to  the 
United  States,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  the 
president  was  authorized  to  leave  the  island  to  ad- 
minister its  own  aflfairs.  Another  amendment,  the 
Spooner  bill,  provided  that  all  military,  civil  and  ju- 
dicial powers  necessary  to  govern  the  Philippine 
islands  shoidd  be  vested  in  the  president  and  his  ap- 
pointees, until  otherwise  provided  bj'  congress.  Its 
passage  was  regarded  by  the  anti-imperialists  as  an 
act  of  unchecked  despotism.  The  subject  of  a  ship 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
which  had  been  much  discussed  in  congress  for  sev- 
eral years,  assumed  new  importance  in  1900.  In  his 
annual  message  of  1898  Pres.  McKinley  urged  defi- 
nite action  by  congress  during  the  coming  session 
if  a  practicable  waterway  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Two  commissions  had  reported  in  favor  of  the  Nica- 
ragua route,  and  on  June  3d  the  house,  by  a  vote  of 
225  to  35,  passed  the  Hepburn  bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  across  Niciiragua  by  the  United  States 
onl}'.  Though  fori'nally  reported  in  the  senate,  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  was  deferred  until  the  following  ses- 
sion, when  that  body  voted  for  a  canal  across  Nica- 
ragua under  the  control,  management  and  ownership 
of  the  United  States.     In  December,  also,  what  is 
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commonly  known  as  the  Hay  Pauiicefote  treaty 
came  before  tlie  senate  for  final  action.     Ou  Feb.  5, 

1900,  Pres.  McKinley  transmitted  to  the  senate  a 
convention  signed  on  that  day  by  Sec.  Hay  and  Am- 
bassador Pauncefote,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  "to  facilitate  tlie 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  and  to  remove  any  objections 
which  might  arise  out  of  the  convention  of  April  19, 
1850,  commonly  called  the  Clayton- BuUver  treaty, 
to  the  constniction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States."  This  was 
intended  by  the  contracting  parties  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  It  was  reported  to 
the  senate  by  the  committee  on  foreijrn  relations  on 
March  9th,  with  amendment  to  the  effect  that  none 
of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  in  the  first  five 
sections  should  "apply  to  measures  which  the  United 
States  might  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing 
by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order."  It  having 
been  evident  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  that 
the  treaty  could  not  be  ratified  by  the  senate  during 
that  se.ssion,  postponement  of  action  upon  it  was  se- 
cured. Oa  Dec.  20th  the  Haj-- Pauncefote  treaty,  in 
amended  foini,  was  ratified  by  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  55  to  18.  The  first  (Foraker)  amendment  abro- 
gated the  Clayton-Buhver  convention;  the  second 
(Davis)  amendment  authorized  the  United  States  to 
defend  its  iutereat  in  the  canal;  the  third  struck  out 
the  article  authorizing  the  high  contracting  parties 
to  bring  the  convention  to  the  notice  of  the  other 
powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it.  March  4th 
was  the  limit  of  time  for  consideration  of  the  treaty; 
and  as  no  reply  had  been  received  from  Great  Bri- 
tain by  that  date,  and  the  senate  had  taken  no  fur- 
ther action,  the  treaty  fell  dead.  The  appropriations 
of  the  56th  congress  amounted  to  $1,440,062,545. 
On  March  4,  1901,  Pres.  McKinley  began  his  second 
term,  being  the  first  president  since  Gen.  Grant  to 
succeed  himself.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  re- 
buked the  "obstructionists  who  despair,  and  who 
would  destro}' confidence  in  the  ability  of  ourpeople 
to  solve  wisely  and  for  civilization  the  mighty  prob- 
lems resting  upon  them.  .  .  .  Our  institutions 
will  not  deteriorate  by  extension,  and  our  sense  of 
justice  will  not  abate  under  tropic  suns  in  distant 
seas."  He  presented  to  the  country  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  impending  situation  in  regard  lo  the 
newly  acquired  possessions,  as  well  as  to  other  na- 
tional problems.  Summarizing  the  casualties  of  the 
war,  he  said:  "It  will  be  observed  that  while  our 
navj'  was  engaged  in  two  great  battles  and  in  numer- 
ous perilous  undertakings  in  blockade  and  bombard- 
ment, and  more  than  50,000  of  our  troops  were  trans- 
ported to  diffei'ent  lands  and  were  engaged  in  assault 
anxl  siege  and  battle  and  many  skirmishes  in  unfa- 
miliar territory,  we  lost  in  both  arms  of  the  service 
1,668  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  the  entire  campaign 
by  laud  and  sea  we  did  not  lose  a  gun,  or  a  flag  or  a 
transport  or  a  ship,  and,  with  the  e.vception  of  the 
crew  of  the  Merrimac,  not  a  soldier  or  sailor  was  taken 
prisoner."  He  requested  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
to  retain  their  portfolios,  and  that  body  remained  un- 
changed until  April,  when  Philander  C.  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania,  succeeded  Atty.-Gen.  Griggs.  Impor- 
tant events  occurred  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1901.  On  March  23d,  through  the  strategy  of  Gen. 
Funston,  Aguiualdo  was  captured  in  the  Philip- 
pines; and,  following  his  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  was  an  address  to  his  fellow  country- 
men, urging  submission  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. In  June  the  .second  Philippine  commission, 
consisting  of  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  Prof.  Dean  O. 
Worcester,  Luke  E.  Wright,  Henry  C.  Ide  and  Prof. 
Bernard  Moses,  completed  a  new  code  of  laws  for 
the  islands,  arranged  a  judiciary  system,  and  ap- 


pointe<l  a  judge  and  law  officers.  These  steps  led  up 
to  the  proclamation,  July  4th,  of  the  abolition  of 
military  rule,  and  Judge  Taft  assumed  the  duties  of 
civil  governor  while  retaining  his  place  as  bead  of 
the  Philippine  commission.  In  April  the  firet  U.  S. 
coaling  station  to  be  estiiblished  ou  foreign  soil  was 
completed  by  the  navy  department,  in  lower  Cali- 
fornia. On  May  13th  the  war  department  fixed 
the  strength  of  the  regular  army  ou  a  peace  basis  at 
77,287.  A  reapportionment  act  provided  that,  after 
March,  1903,  the  house  of  representatives  should  be 
composed  of  386  membei-s  as  a  miuinmm,  by  which 
act  the  size  of  the  electoral  college  was  increased. 
During  February,  1901,  the  Cuban  constitutional 
convention  finished  the  draft  of  a  proposed  consti- 
tution, in  which  nothing  was  said  regarding  the  re- 
lations of  that  island  to  The  United  States.  The  Piatt 
rider  to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  passed  on 
March  1,  1900,  provided  that  Cuba  must  lease  or 
sell  coaling  stations  to  the  United  States;  that  Cuba 
was  in  nowise  to  contract  army  debts  beyond  her 
financial  abilitj^  nor  to  make  any  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers  that  would  subject  her  in  any  way  to 
foreign  control;  that  the  United  States  reserved  the 
right  to  intervene  if  Cuba  failed  to  protect  life  and 
property,  maintain  its  authority  or  fulfil  the  inter- 
national obligations  that  the  United  States  assumed 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris.  These  and  some  minor  pro- 
visions vk-eie  bitterly  opposed  bj'  the  Cubans,  for  the 
controlling  political  element  in  the  convention  de- 
sired complete  independence,  but  on  June  12th  the 


Piatt  amendment  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of  16 
to  11,  without  alteration.  In  his  annual  message  of 
1899  Pres.  McKinley  said:  "It  is  our  plain  duty  to 
abolish  all  customs  tariffs  betw  een  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  give  her  products  free  access 
to  our  markets."  Gradually  he  modified  his  views 
on  that  point,  and  the  act  "temporarily  to  provide 
revenues  and  a  civil  government "  for  that  island, 
and  signed  bj'  him  April  12.  1900,  authorized  the 
collection  of  duties  upon  exiiorts  and  imports  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  The  duties 
were  to  be  equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  rates 
under  the  general  Dingley  act;  but  they,  and  all 
taxes  collected  in  Porto  Rico,  were  to  be  used  for  the 
government  and  benefit  of  the  island  while  it  was 
cieating  a  system  of  taxes  that  would  supply  ordi- 
nary needs  and  make  it  feasible  to  establish  free 
trade.  The  Foraker  act,  as  this  measure  was  called, 
in  so  far  as  the  tariff  was  concerned,  placed  the 
island  upon  a  colonial,  instead  of  the  customary 
territorial  basis;  but  its  revenues  began  to  increase  at 
once,  so  that  by  July  25, 1901,  the  president  was  able 
to  proclaim  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico.  Meanwhile, 
the  legality  of  the  act  was  submitted  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  On  May  27th  the  court  handed 
down  opinions  in  several  cases  involving  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  its  insular  possessions, 
deciding  that  congress  has  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  prescribe  the  manner  of  collecting  the 
revenues  of  the  insular  possessions,  and  has  the  right 
to  levy  duty  on  goods  imported  into  thQse  posses- 
sions from  the  United  States,  or  vice  versa;  that  the 
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cession  of  territory  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
made  Porto  Rico  and  tlie  Philippine  islands  domestic 
territory  of  tlie  United  States,  and  subject  to  full 
control  of  congress,  which  control  could  be  exceeded 
without  reference  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requiring  "all  duties,  imports  and  exercises  to 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  The 
court  was  not  unanimous  in  its  decisions,  however 
and  in  one  of  the  most  important  cases,  that  of 
Downes  vs.  United  Slates,  four  of  the  judges  dis- 
sented. Early  in  the  summer  the  subject  of  the  re- 
nomiualion  of  Pres.  JIcKiiiley  for  a  third  term  was 


brought  up,  but  he  soon  .suppressed  the  discussion 
by  issuing  an  address  June  lltli,  in  which  he  said: 
"  There  are  now  questious  of  the  gravest  importance 
before  the  administration  and  the^ountry,  and  their 
just  consideration  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  the 
public  mind  by  even  the  suspicion  of  the  thought  of 
a  third  term.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  reiteration 
of  the  suggestion,  I  will  say  now,  once  for  all,  ex- 
pressing a  long  settled  conviction,  that  I  not  only  am 
not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  but 
would  not  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were  tendered 
me.  My  only  ambition  is  to  serve  through  my 
second  term  to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen, 
whose  generous  confidence  I  so  deepl3'  appreciate, 
and  then  with  them  to  do  my  duty  in  the  ranks 
of  the  private  citizens."  While  cliief  executive, 
Pres.  JIcKinley  traveled  more  extensively  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  wished  to  meet  the  people, 
and  get  their  point  of  view.  He  took  delight  in 
seeing  them,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  test  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  any  new  departure  by  thus 
expressing  his  views  to  his  fellow-citizens  before 
putting  them  into  practice.  During  his  political 
and  other  travels  he  made  speeches  in  every  state 
from  Maine  to  North  Dakota  and  from  Minne- 
sota to  Florida.  His  most  important  trips  made 
since  his  accession  to  the  presidency  were  a  visit  to 
the  Trans-Mississippi  exposition  at  Omaha  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  a  tour  of  the  southern  states  in  December, 
1898,'  and  a  western  tour  in  the  spring  of  1901,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  many  members  of  the 
cabinet,  which  was  planned  to  be  the  most  extensive, 
embracing  twenty-four  states  and  territories.  He 
was  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  party  arrived  in  California  than  Mi's. 
McKinley  became  veiy  seriously  ill,  and  in  San 
Francisco  her  condition  was  such  that  her  recovery 
was  despaired  of.  All  engagements  were  cancelled, 
and  as  soon  as  his  wife's  condition  permitted,  they 
returned  to  Canton,  O.,  the  president's  home.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  growing  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowe<l  the  election  of  McKinley,  the  citizens  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  had  projected  an  exclusively  American 
exposition  to  promote  commercial  and  social  in- 
terests among  the  states  and  countries  of  the  west- 
ern liemisphere.  In  1899  congress  assisted  tiie 
enterprise  by  appropriating  $500,000  and  inviting 


the  Pan-American  countries  to  participate,  and  the 
exposition  took  place  in  Buffalo  from  May  1  to  Nov. 
1.  1901.  It  having  been  arranged  that  the  president 
should  deliver  an  address  to  the  visitors  of  the  expo- 
sition, he  took  the  opportunity  to  outline  a  new 
national  progi-amme  in  the  line  of  reciprocity  and 
free  trade  in  a  speech  delivered  Sept.  5th.  It  indi- 
cated that  the  nation's  growth  and  prosperity  had 
wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  tlie  policy  of  the 
former  "apostle  of  protection,"  and  so  broad  and 
generous  was  its  scope  that  it  disarmed  even  partisan 
opposition.  After  reviewing  the  advances  made  in 
intercommunication  between  states  and  nations  and 
referring  to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  at  liome, 
he  said:  "By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which 
will  not  interrupt  our  home  production,  we  shall  ex- 
tend the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  A  sys- 
tem which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and 
healthful  growth  of  our  export  trade.  .  .  .  The 
period  of  exclusiveuess  is  past.  The  expansion  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem. 
Commercial  wars  are  unprotitable.  A  policy  of 
good  will  and  friendly  trade  relations  will  prevent 
reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are 
not.  Gentlemen,  let  us  ever  remember  that  our  in- 
terest is  in  concord,  not  conflict,  and  that  oiu'  real 
eminence  rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of 
war."  The  approbation  of  the  nation  which  fol- 
lowed this  gospel  of  commercial  amity — this  appeal 
for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man — had  hardly 
died  away  when  the  whole  world  was  stunned  by 
an  attack  on  the  president's  life  the  day  following. 
While  holding  a  public  reception  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  Sept.  6th,  in  the  Temple  of  Music,  he 
was  shot  twice  by  one  Leon  Czolgosz,  an  anarchist, 
who  was  standing  in  line  to  shake  the  president's 
hand,  and  had  concealed  a  revolver  in  his  right  hand 
under  a  handkerchief.  One  of  the  bullets  was  eas- 
ily removed;  the  other,  penetratiug  the  stomach,  was 
lodged  ill  the  muscles  of  the  back.  He  was  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  hospital  and  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  in  charge  to 
lemove  tlie  bullet,  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
John  G.  Milburn,  president  of  the  exposition.  His 
recovery  was  at  first  almost  assured,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  week  he  grew  rapidly'  worse  and 
succumbed  to  the  wound.  His  last 
words  were  "It  is  God's  way;  His 
will  be  done,  not  ours."  Throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world  thenews 
of  the  attack  on  the  president  was  re- 
ceived witli  deepest  concern  and  s<ii- 
row.  His  death  brought  forth  unpar- 
alleled expressions  of  sympathy  and 
good  will  from  almost  every  foreign 
nation,  and  memorial  services  weie 
held  generally  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany  and  other  conn- 
tries.  The  remains  were  removed  to 
thecapitol  atWashington  on  Sept.  1 6th, 
and  all  along  the  waj'  there  was  a  pa- 
thetic demonstration  of  the  sorrow  of 
the  people.  Bells  were  tolled ;  hymns 
were  suug  by  choral  societies;  flowers  were  strewn 
upon  the  railway  track,  and  for  450  miles  the  train 
ran  between  two  lines  of  citizens  standing  with  bared 
heads.  Impressive  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
capitol,  after  which  the  body  was  removed  to  Can- 
ton, O.,  for  burial,  the  interment  taking  place  at 
West  Lawn  cemetery.  The  day  of  the  funeral  was 
observed  generally  througliout  the  United  States  as 
a  day  of  mourning.  The  murderer,  Czolgosz,  was 
given  a  prompt  trial  and  paid  the  death  penalty  for 
his  crime.  Pres.  McKinley  was  a  man  of  fine 
physique   and    strong   constitution    and   was    said 
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to  resemble  Daaiel  Webster  in  personal  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  the  simplicity,  style  and  delivery 
of  bis  addresses  and  tbeir  lofty  and  disinterested 
patriotism.  He  was  quiet,  dignified  and  consid- 
erate of  others,  tbe  last  probably  due  to  long 
years  of  tender  and  unreiniltiug  care  for  bis  invalid 
wife,  from  whom  he  was  hardly  ever  absent,  even 
for  a  day.  He  was  true  as  steel  to  his  friends,  of 
whom  be  had  more  than  any  other  man  who  had 
been  in  American  public  life.  He  was  unwavering 
in  his  integrity,  full  of  tact  in  overcoming  opposi-  ■ 
tion,  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  those  who 
toil,  and  with  a  private  life  as  spotless  as  self-sacri- 
flcing.  " The  World's  Work "  said  of  him:  "The 
tragedy  is  tbe  sadder  because  the  president  who  was 
murdered  was  tbe  most  popular  and  highly  respected 
ruler  in  the  world,  and  by  a  malign  coiucideace  he 
was  cut  olf  just  when  the  rich  results  of  our  broad- 
ening national  life  were  giving  his  administration  a 
far  more  geaerous  breadth  than  any  recent  adminis- 
tration bad  known.  For  Pres.  JIcKinley  stood  for 
a  distinctly  new  era.  He  was  the  head  of  the  state 
at  the  happiest  time  in  our  history,  when  a  com- 
pletely reunited  nation  bad  forgotten  its  partisan 
wrangles  in  taking  the  industrial  leadership  of  the 
world,  and  when  our  horizon  and  influence  were 
widening  as  they  bad  never  widened  before.  He 
.was  peculiarly  fitted  for  lea<lership  at  such  a  time, 
better  fitted,  we  now  see,  thau  bis  opponents  bad 
ever  confessed  and  even  thau  his  friends  had  fore- 
seen. Mr.  Mclviuley  grew  up  into  public  life  in  the 
narrower  era  that  followed  the  civil  war,  at  a  time 
when  all  our  political  activity  was  a  bitter  domestic 
wrangle.  But,  more  sensitive  to  the  broadening 
influences  of  later  events  perhaps  than  any  other 
public  man  of  his  generation,  he  felt  the  nation 
grow,  and  he  grew  with  it.  Indeed,  his  capacity  for 
growth  after  middle  life  has  few  parallels.  . 
Pres.  McKinley  was  more  fortunate  in  the  events  of 
his  administrations  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  ex- 
cept. Washington,  under  whom  the  government 
came  into  being,  and  Jefferson,  under  whom  it 
became  continental,  and  Lincoln,  under  whom  it 
was  preserved.  By  virtue  of  the  important  chain 
of  events,  of  which  the  Spanish  war  was  the  unex- 
pected beginning,  and  by  our  swift  rise  to  industrial 
supremacy,  which  occurred  during  his  terms  of 
oflice,  he  will  stand  fts  one  of  our  historic  presidents. 
He  gave  political  direction  to  a  great  national  move- 
ment, for  the  nation  has  grown  more  in  thought  and 
in  character  these  five  years  than  it  grew  in  the  pre- 
ceding thirty.  His  character  and  his  temperament 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  political  guidance  of  a 
nation  in  expansion.  How  well  he  guided  it  we  can 
hardly  yet  measure.  But  our  increasing  strength 
and  more  compact  union  at  home  and  our  growing 
influence  abroad  are  parts  of  the  eloquent  testiaony 
that  may  already  be  cited."  In  1898  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Pres.  jNIcKinley  by  Yale 
University  and  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  married,  at  Canton,  O. ,  Jan.  25,  1871,  to  Ida, 
daughter  of  James  Saxton,  a  banker,  and  had  two 
dansjliters,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  He  died 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1901. 

McKINLEY,  Ida  (Saxton),  was  born  at  Can- 
ton, O.,  June  8,  1847,  daughter  of  James  A.  and 
Catherine  (Demalt)  Saxton.  Her  grandfather,  John 
Saxton,  a  native  of  Huntington,  Pa.,  removed  to  Can- 
ton when  it  was  a  village,  in  1815,  and  there  founded 
the  "Stark  County  Repository,"  which  he  edited 
for  fifty-six  years.  Ida  Saxton  was  educated  partly 
in  Cleveland  and  partly  at  Brook  Hall  Seminary, 
Media,  Pa.  Her  health  being  delicate,  she  left  school 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  as  her  father,  a  banker, 
believed  that  every  woman  should  have  a  business 
education,  she  .served  as  his  cashier  for  a  time.  This 
experience  was  followed  by  a  trip  to  Europe,  after 
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which  Miss  Saxton  entered  society,  though  giving  to 
it  but  little  time,  church  and  charitable  work  having 
stronger  attractions  for  her.  Engaging  in  her  man- 
ners, with  a  geniality  inherited  from  both  parents,  and 
attractive  in  person,  she  had  not  a  few  admirei's,with 
one  of  whom,  Maj.  McKinley,  she  had  a  friendship  of 
long  standing.  They  weie  married  at  Canton,  Jan. 
35,  1871,  and  began  a  domestic  life  whose  happiness 
was  clouded  only  by  the  loss  of  their  two  daughters, 
Kate  and  Ida.  During  her  husband's  administration  as 
governor  of  Ohio  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley was  debarred  by  in- 
validism from  appearing  in 
public.  When  he  entered 
congress  she  accompanied 
him  to  Washington,  and  dur- 
ing the  admrnistration  of 
Pres.  Hayes,  whose  wife  was 
an  intimate  friend,  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  AVhite 
House,  sometimes  presiding 
there  when  Sirs.  Ha3'es  was 
absent.  During  her  long  ill- 
ness her  husband  was  most 
devoted  to  her,  and  always 
planning  for  her  comfort  and 
pleasure.  While  a  member 
of  congress  and  as  governor 
of  Ohio  he  wrote  the  major- 
ity of  his  speeches  and  did 
his  woik  as  m-uch  as  possible 
at  a  desk  which  he  had  placed  in  her  room  in  order 
that  he  might  be  near  her,  and  when  he  was  presi- 
dent he  often  took  his  work  from  the  executive 
chamber  in  the  White  House  to  her  private  apart- 
ments in  order  to  be  near  her.  When  the  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast  was  planned  she  was  advised  to  remain 
in  Washington,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  him  for  such  a  long  period,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  become  one  of  the  partj'.  The  excite- 
ment and  exertion  of  the  journey  proved  too  much 
for  her,  and  in  California  her  condition  was  so  seri- 
ous that  she  was  not  expected  to  recover.  She  was 
a  communicant  in  the  Presbyterian  church  until  her 
marriage,  and  then  transferred  her  membership  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

ROOSEVELT,  Theodore,  twenty-sixth  presi- 
dent of  theUnited  States  (1901  ).  For  his  ancestry, 
early  life  and  Spanish  war 
record  see  Vol.  IX.,  p.  21. 
When  his  name  was  first 
mentioned  for  tbe  vice-presi- 
dency in  connection  with  the 
re-election  of  Pres.  SIcKin- 
ley,  he  refused  to  sanction 
it,  but  the  popular  demand 
for  his  nomination  was  so 
great  that  finally  he  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  he  was 
nominated  by  acclamation 
at  the  Republican  national 
convention  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  21,  1900.  He  at 
once  set  out  on  a  canvassing 
tour  extending  from  Now 
York  to  the  far  West.  The 
Democrats  believed  that  this 
speaking  tour  would  help  the 
cause  of  Bryan,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  factors  that  brought 
about  the  re-election  of  JIcKinley.  His  speeches 
showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  stood  for  the  things 
that  McKinley  believed  in  and  the  things  that  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  Beneath  the 
bearty,aggressive  Americanism  of  all  that  he  said  was 
a  sound  basis  of  common  sense  and  conservative  tone 
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that  con  vej'cd  the  assurance  that  the  country  would  be 
safe  sliould  any  unforeseen  event  occur  that  would 
place  hira  in  the  preskleulial  chair.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Pres.  McKinley  while  holding  a  pirblic  re- 
ception at  the  Pan- American  exposition  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1901,  was  the  unforeseen  event.  Vice- 
Pres.  Roosevelt  arrived  in  Buffalo  September  14th, 
and  at  the  residence  of  his  friend,  Ansley  Wilcox,  the 
oath  of  offlce  was  administered  by  U.  S.  District 
Judge  John  II.  Hazel,  of  Buffalo.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt entered  upon  the  presidency  at  an  age  (forty- 
three  years)  far  below  that  of  all  his  predecessors  ex- 
cept two.  Gen.  Grant  was  forty-seven  and  Franklin 
Pierce  was  forty-nine  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath 
of  office,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  presidents  to  be 
born  and  brought  up  in  a  large  city  (New  York). 
Throughout  his  entire  career  he  had  been  an  ardent 
advocate  and  unvarying  upholder  of  civil  service 
reform.  As  governor  of  New  York  state  he  applied 
his  principles  so  thoroughly  to  its  laws  and  service 
that  that  state  had  at  the  time  lie  left  the  guber- 
natorial chair  the  most  thoroughgoing  civil  service 
reform  law  in  the  United  States.  Lpon  his  acces- 
sion Pres.  Roosevelt  immediately  announced  that  it 
would  be  his  aim  "  to  continue  absolutely  unbroken 
the  policy  of  Pres.  McKinley  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  the  honor  of  our  beloved  country,"  and  he 
requested  all  the  members  of  the  existing  cabinet  to 
retain  their  portfolios.  His  first  official  act  was  to 
appoint  Sept.  19th  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  prayer 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  the  Bicenlenial 
celebration  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1901,  the  honorary  degree  of  L.L.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

HOBABT,  Garret  Augustus,  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  (1897-99),  was  born  at  Long 
Branch,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
June  3,  1844,  son  of  Addison 
Willard  and  Sophia  (Vaude- 
veei-)  Hobart.  The  Hobart  fam- 
ily is  an  old  one  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  representative  of  tlie  colo- 
nial stocks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  father,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  removed  to 
New  Jersey  in  early  life,  and, 
after  teaching  school  for 
awhile,  became  a  farmer.  His 
mother  belonged  to  the  old 
Vandeveer  family  of  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  and  the  sou  was 
named  after  her  brother,  Garret 
A.  Vandeveer.  He  was  educated 
/O^  X  rLf  ^  y  ^  "'^  district  schools  of  Key- 
^^t^s,^.^  i>^f-*-dj2^yK  port,  N.  J.,  where  the  family 
^  had  settled  soon  after  his  birtli, 

and  having  completed  his  preparation  for  college  in  a 
neighboring  classical  school,  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Rutgers  in  1860.  After  his  graduation  in  1863 
he  taught  school  for  several  months  at  Marlborough, 
N.  J.,  and  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Socrates  Tuttle,  of  Paterson,  N.  J,  In  1866  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  three  years  later  was 
made  a  coiinsellor-at-law.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
admitted  to  a  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor 
under  the  firm  style  of  Tuttle  &  Hobart.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  city  solicitor  of  Paterson,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  counsel  to  the  board  of 
chosen  freeholders  of  Passaic  county.  Although 
personally  popular,  a  mastei-  of  his  profession,  and 
one  of  the  largest  practitioners  in  Paterson,  he  ap- 
peared in  court  very  infrequently,  and  this  fact  is 
explained  by  his  constant  effort  to  secure  a  just  and 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  without  recourse  to 
publictrial.  Thiseminently  judicial  quality  of  mind, 
which  distinguished  the  whole  of  his  after  career. 


gave  to  Mr.  Hobart  an  unusual  political  advantage. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  to  (he  stale  assembly  from 
Paterson,  and  was  continuously  re-elected  until  1875, 
when  he  declined  renoraination.  He  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  in  his  second  term,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  his  service.  In  1877  he  was 
a  successful  candidate  for  state  senator  from  Passaic 
county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1879  and  1881,  being 
president  of  the  senate  in  his  last  term,  after  which 
he  declined  renomination.  He  was  a  member  of  im- 
portant committees,  including  the  judiciary,  revision 
of  the  laws  and  elections.  He  was  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1884,  hut  failed  of 
election  on  account  of  his  party  being  in  a  minority  in 
the  legislature.  During  his  legislative  career  he  dis- 
covered the  greatest  parliamentary  tact,  and  few  of 
his  decisions  as  presiding  officer  were  ever  success- 
fully challenged .  Although  at  that  time  his  party 
was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  both  his  state  and  city, 
he  received  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  the  Repub- 
lican legislature,  and  led  his  ticket  at  every  election. 
During  his  legislative  service  he  was  five  times 
offered  a  congressional  nomination,  but  as  often  de- 
clined it.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  Republican 
state  committee,  and  served  as  its  chairman  for 
eleven  years  from  1880.  During  this  period  lie  at- 
tained prominence  in  New  Jersey  politics  for  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Democratic  part}', 
which  then  controlled  nearly  every  offlce  in  the  state. 
This  work,  undertaken  against  the  greatest  dis- 
couragements, resulted  in  Republican  victory  in  1893. 
In  1884,  1893  and  1896  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  conventions,  and  on  each  occasion 
wasuWuimously  elected  a  member  of  the  national  Re- 
publican committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman  dur- 
ing 1892-96.  While  engaged  in  these  public  services 
Mr.  Hobart  conducted  a  vast  practice,  not  only  in 
litigated  causes,  but  in  many  fiduciary  capacities. 
His  first  important  assignment  in  the  latter  category 
was  the  receivership  of  the  New  Jersey  Midland 
Railway  Co.,  and  his  administration  of  its  affairs  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  the  property  to  the  stock- 
holders in  a  solvent  condition.  He  then  became  re- 
ceiver of  the  Montclair  Railroad  Co.,  the  Jersey  City 
and  Albany  steamboat  line,  and  the  First  National 
Bank, -Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  case  of  the  last  named 
institution,  which  failed  in  1880,  lie  accomplished 
the  pa3'ment  of  the  bank  depositors  in  less  than  six 
mouths.  In  the  adniiuistration  of  all  business  trusts 
he  used  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  attending  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  it  has  been  said  that  such  was 
the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  his  memory  that  he 
was  capable  of  perfectly  remembering  the  most  com- 
plicated situations  as  well  as  a  nmltiiude  of  simple 
related  facts.  His  executive  ability  and  judgment 
was  of  so  high  a  quality  that  public  confidence  was 
invariably  enlisted  for  any  scheme  with  which  he 
was  a.ssociated.  This  fact  was  fully  explained  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Atty.-Geu.  Griggs  (formerly 
governor)  when  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Hobart  "the 
clearest  intellect,  the  largest  business  capacity,  and 
the  keenest  intuition  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 
This  same  gentleman  previously  said:  "  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Jlr.  Hobart  that  he  never  makes  a  mistake. 
He  seems  intuitively  to  know  what  to  do,  no  matter 
what  the  emergency  may  be,  and  had  he  hours  and 
days  to  consider  the  subject  he  could  not  reach  a 
better  decision  than  he  does  at  a  jump,  as  it 
were."  Among  the  various  business  enterprises, 
over  forty  in  number,  with  which  he  wiis  associated 
at  various  times  were  the  Passaic  Water  Co.;  the 
Paterson  Railway  Co.;  the  Morris  County  Railroad 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  president;  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Paterson;  the  Paterson  Savings  Institution; 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  railroad; 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.;  the  Barbour 
Flax  Spinning  Co.,  and  the  American  Cotton  Seed 
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Oil  Co.,  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  director.  Iii  many 
of  these  he  also  held  the  place  of  legal  adviser. 
From  December,  1895,  to  Maich,  1897,  Mr.  Hobart 
was  one  of  three  arbitrators  of  the  Joint  Traffic  As- 
sociation. He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
his  alma  mater  in  1896.  His  notable  activity  in  the 
business  aud  public  life  of  New  Jersey  had  won  for 
him  a  national  reputation  as  the  most  popular  man 
in  his  state,  and  even  before  his  nomination  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  1896  his  name  had  been  repeat- 
edly coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  head  the 
Republican  national  ticket.  At  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  in  1896  Mr. 
Hobart  was  presented  by  Judge 
<:;  John  F.  Fori,  of  New  Jersey, 

aud  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot  by  a  vote  of  533 J^  against 
358K  for  all  others.  To  his 
earnestness  in  behalf  of  his 
party  at  this  time  the  ultimate 
breakdown  of  his  unusually 
robust  constitution  is  attrib- 
uted. He  gave  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  cause,  aud  by 
his  valuable  counsels  coutrib- 
■  uted  immensely  to  its  success. 
As  vice-president  he  defeated 
the  senate  re.soluti(m  granting 
the  Filipinos  independence  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  Cubans.- 
In  addition  to  his  regular  offi- 
cial duties,  he  was  a  constant 
adviser  of  the  president,  and 
particularly  during  tlie  trying  peiiod  of  the  Span- 
ish war  his  wide  experience  and  keen  intuition 
were  of-  the  greatest .  service.  It  was  also  due 
to  his  tact  and  address  that  several  difficult  prob- 
lems, which  had  embarrassed  the  administration, 
were  effectually  solved.  On  the  day  after  his 
death  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  governor  of  New 
York,  said:  "  Mr.  Hobart  occupied  the  very  trying 
position  of  one  with  great  titular  rank  who  neverthe- 
less was  not  supposed  to  have  any  active  share  in 
formulating  the  policy  of  the  government  and  help- 
ing carry  it  through.  What  he  did  was  done  not  by 
force  of  position,  but  by  force  of  chai-acter,  his  rare 
tact,  his  extraordinary  common  sense,  aud  the  im- 
pression of  sincerity  he  created  upon  every  man  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. "  Previous  to  his 
incumbency  the  British  minister  in  Washington  had 
always  taken  precedence  over  every  one  but  the  presi- 
dent, but  Mr.  Hobart  asserted  his  own  right  to  tliis 
distinction,  and  was  supported  bj'  Pres.  ilcKiuley. 
After  some  diplomatic  correspondence  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  yielded.  Early  in  1899  J[r.  Hobart's 
unceasing  application  to  duty  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete undermining  of  his  health,  and  after  several 
months  of  severe  illness  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
Paterson,  having  relinquished  all  public  business. 
He  was  succeeded  as  presiding  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
senate  by  Sen.  William  P.  Frye,  of  Elaine,  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  ls86,  the 
office  of-vice-president  vacated  by  deatli  shall  remain 
vacant  until  the  next  presidential  election.  !Mr. 
Hobart's  deatli  was  the  occasion  of  profound  grief 
throughout  the  countiy,  and  sorrow  aud  high  appre- 
ciation were  expressed  by  all  public  officials  irrespec- 
tive of  political  affiliations.  He  was  married,  .July 
21,  1869,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  Socrates  Tuttle,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Fauuie, 
who  died  in  1895,  and  a  son.  Garret  A.  Hobart,  Jr. 
He  died  at  Paterson.  N.  J.,  Nov.  31,  1899. 

SHERMAN,  John,  secretary  of  state  (1897-98), 
and  secretary  of  the  treasurj'  under  Pres.  Hayes. 
(See  vol.  III.,  p.  198). 

DAY,  William  Rufus,  secretary  of  state,  was 
born  at  Ravenna,  Portage  co.,  O.,  April  17,  1849, 


sou   of  Luther  and   Emily   (Spalding)    Day.     His 
fatlier    was  a  lawyer  of    wide    repute,    who  had 
served  two  terms  on  the  supreme  bench  of  his  state. 
On  his  mother's  side,  his  grandfather  was  Rufus  P. 
Spalding,  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio;  and  bis 
great-grandfather,  Zephaniah  Swift,  was  chief -justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut,  and  author  of 
Swift's  "  Digest."     Young   Day   began   his  educa- 
tion in  the  local  public  schools,  aud  in  1866  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where 
he  remained  until  1872,  studying  chiefly  law  and 
literature.     During  a  part  of  this  time  he  acted  as 
librarian  of  the  law  libraiy  of  the  University.     He 
established  himself  at  Canton,  O.,  where  he  began 
practice   with  William  A.  Lynch.     The  firm  after- 
ward included  David  B.Day  aud  Austin  Lynch  and 
speedily  acquired  an  extended  reputation  and  large 
practice,   Mr.  Day   being  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  firm   in  the  courts.     He  continued  his  practice 
until  1886,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  under  the  unusual  circum- 
stances of  being  the  nominee  of  both  parties.     He 
remained  in  this  position,  however,  but  a  short  time, 
his  private   business  making    sucli   demands  upon 
him  that  he  was  forced  to  resign.     In  1889  he  was 
appointed  by  Pies.  Harrison  judge  of  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court   for  the   northern   district  of  Ohio,  but 
because  of  failing  health  declined   the  office.     At 
Canton  he  formed  a  strong  persou.il  friendship  with 
Mr.    McKinley,  and   during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1896  gave  up  much  of  his  time  to  politics, 
often  sacrificing  his  own  interests.     In  March,  1897, 
at  Pres.  SIcKiuley's  request,    3Ir.  Day  became  as- 
sistant secretary  to  John    Sherman,    secretary  of 
state,  temporarily  abandoning  law  practice,  and  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sherman,  he  became  the  lat- 
ter's  successor  by  appointment,  April   25th,  1898. 
War  had  already  been  declared  against  Spain  and 
the  United  States  was  menaced  with  interference  by 
some  of  the  European  powers,  while  actual  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  German}^  and  the  most  obnoxious  con- 
duct on  that  of  the  press  and  people  of  France  had 
been  manifested.    To  a  great  extent  he  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  permanent  staff  of  the  department  for 
guidance  in  matters  of  form  in  conducting  the  nego- 
tiations before  and  during  the  war,  but  he  displayed 
personal  skill  in  diplomacy,  aud  through  his  efforts 
was  brought  about  that  entente  cor- 
diale  with  European  governments 
which  confined  the  conflict  to  the 
powers    directly    concerned.      On 
July  26,  1898,  Spain  sued  for  peace, 
and  on  Aug.  12th  the  peace  proto- 
col was  signed  by  Sec.  Day  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
French  ambassador,  Cambou,    on 
the  part  of  Spain.     The  protocol 
required  on  the  part  of  both  Spain 
and  the  United  States  the  appoint- 
ment of  not  more  than  five  commis- 
sioners, to  meet  in  Paris  not  later 
than  Oct.    1st,   then  and  there   to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  which, 
when  ratified  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional forms  of  the  two  coun- 
tries,  should    be    considered    binding   upon  them 
both  in  accordance  with  its  terms.     The  names  of 
the  members  of  the  peace  commission  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  were  announced  Sept.  9tb,  as 
follows:  William  R.  Day,  secretary  of  state;  Cush- 
man  K.  Davis,  William  P.  Frye  and  George  Gray, 
U.  S.  senators,  and  Whitelaw  Reed,  journalist.  The 
conunission  sailed  from  New  York,  Sept.  17th,  and 
the  sittings  began  in  Paris,    Oct.   1st,   under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Day  in  regard  to  the  American 
commission.     The  conferences  were  held  in  secret, 
and  were  concluded  on  Dec.  10th,  when  the  treaty 
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of  peace  was  signed.  The  members  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  commission  returned  immediately  to  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Day  presented  the  signed  treaty  to 
the  president,  by  whom  it  was  laid  before  congress 
early-  in  January,  1899.  Mr.  Day  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  of  secretary  of  state  by  Col.  John 
Hay,  previously  ambassador  to  England,  and  now 
declared  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life  and 
return  to  the  pi-actice  of  law  in  Canton.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  February,  1899,  U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  the 
6th  judicial  circuit,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr. 
Day's  manners  are  reserved,  though  extremely  cour- 
teous; he  is  a  fluent  speaker,  whether  in  court  or  on 
the  stump,  and  is  at  all  times  an  effective  orator.  He 
was  married,  in  1875,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
Louis  Schaefer,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Canton; 
they  have  four  children:  William  L.,  Luther, 
Stephen  and  Rufus. 

HAY,  John,  secretary  of  state,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Washington  co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1888,  son  of 
Charles  and  Helen  (Leonard)  Hay.  The  first  of  his 
ancestors  to  come  to  this  country,  John  Hay,  who  was 
descended  from  a  Scotch  family  which  had  emigrated 
to  Germany,  settled  in  Virginia  in  1750.  Adam,  son 
of  John,  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army  and  a 
personal  friend  of  AVashiugton,  migrated  to  Ken- 
tucky, whence  John,  grandson  of  the  emigrant,  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  preferring  to 
live  in  a  free  state.  John,  third 
to  bear  the  name,  grew  up  with  a 
love  for  books  and  learning,  his 
tastes  beingfostered  byhis  father, 
a  prosperous  physician,  and  by 
his  mother,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Kev.  David  A.  Leonard,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Young  Hay  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1858,  after  taking  high  rank 
as  a  scholar,  especially  in  English 
composition,  and  immediatel}'  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  at  Spring- 
field, III.,  in  the  office  of  his 
uucle,  an  intimate  friend  and 
associate  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Tliere,  besides  qualifying  himself 
for  the  bar,  lie  learned  his  first  les- 
sons in  practical  politics,  andmade 
the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  took  part  also  in  the  campaign  of  1860  as 
a  writer  and  speaker,  and  in  1861,  after  gaining  ad- 
mission to  the  supreme  coiu-t  of  Illinois,  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington  as  assistant  sec- 
retary. He  also  acted  later  as  his  adjutant  and  aid- 
de-camp,  and  served  in  the  field  for  a  time  under 
Gens.  Hunter  and  Gillmore,  with  tlie  rank  of  major 
and  a.ssistaut  adjutant-general,  cliiefly  to  gain  infor- 
mation for  the  president.  He  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  colonel.  The  relations  Hay  sus- 
tained to  Mr.  Lincoln  were  almost  filial.  Soon  after 
Pres.  Lincoln's  death  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  at  Paris  and  remained  there  for  two  years, 
several  times  being  in  charge;  in  1867-68  was  secre- 
tary of  legation  and  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna;  in 
1869  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  Spain. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1870,  Col.  Hay 
held  an  editorial  position  on  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
une" for  five  years,  and  was  regarded  by  Hoiace 
Greeley  as  the  most  brilliant  writer  that  had  ever 
entered  the  office.  Journalism  had  few  attractions 
for  him,  however,  and  in  1875  he  removed  lo  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and  ten  years  later  to  Washington.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Pres.  Hayes  he  was  first 
assistant  secretary  of  state  under  INIr.  Evarts,  serv- 
ing from  Nov.  1,  1879,  until  May  3,  1881.  In  tlie 
latter  year  he  acted  as  president  of  the  international 
sanitary  congress,    held   in    Washington,   and    for 


about  seven  months  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
York  •' Tribune"  during  tlie  absence  in  Europe  of 
Whitelaw  Reid.  Fiom  1876  to  1900  inclusive  Col. 
Hay  took  an  active  part  in  presidential  canvasses, 
and  though  in  later  years  he  appeared  less  often  as 
a  platform  speaker,  his  iutiiiencc  in  national  politics 
was  considerable.  When  Pres.  AicKinley  began  his 
first  term,  in  1897,  he  was  constrained  to  offer  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  to  John  Shennan,  and 
Hay,  who  was  his  personal  choice,  was  appointed 
instead  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  By  his  fa- 
miliaritj'  with  the  chief  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  and  men, 
and  his  broad  ideas  on  subjects  of  international  in- 
terest, he  more  than  any  other  public  man  was  fitted 
for  the  position.  His  services  during  the  eighteen 
months  at  the  court  of  St.  James  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  amitj  between - 
the  two  countries,  and  the  altitude  of  friendly  neu- 
trality which  Great  Britain  assumed  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  war  may  be  ascribed  largely  to 
his  diplomacy.  His  public  addresses,  which  were 
models  of  tact  and  good  taste,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  popularity'  he  acquired  in  Eng- 
land. When  William  R.  Day  resigned  his  posiliou 
in  McKiuley's  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  Col.  Hay 
was  recalled  to  succeed  him,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  Sept.  30,  1898.  The  rumor 
that  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  ambassadorship 
caused  deep  regret  in  Euglauc],  the  "Westminster 
Gazette"  observing:  "While  an  American  before 
all,  none  could  have  worked  more  effectually  to 
foster  the  growing  Anglo-American  sentiment.  The 
recall  of  Jlr.  Hay,  while  a  gain  to  his  country,  would 
be  no  slight  loss  to  ours."  In  1898-99  he  secured 
a  modus  viveudi  with  Great  Britain  which  provided 
a  temporary  boundary  line  through  disputed  ter- 
ritorv  on  the  Alaskan  coast  without  surrendering 
to  Canada  an^-  of  the  tidewater  privileges  for 
which  she  was  really  contending.  'The  way  for 
new  negotiations  to  determine  the  pennanent  boun- 
dary line  was  thus  opened.  Tlie  history  of  what  is 
popular!)-  known  as  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  rela- 
tive to  an  interoceanic  canal,  which  was  formulated 
by  Sec.  Ha3'  and  subinitted  to  the  senate  Feb.  5, 
1900,  is  given  in  the  biography  of  Pres.  McKinley 
on  pages  6 — 7  of  this  volume.  When,  in  December, 
1900,  the  senate  amended  the  treaty  so  as  to  vir- 
tually force  England  to  reject  it.  Sec.  Hay,  unlike 
most  men,  did  not  resign  in  pique,  for  that  would 
have  been  as  foreign  to  his  code  as  it  would  liave 
been  for  him  to  retire  because  he  was  crushed  by  a 
great  sorrow.  In  September,  1899,  he  secured  from 
the  great  powers  a  formal  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
"open  door"  policy  in  China,  inHctically  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
"open  door"  under  its  commercial  treaties  with  that 
em|)iie.  This  feat  of  diplomacy  was  remarkable  for 
the  wisdom  and  originality  of  its  conception,  for  the 
skill  and  rapidity  witli  wliich  it  was  executed,  and 
it  gave  proof  that  the  United  States  had  become  a 
world  power.  During  Great  Britain's  war  with  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa  the  United  States  stood  neutral, 
and  Sec.  Hay  succeeded  in  preventing  any  concerted 
attack  upon  Great  Britain,  thus  preserving  peace  in 
Europe.  Through  his  efforts  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  Samoan  question  was  effected  in  1899,  and 
Great  Britain  withdrew  from  all  territorial  interest, 
leaving  the  islands  divided  between  (Jermany  and  the 
United  States,  the  latter  gaining  the  most  valuable 
harbor  in  the  South  .seas,  while  retaining  all  its  com- 
mercial rights  in  the  whole  group.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  various  treaties  of  reciprocity  nego- 
tiated in  1899,  and  through  the  American  delegates 
to  the  universal  peace  congress  in  tlie  same  year  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  that  body,  placing  on  record  in 
its  proceedings  a  strong  a.ssertion  of  the  Monroe 
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doctrine.  The  state  of  affairs  iu  Cliina  became  sucli 
that  in  1900  tlie  United  States  was  forced  into  tem- 
porary alliance  with  foreijjn  powers  to  preserve  its 
treaty  rights  and  the  lives  of  its  citizens  throughout 
the  empire,  a  detailed  account  of  which  and  of  the 
chief  events  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Pres.  McKin- 
ley.  The  forces  sent  to  Cliiua  on  receipt  of  the  news 
that  the  legations  in  Pekin  were  in  peril  were  in- 
structed to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  occur, 
but  to  refrain  from  combinations  with  foreigners  iu 
any  mattere  in  which  this  country  had  no  concern. 
In  accordance  with  this  pacific  policy,  which  was 
scrupulously  adhered  to.  Sec.  Hay  on  July  3d 
addressed  a  note  to  the  powers  declaring  that  the 
aims  of  the  United  States  involved  no  war  against 
the  Chinese  nation,  but  instead  the  securing  of  per- 
manent peace  and  safety  to  the  empire,  the  preser- 
vation of  its  integrity,  the  protection  of  all  rights 
guaranteed  to  friendly  powers,  and  the  safeguarding 
for  the  world  of  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  less  than 
twelve  days  the  Chinese  government  di.savowed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outrages  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  through  Sec.  Hay  solicited  Pres.  Mc- 
Kinley's  offices  in  bringing  about  peace.  Assuming 
that  the  imperial  government  was  sincere  in  its  pro- 
testations, and  that  it  was  imable  to  put  down  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  our  government  called  upon  it  to 
give  assurance  that  the  foreign  minister's,  besieged 
in  Pekin,  were  still  alive,  and  to  put  them  in  com- 
munication with  their  I'espective  governments.  The 
first  intelligence  that  the  foreigners  in  Pekin  were 
alive  was  obtained,  and  the  tirst  demand  that  the 
members  of  the  legations  be  released  was  made  bj' 
Sec.  Hay.  When  the  European  powers  were  crying 
for  blood,  clamoring  for  the  heads  of  men  who  were 
suspected,  but  not  conviqted,  of  complicity  in  the 
Boxer  outrages.  Sec.  Hay  gave  the  world  a  lesson  in 
moderation  as  well  as  humanity.  The  open  manner 
in  which  the  United  States  conducted  negotiations 
from  tlie  beginning;  its  insistence  that  the  Boxer 
movement  was  a  local  uprising,  and  not  a  general 
outbreak  ju.stifying  a  general  war;  its  willingness  to 
accede  to  any  reasonable  proposal  made  by  China, 
and  its  attitude  as  a  pacificator,  and  not  an  aggran- 
dizer,  made  its  influence  with  that  country  predomi- 
nant, and  the  results  are  destined  to  be  far  reaching, 
not  the  lea.st  of  theui  being  the  greater  share  in  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  China.  The  course  of 
Sec.  Hay — for  the  policy  of  our  government  was 
planned  and  executed,  by  him — satisfied  even  the 
anti-administration  journals,  and  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "American  Leadership  in  China"  (Jlay  9, 
1901),  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  remarked: 
"  In  those  haggard  days  last  .Jul3'and  August  it  was 
the  American  secretary  of  state  who  maintained  his 
faith,  in  the  face  of  the  jeering  chancelleries  of  Eu- 
rope, that  the  legations  iu  Pekin  were  holding  out. 
It  has  since  become  easy  for  the  powers  to  trust  the 
educated  Chinese  ambassadors,  to  lean  upon  the 
great  Chinese  viceroys.  Mr.  Hay  did  it  then.  A 
very  simple  thing,  but  it  occurred  to  no  one  else  to 
do  it.  Genius  might  be  defined  as  a  knack  of  doing 
the  easy  and  natural  things  which  other  people  im- 
mediately curse  themselves  for  not  having  thought 
of  doing.  Genius  for  statecraft,  at  any  rate,  la}'  that 
way  in  tlie  Chinese  difficulty,  and  it  will  be  to  the 
lasting  honor  of  American  diplomacy  that  it  was  an 
American  diplomat  who  displayed  it."  At  an  earlier 
date  the  same  journal  said:  "That  the  American 
claim  for  indemnity  in  China  should  be  an  example 
of  moderation  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  proposal 
to  the  other  powers  to  reduce  their  joint  claim  to  a 
sum  within  the  power  of  China  to  pay,  is  but  in 
keeping  with  our  government's  clear  cut  and  honor- 
able attitude  throughout  the.se  negotiations.  It  has, 
perhaps,  saved  the  whole  situation  that  this  country 


and  Japan  have  refused  to  reckon  indemnities  d  la 
Russe,  and  have,  through  their  own  moderation, 
gained  the  right  to  appeal  for  a  like  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  more  grasping  powers.  Nothing  could 
show  better  than  the  present  instance  that  it  is  a 
genuine  moral  ascendancy  that  our  government  has 
gained  iu  Chinese  councils.  Oursmall  military  con- 
tingent played  its  part  well,  but  it  was  the  stead- 
fastness of  our  administration  in  opposing  one  or  two 
simple  principles  of  international  morality  to  the 
suspicious  and  covert  desires  of  the  other  powers 
that  really  gained  us  the  primacy.  And,  curiously 
enough  for  such  as  deny  that  oidinarj'  morals  have 
aught  to  do  with  policy,  this  simple  and  honorable 
attitude  is  likel_y  enough  to  pass  iu  history  for  high 
diplomacy."  In  1901  Ulr.  Hay  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing to  a  satisfactory  close  the  long  standing  contro- 
versy with  Turkey  over  questions  arising  from  the 
A  rmenian  disturbances.  Tlie  Porte  iu  July  granted 
an  irade  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  wrecked  missions 
and  for  the  extension  of  Robert  College  at  Constau- 
tiuople,  and  paid  the  indemuity  of  $95,000  for 
damages  done  to  American  missionaries  and  citizens. 
A  man  of  profound  convictions,  Sec.  Hay  has  car- 
ried his  religion  into  his  daily  life  -not  that  one  ever 
heare  him  talking  it  or  setting  up  a  moral  code 
which  he  would  force  upon  his  neighbor,  but  it 
goverus  all  that  he  does  aud  it  rules  his  life.  The 
foundation  of  all  religion,  it  has  been  said,  is  charity 
and  justice,  and  those  two  cardinal  virt.ues  find  their 
full  measure  in  Sec.  Haj'.  His  innate  love  of 
justice  and  his  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  follow  as  a  natural  corollary  to  his  boundless 
charity,  for  the  charitable  man  must  necessarily  be 
the  just  man.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  has  en- 
abled Sec.  Hay  to  win  so  many  diplomatic  triumphs, 
and  which  has  made  his  administration  of  the  state 
department  ever  memorable  in  American  history. 
At  the  time  Sec.  Hay  became  editor  in-chief  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune"  (1881),  he  was,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter known  as  an  author  than  as  a  jourui^list,  having 
published  "  Castiliau  Days,"  studies  of  Spanish  life 
and  character  (1871);  "Pike  County  Ballads  and 
Other  Pieces"  (18T1),  and  a  "  Translation  of  Emilio 
Castelar's  Treatise  on  the  Republican  Movement  iu 
Europe"  (1875).  The  " Ballads, "  some  of  which  ' 
were  written  in  his  college  daj's,  acquired  great 
popularity,  especially  "Jim  Bludso"  and  "Little 
,  Breeches,"  but  they  were  over-praised  at  the  time, 
and  are  held  in  slight  esteem  by  their  originator. 
For  several  years,  beginning  ia  1881,  his  time  was 
given  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  a  "  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  in  collaboration  with  John  G. 
Nicola}'.  After  publication  as  a  serial  in  the  "Cen- 
tury IMagazine"  iu  1887-89,  it  appeared  in  book 
form  in  ten  volumes,  and  immediately  took  place 
with  the  masterpieces  of  biography,  being  regarded 
as  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  its  subject.  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1890,  and  he  has 
been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  novel,  the 
"Bread  Winners."  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  his  alma  mater  in  1897,  from  Western  Reserve 
University  in  1891,  aud  from  Princeton  in  1901.  In 
1874  he  was  married  to  Clara  L.,  daughter  of  Amasa 
aud  Julia  A.  (Gleason)  Stone,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son,  Adelbert 
Stone  (1876-1901),  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1898; 
was  his  father's  secretary  in  London,  and  remained 
in  the  embassy  iu  the  same  capacity  after  Mr.  Hay 
returned  to  AVashington.  After  a"  trip  around  the 
world  as  captain's  clerk  on  an  army  transport  he 
took  part  in  the  Philippine  campaign,  exhibiting 
great  courage  in  various  battles.  From  December, 
1899,  until  the  spring  of  1901  he  was  U.  S.  consul  at 
Pretoria,  South  Africa,  and  although  the  youngest 
of  all  the  consuls  was  virtually  the  dean  of  the  con- 
sular corps.     He   gained  the  full  confidence  and 
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esteem  of  the  Boers  and  of  the  British,  and  displayed 
such  marked  diplomatic  talents  that  no  doubt  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself  had  his  life  been 
spared.  Shortly  before  his  death  Pres.  JfcKinley 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary.  Mr.  Ha5', 
■while  attending  a  reunion  of  liis  class  at  Yale,  was 
killed  by  an  accidental  fall,  June  23,  1901.  Tlie 
elder  of  Sec.  Hay's  daughters,  Helen,  has  published 
"Verses"  (1898);  "The  Little  Boy  Book"  (1899), 
and  the  "  Rose  of  Dawn,"  a  poem  of  the  South  Seas 
(1901). 

GAGE,  Lyman  Judson,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  born  at  De  Ruyter,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  June 
28,  1836,  son  of  Eli  A.,  and  Mary  Cornelia  (Judson) 
Gage.  He  is  descended  from  Tliomsis  Gage,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Yarmouth,  Cape  Cod,  about 
1640.  His  son  Benjamin  had  a  sou  Thomas,  who  set- 
tled in  Dutchess  county,  N.Y.  About  1800  Ebenezer, 
son  of  the  last  named  Thomas,  became  a  resident  of 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.  He  had  a  family  of  several 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Justus,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Lyman  Judson.  All  those  named  were  farmere, 
except  Eli  A.,  who  for  a  time  lived  at  Rome, 
Oneida  Co.  ,N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  commer- 
cial business.  The  sou  received  a  common  school 
education  in  his  native  coimty  of  Madison,  and  iipon 
removal  to  Oneida  county  he  had  for  a  short  time  the 
advantages  of  Rome  Acad- 
emy. Upon  the  removal  of 
his  father  to  Chicago  iu  1855, 
he  entered,  in  a  subordinate 
position,  a  banking  institu- 
tion in  that  city.  He  rose 
rapidly  through  the  various 
grades  until  in  1808  he  be- 
came casliier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  in  1883 
its  president,  as  in  fact  he 
had  been  its  manager  for 
many  years.  Under  his  guid- 
ance it  not  only  survived  sev- 
eral trj'ing  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing city,  but  it  came  to  be 
a  leading  and  at  times  the 
most  powerful  bauk  in  the 
United  States.  Its  stock,  in 
1868,  was  worth  not  more 
than  par,  and  notwitlistand- 
ing  dividends  of  teu  per 
cent,  paid  annually  since  tliat  time,  the  value 
of  principal  invested  tlierein  has  increased  si.xfold. 
It  was  one  of  the  institutions  to  survive  the  crisis  of 
the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  the  panic,  no  less  de- 
structive of  value,  of  1873.  Iu  those  days  of  wrecks 
it  stood  as  an  example  to  otlier  banks  and  by  its 
moral  influence  sustained  several  which  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  the  wall.  Distinguished  as  have 
beeu  Mr.  iGage's  achievements  iu  b'-iildiug  up  a 
powerful  banking  house,  they  are,  while  better 
known,  perhaps,  not  to  be  compared  with  successes 
involved  in  the  municipal  growth  of  Cliicago.  The 
increase  in  population  from  60,000  to  nearly  2,000,- 
000  gave  full  employment  to  his  energies,  both  iu 
relation  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  inci- 
dental to  such  a  development  and  to  the  enormous 
expansion  of  business  affairs  of  the  bank  to  which 
he  was  related.  Although  actively  participating  in 
the  solution  of  those  municipal  problems  which 
always  confront  members  of  a  free  society  he 
eschewed  politics  as  the  word  is  understood,  and 
constantly  declined  invitations  to  public  ofiice. 
There  is  scarcely  any  stage  of  development  in  the 
city's  growtli  where  his  influence  has  not  been  felt. 
In  civic  matters  as  well  as  in  business  affairs  he 
took  a  prominent  and  useful  part.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Civic  Federatiou   of   Chicago,  a 


large  organization  composed  of  citizens  representing 
all  classes  and  creeds.  This  association  has  now 
had  an  honorable  and  useful  historj',  having  taken 
for  years  past  an  influential  part  in  securing  needed 
municipal  reform.  With  the  incipiency  of  the 
World's  fair  project  in  1893,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  through  his  aids  and  subordinates  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  by  voluntary  subscription  towards 
tliat  enterprise  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  forty- 
five  directors  lie  was  imanimously  chosen  president, 
and  by  his  energy,  patience,  skill  and  tact  carried  the 
undertaking  through  the  most  trying  period  of  its 
history.  He  organized  the  Chicago  Clearing  House 
Association,  was  its  president  for  a  niunberof  years, 
and  always  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  has  three  times  been  president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  and  president  of  theCommercial 
Club  of  Chicago,  a  strong  organization  limited  in 
number  to  sixty  and  composed  only  of  representa- 
tive business  men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  in  the  cosmopolitan  and  heterogeneous 
population  of  Chicago  the  elements  of  dissatisfaction 
and  disorganization  found  good  breeding  ground. 
This  was  made  apparent  by  such  events  as  the  Hay- 
market  riot  and  otlier  anarchistic  disturbances.  He 
therefore  organized  what  became  known  as  the 
Economic  Conferences,  bringing  together  all  classes 
of  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  cultivated, 
that  they  might  in  friendly  discussion  learn  one  an- 
other's wrongs  and  together  consider  the  remedy. 
He  wrote  tlie  platform  of  the  organization:  one  upon 
which  citizens  of  all  kinds  could  stand,  and  for 
three  years  during  the  winter  himself  led  discussions 
in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  socialism  and 
other  forms  of  revolutiouaiy  tendencies.  Tlie  cer- 
tain result  was  a  better  feeling  among  the  classes, 
a  better  understauding  among  the  masses,  and 
benefit  to  the  city's  social  and  moral  status.  He  has 
contributed  much  by  his  pen  to  the  public  causes  in 
which  he  has  been  interested.  When  iu  the  early 
seventies  the  growth  of  the  greenback  movement 
became  pronounced  he  was  active  in  organizing  the 
Honest  Sloney  League  which  began  a  campaign  of 
education  against  the  rapidly  spreading  movement 
for  a  permanent  paper  currency.  His  writings  at 
that  time  were  widely  circulated  and  doubtless  con- 
tributed much  towards  arresting  the  spread  of  the 
movement.  He  is  a  clear  writer  and  his  style  pos- 
sesses much  liler.'uy  merit.  He  has  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  slating  the  truth  attractively  and  convinc- 
ingl}-.  His  public  addresses  and  state  papers  are 
likely  long  to  be  referred  to  as  authority  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat.  The  national  treasury 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  business  life  of  tlie 
country  tliat  it  needs  must  have  at  its  head  a  careful 
and  experienced  financier.  When,  at  the  close  of 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1896,  during  which 
questions  relating  to  the  currency  of  the  country 
overwhelmed  all  other  issues,  resulting  in  the 
election  of  Pres.  McKiuley,  Mr.  Gage  was 
called  upon  to  preside  over  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, there  was  universal  agreement  that  the 
selection  was  one  which  could  not  have  been  more 
fittingly  made.  His  conduct  of  national  finances 
during  the  war  with  Spain  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  A  loan  of  $300,000,000'  having  been 
decided  upon  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  conflict, 
the  people  were  appealed  to,  congress  on  June  13, 
1898,  authorizing  an  issue  of  bonds  to  that  amount 
at  three  per  cent,  interest.  Much  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed whether  lionds  having  .so  low  a  rate  could  be 
sold  except  at  a  discount,  but  the  response  was  im- 
mediate and  the  entire  loan  was  absorbed  by  indi- 
vidual offers  for  amounts  less  than  $4,500,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  applying  being  330,000.     In  his  first 
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annual  report  (the  first  treasury  report  for  thirty 
years  which  had  to  do  with  expeuditures  in  war), 
Hec.  Gage  said:  "  Tlie  experiment  may  be  con- 
sidered a  justifiable  oue  and  it  worked  out  in  a  way 
to  strengthen  the  national  credit.  Tlie  fact  that  it 
was  covered  by  subscriptious  many  times  over,  ex- 
hibited to  all  coiuitries  tlie  spirit  of  the  people  as 
nothing  else  could,  and  iustautly  impressed  other 
powers  with  a  sense  of  the  resources  at  command  of 
the  United  States  should  a  larger  struggle  arise."  In 
tlie  same  report  he  urged  the  reformation  of  the 
national  banking  system  in  order  that  it  might  be 
made  effective  to  commercial  and  industrial  needs, 
and  to  this  end  called  for  the  elimination  in  a  safe 
and  proper  way,  of  tlie  injurious  interference  in  our 
currency  system  by  the  legal  tender  paper  money 
of  the  government.  Jlr.  Gage  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  has  one  son,  now  engaged  in  business  in 
Chicago. 

ALGER,  Kussell  A.,  secretary  of  war  and 
governor  of  Micliigan.     (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  276.) 

ROOT,  Elihu,  secretary  of  war,  was  born  at 
Clinton,  Oneidaco.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15, 1845,  sonof  Oreu 
and  Nancy  Whitney  (Buttiick)Koot,  who  wereof  Eng- 
lish descent.  His  father  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Hamilton  College.  Elihu  Root  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1864.  During  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  academy  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  tlien  studied  law  under, John  N. 
Pomeroy,  at  Rochester,  completing  the  course  at 
the  law  school  of  the  Uuiversitj'  of  New  York.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation,  in  1867,  he  enicred  the 
law  office  of  Man  &  Parsons,  New  York  city.  In 
1868  he  formed  his  first  partnership:  with  John  N. 
Strahan,  and  this  continued  until  1876,  when  a  new 
partnership  was  formed,  with  Willard  Bartlett,  now 
oue  of  the  judges  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  New 
York.  A  third  partnership  was  formed  inl8S6  with 
Samuel  B.  Clarke.  He  became  counsel  for  and 
director  in  several  banks,  attorney  for  several  steam 
railroads,  and  the  chief  adviser  of  the  syndicate  con- 
trolling the  Broadway  raih-oad;  also  counsel  for 
many  private  corporations.  He  was  counsel  for 
William  M.  Tweed  and  James  H.  IngersoU  in  the 
matters  arising  out  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  upon 
the  county  of  New  York  by  tlie  Tweed  ring;  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  sugar  trust  in  its  various 
litigations;  was  counsel  for  Judge  Hilton  in  tlie 
Stewart  will  case,  and  in  the  suit  of  Branogh  rs. 
Smith  growing  out  of  the  claims  of  the  alleged  Irish 
heirs  against  the  Stewart  estate.  He  represented 
Hamilton  College  in  the  Payerweather  will  case; 
acted  for  the  executors  in  the  Hoyt  and  Hector  C. 
Havemeyer  will  cases,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  contestants  in  the  Hammersley  will  case. 
The  defence  of  Police  Commissioners  French  and 
Wheeler  in  the  proceedings  to  remove  them  fronr 
office  was  conducted  by  him,  as  was  that  of  Inspector 
Williams,  of  Fire  Chief  McCabe  in  the  proceedings 
by  the  fire  commissioners  to  remove  him  from  office, 
and  of  Commissioner  Post  in  the  attempt  of  Mayor 
Grant  to  remove  the  dock  commissioners.  Sir. 
Root  was  counsel  for  Robert  Ray  Hamilton  and  for 
his  executors  after  liis  death;  represented  Shipman, 
Larocque  and  Choate  in  their  action  against  the 
Bank  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  arising  out  of  Be- 
dell's forgeries,  and  was  counsel  in  numerous  electric 
light  cases  and  in  the  Yale  lock  infringement  suit. 
Mr.  Root  was  connected  with  the  reform  movement 
in  1871,  and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1879,  but  though 
running  ahead  of  his  ticket  he  was  defeated.  As 
cliairman  of  the  Republican  county  committee  dur- 
ing 1886  and  1887  he  accomplished  an  amount  of 
■work  that  was  remarkable  in  one  having  so  much  to 
do  as  a  professional  man ;  for  many  years,  also,  he 


was  executive  member  of  the  21st  assembly  district. 
Eloquence  and  a  ready  wit  made  him  popular  as  a 
campaign  speaker,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  life 
in  New  York  cit}'  he  was  often  cjillcd  upon  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  Of  recent  years  he  has  appeared 
infrequently  upon  the  platform,  but  his  speech  at 
Canton,  0.  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1900,  was  considered  to  be  the  equal  of  any  he  had 
delivered.  In  March,  1883.  Pres.  Arthur  appointed 
Mr.  Root  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  and  he  held  that  office  until  July,  1883. 
He  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  state  constitutional 
convention  of  1894  and  chairman  of  tlie  judiciary 
committee.  Gov.  Roosevelt  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  ability,  and  any  one  of  several  offices  at 
the  governor's  disposal  was  within  reach  if  Mr.  Root 
had  been  seeking-  for  honors.  In  the  opinion  of  Pres. 
>IcKinley,  Mr.  Root  would  have  conferred  honor  on 
his  native  country  by  becoming  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, but  the  resignation,  in  July, 
1898,  of  Russell  A.  Alger,  secre- 
tary of  war,  afforded  another  op- 
portunity of  utilizing  his  services, 
and  on  Aug.  1st  Mr.  Root  entered 
the  cabinet.  He  quickly  checked 
the  demoralization  that  was  spread- 
ing in  the  army,  due  to  a  quarrel 
between  Adj. -Gen.  Corbin  and 
Maj.-Gen.  Miles,  and  during  -a 
protracted  illness  of  Sec.  Hay  jier- 
formed  the  chief  burdens  of  tlie 
department  of  slate  in  addition 
to  his  own.  A  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army,  formu- 
lated by  him,  has  among  its  feat- 
ures the  establishment  of  a  war 
college  and  a  modification  of  the 
seniority  rule,  giving  selection  a 
part  in  promotion.  3fr.  Root  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  League,  Century,  Players'  and  Metropolitan 
clubs  of  New  York  city. 

LONG,  John  D.,  secretary  of  the  navy  and 
governor  of  Jlassachusetts.     (See  Vol.  II.,  p.  121.) 

BLISS,  Cornelius  Newton,  secretary  of  the 
interior,  was  born  at  Fall  River,  Slass.,  Jan.  26, 
1833,  son  of  Asahel  Newton  and  Irene  Borden 
(Luther)  Bliss.  The  family  is  of  English  origin, 
the  earliest  American  ancestor  being  Thomas 
Bliss,  a  native  of  Belstone,  Devonshire,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England  in  1635.  From  him  the  line 
of  descent  runs  through  Jonathan  and  iliriam  Har- 
mon; Jonathan  and  Miriam  Carpenter;  Lieut. 
Ephraim  and  Racli6l  Carpenter;  Capt.  Jonathan 
and  Lydia  Wheeler,  and  Asahel  and  Deborah  (Mar- 
tin) Bliss,  the  grandparents  of  Sec.  Bliss.  His 
mother  also  was  of  English  descent,  and  her  an- 
cestors, the  Luthers,  were  early  settlers  in  New 
England,  being  identified  with  the  founding  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1637.  Asahel  Newton  Blis.s, 
a  farmer  and  merchant  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.[ 
died  when  Cornelius  was  an  infant,  and  his 
widow  was  married  later  to  Edward  S.  Keep;  they 
in  1840  removed  to  New  Orleans,  leaving  the  boy 
with  relatives  in  Fall  River.  There  he  remained 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  rejoined 
his  mother,  completed  his  education  at  the  New 
Orleans  high  school  and  then  for  a  year  was  em- 
ployed in  his  stepfather's  counting  room.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  went  to  Boston,  and  in  1848 
entered  the  service  of  James  M.  Beebe  &  Co.,  at 
that  time  the  largest  importing  dry-goods  and  job- 
bing house  in  the  United  States.  Here  he  displayed 
a  natural  instinct  for  business  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve, while  energy  in  pushing  the  interests  of  his 
employers  caused  his  advance  until  he  became  a 
partner.     The  firm  dissolved  partnership  in  1866, 
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and  Mr.  Bliss  connected  himself  with  John  S.  and 
Ebeu  Wiijrht  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  but  soon  after 
visited  New  Yorli  city  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Boston  house.  This  he  organized  under  the  firm 
name  of  WriKht,  Bliss  &  Fabyan,  of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  selling  agents  for  many  of 
the  best  known  New  England  manufacturers.  The 
firm  merged  into  Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.,  becaime  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  accredited  houses  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  known  the  world  over.  Be- 
sides transacting  an  enormous  general  business  they 
represent  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
Otis  Co.,  the  Androscoggin  Co.,  the  Bates  Mill, 
American  Printing  Co.,  and  many  others.  Thus, 
i\[r.  Bliss  necessarily  attained 
jrreat  prominence  and  naturally 
Iiis  services  are  frequently  sought 
by  powerful  corporate  and  vested 
interests.  He  is  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  (once  having  served  as  its 
acting  president);  the  Central 
Tnist  Co. ;  American  Surety  Co. ; 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.; 
Home  Insurance  Co.,  and  other 
institutions,  the  Union  League 
Club,  and  a  governor  and  treas- 
urer of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
Mr.  Bliss  served  as  a  delegate  to 
city,  county  and  state  conven- 
tions, and  in  1884  was  chairman 
.-s'^^^^Y  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
'  attend   the   Republican  national 

convention  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  urg- 
ing the  nomination  of  Chester  A.  Arthur  to  the 
presidency.  During  Arthur's  term  he  declined  a 
cabinet  position.  lu  1885  Jlr.  Bliss  declined  to  have 
his  name  mentioned  in  the  New  York  state  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship; 
nevertheless  he  received  a  large  couiplimentary 
vote  on  that  occasion.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
New  York  state  Republican  committee  in  1887  and 
again  in  1888,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
national  committee  in  1892.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1888  his  great  executive  ability  was  dis- 
played in  the  canvass  which  resulted  in  carrying  the 
state  for  Harrison  and  Morton,  thus  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Republican  ticket,  as  New  York  was  con- 
ceded to  be  the  pivotal  state  in  the  contest.  In  1889- 
90  he  was  a  member  of  the  international  American 
conference,  held  in  Washington.  Appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  by  Pres.  McKinlev,  he  served 
from  March  4,  1897,  until  Feb.  20,  1899",  when,  for 
private  and  personal  reasons,  he  retired.  Mr.  Bliss 
is  president  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
League  for  the  dissemination  of  protective  doctrine, 
to  combat  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Cobden 
Club  and  American  Tariff  Reform  Club  in  this 
countrv.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  Century, 
Union"  League,  Riding,  Players',  Merchants'  and 
Metropolitan  clubs  and  New  England  Society.  Mr. 
Bliss  was  married,  in  1859,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Avery  Plumer,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  has 
A  daughter  and  a  son  living. 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  secretary  of  the 
interior,  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala..  June  12,  1835, 
son  of  Henry  and  Anne  (Erwiu)  Hitchcock,  and 
brother  of  Henry  Hitchcock.  (See  page  19(5.)  He 
was  educated  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in  1851  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business  until  1860,  when  he  went  to  China,  having 
relatives  settled  there,  and  entered  the  mercantile 
house  of  Oliphant  &  Co.  He  remained  in  China 
twelve  years,  and  then  returned  to  America,  and  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  soon  became  prominent  in 
business  stairs.     He  was  president  of  several   im- 


portant maimfacturiug  concerns,  and  controlled 
large  railroad  interests.  His  business  affairs,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  tariff,  made  him  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  Washington,  and  he  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  William  McKinley,  which  after- 
wards ripened  into  a  warm  personal  friendship.  This 
fact,  and  his  recognized  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  especially  hi.s  familiarity  with  affairs 
in  China,  Ciiused  his  nomination  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  in  August,  1897,  by  Pres.  JlclCinley,  as 
ambassador  to  Russia.  This  important  oflSce  he 
continued  to  hold  until  December,  1898,  when  the 
president  cabled  to  Air.  Hitchcock  the  offer  of  a 
position  in  his  cabinet:  that  of  secretary  of  the 
interior,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Cornelius 
N.  Blisi'.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  senate 
confirmed  the  appointment  at  once.  "Ambassador 
Hitchcock" — said  the  New  York  "Tribune"  at  the 
time — "was  selected  bj'  Pres.  Mclvinle3'  to  rep- 
resent the  United  Slates  at  this  couit  by  reason  of 
the  president's  personal  knowledge  of  his  special 
fitness  to  strengthen  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  to  find  a 
market  for  surplus  American  manufactured  articles. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the  immense 
increase  in  the  orders  for  American  products  from 
Russia  during  the  last  year  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  success  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  manufacturing  and  exporting  nation.  It  has 
elicited  favorable  comments  from  the  correspondents 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  Europe,  who  com- 
mended his  example  to  the  representatives  of  other 
nations.  The  importance  and  the  character  of 
the  services  rendered  the  United  States  by  Ambas- 
sador Hitchcock  during  the  Spanish-American  war 
by  keeping  the  Russian  government  and  repre- 
sentatives of  European  governments  represented  at 
this  court  advised  as  to  the  causes  that  led  to  and 
issues  involved  in  the  war,  as  well  as  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  transfer  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  most 
probably  never  will  be  known,  as  they  were  neces- 
sarily secret  in  their  nature,  and  consisted  of  private 
conferences  with  the  foreign  oltice  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
keeping  them  advised  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  placingdocnnients  be- 
fore them  giving  the  Air.er- 
ican  view  of  questions  that 
might  be  raised  concerning 
the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  he  was 
repeatedly  thanked."  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem 
atconrtand  insociety,  and 
his  departure  elicited  ex- 
pressions of  deep  icgret. 
His  acceptance  enabled 
Pres.  AIcKinley  to  restore 
that  balance  in  the  cabi- 
net between  the  East  and 
West  which  had  been  lost 
through  changes  and  re- 
tirements, the  West  having  again  four  out  of  the 
eight  portfolios.  Sec.  Hitchcock  is  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  having  been  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Crystal  Plate  Glass  Co.,  of  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  one  of 
the  richest  firms  in  that  manufacture  In  the  country. 

GAKY,  James  Albert,  postmaster-general  of 
the  United  States,  was  horn  in  Uncasville,  New 
London  co..  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1833,  son  of  James 
Sullivan  and  Pamelia  ( Forrest)  Gary.  The  family 
is  of  English  descent,  the  foun<ler  of  the  American 
line  having  been  John  Gary,  a  Lancashire  farmer, 
who  cjimeto  America  in  1712  with  his  brother,  James. 
The  latter  settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  John  Gary 
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in  New  Hatnpsbire,  where  he  died  in  early  man- 
hood, leaving  a  large  family.     One  of  his  sons,  also 
named  John  Gary,  was  the  father  of  James  Sullivan 
Gary,  and  grandfather  of  James  A.  Gary.     James 
S.  Gary  was  born  al  Med  way.  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1808, 
and  at  an  early  age  entering  a  cotton-mill  in  that 
town,  became  thoroughly  equipped  bj'  practical  ex- 
perience in  all  the  details  of  the  business;  in  1830  he 
was  married  to  Pamelia,  daughter  of  Deacon  Eben- 
ezer  Forrest,  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  who  had  seen  service 
in  tlie  revolutionary  war.     Their  two  children  were 
James  Albert  and  Pamelia  A.,  now  ^Mrs.  Hart  B. 
Holton,  of  Baltimore  county,  Md.  In  1838heengaged 
in  cotton  manufacturing  in  Maryland,  ultimately  be- 
coming proprietor  of  the 
plant  now  known  as  the 
Alberton  mills,  at  Alber- 
toii,  Howard  co.,  Md.,  and 
after  a  most  successful  ca- 
reer died  March  7,    1870. 
James  A.  Gary   attended 
school  at   Rockliill   Insti- 
tute,  EUicott  City,    Md., 
and  afterward  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville.Pa.   In 
1861   he  was  admitted  to 
partnership  by  his  father, 
under  the  st3'le  of  James 
S.   Gary  &   Son,  and  the 
energy  which  lie  brouglit 
into  the  affairs  of  the  firm 
was  quickly  made  appar- 
'  eut.     An  office  and  ware- 
house was  established   in 
Baltimore,  and  in  1863  a 
branch  house  was  opened  in  St.  Louis,  which  contin- 
ued for  many  years.   In  1870  Mr.  Gary  succeeded  his 
father  as  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  conducted  its  af- 
fairs with  marked  success,  until  he  entered  the  cabinet 
of  Pres.  McKinlej'  in  March,  1897,  since  which  time 
his  sou,  E.  Stanley  Gary,  has  been  manager  of  the 
business.     He  owns  also  valuable  busiuess  properties 
in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties;  was  president 
for    several   years   of   the   Merchants    and    Jlanu- 
facturers'   Association;     is    now    president-  of  the 
Citizens'  National  Bank,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Co.;  holds  directorships  in    the 
Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore;  the  Baltimore  Ware- 
house Co.;   the  American   Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guarantee 
Co.;  is  also  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Brown 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  free  library. 
Mr.  Gar}'  was  an  ardent  Unionist  during  the    civil 
war,  aud  has  since  been  a  Republican.     He  was  one 
of  three  delegates  to  the  Union  convention  in  1861 
at  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause.    In  1870,  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  seemed  a  call  of  duty  in  promoting 
purer  politics,  he  accepted  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  congress  in  the  5th  district,  but  owing  to  the 
large  Democratic  majority  at  that  time,  his  defeat 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.     In  1879  he  was 
nominated  by  his  party  for  governor  of  JIaryland. 
but  for  the  same  reason  failed  of  election,  in  spite  of 
a  very  active  canvass.     He  has  been  a  delegate  to 
every  Republican  national   convention  since  1873, 
and  for  sixteen  years  (1880-96),  represented  INIary- 
land  on  the  national  committee.     On  his  inaugura- 
tion Pres.  McKiuley  nominated  him  as  postmaster- 
general,  and  he  was  confirmed  March  5,  1897,  enter, 
ing  immediately  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  the  of- 
fice.   Known  as  a  business  man  far  more  than  a  poli- 
tician, his  appointment  was  received  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  high  standard  of  our  postal  service  would 
be  thoroughly  maintained, and  subsequent  experience 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  estimate."    His  long 
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and  varied  business  training  enabled  him  to  readily 
master  the  workingsof  the  greatest  business  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and  efficiently  direct  its 
general  policy.  With  the  conviction  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  postal  savings  system  would  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  set  forth 
his  views  in  his  annual  report  for  1897,  which  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  ttie  literature  of  the 
subject.  He  was  enabled  to  institute  mimerous 
reforms  and  improved  methods,  greatly  facilitating 
routine  business,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably 
reduciug  the  cost  of  the  service.  So  strenuously 
and  indefatigably  did  he  apply  himself  to  his  duty 
that  his  health  failed  him,  and  on  April  18,  1898,  he 
was  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted  a  few  daj's  later  with  great  regret  aud  re- 
luctance. He  was  married  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  26, 
1856,  to  Lavinia  W.,  daughter  of  James  and 
Catherine  (Ely)  Corne.  He  has  seven  daughters 
and  one  son,  E.  Stanley  Gary,  who  became  a  partner 
in  his  firm  in  1884. 

SMITH,  Charles  Emory,  postmaster  general, 
was  born  at  Mausfield,  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  Feb.  18, 
1843,  son  of  Emory  B.  and  Arvilla  T.  (Royce) 
Smith.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  silk.  In 
1849  the  family  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
son  obtained  his  rudimentary  education  in  the  public 
schools,  after  which  he  entered  Albaii}-  Academy, 
and  in  liis  senior  year  contributed  leading  articles  to 
the  "  Evening  Transcript."  He  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Union  College,  Schenectad)',  in  1859,  was 
made  captain  of  the  Wide  Awakes,  an  under- 
graduate Republican  club,  and  also  represented  his 
alma  mater  on  the  board  of  editors  of  the  "  Univer- 
sity Review,"  published  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  an 
inter-collegiate  quarterly.  Soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion, in  1861,  he  became  military  secretary  to  Gen. 
John  F.  Rathbone,  then  engaged  in  organizing  and 
turning  over  to  Federal  authorities  the  state  levies. 
Later  he  was  promoted  to 
judge  advocate-general  with 
rank  of  major,  but  after 
eighteen  months' .service,  the 
method  of  raising  troops  hav- 
ing been  changed,  entered 
the  otBce  of  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state,  where 
he  remained  until  tlie  elec- 
tion to  the  governorship  of 
Horatio  Sej-mour.  Then  for 
a  year  and  a  half  he  taught 
in  the  Albany  Academy,  w  ril- 
ing, meanwhile,  for  the  "Ex- 
press." In  1865  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  that  paper  and 
became  its  editor,  raising  it 
from  a  local  journal  into  so 
strong  a  political  force  that 
on  there-election  of  Gov.  Fen- 
ton,  in  1866,  it  became  a  rival 
of  the  "Journal,"  the  rec- 
ognized Republican  organ. 
During  the  closing  term  of  Gov.  Fenton  Mr.  Smith 
was  his  secretary,  without  giving  up  editorial  duties, 
and  his  intimate  relations  with  the  governor  continued 
after  the  latter's  election  to  the  senate.  lu  1870  he  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  "Journal  "  with  George 
Dawson,  and  in  1876,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  he  was  made  editor-in-chief.  This  position 
made  him  powerful  in  the  journalism  and  politics  of 
New  York  state.  Meanwhile,  1874,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Press  Association,  and  de- 
livered the  annual  address.  In  1873  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  convention,  and  for  nearly  six  suc- 
cessive years  was  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on 
resolutions,  the  exception  occurring  in  1877,  when 
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the  post  was  held  by  Roscoe  Conkling,  aud  Mr.  Smith 
acted  as  secretary.  Mr.  Smith  liad  au  important 
part  in  framing  the  state  Republican  platforms;  iu 
that  of  1877  inserting  the  first  New  York  declaration 
iu  favor  of  civil  service  reform,  and  in  that  of  1878 
reconciling  the  differences  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Sen.  Conkliug  after  the  sharp  clash  of  the 
previous  year.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  of  1876,  and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  drafted  a  large  part  of  its  plat- 
form. In  opposition  to  the  machine  organization  he 
supported  Hon.  George  B.  Sloan  for  speaker  of  the 
assembly  iu  1876,  and  iu  1880  declined  tooccupj'his 
old  position  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions on  account  of  differences  with  the  leaders  of 
the  majority.  lie  was,  however,  clioseu  both  tempo- 
rary and  permuiieut  chairman  of  the  convention. 
The  same  3'ear  Mr.  Smith  removed  to  Pliiladolphia 
to  become  editor  and  part  proprietorof  the  "Press," 
a  newspaper  whicli  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity 
and  influence  imder  Jolin  W.  Forney  had  passed 
under  other  control  and  lost  its  prestige.  In  the 
hands  of  the  new  proprietors  the  journal  was  trans- 
formed. Jlr.  Smith  reorganized  its  news  system 
and  its  staff,  and  infused  such  force  into  its  editorials 
that  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880  it  ex- 
erted its  old  influence,  and  on  the  nomination  of 
Blaine  and  Logan  in  1884  it  attained  a  thoroughly 
national  position.  In  1881  he  opened  the  campaign 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  state  committee.  In  18S7, 
when  the  first  mayor  of  Philadelphia  under  the  new 
reform  charter  was  to  be  elected,  Mr.  Smith  was 
chairman  of  the  Union  League  committee,  which 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date. He  was  active  in  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention of  1888,  and  made  an  address  before  it  pro- 
posing Mayor  Edwin  H.  Fitler  for  president.  In  the 
succeeding  campaign  he  took  the  stump  in  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  On  Feb. 
10,  1890,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia 
by  Pres.  Harrison,  and  four  days  later  the  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  this  office  for  two  years,  during  which 
period  he  distributed  the  money  and  provisions  sent 
from  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  sufferers 
from  the  famine  in  Russia,  and  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of 
the  "May  laws,"  which  were  aimed  at  the  Hebrews 
in  the  empire.  In  April,  1893,  Mr.  Smith  returned 
to  this  country,  and  two  months  later  resigned,  re- 
suming his  editorial  position  on  the  "  Press"  and  tak- 
ing an  active  part  iu  the  presidential  campaign.  In 
1895  he  stumped  Ohio,  speaking  twice  with  Gov. 
McKiuley;  in  1896  he  was  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  wrote,  it  is  said,  a  large 
part  of  its  platform  of  that  year.  On  April  21,  1898. 
he  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States,  succeeding  James  A.  Gary,  and  having  served 
acceptably  through  the  first  term  was  continued  in 
ofl5ce  by  Pres.  McKinley.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture of  his  administration  was  the  establishment  of 
the  rural  free  delivery.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  1899-1900,  only  391  routes  had  been 
created;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1900-1901, 
about  4,300  towns  enjoyed  its  advantages.  In  1871 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  College  for 
five  years,  and  in  1879-80  he  was  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  New  York.  In  1889  he  delivered  the 
honorary  chancellor's  address  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Union  College,  his  theme  being,  "Are 
We  Worse  than  Our  Fathers  ?"  On  that  occasion 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  married  in 
Albany  to  Ella  Huntley.     They  have  no  children. 

WILSON,  James,  secretary  of  agriculture,  was 
born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  16,  1835,  nephew 
of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  McCosh,  ex-president  of  Princeton 


College.  In  1853  his  parents  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  whence, 
in  1885,  he  removed  to  Traer,  Tama  co.,  Iowa.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  Iowa  College.  As  early  as  1861  Mr. 
Wilson  took  up  farming  as  au  occupation,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  elected 
to  the  state  a.ssembly,  of 
whose  lower  house  he  he- 
came  speaker.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  to  the  43d  con- 
gress (1873-75),  also  to  the 
44th  (1875-77),  and  to  the 
48th  (1883-85).  In  the  in- 
terim between  the  44th  and 
48th  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  railway  commission; 
in  1870-74  he  was  a  regent 
of  the  State  University;  anil 
in  1890-97  was  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment 
As.sociation,  and  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Ames. 
He  was  confirmed  secretary 
of  agriculture  in  Pros.  McKinley 's  cabinet,  March  5, 
1897,  and  was  retained  in  office  when  the  president 
began  his  second  term. 

McKENNA,  Joseph,  attorney-general  and  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  10, 1848,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  JIcKenra,  natives  respectively  of  Ireland  and 
England.  He  attended  St.  Joseph's  College,  in  that 
city,  until  1855,  when  the  family  removed  to  Beni- 
cia,  Cal. ,  and  there  he  entered  St.  Augustine  College 
and  took  up  the  study  of  law.  In  the  year  of  his 
graduation  and  admission  to  the  bar  (1865)  he  was 
elected  district-attorney  of  Solano  county,  and  two 
years  later  was  re-elected.  At  the  end  of  his  second 
terra  he  removed  to  Suisun,  and  there  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  in  which  body  he  delivered  a 
notable  speech  on  the  proposal  to  create  a  state  board 
of  railroad  commissioners;  in  1876  the  Republicans 
of  the  3d  congressional  district  nominated  him  for 
congress,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  a  similar  attempt 
in  1878  also  failed.  In 
1884  his  supporterswere 
successful,  and  in  1885 
he  entered  congress  to 
represent  the  3rd  con- 
gressionaldistrict,andto 
remain,  by  re-election, 
until  the  first  se.5sion  of 
the52ndcongress(1891). 
As  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and 
means,  the  only  one 
from  a  state  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  he 
was  concerned  with  im- 
portant tariff,  legisla- 
tion, and  was  closelj'- 
associated  with  William 
McKinley.  Pres.  Har- 
rison, in  February,  1893, 
appointed  him  circuit 
jiidge  for  the  9th,  or 
Pacific  coast  circuit,  to 
succeed  Lorenzo  Sawyer.  In  3Iarch,  1897,  he 
entered  McKinley's  cabinet  as  attornej'-general, 
succeedlug  Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  but  in  De- 
cember was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  by  Pres.  McKinley  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Field.  On  Jan.  21,  1898,  the  appoint- 
ment was  unanimously  confirmed,  and  on  Jan.  26th 
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Judge  McKenna  took  his  seat  on  the  supreme  beuch. 
His  best  known  work  as  attorney-general  was  the 
opinion  rendered  on  section  22  of  the  Diiigley  law, 
and  his  part  In  the  settlement  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  controverey.  He  was  married  iu  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  10,  1869,  to  Amanda,  daughter  of  P.  G. 
Borneman.   They  have  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

GRIGGS,  John  William,  attorney-general, 
was  born  at  Newton,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  July  10, 
1849,  son  of  Daniel  and  Emeline  (Johnson)  Griggs. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Newton, 
and  at  Lafayette  College,  Eastou,  Pa.,  where  he 
was»graduated  iu  1868,  and  then  took  up  the  study 
of  law  iu  tlie  office  ot  Robert  Hamilton  at  Newton. 
Later  he  studied  iu  the  office  of  Socrates  Tultle  iu 
Paterson,  and  in  1872,  the  year  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  formed  a  partnersliip  with  that  geutle- 
man  which  continued  for  eight  years.  His  appoiut- 
ment  to  the  office  of  city  counsel  soou  followed;  later 
he  became  president  of  the  Paterson  National  Bank 
and  the  Paterson  Safe  Deposit  Co.  Iu  1875  Mr. 
Griggs  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly  and  had 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  and  legislation  ot  the 
lower  house.  In  1876  he  was  re-elected.  In  1882 
he  became  a  state  senator,  representing  Passaic 
county,  and  in  1886,  as  president  of  that  body,  pre- 
sided at  the  Laverty  impeachment  trial.  The  law 
for  the  taxation  of  miscellaneous  corporations  was 
drawn  by  him,  and  he  was  prominently  concerned 
iu  framing  the  railroad  tax  act.  He  led  the  Repub- 
licans in  tlie  joint  meeting  in  1887  iu  the  contest  for 
the  senatorship  which  ended  in  Gov.  Abbett's  de- 
feat. In  1888  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Re- 
publican convention  and  presented  the  name  of 
William  Walter  Plielps  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  On  the  death  of  Justice  Bradley,  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  In  1892,  Pres.  Harrison 
seriously  considered  the  question  of  appointing  ]Mr. 
Griggs  as  his  successor,  but  the  honor  Anally  passed 
to  another.  In  1895  Mr.  Griggs 
was  elected  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  being  the  first  Repub- 
lican for  thirty  years  to  bold 
that  office.  His  plurality  over 
Alexander  T.  McGill  was  26,- 
900.  On  the  resignation  of 
Joseph  McKenna  to  become  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  he  succeeded  him  as  at- 
tornej'-general  of  the  L'nited 
States,  takiuglhe  oath  of  office, 
Jan.  31,  1S9S.  On  March  31, 
1901,  he  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Philander  C.  Knox, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Griggs 
IS  a  member  of  the  Hamilton 
Club,  of  Paterson,  and  the 
,         fY  Union  League  Club,  of  New 

/V"    /''\/^q  ^  A     York  city.     He  is  a  lover  of 
athletics  and  of  hunting  and 
has  won  several  prizes  iu  con- 
tests at  the  state  rifle  range. 

KNOX,  Philander  Chase,  attorney-general, 
was  born  at  Brownsville,  Fa3-ette  CO.,  Pa.,  May  6, 
1853,  son  of  David  S.  and  Rebekah  (Page)  Knox.  His 
father  was  a  banker  at  Brownsville.  He  niatiiculaled 
at  the  University  of  AVest  Virginia;  but  was  grad- 
uated at  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O.,  in 
1872;  then  entered  the  law  office  of  H.  P.  Swope, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1875.  He  was  assistant  U.  S.  district-attorney  for 
the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876,  and  in 
1877  formed  a  law  partnership  with  James  H.  Reed, 
as  Knox  &  Reed,  and  became  counsel  for  many 
large  interests,  including  the  Carnegie  companj'.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 


ciation in  1897.  He  is  said  to  have  been  considered 
by  Pres.  McKinley  for  attorney-general  in  his 
cabinet  in  1897,  but  would  not  encourage  the  ap- 
pointment at  that  time  on 
account  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  relinquish  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1901,  how- 
ever, he  accepted,  becom- 
ing successor  to  John  Wil- 
liam Griggs,  resigned,  and 
was  sworn  into  office  April 
9th.  Mr.  Knox  was  elect- 
ed to  membership  in  the 
Duquesne,  Pittsburgh  and 
Pittsburgh  County  clubs 
of  his  home  city;  the 
Castalia  Angling  Club, 
Sandusky,  O. ;  the  Union 
League  and  Lawyers' 
clubs.  New  York  city,  and 
the  Lawyers'  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1880,  to  Lillie,  daughter 
Smith,  of  Pittsburgh. 

HANNA,  Marcus  Alonzo,  senator,  was  born 
at  Lisbon,  county  seat  of  Columbiana  CO.,  0.,  Sept. 
24,  1837,  son  of  Leonard  and  Samautha  Hanna.  He 
is  descended  from  Quaker  emigrants  to  Virginia, 
and  from  Scotch  Presb.yterian  settlers  iu  Vermont. 
His  father  was  a  physician,  and  later  a  merchant  of 
Cleveland,  O.,'  whither  the  family  removed  in  1852. 
The  sou  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  eutered  the  employ 
of  Hanna,  Garretson  &  Co..  where  his  father  was 
senior  partner.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
1881,  he  assumed  control  of  his  father's  interest. 
This  firm  dissolved  in  1867,  and  he  a.ss<itialcd  him- 
self with  the  firm  of  Rhodes  &  Co.,  successors  to 
Rhodes,  Card  &  Co.,  the  pioneer  coal  and  iron  firm 
of  Cleveland.  He  retained  this  couuection  until 
1877,  when  he  became  senior  partner,  the  firm  name 
cliauging  to  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co..  with  which  he  is 
still  "(1901)  identified.  In  lt<72  he  organized  and 
equipped  the  Cleveland  Transpoitatiou  Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  lines  operating  on  the  Great  lakes. 
Followiug  the  organization  of  the  Union  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  he  was  elected  to  its  presidency 
in  March,  1884,  and  still  holds  this  office  J1901). 
He  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  the  state  of  Ohio  to 
the  Republican  national  conventions  of  1884  and  1896, 
and  in  1888  was  a  district  delegate.  Awarm  friend 
of  Sen.  John  Sliermau,  he  was  energetic  in  advocat- 
ing his  nomiuation  for  president  iu  1880,  1884 
and  1888;  and  he  still  keenly  feels  that  Sherman's 
eminent  services  to  the  country  iu  securing  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  nation's  credit  and  honor  have  never 
been  adequately  recognized.  Mr.  Hanna  took 
charge  of  JIaj.  McKinley's  preliminary  canvass  for 
the  presidency  dvuing  the  winter  of  1895-96,  and  so 
well  did  he  conduct  it  that  he  was  chosen  chairmau 
of  the  national  committee,  and  given  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  campaign,  which  he  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  An  indefatigable  worker,  and  full  of 
confidence  himself,  he  inspired  everybody  about 
him  with  like  faith  and  enthusiasm:  more  a  business 
man  than  a  politician,  he  carried  his  business 
methods  into  the  management  of  the  campaign, 
eliminating  as  far  as  possible  the  item  of  chance. 
In  (n\e  state  where  the  situation  was  unsatisfactory, 
three  complete  polls  were  made,  and  his  thorough- 
ness was  demonstrated  b}'  the  fact  that  JIcKinley's 
majority  in  that  state  at  election  was  within  2,000  of 
what  the  polling  showed,  on  a  vote  of  nearly  half  a 
million.  Although  for  two  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion the  Democrats  were  claiming  Indiana  ascertain 
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for  Bryan,  Mr.  Hanna'slast  canvass  sliowed  over 
16,000  plurality  for  McKiuley,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  vote  at  election  gave  18,800  advantage. 
Mr.  Hanna  has  always  been  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  personal  affairs,  having  them  organized 
and  systematized  under  a  force  of  men  whose  re- 
spect he  holds  because  he  treats  them  with  respect, 
and  is  always  fair  with  them.  During  the  Cleve- 
land street  inilway  strike  of  1899,  his  men  resisted 
every  effort  to  get  them  out,  claiming  that  they  had 
no  grievance  for  which  to  strike;  andm  the  coal  min- 
ers' strike  (1896-97)  the  Hanna  properties  were  the 
only  mines  at  wluch  there  was  no  disturbance.  Mr. 
Hanna  has  always  been  a  trne  friend  of  labor;  during 
a  jjrostration  in  the  iron  industries,  when  all  the  ore 
mines  in  the  Michigan  region  were  shut  down  and 
the  miners'  families  were  in  distress,  his  mine  was 
kept  running,  and  over  1.50,000  tons  of  ore  piled  up 
on  the  docks,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
men  and  support  to  their  families.  At  one  time 
a  superintendent  was  about  to  introduce  two  large 
steam  hoists  and  shovels  for  unloading  vessels;  but 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Hanna  heard  of  the  matter  he  ordered 
the  machines  away,  saying  that  the  men  were 
brought  there  to  do  the  work,  and  their  families 
needed  the  wages.  Although 
continually  the  object  of  abuse 
by  the  opposition,  when  asked 
to  answer  some  of  the  charges, 
Mr.  Hanna  invariably  replied: 
"  Oh,  they  are  not  true.  They 
can't  hurt  me,  I  am  not  a  candi- 
date." Speaking  of  Mr.  Hanna, 
Sen.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  national  commit- 
tee, is  credited  with  having 
said:  "For  Sen.  Hanna,  per- 
sonally, I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard, but  as  a  Democrat  I  am 
bound  to  abjure  him  as  a  scoun- 
drel." Having  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessfid  issue  the  campaign  of 
1896,  Jlr.  Hanna  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Bushnell,  of  Ohio, 
March  3,  1897,  U.  S.  senator  to 
fill  the  vacanc}^  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  John  Sherman;  and  to  this  seat  he  was 
re-elected,  in  1898,  for  the  term  expiring  in  1905.  He 
is  a  director  in  the  Globe  Ship  JIanufactnring  Co. ; 
president  of  the  Cleveland  City  Railway  Co.,  and 
the  Chapin  Mining  Co.,  and  was,  by  appointment  of 
Pres.  Cleveland,  in  1885,  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Co. 

TAFT,  William  Henry,  jurist,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Sept.  1.5,  1857,  son  of  Alphonso  and 
Louisa  M.  (Torre3')  Taft.  His  father,  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  bar,  was  secretary  of  war  and  attorney- 
general  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Grant;  he  was  after- 
ward minister  to  Austria,  and  to  Russia  during 
Pres.  Arthur's  administration.  The  son  attended 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  and  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Woodward  High  School.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1878,  second  in  a  class  of 
120,  being  salulatorian  and  class  orator.  He  at 
once  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1880,  and  in  the  same  month  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hamilton  county, 
but  resigned  in  1883  on  being  appointed  by  Pres. 
Arthur  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  1st  dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  He  resigned  this  office  a  year  later, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  with  Maj.  H.  P. 
Lloyd  as  a  partner.  In  1885  he  was  made  assistant 
county  solicitor,  soon  afterward  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment as  judge  of  the  superior  bench  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Judge  Harmon's  resignation. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  term  of 


five  years,  of  which  he  served  two;  in  1890  Pres. 
Harrison  ai)pointed  hin\  solicitor-general  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1893  judge  of  the  U.  S.  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  In  1896  he  became  dean  and  pro- 
fessor in  tlie  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Cincimiali.  In  JIarch.  1900,  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  jMclviiiley  chairman  of  a  commission  to  the 
Pliilippines  for  "the  purpose  of  ••organizing  and  es- 
tablishing civil  government  already  conuueuced  by 
the militarv  authorities."  The  comniissioners reached 
Manila  in" April.  1900,  and  in  August  submitted  a 
preliminary  report.  In  June,  1901,  the  commission 
completed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  islands,  arranged  a 
judiciary  system,  and  appointed  a  judge  and  law 
officers.  On  July  4lh  military  rule  was  abolished, 
and  Judge  Taft  beciime  civil  governor,  while  retain- 
ing his  place  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The 
condition  of  the  islands,  caused  by  Spanish  misrule, 
made  his  task  a  most  difficult  one.  but  before  long 
the  Filipinos  e.xperienced  a  degree  of  peace,  justice 
and  prosperity,  which  the}'  had  never  attained  in 
their  -whole  previous  history.  Under  him  they 
learned  what  it  meant  to  keep  failh,  to  have  pub- 
lic officials  of  tmbending  rectitude,  and  what  the 
benefits  are  of  good  roads,  good  schools,  upright 
judges  and  honest  public  servants.  Judge  Taft  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  University  in 
1893.  He  has  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  Ohio  and  also  as  the  administration 
candidate  for  i)resideut  in  1904.  He  was  marned,  la 
June,  1886,  to  Helen  L.,  daughter  of  John  W.  Her- 
ron,  formerly  U.  S.  district-attorney. 

SMITH,  "William,  jurist,  was  born  at  Ne-wport- 
Pagnell,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  Oct.  8,  1697 
(old  style),  son  <if  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Hartley) 
Smith.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  common- 
wealth and  a  Calvinist.  In  1715,  with  his  father  and 
two  brothers,  he  emigrated  to  America.  Havingbeen 
prepared  for  college  in  England,  he  immediately  en- 
tered Yale,  and  was  giaduated  in  1719.  He  spent 
five  years  at  Yale  as  a  tutor,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  on  May  20,  1724.  His  eloquence 
as  an  advocate  soon  gained  him  recognition,  and  he 
was  letained  on  the  Whig  side  in  ncarlj'  all  cases  of 
importance.  In  1733  he  was  disbarred  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  a  lawsuit  against  Gov.  William 
Cosb}',  where  the  principle  that  was  involved  was 
the  right  of  the  provincial  council  to  provide  a  sal- 
ary for  one  of  their  own  niuiiber  as  acting  governor 
during  the  interim  between  the  death  o>  one  royal 
appointee  and  the  arrival  of  another.  He  was  re- 
stored in  1736.  On  Sep.  29,  1736,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  recorder  imder  Van  Dam.  With  this  ex- 
ception, tuitil  1751,  he  kept  aloof  from  official  em- 
l)loymeut,  confining  himself  strictly  to  his  profession. 
In  1748  Gov.  Belcher's  charter  named  him  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey,  at  Pnnce- 
ton.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  King's  Col- 
lege (Columbia).  In  1751  Gov.Clinton  appointed  him 
attorney-general  and  advocate-general,  and  he  served 
one  year  but  was  not  confirmed  by  the  royal  authori- 
ties. He  was  also  recorder,  and  in  1753  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  governor's  council,  and  held 
office  until  1767,  when  his  son,  William,  succeeded 
him.  In  1754  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four 
representatives  from  the  province  of  New  York  to 
the  general  congress  which  met  at  Albany,  to  pro- 
poseand  receiveplans  for  the  union  of  the  colonies 
under  one  government.  In  1760,  Lieut.-Gov.  Col- 
den  offered  him  the  appointment  as  chief-justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  but  he  declined,  on  account  of 
a  technicality  involving  a  principle.  In  1763  he 
was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  province,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death. 
Judge  Smith  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  his 
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learning,  ami  liis  adherence  to  tbe  cause  of  political 
and  religions  liberlj-.  He  was  married  twice,  llie  liis- 
torian,  William  Smith,  being  his  son  by  his  first  mar- 
riage.    He  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  32,  1769. 

STEVENS,  Jolin,  inventor,"  was  born  in  New 
York  city  iu  1749,  son  of  Jolin  and  Elizabeth 
(Alexander)  Stevens.  His  graudfatlier,  Joliu 
Stevens,  emigrated  from  London,  England,  about 
1695,  and  was  marrie^i  to  Mary  Campbell.  His 
father,  was  born  in  Aew  York  city  about  1708; 
settled  iu  New  Jersey,  where  lie  was  one  of  tlie  joint 
commissioners  for  defluiug  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween New  York  aud  that  province  iu  November, 
1774;  served  as  vice-president  of  the  couucil  of  New 
Jersey  (1776-83);  presided  at  the  joint  meetings  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  aud  being  elected 
to  the  Continental  congress,  served  in  that  body 
from  November,  1783,  until  Dec.  18,  1787,  presiding 
over  the  state  convention  that  ratitied  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. He  died  iu  May,  1793.  John  Stevens  was 
graduated  at  Kiug's  College  (now  Columbia),  in 
1768.  After  pursuing  the  study  of  law,  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  New  York  citj'  in  1771,  and 
began  to  practice  iu  that  city,  though  making  )iis 
home  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  During  the  revolutionary 
period  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  (1776-79),  and  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
army.  In  1790  he  petitioned  congress  for  a  bill  that 
would  protect  American  inventors,  and  through  liis 
efforts  this  bill  became  a  law  on  April  10,  1790, 
thus  introducing  the  present  patent  system  of  the 
country.  Taking  up  the  study  of  steam  in  1789,  he 
took  out  patents  on  marine  engines  three  years  later 
under  the  new  patent  law,  aud  iu  1798  completed 
his  first  boat,  successfully  operating  it  on  the  Hudson 
river.  In  this  work  he  was  associated  with  Nicholas 
I.  Roosevelt,  the  elder  Brunei,  builder  of  tlie  Thames 
tunnel,  aud  a  brother-in-law,  Robert  Livingston; 
the  latter,  however,  was  appointed  minister  to 
France  iu  1801,  and  there  allied  himself  to  Fulton 
in  a  similar  purpose,  finally  securing  the  mouopoly  of 
the  Hudson  river.  Iu  1804  a  second  boat  was  con- 
structed by  Stevens,  equipped  with  two  screws,  and 
the  style  of  propellor  then  designed  bj'  him  was  for 
many  years  preferred  above  later  inventions. 
Though  this  was  the  first  application  of  steam  to 
the  screw-propellor,  yet  his  design  was  the  identical 
short,  four-threaded  screw  used  to-day,  constructed 
on  the  helix  curve,  as  sliown  by  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelpliia,  iu  1804.  ilr.  Stevens 
upheld  the  efficiency  of  the  screw,  especially  for 
ocean  navigation;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
form  of  propulsion  was  not  practically  introduced 
until  1837,  when  it  was  used  iu  the  form  of  an 
Archimediau  screw  of  single  thread,  and  a  multi- 
threaded screw  on  the  outer  surface  of  a  cylinder. 
However,  botli  these  forms  reverted  to  the  original 
Stevens  design  in  the  course  of  another  decade.  His 
original  steamboat  al.so  contained  the  first  condens- 
ing double-acting  engine  ever  made  iu  America  and 
a  multi-tubular  boiler  ou  which  he  secured  U. 
S.  patents  in  1803,  and  English  patents  two  years 
later.  After  the  death  of  the  inventor  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  first  boat,  which  is  still  preserved  iu 
the  Stevens  Institute,  was  placed  iu  a  different  hull, 
and  tried  before  a  committee  of  tlie  American  Insti- 
tute of  New  Y'ork,  attaining  a  speed  of  about  nine 
miles  an  hour.  In  1807  he  built,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  the  side-wheel 
steamboat  Phcsnix,  which  was  a  few  days  behind 
Fulton's  vessel  in  attaining  the  legal  speed,  and  was 
thus  shut  out  from  the  Hudson  river;  but  he  boldly 
steamed  lier  around  to  the  Delaware  by  sea  (1808), 
being  the  first  to  navigate  the  ocean  witli  the  new 
motive  power.  On  Oct.  11,  1811,  he  established,  be- 
tween Hoboken  and  New  York  citj%  the  first  steam 
ferry  in  the  world,  aud  two  years  later  operated  the 


first  double-hull  ferryboat  carrying  a  paddle-wheel 
driven  by  circling  horses.  In  1812,  assisted  by  his: 
son,  Robert  Livingston,  he  made  steam  naviga- 
tion on  the  Delaware  river  a  commercial  success, 
and  in  1815  obtained  a  charter  for  a  steam  railroad 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Raritau,  this  being  the 
first  ciiarter  granted  in  America.  Eight  j'ears  later 
lie  secured  auotlier  charter  for  a  road  running  from 
Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  over  the  present  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  route;  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  con- 
struction, Oct.  23,  1824,  and  finally,  in  1826,  to 
prove  its  possibilities,  he  built  a  steam  locomotive 
with  multi-tubular  boiler,  the  first  engine  that 
actually  pulled  a  train  ou  a  track  in  Amarica.  In  a 
memorial  addressed  by  him  during  February,  1813,. 
to  the  Erie  canal  commission,  he  advocated  the; 
building  of  a  double  track  freight  aud  passenger 
railroad  between  Albany  and  Lake  Erie  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  canal,  with  estimates  of  cost,  and  a  defi- 
nite plan,  enumerating  comprehensively  tlie  advan- 
tages of  a  railroad  over  a  canal,  naming  many  de- 
tails afterward  found  necessary,  and  placing  the 
future  speed  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  with  a  possibility  of  from  forty  to  fifty.  Tliis 
document  (which  was  published  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  iu  1853  by  the  president  of  Columbia  Uiiiversit3% 
and  in  1883  by  the  "  Railroad  Gazette  ")  received  the 
adverse  report  of  thecommission,  including  such  men 
as  DeWitt  Clinton,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Chancel- 
lor Livingston;  yet  not  only 
were  its  general  claims  substan- 
tiated by  subsequent  events, 
but  its  very  figures  were  borne 
out  by  the  results  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad.built  in  1830- 
33  on  these  plans.  He  also  de- 
signed the  first  ironclad  ship 
ever  worked  out  for  construc- 
tion, which  embodied  the  Mon- 
itor type,  as  early  as  1813;  but 
though  contracted  for  by  the 
U.  S.  government,  its  specifica- 
tions were  so  frequently  revised 
by  the  officials  that  completion 
was  never  reached.  Among 
his  patents  not  mentioned  were 
two  for  improvement  in  bel- 
lows and  on  Tliomas  Savery's 
engine,  both  to  facilitate  pumping  (1791);  one  for 
the  generation  of  steam  iu  the  same  year;  for 
the  use  of  slides  (1816);  for  an  improvement  iu 
rack  railroads,  and  for  an  invention  to  render  shallow 
waters  more  navigable  (1834).  Besides  being  an 
enthusiastic  botanist,  cultivating  new  plants  which 
he  had  specially  imported,  he  was  an  excellent  classi- 
cal scholar,  a  close  student  of  philosophy,  and  fond 
of  metaphysical  speculations,  leaving  at  his  death 
several  philosophical  treatises  never  published. 
Col.  Stevens  was  married  to  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Joliu  Cox,  and  had  seven  sons,  among  them  John 
Cox,  Robert  Li  vingston,  James  Alexander  and  Edwin 
Ausrustus  Stevens.  He  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
March  6.  1838. 

.STEVENS,  Robert  Livingston,  shipbuilder, 
■was  born  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18,  1787,  son  of 
John  aud  Rachel  (Cox)  Stevens.  Inheriting  the  me- 
chanical talent  of  his  father,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
the  son  assisted  him  iu  the  construction  of  tlie  first 
screw  steamboat,  and  iu  June,  1808,  steered  the  side- 
wheel  Phoenix  on  her  trip  from  New  York  to  Pliila- 
delphia  by  sea.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton (181 5)  the  speed  of  steamboats  d id  n ot  exceed  seven 
miles  an  hour.  About  that  time  Stevens  built  the 
Philadelphia  with  a  speed  of  eight  miles;  thencefor- 
ward he  was  famous  as  a  builder  of  steamships.  Each 
succeeding  boat  was  faster  than  its  predecessor,  and 
the  North  America  (1833)  acquired  a  speed  of  fifteen 
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miles  by  the  use  of  forced  draft.  Between  1815  and 
1840  he  gave  his  chief  attention  to  this  line  of  work, 
standing  at  the  head  of  tlie  American  naval  engineer- 
ing profession.  A  bare  catalogue  of  liis  inventions 
would  fill  pages.  In  1818  he  invented  Ihe  cam- 
board  cut-off,  which  was  the  first  use  of  steani  e.^c- 
pansively  for  navigation;  and  in  1831  the  uni- 
versally prevalent  forms  of  ferry-boat  and  ferry- 
slip,  constructing  his  boats  with  the  overhanging 
guards  as  u.sed  to-day,  and  supplying  the  slips 
with  the  spring  piling  and  spring  fenders  now 
familiar;  the  walking-beam,  invented  by  Watt, 
was  adapted  by  him  to  navigation  purposes  in 
the  latter  year;  he  devised  the  gallows  frame  that  is 
now  used  for  its  support,  and  constructed  the 
beam  of  wrought  iron  with  a  cast  centre  instead 
of  using  cast-iron  throughout.  This  he  still  further 
improved  in  1829.  The  invention  of  the  split  water- 
wheel  and  the  lengthening  of  the  piston  stroke  were 
accomplished  in  1826.  In  1831  he  devised  the 
balance-valve  for  beam  engines — a  modificatiou  of 
the  Cornish  double-beat  valve — and  constructed  the 
first  marine  tubular  boiler.  He  laised  the  strength 
of  boilers  to  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  a  time 
when  the  English  engineers  had  not  attained  a  fifth 
of  that  resistance;  he  increased  the  amount  of 
iron  used  in  the  hulls  of  his  vessels,  adding  strength, 
without  proportionately  increasing  the  weight  and 
he  introduced  the  overhead  truss  to  reduce  vibration. 
In  the  construction  of  yachts  he  also  e.\celled, 
designing  in  1844  the  Maria,  which  was  a  faster 
vessel  than  the  famous  America,  and  remained  the 
swiftest  of  her  class  until  1869,  when  she  mysteri- 
ously disappeared.  Com.  John  C.  Stevens,  a 
brother,  who  was  sailing  the  Maria  in  1860,  over- 
hauled and  sailed  around  the  fast  revenue  cutter, 
Harriet  Lane,  which  carried  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Robert  became  the  first  president  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1830,  and  being  sent  by  his  company 
to  buy  rails  in  England,  designed  the  present  "  T  " 
rail  during  the  voyage  t)ver,  this  being  known  for 
many  yeai-s  as  the  Stevens  or  American  rail.  Con- 
currently he  designed  the  present  hook-headed  spike. 
After  placing  the  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
rails,  he  oidered  a  Stephen- 
son locomotive  on  the  model 
of  the  Planet,  in  active  oper- 
ation on  the  Liverpool  line. 
This  was  the  John  Bull, 
which  arrived  in  America 
during  August,  1831,  and 
which  is  still  preserved  iu 
the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad 
was  among  the  foremost  of 
thepioneerrailroads  of  Amer- 
ica, and  adopted  many  feat- 
ures now  familiar,  among 
them  the  locomotive  pilot, 
devised  by  Robert  L.  Stevens 
in  1832;  spiking  the  rail  di- 
rectly to  the  cross-tie;  the 
bogie  truck;  forms  of  the 
vestibule  car,  and  methods  of  wood  pieservation. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1812  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  toward  the  perfection  of  a  bomb 
to  be  fired  from  a  cannon  instead  of  a  mortar,  in 
order  to  make  the  use  of  that  projectile  feasible  in 
naval  warfare;  and  a  successful  percussion  shell 
was  finally  invented  by  him,  the  secret  being  pur- 
chased by  the  U.  S.  government.  In  the  tests  held 
before  an  examining  board  appointed  by  Pres. 
Madison,  an  actual  section  of  a  ship  of  the  line  was 
demolished  by  this  projectile.  Upon  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  congress  of  April  14,  1842,  authorizing 
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the  construction  by  him  of  an  iron-clad  steam  vessel, 
impenetrable  to  "shot  or  shell,  he  at  once  com- 
menced the  work  with  his  younger  brother,  Edwin 
A.  Stevens.  A  short  time  later,  however,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  were  changed,  to  make  the  annor 
superior  to  newer  penetrating  powers;  and  this  pro- 
cess of  interruption  and  delay  was  kept  up  until  his 
death,  which  left  the  Stevens  battery,  partly  finished, 
in  charge  of  his  brother,  Edwin.  She  was  then  410 
feet  long,  forty  five  feet  wide,  showing  only  two 
feet  of  freeboard,  with  twin-screw  engines,  and  with 
n  square,  immovable  turret  enclosing  depressible 
guns,  being  similar 
to  the  Jlonitor  in  all 
respects  e.vcept  in 
the  revolving  tur- 
rets, w  hicli  weresug- 
gested  by  Robert  L. 
Stevens  about  1840. 
In  1861  Edwin  A.  ' 
and  John  C.  offered 
to  complete  the  Ste- 
vens battery  if  the 


government  would  reimburse  them  after  her  utility 
had  been  proved;  but  no  such  agreement  could  be 
made.  With  a  million  dollars  the  vessel  was  be- 
queathed by  Edwin  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
which  expended  the  sum  during  1869  and  1870,  with- 
out launching  the  ship,  and  in  1881  she  was  torn  to 
pieces.  Robert  L.  Stevens  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
April  20,  1859. 

STEVENS,  Edwin  Augustus,  founder  of  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology,  was  born  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  July  29,  1795,  son  of  John  and  Rachel  (Cox) 
Stevens.  In  1812he  became  the  assistant  of  his  father 
and  his  elder  brother,  Robert.  Having  inherited  the 
financial  acumen  and  business  sagacity  of  his  father,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  made,  by  family  agree- 
ment, the  tnistee  of  the  bulk  of  the  paternal  estate. 
In  1836  he  took  charge  of  the  stage-coach  transpor- 
tation system  known  as  the  Union  line;  in  1830,  be- 
came treasurer  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad, 
which  succeeded  the  former,  and  in  1854  was  elected 
its  president,  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  company 
successfully  for  thirty-five  years.  This  railroad, 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  Oct.  9,  1832,  became 
the  model  iu  many  respects  for  roads  built  later  by 
other  companies.  In  1833  he  invented  the  Stevens 
plow,  which  was  long  manufactured  under  his 
patent;  and  in  April,  1842,  was  granted  a  patent  on 
the  air-tight  fire- room,  a  feature  of  the  forced  draft 
system  of  every  war  ship  now  constructed.  He 
gave  considerable  attention  to  armor  tests,  and  in 
1841  demonstrated  that  four  and  one-lialf  inches  of 
iron  sheathing  would  withstandsixty-oighlpound  shot 
at  thirty  yards  from  the  marine  guns  of  the  day,  his 
conclusion  being  justified  eighteen  years  later  by 
the  adoption  of  such  armor  in  both  French  and 
English  navies.  Together  with  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
he  prepared  a  document  on  coming  principles 
in  naval  warfare  which  was  subnntted  to  the 
U.  S.  government;  and  after  the  armor  tests  had 
been  repeated  at  Sandy  Hook  before  the  official 
authorities,  in  1842  congress  voted  $250,000  for  con- 
struction of  the  Stevens  battery.  He  altered  and 
equipped  the  Naugatuck,  which  was  one  of  the  fleet 
that  attacked  the  Jlerrimack,  iu  the  civil  war.  This 
was  a  small  vessel,  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
practicabilitj'  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Stevens  battery;  and  was  of  the  twin-screw  type; 
could  be  turned  completely  around  on  her  centre  in 
the  short  time  of  one  minute  and  a  quarter;  coidd 
be  immersed  three  feet  below  her  load  water-line, 
making  her  nearly  invisible  at  a  distance,  and  by 
pumping,  could  be  raised  a"ain  iu  eight  minutes. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  appointed  a  Democratic  presidential 
elector  several   times.     He  was  a   member  of  the 
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"Union  Club,  and  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
He  was  married,  in  1839,  to  Mary  B.,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Pictou  of  West  Point,  N.  Y.  She  died 
in  1841,  leaving  one  daughter,  and  he  was  married, 
the  second  time,  to  Martha  B.,  daughter  of  A.  B.  Dod, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.  Five 
sous  and  two  daughters  were 
born  of  this  union.  Mr. 
Stevens  died  in  Paris,  Aug. 
8,  1868,  bequeathing  land 
and  funds  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tute, his  executors  to  decide 
on  its  nature.  The  funds 
consisted  of  $150,000  for 
building  and  $500,000  for 
endowment.  Tlie  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  was 
thus  established  at  Hobokeu, 
N.  J.,  ami  its  resources  have 
been  increased  by  manj'  do- 
nations, the  founder's  widow 
adding  $30,000,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Morton,  president  of 
the  institute,  $60,000.  Its 
prodtictive  funds  amount  to 
$500,000;  its  library  con- 
tains 100,000  volumes;  886  students  have  been  grad- 
uated, and  347  are  now  (190!)  receiving  instruction. 
MORTON,  Henry,  first  president  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  (1870-19  ),  was  born  in 
New  Y'ork  city,  Dec.  11,  1836.  son  of  Rev.  Henry 
Jackson  and  Helen  (MacFarlan)  Morton.  His  father 
(1807-89)  was  the  rector  of  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  1830  to  1886,  and 
also  was  well  known  as  a  writer  on  church  subjects. 
The  son  was  prepai-ed  for  college  at  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and,  entering 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  graduated  in 
1857.  During  his  senior  year  he  became  interested 
in  the  famoiis  Rosetta  stone,  and  with  two  other 
members  of  his  class  prepared  a  translation  of  its 
trilingual — hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek — in- 
scription, which  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Philo- 
raathean  Literary  Society  was  published  in  litho- 
graphic fac-simlle  in  1859,  with  numerous  colored 
designs  by  him.  After  taking  an  advanced  course 
in  chemistry  he  studied  law  for  two  years  in  the 
office  of  George  M.  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
fondness  for  science,  however,  caused  him  to  aban- 
don this  calling,  and  accept  in  1860  an  instructorsliip 
In  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Episcopal  Academj-. 
In  1863  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chem- 
istry before  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
for  six  years  (1864-70)  resident  secretary,  and  in 
the  same  years  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  becoming  its  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  His  lectures  for  the  Franklin 
Institute,  many  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  to  audiences  of  several  thousand, 
were  accompanied  by  brilliant  original  experiments, 
among  them  the  production  of  an  artificial  rainbow 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  an  accurate  imitation  of 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  the  division  of  the  chair 
two  years  later  was  assigned  to  the  department  of 
chemistry.  In  1867  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal" of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  in  the  year  1869 
he  organized  and  conducted  the  photographic 
division  of  the  U.  S.  eclipse  expedition  to 
Iowa,  where  he  secured  several  successful  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun's  disc,  and  also  obtained  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  bright  line 
adjacent  to  the  moon's  edge,  previously  attributed 
to  diffraction,  was  due  entirely  to  chemical  action 
during  the  development  of  the  plate.     In  recognition 


of  his  scientific  achievements  he  was,  in  1870,  chosen 
president  of  the  newly  founded  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  then  being  established  under  the  will 
of  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  at  Hobokeu,  N.  J.  By  the 
original  bequest  a  block  of  laud  in  Hoboken  was 
designated  for  the  erection  of  ' '  buildings  suitable  for 
the  uses  of  an  institution  of  learning,"  and  a  building 
fund  of  $150,000  created.  The  executors  being  fur- 
ther empowered  to  endow  the  institution  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $500,000,  appropriated  llio  entire  amount  to 
that  purpose,  less  $45,000  deducted  as  an  inheritance 
tax,  which  has  never  since  been  recovered.  Dr. 
Morton  organized  the  faculty  and  arranged  a  course 
of  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering.  The  ses- 
sions began  in  1871,  and  from  the  beginning  then 
made,  Stevens  Institute  has  progressed,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  holds  front  rank  among  the  techno- 
logical schools  of  the  country.  Pres.  iMorton  is  not 
the  least  among  its  beuefactore,  having  given  gener- 
ously both  labor  and  money  in  its  behalf.  In  1881 
he  gave  $10,500  to  fit  upa  machine  workshop;  in  1883 
an  additional  $2,500  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
for  the  department  of  applied  electricity,  also  pay- 
ing its  running  expenses  for  two  jears,  and  in  1889 
another  $10,0U0  toward  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
engineering  practice,  while  in  1892  he  increased  the 
same  fund  by  a  further  gift  of  $20,000;  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1897  he 
gave  the  trustees  stock  which  was  sold  for  $24,000 
towards  the  further  endowment  of  the  same  chair; 
and  in  1901  he  erected  a  boi'er  house  and  presented 
$50,000  for  an  endowment  fund.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  in  Hoboken  he  became  famous  as  an  ex- 
pert in  lawsuits  involving  questions  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  His  testimony  in  the  suit  of  the  Horsford 
patents,  concerning  the  use  of  a  dry  phosphate  of 
lime  in  baking  powder,  overthrew  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  expert  chemists  in  the  country,  and  he 
was  equally  important  in  the  suits  over  an  artificial 
madder — alizarine — and' over  the  patent  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  celluloid.  In  1869  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
1871  by  Princeton;  in  1897  D.Sc.  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.aud  LL.D.  by  Princeton  University. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  boa,rd 
from  1878  to  1885,  and  in  this  capacity  made  many 
investigations  in  the  subjects  of  fog  signals,  electric 
lighting,  illuminating  buoys,  fire  extinguishers,  etc. 
Pres.  Slortou  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  since  1874,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  in  1876-81.  He  has 
written  numerous  papers,  which 
have  appeared  in  both  Americjm 
and  foreign  journals,  the  most 
important  being  "  The  Fluores- 
cent Relations  of  Anthracene  and 
Chrysogen";  "The  Fluorescent 
Relations  of  a  New  Hydrocarbon 
Foimd  in  Petroleum  Distillates"; 
"  The  Fluorescent  and  Absorp- 
tion Spectra  of  the  Uranium 
Salts";  "  Apparatus  and  Slethod 
of  Optical  Projection";  "On 
Measurements  of  Incandescent 
Electric  Lamps";  "Elimination 
of  Antimony  From  the  Human 
System";  "Recent  Developments 
in  Artificial  Illumination,"  and 
"Engineering  Fallacies. "  He  has 
also  contributed  articles  on  electricityand  fluorescence 
to  cyclopedias.  He  was  married,  in  1863,  to  Clara 
Whiting,  daughter  of  Samuel  N.  Dotige,  of  New 
Y'ork  city. 

EDDY,    Thomas    Mears,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Newtown,  Hamiltoii  co.,  0.,  Sept. 
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7,  1823.  He  obtained  his  classical  educatiou  at  tlie 
Gi-eeusboro  (Intl.)  Academy.  In  1842  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  Methodist  conference  and  a 
circuit  preaclier  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
serving  until  1853,  when  he  was  made  presi<liug  elder 
of  the  Indianapolis  district.  In  1856  he  assumed  edi- 
torial charge  of  the  "Northwestern  Christiuu  Advo- 
cate," which  he  controlled  until  1868.  He  held  a 
pastorate  at  Baltimore,  1868-72,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  iletropolitan  Church,  Washington, 
in  1872,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Societyl 
He  published  a  "  History  of  Illinois  During  the  Civil 
War"(1865).  He  dicfl  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  7, 1874. 
WAIiKER,  William,  filibuster,  was  born  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  8,  1824,  sou  of  a  banker  who 
emigrated  from  Scotland  in  1820  and  was  married  to 
a  Miss  Norvell,  of  Kentucky.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Nashville  in  1838,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  went  abroad,  where  he 
studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  traveled  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Upon  re- 
turning to  tlie  United  States  he  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  was  employed  on  the  "Crescent" 
for  several  years.  In  1830  he  proceeded  to  California, 
and  became  an  associate  editor  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "  Herald."  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
on  the  frontier  of  Souora,  Jlexico,  a  militarj' 
colonj',  not  necessarily  hostile 
to  Mexico,  which  would  protect 
that  state  against  the  raids  of 
the  Apache  Indians,  he  fitted 
out,  in  July,  1853,  an  expedi- 
tion consisting  of  170  men  and 
three  field  pieces,  and  eluding 
the  port  authorities  of  San 
Francisco,  set  sail  on  Oct.  ITth. 
Lauding  at  La  Paz,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, he  proclaimed  himself 
president  and  made  a  liberal  dis- 
tribution of  high  offices.  He 
succeeded  in  occupying  several 
small  towns,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation annexing  Sonora  to  his 
domains.  Early  in  1854  he  was  re- 
inforced by  Col.  Henry  P.  Wat- 
kins,  and  set  out  for  Nicaragua; 
but  the  supply  of  food  was  in- 
sufficient, and  the  party,  after  enduring  great 
privation,  gradually  diminished  in  numbers.  They 
were  near  the  frontier  Hue  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  being  pursued  by  >Iexican  forces  Walker 
took  refuge  on  the  California  side,  and  deeming 
it  expedient  to  surrender,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
authorities  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  He  was  tried  at 
San  Francisco  on  yiay  15th  for  violating  the 
neutrality  laws,  but  was  acquitted.  Upon  being 
released  he  began  preparations  for  an  expedition 
to  Nicaragua  (then  in  a  state  of  civil  war).  He 
was  encouraged  in  this  project  by  receiving  a 
grant  of  land  from  Francesco  Ciistillon,  dictator  of 
the  so-called  liberal  government,  set  up  by  the 
Democratic  party  of  Nicaragua.  One  of  Walker's 
companions,  writing  at  the  time,  said  that  "no 
secrecy  was  used  in  oiganiziug  the  colonists." 
Walker  showed  the  grant  to  the  U.  S.  district  attor- 
ney for  California,  Hon.  S.  Inge,  who  declared  that 
no  law  would  be  violated  by  their  "emigration." 
Recruits  joined  him  from  his  native  state,  where  his 
career  was  being  watched  with  interest;  and  Col. 
Henry  L.  Kinney,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  head  of 
another  band  of  "armed  colonists,"  also  made  his 
way  to  Nicaragua.  Sailing  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  brig  Vesta,  Walker  landed  at  Realejo,  with 
fifty-six  followers,  .June  16,  185.5.  and  was  joined 
by  100  native  insurgents.  He  was  not  sorry  to 
find  the  affairs  of  the  Castillon  parly  in  a  desoerate 


condition,  and  the  provisional  government  confined 
to  the  western  part  of  the  state,  for  his  own  su- 
premacy w!is  the  more  assured.  Walker's  first 
advance  was  on  Rivas,  the  Legitimist  stronghold, 
where  he  was  repulsed  and  lost  eighteen  men;  how- 
ever, he  won  the  battle  of  Virgin  bay,  and  after  a 
short  siege,  on  Oct.  13tli  caplurcd  Gi^uiada.  By 
a  treaty  with  Gen.  Pouciauo  Corral,  the  opjjosiiig 
leader.  Walker  was  made  secretary  of  war  and 
commaiider-in-chief.  Soon  after  he  charged  Corral 
with  treachery,  and  presided  over  a  court-martial, 
at  which  the  general  was  found  guilty.  He  was 
shot  on  Nov.  7tli.  Walker'  s  success  had  inspired 
confidence  in  his  enterprise,  and  about  1,200  recruits 
arrived  from  the  United  States.  Closta  Rica  declared 
war  against  him,  Feb.  26, 1856,  and  he  was  defeated  at 
Guanacaste,  Jlarch  20. 1856,  but  routed  the  enemj'  at 
Rivas  on  April  1 1th.  Cholera  made  its  appearance  in 
both  armies  and  hostilities  ceased.  Engaging  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Vanderbilt  Steamship  Co.,  he  re- 
voked its  charter  and  confiscated  its  property  for 
non-payment  of  his  demands  for  money.  He  pro- 
cured his  own  election  as  president,  and  on  Sept.  32d 
annulled  the  law  prohibiting  slavery,  while  great 
quantities  of  worthless  currency  were  issued  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  new  government.  AValker's 
dominion  was  recognized  by  the  American  minister 
resident,  and  Pres.  Pierce,  notwithstanding  his  for- 
mer proclamation,  warning  the  people  against  en- 
couraging armed  expeditious  to  countries  with  whom 
the  United  States  was  at  peace,  received  Father 
Vigil,  a  Catholic  priest,  as  Walker's  envoy.  But 
the  usurper's  arbitrary  acts  soon  provoked  an  insur- 
rection, in  which  the  people  were  aided  by  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  Van- 
derbilt Steamship  Co.  After  losing  several  desper- 
ate battles,  and  burning  the  city  of  Granada,  which 
he  was  unable  to  hold,  he  surrendered  with  sixteen 
of  his  officers  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Maj'- 
1,  1857,  to  Com.  Charles  H.  Davis,  of  the  U.  S. 
sloop  of  war  St.  JIary's.  He  was  taken  to  Panama, 
and  thence  to  New  Orlejins,  where  he  was  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  Escaping  surveillance, 
his  indomitable  conviction  of  ultimate  success  again 
drew  about  him  a  band  of  followers  and  he  set 
forth  in  the  steamer  Fashion,  lauding  on  Nov.  25tli, 
at  Punta  Arenas,  Nicaragua.  Here  he  was  attacked, 
and  on  Dec.  8th,  with  132  men,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Com.  Paulding,  U.  S.  N.  He  was  taken 
to  New  York,  but  Pres.  Buchanan  refused  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  his  arrest 
on  foreign  soil  was  illegal.  After  his"  release  in 
January,  he  went  to  his  home  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  But  unable  to 
give  up  his  dream  of  conquest,  bj'  October  he  had 
organized  a  new  force,  with  which  he  sailed  from 
Jlobile.  Ala.,  for  Honduras.  This  expedition  ter- 
minated abrupt!}-  by  shipwreck.  The  next  few 
months  he  spent  in  writing  "The  War  in  Nica- 
ragua," which  he  published  in  Mobile  (1860).  In 
August,  1860,  he  started  from  Jlobile,  with  a  small 
force,  intending  to  create  a  revolution  in  Honduras. 
Landing  at  Ruatan  on  Aug.  15th,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  government,  captured 
Truxillo,  which  he  held  until  Aug.  23d,  when 
the  commander  of  the  British  man-of-war  Icarus, 
intervened,  and  Walker  was  forced  to  leave.  With 
eiglitj'  men  he  marched  southward,  but  was  cap- 
tured at  Tinio  river,  Sept.  3d,  and  taken  back  to 
Truxillo,  where  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot,  Sept.  12, 1860.  Walker  was  known  as  the  "gray- 
eyed  man  of  destiny."  A  recent  writer  said  of  him: 
"  He  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived  and  wasted 
his  life  in  trying  to  achieve  what  was  impossible." 

COBB,  David,  physician,  soldier  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Attleboro,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  Sept. 
14,  1748.     He  was  graduated  at  Haivard  College  in 
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1766,  adopted  the  medical  profession,  and  settled  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  where  he  practiced  for  many  years. 
In  1774  he  was  secretary  of  the  Bristol  county  con- 
vention, and  in  the  following  year  was  a  delegate  to 
the  provincial"  congress.  He  served  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1777-78  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  Henry  Jack- 
son's regiment.  For  several  years  he  was  an  aid  to 
Gen.  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gens.  Nathaniel 
Greene  and  Henry  Knox.  After  tlie  war  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  Bristol  county  court;  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  served  as  speaker  in  1789-93, 
and  was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts from  1793  to  1795.  He  was  president  of  the 
state  senate  iu  1801-5;  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
stale  iu  1809,  and  a  stale  councillor  in  1808,  and  from 
1813  to  1818.  In  1812  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  military  defenses  and  chief-justice  of  the  Hancock 
county  court  of  common  pleas.  Subsequently  he 
was  major-general  of  the  state  militia.  In  1817  he  re- 
turned to  Taunton,  and  died  there  April  17,  1830. 

WAGGAMANN,  George  Aug^ustus,  sena- 
tor, was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Md.,  in  1782. 
His  education  was  received  in  his  native  state,  but 
after  pursuing  the  study  of  law  he  practiced  that 
profession  in  New  Orleans,  La.  At  the  latter  place 
he  became  largely  interested  in  sugar-planting.  He 
held  various  local  offices  at  different  times.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Louisiana,  and 
filled  the  position  for  three  years.  His  affiliations  were 
with  the  Whig  party.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  bj-  the  resignation 
of  Edward  Livingston,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
that  body  from  Jan.  3, 1832,  until  March  3, 1835.  Sen. 
Waggamanu  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  23, 
1843,  from  a  wound  he  received  in  a  duel. 

ATLEE,  Jolin  Iiight,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  bora  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1799,  eldest  son 
of  Col.  William  Pitt  and  Sarah  (Light)  Atlee.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Hon.-  William  Augustus  Atlee,  one  of 
the  early  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
(1777-93),  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Atlee, 
of  Acton  parish,  county  Middlesex,  England,  who 
came  to  America  in  1734.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, 3Iaj.  John  Light,  was  an  officer  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  After  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Samuel  Humes, 
and  in  1820  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  then 
took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  which  became  his  permanent  home.  He  was 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Lancaster  City  and 
County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  in  1848,  and  served  as  its  president  in  1857. 
He  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  from  its  formation  until  1869.  Dr. 
Atlee  revived  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  in  1843,  and 
was  the  first  successfully  to  remove  botli  ovaries  at 
one  operation  (1843).  He  was  also  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Medical  Associatiim  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  elected  its  vice-president  in  1865,  and 
president  in  1882.  He  was  honorary  fellow  of  the 
American  Gynecological  Society.  He  was  married, 
March  12,  1823,  to  Sarah  Howell,  eldest  daughterof 
Hon.  Walter  Franklin,  judge  of  the  eastern  district, 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Emlen,  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had 
three  sons.     He  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1885. 

ATLEE,  Washing'ton.  I.emuel,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Lancastei-,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.. 
Feb.  22,  1808,  son  of  William  Pitt  and  Sarah  (Light) 
Atlee.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  lie  was  placed 
in  a  dry-goods  store,  but  finding  a  commercial  life 
distasteful  he  entered  the  office  of  his  brother.  Dr. 
John  Light  Atlee,  eighteen  months  later.  After 
studying  the  classics,  natural  sciences  and  medicine. 


he  matriculated  at  the  Jefferson  Ikledical  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  iu  1829.  Meantime  he  was 
also  a  private  pupil  in  the  office  of  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Clellan,  professor  of  surgery.  He  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  and  remained  there 
until  1834,  when  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession  and  to  research. 
Here  he  performed  the  remarkable  experiments 
on  the  body  of  an  e-xecuted  criminal,  afterward 
published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  "  for  1840.  In  1845  he  became  professor  of 
medical  chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of 
Pennsylvauia  College  at  Philadelphia,  and  occupied 
this  chair  until  1853,  when  the  increase  of  his  private 
practice  compelled  his  resignation.  In  1874  he  was 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  1875  of  theslale  association.  He  was 
also  at  one  lime  vice-president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Surgery  owes  much  to  Dr. 
Atlee's  advocacy  of  the  operation  of  ovarioloni}', 
then  held  to  be  so  dangerous  that  its  use  was  almost 
universally  condemned.  Through  the  skilful  per- 
formance of  this  operation  more  than  300  times,  he 
placed  ovariotomy  among  the  legitimate  feats  of 
surgery.  He  also  introduced  a  method  of  removing 
uterine  fibroid  tumors  which  has  now  become  a 
well-established  surgical  procedure.  His  prize  essay, 
"  The  Surgical  Trealment  of  Certain  Fibrous  Tumors 
of  the  Uterus,  Heretofore  Considered  Beyond  the 
Resources  of  Art,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1853.  He  contributed 
numerous  scientific  papers  to 
the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,"  and  to  va- 
rious medical  journals,  beside 
those  published  in  the  trans- 
actions of  medical  societies. 
Among  his  works  are:  "Diag- 
nosis of  Ovarian Tu;nors,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Oper- 
ation of  Ovariotomy"  (1873), 
and  the  following  adressesand 
papers:  "  A  Retrospect  of  the 
Struggles  and  Triumphs  of 
Ovariotomy, "delivered  Feb.l, 
1875;  "Old  Physic  and  Young 
Physic,"  delivered  in  1875,  as 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
"  Treatment  of  Fibroid  Tumors, 
ternational  medical  congress,  in  1876,  and  ' '  Sarcoma 
of  the  Ovaries," read  before  the  American  Gyneco- 
logical Society  in  1877.  Dr.  Atlee  was  married,  in 
1829,  to  Ann  Eliza  Hoff,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia.  Sept.  6,  1878. 

BOWIiAND,  Henry  Augustus,  physicist, 
•was  born  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1848,  son  of 
Rev.  Henry  Augustus  and  Harrietle  (Heyer) 
Rowland.  His  forefathers  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Fairfield,  Conn.;  aud  three  generations  of 
Congregational  clergymen  were  his  immediate  pater- 
nal ancestors.  His  father,  who  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  an  author  of  several  works  on  religious 
topics,  had  a  great  love  for  all  scientific  pursuits, 
though  he  gave  them  up  for  the  ministry.  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  several  old  Knickerbocker  fam- 
ilies of  Manhattan  island,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant.  Between  bis  elev- 
enth and  fifteenth  years  the  son  conducted  experi- 
ments in  electricity  and  magnetism  in  his  father's 
cellar,  and  while  studying  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  he  built  the  first  dynamo  ever  run  on  a 
continuous  circuit.  He  was  graduated  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1870;  engaged  for  a  short  time  as 
railroad  surveyor;  taught  in  the  Wooster  University 
(Ohio),  and  during  1872  returned  to  the  Rensselaer 
Institute  as  an  instructor  in  physics,  advancing  two 
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years  later  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  in  that 
department.     During  1875  he  pursued  furtherpbys- 
ical   studies  under  Helmholtz  in  Berlin,  and  exam- 
ined several  large  laboratories  throughout  Europe. 
Returning  to  Anierica,    in   1876,    he  accepted  the 
chair  of  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, conducting  the  famous   researches  of  that 
institution  until  his  death.     After  four  years  of  ser- 
vice he  received  from  that  university  the  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.D.     In  1881  he  was  a  member  of  tlie 
Paris  electrical  congress,  served  on  the  jury  of  the 
electrical  exhibition,  and  was  made  chevalier  of  the 
French   Legion  of  Honor.     Two  yeais  later  lie  at- 
tended a  gathering  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Minneapolis,  where 
he  delivered  an  important  address  entitled  "A  Plea 
for  Pure  Science,"  and  presided  over  the  section  on 
physics.     In   1884  he  was  awarded   the   Rumford 
medal  for  researches  in  light  and  heat;  in  1890  he 
secured  the  Draper  medal  for  researches  in  spectro- 
scopy, and  in  1896,  at  the  centennial  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  of  which  he  was  a  coriespouding  mem- 
ber, he  was  nominated  an  olBcer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.     His  original   experiments  in  physical  re- 
search cover  an  extensive  field.     At  Berlin  he  proved 
that  a  moving  charge  of  statical  electricity  possessed 
the  same  magnetic  effect  as  a  current,  and  ten  years 
later  demonstrated  the  fact  with  special  instruments. 
He  invented  the  .Siemens  drum- 
head armature;  established  the 
accurate  value  of  an  ohm,  the 
unit  of  electrical  resistance,  and 
computed  the  accepted  value 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.     The  field  of  chemis- 
try and  of  astronomy  he  greatly 
benefited  by  making  it  possi- 
ble to  procure  superior  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  spectrum 
without  the  aid  of  lenses,  and 
this  he  accomplished  by  the 
almost   inconceivable  feat   of 
ruling  48,000  lines  to  the  inch, 
on  a  concave  mirror.     An  ex- 
hibition   of    these    "  concave 
gratings,"  together  with  a  map 
of  the   spectrum,   received   a 
grand  prize  and  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1890.  A  rapid  system  of  telegra- 
phy claimed  his  attention  during  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life,  and  his  devices  in  this  work  were  considered 
by  experts  as  the  most  important   feature  of  the 
United  States  electrical  exhibit  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion of  1900.     Ho  was  retained  as  an  expert  by  the 
Niagara     Falls   Co.,    for  the  purpose  of  making 
a   comprehensive   report   on  the  utilization  of  the 
power  of  Niagara  falls.     Being  compelled  to  bring 
suit  for   his   fee,  the   trial   brought  out   in  strong 
relief  some  of  the  striking  traits  of  his  cliaiacter. 
Asked  to  explain  the  difference  between  his  status 
and  that  of  an  English  engineer  concerned  in  the 
ca.se,  he  said  that  the  Englishman  was  one  of  some 
thousands,  while  he  was  one  of  three  in  America. 
Again,  asked  to  name  the  half-dozen  greatest  living 
.scientists,   he  mentioned   Helmholtz,  Kelvin,   Raj'- 
leigh,  and   himself,   declaring  that  there  were  no 
others  in  that  rank.     This  was  no  egotism  or  vanity. 
He  was  under  oath  and  he  told  the  truth  as  he  knew 
it.     Dr.  Rowland  was  identified  with  nearly  all  the 
scientific  societies  of  the  world,  and  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  in  1895  and 
by  Princeton  in  1896.     He  was  the  author  of  mono- 
graphs on  "  Magnetic  Permeability  "  (1873);  "The 
Magnetic  Permeability  and  Maxinuim  :Magnetization 
of  Nickel  and  Cobalt "  (1874);  "Studies  on   Mag- 
netic  Distribution"   (1875);    "Magnetic   Effect   of 
Electric   Conduction"  (1876);    "Research   on    the 
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Absolute  Unit  of  Electrical  Resistance "  (1878); 
"The  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat"  (1880); 
"Concave  Gratings  for  Optical  Purposes"  (1883); 
"  The  Relative  Wave-lengths  of  the  Lines  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum  "  (1886),  and  an  article  on  ' '  Screws  " 
in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  Dr.  Rowland 
wasmarried,  Jmie  4, 1890,  to  Henrietta  Harrison,  and 
had  three  children,  Harrielte,  Henry  and  Davidge 
Augustus.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  16,  1901. 
GUSHING,  Frank  Hamilton,  archaiologist 
and  ethnologist,  was  born  at  Northeast,  Erie  co., 
Pa.,  July  32,  1857,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Crit- 
tenden) Gushing.  In  1870  hie  father  removed  with 
the  family  to  Jledina,  N.  Y.,  where  young  Cushing 
spent  his  earh'  life  and  developed  the  passion  of  his 
life,  a  love  for  arclutological  and  antiquarian  pur- 
suits, the  localities  in  which  his  youth  were  passed 
being  rich  in  Indian  remains.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  made  a  discovery  that  attracted  to  him  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  ethnological  world.  He  revealed 
the  process  of  making  arrow-heads,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  pressure  of  bone  upon  the  flake  of 
stone  in  the  rough.  The  manner  of  its  discovery 
illustrates  the  method  \>y  which  this  youth  became 
finally  one  of  the  most  famous  archajologists  of 
the  day.  It  was  to  become,  for  the  time  being, 
an  Indian,  an  aboriginal  man,  to  work  with  primi- 
tive implements,  to  "  experiment  with  original  ma- 
terials." In  1875  he  went  to  Cornell  University, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  an  aboriginal  collection  for  the  Cen- 
tennial exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was 
made  the  curator.  His  peculiar  abilities  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  who  called  him  to  the  curator- 
ship  of  the  ethnological  department  of  the  National 
JMuseum  in  AVashingtou.  In  1879  he  was  selected  by 
Maj.  Powell  to  accompany  him  as  assistant  ethnolo- 
gist in  an  exploring  expedition  to  New  Mexico, 
during  which  two  months  were  spent  at  the  Pueblo 
of  Zuui.  Discerning  the  unbounded  wealth  of 
material  here  availabTe  to  a  patient  investigator,  Mr. 
Cushing  requested  i)ermission  to  remain.  He 
adopted  the  costume  of  the  Zunis,  and  for  three 
3'ears  lived  the  life  of  an  Indian,  studying  their 
habits,  historj',  language  and  acquiring  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  interesting  people.  During  the 
second  year  he  was  formally  adopted  as  one  of  the 
tribe  and  initiated  into  the  sacred  esoteric  society, 
known  as  the  "  Priesthood  of  the  Bow."  In  1883  he 
conducted  a  pari 3'  of  Zuni  head  men  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  securing  water  from  the 
"Ocean  of  Sunrise."  It  was  a  religions  duty  and 
ceremony  with  them,  but  this  event,  so  strange  and 
romantic,  attracted  universal  attention  and  revived 
an  interest  in  the  Zunis  which  has  neverwaned.  The 
head-men  were  feted  and  entertained  throughout 
the  East,  and  when  four  of  tliem  returned  to  their 
Pueblo  witli  the  sacred  watei-,  two  remained  behind 
at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their 
white  chief  in  the  task  of  writing  his  monograiih  on 
"Zuni  Fetiches."  Mr.  Cushing  returned  to  Zuui 
in  September,  1883,  and  remained  until  tlie  spring  of 
1884,  when  failing  health  compelled  his  return  to  the 
East.  He  brought  with  him,  however,  three  of 
his  friends,  who  aided  in  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  their  language  and  in 
the  translation  of  myths  and  hero  legends,  songs 
and  rituals.  In  1886^  while  passing  the  autumn  at 
Manchester-by  tlie-Sea,  Mass.,  with  three  priestly 
members  of  tlie  Zuni  tribe,  he  finished  the  transla- 
tion and  recording  of  their  myths  and  legends.  He 
was  then  the  giiest  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  a 
wealthy  and  philanthropic  lady.  Her  interest  en- 
listed bj'  his  accounts  of  the  Zuni  traditions  as  to  lost 
peoples  and  buried  cities  in  the  Southwest,  she  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  the  Ilenicnwaj'  Southwestern 
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archaeological    expedition,   and  for  two  years  Mr. 
Gushing  was  engaged  ia  exploration  in  southern 
Arizona.     The  results  were  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  promoters  and  even  of  the  most  sanguine 
scientists.     Guided  by  the  traditional  accounts  of  his 
Zuni  companions,  Mr. Gushing  identified  andexhumed 
the  long-buried  cities  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  people, 
known  to  their  descendants  as  the  "Lost  Others," 
■who  had  strayed  away  in  the  remote  past  and  disap- 
peared from  view.     He  made  maps  and  plans,  wrote 
a  thousand  pages  of  notes  and  collected  more  than 
a  carload  of  priceless  relics.     Notices  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  expedition  were  printed  in  con- 
temporary papers  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  was 
contributed   by  the    explorer  to  a  volume  of  the 
"Proceedings"  of  the  Congress  des  Americanistes 
(Berlin).     An  exploration  was  then  undertaken  in 
the  Zuni  country  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  the  "Seven  Citiesof  Cibola,"  sooften 
mentioned  in  the  records  and  traditions  at  early  Span- 
ish discoveries.     Here,  too,  a  magnificent  collection 
was  gathered,  but  tlie  explorer  was  unable  to  complete 
the  work.     His  arduous  labor  and  the  continuous 
mental  and  physical  strain  of  these  long  years  of  ex- 
ploration, added  to  the   terrible  tests  he  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  when  initiated  into  the  secret  Or- 
der of  the  Bow,  had  united  to  break  him  down  com- 
pletely, and  for  four  years  thereafter  he  was  inca- 
pacitated for  labor  of  any  kind,  but  through  his  own 
efforts  and  those  of   Mrs.    Hemenway    and    Mrs. 
Heaisl,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Senate 
by  Sen.    Hoar,    making    the   region  of  the    Casa 
Grande  a  national  reservation  and   providing  for 
the  restoration  of    that   extraordinary  ruin.     Mr. 
Cushing's  first  literary  labor,  after  in  a  measure  re- 
covering from  his  illness,  was  the  writing  of  that 
mystical  monograph  entitled  the  "  Commentaries  of 
a  Zuni  Familiar,"  published  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Edna  Dean  Proctor's  poem  "The  Song  of  the  An- 
cient People."    In  1893  he  represented  the  bureau 
of  ethnology,  with  which  he  lias  been  for  years  con- 
nected, !jt  tlie  World's  Columbian  exposition,  and 
as  soon  as  his  health  permitted  continued  his  explora- 
tions.    In  1896  he  visited  Florida,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  remains  of  a  lake-dwelling  and  shell-using 
people  among  the  Keys.     This,  his  last  contribution 
to  American  archaeology,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  it  has  brought  to  light  numerous  objects  of 
a  hitherto  uninvestigated,  if  not  unknown,  people. 
Mr.  Cushing's  literary  contributions,  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  pamphlets  and  reports  of  the  bureau  of 
ethnology,  are;  "Antiquities  of  Orleans  County," 
(1874);  "Zuni'  Fetiches"  (1881);  "Mytlis  of  Crea- 
tion "  (1882) ;  ' '  Relationship  Between  Zuni  Sociologic 
and  Mythic  Systems"  (1882);  "The  Nation  of  the 
Willows"  (1882);    "Adventures  in  Zuni"   (1883); 
"Zuni  Breadstuffs"   (1884);   "Studies  of  Ancient 
Pueblo  Keramic  Art,  as  Illustrative  of  Zuni  Culture- 
Growth  "(1885);  "Manual Concepts "(1892);  "Prim- 
itive  Copper  Working"  (1894);    "The  Germ    of 
Shore- Land  Pottery  "  (1894);  "The  Arrow"  (1895); 
"  Outlines  of  Zuni  Creation  Myths  "  (1896);  "  Scarred 
Skulls  From  Florida  "  (1897) ;  ' '  Need  of  Studying  the 
Indian  in  Order  to  Teach  Him"  (1897);  Primitive 
Motherhood  "  (1897);  "  Pepper-Hearst  Expedition  " 
(preliminary  report  1897),  and  "Zuni  Folk-Tales" 
(1901).     On  July  10,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Emily 
Tennison,  daughter  of  John  AVhitehead  Magill,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Gushing  died  April  10,  1900. 
FISH,  Nicholas,  diplomat,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Feb.  19,  1846,  son  of  Hamilton  and  Julia 
(Kean)   Fish.      His  earliest    ancestor  in  America, 
Jonathan  Fish,  was  born  in  England  in  1010,  and 
early  emigrated  to  America,  settling  in  Lynn,  ]\[ass., 
and  afterward  removing  to  Sandwich,  and  finally  to 
Newtown,  Long  Island,  where  he  was  a  magistrate. 
From  him  the  line  of  descent  runs  through  his  son, 


Nathan;  his  son,  Jonathan;  his  son,  Samuel,  who 
was  married  to  Agues  Berrien;  their  son,  Jonathan, 
wlio  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Sackett;  and  their 
son,  Nicholas,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant, 
who  were  Mr.  Fisli's  grandparents.  His  father  was 
secretary  of  state  in  Pres.  Grant's  cabinet.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1867,  and  at 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1869.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  latter  year,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  his  native  city.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin,  Germany, 
and  in  1874  was  promoleil  to  the  post  of  secretary 
of  that  embassy.  He  was  charge  d'affaires  to 
Switzerland,  in  1877-81,  when  he  resigned,  and  in 
1882  he  was  appointed  minister  resident  to  Belgium, 
where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  until  1886.  In 
the  following  year  Mr.  Fish  engaged  in  banking,  as  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Harriman  &  Co.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan,  University,  Tuxedo, 
Riding,  Players',  Lawyers',  St.  Anthony,  University 
Glee,  and  University  Athletic  clubs;  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati;  the  St.  Nicholas  and  New  lork 
Historical  societies,  and  the  Century  Association. 
He  was  married  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Clemence  S. 
Bryce,  and  has  a  daughter  living.  His  only  son, 
Hamilton,  was  the  first  soldier  killed  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Santiago,  in  the  late  war  with  Spain. 
Volunteering  as  a  private,  he  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  tlie  Rough  Rider's  regiment,  under  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt";  he  fell  in  the  first  charge  at 
Siboney. 

SIMONS,  Thomas  Young,  soldier  and  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  1,  1828.  He 
received  his  early  education  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1847.  He 
studied  law  and  began  to  practice 
in  his  native  city  in  1849.  From 
1854  to  1860  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  1860 
was  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  advanced 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
proslavery  party,  and  in  1860 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  which  passed  the  or- 
dinance of  secession.  During 
the  civil  war  he  served  as  captain 
in  the  27th  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  later  as  judge-advo- 
cate. In  1865  he  became  editor 
of  the  "Courier,"  published  at 
Charleston,  and  filled  that  posi- 
tion until  1873.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Democratic  conventions  of  1868  and  1872;  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party 
from  1872  until  1876,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
taxpa3'ers'  conventions  of  1871  and  1874.  His  later 
years  were  devoted  to  efforts  to  secure  local  self- 
government  and  the  creation  of  a  Union  Reform 
party  in  his  native  state.  He  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  April  30,  1878. 

HALIi,  Asaph,  astronomer,  was  born  at  Goshen, 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1829,  son  of  Asaph 
and  Hannah  C.  (Palmer)  Hall.  His  grandfather 
was  a  revolutionary  officer,  and  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  that  place.  The  family  was  originally 
wealthy,  but  through  business  failures  had  be- 
come poor.  The  father  died  when  Asaph  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  and  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  six. 
Their  farm  was  mortgaged  heavily,  and  Asaph  and 
his  mother  attempted  by  three  years  of  hard  work 
to  free  it  from  debt,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Asaph 
then  apprenticed  himself  to  a  local  carpenter  for  three 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  worked  for  him- 
self as  ajourneyman.  Decidingto  become  an  archi- 
tect he  studied  iiiatliematics  at  the  Norfolk  (Conn.) 
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Academy.  After  ayear  and  a  half  (1854-55)  at  Central 
College,  McGrawviUe,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years.  He  then 
studied  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  single 
term,  and  after  a  year  of  teachiog  at  Shalersville,  0., 
entered  Harvard  as  assistant  in  the  college  observa- 
tory at  a  salary  of  three  dollars  a  week.  He  occu- 
pied his  spare  time  in  study,  and  added  to  liis  in- 
come by  outside  work.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
assistant  iu  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics,  with  the  relative  rank  of  captain. 
He  remained  in  the  government  service  until  Oct.  15, 
1891.  Duriug  liis  stay  at  the  observatory  he  was 
sent  out  on  several  e.xpeditious  for  the  governmeut. 
In  1869  he  went  to  Behring  straits,  in  1870  to  Sicily, 
and  to  Colorado  in  1878,  to  observe  eclipses  of  the 
sun.  He  was  at  Vladivostock,  Siberia,  iu  1874,  dur- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus,  and  in  1883  lie  took  a  party  to 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  at  the  time  of  the  later  transit. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  astrouonij'  at 
Harvard,  and  still  (1901)  occupies  this  position.  He 
has  made  many  astronomical  discoveries,  the  chief 
of  which  was  Iiis  discovery  of  the  two  moons  of 
Mars  on  Aug.  11th  and  17,  1877.  In  1879  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  awarded  him  its  gold  medal 
for  his  discoveries;  iu  1878  he  received  the  Lalande 
prize  from  Paris;  in  1895  the  Arago  medal  from  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Scientific  societies  of 
England  and  Russia,  and  of  the  French  Academy. 
Since  1875  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  its  vice-president  for  tlie 
term  ending  1903.  Hamilton  couferred  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  upon  him  in  1878;  Yale,  that  of  LL.D.  in 
1879,  and  Harvard,  of  LL.D.  in  1886.  Dr.Hallwas 
married,  at  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  March  3,  1856,  to  Ange- 
liue,  daughter  of  Theophilus  Stickuey,  of  Rodman, 
N.  Y.  Four  sons  were  born  to  tliem,  of  whom 
Asaph  is  professor  of  astronomy  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. 

D£liAFI£IiD,  John,  banker,  was  born  iu 
New  York  city,  Jan.  22, 1786,  eldest  sou  of  John  aud 
Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Hon. 
Josepli  Hallett,  was  one  of  the 
Sous  of  Liberty,  a,  member  of 
the  revolutionary  committee  of 
safety,  and  of  the  first  three 
New  York  provincial  con- 
gresses. John  Delafield,  Sr. , 
the  founder  of  the  well-known 
New  York  famih-of  that  name, 
was  boru  at  Avlesburj',  Bucks, 
England,  Mafcli  16,  1748,  lie- 
reditary  count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  the  oldest 
lineal  representative  of  the 
Deiafields,  who  for  centuries 
had  been  large  landed  propri- 
etors in  the  shires  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford.  In 
1783  ho  emigrated  to  this  country,  taking  passage 
upon  the  Vigilante.  This  sliip  carried  letters  of 
marque,  and  captured  a  French  vessel  on  the  way 
over.  Young  Delafield  volunteered  in  tlie  fight, 
and  received  £100  as  his  share  of  the  prize  money. 
Upon  reacliing  New  York  he  was  welcomed  as  tlie 
bearer  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  an  officer  in 
the  British  service  at  the  moment  of  sailing.  The 
official  copy  had  been  forwarded,  but  the  vessel  bear- 
ing it  did  not  arri.ve  for  several  days.  Mr.  Delafield 
became  one  of  the  mercliant  princes  of  that  period, 
retiring  in  1798  with  a  large  fortune.  He  was  a 
founder  and  director  of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
established  in  1787,  the  first  company  of  tlie  kind 
organized  after  the  revolution.     In  1793  he  became 


•  a  director  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank,  and  in  1796  he  was  one  of  forty  gentlemen 
who  subscribed  $10,000  each  aud  founded  the 
United  Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  for 
many  years.  He  was  at  the  head  of  private  under- 
writers, aud  during  the  peri(xl  when  American  sea 
traffic  suffered  from  British  and  French  aggression, 
sacrificed  his  entire  capital  to  make  good  the  losses 
thus  iucurred,  though  not  legally  bound  to  do  so. 
He  also  mortgaged  his  country  mansion,  "  Suns- 
wick,"  opposite  Blackwell's  island,  where  Ravens- 
wood,  Long  Island,  now  stands.  Tliis  was  then  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  spacious  private  houses  near 
New  York  city.  j\Ir.  Delafield  died  on  July  3.  1834. 
His  sou,  John,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Cuilege 
iu  1803,  and  began  his  commercial  life  asacontideu- 
tial  clerk  and  supercargo.  Subsequently  he  engaged 
iu  the  shipping  business.  In  1808,  while  makhig  a 
voyage  on  one  of  his  own  vessels,  a  tempest  drove 
him  "into  the  harbor  of  Coiumia.  Spain,  where  lie 
witnessed  the  storming  of  that  city  by  the  French. 
On  the  night  of  Jan.  17th  the  enemy  opened  fire  on 
the  shipping,  and  he  was  compelled  to  put  to  sea, 
taking  with  him  a  family  of  Spanish  refugees,  be- 
side his  crew.  Though  greatly  overburdened,  and 
not  provisioned  for  so  many  persons,  the  ship  was 
brought  safely  to  London.  There  he  established 
himself  as  a  banker.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
was  held  as  a  prisoner  for  a  tiuie,  but  tlie  influence 
of  his  English  relatives  obtained  for  him  the  privi- 
lege of  traveling  within  fifteen  miles  around  Ux- 
bridge,  his  country  place  of  residence,  and  to  tlie 
city  of  London,  where  he  continued  in  business.  A 
financial  crisis  suddenly  swept  away  his  fortune, 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  Washington  Irving 
dedicated  to  him  "The  Wife,"  published  in  the 
"Sketchbook."  In  1820  Mr.  Delafield  returned  to 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  cashier  and  president 
of  the  Phaniix  Banking  Co.,  until  1838,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  president  of  the  New  York  Bank- 
ing Co.  The  University  of  New  York,  for  which 
he  procured  large  subscriptions,  was  founded  largely 
through  his  eiforls,  and  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
reviving  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  was 
one  of  the  fouuders  of  the  Shisical  Fund  Society,  and 
tlie  first  president  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society'.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  countrj^  seat  at  Hellgate,  which  became  a  mar- 
vel of  horticultural  beauty.  Western  repudiations 
obliged  the  New  York  Banking  Co.  to  suspend,  and 
again  Jlr.  Delafield  found  himself  impoverished;  he 
was  enabled,  however,  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
his  favorite  pursuit,  agriculture.  In  1842  he  removed 
to  his  place,  "Oaklands,"  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  aud 
soon  made  it  known  throughout  the  state  as  a  model 
farm.  The  importance  of  making  a  cliemical  aualj'- 
sis  of  the  soil  and  of  scientific  drainage  were  early 
advocated  by  him.  For  several  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
aud  he  was  the  first  presidiug  officer  elected  by  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  He  was  married,  in  1821, 
to  Harriet  W.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Tallmadge. 
They  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at 
Oaklands,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1853. 

DELAFIBLD,  Joseph,  lawyer,  soldier  and 
scientist,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  33, 1790, 
second  son  of  John  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Delafield. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1808,  and  after  acquir- 
ing a  legal  education  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1811.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  iu  the 
5th  regiment  of  New  York  state  militia,  and  in  1813 
he  liecame  captain  of  drafted  militia.  In  the  latter 
year  he  received  his  commission  iu  the  U.  S.  army 
as  captain  in  Hawkins'  regiment,  and  on  April  15, 
1814,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  of  the  46th 
infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lie  resigned  from 
the  arm3'.     When  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
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United  States  was  set  off  lie  was  appointed  U.  S. 
agent,  and  Jiad  charge  of  the  paities  in  tlie  field 
from  1821  until  1828.  Tlie  fidelity  with  which  Maj. 
Delafield  discharged  this  duty  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  president  and  by  congress.  It 
was  during  his  period  of  service  in  the  North  that 
he  began  to  form  the  collection  of  minerals  that  was 
for  many  years  considered  one  of  the  best  in  this 
country  owned  by  a  private  individual.  Maj.  Dela- 
field belonged  to  many  scientific  associations  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  For  tiftj'-two  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  and  was  its  pre.sideut  from  1827  until  1866, 
when  he  declined  a  re-e]ecti(m.  His  countiy  seat, 
"  Fieldston,"  was  situated  on  the  Hudson  at  Yonkers, 
"and  in  18  0  he  built  a  limekiln  there,  which  was  so 
constructed  that  it  wouUi  burn  continuously.  This 
was  a  novelty  in  this  country,  and  the  works,  which 
yielded  large  profits  for  several  years,  served  as  a 
model  for  others.  He  was  married,  in  18  ,  to 
Julia,  daughter  of  Judge  Maturin  Livingston,  of 
Staatsburg,  N.  Y.  Her  maternal  grandfather  was 
Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  son  of  Francis  Lewis,  signer  of 
theDeclaration  of  Independence.  Maj.  Delafielddied 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1875.  His  son,  Jlaturin 
Livingston  Delafield,  merchant,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1836.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1856,  and  four  years  later  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  Jlr.  Delafield  is  prominent  in  social 
life,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Union 
clubs.  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Scientific  Alliance 
and  other  scientific  and  historical  societies.  He  was 
married,  in  1868,  to  jMary  Coleman,  daughter  of 
Eugene  Augustus  Livingston.  Their  sou,  Maturin 
Livingston,  Jr.,  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
business. 

DEIiAFIEIiD,  Henry,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Sunswick,  now  a  part  of  Ravenswood,  Long  Island, 
July  19,  1792,  son  of  John  and  Ann  (Hallett)  Dela- 
field. He  was  prepared  to  enter  Yale  College,  but 
chose  to  begin  his  business  career  and  gave  up  the 
collegiate  course.  After  several  years  of  experience 
in  subordinate  positions,  lie  founded  with  his  twin, 
brother,  "William,  the  firm  of  H.  &  \V.  Delafield, 
and  conducted  an  extensive  foreign  trade  with  Eng- 
land, India,  China,  South  America  and  tlie  AVest 
Indies.  At  one  lime  they  owned  the  largest  mer- 
chantman sailing  from  the  port  of  Xew  York  under 
the  American  flag.  The  great  fire  of  1835  so  re- 
duced their  large  fortune  that  they  had  practicall}' 
to  begin  business  life  again.  They  were  again  suc- 
cessful, and  regained  their  former  wealth.  Both 
brothers  served  with  Capt.  Swartout's  "  Iron  Grays" 
in  the  war  of  1812.  When  Faustin  Soulouque  was 
established  as  emijeror  of  Hayti,  Henry  Delafield 
was  appointed  consul  for  that  country  in  New  York 
city,  which  oftice  he  retained  during  the  emperor's 
administration,  and  through  a  part  of  Pres.  Jef- 
frard's.  William  Delafield  died  in  1853,  and  a  few 
years  after  Henry  admitted  Tallmadge  Delafield,  a 
son  of  his  brother  John,  to  the  firm,  which  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  Heniy  Delafield  &  Co.  In 
1857  Mr.  Delafield  retired  from  shipping  and  for- 
eign business,  retaining  only  certain  banking  and 
trust  interests,  which  were  later  transferred  to 
Maturin  Livingston  Delafield,  son  of  his  brother 
Joseph.  The  nephews  continued  the  business  suc- 
cessfully. Henry  Delafield  was  married,  in  1865,  to 
Mary  Parish,  daughter  of  Judge  L.  Monson,  of 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  they  had  one  daughter, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Air.  Delafield's 
death  occurred  in'  New  York  city,  Feb.  15,  1875. 
Two  older  brothers,  Maj.  Joseph  and  Dr.  Edward 
Delafield  had  died  respectively  on  Feb.  12  and  13, 
1875,  and  the  almost  simultaneous  death  of  the 
three  brothers  and  their  joint  funeral  from  Trinity 
Church  excited  much  interest. 


DELAFIELD,  Kichard,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Sept.  1,  1798,  son  of  John  and  Ann 
(Hallett)  Delafield.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  in  1818,  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  after  being  promoted  second  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  was  attached  as  astronomical  and 
topographical  draughtsman  to  the  American  boun- 
dary commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  In 
1830  he  became  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1828,  captain. 
In  1819-24  he  served  as  assistant  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  Forts  M(.nioe  and  Calhoun,  and  was 
next  iissigned  to  the  Jlississippi  river,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Plaquemine  bend, 
the  surveys  of  the  Delta,  and  the 
general  supervision  of  imiiiove- 
iiieius.  Subsequently  he  was  su- 
perintending engineer  successive- 
ly in  theconstructiouof  the  Cum- 
berland road;  in  building  Fort 
Delaware;  in  repairing  Fort  Mif- 
flin, and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Delaware  river  harbors  and 
bleak  water.  In  1838  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major,  and  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the 
U.  8.  Military  Academy.  His  ad- 
ministratiouat  West  Point  greatly 
advanced  the  reputation  of  the 
school,  and  ranks  in  value  with 
that  of  Col.  Thayer;  It  has  been 
officially' said  that  "a  history  of 
the  superintendeucies  of  Thayer 
and  Delafield  would  leave  noth- 
ing of  moment  to  record  concerning  the  origin, 
early  struggles  and  often  precarious  existence  of 
the  academy,  and  finally  its  slow,  steady  and 
triumphant  progress."  In  1845-56  Maj.  Delafield 
was  supeiintending  engineer  of  the  New  York 
harbor  defenses;  of  Hudson  river  improvements, 
and  of  the  New  York  light-house  district;  chief- 
engineer  of  the  department  of  Texas;  member 
of  the  boards  for  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors; and  for  the  armament  of  fortifications,  and 
president  of  the  board  for  revision  of  the  curriculum 
of  studies  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  In  1855 
he  was  senior  member  of  a  commission  sent  to  the 
Crimea  during  the  war  there,  to  report  on  modem 
methods  of  warfare.  !Maj.  Alfred  Mordecai  and 
Capt.  George  B.  McClellan  were  his  associates,  and 
each  member  submitted  a  separate  report;  that  of 
JIaj.  Delafield  was  a  massive  quarto  volume,  illus- 
trated, containing  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war  in  Europe  in  1854-56.  This  work  is  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  In  1856  he  was 
again  appointed  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  and  helu  this  position  until  April, 
1861,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  relieved. 
He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1861,  and  colonel 
in  1863.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  academy  he 
was  placed  on  Gov.  Morgan's  stafif,  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing and  equipping  the  forces  of  New  York 
state  for  the  field  and  in  supplying  ordnance  stores 
for  the  Atlantic  and  Lake  defenses.  During  the 
same  time  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
New  York  harbor  fortifications,  and  served  on  sev- 
eral important  boards  and  commissions.  In  April, 
1864,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  U.  S.  engineers, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  AVashington,  D.  C.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  May,  1865,  "for 
faithful,  meritorious  and  distinguished  services  in 
the  engineer  department  during  the  civil  war,"  and 
Aug.  8,  1866,  he  was  retired  from  active  service.  Dur 
ing  the  rest  of  his  life  the  winters  were  spent  in 
Washington  and  the  summers  at  his  family  resi- 
dence in  New  York  city.  He  was  married,  June  2, 
1833,  to  Harriet  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Gen.  Elijah 
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Moman  Covington,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  His  -wife 
survived  liim,  with  five  daugliters  and  one  son.  Gen. 
Delafield  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  5,  1873. 

SIABKOE,  Thomas  Masters,  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1819,  son  ot 
Francis  and  Sarah  (Caldwell)  Markoe.  His  father, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  College  (1795),  was  a  mer- 
chant. His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Martha  (Rownd)  Caldwell,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  educated  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Prince- 
ton College,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1836.  Then  studying  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeon.s,  New  York,  lie 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  there  in  1841.  His 
success  as  a  practitioner  began  at  an  earlj'  periml  of 
his  professional  career.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Edward  Delafield  from  1849  to  1865,  and  when  Dr. 
Delafield  retired,  a  partnership  witii  his  son.  Dr. 
Francis  Delafield,  followed.  He  was  for  some  years 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Castleton  Medical"  Col- 
lege, Vermont,  until  called  to  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  latter  institution  he  was  for  two 
years  (1853-54)  professor  of  pathological  anatoniv. 
When,  in  1860,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  assumed  formal  relations  with  the  corpo- 
ration of  Columbia  College  as  its  medical  departs 
ment.  Dr.  Markoe  accepted  the  adjunct  professor- 
ship of  surgery,  which  he  held  until  1871.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Jlorgan  a  member  of 
the  special  corps  of  volunteer 
surgeons,    being  stationed    at 

Fortress  Monroe.     In  1863  he 

rf5^'       "^'R  ""'as  one  of  the  board  of  exam- 

^\]5tJ,"  \  iners    of    contract  pliysicians 

and  surgeons,  and  in  1863  was 
visiting  surgeon  to  the  New 
York  soldiers'  depot  at  50 
Howard  street.  In  1864  he  was 
ordered  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
subsequently  to  Belle  plain. 
He  became  a  trustee  of  the 
-\stor  Library  in  1863,  remain- 
ing as  one  of  its  directors  until 
its  absorption  into  the  consoli- 
dated librar}' plan.  From  1891- 
95  he  was  president  of  the  Astor 
Library.  He  was  professor  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1871-79);  professor  of  the 
principles  of  surgery  (1879-88);  and  emeritus  profes- 
sor from  1888  until  his  death.  At  different  times  he 
was  attending  surgeon  at  the  New  York,  the  Roose- 
velt, Bellevue,  and  Mt.  Sinai  hospitals  and  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  the  Orthopedic,  St.  Marj^'s  and 
Vassar  hospitals,  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital;  a  member  of  the  con- 
sulting staff  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and 
pliysician  to  the  Northern  Dispensary.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Societj'; 
New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society;  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical 
Men;  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society;  New 
York  Academy  of  Jledicine,  and  of  the  Medical 
Journal  Association.  His  chief  literary  contribution 
was  a  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones "  (1872). 
He  had  for  years  one-  of  the  largest  family  practices 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Markoe  was  married,  in  1850,  to 
Charlotte  A.  How,  of  New  York,  and  left  four  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  and  two  sons.  Dr.  Francis 
H.  Markoe  (surgeon),  a  graduate  of  Princeton  (1876), 
and  Dr.  James  W.  Markoe  (obstetrician).  He  died 
at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  Aug.  26,  1901. 

MAKTIN,  Thomas  S. ,  senator,  was  born  in 
Scottsville,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  July  39,  1847,  son 
of  John  Samuel  and  Martha  (Staples)  Martin,  and 
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grandson  of  Reuben  Martin,  a  native  farmer  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  father  was  a  mercliant  and  manufacturer 
of  Scottsville,  where  the  son  attended  school  until 
JIarch  1,  1864,  when  ho  entered  tlie  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  and  remained  with  the  corps  of  cadets, 
whether  pursuing  tlieir  studies  in  barracks  or  serv- 
ing their  state  in  tlie  field,  until  tlie  downfall  of  the 
Confederacy  in  April,  1865.  In  October  of  that  year 
he  entere<l  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  after  at- 
tending two  sessions  was  called  home  by  the  death 
of  his  fatlier.  Thus  becoming  the  head  of  a  large 
family,  he  devoted  himself  faithfully  to  his  respon- 
sibilities. He  undertook  the  study  of  law  without 
instruction,  and  such  was  his  application  and  dili- 
gence that  when  he  appeared  at  the  bar  his  mind 
was  well  and  accurately  equipped  in  legal  knowl- 
edge. Although  ot  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition 
lie  soon  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In 
1886  he  was  appointed  visitor  to  the  Jliller  JIauual 
Labor  School  of  Albemarle,  aud  in  1891  was  ap- 
pointed visitor  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  its  e.vecutive  committee.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  central  Demo- 
cratic committee,  and  was  appointed  by  its  chairman 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  Being  re- 
peatedly urged  to  accept  a  nomination  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  he  finally  consented,  and  was  elected  in  1893 
by  a  large  majority  over  some  of  Virginia's  most 
distinguished  statesmen.  His  senatorial  term  com- 
menced jNIarch  4,  1895,  and  terminated  March  3, 
1901.  He  rendered  distinguished  services  as  advis- 
ory counsel  to  the  committee  for  tlie  settlement  of 
the  state  debt.  Sen.  Martin  is  a  forcible  speaker,  a 
ready  debater  and  a  possessor  of  that  power  which 
convinces  his  hearers  and  holds  their  friendship.  He 
is  broad  and  progressive,  affable  aud  good-humored, 
liberal  and  charitable.  On  Oct.  10,  1894,  he  was 
married  to  Lucy  Chamblis  Day,  of  Smithfield,  Va. 

MAXCY,  Jonathan,  first  president  of  South 
Carolina  College  (1804-20)  was  born  at  Attleboro 
Bristol  CO.,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1768.  He  was  graduated 
in  1787  at  Brown  University,  of  which  he  was  after- 
ward president;  entered  the  Baptist  ministry;  was 
president  of  Union  College  for  two  years  when  the 
state  of  his  health  made  residence  in  a  warmer 
climate  necessary,  and  he  accepted  an  election  (April 
38,  1804)  to  the  presidency  of  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. The  details  of  his  life  previous  to  his  accept- 
ance of  this  last  honor  are  given  in  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  21. 
The  institution  to  which  he  was  last  called  practi- 
call}'  owed  its  origin  to  au  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  1780,  establishing  colleges  at  Wiuusboro, 
Charleston  and  Ninety-six.  None  of  these  proving 
successful  Gov.  Drayton,  in  1801.  proposed  the  erec- 
tion at  the  new  capital,  Columbia,  of  one  college  for 
the  whole  state,  and  the  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation of  .$50,000  for  a  college  building  and  $6,000 
yearly  for  the  salaries  of  instructors.  A  site  for  the 
college  was  selected  in  1802,  the  building  now  called 
DeSaussure  College  was  erected,  aud  on  Jan.  10, 
1805,  Pies.  Maxcy  and  one  associate,  Enoch  Hanford, 
l)rofessor  of  languages,  opened  the  institution.  The 
first  person  to  matriculate  was  William  Harper,  sub- 
sequently chancellor  of  Missouri  aud  of  South 
Carolina,  and  author  of  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion; during  the  first  year  tweutj'-nine  students  were 
enrolled,  and  one  was  graduated,  and  at  the  first 
commencement,  in  December,  1807,  four  young 
men  received  degrees.  In  1814  there  were  forty-five 
names  on  the  register,  and  this  number  was  not  ex- 
ceeded until  1841,  when  fifty  students  were  enrolled. 
Established  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  the  col- 
lege did  much  to  remove  the  sectional  jealousj'  be- 
tween the  seaboard  and  the  inland  sections  that 
had  long  existed,  and  as  a  state  institution  com- 
mitted to  no  religious  body  but  drawing  from  all 
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denominations  it  did  much  to  weaken  sectarian  feel- 
ing wliicli  originally  was  very  biUer.  It  also  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  on  the  politics  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  John  C.  Calhoun  excepted,  every  poli- 
tician of  note  in  the  state  has  been  for  a  time  con- 
nected with  it.  In  his  "History  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  South  Caroliua,"  Meriwether  sjiys:  "Pres. 
Maxcy  was  not  a  man  of  great  scliolarship,  but  had 
executive  abilities  of  no  mean  order,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  the  young  institution.  He 
was  in  conflict  at  one  time  with  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  subsequently  a  resolution  of  censure  was  passed 
on  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  so  much 
skill  that  the  whole  matter  was  dropped.  He  was 
progressive  and  energetic,  and  enlarged  the  whole 
course  of  study  of  the  college.  He  made  recom- 
mendation for  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  asked  for 
an  appropriation  to  tins  effect.  He  advised  tlie 
addition  of  a  law  course,  but  tlie  plan  was  not  exe- 
cuted until  the  close  of  the  civil  war."  Dr.  Maxcy 
died  at  his  post  of  duty,  Juue  4,  1830,  having  pre- 
sided at  a  faculty  meeting  four  days  previous.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  on  the 
campus  by  the  Clariosophic  Society. 

COOPER,  Thomas,  scientist  and  author,  second 
president  of  South  Carolina  College  (1830-33),  was 
born  in  London,  England,  Oct.  22,  1759.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  proficient  in  chemistry, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law  and  of  medicine. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  he  traveled  a  circuit  for  a  few 
years.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and 
joined  a  Democratic  club  in  Manchester,  of  which 
James  Watt,  the  inventor,  was  a  member.  The 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Burke's  "Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France  "  brought  him 
under  a  threat  of  prosecution,  and  with  Watt  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  convention,  op- 
posing the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1795  Dr.  Cooper 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at  Northum- 
berland, Pa.,  where  his  father-in-law,  Joseph 
Priestly,  the  philosopher  and  scientist,  was  living. 
Espousing  the  cause  of  Jeffersonian  Democracj',  he 
in  October,  1799,  made  an  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Adams  in  the  columns  of  the  Read- 
ing ' '  Weekly  Advertiser. "  For  this  he  was  tried 
under  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,  in  1800,  was  fined 
$400,  and  was  imprisoned  for  six  months,  but  in  1835 
he  petitioned  for  a  restitution  of  the  fine,  on  the 
ground  that  the  acts  were  unconstitutional,  and  a 
few  years  before  his  death  he  received  the  amount 
with  interest.  After  his  release  Cooper  was  ap- 
pointed land  commissioner,  and  in  1806  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  district,  but  in  1S»1  the 
senate  impeached  him  for  overbearing  conduct,  and 
Gov.  Snyder  removed  him  from  office.  After  hold- 
ing the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  waselected  first  professor 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  Oct.  7,  1817,  his  chair 
being  that  of  chemistry,  to  which  was  added  pro- 
visionally the  chair  of  law.  On  March  29,  1819,  he 
was  confirmed  university  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  natural  philosophy,  and  also  of  law. 
The  Presbyterians  and  others  in  Virginia  opposed 
the  appoiutraeut  so  strongly  on  tbe  ground  of  his 
heterodoxy,  as  shown  in  his  own  writings  and  by 
his  editing  those  of  Priestly,  that  he  offered  his 
resignation,  which  was  flnallj'  accepted  in  1820,  and 
he  then  removed  to  South  Caroliua.  The  trustees  of 
South  Carolina  College  had  in  December,  1819, 
elected  him  professor  of  chemistry  for  one  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  was  chosen  president  pro 
tern.  On  Dec.  1,  1831,  by  a  majority  of  one,  he  was 
elected  president.  His  opinions  on  all  subjects  were 
utilitarian  and  independent;  on  many  points  he  was 


in  advance  of  his  age.  In  1823  he  was  asked  to 
teach  metaphysics,  but  underrating  it,  suggested  po- 
litical economy  instead,  the  stud j' of  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  trustees  as  early  as  1815.  Oratory 
he  considered  to  be  "  little  else  than  the  art  of  cheat- 
ing the  understanding  of  a  gaping  populace."  In 
the  chair  of  chemistry  he  was  at  his  best  as  an  in- 
structor, teaching  the  science  in  a  popular  way,  and 
arousing  enthusiasm  for  it  in  those  to  whom  he  lec- 
tured. He  urged  the  trustees  to  make  tuition  free, 
and  becoming  ardently  interested  in  advancing  edu- 
cation in  the  state  at  large,  he  outlined  a  liberal 
course  in  his  "  Manual  of  Political  Econornj'"(1833), 
comprising  free  schools,  a  gramuuir  school  at  every 
court-house  and  in  ever3'  towiisliip.  and  at  least  two 
colleges,  all  leading  up  to  a  fimly  endowed  univer- 
sity. Cooper  was  a  vigorous  defender  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  was  the  academic  representative  and  sup- 
porter of  Calhoun  in  his  advocacy  of  free  trade.  His 
attitude  on  these  questions  was  obnoxious  to  many, 
and  by  his  attitude  on  religious  subjects  he  antago- 
nized more.  In  his  lectures  on  geology  he  attacked 
certain  theories  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  return  was  charged  with  advancing  opinions 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  college  and  with  in- 
terfering with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  students. 
In  December,  1832,  he  was  tried  before  a  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
after  making  an  able  defense 
was  acquitted.  The  agita- 
tion increased,  and  a  year 
later  Cooper  tpsigned  the 
presidency,  but  held  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  in  1834  was 
given  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
by  the  college.  His  oppo- 
nents now  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  on  Dec.  3, 1834, 
he  withdrew  from  the  insti- 
tution which  he  had  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  occupied  in  editing  and 
publishing  the  statutes  of 
the  state  by  appointment  of 
the  legislature.  Five  vol- 
umes were  published,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  his 
influence  upon  legislation  in 
the  state  resembles  that  of 
Jefferson  in  Virginia.  ^luch  that  he  wrote  ap- 
peared in  the  "Southern  Quarterly"  and  other 
reviews,  and  in  pamphiet  form.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are:  "Letters  on  tbe  Slave  Trade" 
(London,  1787);  "Tracts:  Ethical,  Theological  and 
Political"  (179());  "Information  Respecting  America" 
(London,  1794);  political  essays  contribmed  in  1800 
to  the  Northumberland,  Pa.,  "Gazette,"  which  he 
conducted  for  a  short  lime;  "Account  of  the  Trial 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Northumberland"  (1800); 
"Bankrupt  Law  of  America  Compared  With  That 
of  England"  (1801);  a  translation  of  the  "  Institutes 
of  Justinian"  (1813);  "Tracts  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence" (1819);  "Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" (1819);  "  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch"  and 
"  Connection  Between  Geologj'and  the  Pentateuch." 
He  also  edited  three  out  of  five  volumes  constituting 
the  ' '  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences  "  (Philadel- 
phia, 1812-14),  and  Thomson's  "System  of  Chemis- 
try" (4  vols.,  1818).  Dr.  Cooper  died  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  May  11,  1840. 

NOTT,  Henry  Junius,  chairman  of  the  faculty 
of  South  Carolina  College  (1835),  was  born  on 
Pacolet  river.  Union  district,  S.  C.,  Nov.  4,  1797, 
son  of  Abraham  Nott,  a  native  of  Saybrook,  Conn., 
and  a  relative  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  who,  after  gradu- 
ating at  Yale  College,  removed  to  South  Carolina, 
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■where  he  attained  eminence  as  a  jurist.  Tlie  son 
■was  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1814, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818.  Success  at- 
tended him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession;  but 
the  law  was  not  wholly  to  his  taste,  and  iu  1821  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  devoted  himself  to  various 
studies  hearing  on  literature,  spending  most  of  the 
time  in  France  and  Holland.  Upon  his  return,  in 
1824,  he  ■was  elected  professor  of  elements  of  criti- 
cism, logic  and  philosophy  of  languages  in  South 
Carolina  College,  and  entered  upon  "his  duties  iu 
January,  1825.  He  was  retained  when  the  college 
was  reformed,  and  in  1835-30  was  chairman  of 
the  faculty.  His  resignation,  iu  January,  183G,  was 
received  with  profound  regret  by  the  trustees  and 
iu  the  regret  his  colleagues  of  the  fncultj'  shared. 
Dr.  La  Borde,  the  historian  of  the  college,  says  of 
him:  "His  mind  was  acute  and  his  perceptions 
clear  and  discriminating.  His  natural  genius  and 
his  training  were  precisely  such  as  to  fit  liim  for  the 
chair  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  He  had  a 
rich  humor  and  a  ready  wit,  and  was  a  favorite  in 
the  class-room.  As  a  writer,  he  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank,  as  his  contributions  tD  the  'Southern 
Review'  will  show."  He  published  with  David 
McCord  "Law  Reports"  (2  vols.,  1818-20);  also  a 
series  of  sketches  in  the  "Southern  Review,"  re- 
published as  "Novelettes  of  a  Traveler"  (1834), 
and  left  a  novel  in  manuscript  form.  Accompanied 
by  his  wife  he  visited  New  York  city  iu  1837.  They 
returned  by  the  steamer  Home,  which  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  on  Oct.  13th.  It  is 
said  that  he  might  have  saved  himself,  but  preferred 
to  perish  with  her.  They  left  one  child,  a  daughter. 
BARNWEIiLi,  Kobert  Wood^ward,  educjitor 
and  U.  S.  senator;  third  and  ninth  president  of  Soutli 
Carolina  College  (1834-41; 
1866-73),  was  born  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  Aug.  1,  1801,  son 
of  Robert  Barnwell,  a  soldier 
in  the  revolutionarj'  war,  a 
member  of  congress  (1791- 
y3),and  oft  lie  state  legislature 
for  many  years.  His  great- 
grandfather, Jolin  Barnwell, 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland  to 
South  Carolina  about  1700, 
led  a  force  against  the  Tusca- 
rora  Indians  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1712,  defeating  and 
subduing  the  tribe,  and  to 
this  da3'  is  called  by  his  de- 
scendants Tuscarora  John." 
Robert  W.  Barnwell  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  with 
high  honors  m  1831,  studied  law  in  the  office 
of^Petigru  &  Hamilton,  in  Beaufort,  and  entered 
upon  practice  about  1824.  He  served  for  a  term 
in  the  state  legislature  (1836),  representing  Beau- 
fort, and  for  two  terms  in  congress  (1829-33),  de- 
clining a  re-election.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  Robert  Henry  as  president  of  South  Caro- 
lina College,  which  had  so  far  lost  its  prestige  that 
it  had  but  ten  students.  Though  he  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  scholarship,  he  was  in  all  respects  fitted 
for  his  new  office,  and  he  made  his  special  depart- 
ment, that  of  political  philosophy,  particularly 
strong.  The  chair  of  evidences  of  Christianity  ancj, 
sacred  literature  was  established  at  this  time  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  Dr.  Cooper's  teachings, 
Stephen  Elliott,  subsequently  bishop,  being  the 
first  incumbent.  Appropriations  were  .seemed  for 
the  chemical,  mathematical,  and  historical  depart- 
ments; a  check  to  disorderly  conduct  was  given  by 
the  expulsion  of  two  students  for  duelling,  and  in 
two  years'  time  the  number  of  students  rose  to  forlj-- 
two.     Resigning  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1841,  he 


retired  to  his  plantation.  In  1850  John  C.  Calhoun 
died,  and  Franklin  H.  Elmore  was  chosen  to  .succeed 
him  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  died  in  May,  a  month 
after  his  appointment.  Gov.  Means  immediately 
chose  Mr.  Barnwell  to  till  the  vacancy  imlil  the 
legislature  could  elect  some  one  to  take  the  chair 
permanently.  In  December,  1860,  after  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  South  Carolina,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  conunissioners  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  government  for  the  transfer  of 
U.  S.  property  within  tlie  stale.  He  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  conventiou  of  seceded  states,  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  February,  1861,  and  cast  the 
deciding  vote  which  made  Jeffeison  Davis  president 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  tendered  by  Pres.  Davis,  was  declined;  but 
that  of  a  seat  iu  the  Confederate  senate  was  accepted, 
and  in  that  way  he  served  until  the  war  ended.  In 
18G6.the  college  was  reliabililatcd  along  the  lines  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  with  separate  depart- 
ments and  elective  courses,  and  Mr.  Barnwell  was 
chosen  professor  of  political  science  and  chairman 
of  the  faculty.  A  school  of  law  and  a  school  of 
medicine  were  now  attached  to  the  university.  At 
this  time  the  library  and  the  chapel  were  occupied 
by  a  Republican  legislature,  and  science  hall  and 
the  athletic  field  were  occupied  by  Federal  troops; 
but  Mr.  Barnwell  carried  the  institution  safely 
through  those  critical  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
closing  of  the  au.xiliary  academies  b}'  the  war  neces- 
sitated the  lowering  of  the  requirements  for  entrance 
and  for  graduation.  The  admittance  of  a  negro  to 
the  law  scliool  in  the  winter  of  1873  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  old  faculty  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  white  students,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  northern  birth.  The  university  was  re- 
organized and  opened  without  restrictions  as  to 
color,  and  a  normal  school  was  opened  in  Rutledge 
College.  Meantime,  Jfr.  Barnwell  had  opened  a 
private  scliool  in  Columbia.  On  July  1,  1877,  the 
legislature,  which  was  Democratic,  closed  the  uni- 
versity, and  Gov.  HamiHon  placed  the  property  and 
buildings  in  the  charge  of  Jtr.  Barnwell.  On  the 
reopening  of  the  college,  in  1880,  he  was  appointed 
librarian,  and  held  that  position  by  deputy  until  his 
death.  Tlie  historian,  La  Borde,  eulogized  Mr. 
Barnwell  as  a  man  whose  eminent  qualifications  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty  were  apparent  to 
all.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  public  man  wlio  had  an 
abiding  popularity,  it  was  he,  and  that  popularity 
was  based  upon  his  w  ell-known  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple and  unalterable  love  of  justice."  Mr.  Barn- 
well died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  35,  1882. 

HENRY,  Robert,  president  pro  tern,  of  South 
Carolina  College  (1834-35)  and  fourth  in  order  of 
election  (1841-45),  was  born  iu  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Dec.  6,  1792.  His  mother  had  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, his  father  having  died  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  in  1803  took  him  to  England,  where  he 
continued  academic  studies  until  1811.  In  that 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  in 
1814  was  graduated  at  that  institution  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.,  and  after  traveling  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  returned  to  Charleston  and  took  charge 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  that  city, 
preaching  alternately  iu  French  and  German.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy 
in  South  Carolina  College  m  1818  and  assumed  the 
professorship  of  metaphysics  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Maxcyinl830.  In  1834,  soon  after  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Cooper,  he  was  made  president  pro  tempore,  and  but 
for  supposed  sympathy  with  the  religious  beliefs  of 
Dr.  Cooper  hewould  have  become  his  actual  succes- 
sor. In  1834  the  college  was  reorganized,  chiefly 
tlirongh  the  efforts  of  Gov.  McDuffie  and  the  trustees 
desired  to  retaiuHenryasa  professor, but  in  deference 
to  public  opiuion,  though  that  opinion  was  unjust, 
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he  declined  and  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbia.  In  1839  he  returned  to  the  institution  as 
professor  of  metaphysics,  logic  and  belles-lettres, 
and  three  j'eais  later  was  elected  president.  He  re- 
tired in  1845,  but  accepted  the  chair  of  Greek  liter- 
ature and  retained  it  until  his  death.  "Dr.  Henry's 
scholarship  was  never  doubted,"  wrote  one  con- 
nected with  the  college,  "ami  his  success  as  a 
teacher  was  most  gratifying.  He  had  considerable 
executive  ability  and  did  his  whole  duty  nobly,  but 
did  not  have  the  art  of  controlling  and  governing 
youth,  though  he  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the 
students.  .  .  .  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
college,  and  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  He 
was  respected  for  his  virtues  and  admired  for  his 
elevated  character  and  was  loved  by  students  and 
professors  alike."  Dr.  Henry  wjis  a  consistent  and 
warm  defender  of  free  trade  and  of  constitutional 
rights,  and  was  among  the  first  to  lecture  in  the 
United  States  upon  those  subjects.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished linguist  and  a  man  of  exceptional  talent, 
being  widely  read  and  possessed  of  a  retentive 
memory.  He  published  some  magazine  articles,  a 
number  of  sermons  and  some  eulogies,  including 
one  OQ  Dr.  Maxcy  and  one  on  John  C.  Calhoun. 
He  died  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Feb.  6,  1856. 

PRESTON,  William  Campbell,  fifth  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  (1845-51), 
was  boin  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1794, 
SOD  of  Francis  and  Sarah  (Campbell)  Preston. 
His  father  at  that  time  was  attending  a  session  of 
congress.  His  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of 
William  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's  mountain. 
William  Pieston  entered  Washington  College  (now 
Washington  and  Lee  University)  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, but  on  account  of  delicate  health  was  sent 
South  the  following  year,  and  reaching  Columbia 
was  induced  to  enter  South  Carolina  College.  He 
was  graduated  in  1813  and  began  the  study  of  law 
in  Riclimond,  Va.,  but  the  stale  of  his  health  soon 

forbade  confinement  to  an 

office,  and  after  an  ex- 
tended journey  on  horse- 
back through  states  adja- 
cent to  Virginia  ou  the 
west  he  went  to  Europe. 
After  traveling  through 
France  andEugland  he  set- 
tled in  Edinburgh  to  com- 
plete his  law  course  and 
to  attend  lectures  on  otlier 
subjects,  rooming  with 
Hugh  S.  iJegare.  He 
formed  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship with  Washington  Irv- 
iug,who  accompanied  him 
on  several  pedestrian  tours, 
and  introduced  him  to 
Walter  Scott.  Returning 
to  Virginia  in  1830  Mr. 
Preston  began  practice 
there,  but  two  years  later 
removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  ,and  in  1838  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  where  he  served  for  four  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  in  South  Carolina 
of  free  trade,  state  rights  and  nullification.  In  1836 
lie  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  was  a 
colleague  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  sustained  the  repu- 
tation he  had  long  enjoyed  as  an  orator;  a  speech  on 
the  French  spoliation  claims  receiving  high  praise 
from  statesmen  of  both  political  parties.  Opposition 
on  the  part  of  Sen.  Preston  to  Pres.  Van  Buren's 
policy  destroyed  the  harmony  that  had  existed  be- 
tween Calhoun  and  himself  and  displeased  a  majority 
of  his  constituents,  and  in  1843  an  attempt  was  made 
to  instruct  him  as  to  his  course.  This  failed;  but 
from  a  sense  of  honor  lie  resinned  and  returned  to 
Vol.  XI.— 8. 


liis  law  practice.  In  1845  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  which  had 
somewhat  declined,  and  this  he  made  the  most  popu- 
lar institution  of  learning  in  the  South, "  imparting 
to  it  the  influence  of  his  refined  scholarship,  ele- 
gant tastes  and  winning  manners."  While  at  its 
head,  in  1846,  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard.'  Dr.  Preston  voluntarily  retired  in  1851, 
and  lived  quietly  until  his  death.  The  Lyceum  in 
Columbia  was  established  by  him  and  he  gave  it  a 
large  and  valuable  library.  Dr.  Preston's  attain- 
ments as  a  classical  scholar  were  unusual,  while  his 
gifts  as  an  orator  were  exceptional,  placing  him  on 
a  par  with  Patrick  Henry,  a  great-uncle  on  his 
mother's  side.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  to  a  Miss 
Coalter;  and,  second,  to  a  Miss  Davis.  Dr.  Preston 
died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  23,  1860. 

lilEBES,  Francis,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
South  Carolina  College  (1851).     (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  116. 

THORITWEIiIi,  James  Henley,  clergyman, 
and  sixth  president  of  South  Carolina  College  (1851- 
55),  was  born  near  Society  hill, 
Marlborough  district,  S.  C. , 
Dec.  9,  1813.  His  parents  be- 
ing poor,  he  was  aided  by 
friends  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, and  after  attending  the 
Cheraw  Academy  entered  the 
junior  class  of  South  Carolina 
College.  He  led  in  the  class- 
room and  the  debating  society; 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  men 
who  had  ever  been  trained  in 
the  college,  and  since,  as  a 
rule,  the  ablest  graduates  en- 
gaged in  politics,  it  was  proph- 
esied by  John  C.  Calhoun  that 
young  Thornwell  would  be 
prominent  in  national  councils. 
Being  graduated,  and  with 
the  highest  honore,  he,  to  use 
the  language  of  another,  "deliberately  turned  away 
from  almost  the  only  field  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  great  gifts  at  that  time  in  the  South  and  en- 
tered the  ministry."  In  October,  1834,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach;  in  May,  1835,  was  ordained,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lancaster  Court  House,  S.C,  and  soon  after  had  the 
churches  at  Waxham  and  Six  Mile  creek  added  to 
his  charge.  This  relation  continued  until  DecemT 
ber,  1837,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  logic,  belles-lettres  and  criticism  in  South  Caro- 
lina College,  succeeding  Prof.  Nott,  and  later  was 
given  the  professorship  of  metaphysics.  In  1839  he 
resigned,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Columbia,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  was 
called  back  to  the  college  as  professor  of  sacred  lit- 
erature and  evidences  of  Christianity,  succeeding 
Prof.  Stephen  Elliott,  who  had  been  elected  bishop 
of  Georgia.  Not  many  years  later  he  again  resigned, 
having  been  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  whereupon  Pres. 
Preston  invoked  the  interposition  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  synod  of  South  Carolina  expressed 
its  unwillingness  that  Dr.  Thornwell  should  leave 
the  state.  In  1851  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Glebe 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  but  in  November  of 
that  year  Col.  Preston  resigned  the  presidency  of 
South  Carolina  College  and  Dr.  Thornwell  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Entering  upon  his  duties 
Jan.  7,  1852,  he  remained  in  office  until  the  close  of 
the  year  1855,  and  then  became  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  and  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  both  at  Columbia. 
While  a  professor  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Hampdcn-Sidney.   and    from    Jefferson  and 
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Centre  colleges.  In  his  monograph,  the  "  History 
of  Education  in  South  Carolina,"  Colyer  Meri- 
wethersays:  "  A.s  a  teacher  Dr.  Thornwell  was  very 
,  thorough  and  analytical,  hut  safe  and  conservative. 
No  new  theories  of  philosophy  or  ethics  drawn  from 
the  liberal  German  school  ever  found  acceptance  in 
his  class  room.  His  influence  upon  the  students  and 
his  reputation  throughout  the  state  made  him  almost 
indispensable  to  the  college.  .  .  .  His  terra  as  presi- 
dent ranks  next  to  Preston's  in  attendance.  He  was 
progi-essive.  and  made  impoi-tant  recommendations 
and  increased  the  efticiencyof  the  institution.  He  in- 
troduced the  method  of  written  examinations,  and 
raised  the  entrance  requirements  in  Gi'eek  from  six 
books  of  the  Iliad  to  ten  books."  The  establishment 
of  Furman  University  by  tlie  Baptists  and  of  Wof- 
ford  College  by  the  Methodists  was  regarded  with 
great  anxiety  by  the  friends  of  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege as  likely  to  weaken  it,  and  in  1835  Pres.  Thorn- 
well  addressed  a  letter  to  Gov.  Manning  on  "Public 
Instruction,"  in  which  he  urged  the  superiority  of 
state  education  over  that  given  by  sectarian  schools. 
This  letter,  popularly  called  the  "Bible"  of  South 
Carolina  College,  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  its  kind  ever  presented  in  the  state,  and  in 
1885,  when  the  sectarian  schools  seemed  about  to 
cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  college,  it  was  reprinted 
in  the  Charleston  "News  and  Courier."  Pres. 
Thornwell  was,  it  appears,  "universally  opposed  to 
the  elective  system  and  to  an  extension  of  the  college 
into  a  university  with  other  departments."  In  1847 
he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  being  the  youngest  man 
who  had  ever  held  that  office.  Dr.  Thornwell  was 
probably  the  greatest  divine  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church  has  produced;  remarkahle  for  his 
logical  and  metaphysical  faculties,  for  the  strength 
of  his  argument;  for  the  quality  of  his  literary  style, 
and  for  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  an  un^ 
compromising  defender  of  Southern  principles  and 
old  school  theology;  was  a  leader  in  the  councils  of 
his  denomination,  and  was  prominent  in  organ- 
izing the  Southern  assembly  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
vision in  1861.  His  published  writings,  some  of 
which  were  in  pamphlet  form,  include:  "  Argu- 
ments of  Romanists  Discussed  and  Refuted"  (1845); 
"Discourses  on  Truth"  (1854);  "  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Masters"  (1861);  "The  State  of  the  Country" 
(1861),  and  articles  on  "The Free  School  System  of 
South  Carolina"  and  on  "Public  Instruction."  His 
collected  works,  edited  by  Rev.  John  B.  Adger, 
were  published  in  four  volumes  in  1871-74,  and  his 
"  Life  and  Letters,"  by  B.  M.  Palmer,  in  1875.  He 
edited  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Review  "  in  1855-57. 
Dr.  Thornwell  died  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Aug.  1, 1863. 
McC  AY,  Charles  F. ,  seventh  president  of  South 
Carolina  College  (1855-57),  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  graduate  of  a  northern  college.  After 
serving  as  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Georgia  he 
took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, in  1813,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Thornwell,  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  During 
his  term  the  twoLeCouteswere  elected  professors, also 
"William  J.  Rivers,  subsequently  president  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Maryland.  He  was  not  the  choice  of 
his  colleagues,  and  he  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
press  of  the  state,  for  the  institution  declined  steadily 
under  him,  riots  and  disorders  by  the  students  aiding 
to  lower  its  reputation.  His  intentions  were  of  the 
best,  but  in  June,  1857,  the  trustees  decided  that  the 
institution  must  be  reorganized  if  it  was  to  be  saved 
and  re-elected  most  of  the  professors.  In  Septem- 
ber every  officer  of  the  faculty  except  Pres.  McCay 
was  reinstated  and  the  faculty  elected  Dr.  Maxi- 
milian LaBorde  as  chairman.  Prof.  McCay  there- 
upon removed  to  Baltimore.  Md.,  where  he  became 
well  known  as  an  actuary  of  insurance. 


IiA  BORDE,  Maximilian,  physician,  legislator 
and  educator,  president  pro  tem.  of  South  Carolina 
College,   was  born  at   Edgefield,    S.   C,   June  6, 

1804,  son  of  Pierre  and  Sarah  ( )  La  Borde. 

His  father,  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  France,  emigrated 
to  San  Domingo,  and  there  became  the  owner  of  a 
large  plantation,  but  during  the  insurrection  of  1791 
fled  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  arriving  penniless.  Being 
a  well  trained  violinist,  he  joined  the  orchestra  of 
the  theatre,  of  which  he  was  made  leader,  but  soon 
removed  to  Edgefield,  where  he  married  and  en- 

giged  in  merchandising.  The  son  entered  South 
arolina  College  in  1818,  and  after  being  graduated 
there  in  1820,  studied  law,  but  relinquished  it  to 
begin  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1826  he  was 
graduated  in  the  first  class  that  took  degrees  at 
the  Charleston  Medical  College.  In  addition  to 
practicing  in  the  Edgefield  district,  he  carried 
on  a  drug  store  and  edited  the  Edgefield  "Adver- 
tiser," which  he  aided  in  establishing  in  1836.  Mr. 
La  Borde  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1836  and  secretary  of  state  in  1839,  when  he  removed 
to  Columbia.  He  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  South 
Carolina  College  in  1837,  and  was  elected  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  1842,  this  department  being  one 
in  which  he  had  peculiar  interest.  In  1845  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  metaphysics,  and  occupied 
it  until  the  college  was  changed  into  a  university  in 
1865,  when  he  was  given  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism, elocution,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  This  he 
held  to  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion, serving  the  institution  for 
thirty-one  years,  the  longest 
term  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  He  not  only  fre- 
quently served  as  president  pco 
fern.,  but  in  1857  was  chairmiui 
of  the  faculty.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  civil  war, 
which  emptied  the  college  of 
its  students,  Dr.  La  Borde  es- 
tablished wayside  hospitals  in 
Virginia.  In  October,  1862, 
he  organized  at  Columbia  the 
central  association  for  the  relief 
of  South  Carolina  soldiers,  and 
being  appointed  its  chairman 
gave  his  time  gratuitously  to 
the  work.  Upon  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  college,  in  1865,  he 
but  on  Oct.  9,  1873,  resigned, 
ing  insisted  upon  coeducation  of  the  races.  He 
was  at  once  tendered  the  position  of  secretary  for 
South  Carolina  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society, 
and  began  his  labors  with  the  enthusiasm  that  had 
distinguished  him  as  a  teacher,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
time  his  life  ended.  Dr.  La  Borde  was  for  a  time 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  state  asylum  for  lunatics,  and 
subsequently  served  as  president  of  the  board.  Besides 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  he  published 
"  Introduction  to  Physiology  "  (1855) ;  "History  of 
South  Carolina  College" (1859),  and  "Story  of  Le- 
thea  and  Verona"  (1860);  "  A  Suburban  House  and 
an  Old  Lady"  (1861).  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Columbia  Atheneeum,  and  as  vestryman  and 
warden  of  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  Columbia, 

5.  C,  for  thirty-one  years,  he  was  a  faithful  worker 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, at  Edgefield,  S.  C,  1826,  to  Sophia,  daughter 
of  James  and  Mary  (Carroll)  Parsons.  They  had  six 
sons  and  one  daughter.  This  union  was  dissolved  by 
death,  and  two  years  afterwards  (1843),  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Carroll,  a  younger  sister,  who  died 
in  1857.  Four  daughters  and  two  sons  were  bora  to 
them.     Dr.  La  Borde  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov. 

6,  1873. 


resumed  his  chair, 
the   trustees   liav- 
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.  LONGSTREET ,  Augustus  B. , eighth  president 
of  South  Carolina  College  (1857-63).  (See  Vol.  I., 
p.  517). 

1UCILES,  William  Porcher,  ninth  president 
of  South  Carolina  College  (1880-82),  was  born  at 
Walterboro,  Colleton  co.,  S.  C,  in  1822.  His  an- 
cestors on  his  father's  side  were  English,  and  some 
time  before  the  revolution  settled  m  South  Caro- 
lina, where  they  had  extensive  plantations.  On  his 
mother's  side,  he  was  descended  from  the  Por- 
chers,  a  Huguenot  family,  who  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
He  finished  his  education  at  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, the  oldest  institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
state,  being  graduated  with  highest  honors,  and  then 
studied  law,  but  was  never 
admitted  to  the  bar,  hav- 
ing become  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics at  his  alma  ma- 
ter. Afterward  he  was 
chosen  assistant  professor, 
and  while  thus  engaged 
was  elected  mayor  of 
Charleston;  but  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  house  of  represen- 
tatives, at  the  beginning 
of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion. In  1858  he  was  re- 
elected, and  served  until 
the  secession  of  his  native 
state  in  1860,  when  he  re- 
signed. During  his  first 
term  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  com- 
merce, and  during  his  sec- 
ond of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  secession  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  of  the  provi.sional  Confederate  government 
that  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  his  services 
were  so  efficient  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate 
congress,  which  convened  later  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Service  as  voluntary  aid  at  Manassas,  and  later,  on 
Gen.  Beauregard's  staff,  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  army  that 
was  put  to  use  by  Pres.. Davis,  who  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  For 
many  years  after  the  war  be  engaged  in  planting 
tobacco  and  wheat  in  Nelson  county,  Va. ;  then  re- 
moved to  Charleston,  and  took  up  the  practice  of 
law.  In  October,  1880,  after  a  period  of  political 
strife  and  turmoil,  during  which  B.  B.  Babbitt  and 
A.  W.  Curamings  served  as  chairmen  of  the  faculty, 
and  only  twenty-three  degrees  were  conferred. 
South  Carolina  College  was  reopened  as  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Mr.  Miles 
was  elected  its  president.  The  members  of  the  inter- 
mediate class  were  allowed  to  take  theirdiplomas  after 
a  year's  study,  forming  the  class  of  1883.  Two  years 
later  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state  were  organized 
as  a  university,  the  branch  at  Columbia  retaining  its 
old  name  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  that 
time  family  exigencies  obliged  Pres.  Miles  to  remove 
to  Louisiana.  There  he  took  charge  of  the  thirteen 
large  sugar  plantations  of  the  Miles  Planting  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Ascension  and  St.  James 
parishes,  his  wife's  inheritance.  He  became  the  sec- 
ond largest  sugar  producer  in  the  United  States.  An 
old-fashioned  Jeffersonian  Democrat  in  politics,  Mr. 
Miles  voted  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  in  1896.  He 
adorned  every  position  he  filled,  and  fully  deserved 
the  respect  and  ad  miration  accorded  him  for  his  cul- 
ture, for  the  nobility  of  his  character,  and  for  the 
single  miudedness  with  which  he  performed  every 
duty  entrusted  to  him.  He  died  at  his  home  in  St. 
James  parish.  La.,  May  13,  1899. 


McBRYDE,  John  McLareii,eleventh  president 
of  South  Carolina  College  (1883-91),  was  born  at 
Abbeville  Court  House,  S.  C,  Jan.  1,  1841,  son  of 
John  and  Susan  (McLaren)  McBryde,  natives  of 
Scotland.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  his  native  town,  and  in  December, 
1857,  entered  South  Carolina  College.  In  the  fall 
of  1860  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  following  year  entered  the  Confed- 
erate array,  but  soon  retired  from  active  service 
on  account  of  ill-health.  In  1867  he  removed  to 
Albemarle  county,  near  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  gave  much  time  to  scientific  studies,  also  taking 
an  active  part  in  organizing  fanners'  clubs.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  professor  of  agiiculture  and 
botany  in  the  Univereity  of  Tennessee,  and  there 
conducted  a  series  of  agricultural  experiments,  the 
results  of  which,  when  published,  made  liim  known 
throughout  the  couutiy.  In  1882  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  agriculture  in  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  faculty  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Miles.  The  labor  of  pre- 
paring for  the  reorganization  and  reopening  of  the 
college,  which  had  been  closed  as  "a  literary  institu- 
tion since  1873,  at  once  devolved  upon  him.  The 
buildings  were  in  a  wretched  condition  and  unfur- 
nished. By  laborious  and  untiring  efforts  Mr.  Mc- 
Bjyde  succeeded  in  having  everything  ready  for  the 
opening  in  October,  and  acted  as  chairman  until 
May,  1883,  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent. In  1888,  when  the  college  was  reorganized 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  university,  he  -was  ap- 
pointed president,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year 
was  made  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  South 
Carolina,  established  under  the  Hatch  act.  Dr.  Mc- 
Bryde has  published  numerous  addresses,  chiefly  on 
on  agricultural  subjects,  and  has  issued  three  re- 
ports of  experimental  work  in 
South  Carolina.  The  reform 
legislature  of  1890-91  re-estab- 
lished the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, re-electing  Prof.  McBryde 
president,  but  he  disapproved 
of  the  change,  and  accepted  in- 
stead the  presidency  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  now  known  as  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
In  i898  he  declined  the  office 
of  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture tendered  him  by  Pres. 
Cleveland.  In  1884  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  Southwestern  Pres- 
byterian University,  at  Clarks- 
ville.  Tenn.,  and  inl887  that  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Miller  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  is  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society  of  North  Carolina;  fellow  of  the  American 
Creographical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  and  .several  other  scientific  bodies. 

"WOODROW,  James,  clergyman  and  editor, 
twelfth  president  of  South  Carolina  College  (1891- 
97),  was  born  in  Carlisle,  England,  May  30,  1828, 
son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Woodrow,  D.D.,  a  native  of 
Scotland.  In  1836  the  family  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  in  1837  to  the  United  States,  settling  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  0.,  where  Dr.  Woodrow  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  son  received 
his  preparatory  education  from  his  father  and  at  the 
academy  in  Chillicothe;  then  entered  Jeflferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Dr.    Robert  J.   Breckinridge,   and  was  graduated 
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with  first  honor  In  the  large  class  of  1849.     After 
leaving  college  he  spent  several  years  in  teaching. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  science 
in  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  and  retained  the 
position  until   18G1.     During  that  period  he  con- 
tinued  his  studies.   _Iu  1853  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,   Harvard  Univer- 
sity,   under   Profs.   Horsford  and   Agassiz,  and  iu 
1855    went    to    Heidelberg,    Germany,   where   he 
studied  under  the  great  chemist,  Buusen,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.     Though  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  offered  a  full  professor- 
ship in  the  university,  but  preferred  to  return  to 
the    United  States.      After 
leaving  Heidelberg  he  trav- 
eled ou  the  Continent,  study- 
ing geology  in  the  field,  and 
spending  some  time  at  Na- 
ples, Vienna,  Berlin,  Freiberg 
(at  the  Mining  Academy), 
London  and  Paris.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  professor  of  nat- 
ural science  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.     He  did  not 
accept  this  position  until  re- 
elected twice  in  succession, 
and  before  entering  upon  his 
duties  there  he  was  released 
to  accept  the  Perkins  profes- 
sorship of  natural  science  in 
connection  with  revelation  iu 
the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
entering  upon  his  duties  Jan. 
1,  1861.     He  had  been  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1860,  after  a  private  course  of 
study.    Duringthe  civil  war, when  the  exercises  of  the 
seminary  were  interrupted,  he  was  active  in  rendering 
services  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.   From 
1865  until  1893  he  was  editor  of  the  "Southern  Pres- 
byterian "  and  from  1861  until  1885  was  publisher  and 
chief  editorof  the  "  Southern  Presbj-terian  Review." 
From  1869  until  1872  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
and  geology  in  South  Carolina  College.     In  1872-74 
he  sojoiu-ned  in  Europe  with  his  family,  but  re- 
visited the  United  States  several  times.     On  May  7, 
1884,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Theological   Seminary  at  Columbia,  Dr.  Woodrow 
delivered,  by  request,  an  address  on  evolution,  in 
which  he  argued  that  it  might  be  considered  as 
"God's  plan  of  creation,"  without  interfering  with 
a  theistic  and  Christian  belief.     A  controversy  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian    Church    resulted    and  the 
directors  of  the  seminary  promptly  removed  him 
for  holding  unorthodox  views,  though  their  action 
was  not   sustained  by  the  controlling  synods.     In 
1886  he  was  again  removed,   this  time,  by  order 
of  the  synods  and  his  connection  with  the  seminary 
ceased.     In  1886  also  he  left  the  chair  of  natural 
science  ia  which  he  bad  been   temporarily  rein- 
stated.    From  1880  until  1891  he  was  professor  of 
geology  and  also  from  time  to  time  held  the  chairs 
of  mineralogy,  botany,  physiology,  astronomy  and 
natural  philosophy.  "  Upon  the    reorganization  of 
the  university,  iu  1891,  Dr.  Woodrow  was  elected 
president  of  South  Carolina  College,  retaining  the 
chair  of  geology,  and  served  until  Jime,  1897,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life.     In  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  attended  by  special  invitation   of  the  czar 
of  Ru.ssia  the  International  Geological  Congress  at 
St.   Petersburg.      Since    his    connection  with  the 
college  was  severed  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Central    National    Bank   of    Columbia,  S.   C. ;  of 
the  South  Carolina   Home  Insurance  Co.;  of  the 
Carolina  Loan  and  Investment  Co.,  and  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Building  and  Loan  Association;  vice-president 
of  the   Mutual   Beneficial   Building  and  Loan  Co. ; 


director  of  the  Columbia,  Newberry  and  Laurens 
Railroad  Co.,  and  of  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and 
Augusta  Railroad  Co.  Among  the  various  scientific 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member  are  the  German 
Association  of  Naturalists,  the  Isis  of  Dresden,  the 
Swiss  Association  of  Naturalists,  the  Victoria  In- 
stitute of  London,  and  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advaucement  of  Science.  Dr.  Woodrow  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  councils  of  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church,  has  repeatedly  been  a 
delegate  to  its  general  assembly  and  for  more  than 
ten  years  was  treasurer  of  its  commitee  of  home  and 
foreign  missions.  He  has  published  very  little, 
chiefly  articles  in  review  form,  which  include ;  "  Geol- 
ogy and  Its  Assailants"  (1863);  "  Certain  Recent  As- 
saults on  Physical  Science"  (1873-74);  "Evolution" 
(1884);  his  defense  before  the  synod  of  South  Car- 
olina (1884),  and  his  argument  before  the  general 
assembly  at  Baltimore  (1888).  The  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia;  that  of  D.D.  by  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
Virginia;  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Woodrow  was  married,  at 
Dalton,  Ga.,  in  1857,  to  Felie  S.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  W.  Baker.  Of  this  marriage  four  children 
were  born,  three  of  whom,  daughters,  are  still 
living. 

WOODWABD,  rrauklin  Cowles,  thirteenth 
president  of  South  Carolina  College  (1897-  ),  was 
born  in  King  George  county,  Va.,  May  27,  1849, 
sou  of  Rev.  B.  F.  and  Elizabeth,  (Franklin) 
Woodward.  His  ancestors  came  from  England  to 
Virginia  about  1630.  He  was  graduated  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Virginia,  in  1874,  and  the  following 
year  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  South.  After  six  years  of  pastoral  work  iu 
his  native  state  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
and  French  in  WofiEord  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
and  in  1883  was  called  to  the  chair  of  English 
in  the  same  institution.  In  the  spring  of  1888 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  lan- 
guage, literature  and  rhetoric  in  South  Carolina 
University,  and  made  his  de- 
partment the  equal  of  that  iu 
any  educational  institution 
iu  the  South.  In  June,  1897, 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodrow 
as  president  of  South  Caro- 
lina College.  The  degree 
of  Litt.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Pres. 
Woodward  has  publislied 
several  pamphlets  on  edu- 
cational matters,  and  con- 
tributed articles  to  various 
periodicals.  His  work  as  a 
leader  in  the  new  movement 
for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  English  in  the  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the 
South  has  been  almost  as 
imijortant  as  that  performed 
in  the  class-room.  He  was  married  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Feb.  26, 1879,  to  Mary  P.  daughter  of  Thomas 
H.  and  Elizabeth  K.  Leary. 
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GIBBES,  Robert  Wilson,  scientist  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  8,  1809. 
son  of  William  Hasell  Gibbes,  of  English  descent, 
His  grandfather,  Robert,  was  chief-justice  of  South 
Carolina  in  1708;  his  father,  a  lawysr  of  eminence, 
served  as  captain-lieutenant  of  artillery  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  was  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1827,  attended  medical  lectures 
in  Philadelphia  in  1827-28,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston, 
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in  1830.  Appointed  assistant  professor  of  chemistry, 
geology  and  mineralogy  in  South  Carolina  College 
in  1827,  he  served  for  eight  years.  Dr.  Gibbes  was 
twice  mayor  of  Columbia,  and  in  1853-60  he  edited 
in  that  city  the  ' '  Daily  South  Carolinian  "  and  the 
"Weekly  Banner."  From  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  until  its  close  he  was  surgeon-general  of 
the  state,  and  during  that  period  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  hospitals  in  Virginia,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Confederate  congress.  He 
gave  much  time  to  scientific  research,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  organic  remains  found  in 
South  Carolina,  and  published  ' '  Monograph  on  Fos- 
sil Squalidse"  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences"  and  "  Memoir  on  Monosaures 
and  the  Three  Allied  New  Genera  "  in  "  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  "  (1849).  His  valuable 
collections  of  fossils  and  minerals  were  destroyed  in 
1865,  when  Columbia  was  burned.  His  medical 
articles  include  one  on  "Typhoid  Pneumonia"  in 
the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences" 
(1843),  which  opposed  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Among  miscellaneous 
articles  was  a  memoir  of  the  artist,  James  De 
Veaux.  His  most  important  work  was  a  "  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  American  Revolution;  Con- 
sisting of  Letters  and  Papers  Relating  to  tlie  Contest 
for  Liberty,  Chiefly  in  South  Carolina"  (3  vols., 
1853).  In  the  pleparation  of  this  work  he  was  en- 
gaged for  twenty-five  years.  His  son,  Robert  Wil- 
son, was  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  June  10,  1831. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College  in  1849, 
and  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1853; 
■was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  1872-73,  and  contributed  frequently  to 
medical  journals.  He  died  in  Columbia,  Oct.  23, 
1875.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  Sr.,  died  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Oct.  15,  1866. 

JOYNES,  Edward  Southey,  educator,  was 
born  in  Accomac  county,  Va.,  March  3,  1834,  son 
of  Thomas  R.  and  Anne  (Bell)  Joynes,  and  brother 
of  Levin  S.  Joynes,  dean  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  He  was  educated  at  Delaware  College, 
Concord  Academy  (Va.),  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  taking  the  degree  B.  A.  in  1852,  and  M.A. 
in  1853.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  ancient  languages  under  Prof.  Gess- 
ner  Harrison,  but  resigned  in  1856  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  in  Paris.  On 
his  return  to  America,  in  1858,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  German  at  William  aud  Maiy 
College,  Virginia.  During  tiie  civil  war  Jlr.  Joynes 
served  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Confederate  bureau  of 
war.  In  1866  he  became  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  of 
•which  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  president.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  professors  of  modern  languages  in 
the  South,  and  one  of  the  first  to  include  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  distinct  department  of  college 
study.  In  1875  he  became  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  English  in  Vauderbilt  Univereity,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  in  1878  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, at  Knoxville.  In  1883  he  removed  to  South 
Carolina  College,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  in  1887  was 
made  professor  of  modern  languages,  the  depart- 
ment being  divided.  Prof.  Joynes  is  widely  known 
as  a  skillful  and  successful  teacher  and  lecturer,  his 
pupils  being  numerous  throughout  the  South.  He  was 
made  LL.D.  by  Delaware  College  in  1875,  and  bj- 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1878.  He  is  author  or 
editor  of  many  well-known  text-books,  among  them 
being:  "  Joynes-Meissner  German  Grammar  "  (1887); 
"  German  Reader"  (1889);  "  Minimum  French  Gram- 
mar" (1893),  and  "Classic  French  Plays"  (1870-83), 
etc.  He  has  been  prominent  in  public  school  work  in 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina,  both  as 
writer  and  lecturer,  and  is  one  of  the  founders  and 


trustees  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  Women,  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Williamsburg,  in  1859,  to  Eliza  W.  Vest,  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  has  four  cliildren. 

ELLET,  William  Henry,  chemist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  1,  1806. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city,  and  at  Columbia  College,  at  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1834.  Later  he  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  during  this 
period  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  an  essay  on  the 
compounds  of  cyanogen.  In  1830,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pres.Thomas  Cooper,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  elementary  chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  and 
two  years  later  professor  of  elementary  chemistry. 
The  chair  of  cheraistiy,  mineralogy  and  geology  in 
South  Carolina  College"  was  offered  him  in  1835,  and 
this  he  accepted,  serving  until  1848,  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  city.  While  in  South  Caro- 
lina Prof.  Ellet  discovered  a  new  and  cheaper 
method  of  manufacturing  guncotton,  and  for  this 
was  presented  with  a  service  of  silver  plate  by  the 
legislature.  From  1854  until  his  death  he  was  con- 
sulting chemist  to  the  Manhattan  Gas  Co.  Prof. 
Ellet  was  married,  in  1835,  to  Elizabeth  Fries,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  WilHam  N.  Lummis,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
She  became  popular  as  an  author,  "  Women  of 
the  American  Revolution"  and  "Queens  of  Ameri^ 
can  Society "  being  two  of  her  best  known  works. 
Prof.  Ellet  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  26,  1859. 

ELIjET,  Elizabeth  Fries  (liummis),  author, 
was  born  at  Sodus,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  October, 


1818,  daughter  of  William  Nixiou  Lummis  and 
Sarah  Maxwell,  his  second  wife.  Her  father,  a  native 
of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
part  of  New  York  state  which  borders  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  there  practiced  as  a  ph3'sician.  His 
house  on  Sodus  point  was  burned  by  the  British 
during  the  war  of  1813,  and  removing  two  miles  to 
the  west  he  established  a  new  home.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  ability  and  of  cultivated  literary 
taste.  Sarah  Maxwell,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Gen.  William 
Maxwell,  patriots  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Miss 
Lummis  was  educated  at  a  seminary  in  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  left  the  school- 
room to  become  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  H.  Ellet, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  In  the  same  year  (1835)  he  was  called  to 
a  professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  and 
Columbia,  S.  C,  was  their  place  of  residence  until 
1849,  when  they  returned  to  New  York  city.  Mrs. 
Ellet  was  a  contributor  to  the  "American  Quarterly 
Review,"  the  "North  American,"  and  "New 
York"  reviews,  and  to  monthly  magazines  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston, 
her  essays,  short  stories  and  sketches  being  several 
hundred  in  number.  Before  her  marriage  she  had 
published  a  translation  of  Silvio  Pellico's  "Eu- 
phemia  of  Messina"  and  on  her  removal  to  New 
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York  she  published  a  tragedy,  "Teresa  Contarini," 
founded  on  an  incident  in  Venetian  history,  which 
was  produced  on  the  stage.  Her  other  published 
works  include:  "Poems,  Original  and  Selected" 
^1835);  "  Scenes  in  tlie  Life  of  Joanna  of  Sicily  " 
(1840),  partly  fanciful  and  partly  historical;  "Char- 
acters of  Schiller"  (1843):  "Family  Pictures  from 
the  Bible"  (1849);  "Evenings  at  Woodlawn " 
(1850);  "Pioneer  Women  of  the  West"  (1852); 
"Novelettes  of  the  Musicians"  (1853),  tales  original 
and  selected  from  the  German;  "Summer  Rambles 
in  the  West"  (1853);  "Women  Artists  in  All  Ages 
and  Countries "(1861);  "Queens  of  American  So- 
cietj'"  (1867),  and  "Court  Circles  of  the  Republic" 
(1869),  the  Isist  named  being  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mrs.  R.  E.  Mack.  Her  most  important 
work,  "  Women  of  the  American  Revolution"  (3 
vols.,  1848),  was  chiefly  compiled  from  original 
materials,  and  was  so  well  received  that  she  was 
encouraged  to  bring  out  a  companion  volume,  "  Do- 
mestic History  of  the  American  Revolution"  (1851). 
Much  that  Mrs.  EUet  wrote  was  of  ephemeral  value; 
her  style  was  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  it  is  difficult 
at  the  present  day  to  account  for  her  popularity.  She 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  3,  1877. 

HOLIiS,  Frederick  ■William,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Zelieuople,  Butler  co..  Pa.,  July  1,  1857,  son  of 
George  Charles  and  Johanna  Louise  (Burx)  HoUs. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1878;  two  years  later 
he  received  the  degree  of  I^L.B. 
cum  laude  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  after  his  admission 
to  the  l3ar  began  to  practice  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  has 
gathered  a  large  German- Amer- 
ican clientage.  For  many  years 
he  was  counsel  of  the  German 
Society  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  he  has  represented 
the  German  government  in 
many  important  matters.  In 
1896  lie  became  associated  with 
Louis  A.  Wagner  and  Edward 
M.  Burghard,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Holls,  Wagner  & 
Burghard,  counsel  to  the  Ger- 
man Savings  Bank,  German 
Hospital,  and  many  prominent  business  interests  of 
NewYork  city.  Since  1880  Mr.  Holls  has  been  promi- 
nent as  a  FJepublican  campaign  speaker,  both  in 
English,  and  German,  and  as  such  has  taken  part  in 
all  "important  political  contests,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  of  New  York  state  and  the  West.  In  1894 
he  was  delegate-at-large  to  the  New  York  state  con- 
stitutional convention,  being  chosen  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  cities.  He  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ments proliibiting  sectarian  appropriation  of  public 
money,  making  civil  service  reform  compulsory, 
and  separating  state  and  municipal  elections.  In 
1895  Gov.  Morton  appointed  him  member  of  a  com- 
mi.ssion  to  frame  a  uniform  charter  for  cities  of  the 
third  class,  and  in  this  connection  he  prepared  a  bill 
oroviding  for  a  municipal  government  board,  wliich 
was  adopted  by  both  the  commissioners  on  cities  of 
the  second  and  third  class.  Mr.  Holls  has  traveled 
extensively  in  this  country,  Europe,  Asia  Jlinor  and 
northern  Africa,  and  in  1888  published  a  sketch  of 
travel  in  the  East  and  in  Russia  under  the  title, 
"Sancta  Sophia  and  Troitza."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  "Study  of  Francis  Lieber"  (in  German);  a 
lecture  on  "Compulsory  Voting," and  various  dis- 
sertations on  political  and  legal  subjects.  In  1898 
the  Universitv  of  Leipzig  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  During  the  Spanish  war  of  1898 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  Germany  in  refuting  the 
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prevailing  false  impressions  and  counteracting  the 
demonstrations  hostile  to  America,  especially  in  the 
press.  He  was  appointed  secretary  and  counsel  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  at  the 
Hague,  Netherlands.  In  pursuance  of  a  proposal  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  representatives  of  twenty-six 
nations  assembled  at  the  Hague,  May  18,  1899,  to 
consider  terms  of  univei'sal  and  permanent  peace 
throughout  the  world.  The  sessions  continued  un'il 
July  29,  1899,  and  the  United  States  delegates  were 
Seth  Low,  Andrew  D.  White,  Stanford  Newel, 
William  Crozier  and  Alfred  T.  Mahan.  Mr.  Holls 
was  married,  in  1889,  to  Caroline  M.,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Frederic  C.  Sayles,  of  Rhode  Island. 

BROWN,  Phoebe  (Hinsdale),  poet,  was  born 
at  Canaan  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1783,  of  New 
England  parentage.  She  was  married  to  Timothy 
H.  Brown  of  Scantic  parish.  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
and  after  living  there  for  some  time  became  a  resident 
of  Mouson,  Mass.  A  woman  of  intense  religious 
feeling,  she  devoted  much  time  to  meditation  and 
prayer,  a  retired  spot  in  her  garden  being  her  favorite 
place  for  that  purpose.  There  she  composed  the 
lines  beginning: 

"  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away 
From  every  cumbering  care," 

They  were  published  in  Nettleson's  "Village 
Hymns "  (1834),  and  have  since  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  hymnals  of  various  denominations, 
their  sentiment  rather  than  their  merit  as  verse  hav- 
ing rendered  them  popular.  Several  hymns  by  her 
are  given  in  Cleveland's  "Lyra  Sacra  Americana." 
Her  son,  Samuel  Bobbins  Brown  (1810-80)  was  a 
missionary  to  China,  where  he  founded  the  Morrison 
school  for  boys;  later  he  labored  in  Japan.  Mrs. 
Brown  died  at  Henry,  111.,  Oct.  10,  1861. 

DANA,  Judah,  senator,  was  born  at  Pomfret, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  April  35,1773,  son  of  JohnWin- 
chester  Dana.  His  father  was  the  grandson  of  Benja- 
min Dina  and  the  brother  of  Rev.  Joseph  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  and  his  mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1795,  after  which  he  studied  law  and  began 
to  practice  three  years  later  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  which 
was  then  within  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts.  From 
1805  to  1811  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  Ox- 
ford county,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  a  judge  of 
probate  ahcl  of  the  common  pleas  court,  holding  the 
former  office  until  1833  and  the  latter  until  1833. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  held  in  1819  to 
frame  the  constitution  of  Slaine,  and  in  1833  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  that 
state.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Sen.  Ether  Shepley 
he  was  appointed  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, serving  from  Dec.  21, 1836,  to  March  3,  1837. 
He  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  Prof.  Sylvanus  Ripley,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Eleazer  Wheelock,  founder 
and  first  president  of  that  institution.  Later  in  life 
he  was  again  married,  but  his  first  wife  was  the 
mother  of  all  his  children.  One  son,  John  Win- 
chester Dana,  was  elected  governor  of  Maine;  and  a 
daughter,  Abigail  Ripley  Dana,  was  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward L.  Osgood  and  the  mother  of  James  R.  and 
Kate  Putnam  Osgood.  Sen.  Dana  died  at  Frye- 
burg, Me.,  Dec.  37,  1845. 

liUMBROZO,  Jacob,  physician  and  colonist, 
was  of  Hebrew  descent;  the  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  The  Maryland  archives  describe  him 
as  a  native  of  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  whence  he  prob- 
ably came  by  the  way  of  Brazil.  He  was  estab- 
lished in  Maryland  about  Jan.  34,  1656,  and  ac- 
quired a  plantation  in  Charles  county,  along  Nan- 
gemy  creek.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians 
in  Maryland,  where  he  was  familiarly  known  as 
"ye  Jew  doctor,"  and  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice. 
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He  apparently  lived  there  comfortably,  though  oa 
sufferance,  owing  to  the  toleration  act,  which  ex- 
cluded all  persons  "  denying  that  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God."  In  1658  he  wascommitted  for  blasphemy, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  drawn  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  the  Messiah,  whether  he  had  come  or 
was  to  come.  Owing,  however,  to  the  general 
amnesty  proclaimed  at  the  accession  of  Kichard 
Cromwell  as  protector,  he  was  released,  and  his 
subsequent  civil  status  seems  not  to  have  been  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  indictment.  In  1663  Jacob 
Lumbrozo  applied  for  and  was  granted  letters  of 
denization  which  vested  him  with  all  the  privileges 
of  a  naturalized  subject.  He  then  acquired  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  began  steadily  rising  in  impor- 
tance. In  August,  16t)4,  he  recorded  his  title  to 
200  additional  acres  of  land  that  were  entered  under 
the  name  "  Lumbrozio's  Discovery."  He  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  both  personal  and  real  estate, 
and  in  1665  secured  a  commission  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  for  which  privilege  he  paid  a  large  sura  of 
money.  He  died  in  Maryland  between  September, 
1665,  and  May,  1666. 

MORRIS,  Thomas,  senator,  was  bom  in 
Augusta  countj',  Va.,  Jan.  3,  1776,  son  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman  who  was  of  Welsh  descent.  In  1795  he 
removed  to  Columbia,  O.,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  some  time  in  doing  farm  work  for  Rev.  John 
Smith,  first  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio.  In  1800 
he  settled  in  Clermont  countj',  and  while  still 
engaged  in  farming  pursued  the  study  of  law 
without  an  instructor.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1804,  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  served  for 
a  time  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  and 
served  continuously  for  twenty-four  years.  In  1833 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery  as  well  as  a  defender  of  the  freedom' of  the 
press,  free  speech  and  the  right  of  petition.  In 
1844,  at  the  convention  of  the  Liberty  party  held  in 
Buffalo,  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  James  G.  Birney.  Sen.  Morris  was  an 
energetic  politician,  and  a  fearless  champion  of  the 
views  he  professed.  His  life,  speeches  and  writings 
.were  published  in  1855  by, his  son.  Rev.  Benjamin 
F.  Morris;  while  two  other  sons,  Jonathan  D. 
(b.  1804),  and  Isaac  M.  (b.  1813),  became  eminent 
lawyers  and  members  of  congress.  He  died  at 
Bethel,  O..  Dec.  7,  1844. 

FOLSOM,  Nathaniel,  patriot,  was  born  at  Ex- 
eter, Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  in  1726.  The  name 
was  written  Foulshame  by  the  first  of  the  family  in 
America.  In  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  com- 
manded a  company  at  Fort  Edward  in  1755,  and 
distinguished  liini-self  in  the  action  with  Dieskau. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  of  militia  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  served  as  brigadier-general  of  the  New 
Hampshire  forces  during  the  siege  of  Bo.ston,  until 
relieved  by  Sullivan,  July,  1775.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  congress  in  1774,  1775,  1777, 1778, 
1779  and  1780;  a  councilor  in  1778,  and  president  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1786.  He  died  at  Exeter,  May 
26,  1790. 

VAN  DER  STUCKEN,  Frank  Valentine, 
musician,  was  born  at  Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  co., 
Tex.,  Oct.  15,  1858,  son  of  Frank  J.  and  Sophie 
(Schoenewolf)  Van  der  Stucken,  the  former  a  Belgian 
and  the  latter  a  German  by  birth.  lu  1866  his 
parents  returned  to  their  native  land,  and  gave  their 
son  in  charge  of  Peter  Benoit.  at  Antwerp,  to  begin 
his  musical  education.  The  boy  progressed  rapidly, 
and  when  little  more  than  a  child  composed  re- 
ligious pieces  which  were  played  in  the  Antwerp 
churches  and  a  ballet  for  the  Royal  Theatre.  In 
1877-79  he  studied  in  Leipsic  under  the  guidance  of 


Grieg  and  Carl  Reinecke,  and  for  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing traveled  in  central  Europe,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  leading  musicians.  In 
1881-82  he  was  a  musical  director  of  the  Stadt 
Theatre  of  Breslau,  producing  there  a  setting  of  Ids 
own  of  Shakespeare's  " Tempest. "  Ayear  later  he 
was  enabled  through  influence  of  Liszt  to  give  an 
entire  concert  of  his  own  works  at  the  Grand  Ducal 
Theatre  at  Weimar,  in  the  presence  of  Grieg.  Lassen, 
Liszt,  and  MuUer-Hartung,  as  well  as  of  the  ducal 
court.  After  this  performance  he  gave,  a  series  of 
concerts  in  several  European  cities,  and  then  sailed  for 
America.  Settling  in  New  York  city,  he  at  once  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  director  of  the  Arion  Vocal 
Society,  which  he  conducted  for  twelve  years,  and 
in  1893  toured  with  it  in  Germany  and  Austria,  giv- 
ing remarkably  successful  concerts  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  those  countries.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
become  celebrated  in  America  as  a  musical  direcloi-, 
and  in  1889  had  given  a  series  of  American  concerts 
at  the  Trocadore,  during  the  Paris  exposition,  in 
consideration  of  which  he  was  created  an  oflicier 
d'academie.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  was  the  founder 
and  for  years  the  director  of  the  novelty  concerts  at 
Steiuway  Hall,  and  of  the  symphonic  concerts  at 
Chickering  Hall,  both  in  New  York  city.  He  was 
leader  of  chorus  and  orchestra  at  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  New  York;  of  the  Arion  Society  of 
Newark;  musical  director 
of  the  Temple  Eraanu-El, 
New  York;  of  the  Indian- 
apolis festival  of  1887,  and 
of  the  saengerfests  which 
the  Northeast  German 
Saenger  Bund  held  in 
Newark  in  1891  and  in 
New  York  in  1894.  In 
1895  he  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  dean  of  the  college 
of  music  and  director  of 
the  symphony  orchestra  of 
that  city.  His  composi- 
tions are  numerous,  com- 
prising a  ballet,  church 
music,  choruses,  songs,  or- 
chestral pieces  and  some 
pianoforte  music.  More 
important  amongthemare, 
besides  those  mentioned  above:  "Festzug,"  written 
in  Wagnerian  style;  "  Pagina  d'Amore";  a  lyric 
drama,  "  Vlasda";  a  symphonic  prologue  to  Heine's 
tragedy,  "  William  Ratcliffe";  a  "Festival  March"; 
a  "Festival  Hymn,"  etc.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  was 
married,  in  1880,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  H.  E.VoUmer. 

FUNSTON,  Edward  Hogue,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Clark  county,  O.,  Sept.  16, 
1836,  son  of  Frederick  and  Julia  (Stafford)  Fiinston. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  age  and  settled  near  Paris, 
Ky.,  subsequently  removing  to  Ohio.  He  attended 
the  New  Carlisle  (Ohio)  Academ}-,  where  he  was 
graduated,  and  later  studied  at  Marietta  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege. After  his  school  life  closed  he  continued  as  a 
farmer  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army  in  1861  as  senior  second 
lieutenant  of  the  16tli  Ohio  battery,  and  participated 
in  all  the  important  engagements  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  being  honorably  mustered  out  as  senior 
first  lieutenant  in  1865.  In  1867  he  located  on  a 
prairie  farm  near  lola,  Kan.,  which  is  still  (1901)  his 
home.  He  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, 1873,  1874  and  1875,  during  the  latter 
year  serving  as  speaker.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  of  which  he  was  president  pro  tem- 
pore.    On  March  1,  1884,  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
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sentative  from  Kansas  to  the  48th  congress,  to  fill  a 
vacancy;  was  re-elected  five  times,  and  served  con- 
tinuously until  1894,  when  bis  seat  was  lost  by  a  con- 
test. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture in  1890.  Mr.Funston  was  married  at  New  Car- 
lisle, Sept.  4,  1861,  to  Ann  E.,  daughter  of  James  and 
Elizabeth  (SnigarL)  Jlitchell.  She  was  bora  in  Miami 
county,  O.,  but  her  father,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia.  They  have  had  five  sous  and 
one  daughter. 

FUNSTON,  Frederick,  soldier,  was  born  at 
New  Carlisle,  Clark  co.,  O.,  Nov.  9,  1865,  son  of 
Edward  Hogue  and  Ana  E.  (Mitchell)  Fuuston.  He 
grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  by  devouring 
books  and  newspapers  when  work  was  over,  acquired 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  stock  of  information 
and  statistics  which  was  of  great  sissistauce  to  bis 
father  when  the  latter  had  speeches  to  prepare. 
After  attending  a  district  school  and  the  High  School 
at  Tola,  he  entered  the  Kansas  State  University  at 
Lawrence,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  served 
as  reporter  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  and  later  on  the  Kansas  City  "Journal "  (1888). 
One  of  his  assignments  wa.s  to  reporran  Indian  out- 
break in  the  Southwest,  and  in  order  to  do  it  he  trav- 
eled with  the  troops  and  even  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign.  When  the  war  ended  his  father  se- 
cured him  a  position  in  the 
U.  S.  agricultural  department, 
as  assistant  botanist  to  accom- 
pany the  Deatii  Valley  Expedi- 
tion in  Southern  California. 
Nine  months  were  spent  in  that 
awful  region  (1891),  his  duties 
Including  the  making  of  maps 
and  the  recording  of  tempera- 
tures, the  highest  being  165° 
Fahrenheit.  His  next  appoint- 
ment was  to  make  a  collection 
representing  the  flora  of  Alas- 
ka, and  in  this  arduous  work 
twoyears  were  spent  (1893-94), 
his  travels  taking  him  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and 
from  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yukon  to  its  mouth,  his  voyage 
down  that  river  being  accomplished  in  a  canoe,  which 
once  upset  and  nearly  terminated  his  career.  This 
collection,  now  in  the  National  herbarium,  was  made 
the  basis  of  a  joint  report  by  Mr.  Funstou  and  Fred- 
erick V.  Crfville  (1896).  In  addtion  to  these  duties  he 
made  a  studyof  the  seal  fisheries  and  the  questionscon- 
nected  with  them,  and  of  the  boundary  Hue  between 
the  American  and  British  possessions.  On  his  return  to 
Kansas  he  gave  lectures  on  his  experiences  and  with 
the  proceeds  bought  lands  insouthern  Mexico,select'ed 
by  himself,  intending  to  become  a  coffee  planter.  Con- 
siderable capital  being  needed,  he  attempted  to  raise 
it  in  Kansas  and  at  the  East,  and  while  thus  engaged 
he  was  elected  deputy  comptroller  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  (1896).  During  the  summer  of  1896  he 
attended  a  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  the  struggling 
Cubans;  his  sympathies  were  so  deeply  aroused  that 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  Cuban  Junta,  and  after 
drilling  recruits  under  its  direction,  joined  a  fili- 
bustering expedition  and  aided  in  delivering  to  Gen. 
Gomez  the  first  Hotchkiss  guns  owned  by  the  insur- 
gent army  in  Cuba.  Two  weeks  later  Funston  was 
placed  in  charge  of  these  guns  as  captain  of  artillery 
and  used  them  with  good  effect,  serving  them  himself 
when  his  gunners  fell.  After  the  fight  at  La 
Jlachuca,  when  he  fought  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
Spaniards'  guns,  he  received  a  special  testimonial 
from  Gen.  Gomez  for  liis  bravery.  With  one  arm 
crippled  by  a  shell  and  bandaged  to  his  side,  he 
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managed  his  guns  at  Lugonas  and  the  second  battle 
at  Cascorras,  and  then  was  i)laced  in  command  of 
the  artillery  east  of  Havana,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
He  now  had  five  pieces  under  his  control,  including 
ihe  Sims-Dudley  pneumatic  dynamite  gun,  the  first 
ever  used  in  battle,  aad  the  execution  was  so  terrible 
that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  At  the  battle  of 
Las  Tunas  he  led  a  charge  with  such  gallantry  that 
Garcia  promoted  him  lieutenant-colonel.  During  his 
eighteen  months  in  Cuba  he  took  part  in  twenty- 
two  engagements.  At  the  battle  of  Samai,  his 
lungs  were  pierced  by  a  Mauser  bullet,  and  had 
barely  recovered  when  his  hip  was  injured  by  the 
falling  of  his  horse  during  a  cavalry  charge.  An 
attack  of  fever  followed,  and  while  recovering  from 
this  he  attempted  toreacli  the  coast  in  order  to  escape 
to  the  United  States.  Being  arrested  by  the  Span- 
iards, he  represented  himself  as  a  deserter  from  the 
Cuban  armj',  contrived  to  swallow  the  passport  which 
would  have  betrayed  his  rank,  and  though  con- 
demned to  death,  was  finally  liberated  (December, 
1890),  and  sent  to  his  native  tiouutry.  Col.  Funston 
was  lecturing  when  war  was  declared  against  Spain, 
and  he  organized  the20thKansasvolunteers,similarto 
the  rough  riders,of  which  he  was  made  colonel.  While 
his  regiment  was  waiting  for  orders  in  San  Francisco 
preparatory  to  going  to  the  Philippine  islands  he 
met  and  married  his  wife.  In  November,  1898,  he 
joined  Gen.  Merritt  at  Manila,  which  lie  aided  in 
reducing.  Leading  the  advance  in  pursuit  of  Agui- 
naldo,  in  April,  1899,  he  came  to  the  Murilao  river, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  a  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  was  waiting.  The  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
but  Funston  determined  to  cross,  and,  selecting 
twenty  out  of  those  who  voluntered  to  accompany 
him,  he  swam  the  river,  drove  the  enemj'  back  and 
took  eighty  prisoners.  This  example  of  bravery 
silenced  whatever  complaint  there  may  have  been 
against  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  colonel,  and  there- 
after his  men  were  eager  to  follow  where  he  led, 
while  the  Filipinos  were  appalled  at  the  reckless 
daring  of  the  slender,  undersized  officer.  A  few 
days  later,  with  only  forty-five  men,  he  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  at  Calumpit  on  a  raft,  and  after  a  des- 
perate fight  drove  2,500  of  the  enemy  from  an  in- 
trenched position.  For  this  latter  feat  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commission 
dating  from  May  2d.  At  Santo  Tomas,  May  4,  he 
was  shot  through  the  liand;  but  upon  having  it 
dressed,  led  a  daring  charge  on  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments. But  his  most  important  services  in  the  Phil- 
ippine campaign  was  his  capture  of  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo,  in  the  spring  of  1901.  From  his  hiding  place 
in  the  province  of  Isabela,  in  January,  Aguiualdo  had 
written  letters  denouncing  the  sub-chiefs  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  he  had  ordered  certain  insurgent  forces  in 
Southern  Luzon  to  join  him  at  the  rendezvous  in 
Isabela  province.  The  messenger  entrusted  with  this 
correspondence  surrendered  to  Lieut.  Taylor  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  Gen.  Funston,  securing  the  information  so 
long  desired,  determined  upon  a  daring  plan  of  cap- 
turing the  insurgent  leader.  Taking  with  him  Capts. 
H.W.  Newton  and  Russel  T.  Hazzard,  Lieuts.  Oliver 
P.  M.  Hazzard  and  Burton  J.  IMitchell,  and  a  com- 
pany of  eighty  Macabebes  wlio  spoke  the  Tagalo 
language,  he  was  landed  on  a  remote  beach,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Casiguran,  Province  of  Principe, 
on  March  13th.  It  was  arranged  that  Aguinaldo's 
emmissary  and  the  Macabebe  scouts  should  pass 
themselves  off  as  a  detachment  of  insurgent  Tagalos, 
who  had  captured  the  five  Americans,  and  were 
taking  them  as  prisoners  to  Aguinaldo.  Gen.  Fun- 
ston and  his  officers  were  thus  exposed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  treachery,  and,  though  every  precaution 
was  taken,  there  was  still  great  danger.  After  a 
fatiguing  and  dangerous  march  of  seven  days  and 
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nights,  on  March  23d  the  party  had  reached  a  point 
eight  miles  from  Palanan,  Aguinaldo's  retreat,  when 
a  message  was  sent  forward  to  the  rebel  commander. 
A  prompt  response  i)eiug  received,  the  journey  was 
resumed,  and  on  March  23, 1901,  the  day  after  Agui- 
naldo's tweutyiiiiith  birthday,  he  was  seized  in  his 
house  before  the  duplicity  was  suspected.  For  this 
important  capture,  which  opened  the  way  to  peace 
negotiations  ou  a  substantial  basis.  Gen.  Punston  was 
commissioned  by  Pres.  McKinley  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army,  March  30,  1901,  the  promotion 
being  considered  an  unusually  long  step  upward. 
He  is  described  as  "a  little  man  with  a  slight  limp; 
a  little  man  who  weighs  less  than  a  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  Vand3'ke  beaid  and  a  sense  of  h'umor  that 
bubbles  in  him  like  the  effervescence  of  wine."  Gen. 
Fuuston  was  married  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  Oct.  25, 
1898,  to  Ida,  daughter  of  Otto  and  Theresa  Blankart. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Manila,  and  while 
there  spent  much  of  her  time  in  ministering  to  the 
wounded  soldiers. 

CONDIT,  Jehu,  physician  and  TJ.  S.  senator, 
was  born  at  West  Orange,  Esse.x  co.,  N.  J.,  July  8, 
1755,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Alary  (Smith)  Con- 
dit.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  John  Con- 
ditt,  who  emigrated  from  England  or  Wales  in 
1678,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  Peter.  The  latter 
was  married  to  Mary  Harrison,  and  their  son,  Sam- 
uel, was  married  to  Mary  Dodd,  who  became  the 
mother  of  the  second  Samuel,  our  subject's  father. 
John  Condit  was  educated  as  a  physician.  Though 
there  is  no  record  of  his  preliminary  training,  he 
began  to  practice  medicine  at  an  early  age,  for  when 
only  twenty-one  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  in 
the  army,  joining  Col.  Van  Cortland's  battalion, 
Heard's  brigade,  on  June  29,  1776.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  but 
soon  afterward  he  resigned  his  commission  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  physi- 
cian he  achieved  great  success,  and  as  a  citizen  was 
highly  regarded  throughout  his  community,  devoting 
both  time  and  influence  to  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  In  1785  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Orange  Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  trustee, 
and  to  Ills  exertions  this  institution  owed  much  of 
its  success  in  attaining  its  high  standing  in  New 
Jersey.  After  serving  for  several  years  in  the  state 
legislature  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
national  legislature,  where  he  served  in  the  6th  and 
and  7th  congresses  (1799-1803)  and  again  in  the  I6th 
congress  (1819-20).  In  1803  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  §.  senate  for  the  term  ending  in  1809;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was  appointed  and  regularly 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Sen.  Aaron  Kitchell.  The  latter  term  ended  in 
1811,  and  he  was  then  re-elected,  thus  serving  con- 
tinuously in  the  upper  house  until  1817.  He  be- 
came assistant  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
Kew  York,  conducting  the  business  in  Jersey  City. 
He  was  popularly  called  "colonel,"  having  been 
elevated  to  that  rank  in  the  state  militia  subsequent 
to  1800.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and 
of  prompt  and  successful  resources  in  the  emergen- 
cies of  his  profession;  possessed  a  sound  and  vig- 
orous intellect,  and  combined  integrity  with  un- 
swerving patriotism.  Sen.  Condit  was  married 
to  Abigail,  daughter  of  .loseph  Halsey,  and  had 
by  this  union  four  children,  Caleb,  Silas,  Charlotte 
and  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  He  was  married  a 
second  time,  to  Rhoda,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife,  and 
by  her  had  John  S.,  Abigail  (Smith)  and  Jacob  A. 
Condit.  His  son,  Silas  (1777-1861),  became  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  (1831-33)  and  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  state  constitution  of 
1844  Sen  Condit's  death  occurred  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  May  4,  1834. 


BARKER,  Jacob,  financier,  was  born  on  Swan 
island,  Kennebec,  Me..  Dec.  17,  1779,  son  of  Robert 
and  Sarah  (Folger)  Barker,  formerly  of  Nantucket, 
a  descendant  of  Robert  Barker,  a  Quaker,  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  (1628-91),  and  a  cousin  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  He  entered  the  counting  house  of 
Isaac  Hicks,  New  York  city,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
While  there  he  was  sent  by  several  prominent  mer- 
chants to  Nantucket  to  purchase  ships  for  them,  and 
successfully  filled  the  commissions.  B}^  his  econ- 
om3'  and  energy  he  became  the  owner  of  three  ships 
and  a  brig,  and  controlled  a  large  credit  in  thelJ.  S. 
Branch  Bank  before  he  was  twenty-one  j-ears  old. 
In  1801  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself  as  a  com- 
mission merchant,  to  which  occupation  he  subse- 
quently added  that  of  maritime  trader.  He  opened  a 
lar^e  oil  trade  with  Russia, established  a  branch  house 
in  Liverpool,  and  soon  became  on«  of  the  largest  ship- 
owners in  the  country.  In  1806  he  imported  from 
London  the  first  steam  engine  ever  used  in  propell- 
ing vessels.  When  congress  authorized  the  loan  of 
$16,000,000,  in  1812,  Mr.  Barker  undertook  to  raise 
the  money  by  subscription,  and  obtained  $2,400,- 
000,  also  making  such  arrangements  as  to  enable 
him  to  procure  in  all  about  #5,000,000.  At  the  same 
time  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  officially  until  1815, 
after  peace  had  been  proclaimed.  When  the  British 
army  was  advancing  on  the  capital  during  the  battle 
of  Bladensburg  Mr.  Barker  and 
Robert  J.  L.  De  Peyster  took 
the  only  original  full-length  por- 
trait of  Washington,  by  Stuart, 
to  a  place  of  safety,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Madison.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  resumed  busi- 
ness, both  in  New  York  and 
Liverpool;  established  the  Ex- 
change Bank  in  Wall  street;  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  and 
during  that  service  advocated 
the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal.  As  a  member  of  the 
court  of  errors  he  was  sustained 
in  his  contention  against  Chan- 
cellor Kent  that  maritime  insur- 
ance was  forfeited  only  upon 
the  actual  deviation  of  a  vessel 
from  its  course,  as  stated  in  the  policy,and  not  because 
the  sailing  master  intended  to  change  the  route.  Since 
then  this  decision  has  been  a  law  ou  that  subject  iu 
England,  Fiance  and  America.  In  1834  he  removed 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
remained  there  until  1869, when  he  removed  to  Piiila- 
■  delphia.  Asa  warm  friend  of  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  he 
founded  the  "  Union"  newspaper  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  him  in  his  candidacy  for  president,  but 
his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Barker  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  Tammany 
Hall.  Ou  Aug.  27,  1801,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Thomas  Hazard,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  They  had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1871. 

EPPES,  John  Wayles,  senator,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1773.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion, studied  law,  and  attained  prominence  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Richmond,  Va.  In  1803 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  congress,  and  served 
continuously  until  March  3,  1811,  and  again  from 
May  24,  1813,  to  March  2,  1815.  Two  years  later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  re- 
signed in  1819  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  then 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Chesterfield  county,  where 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  was 
married  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferaon. 
She  died  at  Monticello,  in  April,  1804,  and  his 
death  occuried  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  20,  1823. 
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EDWARDS,  Nisian,  first  territorial  governor, 
of  Illinois  (1809-18)  and  third  state  governor  (1826- 
30),  was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  March, 
1775,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  (Beall)  Ed- 
wards. His  father  (1753-1836),  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  a  planter  and  merchant,  Lad  a  mind  of  extraor- 
dinary force  and  a  moral  character  of  uncommon 
elevation.  He  represented  Montgomery  county  in 
tlie  state  legislature  for  several  years;  was  a  member 
of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  from  the 
district  in  which  he  lived  in  1794- 
95.  In  early  youth  Ninian  attended 
the  classical  school  of  Rev.  James 
Hunt,  and  had  as  a  fellow-pupil 
William  Wirt,  who,  after  the  school 
disbanded,  was  emploj-ed  by  Benja- 
min Edwards  as  a  tutor  for  his  son 
and  two  nephews.  Young  Edwards 
completed  his  classical  education  at 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  then  studied  law  and  medicine. 
About  1795  he  went  to  Nelson.Ky., 
with  his  father's  family,  and  before 
he  attained  his  majority  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  being  re-elected 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In 
1798  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Kentucky  and  in  1799  to  that  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  successively 
clerk  and  judge  of  the  general  court;  circuit  judge 
(1803) ;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  (1806),  and  chief- 
justice  of  Kentucky  (1808).  In  1806  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  congress,  his  competitor  being  the  celebrated 
Matthew  Lyon,  but  on  promotion  to  the  court  of 
appeals  declined  before  election.  In  1809  con.^ress 
made  provision  for  the  organization  of  the  territory 
of  Illinois  to  take  effect  by  the  first  of  March.  The 
new  territory  embraced  the  present  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  part  of  Minnesota,  and  the  responsibilities 
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and  duties  connected  with  its  administration  appeared 
to  be  so  great  tliat  John  Boyle,  of  the  Kentucky, 
court  of  appeals,  declined  the  office  of  governor,  and 
Pres.  Madison  offered  it  to  Edwards,  who  accepted 
it.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  on  June  11th  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  Illinois  was  admitted,  Dec.  3, 
1818.  Before  congress  had  adopted  any  measures 
on  the  subject  of  volunteers  he  took  precautionary 
measures  for  the  defense  of  the  states  against  Indian 
depredations,  organized  and  equipped  companies, 
and  built  a  line  of  stockade  forts  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Wabash  river.  These  measures  were  highly  ap- 
preciated during  the  war  of  1812  and  the  frontier  wars 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  was  especially  commended 
by  the  government.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  one 
of  three  commissioners  to  treat  with  Indian  tribes,. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  twp  U.  S.  senators  from  Il- 
linois, having  been  elected  as  a  Democrat,  and  served 
from  Dec.  4,  1818,  until  March  4,  1824,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
Mexico.  In  consequence  of  charges  made  against  liira 
by  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  following  the  advice  of  friends,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed this  new  office  that  he  might  collect  testimony 
for  a  defense.  That  he  lost  none  of  his  popularity 
at  home,  however,  is  shown  by  his  election  to  the 
governorship  in  1826  to  succeed  Edward  Coles.  The 
first  institutions  for  higher  education  in  Illinois  were 
opened  during  his  incumbency:  McKendree  College, 
Lebanon,  by  Methodists  in  1838,  and  Illinois  Col- 
lege, Jacksonville,  by  Congregationalists  in  1829. 
The  founders  of  the  latter,  graduates  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Yale,  had  formed  an  "  Illinois 
band"  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  religious 
and  educational  work  in  the  state,  which  became 
heavily  indebted  to  them.  When  Gov.  Edwards 
left  the  chair,  Illinois  had  a  population  of  157,400,  a 
gain  of  over  100,000  in  two  years.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1803,  to  Elvira  Lane,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  and  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
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dauglitei-s.  His  sons,  Ninian  Wirt,  Albert  Gallatiu 
and  Benjamin  Stevenson  Edwards,  were  lawyers  and 
educators ;  the  first  published  in  1870  "  History 
of  Illinois"  and  "Life  and  Times  of  Ninian  Ed- 
wards." His  daugbtere  were  Julia  and  Margaret 
Edwards.  Gov.  Edwards  died  at  Belleville,  St. 
Clair  CO.,  Ill,  July  20,  1833. 

BOND,  Shadrach,  first  (state)  governor  of  Illi- 
nois (1818-23),  was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Md., 
in  1773,  son  of  Nicholas  Bond.  Members  of  his 
family  had  been  citizens  of  Maryland  for  more  than 
a  century.  He  grew  up  on  liis  father's  plantation, 
and  his  education  was  supple- 
mented by  home  training.  He 
removed  to  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory in  1794,  residing  with  an 
uncle,  Shadrach  Bond,  Sr.,  in 
the  locality  known  as  "the 
American  bottom."  Aboutl814 
be  removed  to  the  old  French 
town  of  Kaskaskia,  three  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  had  become  the  capital 
of  Illinois  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  in  1809. 
He  became  a  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  early 
life,  and  was  later  chosen  to 
represent  Illinois  in  congress, 
where  he  served  from  Dec.  3, 
1813,  until  April  18,  1814. 
By  ills  exertions  in  the  na- 
tional house  of  represeuiatives 
he  secured  an  act  of  congress  in  1813  granting 
his  constituents  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  or- 
der to  secure  their  improvements.  In  1814  Pres. 
Madison  appointed  him  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  Illinois  territory,  which,  though  a  delicate  trust 
to  perform,  he  handled  with  such  honesty  and  good 
sense  as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  U.  S.  con- 
gress passed  an  enabling  act  April  18.1818,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  convention  met  in  Kaskaskia,  and, 
August  36,passedan  ordinance  accepting  the  terms  of 
congress,  and  framed  a  state  constitution.  Its  popula- 
tion at  that  time  being  about  3,500.  The  first  elec- 
tion for  state  officei-s  and  members  of  the  legislature 
was  held  in  September,  and  Shadrach  Bond  and 
Pierre  Menard,  of  Kaskaskia,  were  chosen  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  respectively,  without  cpr 
position.  Vaudalia  became  the  capital  in  1819,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  first  state  convention  met  at  Kas- 
kaskia, as  the  new  state  house  was  not  completed  until 
some  time  later.  Gov.  Bond  strongly  urged  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  from  Lake  Slichigan  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  Toward  the  close  of  his  term  as  gov- 
ernor he  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  land  office  at 
Kaskaskia,  a  position  he  held  until  old  age.  He  died 
at  Kaskaskia,  April  11,  1830.  A  county  in  central 
Illinois  was  named  in  his  honor. 

COLES,  Edward,  second  governor  of  Illinois, 
(1833-36)  was  born  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  15, 
1786,  son  of  Col.  John  and  Rebecca  (Tucker)  Coles. 
He  was  educated  at  Hampden-Siduey  and  William  and 
Mary  colleges,-  but  on  account  of  ill-health  left  the 
latter  before  taking  his  degree.  lu  1808  he  inherited  a 
plantation  and  a  number  of  negroes,  but  having  'a 
hatred  of  slavery  determined  to  remove  to  a  free 
state.  From  1809  until  1815  he  was  private  secre- 
tary to  Pres.  Madison,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
family.  In  1814,  in  corresponding  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  another  friend  of  his  father.  Coles  entreated 
the  latter  to  use  his  pen  in  favor  of  a  general  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  Virginia.  Jefferson's  leftei-, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ones  ever  penned  by 
him,  contains  the  following  sentence  with  regard  to 
the  slaves:  "The  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of 
country  plead  equally  the  cause  of   these  people, 


and  it  is  a  mortal  reproach  to  us  that  they  should 
have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain  and  should  have 
produced  not  a  single  effort,  nay,  I  fear  not 
much  serious  willingness,  to  relieve  them  and  our- 
selves from  our  present  condition  of  moral  and  po- 
litical reprobation."  In  1815  Coles  made  a  journey 
through  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  territories  to 
find  a  location  for  a  new  home.  In  1816  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  to  adjust  a  difficulty  with 
the  czar,  and  upon  his  return,  in  1818,  he  settled 
in  Illinois.  He  attended  the  convention  at  Kaskas- 
kia to  form  a  state  constitution,  and  used  his  influ- 
ence to  prevent  any  recognition  of  slavery  by  that 
instrument.  He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Monroe 
registrar  of  the  land  ofHce  at  Edwardsville,  Madi- 
son CO..  in  1819.  He  freed  his  slaves  at  this  time 
and  presented  each  head  of  family  with  160  acres 
of  land.  In  1833  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  In  his  inaugural  address  at  Vaudalia,  in  De- 
cember, he  deplored  the  fluctuating  and  deranged 
state  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  state,  and  the 
mania  for  establishing  banks;  dwelt  on  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  connection  by 
navigable  channels  of  the  watere  of  the  Mississippi 
with  those  of  the  great  northern  lakes,  and  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  for  the  abrogation  of 
slavery  in  Illinois.  The  pro-slavery  members  of  the 
legislature,  contending  that  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Northwest  territory,  was 
not  binding  on  Illinois,  which  had  been  a  part  of 
Virginia,  favored  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  1818.  The  senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  should  recommend  to  the  people 
to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention,  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution. 
The  bill  was  lost  in  the  house  by  one  vote,  that  of 
Nicholas  Hansen,  whereupon  Hansen  was  unseated, 
and  John  Shaw,  pro-convention,  taking  his  place,  a 
constitutional  convention  was  called  to  meet  in 
August,  1834.  Bothparties  now  issued  appeals  to  the 
people,  that  of  the  anti-conventionists  being  signed 
by  eighteen  members  of  the  legislature,  ten  of 
whom  were  from  slave-holding  states.  In  his  "  His- 
tory of  My  Own  Times  "  Gov. 
Reynoldssays:  "ThenfoUowed 
two  years  of  the  most  furious 
and  boisterous  excitement  that 
was  ever  witnessed  in  Illinois." 
Neighborhoods,  and  even  fam- 
ilies, were  divided  by  the  con- 
troversy. During  this  session 
of  the  legislature  the  senate 
passed  resolutions  requiring 
Gov.  Coles  to  lay  certain  papers 
before  it,  an  unwarranted  ac- 
tion, with  which  he  refused  to 
comply.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature  his 
house  was  mobbed.  Gov.  Coles 
conducted  a  vigorous  corre- 
spondence with  anti-slavery 
men  in  and  out  of  the  state;  se- 
cured control  of  the  only  news- 
paper in  Vandalia,  the  Illinois 
"Intelligencer";  circulated  pamphlets  on  the  gen- 
eral character  and  effects  of  slavery,  and  was 
instrumental  in  forming  anti-slavery  societies  in 
fifteen  counties  of  Illinois.  Among  his  most  able 
supporters  were  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  Morris  Birkbeck,  an  English  farmer,  who 
had  settled  in  Illinois;  the  latter  exerted  great 
influence  by  newspaper  articles  signed  "  Jonathan 
Freeman."  In  August,  1824,  the  convention  met, 
and  the  scheme  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  1,873,  the  total  vote  being 
11,773.     In  November  an  extra  session  of  the  legis- 
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lature  was  convened  to  len:alize  and  render  effective 
the  vote  of  the  state  in  the  election  of  a,  president 
and  vlce'-presi^ent,  and  to  elect  a  congressman  in 
place  of  Ninian  Edwards.  In  that  year  Illinois 
cast  her  first  electoral  vote  (for  Adams)  through 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  her  only  representative  in 
congress.  Gov.  Coles  delivered  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress on  Dec.  5,  1826,  and  renewed  his  appeal  to  the 
legislature  to  eradicate  slavery.  He  suffered  much 
annoyance  from  the  pro-slavery  men  in  the  state, 
and  before  he  left  the  chair  was  brought  to  trial  for 
having  failed  to  give  bonds  that  the  negroes  he  had 
emancipated  should  not  become  county  charges. 
He  was  committed  and  heavily  lined,  but  obtained  a 
new  trial,  in  1826,  before  the  supreme  co.urt  of  the 
state,  which  overruled  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court.  On  retiring  from  public  life  he  cultivated  his 
farm,  and  was  active  in  promoting  agriculture,  hav- 
ing formed  the  first  society  for  that  purpose  in  the 
state.  He  also  traveled  extensively  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  in  1833  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
in  November  of  that  year,  he  was  married  to  Sally 
Logan,  daughter  of  Hugh  Roberts,  and  descendant  of 
James  Logan,, secretary  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  William  Penn.  His  oldest  son,  Edward, 
and  a  daughter  survived  him.  A  countyin  Illinois, 
formed  in  1830,  perpetuates  his  name.  Gov.  Coles 
died  in  Philadelphia,  July  7,  1868. 

REYNOIiDS,  Jolm,  fourth  governor  of  Illi- 
nois (1830-34),  was  bom  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa. , 
Feb.  26,  1788,  son  oi  Robert 
and  Margaret  (Moore)  Rey- 
nolds, who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  1785.  When  he  was 
six  months  old  the  family  re- 
moved to  Tennessee,  settling 
at  the  base  of  Copper  Ridge 
mountain,  near  Knoxville,  but 
fear  of  the  Indians  caused 
them  to  remove  again  in  1800, 
this  time  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kaskaskia,  111. ,  and  finally  to 
the  vicinity  of  CoUinsville,  in 
the  same  county.  The  son  had 
a  little  schooling  of  a  primitive 
kind,  after  which  he  studied 
surveying.  In  1809  he  entered 
the  College  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  began  the  study  of  law  at  Knoxville,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812.  He  was  a  scout  for  a  short 
time  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  earned  the  nickname  of 
"  Old  Ranger."  Opening  a  law  office  at  Cahokia  in 
1813,  lie  soon  had  a  press  of  business  in  law  cases, 
especially  in  litigation  over  land  titles.  He  also  car- 
ried on  a  store  at  that  place,  and  another  at  Illinois- 
town.  The  first  state  legislature  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme  court  (1818),  and  he 
served  until  1824.  He  was  also  a  judg;e  of  the  cir- 
cuit court.  The  attempt  in  1824  to  revise  the  state 
constitution  in  the  interest  of  slavery  had  his  strong 
support.  In  1826-30  he  sat  in  the  legislature,  and  in 
1830  took  the  governor's  chair,  having  defeated 
William  Kinney  in  a  close  contest.  The  most  im- 
portant event  during  his  administration  was  the  Black 
Hawk  war  (1831-32),  the  culmination  of  troubles 
with  the  Sac,  Fox  and  other  Indians  whose  right  to 
hunt  and  raise  corn  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
state  had  been  violated  by  white  settlers.  In  1831 
the  Indian  chief,  Black  Hawk,  attempted  to  drive 
the  whites  from  the  Rock  river  region,  but  was 
diiven  from  the  state  and  induced  to  sign  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  pledged  himself  never  to  return.  In 
April,  1832,  hereinvaded  the  Rock  river  region,  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  and  burned  their  farms,  and 
Gov.  Reynolds,  who  was  ex-officio  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  issued  a  call  for 
vol  unteers.  The  company  raised  in  Sangamon  county 


elected  a  young  law  student,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
its  captain.     During  May  and  June  Gov.  Reynolds 
was  in  the  field  himself.     The  last  engagement  was 
at  Bad  Axe  river,  Aug.  lsl-2d,  when  Black  Hawk 
was  completely  overwhelmed  and  most  of  his  follow- 
ers killed   or  captured.     The  final   defeat  of  the 
Indians  and  their  removal  be^'oud  the  Mississippi 
was  followed  by  a  large  immigration  into  the  state, 
especially  from  New  England  and  the  South.     In 
1834-37  he  was  a  member  of  congress,  lilliug  the 
vacanc3'  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  Slade,  and 
in  1839-43  again  sat  in  that  bcxly,  while  in  1846-48 
and  in  1852-54  he  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature, 
failing  of  election  to  the  state  senate.     In  1837  he 
was  the  chief  constructor  of  the  first  railroad  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  a  line  six  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  the  coal  mines  at  Bluff  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  opposite  St.  Louis.     It  was  operated  by  horse- 
power and  was  never  profitable,  a  turnpike   con- 
structed soon  after  giving  better  facilities  for  de- 
livering the  coal.    For  a  short  time  he  was  associated 
in  practice  with  Lyman  Trumbull,  afterward  U.  S. 
senator.     In  the  summer  of  1839  he  went  to  Europe 
by  appointment  of  Gov.  Carlin  to  negotiate  a  loan 
of  $4,000,000,  and  for  that  purpose  visited  I,ondon, 
Paris  and  other  cities,  but  without  much  success,  the 
financial  credit  of  Illinois  being  low.   Gov.  Reynolds 
was  strongly  southern  in  his  sympathies,  though  he 
approved  Pres.  Jackson's  course  in  suppressing  nul- 
lification in  South  Carolina  in  1832.     In  1860  he  at- 
tended the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Char- 
leston, S.  C,  as  an  anti- Dou.^las  delegate,  but  after 
the  October  elections,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Lincoln's  popularity  was  increasing,  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress advising  the  support  of  Douglas.     After  Lin- 
coln's election  he  sent  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis  ad- 
vising a  resort  to  arms  by  the  South.     He  was  a  man 
of  simple  manners  and  genial  disposition.     In  con- 
versation he  usually  dropped  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  "poor  white"  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  origin, 
a  class  numerously  represented  in  southern  Illinois, 
and  introduced  slang  of  his  own  coining.     During 
the  presidential   campaign  of  1856  Mr.    Reynolds 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Star  of  Egypt," 
a  newspaper  published  at  Belleville  in  the  inter- 
est of  James  I5uchanan.     Besides  numerous  hand- 
bills,   appeals   and   other  ephemeral    literature   of 
a  political   character,    printed  from   time   to  time 
on  a  press  kept  in  his  olfice,  he  published  "Pioneer 
History  of  Illinois"  (1848);  "  Glances  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Sketches  of  "Travel"  (1854),  and  "My 
Life  and  Times"  (1855).     He  was  married,  at  Caho- 
kia, in  1817,  to  a  Mrs.  Lacroix,  of  French  descent, 
who  died  without  issue  by  him  in  1834,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  married  to  a  resident  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  who  survived  him  a  few  months.     Gov. 
Reynolds  died  at  Belleville,  111.,  May  8,  1865,  which 
had  been  his  home  since  1832. 

EWING,  William  Lee  Davidson,  senator 
and  acting  governor  of  Illinois  (1834),  was  born  near 
Nashville,  "Tenn.,  in  1795,  son  of  Rev.  Finis  Ewing, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Peggy,  daughter  of  Gen.  William  David- 
son, of  North  Carolina,  a  revolutionary  soldier.  His 
ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  those  on  the  paternal 
side  settled  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  fine  Latin 
scholar.  He  took  up  law  as  a  profession,  and  about 
the  time  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union  (1818) 
removed  from  Tennessee  toShawneetown,  then  the 
most  flourishing  town  in  the  new  state.  In  1825  he 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Monroe  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Vandalia,  whither  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  Kaskaskia  in  December  of 
that  year.  During  liis  incumbency  of  this  office  he 
suffered  serious  pecuniary  losses  in  consequence  of 
the  robbery  of  his  office  and  the  destruction  by  fire 
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of  the  state  liouse  io  which  it  was  situated.     During 
the  Black  Hawk  war  he  served  with  some  distinc- 
tioa  ia  the  "  Spy  battalion  "  of  militia,  and  thereafter 
was  commonly  called  "general."   lu  1832  ^r.  Ewing 
was  elected  by  the  Jacksonian  Democrats  as  senator 
in  the  legislature  from  the  district  comprising  Fay- 
ette, Murion  and  Clay  counties.    Two  years  later  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
position  he  became  governor  of  the  state.  Gov.  Rey- 
nolds and  Lieut. -Gov.  Oasey  having  both  resigned  to 
take  seats  in  congress.     He  filled  tlie  executive  chair 
for  fifteen  days,  until  Gen.  Duncan  was  inaugurated. 
\o  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  Illinois.     On  Dec.  29,  1835,  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  fill 
tlie  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Elias 
K.  Kane.     Upon  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial 
term,   >[arch  4,   1837,  he  was  a   candidate  for  re- 
election, but  was  set  aside  to  make  room  for  Judge 
Young.     In  1840  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 
the  legislatuie  from  Fayette  county,  and  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house.     In  1843,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Ford,  he  was  elected   by  the  legisla- 
ture  auditor  of  public   accounts,  to   succeed  Gen. 
Shields,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  deatli.     At 
the  time  of  his  decease  his  contemporary'  and  friend, 
William  Walters,  wrote  of  him  as  follows    "In  dis 
position  Gen.  Ewing  was  most  amiable,   benevolent 
and  kind  in  spirit,  brave  and  manly,  in  deportment 
most    courtecins,    gentlemanly   ami    obliging      His 
mind  was  quick  aud  ready,  mastering  the  most  dif- 
ficult subject."     Gen   Ewing  w.as  married  at  Van- 
dalia  to  a  daughter  of  Elijah  E.  Berry,  the  first  slate 
auditor.     He  died  in  Ohio,  March  35,  1846 

DUNCAN,  Joseph,  fifth  governor  of  Illinois 
(1834-38),  was  born  in  Paris,  Ky  Feb.  22,  1794, 
son  of  Maj.  Joseph  and  Ann  (McLaughlin)  Dun- 
can, of  Scotch  descent  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  but  in  revolutionary  times  joined  the 
early  pioneei-s  in  Kentucky,  in  which  state  he  spent 
several  years,  returning  with  his  family  in  1790  In 
1812  young  Duncan  enlisted  in  the  17th  regiment 
U.  S.  infantry,  in  which  he  was  ensign  He  was 
with  Col.  Croghan,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Stephenson,  now  Fremont,  O.,  with  a  force  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  when  ne%vscame  of 
the  approach  of  the  English  army  uuder  Gen  Proc- 
tor, in  August,  1813.  Gen.  William  Henry  Harri- 
son ordered  Col.  Croghan  to  abandon  his  exposed 
position,  which  the  latter,  by  advice  of  his  officers, 
refused  to  do.  Duncan  being  the  first  to  advocate 
disobedience  Proctor,  with  500  reguhirs  and  about 
as  many  Indians,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  and  being  refused,  cannonaded  it  for  forty 
hours,  and  attempted  an  assault,  which  was  repulsed 
by  the  Americans,  though  they  had  but  little  ammu 
nition  Duncan,  in  command  of  tlie  reserves,  was 
always  where  the  fighting  was  fiercest  The  British 
retreated  in  confusion,  aud  being  unable  tocoutinue 
their  advance  toward  Cleveland,  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  campaign  was  changed.  For  gallantry 
in  the  defense  of  F'ort  Steplieuson  gold  medals  were 
presented  to  Duncan  and  the  other  officers  by  con- 
gress, in  1835.  A  monument  now  stands  at  Fremont 
to  commemorate  the  battle.  During  the  winter  of 
1814-15  Duncan,  then  a  lieutenant,  commanded  a 
company  of  iufantry  and  rangers  sent  into  Canada 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  army  and 
maintained  his  camp  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
British  headquarters  After  pieace  was  declared  he 
retired  from  the  army,  but  later  became  major-gen- 
eral of  the  militia  in  Illinois,  to  which  state  he  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  in  1818,  and  in  1831  he  com- 
manded the  Illinois  troops  in  what  was  known  as  the 
first  Black  Hawk  war.  He  settled  first  at  Fountain 
Bluff,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  subsequently  at  Jack- 
sonville, which  remained  his  home  until  his  death. 


Duncan's  political  career  began  in  1823.  when  he 
was  elected  a  state  senator.  In  1826  he  was  sent  to 
congress  as  the  sole  representative  from  Illinois,  and 
served  during  three  terms,  1827-33.  While  in 
Washington  he  did  everything  he  could  to  induce 
the  government  to  build  a  canal  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Illinois  river,  the  necessity  for  which  he 
appreciated  with  unusual  foresight.  On  Dec.  3, 1834, 
he  was  inaugurated  governor  of  Illinois,  making  no 
personal  canvass  but  carrying  on  his  campaign  from 
Washington  by  means  of  printed  addresses.  While 
governor  he  labored  continuously  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  As  early 
as  1824,  when  a  state  senator,  he  had  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  .state  public 
school  S3'stem  The  hill  became  a  law,  but  was 
too  muclr  in  advance  of  the  times  and  was  re- 
pealed. As  governor  he  repeated  his  recommenda- 
tion for  public  schools  in  every  message,  but  to  no 
use,  and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  another  public 
school  law  was  passed.  He  also  urged  the  state  to 
advance  liigher  education  by  encouraging  colleges. 
Two  important  institutions  of  learning  were  opened 
during  his  incumbency;  Knox  College,  Galesburg 
(1837),  and  Monticello  Seminary,  Upper  Alton, 
called  at  that  time  "the  Mount  Holyoke  of  the 
West  '  In  November,  1837,  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy,  publisher  of  an  anti-slavery  newspaper  at 
Alton,  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  defend  his  office 
against  a  mob,  ana 

Illinois  was  brought  ...       ,■-.'-    ^-^  .'v" 

into  prominence  as  a 
sUUe  where  freedom 
of  the  press  was  un- 
known. Duncan  re- 
tired from  the  gov- 
ernorship in  1838, 
but  ran  again  in 
1842,  this  time  as  a; 
Whig.  He  was  de- ' 
feated,  largely  by  i 
the  vote  of  the  Mor- 
mons, who  voted  sol- 
idly with  the  Dem- , 
ocrats  in  return  for  ; 
supposed  favors  in 
the  legislature.  This 
defeat  closed  his  political  life.  Though  a  southerner 
by  birth  he  looked  upon  slaveryas  "a  great  moral  and 
political  evil."  He  contributed  largely  to  the  cause 
of  temperance,  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  the  Illinois  College, 
giving  to  the  last  named  land  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000  aud  a  large  amount  in  cash.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  Washington,  .D  C.  May  13,  1828,  to  Eliza- 
beth Caldwell,  daughter  of  James  R.  Smith,  of  New 
York  city.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Caldwell,  the  "fighting  parson  "  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
his  ten  children  only  three  grew  to  maturify;  Mary 
Louisa,  wife  of  Charles  E.  Putnam,  of  Davenport, 
la. ;  Joseph  Duncan,  of  Chicago,  and  Julia  Smith, 
wife  of  Edward  P.  Kirhy,  of  Jacksonville.  Gov. 
Duncan  died  at  Jacksonville.  111.,  Jan.  15.  1844. 

CARLIN,  Thomas,  sixth  governor  of  Illinois 
(1838-42),  was  born  near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  July  18, 
1789,  sou  of  Thomas  Carlin,  of  Irish  descent.  It 
was  not  until  he  attained  manhood  that  he  was  able 
to  apply  himself  to  study,  aud  he  was  chiefly  self- 
educated.  In  1800  the  family  removed  to  Misssouri, 
and  in  1812,  his  father  having  died,  young  Carlin 
removed  to  Illinois.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der Gen.  Howard  during  the  war  of  1812,.and  as  a 
ranger  was  engaged  in  several  expeditious  against 
the  Indians  He  was  marrietl  to  Rebecca  Hewitt  in 
1814,  and  after  living  iu  Madison  county,  on  the 
Mississippi,  for  four  years,  removed  to  Monroe 
county,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers    When 
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CaiioUton  was  selected  as  the  county  seat  (it  was 
laid  out  upon  his  lauds)  he  made  liberal  donations 
of  land  for  public  buildings.  He  was  tbefii-st  sheriff 
of  his  county;  served  two  terras  as  state  senator,  and 
was  afterward  a  representative  in  the  legislature.  Dur- 
ing the  Black  Hawk  war  (1833)  he  had  command  of 
a  battalion,  and  again  did  effective  work  as  a  ranger. 
In  1834  Pies.  Jackson  appointed  him  receiver  of 
public  moneys  at  Quincy,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
that  capacity  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois 
by  the  Democrats  in 
1B38.  He  advocated  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  system  of  internal 
improvements  begun  by 
his  predecessor,  and  the 
legislature  seconding 
his  recommendations, 
authorized  additional 
works  involving  an  out- 
lay of  nearly  $100,000 
and  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan  of  $4,000,000  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of 
the  canal.  During  his 
administration  the  Sangamon  and  Morgan  railroad 
was  opened  to  traffic  (1&9),  and  the  fii-st  locomotive 
seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  put  on  the 
track  at  Meredosia.  The  Mormons,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  emigrated  into  Illinois 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1838.  They  founded  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  to  which  the  legislature  granted  a 
liberal  charter,  and  within  the  next  five  years  they 
numbered  about  twenty  thousand  in  the  state.  The 
last  year  of  his  term  was  one  of  great  depression. 
The  State  Bank  at  Shawneetown,  with  a  circulation 
of  $3,000,000,  and  the  Illinois  Bank,  at  the  same 
place,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,500,000,  failed,  ren- 
dering worthless  the  only  money  there  was  in  the 
state,  and  bringing  ruin  to  thousands  of  families. 
At  the  close  of  his  administration  he  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Carrollton,  but  reappeared  in  public  life 
in  1849,  when  he  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  of  J. 
D.  Fry  in  the  legislature.  He  died  at  Carrollton, 
111.,  Feb.  14,  1853,  survived  by  his  widow  and  seven 
children. 

FORD,  Thomas,  seventh  governor  of  Illinois 
(1843-46),  was  born  near  Uniontown,  Fayette  co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1800,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Logue  (Porquer)  Ford.  His  father,  probably  a 
native  of  Delaware,  was  of  English  descent;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Isabella  (De- 
lany)  Logue,  natives  of  Ireland.  Elizabeth  Logue 
was  married  to  a  revolutionary  soldier  named  For- 
quer(Farquhar),  by  whom  she  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  George,  became  attorney-general  of 
Illinois.  Her  second  husband,  Robert  Ford,  died 
about  1803,  leaving  the  family  very  poor,  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  courage  and  enter- 
prise, and  when  the  governor  of  Louisiana  lerntory 
offered  lands  free  to  actual  .settlers  in  what  is  now 
Missouri  she  started  west,  with  her  eight  children 
and  a  few  friends,  in  1804,  only  to  find  on  arriving 
at  St.  Louis  that  the  United  States  liad  purchased 
Louisiana  territory  and  that  lands  could  only  be 
had  by  paying  for  them.  The  Fords  thereupon 
settled  at  New  Design,  then  in  Randolph  (now  Mon- 
roe) CO.,  111.,  and  rented  a  farm.  Young  Thomas 
studied  at  home,  attended  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Kv.,  for  one  year,  studied  law,  and  in  1833 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  six  months,  in  1834, 
he  aided  Duff  Green  in  editing  a  newspaper  in  St. 
Louis,  which  advocated  the  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  presidency.  In  1835  he  joined  his 
step-brother,  George  Forquer,  in  practice,  at  Ed- 
wardsville.  In  the  following  3'ear  lie  removed  to 
Galena,  but  in  1839  settled  at  Quincy.     In  the  latter 


year  he  was  appointed  state  attornej'  by  Gov.  Ed- 
wards and  was  reappointed  by  Gov.  Reynolds  in 
1831,  his  circuit,  the  5th,  comprising  fifteen  coun- 
ties. A  new  circuit,  the  6lh,  embracing  Peoria  and 
all  north  thereof,  was  created  in  1835,  and  lie  was 
appointed  its  judge.  When  the  municipal  court  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  having  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
a  circuit  court,  wjis  created  in  183",  he  was  elected 
judge,  and  in  1840  he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court.  Though  not  an  active  politician  he 
received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor  in 
1843  in  the  place  of  Adam  W.  Snyder,  deceased, 
and  was  elected  by  a  majority  exceeding  8,000  over 
Joseph  Duncan,  the  Whig  candidate.  His  admin- 
istration was  characterized  by  vigor  and  independ- 
ence, and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful 
stand  against  the  policy  of  repudiation  of  the  state's 
indebtedness,  which  was  advocated  iu  the  legisla- 
ture iis  the  only  way  to  free  the  people  from  finan- 
cial distress.  So  imporUmt  were  his  services  in  this 
crisis  that  in  a  speech  delivered  years  later  by  Judge 
Caton,  of  Chicago,  he  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
three  men  (the  others  being  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Gov.  Coles)  to  whom  Illinois  was  especially  in- 
debted. Under  his  successor  and  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  1848  an  annual  tax  was 
levied,  applicable  especially  to  the  ))a3'ment  of  the 
state  debt,  which  was  finally  liquidated.  During 
Gov.  Ford's  administration  the  Mormon  war,  so 
called,  took  place;  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  brother,  Hyrum,  lost  their  lives,  and  their  ad- 
herents were  removed  from  the  state.  The  Mexican 
war  also  began,  and  largely  through  Gov.  Ford's  in- 
fluence Illinois  had  a  prominent  part  in  that  contest. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  measures  for  internal 
improvement,  especially  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal.  Congressman  John  Wentworth 
said  of  him  that  he  liad  more  than  any  other  man  con- 
tributed to  the  allaying  of  sectional  prejudices  within 
the  state.  He  left  the  governor's  chair  a  bankrupt 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Peoria,  but 
his  later  years  were  chiefly  spent  in  writing  his 
"  Historj'  of  Illinois,  From  Its  Commencement  as  a 
State  in  1818  to  1847."  This  work,  edited  by  Gen. 
James  Shields,  and  published  (1854)  for  the  benefit 
of  Gov.  Ford's  faniiij',  is  still  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  history  of  that  particular  period.  Gov. 
Ford  was  married  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  in  1838,  to 
Frances  Hambaugh,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  She  died  at  Peoria,  Oct.  13,  1850 ; 
his  own  death  occurred  at  that  place,  Nov.  3d  of 
the  same  year.  A  handsome  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory was  erected  by  the  state  in  1895. 

FRENCH,  Augustus  C. ,  eighth  governor  of 
Illinois  (1846-53),  was  born  at  Hill,  Merrimack  co., 
N.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1808.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
his  mother  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  the  care  of  four 
younger  brothers  and  a  sister 
thereafter  devolving  upon  him. 
After  attending  a  district  school 
irregularly  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  but  had  not  sufficient 
means  wherewith  to  finish  the 
course,  and  returning  to  his 
home  took  up  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1833,  and  during  the  following 
j-ear  emigrated  to  Albion,  Ed- 
wards CO.,  111.  In  1835  he  removed 
to  Paris,  Edgar  co.  ,a  more  advan- 
tageous place,  and  acquired  a  lucrative  practice;  in 
1837  entered  the  legislature,and  in  1839  was  appointed 
receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Palestine,  Crawford 
CO.,  which  became  his  place  of  residence.  He  was 
a  Polk  and  Dallas  elector  iu  1844.    Having  made  him- 
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self  popular  by  his  advocacy  of  a  war  with  Mexico, 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Gov.  French  puslied  forward  the  worli  begun 
by  his  predecessors,  recommending  the  registration 
and  funding  of  the  state's  debt.  During  his  first 
term,  in  February,  1846,  the  last  of  the  Mormons 
left  Illinois,  the  charter  which  allowed  tliem  to  settle 
at  Nauvoo  having  been  revoked  by  the  legislature 
in  1845. .  In  April,  1848,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
caual  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $6,409,509,  and 
the  second  railroad  in  the  state,  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  Union,  was  begun.  A  new  state  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  that  year,  and  the  first  election 
under  it  was  held  in  December,  at  which  time  Gov. 
French  was  re-elected.  He  served  the  state  with 
eq'jal  faithfulness  during  his  second  term;  cut  down 
expenses  and  liquidated  the  debt,  and  when  he  left 
the  chair  it  was  with  the  proud  consciousness  that 
the  credit  of  Illinois  was  fully  restored.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  became  professor  of  law  at 
McKendree  College,  and  held  the  office  for  many 
years.  Mr.  French  was  elected  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1862,  and  his  opinions  regarding  the 
remodeling  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state 
had  great  weight  in  that  assembly.  He  died  at 
Lebanon,  III.,  "in  1868. 

IIATTESON,  Joel  Aldrich,  ninth  governor  of 
Illinois  (1853-57),  was  born  at  Watertown,  JefiEerson 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2,  1808,  son  of  Elnathan  and 
Eunice  (Aldrich)  Mattesou.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Canterbury,  England,  was  in  good  circumstances, 
and  on  settling  at  Watertown  engaged  in  farming 
on  an  extensive  scale,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
Joel,  who  was  an  only  son.  The  latter  acquired  a 
fair  education,  and  before  he  was  of  age  opened  a 
store  in  Prescott,  Canada.  After  a  year'sexperience 
of  business  lite  he  returned  to  Watertown,  attended 
the  academy  there,  and  taught  school  at  Browns- 
ville, N.  Y.,  for  two  terms.  He  was  employed  for 
a  time  as  foreman  of  the  first  railroad  built  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina.  He  settled  near  Joilet, 
Kendall  co..  III.,  in  1833,  and  farmed  until  the 
speculation  mania  of  1836  set  in,  when  he  sold  his 
lands  and  removed  to  Joilet  to  engage  in  business. 
In  1838  he  took  heavy  contracts  for  the  constraction 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  caual,  and  prosecuted 
the  work  with  great  energy.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  .senate  as  a  Democrat,  being  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  he  was  re-elected 
for  the  two  following  terms.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  in  1852,  and  while  in  office  was  an 
unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
senate.  The  period  of  his  incumbency  was  one  of 
great  activity  in  railroad  building.  The  Illinois 
Central,  th3  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Alton  and  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Union  were  all  com- 
pleted. The  first  S3'stem  of  free  schools  was  intro- 
duced and  education  in  general  received  an  impetus. 
Gov.  Mattesou  was  president  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  railroad  for  several  yeai-s,  and  had  a  controll- 
ing interest  in  banks  in  Joliet,  Peoria,  Quincy  and 
Shawueetown.  He  was  married,  in  October,  1831, 
■  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Clarissa 
(Sterling)  Fish.  They  had  three  sous  and  four 
daughtei-s.  Gov.  Mattesou  died  in  Chicago,  111., 
Jan.  31,  1873. 

BISSELL,  Williani  Henry,  tenth  governor  of 
Illinois  (1857-60),  was  born  at  Hartwick,  near 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1811,  son  of  Luther 
and  Hannah  Bissell.  After  attending  a  district 
school  and  studying  by  liim.self  he  taught  school 
and  by  this  means  earned  enough  to  enable  him  to 
enter  Cooperstown  Academy.  In  1835  he  was 
graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia. After  practicing  for  two  years  in  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Bissell  removed  to  Waterloo, 


Monroe  co..  III.,  where  he  tavglit  school.  Id 
1840  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  and 
after  serving  for  one  term  was  jiersuaded  bj'  his 
friends  that  he  ought  to  remain  in  public  life; 
with  this  end  in  view  he  entered  Transylvania  Uni- 
veraity,  Lexington,  Ky. ,  to  study  law.  Upon  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  m  1843,  he  opened  an  office  at 
Belleville,  St.  Clair  co.,  and  in  1844  was  made  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  2d  judicial  district.  He  en- 
listed a  company  in  the  2d  Illinois  volunteers  for 
the  Mexican  war  and  was  elected  its  colonel.  In 
1348  hewas  elected  to  congress  as  an  independent 
Democrat  and  served  from  Dec.  2,  1849,  until 
March  3,  1855.  While  there  he  opposed  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  made  a  speech  of  great  elo- 
quence on  slavery,  which  was  in  effect  a  crystaliza- 
tion  of  Northern  sentiment  on  the  subject  and  which 
put  him  among  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
congress.  This  speech  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Southern  Democrats,  as  did  another 
in  reply  to  one  by  James  A.  Seddon,  of  Virginia, 
who  had  contrasted  the  bravery  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  soldiers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former, 
especially  of  the  Illinois  troops.  This  answer,  wliich 
was  scorching  in  its  sarcasm,  contained  an  allusion 
to  the  Mississippi  regiment  of  which  Jefferson 
Davis  had  been  colonel,  and  the  latter,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  challenged  Col.  Bissell  to  a  duel. 
Col.  Bissell  accepted,  and  chose  common  army  mus- 
kets, but  Col.  Davis'  friends  brought  about  an  ami- 
cable arrangement.  A  Republican  state  convention 
met  at  Bloomington,  May  29,  1856,  and  unani- 
mously nominated  Bissell  for  governor.  He  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  4,729  votes.  The  legisla- 
ture, however,  was  politically  opposed  to  him  and 
there  was  no  great  achievement  in  legislation  during 
his  term.  He  was  married,  in  October,  1840,  to 
Emily  S.,  daughter  of  Col.  John  James,  of  Waterloo, 
Monroe  co.,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  She 
died  in  1846,  and  in  1852  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Kintsing,  daughter  of  Elias  Kent  Kane,  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  U.  S.  senator.  He  died  in  Springfield,  111.,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term,  March  18,  1860. 

WOOD,  John,  acting  governor  of  Illinnis  (1860- 
61),  was  born  at  Moravia,  Caynsa  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
20,  1798,  son  of  Daniel  and  Cath-" 
erine  (Grouse)  Wood.  His  father 
was  a  surgeon  and  captain  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and 
received  a  tract  of  land  in  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  as  bounty  for  his 
services.  He  left  home  in  No- 
vember, 1818,  intending  to  settle 
in  Tennessee  or  northern  Ala- 
bama, but  after  spending  the 
winterin  Cincinnati  turned  north-  . 
ward,  and  in  the  summer  of  1819 
arrived  at  Shawueetown,  III.  He  ' 
spent  two  years  on  a  farm  in  Pike 
county.  In  1822  he  bought  land 
and  built  the  first  cabin  at  what 
is  now  Quincy,  III.,  and  for  sixty 
years  thereafter  he  was  the  fore- 
most figure  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  city  that  he  founded  and  made  his 
home.  Strong  opposition  to  slavery  restrained  him 
from  removing  to  Missouri,  and  led  him,  though 
equally  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  abolitionists, 
to  defeat  the  movement  in  1824  for  a  new  state  con- 
stitution recognizing  slavery.  He  canvassed  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  military  tract"  or  bounty  lands 
from  Fulton  and  Hancock  counties  southward,  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  with  such 
success  that  out  of  103  votes  cast  in  that  section  99 
were  against  it.  He  originated  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  Adams  county,  of  which  Quincy 
was  made  the  county  seat.     To  complete  the  name 
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of  John  Quiucy  Adams,  then  the  president,  the 
public  square  in  Quincy  was  called  "John's  square," 
but  it  was  subsequently  changed  to  Washington 
square.  During  the  Black  Hawk  war  (1832)  Wood 
served  as  a  private.  He  was  a  town  trustee  of 
Quincy  in  1834-^0,  was  many  times  alderman  and 
seven  times  mayor.  In  1850-54  he  repiesented 
the  Whigs  in  the  state  senate,  and  in  1856  was 
chosen  lieutenant-governor,  succeeding  to  the  ex- 
ecutive chair  upon  the  death  of  Gov.  IJissell  in 
1860.  His  successor.  Gov.  Yates,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  live  delegates  to  the  peace  convention  at 
AVashiugton,  in  February,  1861.  When  war  was 
declared  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  the 
state.  Still  retaining  this  position  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  the  137th  Illinois  regiment  in  1864, 
and  after  taking  the  field  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  brigade  at  Memphis,  where  he  was  stationed  at  the 
front  in  Gen.  Forrest's  raid  on  that  city.  Gov.  Wood 
was  married,  iu  January,  1826,  to  Ann  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  Streeter,  of  Salem,  N.  Y.  They  had 
eight  children.  Mi-s.  Wood  died  in  1863,  and  in 
June,  1865,  he  was  married,  at  Quincy,  to  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Holmes,  widow  of  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Holmes.  She 
died  Jan.  20,  1887.  Gov.  Wood's  death  occurred 
in  Quincy,  June  4,  1880.  A  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory was  dedicated  by  his  townsmen,  July  4,  1883. 

YATES,  Richard,  eleventh  governor  of  Illinois 
(1861-65),  was  born  at  Warsaw.'Gallatin  co.,  Ky., 
Jan.  18,  1818,  son  of  Henry  and  Millicent  (Yates) 
Yates,  his  parents  being  cousins.  The  first  of  the 
family  in  this  country.  Dr.  Michael  Y''ates,  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Virginia  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  married  to  Martha  Marshall,  sister  of 
Chief-Justice  Marshall.  Their  son,  Abner,  removed 
to  Kentucky,  in  1788,  and  their  grandson,  Henry, 
with  his  family,  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois,  in  1831. 
Richard  Yates  was  educated  at  Miami  University, 
O. ;  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  and  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  being  one  of  the  two  members  of  the 
first  graduating  class  at  the  last  named  institution,  iu 
1839.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  John  .J.  Hardin  at  Jacksonville,  but  finished  his 
course  at  Transylvania  Law  School,  Le.vington,  Ky., 
and  on  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1837,  began  practice 
in  Jacksonville.  He  quickly  gained  distinction  as  a 
lawyer,  but  by  natural  inclination  was  drawn 
into  politics.  He  canvassed  Illinois  in  1840  for 
Harrison,  his  ready  speech  and  personal  magnetism 
giving  him  peculiar  advantage,  and  in  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  Whigs.  Bj^  re- 
election he  served  until  1850,  and  then  entered  the 
national  legislature,  of  which  he  was  the  youngest 
niemVfer.  In  1852  he  Wiis  re-elected,  and  during 
tliis  term  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  took  an  advanced  position  among  the 
opponents  of  slavery.  Nominated  for  a  third  term 
in  1854,  he  was  defeated,  a  Democratic  legislature 
having  redistricted  the  state,  and  from  that  time 
until  1860  lie  was  chiefly  engaged  iu  law  practice, 
and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Tonica  and 
Petersburg  (later  the  Chicago  and  Alton)  Railroad 
Co.  of  which  he  was  president.  In  the  presidential 
canvas  of  1856  he  made  some  speeches  in  behalf  of 
John  C.  Fremont;  in  1858  he  took  the  stump  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  against  Douglas,  and  two  years 
later  gave  powerful  aid  in  removing  Illinois  from 
the  list  of  Democratic  states.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  in  1860,  entering  upon  his  duties 
Jan.  14,  1861.  In  his  inaugural  address,  war  being 
imminent,  he  declared  that  the  "  whole  material  of 
the  government,  moral,  political  and  physical,  if 
need  be,  must  be  employed  to  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Immediately  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  he 
convened  the  legislature  iu  extra  session  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  be  necessary,  and  also  garri- 


soned Cairo  with  troop.s.  In  a  letter  concerning 
the  destruction  of  a  flag  that  had  been  raised  at  a 
recruiting  station  Gov.  .Y''ates  wrote:  "If  any  one 
tries  to  prevent  you  from  raising  the  flag  of  j'our 
coimtry  upon  the  soil  of  Illinois,  shoot  down  your 
assailant,  and  if  a  jury  can  be  found  in  the  state 
that  will  commit  any  one  of  you  for  so  doing,  I  will 
pardon  him."  Pres.  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops 
was  gladly  reiterated  by  him,  and  the  quota  was 
more  than  filled,  while  in  response  to  the  call  of 
May  30th,  81,952  men,  nearlj^  double  the  quota,  en- 
listed for  three  years.  The  aggregate  for  the  entire 
War  was  259,147.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  appointed 
mustering  officer  for  the  state,  and  in  June,  1861, 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  21st  regiment.  Gov. 
Yates  was  one  of  the  first  to  favor  emancipatiou.in  let- 
ters and  telegrams  to  Pres.  Lincoln,  and  in  June,  1862, 
recommended  the  enlistment  of  "  loj-al  blacks." 
The  legislature,  which  convened  in  January,  1863, 
was  controlled  by  "Southern  sympathizers,"  who 
tried  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  uearlj'  passed  a  joint 
resolution  favoring  peace  and  compromise  with  the 
seceded  states.  To  further  embarrass  him  they  took 
a  recess  in  February,  and  did  not  reassemble  until 
June,  when  he  prorogued  the  body  aud  conducted 
the  war  operations  of  the  state  until  the  following 
year,  when  a  Republican  legislature  came  into  power. 
By  this  body  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the 
full  term,  and  then  took  part 
iu  the  reconstruction  measures 
of  the  government,  the  ques- 
tion of  state  rights  and  national 
sovereignty,  the  homestead  law 
and  the  bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pacific  railway. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  As  one  of  the  "war 
governors"  on  whom  Lincoln 
leaned  iu  his  darkest  hours,  as 
well  as  a  statesman  of  the  high- 
est type,  Gov.  Yates  is  one  of 
the  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
history  of  Illinois.  He  was  a 
dignified,  graceful  and  forcible 
speaker,  and  when  he  had  won 
the  attention  of  his  audience 
he  kept  it  to  the  end.  He 
was  married,  Sept.  1,  1838,  to  Catharine,  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Geers.  She  survived  him 
with  a  daughter,  Catharine,  and  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Richard,  the  former  being  assistant  postmaster 
of  .Jacksonville,  and  U.  S.  internal  revenue  collec- 
tor, the  latter,  governor  of  Illinois,  iu  1901-5. 
Gov.  Yates  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  27,  1873, 
while  returning  from  Arkansas,  where  he  had  been 
examining  a  railroad  as  U.  S.  commissioner.  He 
was  buried  at  Jacksonville. 

OGLESBY,  Bichard,  twelfth,  fourteenth  aud 
eighteenth  governor  of  Illinois  (1865-69;  1873; 
1885-89),  was  born  in  Oldham  county,  Ky.,  July  25, 
1824,  son  of  Jacob  and  Isabel  (Walton)  Oglesby, 
natives  of  Amherst  county,  Va.  Left  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  eight,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  an  uncle,  and 
with  him  lived  in  several  states,  finally  settling  at 
Decatur,  111.,  in  1835,  where  he  attended  school  for 
a  short  time.  In  1843  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Silas  W.  Robbins  in  Springfield, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Mexico  he  joined  the  4th 
Illinois  regiment,  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
of  company  C,  and  took  part  iu  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  which  twelve 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  forty  wounded.  He  re- 
sumed practice  in  Decatur,  111.,  in  1847,  but  spent 
a  year  iu  a  law  school  in  Louisville,  and  inl849  he 
went  to  California,  returning  in  1851  with  several 
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tliousaiKl  dollars'  worth  of  orov  wliicli  he  bad  coined 
iu  New  Orleans.  Agaiu  resuming  practice  at  De- 
catur, he  met  with  success.  In  1856-57  lie  visited 
Europe,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  on  his  re- 
turn used  the  varied  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
lecture  and  campaign  speeches.  He  was  nominated 
for  congress  in  1858  on  the  Republican  ticket  and 
was  defeated  by  James  C.  Robinson.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  to  the  senate,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
became  Republican.  Resigning  in  1861  on  the  call 
to  arms,  he  became  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment, 
Illinois  volunteer  infantry.  In  February,  1862,  he 
was  given  command  of  the 
l.st  brlgade,lst  division, army 
of  west  Tennessee.  His  men 
were  the  first  to  enter  Fort 
Henry,  and  for  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  investment  and 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson  he 
was  made  brigadier-general. 
At  the  second  battle  of  Co- 
rinth, Gen.  Oglesby  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  when 
carried  from  the  field  he  w^as 
supposed  to  be  dying,  and 
for  eiglit  months  he  lay  at 
his  home  in  Decatur  iu  an 
almost  hopeless  cohdition. 
As  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  excitement 
he  was  invited  to  speak  be- 
fore the  state  senate,  which,  as  well  as  the  house, 
was  largely  Democratic,  and  had  done  all  iu  its 
power  to  nullify  the  war  measures  of  Gov.  Yates. 
Oa  that  occasion  Gen.  Oglesby  delivered  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  speeches  ever  heard  in  the  legislature, 
denouncing  the  proceedings  of  its  members  as 
treason,  their  professions  of  love  for  the  Union  as 
hypocrisy,  and  warning  them  of  the  wrath  of  the 
people  and  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers.  That 
speech  made  him  the  candidate  for  governor  in  1864. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  made  .major-general  of  vol- 
unteers and  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  16th  army  corps,  but  hi^  wounds  prevented  fur- 
ther action  in  the  field,  and  he  was  placed  on  court- 
martial  duty  in  Washington,  where  he  assisted  in 
the  trial  of  Fitzjohu  Porter  and  Surgeon-Gen.  Ham- 
mond. In  1864  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  his 
opponent  being  the  same  James  C.  Roffinson  who 
had  defeated  him  for  congress  in  1858,  and  he  was 
elected  bj'  a  majority  of  32,000,  the  largest  ever 
given  a  candidate  at  that  time.  Among  the  laws 
-enacted  during  his  term  of  office  were  those  creating 
the  state  board  of  equalization  and  founding  the 
Industrial  University  at  Champaign.  In  November, 
1872,  he  was  agaiu  elected  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  taking  his  seat  March  4,  1873.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  iu  1879  he  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion. In  November,  1884,  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  office  of  governor,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term, 
Jan.  1,  1889.  he  withdrew  from  public  life  and 
lived  most  of  the  time  on  his  farm  near  Elkhart, 
111.  "  Uncle  Dick,"  as  he  was  fondly  called  hymen 
of  all  parties.-  was  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
state  and  his  name  is  associated  with  those  of  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Logan,  Yates  and  Trumbull,  whose 
services  gave  Illinoisrenown  during  the  period  of  the 
civil  war.  "  In  all  his  undertakings,"  said  a  con- 
temporary, "he  was  an  enthusiast,  but  his  enthusi- 
asm was  supreme  in  his  thinking  and  acting."  He 
was  married,  in  1874,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  John  D. 
Gillett,  of  Elkhart  park,  and  had  seven  children.  He 
died  at  Oglehurst,  near  Elkhart,  111.,  April  24,  1899. 
FAIjIVIEB,  Jolm  McAuley,  thirteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  (1869-73),  was  born  at  Eagle  Creek, 
Scott  CO.,  Ky.,  Sept.  13,  1817,  son  of  Louis  D.  and 
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Aim  Hansford  (Tutt)  Palmer.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  Thomas  Palmer,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  Virginia  in  1621.  His  grandfather,  Isaac 
Palmer,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
father  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1831,  on  ac- 
count of  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  Louis  Palmer 
with  his  family  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois, 
settling  at  Paddock's  Prairie,  near  Upper  Alton. 
The  son  entered  ShurtlefE  College  in  1834,  but  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies  for  lack  of  means. 
In  1838  he  took  charge  of  a  district  school  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1839  lie  settled  at  Carlinville, 
and  in  December  of  that  }'ear  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Macoupin 
countj'  in  1843;  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1847,  and  was  a  state  senator  in 
1852-34,  resigning  liis  seat  because  he  had  displeased 
his  constituents  by  opposing  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  He  presided  over  the  first  Republican  conven- 
tion of  the  state  in  1856;  was  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1859 ;  was  an  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1860, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  peace  convention  iu 
1861.  In  the  civil  war  he  accompanied  Fremont  in 
his  Springfield  campaign  as  colonel  of  the  14th 
Illinois  volunteer  infantry.  In  November  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  accompanied  Pope 
on  his  New  Madrid  expedition.  In  August,  1863, 
Gen.  Palmer,  being  on  sick  leave,  organized  the  122d 
Illinois  regiment,  and  iu  September  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  1st  division,  army  of 
the  Mississippi,  being  ordered  to  j;in  Gen.  Buel. 
For  gallantry  and  skill  at  Stone  river,  where  he  led  a 
division,  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  he  commanded  the  14th  army  corps  at  Chick- 
amauga,  but  at  his  own  request  was  relieved  of  his 
command  before  Atlanta.  In  February,  1865,  Gen. 
Palmer  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  de- 
partment of  Kentucky,  and  for  a  time  had  charge  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Resigning  iu  September, 
1866,  he  returned  to  Carlinville  and  engaged  in  law 
practice,  but  in  the  following  j'ear  removed  to  Spring- 
field. In  1868  he  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois, 
his  plurality  over  John  R.  Eden,  Democrat,  being 
50,099.  During  his  administration  the  great  fire  in 
Chicago  occurred  (Oct.  7-9,  1871), 
and  he  called  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  to  adopt  measures 
for  relief.  Gen.  Palmer  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  Repub- 
lican movement  iu  1872,  support- 
ing Horace  Greeley  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  by  the  union  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  liberal  Republicans  was 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  party ' 
he  had  so  strenuously  opposed. 
From  January,  1873,  when  his  term ' 
as  governor  expired,  he  practiced 
his  profession  iu  Springfield.  Iu 
1891  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  served  on  committees 
on  military  affairs  and  pensions. 
In  1896  the  national  Democratic 
party  (gold  Democrats)  nominated 
him  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  company  with  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buck- 
ner,  the  nominee  for  the  vice-presidency,  he  trav- 
eled from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  from 
Omaha  to  New  York  city,  opposing  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  He  polled 
133,424  votes.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
the  senate  he  returned  to  Springfield  and  devoted 
him.self  to  the  preparation  of  his  uiemoii-s,  which 
were  published  in  1901  as  "  Personal  Recollections 
of  John  M.  Palmer — The  Story  of  an  Earnest  Life." 
He  was  a  Freemason  and  a  member  of  the  G.A.R. 
Gen.  Palmer  was  married,  at  Carlinville,  III.,  Dec. 
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1843,  to  Malinda  Ann,  daughter  of  James  Neely,  of 
Kentucky,  and  second,  April  4, 1888,  to  Mrs.  Hannah 
L.  Kimball,  widow  of  Legh  R.  Kimball.  He  died 
in  Springfield,  Sept.  25,  1900. 

BEVERIDGE,  John  Lourie,  fifteenth  gover- 
nor of  Illinois  (1873-77),  was  born  in  Greenwich, 
Washington  CO. ,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1834,  sou  of  George 
and  Ann  (Hoy)  Beveridge,  and  grandson  of  Andrew 
Beveridge,  of  Perth,  Scotland,  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca about  1770,  and  settled  in  Hebron,  N.  Y.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1S42  with  his  family,  settling  in  Somonauk,  DeKalb 
CO.  In  1845  the  son  removed  to  Tennessee  and 
while  teaching  in  Wilson  and  Overton  counties 
studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
same  state,  but  in  1851  returned  to  Illinois  and  lo- 
cated in  Sycamore,  DeKalb  co.,  where  he  practiced 
until  1854,  when  he  settled  in 
Evanston.  In  the  spring  of 
1855  he  opened  an  office  in 
Chicago,and  was  engaged  until 
the  civil  war  began,  having  as 
a  partner  Hon.  John  F.  Farns- 
worth,  member  of  congress  for 
manyyeai-s.  In  August,  1861, 
Sec.  Cameron  authorized  Gen. 
Farnsworth  to  organize  and 
equip  a  cavalry  regiment,  the 
8th  Illinois,  and  in  this  Mr. 
Beveridge  enlisted,  recruiting 
company  F.  In  the  organiza- 
tion he  was  elected  major  and 
served  with  his  regiment  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  battles  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Malvern  hill,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Gettysburg.  He  re- 
signed Nov.  10,  1863,  and  dur- 
ing that  winter  recruited  aud  organized  the  17th  Illi- 
nois cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  colonel. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  during  the  Price  raid  and 
later  had  command  of  sub-districts,  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  St.  Genevieve,  Warrenton  and  RoUa, 
Mo.  For  his  services  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral. Returning  to  civil  life  in  1866,  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Cook  county;  in  1870,  state  senator,  and  in 

1871,  congressman-at-large  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  election  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  served  until  .Jan.  1, 1873.    In  November, 

1872,  he  waselected  lieutenant-governor  on  the  ticket 
with  Gen.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  and  presided  over 
the  state  senate  for  six  days,  when  Gov.  Oglesby 
having  been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  gubernatorial  chair  and  filled  out  the 
term  to  January,  1877.  Gov.  Beveridge's  adminis- 
tration was  vigorous,  just  and  impartial.  The  most 
important  bills  signed  by  him  were  those  relating  to 
state  charities,  the  state  guards  and  payment  of  the 
state  indebtedness.  In  1881  Pres.  Arthur  ap- 
pointed him  sub-treasurer  at  Chicago,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1885.  In  1895  he  removed  to 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  He  was  married, 
in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  20,  1848,  to  Helen  Mar, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Pliilo  Judson,  aud  has  two  chil- 
dren, Alia  May,  wife  of  Samuel  B.  Raymond,  and 
Philo  J.  Beveridge. 

CTTIiIiOM,  Shelby  Moore,  sixteenth  governor 
of  Uliuois  (1877-83),  was  born  at  Jlonticello,  Wayne 
CO.,  Ky.,  Nov.  22,  1839,  son  of  Richard  Northcraft 
and  Elizabeth  (Coffey)  Cullom.  His  father,  a  fanner 
by  occupation,  removed  to  Tazewell  countj',  HI.,  and 
frequently  represented  his  district  in  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  son  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Stuart  &  Edwards,  Springfield,  111.,  in 
1853,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  Soon 
after  he  was  elected  citj'  attorney  of  Springfield,  and 


in  1856  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature.  Identifying  himself  with  the_  Republi- 
can party,  he  was  reelected,  in  1860,  tliough  the 
majority  of  his  constituents  were  Democrats.  The 
Republicans  now  for  the  first  time  gained  ascendancy 
in  the  legislature  aud  he  was  elected  speaker,  being 
the  youngest  member  upon  whon»  this  honor  had 
ever  been  conferred  in  the  state.  Jleantime,  in  1855, 
he  had  supported  his  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  to  congress  from  the  Springfield  district,  de- 
feating his  old  friend,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart;  he  con- 
tinued in  that  body  through  re-election  in  1860  and 
1868,  until  Marcli  3,  1871.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories  he  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  dealing  severely  with  the  practice  of 
polygamy  in  Utah,  and  he  introduced  "An  act  in  aid 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws,"  providing  stringent 
measures  for  its  suppression,  which  was  passed  by 
the  house.  He  also  received  an  appropriation  of 
$330,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Federal  building 
at  Springfield.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  1868,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  placed  Gen.  Grant  in  nomina- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  in  1873,  and  Gen.  Logan,  in 
1884.  A  factious  opposition  to  him  in  1870  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination  of  another  congressional 
candidate  and  in  the  loss  of  his  district  to  the  Re- 
publicans. On  his  return  to  Springfield  from  con- 
gress he  engaged  in.  banking.  In  1872  aud  1874  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  aud  was  speaker 
during  the  first  term.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
Illinois  in  1876,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  re- 
nominated, defeating  ex-Sen.  Lyman  Trumbull.  He 
was  the  first  governor  in  the  history  of  the  state  to 
serve  for  six  consecutive  years.  In  JIarch,  1883,  the 
term  of  David  Davis,  TJ.  S.  senator  from  Illinois, 
expired,  and  Gov.  Cullom  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  As  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  in- 
terstate commerce  he  investigated  the  regulation 
of  railroad  corporations  by  national  legislation. 
His  report  on  this  subject,  submitted  to  the  senate  on 
Jan.  18,  1886,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  bear- 
ing his  name  and  establishing  au  interstate  com- 
merce commission.  In  spite  of 
strong  opposition,  it  was  passed  bj- 
the  house  also,  and  became  a  law 
Feb.  4,  1887.  The  commission 
consists  of  five  members,  and  its 
object  is  regulation  of  railway 
traffic  and  transportation.  Sou. 
Cullom  was  re-elected  in  1889-95 
and  1901.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  interstate  commerce, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  comn^ittees 
on  foreign  relations,  appropriations 
and  government  of  Cuba.  lu  1898 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  recommend  a  form  of 
government  in  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands. The  other  commissioners 
were  Pres.  Dole,  Judge  Frear,  of 
Hawaii;  Sen.  Morgan  and  Congressman  Hitt.  His 
mental  characteristics  are  solid  and  practical  rather 
than  brilliant,  and  as  a  speaker  he  is  convincing 
rather  than  rhetorical. 

HAMILTON,  John  Marshall,seventeenthgov- 
ernor  of  Illinois  (1883-85),  was  born  at  Ridgewood, 
Union  co.,  0.,  May  28,  1847,  sou  of  Samuel  and 
Nancy  (McMorris)  Hamilton,  who  were  Virginians. 
He  went  to  Illinois  with  his  parents  in  1854,  and 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Wenona,  Marshall 
CO.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  141st 
Illinois  infantry,  company  I,  and  served  with  that 
regiment  in  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee,  chiefly  in 
guerilla  warfare,  until  his  regiment  was  mustered 
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out.  He  then  taught  school  for  six  months,  and  in 
1866  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1868.  From  1868 
to  1869  he  was  tutor  in  an  academy  at  Henry,  Mar- 
sliall  CO.,  111.  In  1869  he  settled  at  Bloomington, 
HI.,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  While 
there  he  varied  the  tedium  of  his  studies  by  filling 
the  chair  as  professor  of  languages  in  the  Wesleyan 
College  at  Bloomington.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1870,  and  soon  after  formed  a  partnership 
with  Capt.  J.  H.  Powell.  They  built  up  an  exten- 
sive practice  in  the  twelve  years  of  their  partnership 
(1870-83).  In  1876  Mr.  Hamilton  was  elected  to 
the  senate.  He  was  an  indomitable  worker  In  that 
canvass  and  was  elected  by  2,000  majority.  He  in- 
troduced the  bill  which  established  the  appellate 
court  in  Illinois  and  was  the  champion  and  author 
of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  State  Medical  Society 
establishing  the  state  board- of  health.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing his  senatorial  term  scarcely  a  great  measure  was 
passed  through  the  senate  without  bearing  the  im- 
press of  his  directing  and  shaping  hand.  In  the 
fight  over  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  his  genius 
as  a  tactician  and  parliamentarian  was  eminently 
displayed;  From  1880  to  1882  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Illinois,  and  in  1883,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Gov.  CuUom,  he  became  governor.  He  was 
strictly  impartial  in  all  his  rulings,  and  as  a  public 
speaker  and  efficient  legislative  manager  few  were 
more  successful. 

I"IFER,  Joseph  Wilson,  nineteenth  governor  of 
Illinois  (1889-93),  was  born  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Oct.  28, 
1840,  sou  of  John  and  Mary  (Wilson)  Fifer.  In  1875, 
when  but  a  lad,  he  migrated  with  his  father  to  Mc- 
Lean county.  111.,  where  the  latter  cleared  a  small 
farm  in  the  forest,  and  built  a  rude  log  cabin.  Joseph 
worked  on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  and  at- 
tended school  at  intervals  in  the  winter,  thus  making 
the  best  of  his  meagre  educational  facilities.  In 
1861  he  entered  the  Federal  army,  enlisting  in  the 
33d  Illinois  infantry,  a  fine  body  of  soldiers  com- 
posed chiefly  of  young  men  from  the  sturdy  middle 
class.  He  was  severely  wounded  through  the  lungs 
in  an  engagefnent  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  1863,  but 
notwithstanding  the  severe  nature  of  his  wound  did 
not  ask  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  disability, 
but  continued  to  serve  three  months  after  the 
time  had  expired.  After  the  war  he  desired  a 
collegiate  education,  and  in  1864  entered  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University.  By  earning  money  as  he  went 
along  and  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy  he  not 
only  completed  his  collegiate  course  without  inter- 
juption,  but  at  the  same  time  paid  for  the  education 
of  a  younger  brother.  He  was  graduated  in  1868. 
He  studied  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Prince  &  Bloomfield, 
Bloomington,  111.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1869.  The  lonely  wait  for  business  which  every 
young  lawyer  so  well  knows  was  broken  in  Mr. 
Fifer's  case  in  the  spring  of  1871  by  his  election  as 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  Bloomington.  The 
city  had  then  more  important  legislation  than  it  has 
ever  had  since.  The  new  constitution  had  made 
momentous  changes  in  the  law  of  special  assess- 
ments, and  inexperienced  as  he  was  he  grappled 
manfully  and  successfully  with  those  new  questions. 
In  1872  he  was,  by  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the 
McLean  Republicans,  chosen  their  candidate  for 
state  attorney,  to  which  office  he  was  elected,  retain- 
ing the  position  for  eight  years,  and  until  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  state  senate  in  1880.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Mr.  Fifer  received  by  acclamation  every 
nomination  he  ever  asked  of  the  Republicans  of  Mc- 
Lean county.  As  state  attorney  Mr.  Fifer  made  him- 
self a  terror  to  the  criminal  classes.  Besides  meeting 
the  best  lawyers  of  the  McLean  bar,  he  was  pitted 
on  several  occasions  against  such  men  as  W.  W. 
O'Brien  and  Leonard  Swett,  of  Chicago,  and  proved 
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himself  their  peer  in  legal  learning  and  intellectual 
resources.  As  an  advocate  he  has  had  few  equals 
and'no  superiors  in  Illinois.  He  alwaj's  speaks 
without  other  preparation  than  that  of  bein^  full  of 
his.subject  and  bent  on  the  enforcement  of  his  views. 
He?  speaks  entirely  off-hand.  Even  the  meagerest 
head-notes  made  in  advance  hamper  and  confuse 
him,  yet  the  adversary  who  thinks  Fifer  will  forget 
any  fact  or  inference  of  advantage  in  presenting  his 
case  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  As  a  sena- 
tor it  may  be  said  that  tlie  part 
he  took  in  the  legislation  of  two 
sessions  was  most  honorable  to 
himself  and  beneficial  to  his  con- 
stituents and  the  people  of  the 
state  generally.  Retiring  volun- 
tarily in  1884  from  an  office  he 
might  have  filled  by  common 
consent  for  an  indefinite  period, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  in  which  he  met 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Fifer 
was  nominated  for  governor  of 
Illinois  in  1888,  defeating  John 
M.  Palmer,  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, by  12,547  majority.  As 
chief  executive  Mr.  Fifer  was  a 
decided  success,  and  became  a 
leader  and  party  councillor  in  the 
state  and  nation.  At  tlie  expira- 
tion of  his  term  he  resumed  the  Practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Bloomington.  He  was  married  at  Bloom- 
ington, 111. ,  June  15,  1870,  to  Gertrude  Lewis. 

AIiTGEliD,  Jolia  Peter,  twentieth  governor 
of  Illinois  (1893-97),  was  born  at  Nipder  Selters,  Nas- 
sau, Germany,  Dec.  30, 1847.  In  1848  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  a  farm  in  Richland  county,  O. ,  where  he  lived 
untill864,  when  he  enlisted  in  theFederal  army.  After 
the  war  he  taught  school,  though  he  had  acquired 
but  a  limited  education  himself.  In  1869  he  started 
for  the  West,  traveling  on  foot  to  northwestern  Mis- 
souri, where,  after  teaching  for  a  while,  he  studied 
law  and  in  1872  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
city  attorney  of  Savannah  and  was  elected  state  at- 
torney in  1874.  Removing  to  Chicago  in  the  following 
year,  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  in  1886 
was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court  as  a 
Democrat.  For  a  time  he  was  chief- justice  of  this 
court.  He  resigned  his  position,in  1891,  and  in  1892 
he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  governor.  For 
the  first  time  in  forty  years  Illinois  cast  her  elec- 
toral vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  aad  gave  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor  and  other  state 
officials  a  majority.  He  was  the  first  governor  of 
foreign  birth  and  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago  to 
hold  that  position.  One  of  his  earliest  official  acts  was 
to  pardon  the  anarchists  Pielden,  Neebe  and  Schwab, 
imprisoned  for  alleged  complicity  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Haymarket  riot  of  May  4,  1886.  His  chief 
reasons,  as  set  forth  in  a  widely  circulated  pamphlet, 
being  that  the  judge  was  biased,  the  jury  packed, 
the  jurors  therefore  'incompetent,  making  the  trial 
illegal,  and  that  the  defendants  were  not  proven 
guilty.  During  the  first  year  of  his  administration 
the  World's  Columbian  exposition  was  heldin  Chi- 
cago. In  1894  a  railroad  strike  occurred  in  Chicago, 
and  Pres.  Cleveland  sent  Federal  troops  to  help  restore 
order.  In  his  general  message  to  the  legislature,  Jan. 
9,  1895,  Gov.  Altgeld  reported  that  new  business 
methods  had  been  introduced  Into  every  public  in- 
stitution in  the  state;  an  industrial  home  for  the 
blind  and  a  reformatory  for  girls  had  been  estab- 
lished; important  legislation  regarding  factory  em- 
ployees had  been  enacted;  the  leasing  of  the  labor 
of  convicts  to  outside  parties  had  been  stopped,  and 
women  for  the  first  time  liad  been  appointed  on  im- 
portant boards  and  to  other  positions.     He  urged  a 
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liberal  policy  towards  the  University  of  Illiuois, 
and  reported  that  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty 
yeai-s  the  commissioners  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan canal  had  offered  to  turn  money  into  the  state 
treasury.  In  June,  1890,  he  convened  the  legisla- 
ture in  extraordinary  session  to  take  action  on  im- 
portant measures  neglected  during  the  previous 
session,  such  as  the  taxation  of  corporations,  the 
abolition  of  the  state  board  of  equalization,  the 
securing  of  boards  of  conciliation  or  arbitration, 
and  of  fair  and  unbiased  grand  juries.  In  April, 
1896;  the  "sound  money"  Democrats  of  Illinois 
endorsed  Gov.  Altgeld's  adminis- 
tration and  advocated  his  re-elec- 
tion ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate  for  any  position, 
and  would  not  accept  the  support 
of  advocates  of  the  single  gold 
standard.  In  spite  of  his  protesta- 
tions he  was  nominated,  but  was 
defeated  by  John  R.  Tanner.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Democratic  convention  at  Chicago 
in  1896and  delivered  manyspeeches 
during  the  presidential  campaign 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Altgeld  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  In  Chicago, 
but  from  time  to  time  appeared  as 
a  platform  speaker,  and  has  also 
contributed  articles  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  "  Our  Penal  Machinery  and  Its 
Victims"  (1884:),  was  republished  in  "Live  Ques- 
tions" (1899),  a  volume  comprising  his  speeches, 
papers  and  interviews.  He  was  married,  at  Wash- 
ington, 0-,  in  November,  1877,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  John  Ford. 

TANNER,  Jolin  Riley,  twenty-first  governor 
of  Illinois  (1897-1901),  was  born  near  Booneville, 
Warwick  co.,  Ind.,  April  4,  1844,  .son  of  John  and 
Eliza  (Downs)  Tanner.  His  life,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  in  the  army  in  1861,  was  that  of  the 
average  farmer  boy  of  that  period,  his  father  occu- 
pying a  log  house  on  a  small  farm  tliree  miles  from 
Booneville,  Ind.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
all  the  male  members  of  the  Tanner  family,  five  in 
number,  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army.  The  father 
was  cai)tured  and  died  in  a  Confederate  prison-pen 
at  Columbus,  Miss. ;  a  brother  in  the  26tli  Kentucky 
infantry  was  wounded  in  battle  and  died  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  his  youngest  brother  died  in  a  hospital 
at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  in  1864,  and  his  third  brother, 
J.  M.  Tanner,  served  in  the  13th  Illinois  cavalry, 
while  John  R.  Tanner  servetl  with  the  98th 
Illinois  infantry  until  June,  1865,  wlien  he  was 
transferred  to  the  61st  Illinois  infantry,  being  finally 
mustered  out  in  September,  1865.  Returning  to 
Illinois  after  the  war  he  purchased  a  farm  of 
sixty  acres  in  Clay  county.  In  1880  he  was-nomi- 
nated  state  .senator  for  the  44th  district  and  for  the 
first  time  won  it  for  the  Democracy.  In  1884  he  was 
U.  S.  marshal  of  the  southern  district  by  appoint- 
ment of  Pre.s.  Arthur,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  state 
treasurer  of  Illinois.  He  served  for  a  few  months  of 
Gov.  Fifer's  term  as  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
missioner, but  resigning  this  office  in  1891  was  made 
assistant  U.  S.  treasurer  at  Chicago,  which  position 
he  held  until  Cleveland's  administration,  when  he 
was  removed  for  offensive  and  pernicious  partisan- 
ship. In  1894  he  became  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can state  central  committee,  and  effected  the  most 
complete  organization  known  in  Illinois  politics,  the 
phenomenal  majority  of  1894  being  no  doubt  due  to 
his  excellent  management  of  that  campaign.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
113,000  over  John  P.  AUgeld.  As  governor  he 
had  an  unusual  number  of  public  duties  to  con- 
tend with.     The  coal  strikes  at  Virden,   Pana  and 


Carterville  offered  serious  problems  for  solutioa, 
but  peace  and  harmony  were  re-established  with 
slight  loss  of  life  and  with  general  satisfaction  to 
the  conUicting  interests.  Perhaps  no  more  serious 
problem  confronted  the  governor  than  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  state  when  he  entered  office. 
There  were  deficiencies  in  nearly'  all  the  institutions 
and  no  money  iu  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay 
outstanding  bills  or  current  expenses.  He  made 
arrangements  with  business  firms  to  furnish  needed 
supplies  at  their  wholesale  rates,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  wait  until  there  were  f  tmds 
with  which  to  pay  the  bills.  He  also  secured  a  loan 
of  $250,000  at  2.6  per  tent,  interest  rate,  and  by  care- 
ful and  judicious  management  brought  the  slate  out 
of  this  difficulty  and  restored  its  credit.  In  the  war 
with  Spain  Gov.  Tanner  was  the  first  to  lender  the 
material  and  moral  support  of  the  state  to  the  nation, 
and  he  organized  10,000  troops  within  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  call  for  volunteers.  Through  his 
efforts  a  regiment  of  Illinois  soldiers  was  the  fiist 
mustered  into  the  volunteer  service.  His  knowledge 
of  men,  his  broad  views  of  public  questions,  his 
clo.<;e  acquaintance  with  the  public  affairs  of  Illinois, 
with  his  vigilance  and  devotion  to  public  duties 
made  his  administration  a  decided  success.  He  was 
married:  first,  in  1866,  to  Lauretta,daughter  of  Barton 
B.  Ingraham,  of  Clay  county.  111.,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children;  she  died  in  1887,  and  in  1896  he  was 
married  to  Cora  Edith,  daughter  of  Turney  English, 
of  Sprinefield,  111.  He  died  at  Springfield,  111., 
May  23,  1901. 

YATES,  Richard,  twenty-fourth  governor  of 
Illinois  (1901-  ),  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  111., 
Dec.  12,  1860,  son  of  Richard  and  Catharine  (Geers) 
Yates.  He  was  graduated  at  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonville, in  1880.  In  1879  he  represented  his  college 
in  the  oratorical  contest  between  the  picked  men  of 
ten  institutions  of  learning,  which  occurred  at  Cham- 
paign, and  won  first  honors,  which  entitled  him 
to  represent  Illinois  in  the  interstate  oratorical  con- 
test, held  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  in  1880.  On 
this  occasion  he  won  the  second  honor.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  iul884;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  same  year, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  U.  S.  circuit  court  in  1892 
and  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1897.  In  1887-91  he 
was  city  attorney  of  Jack- 
sonville, and  in  1894  became 
county  judge  of  Morgan  coun- 
ty, 111.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  politics  of  Illinois  since 
1881,  having  made  speeches  in 
all  of  the  campaigns,  and  doing 
effective  work  for  tlie  Repub- 
lican party.  In  1893  he  was 
nominated  for  congressman-at- 
large  by  the  Republican  state 
convention,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Democratic  landslide  of 
that  year,  though  he  ran  ahead  of  the  presidential 
ticket  in  the  state.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  McKinley  U.  S  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  central  district  of  Illinois,  which 
comprises  forty  counties.  On  May  9,  1900,  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  nomination  of  his 
father  for  the  same  office,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  .state  convention  for  governor  of  Illi- 
nois. He  was  elected  by  61,233  plurality  over  his  De- 
mocratic opponent,  Samuel  Alschuler.  and  wsis  in- 
augurated Jan.  14, 1901.  In  1888  he  was  married  to 
Helen,  the  daughter  of  A.  C.  Wadsworth,  of  Jack- 
sonville, III.,  andthey  have  two  daughters,  Catharine 
and  Dorothy. 
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THOMAS,  Joseph,  lexicographer,  was  born  in 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1811,  son  of  David 
Tlionias,  and  brother  of  John  J.  Thomas.  His  gen- 
eral education  was  received  at  Yale  College  and  at 
Rensselaer  Polyteclinic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
subsequently  studied  medicine  in  Plnladelphia, 
where  he  settled  as  a  practicing  physician.  For 
some  time  he  was' professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Havertord  College,  and  also  gave  private  lessons. 
In  1857  he  visited  India,  where  he  spent  fourteen 
months  in  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  Persian  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  principally  with  a  view  to  trac- 
ing their  philological  relations  with  the  languages  of 
Europe.  In  the  following  year  he  spent  four  months 
in  Egypt,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  Arabic.  Willi  Thomas  Baldwin  he 
edited  the  "Pronouncing  Gazetteer"  (184J5),  sub- 
sequently revised  and  published  as  "  Llppincott's 
Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  and  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  World"  (1855).  Dr.  Tlionias 
originated  this  system  of  pronouncing  geographical 
names.  His  other  works  include:  "Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  "  (1853);  "New  and  Complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  "  (1854),  with  Thomas 
Baldwin ;  ' '  Comprehensive  Medical  Dictionary  " 
(1864),  of  which  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was 
published  in  1886,  under  the  title  ' '  Complete  Pro- 
nouncing Medical  Dictionary;  Embracingthe  Termi- 
nology of  Medicine  and  the  Kindred  Sciences,  with 
their  Signification,  Etymology  and  Pronunciation, " 
and  "Llppincott's  Universal  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  Biography  and  Mythology  "  (3  vols.,  1870-71; 
re  v.ed. ,  1886) ;  he  also  published  au  edition  of  Oswald's 
"Etymological  Dictionary,"  contributed  geograph- 
ical and  biographical  pronouncing  vocabularies  to 
Webster's  dictionaries,  and  treatises  on  muscular 
action,  the  mechanism  of  locomotion,  etc.,  to  the 
' '  Special,  General  and  Microscopic  Anatomy, "  edited 
by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  in  1848-49.  Joseph  Thomas 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1891. 

£IiX<IS,  Powhatan,  senator  and  diplomat, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  about  1794.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1813, 
and  adopted  the  profession  of  law.  He  settled  in 
Mississippi  prior  to  1817,  attaining  high  rank  at  the 
bar,  and  in  1818  was  elevated  to  tiie  supreme  bench 
of  the  state,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  first  judges  of 
that  court.  After  serving  on  the  judi- 
cial bench  until  1825,  he,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  represent 
the  state  temporarily  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  taking  the  place  of  David 
Holmes,  who  had  resigned.  At  the 
following  meeting  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, however,  Thomas  B.  Reed  was 
regularly  elected  for  the  place,  and 
Sen.  Ellis,  after  serving  from  Dec.  12, 
1825,  to  March  11,  1826,  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  the  next  election  placed 
liim  again  in  the  senate,  this  time  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years.  Resuming 
his  seat,  Dec.  3,  1827,  he  remained  a 
member  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
national  legislature  for  five  years, 
resigning  in  1832  in  order  to  accept 
the  position  as  Federal  judge  of  the  Jlississippi 
district.  While  serving  on  the  bench  he  deliv- 
ered more  opinions  than  any  other  judge  of  his 
time,  and  in  the  senate  he  united  with  Thomas 
H.  Benton  and  William  Smith  in  refusing  to  ratify 
the  Mexican  treaty.  This  was  the  agreement  of 
1828,  which  placed  the  boundary  line  across  the 
Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  left  open  for  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  only  Florida  and  Arkansas.  He 
was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico  by  Pres. 
Jackson,  Jan.  5,  1836,  and  on  Dec.  8th  of  that 
year  he  closed  the  American  legation.     He  was  ap- 


pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mexico  by  Pres. 
Van  Bureu,  Feb.  15,  1839,  and  held  the  post  until 
April  21,  1842,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Waddy 
Thompson.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
made  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  hia  death 
occurred  about  1844. 

SELIiERS,  Coleman,  engineer  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1827,  son  of 
Coleman  and  Sophanisba  (Peale)  Sellers.  His  edu- 
cation was  received  in  private  schools  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  Bolmar's  Academy,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
In  1846  he  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  in  the 
Globe  Rolling  Mills,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  and  was  soon  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent. Three  years 
later  he  entered  the  service 
of  Niles&  Co.,  locomotive 
builders,  and  remained  with 
them  for  five  years  as  fore- 
man of  the  works.  In  1856, 
at  the  request  of  his  kins- 
man, the  senior  partner  of 
Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  machinist  tools, 
etc.,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia and  entered  that  estab- 
lishment as  chief  engineer, 
being  later  admitted  to  part- 
nership. In  1888  he  retired 
from  active  interest  in  the  business,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  to  private  practice  as  consulting  engi- 
neer. Mr.  Sellers  has  received  more  than  thirty  pat- 
ents for  mechanical  inventions,  all  of  value.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  notable  was  the  coupling  device  for 
connecting  shafting,  which  is  widely  used,  and  is  im- 
portant in  establishing  the  modern  system  of  inter- 
changeable parts  in  shafting.  His  arrangement  of 
feed  disksfor  lathes  and  other  machine  tools  solved  the 
problem  of  infinite  gradation  of  feeds,and  his  other  in- 
ventions, chiefly  newforms  of  tools,  and  improvements 
of  existing  machines,  have  done  much  to  advance 
the  efficiency  of  mechanical  appliances.  Outside  of 
his  immediate  field  of  labor  he  has  made  various  in- 
teresting and  valuable  discoveries.  The  use  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  which  has  become  indispensable,  was 
first  thought  of  and  recommended  for  surgical  pur- 
poses by  him  in  1861.  In  connection  with  his  ex- 
periments in  photography  he  proposed  the  employ- 
ment of  glycerine  to  keep  photographic  plates  wet. 
He  obtained  a  patent  in  1861  for  an  apparatus 
which  he  termed  a  "kineniatoscope,"  by  which 
stereoscopic  photographs  of  moving  objects  could  be 
exhibited,  and  which  both  in  name  and  purpose  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  similar  devices  produced  dur- 
ing recent  years.  In  1889  he  was  called  upon  by 
several  capitalists  to  consider  the  possiiiility  of  de- 
veloping the  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  upon 
his  advice  the  enterprise  was  undertaken.  He  rep- 
resented America  in  the  international  Niagara  com- 
mission of  five  members,  with  Lord  Kelvin  as  chair- 
man, which  was  established  in  Loudon  in  1890,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  the  acting  engineering 
head  of  the  work  both  as  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Cataract  Construction  Co.  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  To  this  work  he  brought 
the  advantage  of  his  wide  engineering  experience  in 
meeting  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  novel 
character  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
important  mechanical  features  of  the  great  dynamos 
are  of  his  design  and  invention,  and  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  his  ripe  judgment  and  foresight  that  the  plant  has 
been  so  remarkably  successful  from  an  engineering 
standpoint.  In  1877  the  King  of  Sweden  conferred 
upon  him  the  Ro3'al  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olaf. 
In  1888  he  received  from  Stevens  In.stitute  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doc.  Eng.,  and  in  1899  the  University 
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of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.Sc.  Mr.  Sellers  is  one  of  tlie  board  of  managers 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  was  its  president  in 
1870-75.  He  has  been  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society;  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  American  Society  of 
Naval  Architects,  and  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Seybert 
commission  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  spiritualism.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.  8,  1851,  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Horace 
"Wells,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  They  have  two  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

COOPER,  Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hack- 
ensack,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1798,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Hovton)  Cooper.  His  father  served  as  a 
major  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Lexington,  Bunker  hill,  Monmouth  and 
Germantown.  The  son  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  to 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  May  25, 1813,  where  he 
was  graduated,  Dec.  11,  1815.  Being  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  light  artillerv,  he  served  at 
New  England  posts  in  1815-18,  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  office  until  1825,  and  for  one  year  in  gar- 
rison in  Florida.  In  1826  he  was  ordered  to  the 
artiUeiy  school  at  Fort  Monroe  for  two  years,  and 
then  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Alexander  Macomb.  In  18^- 
he  was  assigned  to  staff  duty  ait 
the  army  headquarters  as  assist 
ant  adjutant- general  (having  pre- 
viously become  captain  of  the  4th 
artillery  on  June  11,  1836),  and 
served  for  five  years.  During 
the  Florida  war  he  was  chief  of 
the  staff  of  Col.  William  J.  Worth,  • 
being  engaged  against  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  1841^2.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  on  special 
duty  in  the  war  department  in 
Washington  with  the  i-ank  of 
~  lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant 

adjutant-general  from  March  3,  1847.  For  meri- 
torious conduct  during  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
was  brevetted  colonel.  May  30,  1848,  and  be- 
came adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
July  15,  1852.  On  March  7,  1861,  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  offered  his  services  to  the  seced- 
ing states,  being  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the 
Confederate  army.  Gen.  Cooper  published  a  book, 
entitled  "  A  Concise  System  of  Instruction  and 
Regulations  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  the 
United  States"  (1836).  He  was  married,  in  1827, 
to  a  granddaughter  of  George  Mason,  of  Gunston 
Hall,  Clermont,  Va.,  and  after  the  civil  war  resided 
at  Cameron,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  died, 
Dec.  14,  1876. 

ASHBURNER,  Charles  Albert,  geologist, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1854.  He 
received  his  early  training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1874,  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  had  been  engaged  during  the  summer  of  1872  on 
a  survey  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  after  his  gradu- 
ation took  a  position  on  the  lighthouse  survey,  but 
resigned  it  later  in  the  year  to  become  assistant  upon 
the  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  after  its  re- 
organization under  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  as  state  geolo- 
gist. Toward  the  close  of  1874  he  was  engaged  in 
the  surveys  of  MiflBin  and  Juniata  counties.  In  1875 
he  was  made  assistant  geologist,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  surveys  of  McKean,  Elk,  Forest  and  Cameron 


counties,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  study  of  the 
occurrence  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  be- 
coming well  known  as  an  authority  on  both  subjects. 
In  1880  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  He  origi- 
nated a  method  for  surveying  and  illustrating  the 
geology  and  topography  of  this  vast  coal  field,  which 
has  met  the  merited  approval  of  mining  engineers 
and  geologists  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  skill  and  mastery  of  the  details  of  this  great 
work  displayed  in  its  execution  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment, in  1885,  as  geologist  in  charge  of  all  the  office 
and  field  work  of  the  survey,  which  position  he  filled 
with  great  credit  until  his  sudden  and  premature 
death.  Mr.  Ashburner  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  other  learned  societies,  to  whose  proceedings  he 
was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor.  He  also 
prepared  more  than  twenty  of  the  reports  of  the 
geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  including  those 
on  coal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  all  of  which  are 
of  great  technical  and  scientific  value.  He  con- 
tributed to  many  technical  and  scientific  journals. 
Mr.  Ashburner  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  24, 
1889. 

PO  WEL,  Samuel,  statesman,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1739,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
Powel.  He  was  graduated  in  1759  at  the  College  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1761  he  went  to  London,  remain- 
ing there  until  1764,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  though  brought  up  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  After  his  return  he  served  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  city  council,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  and 
quarter  sessions  courts.  In  1775  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  served  until  October, 
1776,  being  the  last  mayor  under  the  charter  of  1701. 
He  occupied  this  position  until  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed and  the  municipal  affairs  were  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities.  When  by  the  act 
of  1789  a  new  charter  was  established,  he  was  in  that 
year  again  chosen  mayor.  In  1780  he  subscribed 
£5,000  for  provisioning  the  Continental  army.  He 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate  in 
1792.  On  March  7,  1760,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, which  was  united  in  1769  with  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  which  still  survives  un- 
der its  original  name.  Mr.  Powel  was  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1763  until  his 
death;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture  and  in  1785  its  first 
president,  and  a  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. He  left  a  large  estate,  including  Powelton,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  in  West  Philadelphia.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Anne  (Shippen) 
Willing.  Her  father  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1748  and  1754,  and  her  grandfather,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  was  mayor  in  1744.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  a 
noted  and  public  spirited  man  in  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Powel  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1793. 

RICHARDS,  Edgar,  chemist  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  23,  1858,  son  of  Edgar 
Henry  and  Mary  (King)  Richards.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Johann  Friedrich  Reichert, 
who  was  born  in  1679  at  Augsburg,  Wurtemburg, 
and  came  to  this  country  about  1748,  purchasing  150 
acres  of  land  at  New  Hanover, Pa.,  in  1750.  Mr. 
Richards'  grandfather,  Marcus  IBird  Richards,  was 
a  merchant,  owning  large  iron  works  near  Phila- 
delphia. His  maternal  great-grandfather,  Rufus 
King,  was  first  senator  to  congress  from  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  congress,  and  the 
first  U.  S.  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  His 
maternal   grandfather,    James    Gore  King,   was  a 
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promiueot  New  York  mercbaat.  Mr.  Richards  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul' s  School, Concord,  N.  H. ,  1870-75. 
and  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  1876-81, 
He  was  assistant  chemist  to  the  U.  S.  department  of 
agriculture  from  July,  1882,  to  June,  1887,  and 
chemist  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau,  U.  S.  treas- 
ury department,  Washington,  from  June,  1887,  to 
January,  1892.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Soil  Analysis";  "Some  Food  Substitutes 
and  Adulterants,"  and  various  scientific  papers  and 
government  reports.  Experiments  in  photography, 
horticulture,  ornithology,  astronomy  and  physics  oc- 
cupy Mr.  Richards'  leisure  time.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Chemical  Society  in  1889, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers;  American,  Loudon  and  Paris 
chemical  societies;  Society  of  Chemical  Industry; 
Society  of  Public  Analyists,  and  other  scientific  as- 
sociations. 

BLAKE,  Mary  Elizabeth.  lIcGrath.,  poet, 
was  born  at  Dungarven,  county  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, Sept.  1,  1840,  daughter  of  Patrick  and  Mary 
(Murphy)  McGrath.  A  few  years  after  her  birth 
her  parents  removed  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  in  the  high  scliool  there,  with 
three  years  in  a  private  school  in  Boston  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Mauhaltauville,  her 
education  was  received.  In  June,  1865,  she  was 
married  to  John  G.  Blake,  a  prominent  physiciau.and 
she  became  the  mother  of  five  sons.  For  many  yeais 
she  has  contributed  extensively  in  prose  and  verse 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  including  the  Boston 
"Journal";  "The  Pilot";  the  "  Catholic  World  " ; 
the  "Independent";  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"; 
"  Lippiucott's  Magazine  ";  "  Scribner's" and  "  North 
American  Review."  In  journalism  she  is  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  an  extremely  suggestive 
series  of  papers  on  general  topics,  entitled  "Ram- 
bling Talks,"  which  have  appeared  at  fortnightly 
intervals  in  the  Boston  "Journal"  since  1877. 
While  her  work  has  always  been  of  a  pleasing  char- 
acter, the  literary  quality  of  its  later  developments 
is  more  marked  than  formerly,  her  prose  acquiring 
an  added  grace  of  style  and  her  vei-se  a  greater  de- 
gree of  finish.  Her  poetry,  which  has  made  her 
more  widely  known  than  her  prose,  is  essentially 
that  of  a  singer,  the  lyric  quality  being  its  strongest 
characteristic.  Its  range  is  not  a  restricted  one  and 
lighter  fancies  alternate  with  the  deeper  and  graver 
chords.  Among  Roman  Catholic  writers  in  America 
she  lias  a  prominent  place,  and  in  the  wider  circle  of 
American  writers  in  general  her  rank  is  an  honora- 
ble and  an  assured  one.  Much  of  her  work  for 
periodicals  has  been  published  over  the  signature  of 
"M.  E.  B."  Her  published  works  are:  "Poems" 
(1882);  "On  the  Wing  "(1883);  "  The  Merry  Months 
All"  (1886);  "Youth  in  Twelve  Centuries"  (1887); 
"Mexico,"  written  in  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Sullivan  (1888);  "Verses  Along  the  Way" 
(1890);  "A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe  "  (1890);  "A 
Memoir  '  (1896),  and  "lu  the  Harbor  of  Hope," 
verses  (1901).  She  read  an  original  poem  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Wendell  Phillips  memorial  service  and 
also  at  the  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Adm. 
Porter. 

GtriiDIN,  Joliii  C,  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  in  August,  1799.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Rev.  Samuel  Guldin,  tlie  earliest  or- 
dained German  minister  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  and  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  on  a  charge  of  Pietism.  He 
preached  frequently,  but  refused  to  assume  a  pastoral 
charge.  He  settled  at  Oley.  Berks  co.,  where  the 
family  became  numerous.  John  C.  Guldin  studied 
for  the  ministry  under  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Herman, 
whose  daughter  he  later  married.     In  1820  he  was 


ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  had  pastoral  charge  of 
three  congregations  in  Chester  and  Montgomery 
counties.  Pa.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  Franklin 
county.  Pa. ,  but  remained  there  only  until  1842,  when 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  German  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion Church  in  New  York,  succeeding  Dr.  Reedy, 
its  first  pastor,  while  in  June,  1843,  he  became  mis- 
sionary to  tlie  entire  German  population,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  newly  developed  City  Tract  Society. 
Succeeding  to  this  work  when  it  was  in  a  necessarily 
feeble  condition,  he  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
building  up,  enlarging  and  sustaining  the  work.  He 
was  called  the  "apostle  to  the  Gennans."  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
Domestic  Board  of  Missions.  He  prepared  several 
catechisms  for  the  young;  put  into  German  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  Reformed  church;  assisted 
in  compiling  a  German  hymn-book  and  in  preparing 
the  "  Kinder  Harfe,"a  German  h3'mn  book  for  Sun- 
day-schools. He  issued  for  some  years  a  German 
missionary  periodical,  entitled  "The  Sower,"  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Classis  of  New  York,  wliere  he  died,  Feb.  20,  1863. 
LEE,  Samuel  Ph.illips,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1812.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  Nov.  22,  1825,  and  ordered  to 
the  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  of  the  West  India  station, 
Feb.  7,  1827.  After  six  months 
he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  of  service  was  or- 
dered to  the  Norfolk  school, 
Oct.  16,  1880.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  passed  midshipman, 
June  4.  1831 ;  served  in  various 
capacities;  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant. Feb.  9,  1887,  and  or- 
dered on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion; then  served  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  On  his  own  application 
he  received  orders  to  take  part 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  To- 
basco.  In  1854  he  commanded 
the  brig  Dolphin  in  making 
deep  sea  soundings,  and  was 
promoted  commander  Sept.  14, 
1855.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  command  of  the  Vandalia,in  1860,and 
learning  of  the  civil  war  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he 
assumed  the  risk  of  acting  against  orders,  brought  his 
shipbacktothesupport  of  the  Union,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  blockade  o£E  Charleston,S. C.  When  Adm.Far- 
ragut  organized  his  expedition  against  New  Orleans 
Lee  was  given  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of- 
war  Oneida,  and  assigned  to  Bailey's  division,  which 
led  the  fleet  before  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  In 
the  action  of  passing  the  forts  the  Oneida  was  one  of 
the  three  vessels  to  first  encounter  the  enemy's  fleet, 
and  during  the  engagement  relieved  the  Varuna  by 
driving  off  two  gunboats  which  had  badly  rammed 
her  and  stove  her  in,  but  Lee  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  rebel  commander  who  had  made  the  attack.  Lee 
passed  up  the  river  with  Bailey,  and  participated  in 
the  capture  of  the  Chalmette  batteries  below  New 
Orleans.  After  the  capitulation  of  New  Orleans 
Farragut  sent  Lee  forward  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  and  he  took  part  in  passing  the  bat- 
teries. Having  been  promoted  captain,  July  16, 
1863,  Lee  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
north  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and  made  act- 
ing rear-admiral,  taking  the  place  of  Goldsborough. 
For  two  years  he  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of 
blockading  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  co-operating  with  the  armies  defending  Norfolk^ 
Newberu  and  Washington.     The  rivers  and  sounds 
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were  penetrated,  watclied  aud  guarded,  and  securely 
held;  guerillas  dispersed;  aud  out  of  a  total  of  sixty- 
five  blockade-running  steamers  captured  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  squadron,  fifty-four  of  them  were 
captured  or  destroyed  by  the  fleet  under  Lee's  com- 
mand. Besides  blockading,  which  was  the  main 
duty  of  tlie  squadron,  it  was,  iudependentlj'  or  in 
co-operation  with  the  army,  engaged  in  ninety-one 
actions  and  expeditious  during  the  perioil  of  his 
command.  The  elficienc3'  of  his  services  attracted 
the  approving  comment  of  foreign  military  observ- 
ers, especially  when  the  dangers  of  the  coast  and  the 
fewness  of  wrecks  in  the  fleet  were  considered. 
When  Gen.  Butler  began  his  movement  on  Ber- 
muda Hundred  Lee  co-operated  with  him,  and  after- 
wards with  Gen.  Giant.  Lee  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Confederate  fleet  come  down  the  river  and  attack 
him,  and  although  he  tried  everj'  device  to  bring  an 
attack  about,  no  such  opportunity  was  given  him  to 
distinguish  himself.  On  Oct.  21,  1864,  he  was  de- 
tached and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi squadron.  He  moved  up  the  Cumberland  to 
support  Gen.  Thomas,  but  the  flagship  was  stopped 
at  ClarksviUe  by  low  water.  Nevertheless  army 
communications  were  kept  open,  aud  the  lower 
Mississippi  vigilantly  guarded  against  the  interven- 
tion of  the  trans-Mississippi  Confederate  forces.  Lee 
was  promoted  to  commodore,  July  25, 1866,  and  con- 
stituted president  of  the  examining  board,  with  the 
exercise  of  various  duties  aboard  and  ashore  until 
April  22,  1870,  when  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral, 
and  ordered  to  special  duty  at  the  navy  department. 


At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  Adm.  Lee  had  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  last  of  the 
Confederate  fleet  on  the  western  waters.  He  was 
retired  from  active  service  on  Feb.  13.  1873,  and  he 
died  at  his  home.  Silver  Spring,  Sligo,  Md.,  near 
Washington,  June  7,  1897. 

HAYES,  Augustus  Allen,  chemist,  was  born 
at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Feb.  28,  1806.  He  was  graduated 
in  1823  at  Capt.  Partridge's  Military  Academy, 
Norwich,  Vt.  He  then  studied  chemistry  under 
James  F.  Dana,  and  later  became  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  in  the  Xew  Hampshire  Medical 
College.  In  1828  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  chemical  investigations,  and 
acted  as  director  of  an  extensive  color  manufactory 
iu  Koxbury,  and  also  as  consulting  chemist  to  many 
of  the  largest  dj^eing,  bleaching,  gas,  iron  and  copper 
smelting  establishments  in  New  England.  In  1825 
he  began  a  series  of  researches  upon  the  proximate 
principles  of  various  American  medicinal  plants,  aud 
discovered  the  vegetable  alkaloid,  sanguinarine, 
which  is  found  in  the  bloodroot.  Later  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  economic  generation  of  steam,  and 
carried  on  an  elaborate  research  upon  the  relative 
value  of  fuels,  which  led  to  important  improvements 
in  steam  boilers  in  1838.  He  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest the  application  of  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  re- 
fining of  pig-iron,  and  copper  refining  was  by  him 
rendered  much  quicker  and  more  certain  by  the  use 
of  scales  of  oxide  of  copper.  Other  original  investi- 
gations related  to  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
ethyl  alcohol   by  chlorine   and   the  production   of 


chloroform;  to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system;  to  the  formation,  composition  aud  specific 
differences  of  the  several  varieties  of  guano,  and  to 
the  chemical  constitution  and  action  of  sea-water  at 
and  below  the  surface,  on  soundings  and  at  the 
entrance  of  rivers,  this  being  part  of  an  investigation 
executed  under  a  commission  from  the  navj-  depart- 
ment to  examine  aud  report  on  the  subject  of  copper 
and  copper  sheathing  in  use  iu  the  construction  of 
national  vessels.  In  1859-60,  while  investigating  the 
water  supply  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  he  discovered 
that  the  deep  water  of  Mj'stic  pond  was  far  less 
pure  than  the  surface  water,  and  proved  that  a  strip 
or  wire  of  copper  passing  vertically  through  two 
strata  of  water  of  slightly  different  degrees  of  purity 
would  exhibit  electrical  action.  This  method  of 
determining  the  limits  of  the  impure  water  was 
applied  under  his  direction,  an<l  many  observations 
of  different  bodies  of  water  have  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  test.  After  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  called  public  attention  to  the  uncertaintj'  of 
the  foreign  supply  of  saltpetre  and  the  necessity  of 
a  domestic  supply.  His  efforts  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  pure  product  by  the  novel 
process  of  causing  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate  to 
react  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  Later 
he  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
published  a  paper  "On  the  Cause  of  the  Color  of 
the  Water  of  Lake  Leman," and  another  on  "The 
Red  Oxide  of  Zinc  of  New  Jersey."  In  1846  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Dart- 
mouth College.  He  was  state  assayer  for  Massachu- 
setts for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  a  u\un- 
ber  of  scientific  and  learned  societies,  aud  contributed 
numerous  papers  of  great  technical  value  to  their 
proceedings,  as  well  as  more  strictly  scientific  con- 
tributions to  the  "American  Journal  of  Science." 
He  died  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  June  21,  1882. 

DONALDSON,  Henry  Herbert,  biologist, 
was  born  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1857,  eldest 
son  of  John  Joseph  Donaldson,  a  merchant  aud 
banker,  and  Louisa  Goddard  (McGowan)  Donald- 
son. A  taste  for  natural  history  was  early  formed 
and  the  collections  made  in  his  school-boy  days  were 
the  result  of  intelligent  search  and  study,  not  of  a, 
haphazard  gathering  of  odds  and  ends  to  be  pre- 
served as  "curiosities."  He  was  graduated  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1875,  and  then 
entered  Yale,  where,  besides  gaining  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  he  received  the  honor  of  an  election  to  a 
senior  secret  society,  that  of  Scroll  and  Key.  One 
of  his  summer  vacations  was  devoted  to  a  trip  to 
Labrador  in  company  with  two  classmates,  their 
object  being  the  collection  of  birds  aud  insects.  He 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  (receiving  in 
course  the  degree  of  A.M.)iu  1879;  then  spent  a  jear 
in  study  at  the  Sheflield  Scientific  School  aud  another 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York  city,  and  in  1881  became  a  fellow  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  instructor  iu  biology  iu  the  uni- 
versity and  was  thus  engaged  until  the  sumniei'  of 
1884.  In  1885  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  that  institution.  Prof.  Donaldson  returned 
to  Johns  Hopkins  as  associate  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy, but  held  the  position,  for  a  year  only.  In  1889 
he  was  called  to  the  newly  established  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  associate  professor 
of  neurology,  and  remained  until  1892,  when  he  re- 
signed and  accepted  the  professorship  of  neurology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  he  still  holds. 
From  1892  until  1898  he  also  served  as  dean  of  the 
Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science.  While  Prof. 
Donaldson  was  at  Clark  University,  the  noted  blind 
deaf-mute,  Laura  Bridgman,  died,  and  her  brain 
was  submitted  to  him  for  examination,  but  was 
found  to  be  in  no  respect  abnormal,  contrary  to  the 
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expectation  of  medical  specialists.  Prof.  Dooaldsoii 
has  published  "  The  Growth  of  tlie  Brain  "  (1895)  in 
the  "Contemporary  Science"  series.  He  was  married 
in  New  York  city,  June  11,  1884,  to  Julia  Desbor- 
ough,  elder  daughter  of  Calverl  and  Mary  S.  (Mc- 
Entee)  Vaux.     They  have  two  sous. 

THOMSON,  William  McClure,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  at  Springdale,  Hamilton  co., 
O.,  Dec.  31,  1806,  son  of  Rev.  John  Thomson,  a 
clergyman,  of  Scotcblrish  descent.  He  received  his 
education  ^t  Miami  University,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1836.  After  a  year  of  study  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  he  entered  the  min- 
istry, being  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  presby- 
tery of  Cincinnati  on  Oct.  13,  1831.  Two  years  later 
the  American  board  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to 
Syria,  where  he  arrived  on  Feb.  24,  1833.  He  tlrst 
went  to  Beirut,  and  was  later  stationed  in  Jerusalem. 
During  the  Syrian  revolt  against  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
son  of  the  famous  Mohammed  Ali,  Mr.  Thomson  was 
arrested  as  a  spy  and  detained  for  forty  days,  being 
released  only  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
then  appointed  with  another  missionary  to  form  a 
inis''ion  station  in  Lebanon.  He  settled  in  Abeih,  and 
during  the  wars  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites 
( 1843-45)  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  truce, 
enabling  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  the  British  consul-general, 
to  prevent  a  general  massacre  of  Marouite  Christians 
by  conveying  them  to  Beirut.  From  1850-57  he 
stayed  in  Sidon,  with  intervals  for  missionary  travels 
to  Hermon,  Ijou,  and  to  regions  east,  of  Tyre.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Beirut  in  1860,  he  took  part  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  allied  forces  to  adjust  matters 
after  the  massacres  of  Damascus,  Hasbeiyeh  and 
Deir  el  Quamar.  About  1876  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  first  settled  in  New  York  city, 
but  three  years  later  went  to  Denver,  Col.,  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health,  and  spent  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  During  his  missionary  career  Dr.  Thom- 
son pursued  archaeological  investigations  relating  to 
Scripture,  and  became  a  recognized  authority  in  tliis 
department  of  research.  His  studies  are  mainly  em- 
bodied in  two  works.  "The  Land  and  theBook;  or. 
Biblical  Illustrations  Drawn  From  the  ^Manners  and 
Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land," 
which  had  a  greater  sale  in  Great  Britain  than  any 
other  American  publication  except  ' '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  (3  vols.,  1859;  rev.  ed.,  3  vols.,  1880-86), 
and  "  The  Land  of  Promise:  Travels  in  Modern 
Palestine,  Illustrative  of  Biblical  History,  Manners 
and  Customs "  (1865).  His  other  works  include  a 
number  of  fugitive  papers  on  the  Bast,  journals  of 
his  travels  published  in  the  "Missionary  Herald," 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the  "American  Bib- 
lical Repository"  and  to  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  '  among 
them  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of 
Our  Spiritual  Language."  All  these  productions  dis- 
plav  profound  scholarship  and  critical  ability,  and 
are' distinguished  not  only  for  their  thorough  accu- 
racy, but  also  for  a  fine  literary  style  and  artistic 
arrangement.  He  died  in  Denver,  Col. ,  April  8, 1894. 
STETSON,  John  Batterson, manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  at  Orange,  N.J.,  May  5,1830. 
His  father  was  a  hatter,  and  it  was  in  his  establish- 
ment that  he  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
business.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  with  no  capital  but  an  abundant  fund  of 
energy  and  self-reliance,  lie  opened  liis  first  store  in 
a  small  room  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Callow- 
hill  streets.  Here  he  did  most  of  the  work  with  his 
own  hands,  making  a  beginning  in  repairing,  but 
soon  having  acquired  a  reputation  for  taste  in  trim- 
ming, lie  engaged  in  the  miinufacture  of  hats  for 
the  local  trade.  With  this  fair  start  he  removed  in 
the  following  year  to  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
where  the  business  prospered  so  well  that  in  a  short 


time  his  liats  were  for  sale  in  nearly  all  the  retail 
stoies  in  the  city.  Various  improvements  weie 
made  to  accommodate  his  increasing  trade,  and  in 
1869  he  started  a  "  planking "  shop  for  the  manu- 
facture of  hat  bodies.  Later  he  employed  traveling 
salesmen  throughout  the  country  and  gradually 
built  up  a  large  trade  in  nearly  every  state.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  the  northern  part  of  the  city  and 
there  increased  his  facilities  by  erecting  a  series  of 
five  and  six  story  brick  buildings,  covering  a  wide 
area.  They  are  fire-proof  and  contain  the  best 
modern  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  fur  and 
felt  hats  on  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  United 
States.  The  present  John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  president,  was  organized  in  1885  with  a' 
capital  of  $3,000,000,  and  its  factories  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  capacity  is  150  dozen 
hats  daily,  and  the  fur  used  is  obtained  from  South 
America,  Scotland,  Germany  and  England.  He  is  a 
man  of  benevolent  instincts  and  has  associated 
a  number  of  institutions  with  the  workshops  for 
the  welfare  of  the  operators.  Large  rooms  in  one 
of  the  factories  are  used  by  various  religious  and 
social  organizations;  -there  is  a  library  of  3,000 
volumes  and  a  public  hall  seating  2,000  persons.  An 
organization  called  the  John  B.  Stetson  Union  was 
formed  in  1885  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  there  is  a  club  of  boys, 
called  the  Guard  of  Honor, 
held  together  hy  the  follow- 
ing pledge;  "Desiring  to 
make  the  greatest  success  of 
human  life,  I  pledge  myself 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors  and  to- 
bacco, and  will  strive  to 
shun  all  vices."  In  1887  he 
founded  a  free  dispensary 
and  an  armory.  His  ki  nd  ness 
and  generosity  ha,ve  exerted 
a  wide  influence  for  good, 
and  have  resulted  in  forming 
the  closest  ties  of  friendship 
with  all  those  in  his  employ. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  DeLand 
Academy,  DeLand,  Fla.,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its 
support;  in  1889  it  was  re- 
organized as  John  B.  Stetson  Uui^^ersity,  and  he 
has  contributed  over  $300,000  to  its  support.  He 
has  rendered  it  invaluable  service  through  his  busi- 
ness tact  and  ability  and  his  wise  policy  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

KEMPER,  Jackson,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of  Wis- 
consin, and  thirty-first  in  the  succession  of  the  Amer- 
ican episcopate,  was  born  at  Pleasant  Vallev,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  24,  1789,  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabetir(Marius) 
Kemper.  His  grandfather,  Jacob  Kemper,  emigrated 
from  Mannheim, Germany,in  1739,  and  his  father  was 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati; he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army  directly 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  fought  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  finally  became  deputy  clothier-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  serving  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  was  rendered  almost  destitute  by  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  in  behalf  of  the  coloniafgov- 
ernment,  and  was  tendered  an  appointment  in  the 
New  York  custom-house,  which  he  accepted.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Famitje 
(Bergen)  Marius.  Her  paternal  grandfather  emigrated 
from  Holland  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1655.  Jackson 
Kemper  was  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in 
1809.  He  then  studied  theology,  and  on  March  11, 
1811,  was  ordered  deacon  by  Bishop  White,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  assistants  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  James',  in  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.,   of    the    former    of    which    he    was 
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ordaiued  priest  ia  1814,  remaiQiag  its  pastor  until 
1831.  Duriug  this  period  be  was  called  to  St.  Paul's 
Cliurcb,  of  Baltimore,  and  to  Trinity  Churcb, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  lie  accepted  the  call  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1831,  and  labored 
there  with  an  energy  that  brought  many  offers.  In 
1835  the  general  council  appointed  him  the  first  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
with  jurisdiction  over  Missouri  and  Indiana,  as 
well  as  the  territory  now  known  as  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Maryland,  but  he  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  missionary  work.  Up  to  this 
time  he  ha<l  made  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  but  the 
centre  of  his  work  was  constantly  shifting  toward 
the  northwest,  and  in  1845  he  removed  to  Wisconsin. 
Two  years  later  that  state  was  organized  into  a  dio- 
cese, and  Bishop  Kemper  was  elected  its  diocesan, 
but  he  declined  it  until  imanimously  re-elected  in 
1854,  when  he  accepted  under  the  condition  that 
he  continue  as  missionary  bishop.  His  pressing 
duties,  however,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the 
latter  office  in  1839,  and  from  that  time  his  labors 
were  confined  to  Wisconsin.  He 
was  active  in  the  founding  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  ^asho- 
tah.  Wis.,  and  when  it  was  finally 
established,  took  up  his  residence 
on  a  small  farm  which  he  pur- 
chased near  that  place,  though  his 
official  duties,  which  he  continued 
to  within  six  weeks  of  his  death, 
gave  him  but  little  time  at  home. 
The  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Columbia 
University  in  1829  and  that  of 
LL.D.  by  the  Universitj'  of 
Cambridge  in  1868.  Dr.  Kem- 
per was  twice  married:  first,  to 
.lernsha  Lyman,  in  1816;  second, 
to  Ann  Rolf,  of  Philadelphia,  1821.  He  died  at 
Delafield,  Waukesha  co..  Wis.,  May  24,  1870. 

ABMITAGE,  William  Edmond,  second  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Wisconsin,  and  eighty-second  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Sept.  6,  1830,  son  of  Enoch  Armi- 
tage.  He  received  a  thorough  education,  and  after 
his  graduation  at  Columbia  University  in  1849,  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  General  Theological  Serai- 
nary,  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1852, 
being  ordered  deacon  in  the  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration in  his  native  citj'on  .June  2Tth  of  the  same 
year,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  D.D.,  officiating. 
He  first  served  as  assistant  minister  of  St.  John's 
Cliurch,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  later  as  rector  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Augusta,  Me.,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Burgess, 
S.T.D. ,  on  Sept  27,  1854.  Here  he  continued  his 
work  until  1859,  when  he  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  remaining  at  the 
head  of  that  parish  for  seven  years.  During  1866 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Palestine,  and  while  absent  was 
elected  assistant  bishop  of  Wisconsin,  to  which 
office  he  was  consecrated  on  Dec.  6th  of  that  year, 
in  his  own  church,  at  Detroit,  by  Bishop  Kemper, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  McCoskry  a  nd  others.  He 
then  made  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  began 
the  execution  of  plans  for  founding  a  cathedral 
chapter.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  he  became  the  second  bishop  of  Wisconsin 
(1870),  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  that  office  for  only  three  years,  he  dis- 
charged his  work,  which  was  mainly  of  a  mission- 
ary character,  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  winning 
the  high  esteem  of  tlie  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  and 
making  many  friends  among  the  members  of  all  de- 
nominations.    The  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred 


upon  him  by  Columbia  University  in  1866.  Bishop 
Armitage  was  married  and  had  one  child.  His 
death  occured  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 
city,  Dec.  7,  1873. 

WELLES,  Edward  Randolph,  third  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Wisconsin,  and  105th  in  the  succession  of 
the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at  Waterloo, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1830,  son  of  Gardner 
and  Paulina  (Puller)  Welles.  His  first  American 
ancestor,  Thomas  Welles,  emigrated  from  Dudley, 
England,  to  this  country  in  1712,  and  settled  at 
Hebron,  Conn.  Edward  Randolph  Welles  was  grad- 
uated at  Geneva  College  (now  Hobart)  in  1850.  He 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  after  a  few  months 
decided  to  enter  the"  ministry,  and  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  bishop  of  western  New 
York.  He  was  ordered  deacon,  Dec.  20,  1857,  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  DeLaucy,  and  wliile  serving 
as  a  tutor  in  De  Vaux  College,  Suspension  Bridge, 
N.  Y.,  officiated  as  an  assistant  minister  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Lewiston;  Christ's  Church,  Lock- 
port,  and  the  Clmrch  of  the  Epiphany  at  Sus- 
pension Bridge.  On  Sept.  12,  1858,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  by  the  same  prelate,  beginning  the 
duties  of  that  office  ou  Oct.  3d  of  that  year  at  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  where  he  organized  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church  and  was  made  its  first  rector.  At 
this  post  he  remained  for  sixteen  years,  served  several 
times  as  deputy  to  the  general  convention  and  was 
for  some  years  the  secretary  of  the  diocesan  con- 
vention of  Minnesota.  On  Oct.  24,  1874,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Wisconsin,  in  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  New  York  city,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  B. 
Smith,  assisted  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams.  In  the 
following  year  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  was 
set  apart  as  a  separate  diocese,  called  Fond  du  Lac, 
while  the  southern  portion  was  still  known  as  the 
diocese  of  Wisconsin  until  1884,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee;  and  at  this 
latter  post  Bishop  Welles  preferred  to  remain.  Much 
of  his  time  during  his  episcopate  was  devoted 
to  developing  and  making  practical  a  cathedral 
in  Milwaukee  which  should  be  truly  a  bishop's 
church.  In  this  work  he  was  among  the  pioneers  in 
America,  and  the  cathedrals  in  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  are  the  first  of  many  in  the  church.  In 
churchmanship  he  belonged  to  the  advanced,  or 
Catholic  party;  he  maintained  a  daily  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  at  his  cathedral ;  he  secured  the 
sisters  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Mary  for  educational 
work  in  his  diocese,  and  invited  the  members  of 
other  religious  ordei's  in  the  church  to  assist  in  va- 
rious ways  in  his  work.  The  degree  of  S.T.D.  was 
conferred  upon  hiui  by  Racine  College  in  1874.  He 
made  several  important  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  the  cathedral  system  in  the  American  church; 
published  a  number  of  sermons  and  addresses,  among 
them  being:  "A  Few  Occasional  Sermons";  "  Fare- 
well Sermon,"  and  his  sermon  preached  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  bishop  of  Illinois  in  1875.  He  was 
married  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Philander  Sprague.  They  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19, 
1888.  A  life  of  Bishop  Welles,  edited  by  his  eldest 
son,  with  sermons  and  addresses,  was  published 
shortly  after  his  death. 

KNIGHT,  Cyrus  Frederick,  fourth  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Milwaukee  diocese,  and  149th  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  March  28,  1831,  of  English  and 
Scotch  ancestry.  When  he  was  quite  young  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Brighton  in  the  same  state.  His 
powers  of  observation  were  early  developed,  and 
when  he  was  but  nine  years  old  lie  had  acquired 
a  large  fund  of  general  knowledge.  His  educa- 
tion was  continued  in  private  schools  at  Mat-ble- 
head  and  at  Brighton,  where  he  received  thorough 
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preliminary  training.  Entering  Burlington  College, 
New  Jersey,  lie  fell  under  the  influence  of  Bishp  G. 
W.  Doane,  from  whom  he  received  the  ecclesiastical 
bent  which  directed  his  future  life.  At  tliis  insti- 
tution lie  excelled  in  the  study  of  the  languages.  lu 
1851  he  passed  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  at  which  he  was  graduated  iu 
1854,  being  ordained  deacon  in  July  of  the  same 
year  iu  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  by  Bishop 
Wainwiight.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  iu 
1855  by  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  German- 
town.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  England,  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  on  his 
return  became  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Bostou, 
which  parisl.  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  he  re- 
signed and  for  a  time  was  special  preacher  for  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  iu  the  same  city,  where  he 
acquirod  lemarkable  success  in  extemporaneous 
preaching.  In  1870  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  drew  to  himself  the  warm  friendship  not 
ouly  of  the  members  of  his  parish,  but  of  all  persons 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted.  In  1877  Dr. 
Knight  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  James'  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  He  remained  iu  that  parish  until  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Milwaukee  in  1889,  and  during 
that  period  possessed  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
congregation  and  of  the  entire  community.  Bishops' 
College  at  Lenoxville,  Canada  East,  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  upon  him  in  1870,  and  that 
of  D.C. L.  inl885.  The  degree  of  S.T. D.  was  given 
him  by  Racine  College  in  1890.  He  had  always  ob- 
tained the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of  his  episco- 
pal superiors,  and  when  he  was  chosen  to  the 
bishopric  he  was  remarkably  well  equipped  for  the 
great  office.  During  his  ministry  he  was  frequently 
chosen  a  deputy  to  the  general  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  a  prominent  speaker  and 
debater  in  that  body.  Bishop  Knight  was  a  man  of 
strong  and  impressive  personality,  full  of  dignity 
and  power.  The  most  grave  subject  he  was  always 
able  to  approach  on  the  cheerful  side.  In  private 
life  and  in  conversation,  there  was  a  great  fasci- 
nation iu  the  magnetism  of  his  tones  and  in  the 
quality  of  his  utterances.  He  shunned  all  the  falsi- 
ties of  modern  life  and  upheld  the  noble  and  the 
good,  but  there  was  never  iu  him  a  tinge  of  bigotry 
or  narrowness  of  spirit.  He  disapproved  of  the 
polemical  spirit,  believing  that  in  general  men  will 
see  where  they  can  see,  and  where  they  cannot,  no 
amount  of  argument  or  vehemence  will  ever  change 
the  situation.  After  two  years  of  most  successful 
effort  in  the  high  office  of  bishop,  lie  died  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  in  1891. 

NICHOIiSON,  Isaac  Lea,  fifth  P.  E.  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Milwaukee,and  the  159th  in  succession 
in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Jan.  18,  1844,  the  son  of  a  prominent  banker  of 
that  city.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  St.  Tim- 
othy's Hall,  Catonsville,  Md.,  a  large  church  board- 
ing-school at  that  time.  When  his  preparation  for 
college  was  completed  he  found  the  condition  of  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  enter.  This  led 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  business  and  he  went 
into  his  father's  bank,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firm.  While  in  this  pursuit  he  fully  re- 
covered his  health  and  then  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  at  which  he  was  graduated  in  1869. 
At  college  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Rev. 
James  Haughton,  afterwards  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  to  whom  he 
attributes  his  entrance  into  the  ministry.  He  was 
in  college  at  that  time  with  the  now  missionary 
bishops,  Leonard,  of  Utah,  and  Talbot,  of  Wyom- 
ing. His  theological  training  was  received  in  the 
Episcopal   Seminary  at   Alexandria,  Va.      He  was 


ordered  deacon  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Whittingham  in 
1871,  at  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  being  presented 
by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Leeds.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Pinckney  iu  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  iu  1872.  His  diaconate 
was  spent  under  Bishop  Kiles  in  doing  missionary 
work  under  the  special  guidance  of  his  friend. 
Rev.  Mr.  Haughton,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  after 
which  he  became  assistant  priest  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Baltimore,  under  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  B. 
Hodges,  remaining  four  years.  He  next  spent  four 
years  at  his  first  parish,  the  Cliurch  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, at  Westminster,  Md.  From  that  place  he  was 
called  iu  1879  to  St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  until  his  elevation 
to  the  episcop.ile.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student 
and  hard  woiker;  these  together  with  his  marked 
intellectual  endowments  have  con 
tributed  to  his  strength  and  power 
and  have  given  hitn  large  influence. 
His  early  business  training  has  been 
of  great,  benefit  to  him.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Indiana,  which  office  he  de- 
clined. For  many  years  he  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Nashotah  Theological  Sem- 
inary, in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
being  elected  dean  to  succeed  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Cole.  That  institu- 
tion conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.S.T.  iu  1889.  He  was 
elected  bishop  of  Milwaukee  in 
June,  1891,  and  consecrated  to  his 
office  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Oct.  28,  1891;  conse- 
crator-in-chief.  Rev.  Dr.  McLaren, 
bishop  of  Chicago;  assistant  conse- 
crators,  the  bishops  of  Peunsylvania  and  Maryland; 
presenting  bishops,  the  bishops  of  Wyoming  and 
Utah;  preacher,  the  bishop  of  Fond-du-lac. 

FARLEY,  Harriet,  editor  and  author,  was 
born  at  Claremont,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  in  1815, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  and  Lucy  (Saunders)  Far- 
ley, and  granddaughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  (Shat- 
tuck)  Farley,  of  old  New  Hampshire  stock.  Her 
father  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1804;  studied 
divinity,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Claremont 
Congregational  Church,  where  he  remained  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  subsequently  for  seven  years 
principal  of  the  Atkinson  Academy,  which  was  the 
first  institution  iu  the  United  States  to  establish  co- 
education. For  a  time  he  served  also  as  pastor  at 
that  place,  but  on  becoming  a  Unitarian,  left  the 
ministry,  though  he  preached  occasionally  in  Uni- 
tarian or  Universalist  churches.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous contributor  to  periodicals.  Her  mother  was 
descended  from  the  New  England  Moodys,  one  of 
whom  was  Father  Moody,  and  another  was  Joseph, 
known  as  "Handkerchief  Moody,"  who,  after  his 
wife's  death,  was  a  victim  of  melancholy,  and  for 
many  years  wore  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  even 
when  preaching.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  Harriet 
began  to  earn  her  own  living,  and  worked  at  straw- 
plaiting,  binding  shoes,  tailoring  and  teaching 
school.  After  her  father's  removaf  to  Atkinson  she 
had  opportunity  for  study,  and  was  taught  some- 
thing of  French,  drawing  and  other  accomplishments 
in  order  that  slie  might  teach.  The  thought  of  this 
occupation,  however,  was  so  repugnant  to  her  that 
she  weut  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  found  employment 
in  the  mills.  She  succeeded  not  onl-y  in  supporting 
herself  but  in  assisting  her  brothei-s  and  sisters,  one 
of  whom  she  helped  to  educate.  Her  leisure  time 
was  spent  in  reading  and  in  writing,  and  after  the 
publication  of  the  "New  England  Offering"  was 
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be^un  in  January,  1841,  slie  became  a  contributor 
to  its  columns.  Its  writers  were  all  women  opera- 
tives in  the  mills,  one  of  them  being  Lucy  Lar- 
com.  Later  Miss  Farley  became  the  editor  and 
eventually  the  proprietor  of  this  paper.  How 
much  it  owed  to  her  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  an  autobiographic  sketch, 
published  in  Mrs.  Hale's  "  Woman's  Record  " ;  "1 
do  all  the  publishing,  editing,  canvassing,  and,  as  it 
is  bound  in  my  office,  I  can,  in  a  hurry,  help  fold, 
cut  covers,  stitch,  etc.  I  have  a  little  girl  to  assist 
me  in  the  folding,  stitching,  etc. ;  the  rest,  after  it 
comes  from  the  printer's  hands,  is  all  my  own  work. 
My  edition  is  4,000."  She  published  a  volume  of 
extracts  from  tlie  "  Offering,"  among  which  were 
many  of  her  own  contributions,  entitled  "  Shells  from 
the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of  Genius  "  (1848).  In  1849, 
"Mind  Among  tlie  Spindles,"  a  second  volume  of 
collections  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Knight, 
was  issued  in  London.  "  Fancy's  Frolics;  or,  Christ- 
mas Stories  Told  in  a  Happy  Home  iu  New  Eng- 
land," written  in  her  girlhood,  was  published  in  1880. 

ROGERS,  Fairman,  civil  eneineer,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  Nov.  15,  1833,  son  of  Evans 
Rogers,  a  merchant  in  that  city  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  gave  his  at- 
tention mainly  to  mathematics  and  meclianics,  and 

on  being  graduated  in 
1858  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  mechanics 
in  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  He  held 
this  positionfor  twelve 
years.  From  1855  un- 
til 1871  he  also  filled 
the  chair  of  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  institution,  on  his  retiring, 
elected  him  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  He  resigned  his  trusteeship 
in  1888  owing  to  continued  residence 
abroad.  After  lie  had  presented  a 
valuable  library  of  works  on  engineer- 
ing to  the  university  he  was  asked  to 
become  its  provost  in  1880,  but  declined.  He  served 
in  the  civil  war  as  a  member  of  the  1st  troop,  Phila- 
delphia city  cavalry,  being  for  a  time  its  commander, 
and  later  became  a  volunteer  officer  of  U.S.  engineers 
on  the  staffs  of  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds  and  GenAVil- 
liam  F.  Smith.  In  1863  he  completed  the  survey  of 
the  Potomac  river  northward  from  Blakiston  island 
for  the  U.  S.  coast  survey.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
original  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. For  a  long  time  he  acted  as  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  was  among 
those  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  exhibition 
building  at  the  Philadelphia  centennial  in  1876.  A 
lover  of  outdoor  sports  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
troduce polo  into  this  country.  Among  his  scien- 
tific works  are:  "  Combinations  of  IMechanism  Rep- 
resenting Mental  Processes"  (1874);  "Notes  on 
Grant's  Difference  Engine"  (1874);  "Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  the  JIagnetism  of  Iron  Ships" 
(1877),  "Manual  of  Coaching"  (1900).  He  died 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  Aug.  23,  1900. 

GHOLSON,  William  Yates,  jurist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  Dec.  25,  1807, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Yates)  Gholsoii,  and  a 
cousin  of  Judge  Samuel  J.  Gholsou.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1825,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Jlississippi.     He  removed  to  Cincinnati, 


O.,  in  1845,  and  at  once  took  a  leading  place  at  the 
bar.  With  llellamy  Storer,  Sr.,  and  Oliver.  M. 
Spencer  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  and  the  three  probably  were  never  surpassed. 
He  was  afterward  supreme  judge  of  the  state  for 
four  years.  He  was  married  to  Elvira  Wright,  of 
Missouri.  He  wrote  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Ohio"  and  also  published  addresses  on  "Payment 
of  Bonds  of  the  United  States";  "Reconstruction 
of  the  Southern  States,"  and  "Payment  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Public  Debt."  He  died  in  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Sept.  20,  1870. 

DUDLEY,  Benjamin  Winslow,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Spottsylvauia  county,  Va., 
April  12,  1785,  son  of  Rev.  Ambrose  Dudley.  His 
father  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1786,  and 
there  the  son  obtained  his  early  education.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Frederick  Ridgeley,  of 
Lexington,  and  afterward  attended  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1806.  He  then  opened  an  office  in  Lexing- 
ton, but  had  little  practice.  Desiring  to  better 
qualify  himself  for  his  work,  but  lacking  the 
means,  he  made  a  venture  in  trade  by  purchasing  a 
flat-boat,  which  he  loaded  with  produce,  and  floated 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  invested  the  proceeds  in 
flour.  This  was  taken  to  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon, 
where  he  disposed  of  it  at  a  large  advance.  From 
Spain  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  studied  under 
Paul  A.  Dubois.  After  spending  nearlj'  three  years 
in  Paris  he  went  to  London  and  studied  surgery 
under  Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1814  and  found  Lexington  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  which 
was  followed  by  a  bilious  fever.  Abscesses  formed 
among  the  muscles  and  in  many  cases  amputation 
was  necessary.  Dr.  Dudley  applied  bandages  and 
his  success  in  tliese  cases  led  him  to  urge  the  general 
use  of  the  bandage  until  this  treatment  was  widely 
adopted.  In  1817  a  medical  school  was  added 
to  the  Transylvania  University,  and  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  chairs  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  Dr. 
Dudley  condemned  blood-letting,  taking  advanced 
ground  in  the  matter.  His  skill  with  the  knife 
soou  gained  him  a  national  reputation  and  his 
success  in  lithotomy  was  so  great  that  iu  England 
he  was  declared  to  be  "the  lithotomist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  He  operated  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der 235  times  and  lost  only  six  patients.  Believing 
that  Asiatic  cliolera  was  a  water-borne  disease, 
during  the  first  great  epidemic  in  this  country  (1832), 
he  and  his  family  drank  cistern  instead  of  well- 
water,  and  were  the  only  ones  in  Lexington  to  es- 
cape the  disease.  Though  he  wrote  little,  he  con- 
tributed several  valuable  essays  to  the  "Transylva- 
nia Journal  of  Medicine."  He  was  married,  in 
1821,  to  a  daughter  of  Maj.  Peyton  Short.  He  died 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  June  20,  1870. 

WITTHAUS,  Rudolph.  August,  chemist,  toxi- 
cologist  and  educator,  was  boru  iu  New  York  city, 
Aug.  30,  1846,  son  of  Rudolph  August  and  JIarie 
Antoinette  (Dunbar)  Witthaus.  His  maternal  grand- 
fatlier  was  Samuel  Dunbar,  a  well-known  New 
York  architect,  whose  ancestors  had  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1833,  his  father,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
emigrated  to  this  country  from  Osnabrilck,  Hanover, 
Germany,  and  settled  in  New  Y'ork  city,  where  he 
became  a  successful  merchant.  The  son,  after  com- 
pleting the  courses  at  the  Redfield  and  Charlier  private 
schools  in  his  native  city,  entered  Columbia  College, 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1867,  and  in  1870  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  course.  The  following  year 
he  spent  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  but  preferring 
a  scientific  career,  he  took  a  one  year's  course  in 
1872-73  at  the  Bellevue  Medical  College.  To  equip 
himself  for  his  work  he  went  to  Paris,  in  1873,  and 
attended  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College 
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de  France.  On  his  voyage  back,  in  1873,  be  embarked 
in  the  Ville  de  Havre,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
one  passengers  saved  trora  tlie  wreck  of  that  ill-fated 
steamer.  After  returning  to  New  York  city  he 
entered  the  Univei-sity  of  New  York,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1875,  with  the  offer 
of  a  lectureship  in  physiological  chemistry.  This 
he  accepted,  and  from  that  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  chemistry.  From  1878  until 
1890  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  in  1881-84  he  oc- 
cupied a  like  position  at  the  University  at  Buffalo. 
He  was  also  city  chemist  of  Buffalo  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  the  office  being  created  especially  for 
him.  In  1884  he  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  hygiene  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  remained  in  tliat  institution  vuitil 
1898.  Since  the  latter  year  he  lias  been  professor  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  toxicology  in  the  medical 
department  of  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Witthaus 
is  regarded  as  probably  the  best  authority  in  Amer- 
ica on  toxicology,  and  has  been  called  as  an  expert 
in  the  trials  of  many  celebrated  poisoning  cases, 
notably  the  Carlyle  Harris,  Moliueux,  Buchanan 
and  Fleming  cases.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine;  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  American 
IMuseum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  tlxe  chemical  societies 
of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  many  other  learned 
bodies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Psi  Fraternity  and  the  Demo- 
cratic, University  and  Manhattan  clubs.  Beside 
numerous  papers  on  chemical  and  toxicological  sub- 
jects, he  is  the  author  of  "  Essentials  of  Chemistry" 
(1879);  "Manual  of  Chemistry"  (1879);  "General 
Medical  Chemistiy"  (1881);  "  Laboratory  Guide  in 
Urinalysis  and  Toxicology  "  (1886),  and  of  the  arti- 
cles on  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
opium  and  strychnine,  and  on  ptomaines  in  Wood's 
"Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences."  Di-.  T^itthaus 
was  also  the  editor  of  "  Witthaus  and  Becker's  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence"  (4  vols.  1894),  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  introduction  and  Vol.  IV..  which  treats 
of  toxicology. 

BliAKS,  liillie  (Devereux),  reformer  and 
author,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  Aug.  12,  1835, 
daughter  of  George  Pollok  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
(Johnson)  Devereux.  Her  grandfather  was  John 
Devereux,  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Humphrey  Bohun  Devereux,  who 
settled  in  Ireland  when  the  senior  representative  of 
the  family,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  imder  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  been  ship- 
wrecked off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  during  a 
cruise,  Lieut.  Devereux  made  his  home  there,  and 
was  married  to  Frances  Pollok,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Pollok,  one  of  the  early  lord  proprietors  of 
North  Carolina.  After  the  premature  death  of  her 
father  slie  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  there  she  pursued  the  undergraduate 
course  of  Yale  University  under  private  tutors.  On 
eutering  social  life  she  was  acknowledged  a  famous 
beauty  and  reigning  belle.  In  1855  she  was  manied 
to  Frank  G.  Q.  Umsted,  a  young  lawyer  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  in  1859,  leaving  her  with  two 
children.  She  began  to  support  herself  by  writing, 
publishing  in  that  same  year  a  novel  entitled 
"  Southwold,"  which  proved  the  opening  of  a  liter- 
ary career  that  has  brought  her  an  honorable  inde- 
pendence. In  1866  she  was  married  to  Grenfill 
Blake,  of  New  York,  and  nuxde  that  city  her  home. 
Mr.  Blake  died  in  1896  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
About  18C9  she  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and 
to  this  she  has  since  largely  devoted  her  life.     For 


eleven  years  she  was  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  for  fourteen 
years  president  of  the  New  York  City  Woman  Suf- 
frage League.  She  was  the  founder  and  is  the  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Society  for  Political  Study. 
She  is  now  president  of  the  New  York  City  Woman 
Suffrage  League  ;  president  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive League  and  of  the  New  York  city  branch  ; 
president  of  the  Point  of  Woods  Improvement  So- 
ciety aud  vice-president  of  the  New  York  City 
Mothers'  Club.  In  the  interest  of  woman  enfran- 
chisement Mrs.  Blake  has  lectured  frequently  in 
almost  every  state.  She  has  addressed  comm.Utees 
of  both  branches  of  congress,  and  of  many  .4ate 
legislatures.  In  New  Y''ork  she  has  year  after  year 
conducted  legislative  campaigns  for  the  benefit  of 
women,  and  to  her  leadership  has  been  owing  the 
passage  of  many  laws  which  have  advanced  \heir 
condition.  She  was  also  instrumental  in  proci.-ring 
the  appointment  of  women  as  census  enumerators 
and  making  them  eligible  to  civil  service  po.sitions, 
and  first  started  the  agitation  that  gave  pensions  to 
war  nurses.  In  1880  the  act  empowering  women  to 
vote  at  school  meetings  was  secured  aud  this  was 
soon  followed  by  an  act  placing  women  physicians  in 
care  of  insane  women  iu  public  asylums,  b)'  the 
modification  of  property  laws,  the  police  matron  act, 
the  act  giving  .seats  to  saleswomen;  that  making 
mother  and  father  joint  guardians  of  the  children, 
instead  of  leaving  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
father,  and  many  other  modifications  of  existing 
laws.  When  the  act  was  pending 
calling  for  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1894,  Mrs.  Blake  se- 
cured legislation  by  whichwomen 
became  eligible  to  seats  iu  that 
body.  She  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  that  followed 
and  addressed  the  convention 
on  behalf  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  word  "  male  " 
from  the  qualifications  for  voters. 
In  1897  she  conducted  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  better  opportuni- 
ties and  salaries  for  women  under 
the  new  city  charter.  Mrs. Blake's 
fugitive  writings  comprise  articles  and  stories  pub- 
lished in  the  "Atlantic Monthly, "the  "North  Amer- 
ican Review "  and  other  leading  periodicals,  and 
addresses  and  public  documents.  Since  her  first 
novel  she  has  published  "Rockford"  (1863);  "Fet- 
tered for  Life  "(1874)  and  "A  Daring  Experiment" 
(1894).  In  1883  she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in 
reply  to  the  Lenten  discourses  on  "  Women,"  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  wliich  were  printed  under 
the  title,  "  Woman's  Place  To- Day." 

ROBERTS,  George  'Washington,  soldier, 
■was  born  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1833.  He 
was  graduated  at  Y''ale  College  iu  1857,  and  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  beginning  to  pi-actice  in  his  native 
place.  About  1860  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  where 
he  continued  his  professional  work.  Wlien  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  entered  the  army,  being,  commis- 
sioned major  of  the  42d  Illinois  volunteers  on  July 
23,  1861.  He  took  part  in  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont's 
march  to  Springfield,  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1863 
commanded  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi, 
distinguishing  himself.  During  April  and  May  of 
1862,  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  in 
October  served  at  Farmington,  Tenn.  At  the  battle 
of  Stone  river,  near  Slurfreesborough,  Teuu.,  Dec. 
81,  1862,  having  tlie  advance  of  the  20th  army 
corps,  he  drove  the  army  to  their  breastworks,  and 
was  killed  while  charging  with  the  42d  Illinois 
regiment. 
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LEWIS,  Charlton  Thomas,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  25, 
1834,  son  of  Joseph  Jackson  and  Mary  Sinton  (Miner) 
Lewis  and  grandson  of  Enoch  Lewis.  His  father 
(1801-83)  was  a  lawyer;  served  as  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue  under  Prests.  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
(1863-66)  and  lectured  on  law  in  S  warthmore  College. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1853.  He  took  a  high  stand  throughout 
his  course,  particularly  in  languages  and  mathemat- 
ics and  was  chosen  class  poet  on  graduation.  Dur- 
ing 1854r-56  he  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Meth<idist  Episcopal  church,  but  in  1857  accepted 
the  professorship  of  languages  in  the  State  Normal 
University,  Bloomingtou,  111.  In  1860  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Troy  University,  Troy, 
N.  Y. ,  and  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
1863.  During  1863-64  he  was,  under  his  father, 
deputy  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  and  in 
1865  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  law.  His  success  was  immediate  and 
during  the  next  two  years  his  clientele  steadily  in- 
creased. In  1867,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue work  for  awhile,  and  spent  a  year  in  Europe 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  On  his  return  he  be- 
came editorial  writer  and  in  1869  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post,"  in  association 
with  William  Cullen  Bryant,  but  in  1871  resumed 
his  legal  practice.  Since  then  he 
has  been  more  especially  occupied 
as  counsel  for  a  number  of  large 
corporations.  He  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Bengel's  "  Gnomon  of  the 
New  Testament"  (1861);  History  of 
Germany  "  (1870);  "  Harper's  Latin 
Dictionary"  (1879);  "Lewis'  Latin 
Dictionary  for  Schools  "  (1886),  and 
"Elementary  Latin  Dictionary" 
(1890).  In  1896  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Democratic 
convention  in  Indianapolis,  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  platform.  During  1898-99 
he  was  lecturer  on  insurance  in  Co- 
tP,  <:i«-'^^    lumbia,  Cornell  and  Harvard  uni- 

— versities.     He  has  been  for  many 

years  president  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  written  much  on  the  reform  of 
penal  administration.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Century 
Association,  as  well  as  of  the  Yale,  Authors'  and 
Lawyers'  clubs,  all  of  New  York  city,  and  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  and  the  American 
Society  of  Actuaries.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1878.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  twice 
married;  first,  in  1861,  to  Nancy  D.  McKeen,  of 
Brunswick,  Me.,  granddaughter  of  Joseph  McKeen, 
first  president  of  Bowdoin  College;  and  second,  in 
1885,  to  Margaret  P.  Sherrard,  of  Michigan.  He 
has  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  Joseph  McKeen  Lewis,  class  poet  at  Yale  in 
1883,  distinguished  himself  in  antiquarian  researches 
in  connection  with  the  American  School  at  Athens; 
he  died  in  1887.  His  second  son,  Charlton  M. 
Lewis,  class  poet  at  Yale  in  1886,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1889;  was  instructor  of  English  at  Yale, 
and  since  1899  has  held  the  Emily  Sanford  chair  of 
English  literature. 

McVICKAB,  William  Neilson,  P.  E.  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Rhode  Island,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  19,  1843,  son  of  John  Augustus  and  Char- 
lotte (Neilson)  McVickar.  His  father  (1813-92),  a 
nephew  of  John  McVickar,  professor  in  Columbia 
College,  was  a  prominent  homoeopathic  physician  of 
New  York  city.     A  remarkable  feature  of  his  career 


was  his  conversion  to  homoeopathy  from  the  allo- 
pathic school,  under  which  he  haid  practiced  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Homojopathic 
and  County  Medical  societies,  atone  time  president  of 
the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  was  officially  connected 
with  various  hospiUils  and  asylums.  The  son  received 
his  collegiate  education  atColumbiaCollege,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  third  honor  in  1865.  He  was  ten- 
dered a  tutorship,  but  declined  it  to  enter  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  Scliool.  After  two  years  in  Philadel- 
phia he  returned  to  New  York  and  completed  his 
course  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He  be- 
came a  deacon  in  1867,  and  was  graduated  in  1868, 
becoming  assistant  to  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  at 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York.  In  1868  he  was 
priested  and  appointed  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Harlem.  His  ministry 
began  with  services  in  a  hall  with  eight  communi- 
cants; he  left  it  with  a  large  church  and  Sunday- 
school  building  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  but  declined. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  he  filled  this  charge.  Besides  his  parish 
work  he  took  a  large  and  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  diocese  and  the  church  at  large.  He 
has  been  a  deputy  to  the  general  convention  since 
1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  on 
church  work  among  the  deaf;  a  trustee  of  the  diocese; 
a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School;  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  general  board  of 
missions.  The  degee  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Kenyon  College  in  1885,  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1898,  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia  in  1898.  At  the 
convention  of  the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island  on  Oct. 
19,  1897,  he  was  elected  bishop-coadjutor,  and  on 
Jan.  27,  1898,  he  was  consecrated  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia.     He  is  unmarried. 

RATTCH,  Friedrich  August,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Kirchbracht,  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
Germany,  July  27,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  Germany,  in  1827,  and 
subsequently  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Giessen.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor extraordinary  at  the  latter  institution,  but  in 
1831  an  expression  of  radical  opinions  drew  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  government  and  induced 
his  resignation.  Emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he 
settled  first  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  learned  Eng- 
lish and  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte.  After  serving  for  a  short  time  as  pro- 
fessor of  German  in  Lafayette  College  he  was  made 
principal  in  June,  1832,  of  the  classical  high  school 
of  York,  Pa.,  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
German  Reformed  church.  A  few  months'later  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  York.  He  held  both  positions  until  1835, 
when  the  high  school  was  removed  to  Mercersburg, 
whither  he  accompanied  it.  Chiefly  through  his 
exertions  it  grew  into  Marshall  College,  which  was 
established  in  1836,  Dr.  Ranch  becoming  its  first 
president  and  also  occupying  the  chair  of  Biblical 
literature  in  the  theological  seminary.  Dr.  Rauch 
was  a  man  of  varied  and  profound  acquisitions. 
Before  leaving  Germany  he  wrote  "De  Sophoclis 
Electra"  and  "De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum," 
which  were  published  at  the  request  of  three  of  the 
universities  of  his  native  land;  and  two  small  works 
involving  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  beside  acommentary  on  "Faust,"  which 
received  the  praise  of  Goethe  himself.     His  treatise 
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on  "Psychology,"  issued  in  1840,  was  meant  to  be 
the  tirst  of  a  series,  but  the  companion  volumes  on 
ethics  and  aesthetics  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Mercersburg,  March  2,  1841. 
Some  time  after  his  decease  a  selection  from  his 
manuscripts  was  made  by  Pres.  Glerhart  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  The  Inner  Life  "  (1856).  A 
eulogy  on  Dr.  Rauch,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  was 
printeii  in  the  Mercersburg  "  Review,"  vol.  XL,  1859. 
MANBOSS,  Newton  Spalding',  mining  engi- 
neer, was  born  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  June  20,  1825. 
After  being  graduated  at  -Yale  College,  in  1849,  he 
went  abroad,  and  in  1852  took  the  degree  of  Pli.D. 
at  the  University  of  GSttingen.  He  then  devoted 
several  months  to  an  examination  of  mines  and 
metalurgical  establishments  in  Europe,  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year.  He  also  pub- 
lished "  Ueber  die  Kunstlicher  Darstellung  von 
Krystallisirtem  Wolframsaurern  Kalk, "  and  his  in- 
augural dissertation  on  the  "Artificial  Formation 
of  Minerals,"  in  1852.  Dr.  Mauross  was  chiefly 
kaown  as  an  explorerand  engineer  of  mines.  In  the 
autumn  of  1853  he  was  sent  with  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  South  America,  and  spent  several  months 
in  examining  the  gold  region  of  the  Yuruari  river, 
between  the  Oronoco  and  the  Amazon.  He  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  notice  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the 
Oronoco.  On  his  way  home,  iu  1854,  he  examined 
the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad,  and  in  1855  published 
an  interesting  "Notice  of  the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trini- 
dad," that  has  been  widely  quoted.  In  1856  he  was 
sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to  search  for  coal, 
iroQ  ore  and  other  minerals.  '  During  the  same  year 
he  visited  Mexico,  and  examined  the  country  be- 
tween the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean  for 
mineral  deposits.  While  in  Mexico  he  visited  the 
noted  silver  districts  and  descended  into  the  craters 
of  Jorallo  and  Popocatepetl.  Returning  to  Bristol, 
in  1857,  he  remained  for  several  years  engaged  in 
perfecting  various  mechanical  and  chemical  inven- 
tions. In  1861  he  became  acting  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  Amherst  College.  In  1862  he  raised  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  and  went  to  the  front  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  16th  Connecticut  volunteers,  infantry.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  while  gallantly  leading 
a  charge  at  the  head  of  his  company,  Sept.  17, 1862. 
ROCKEFELLER,  William,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Richford,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1841, 
second  son  of  William  Avery  and  Eliza  (Davisou) 
Rockefeller  and  grandson  of  Godfrey  and  Lucy 
(Avery)  Rockefeller.  His  grandmother  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Capt.. lames  Avery,  of  NewLondon,  Conn.  ,1656, 
and  many  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  revolutionary 
as  well  as  colonial  soldiers.  Wm.  A.  Rockefeller  was 
a  physician  and  business  man  of  great  executive 
ability,  who  removed  to  Tioga  county  when  it  was 
sparselj' settled.  His  son,  William,  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  academy  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  public 
schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,  where  the  family  removed 
in  1853,  and  he  began  his  mercantile  career  as  book- 
keeper for  A.  Quinn,  a  miller,  for  whom  he  worked 
for  two  years.  He  then  served  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  firm  of  Hughes  &  Lester.  Iu  1862  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  there- 
upon changed  to  Huglies  &  Rockefeller.  Three 
years  thereafter  lie  withdrew  and  joined  his  brother, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  the  oil  business,  becoming 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  William  Rockefeller 
&  Co.  In  1865  a  branch  business  was  established  in 
New  York  city  under  the  name  of  Rockefeller  & 
Co.,  and  William  Rockefeller  removed  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  it.  In  the  same  year  tlie  firm  built 
the  famous  Standard  Oil  Works  of  Cleveland,  O. 
In  1867  Henry  M.  Flagler  became  a  partner, 
and  the  companies  were  united  under  tlie  style  of 
Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flagler,  with  offices  in 
Cleveland  and  New  York  city.   Out  of  this,  in  1870, 


grew  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Ohio,  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000,  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  as  president 
and  William  Rockefeller  as  vice-president.  In  1872 
there  was  another  consolidation  by  wliich  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  became  tlie  owner  of  nearly  all 
the  refining  business  of  Cleveland  and  of  interests  in 
the  oil  regions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $2,500,000.  About 
200  miles  of  oil  pipes  came  under  its  control  and 
several  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  oil  tankage.  A 
cooperage  factory  producing  9,000  barrels  daily; 
distilleries  with  a'capacity  of  29,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day;  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  petroleum, 
and  works  for  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  glues, 
were  some  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  new  combina- 
tion. In  1881  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $70,000,000.  whicli  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  $95,000,000.  In  18  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  incorporated,  with 
Mr. Rockefeller  as  its  president,  which  position  he  still 
occupies.  In  1892  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  de- 
clared the  ti-ust  illegal,  and  it  was  dissolved,  and  the 
business  is  now  conducted  by  separate  companies. 
The  products  of  these  allied  companies  are  shipped 
to  every  country  on  the  globe.  From  40,000  to 
50,000  men  are  employed, and  the  yearly  valuation  of 
the  exports  alone  is  about  $50,000,000.  Besides  the.se 
interests,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western 
railroad.  He  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co. 
and  United  States  Trust  Co. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Second 
National  Bank,  National  City 
Bank,  Hanover  National  Bank, 
Leatlier  Manufacturers'  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  also  director 
of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Co.,  the  National  Transit  Co., 
the  New  York  Transit  Co., 
New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Co.,  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co. ,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Co.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Union 
League,  Metropolitan  and  Riding  clubs,  and  New 
England  Society.  On  May  25,  1864,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Almira  Geraldine,  daughter  of  David  Judson 
and  Ellen  Good.sell,  of  Fairfield.  Conn.  He  has  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  William  G.,  Percy  A., 
Ethel  G.  and  Emma,  wife  of  Dr.  David  H.  Mc- 
Alpin,  Jr. 

ROCKEFELLER,  John  Davison,  capitalist, 
was  born  at  Richford,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  9, 
1839,  eldest  son  of  William  Avery  and  Eliza  (Davi- 
son) Rockefeller.  In  18.53  the  family  settled  at  Cleve- 
land, O. ,  and  he  entered  the  High  School.  About  that 
time  he  joined  the  ErieStreet  (nowthe  Euclid  Avenue) 
Baptist  Church,  and  he  became  so  active  in  its  affairs 
that  before  he  was  of  age  he  was  placed  ou  its  board 
of  trustees  and  served  for  many  years.  In  1855  lie 
took  a  summer  course  in  the  Commercial  College  at 
Cleveland  and  then  found  a  position  as  assistant 
bookkeeper  in  the  commission  house  of  Hewitt  & 
Tuttle,  at  a  weekly  salary  of  $3,  and  in  less  than 
two  years'  time  became  cashier  and  bookkeeper.  In 
18.58,  with  $1,000  he  had  saved  and  $1,000  bor- 
rowed from  his  father,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Morris  B.  Clark  in  the  produce  commission 
business.  In  1859  the  first  oil  well  was  opened  at 
Titusville,  Pa. ,  and  in  1860  the  firm  of  Andrews, 
Clark  &  Rockefeller  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  petroleum,    Mr.    Rockefeller  contributing 
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$4,000.  Within  a  year  the  advances  to  the  refinery 
amounted  to  $130,000,  and  by  1865  the  business  had 
increased  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  sold  out  his 
other  interests,  and,  establishing  the  firm  of  Rocke- 
feller &  Andrews,  gave  his  attention  to  oil  refining. 
About  the  same  time  his  brother,  William,  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Andrews,  the  style  being 
William  Rockefeller  &  Co.,  and  constructed  the 
famous  Standard  Oil  Works,  of  Cleveland.  Event- 
ually the  two  firms  were  consolidated,  and  still 
another  house  was  established,  that  of  Rockefeller 
&  Co.,  with  a  salesroom  in  New  York  city.  In  1867 
Henry  M.  Flagler  became  a  partner,  aud  the  three 
concerns  were  united  under  the  style  of  Rockefeller, 
Andrews  &  Flagler,  with  establishments  in  Cleve- 
land and  Xew  York  city.  Out  of  this  grew,  in 
1870,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Ohio,  capitalized  at 
§1,000,000,  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  president,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  National  Refiners'  Association 
was  organized  aud  he  was  made  its  president.  In 
1873  there  was  another  consolidation,  by  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  became  the  owner  of  nearly  all 
the  refining  business  of  Cleveland  and  of  interests  in 
the  oil  regions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  |3, 500,000.  About 
200  miles  of  oil  pipes  came  under  its  control  and 
several  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  oil  tankage.  A 
cooperage  factory,  producing  9,000  barrels  daily, 
distilleries  with  a  capacity  of 
29,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per 
day,  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  petroleum  and  works  for 
the  manufacture  of  paints  and 
glue,  were  some  of  the  out- 
growths of  the  new  combina- 
tion. In  1881  a  Standard  Oil 
Trust  was  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $70,000,000,  subsequently 
increased  to  $95,000,000;  about 
the  same  time  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  of  New  York,  was  incor- 
porated, and  in  a  few  years 
this  gigantic  corporation  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  the  oil  refining 
companies  of  the  United  States. 
The  officers,  besides  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, were:  William  Rocke- 
feller, vice-president;  Henry 
M.  Flagler,  secretary;  Col.  O.  H.  Payne,  treasurer, 
and  S.  Andrews,  superintendent.  In  1893  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio  declared  the  trust  illegal,  aud  it 
was  dissolved,  and  the  business  is  now  conducted  by 
separate  companies,  in  each  of  which  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller is  a  shareholder.  The  products  of  these  allied 
companies  are  shipped  to  every  country  on  the 
globe  and  the  markets  of  the  world  are  virtually 
in  their  control.  From  40,000  to  50,000  men  are 
employed  and  the  yearly  value  of  exports  alone  is 
about  $50,000,000.  In  addition  to  his  oil  property 
Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  sev- 
eral states;  iron  mines;  a  number  of  vessels  plying 
on  the  Great  lakes,  and  is  a  director  in  steamship 
and  railroad  companies.  At  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Education  Society  at  Chicago 
in  May,  1889,  he  announced  his  intention  to  found 
a  "well-equipped  college"  in  that  city  and  sub- 
cribed  .$600,000  toward  an  endowment  fund,  pro- 
vided $400,000  more  was  pledged  by  others  within 
ninety  days.  The  University  of  Chicago  was  incor- 
porated in  1890  and  in  September  of  that  year  Mr. 
Rockefeller  promised  to  give  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  on  condition  that  the  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  be  removed  from  Morgan  Park  to 
become  the  Divinity  School  of  the  university, 
and  dormitories  be  erected  for  its  use;  $800,000 
of  this  sum  was  designated  as  an  endowment  for 
non-professional   graduate  instruction.     In   Febru- 
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ary,  1893,  he  gave  1,000  five  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  par  value  of  $1,000,000  for  the  furtlier 
endowment  of  the  institution;  in  December  re- 
peated the  gift;  iu  June,  1893,  $150,000;  in  De- 
cember, 1894,  $675,000;  on  Jan.  1,  1896,  $1,000,000 
more,  promising  to  give  dollar  for  dollar  up  to 
$3,000,000  for  every  contribution  secured  for  tlie 
university  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1900.  The  securing  of 
this  sum  brought  the  total  up  to  $9,000,000.  In 
1896  the  New  York  "Sun"  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  Mr.  Rockefeller:  "The  millions  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  University  of  Chicago  make  him 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  private  contributors  to 
the  foundation  of  a  school  of  learning  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world.  He  has  given  the  money, 
moreover,  in  liis  lifetime,  and  thus  differs  from 
nearly  all  others  of  the  most  notable  founders  and 
endowers  of  colleges.  By  so  giving  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  from  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
have  made  large  benefactions  for  public  uses.  He 
has  taken  the  millions  from  his  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing fortune,  and  he  has  made  the  gifts  quietly,  mod- 
estly, and  without  the  least  seeking  for  popular  ap- 
plause or  to  win  the  conspicuous  manifestations  of 
honor  their  munificence  could  easily  have  obtained 
for  him.  The  reason  for  this  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a  public  benefactor  is,  that 
being  a  deeply  religious  man  he  has  made  his  gifts 
as  an  obligation  of  religious  duty,  as  it  seems  to 
him."  Among  other  educational  institutions  bene- 
fited by  his  generosity  are  Vassar  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  Rochester  University  and  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  each  of  which  received  $100,000; 
Barnard  College,  New  York  city;  Shurtleff  College, 
Alton,  111.;  Denison  University,  Granville.  O. ;  Des 
Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Spelman  Seminary, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Bucknell  University,  Lewlsburg,  Pa. , 
and  Brown  University.  In  1896  he  presented  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  with  276  acres  to  complete 
her  park  system,  the  price  paid  being  $600,000. 
Churches,  hospitals  and  religious  and  philanthropic 
societies  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  generous  aid,  and  not  a  few  young 
men  and  women  have  been  helped  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  an  education.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  a  winter 
residence  in  New  York  city  and  a  sunmier  home 
near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  in  addition  to  one  at  Cleve- 
land. He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club 
and  New  England  Society  of  New  York  city,  and 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  He  was  married  in  Cleveland, 
Sept.  8,  1864,  to  Laura  C,  daughter  of  Harvey  B. 
Spelman,  a  merchant,  a  representative  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  a  leader  in  anti-slavery,  temperance  and 
church  work  in  Cleveland,  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
city.  Four  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  a  sou,  John  D.,  Jr.,  were  born  to  them.  Their 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  A. 
Strong,  professor  of  psychology  in  tlie  University  of 
Chicago;  their  daughter,  Edith,  is  the  wife  of  Harold 
F.  McCormick,  son  of  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of 
Chicago. 

EVERTS,  William  Wallace,  theologian  and 
author,  was  born  at  Granville,  N.Y.,  March  13,  1814. 
He  was  graduated  at  Madison  University  inl837,  and 
at  its  theological  school  in  1839.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Baptist  ministry  and  held  pastorates  in  that 
denomination  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  finally 
for  twenty  years  in  Chicago,  where  he  actively  par- 
ticipated iu  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity and  the  Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Serai- 
nary.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  the  following 
being  among  his  published  works:  "The  Bible 
Prayer  Book"  (New  York,  1855);  "The  Pastor's 
Hand-book"  (1856);  "Betliel;  or.  The  Claims  of 
Public  Worship "  (1856);  "Cliildhood:  Its  Promise 
and    Training"   (1857);  "The  Bible  Manual,  with 
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Scripture  Text-book"  (1860,  2  parts);  "Book  of 
Worship  for  Private  Family  and  Public  Use"  (1865); 
"  Corapend  of  Qiristian  Doctrines  Held  bv  Baptists  " 
(1868);  "Life  and  Thoughts  of  John  Foster "  (1868; 
2d  ed.,  1883);  "  Manhood:  Its  Duties  and  Responsi- 
bilities (1868);  "Temptations  of  City  Life"  (1868); 
"  The  Theatre  "  (1868);  "The  House  of  God:  Engrav- 
ings of  Thirteen  Churches,  with  Plans  and  Descrip- 
tions" (1872);  "The  Sanctuary";  " Scripture  Text- 
book and  Treasury  ";  "  William  Colgate,  a  Christian 
Lavmau  "  (1881);  "Through  The  Narrows"  (1884); 
""fhe  Sabbath:  Its  Permanence,  Promise  and  De- 
fense" (1885);  "The  Baptist  Jjayraan's  Book;  a 
Corapend  of  Baptist  History,  Principles,  Practice 
and  Institutions"  (1887);  "The  Voyage  of  Life"; 
"Words  in  Earnest,"  and  "The  Scriptural  School 
Reader  and  Tracts  for  the  Churches."  He  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  25,  1890. 

BUBB.OUGHS,  John  Curtis,  educator,  and 
first  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (old) 
(1858-73),  was  born  at  Stam- 
ford, Delaware  co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  7,  1818,  descendant  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Burroughs,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dartmouth  College.  After  a 
preparatory  course  at  Brock- 
port  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Middlebury  (N.  Y.)  Academy, 
he  entered  Yale  College  in 
1839  and  was  graduated  in 
1842.  For  eighteen  months 
following  he  was  principal  of 
Hamilton  Academy,  and  then 
studied  for  the  ministry  at 
MadisonTheological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1846.  After  spending  a  year 
as  pastor  of  the  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  Baptist  Church,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1852,  when  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
He  also  assisted  in  establishing  the  ' '  Christian 
Times,"  later  the  "Standard."  In  1855  he  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  ShurtlefE  College.  This 
he  declined,  but  the  opportunity  of  founding  a  uni- 
versity in  Chicago  ofiering  itself,  Mr.  Burroughs 
threw'  himself  into  the  enterprise  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, resigning  his  pastorate  in  1856.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  was  president  of  the  first  board  of 
trustees,  gave  a  ten-acre  field  for  the  college  campus, 
and  other  public-spirited  men  became  interested  in 
the  new  educational  movement.  Subscriptions  were 
obtained  for  $200,000,  and  on  July  4,  1857,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid,  but  the  work  of  building 
dragged,  many  being  unable  to  redeem  their  pledges 
on  account  of  the  financial  crisis  of  that  year.     In 

1858  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice  was  erected,  though 
not  finished,  and  Dr.  Burroughs,  as  its  first  presi- 
dent, with  two  professors,  Albert  H.  Miner  and  Le 
Roy  Salterlee,  began  the  work  of  instruction.     In 

1859  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  178. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  university 
from  the  first,  and  in  1873  resigned  the  presidency 
to  accept  the  position  of  chancellor,  with  a  view  of 
making  an  effort  to  raise  funds  to  save  the  property, 
which  had  been  encumbered  with  debt  since  the 
start.  His  efforts  were  futile  and  in  1878  he  resigned 
the  chancellorship.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education,  and  be- 
fore  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  elected  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  in  which  position 
he  remained  until  his  death.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1858  by  the  University 
of  Rochester,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1869  by  Madison 
University.     He  died  in  Chicago,  April  21,  1892. 
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MOSS,  Iiomuel,  educator  and  second  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  (1874-75),  was  born  in 
Owen  county,  iy.,  Dec.  27,  1829,  son  of  Demas 
Moss.  In  1833  his  parents  removed  to  Dearborn 
county,  Ind.,  where  the  son  was  brought  up.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Law- 
renceburg  "Register,"  where  he  became  a  printer, 
spending  nine  years  at  the  trade,  part  of  the  time  as 
foreman  of  a  stereotyping  establishment.  In  1853, 
deciding  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  began  a  course  of 
study  in  the  Rochester  University,  at  which  he  was 

§raduated  in  1858,  and  at  the  Rochester  Theological 
eminary  two  years  later.  He  began  preaching 
during  his  sophomore  year,  exhibiting  rare  power 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  upon  his  graduation  at  the 
seminary  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Worcester,  JIass.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  home 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  commission  and  in 
1865  accepted  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  in 
Bucknell  University  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
served  for  three  years,  resigning  to  become  editor  of 
the  "National  Baptist  "(Philadelphia),  the  organ  of 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  In  1872 
he  resigned  the  latter  position  to  become  professor  of 
New  Testament  interpretation  in  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  and  in  1874  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  being  the  second  to  occupy 
that  position.  In  the  following  year  Alonzo  Aber- 
nethy  (b.  in  Sandusky,  O.,  April  14, 1836),  who  had 
been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Iowa,  became  pres- 
ident pro  tern.,  and  Dr.  Moss  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Indiana  State  University  serving  as  president 
until  November,  1884.  In  1889-93  he  was  editor  of 
the  "Ensign,"  at  Jlinneapolis,  Minn. ;  in  1897  he  was 
called  to  take  the  same  post  on  the  "Commonwealth, " 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  he  still  (1901)  holds.  In 
1879  he  was  made  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
College  Association,  and  since  1900  he  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society. 
Dr.  Moss  is  the  author  of  "Annals  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission"  (1866);  "What  Baptists 
Stand  For"  (1898);  "A  Day  With  Paul"  (1893);  two 
articles  contributed  to  tlie  "Baptist  Quarterly"  on 
"Our  Schools  and  Foreign  Missions,"  and  "The 
Final  Condition  of  the  Unregenerate,"  and  he  is  the 
editor  of  "  Baptists  and  the  National  Centenary" 
(1876).  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  genial  friend,  an 
inspiring  teacher  and  a  public  speaker  of  rare  power. 
Rochester  University  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D. 
upon  him  in  1868  and  that  of  LL.  D.  in  1883. 

ANDERSON,  Galusha,  third  president  of 
the  University'  of  Chicago 
(1878-85)  and  eighth  presi- 
dent of  Denisou  Univer- 
sity (see  Vol.  L,p.  303).  In 
1885  a  crisis  was  reached 
in  the  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity and  Dr.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  then  pastor  of 
Immanuel  BaptistChurch, 
Chicago,  acting  as  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  took  upon 
himself  the  thankless  task 
of  keeping  the  institution 
above  water,  but  to  no 
avail.  In  1886  the  end 
came  with  the  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage. 
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HARPER,  William  Rainey,  Hebraist  and 
first  president  of  University  of  Chicago  (1891),  was 
born  at  New  Concord,  Muskingum  co.,  O.,  July  26, 
1856,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Rainey) 
Harper  and  great-great-grandson  of  Robert  Harper, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  cotmtrv  in 
1795.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  Muskingum  College, 
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New  Concord,  and  continuing  his  studies  througli 
the  regular  department  was  graduated  in  1870,  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  As  the  college  was  primarily 
for  young  men  who  intended  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  study  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Hebrew  language' was  an  important 
feature  of  its  curriculum,  and  young  Harper's  gradu- 
ating oration  was  by  choice  delivered  in  the  same 
ancient  language.  After  studying  privately  for 
three  years,  in  the  fall  of  1873  he'entered  the  gi-adu- 
ate  department  of  Yale  University,  to  take  coui-ses 
in  philology  and  in  the  Indo-Iranian  and  Semitic 
languages  under  Whitney,  Packard,  Lounsbury  and 
others.  The  degree  of  Pli.D.  conferred  upon  him 
in  1875  was  no  perfunctory  honor.  A  few  months 
later,  being  then  only  nineteen,  he  became  principal 
of  Masonic  College  in  Macon,  Tenn.,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  was  appointed  to  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  preparatory  department  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  O.  The  president  of  the  latter 
institution  was  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  subse- 
quently president  of  Brown  University,  and  still 
later,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  association  with  him  Dr.  Andrews 
worked  most  harmoniously.  An  enthusiastic  in- 
structor, a  remarkable  disciplinarian,  he  more  than 
satisfi,ed  the  expectations  of  tlie  trustees,  and  in  1879 
the  preparatory  department  was  erected  into  Gran- 
ville Academy,  and  he  became  its  principal.  In 
1880  Dr.  Harper  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  111.,  and  in 
the  following  year  opened  there  a  summer  school 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  which  was  attended  by 
twenty-two  persons.  He  began  to  teach  Hebrew 
by  correspondence  in  1881,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  to 
promote  home  study,  and  in  1884  he  organized  the 
American  Institute  of  Hebrew,  a  society  composed 
of  the  leading  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  United  States. 
In  1885  he  became  principal  of  the  Chautauqua 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  retained  this  position 
for  six  years;  meantime,  having  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship in  the  Theological  Seminary  (1886),  he  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  Semitic  languages  in  the 
sophical  faculty  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Threeyearslaterhe 
was  also  appointed  Woolsey 
professor  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  academic  faculty 
at  Yale,  and  instructor  in 
the  Semitic  languages  in  the 
Divinity  School,  and  the 
duties  of  these  three  offices 
were  carried  on  simulta- 
neously until  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  1890-91.  Dr. 
Harper's  next  position  was 
that  of  principal  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua system,  and  in  this 
he  remained  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1891,  when  he  went 
to  Europe  to  spend  a  year  in 
travel  and  study,  having 
previously  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  whose 
rise  and  progress  he  had  been  closely  identified. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  American  Baptist 
Education  Society  by  the  Bajjtist  denomination  in 
Washington  in  1888,  the  question  of  establishing  a 
university  in  Chicago  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis  was 
discussed.  In  the  "following  year  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller made  a  contribution  of  $600,000  as  an  endow- 
ment fund,  provided  $400,000  more  was  pledged 
within  ninety  days.  This  sum  was  soon  raised,  and 
a  site  of  twenty-five  acres,  valued  at  $400,000,  was 
purchased.     In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Harper  assumed  the 


government 


duties  of  his  office,  having  as  his  aims  the  creation 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  university 
the  world  has  ever  seen  and  the  reformation  of  the 
present  system  of  collegiate  education.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  schemes,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
securing  of  an  endowment  fund  of  several  million 
dollars,  gave  those  to  whom  he  appealed  confidence 
in  him.  Mr.  Rockefeller  added  $1,000,000  to  his 
original  contribution,  of  which  $800,000  was  desig- 
nated as  an  endowment  for  non-professional  gradu- 
ate instruction.  A  few  months  later  $500,000  was 
received  from  the  executors  of  the  Ogden  estate, 
for  a  scientific  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  University, 
and  before  July  10,  1891,  an 
additional  fund  of  $1,000,000 
was  raised,  a  part  of  this  be- 
ing used  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  including  the  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory;  the 
Ryerson  Physical  Laboia 
tory,  and  the  Walker  Mu- 
seum. The  work  of  prac- 
tical instruction  was  begun 
in  October,  1893,  and  by  De- 
cember there  were  589  regis- 
tered students  in  all  depart- 
ments, nearly  one-half  of 
them  being  graduates  of 
otherinstitutions  of  learning. 
He  is  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Semitic  languages. 
Originality  is  said  to  be  Dr. 
Harper's  chief  characteristic, 
and  this  is  manifest  in  his 
plans  of  work,   his  policies 

his  methods  of  teaching.  As  head  of  the  uni- 
versity he  makes  his  influence  felt  in  every  de- 
partment. One  familiar  with  his  work  in  its  va- 
rious branches  has  written  of  him:  "  In  nothing 
is  Dr.  Harper  greater  than  as  a  teacher.  In  certain 
lines  he  is  probably  the  greatest  pedagogue  of  his  gen- 
eration. His  skill  in  leading  the  thought  of  a  class 
inductively  is  consummate.  He  never  presents  his 
own  views  upon  a  disputed  point  in  a  dogmatic  way. 
His  method  is  to  present  the  facts  impartially,  and 
let  one  think  out  his  own  conclusion.  Sometimes 
he  will  present  an  opponent's  case  so  strongly  the 
majority  of  the  class  will  be  won  over  to  that  posi- 
tion rather  than  to  liis  own.  Another  striking  ele- 
ment in  his  teaching  is  his  power  of  getting  work 
out  of  his  students.  He  is  a  relentless  worker  him- 
self. His  assignments  are  sufficienttooccupy  almost 
all  of  a  student's  time  if  he  did  nothing  else,  and  he 
inspires  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  that  impels 
them  to  strive  to  get  through  all  the  work  laid  out." 
Dr.  Harper  is  constantly  engaged  in  literary  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  to  select  and  ar- 
range for  editing  Appleton's  series  of  "The World's 
Great  Books";  he  was  associated  with  Prof.  T. 
C.  Burgess,  C.  F.  Castle,  F.  J.  Miller  and  R.  F. 
Weidner  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  text-books  based  on  inductive  principles;  he 
published  "Elements  of  Hebrew  "  (1881),  now  used 
in  nearly  all  the  theological  seminaries  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States;  "Hebrew  Method  and  Manual "; 
"  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax  by  an  Inductive 
Method  "  (1888),  and  he  prepared  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  book  of  Zachariah  which  was  published  as 
one  of  "  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  in 
the  series  known  as  the  Polychrome  Bible.  A  series 
of  papers  from  his  pen  appeared  in  "Hebraica"  on 
"The  Pentateuchal  Question,"  and  in  the  "Biblical 
World"  on  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly 
Element  in  the  Old  Testament."  He  founded  and 
still  edits  the  "  Biblical  World,"  formerly  the  "Old 
and  New  Testament  Student,"  a  journal  which  has 
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been  the  chief  agent  in  popularizing  Bible  study 
in  America  and  England,  and  "The  Americau 
Journal  of  Semitics,"  formerly ' '  Hebraica,"  the  only 
scientific  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Semitic 
studies.  He  is  also  general  editor  of  several  series  of 
translations  and  transliterations  of  ancient  records 
published  by  the  university,  beginuiug  with  "An- 
cient Records  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria"  (1901). 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Colby  University  in  1891,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the 
University  of  Nebi-aska  in  1893,  and  Tulane  and  Yale 
universities  in  1901.  Dr.  Harper  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  League;  the  Chicago,  the  University  and  the 
Quadrangle  clubs;  the  Hamilton  Club;  the  Civic 
Federation;  the  Midlothian  Club;  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club;  the  Art  Institute;  the  National 
Education  Association;  the  Society  for  Biblical  Re- 
search; the  Oriental  Society;  the  Chicago  Society 
for  Egyptian  Research,  and  the  University  Club  of 
New  York  city,  and  for  several  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education.  He 
was  married  at  New  Concord,  O. ,  in  1875,  to  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  Paul,  then  president  of 
Muskingum  College.  They  have  three  sous  and  a 
daughter. 

JUDSON,  Harry  Pratt,  educator,  was  born  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849,  son  of  Lyman 
Parsons  and  Abigail  Cool^  (Pratt)  Judson.  After 
taking  a  preparatory  course  at  Lansingburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Academy  he  entered  Williams  College,  at  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1870.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  subsequently  becoming  principal,  and 
remaining  until  1885,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  also 
lecturing  there  on  pedagogy  in  1886-93.  In  1892 
he  became  head  professor  of  political  science  and 
dean  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  literature  and  sciences 
at  the -University  of  Chicago,  which  position  he  still 
occupies.  In  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
and  in  1893  that  of  D.D.  from  Williams  College. 
Prof.  Judson  is  co-editor  of  the  "  American  His- 
torical Review  "  and  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Caesar's  Army"  (1885);  "Caesar's  Commentaries" 
(joint  editor,  1885);  "  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" (1894);  "Growth  of  the  American  Nation" 
(1895);  "  Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Busi- 
ness" (1896);  "  Latin-English"  (1896);  "  The  Young 
American"  (1897);  "Literature  Readers"  (editor, 
1899),  and  "The  Government  of  Illinois "  (1900). 
He  was  married,  Jan.  4,  1879,  to  Rebecca  Anna, 
daughter  of  A.  B.  Gilbert.  They  have  had  two 
daughters,  of  whom  one,  Alice  Cleveland  Judsou, 
survives. 

HTJLBERT,  Eri  Baker,  educator,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  III.,  July  16,  1841,  son  of  Eri  Bakerand 
Mary  Louisa  (Walker)  Hulbert  and  a  descendant  of 
William  Hulbert,  who  was  made  a  freeman  in  the 
Massachusetts  bay  colony  in  1631.  His  great-grand- 
father, Ambrose  Hulbert,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  In  1887  his  parents  removed  from 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.,  to  Chicago,  where  his  father 
engaged  in  business  and  shipped  the  first  cargo  of 
wheat  from  that  place  to  an  eastern  market.  The 
son  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Hamilton 
Academy,  New  York;  was  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1863  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Madison  (now  Colgate  University)  in  1865,  with  the 
degree  of  A.M.  Later  he  became  a  student  in  the 
university  at  Gottingen,  Germany.  In  1865  he 
was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  Baptist  church 
and  subsequently  held  psistorates  in  Manchester,  Vt. ; 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Chicago, 
111.  Prom  1881  until  1892  he  was  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  in  1884-85  its  acting  president.  This  insti- 
tution was  originally  established  and  is  still  con- 


trolled by  the  Baptist  Theological  Union,  located  at 
Chicago.  The  seminary  was  fully  organized  in 
1867  and  for  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  an  uuinter- 
rupted  prosperity.  The  number  of  students  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  increased  annually; 
able  scholars  were  enrolled  on  the  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion, while  men  of  eminent  business  ability  and  large 
liberality  managed  the  finances,  and  provided  the 
buildings,  libraries  and  endowments.  When  Mr. 
Rockefeller  made  his  first  subscription  of  $1,000,000 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  he  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  gift  that  the  seminary  should  become  its  divin- 
ity school.  To  meet  this  condition  he  further  stipu- 
lated that  $100,000  of  his  subscription  should  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  seminary 
on  the  university  campus,  and  that  $100,000  of  it 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  further  endowment  of 
the  seminary.  In  keeping  with  these  requirements 
articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between  the 
boards  of  the  two  institutions  by  which  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary  became  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Hul- 
bert was  made  its  dean  and  head  professor  of  church 
history.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1880  by  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  in  1898  that  of  LL.D.  by  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Hulbert  was  married  in  1869  to  Etta 
Ethlyn,  daughter  of  Charles  R.  Spencer,  of  Troy, 
Pa.     They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

JAMES,  Edmund  Janes,  educator  and  econ- 
omist, was  born  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  May  21,  1855, 
son  of  Rev.  Colin  D.  and  Amanda 
(Casad)  James.  His  paternal  an- 
cestors were  Welsh,  and  through 
his  mother  he  is  of  Dutch  Hu- 
guenot extraction.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  Methodist 
preachers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  prominent  in  educational 
activity.  The  son  began  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and 
entered  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  where  he  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  educational  measures 
which  have  engaged  his  attention 
in  subsequent  life.  He  also  stud- 
ied at  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity at  Evanston  and  at  Harvard 
College.  In  1874  he  published  at  Cambridge  a 
translation  of  the  "Panegyricus"  of  Isokrales. 
On  leaving  Harvard  he  went  to  Germany,  pur- 
sued economic  and  social  studies  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic,  Berlin  and  Halle,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  last  of  these  in  1877. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  lectureship  in  political  econ- 
omy at  Halle  was  offered  to  him,  but  this  dis- 
tinguished honor  he  declined.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Evanston, 111. ,  and  then  in  September,  1879,  became 
principal  of  the  model  high  school  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  During  the  early  period 
of  his  career  he  wrote  voluminously  on  economic 
and  educational  subjects  for  periodical  publication. 
From  1881  to  1883  he  edited  the  "Illinois  School 
Journal,"  and  in  other  important  publications 
treated  among  various  subjects  the  "  Aims  and 
Methods  of  Latin  Teaching  in  our  Public  Schools," 
"Banks  of  Issue,"  "Custom  Duties,"  "Compulsory 
Education,"  "Excise,"  and  "Science  of  Finance." 
In  1883  a  chair  of  public  finance  and  administration, 
the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  America,  was  created 
especially  for  him  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  resigned  his  former  position  to  take  charge 
of  this.  At  the  same  time  he  was  put  in  practical 
charge  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
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omy  fn  the  same  university.  Professor  James  re- 
tuviied  three  times  to  Europe  to  prosecute  furtlier 
his  economic  studies  there.  He  was  prominently  in- 
strumental in  introducing  kindergarten  classes  into 
the  public  schools,  and  his  address  on  the  "  Relation 
of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Public  Schools,"  first  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia,  has  become  widely  known. 
He  was  one  of  the  fli'st  college  men  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  manual  training  movement,  advocated 
strenuously  the  elective  system  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  was  almost  the  first  to  advise  college 
education  for  business  men  and  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  at  universities.  His  position  in 
regard  to  the  last  educational  reform  met  with  ridi- 
cule at  flret,  but  the  subject  was  afterwards  introduced 
as  a  special  study  at  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  leading  American  universities.  In  1892  he  was 
sent  by  the  Bankers'  Associatiou  to  Europe  to  make  a 
report  upon  the  education<if  business  men  in  Europe. 
His  address  on  this  subject  before  the  convention  at 
San  Francisco  in  September,  1892,  marked  an  era  in 
tlie  subject  of  commercial  education  in  the  country. 
He  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  development 
of  special  schools  for  economic  and  social  studies  in 
the  United  States,  and  rendered  such  eflfective  assist- 
ance to  the  cause  of  the  extension  of  university 
teaching  that  he  was  made  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 
Professorships  in  political  economy  and  political 
science  were  offered  him  at  Harvard,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cliicago  and  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1896  he  accepted  the  chair  of  public 
administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  published  over  one  hundred  monographs  and 
papers  on  various  economic,  educational  and  admin- 
istrative subjects.  Of  his  essay  on  "The  Relation 
of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply,"  the 
"Academy"  said:  "It  is  a  study  on  the  proper 
limit  of  state  interference.  .  .  At  every  point  a 
'priori  reasoning  and  historical  verification  are  aptly 
put  together  so  as  to  sustain  each  other  and  the  con- 
clusion." The  above  paper  has  had  an  important 
effect  in  the  direction  of  municipal  ownership  and 
management  of  electric  light  and  gas  plants  in 
American  cities.  The  publications  of  the  Univei-sity 
of  Pennsylvania  in  political  economy  and  public 
law,  in  which  have  appeared  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  recent  monographs  on  the  subject,  were 
for  years  under  his  editorship.  He  is  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  first  president  of  the  Munici- 
pal League  in  Philadelphia.  Prof.  James  was  mar- 
ried, Aug.  23,  1879,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Roderick  William  Lange,  of  Halle,  Germany. 

BTTBTON,  Ernest  DeWitt,  educator,  was 
born  at  Granville,  Licking  co.,  O.,  Feb.  4, 1856,  son 
of  Nathan  Smith  and  Sarah  John  (Fairfield)  Burton. 
His  earliest  American  ancestor,  John  Burton,  settled 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1637.  From  him  the  line 
runs  through  Isaac,  Jacob,  Isaac,  Judah,  Nathan 
and  Smith,  who  was  Prof.  Burton's  grandfather. 
Judah  Burton  was  a  major  and  commissary  grand 
in  the  revolutionary  army.  Ernest,  after  attending 
Griswold  College,  Davenport,  la.,  entered  Denison 
University,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1876. 
In  1876-77  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Academy  of 
Kalamazoo  College.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1883,  and  held 
the  position  of  instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek 
there,  in  the  school  year  of  1883-^3.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor,  and  in  1886  be- 
came professor  of  New  Testament  interpretation  at 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  occupying  this 
chair  until  1893,  when  he  became  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  New  Testament  literature 
and  interpretation   at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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In  1887  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  in  1894  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  (with  W.  A. 
Stevens,  1894);  "Moods  and  Tenses  of  New  Testament 
Greek "(1898);  "Records  and  Letters  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  "  (1895),  and  "  Constructive  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ,"  with  Shailer  Matthews  (1900).  He 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the  "Biblical  World" 
since  1893,  and  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology" since  1897.  In  1898  the  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.  Prof.  Bur- 
ton was  married,  Dec.  28,  1883,  to  Frances  Mary, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Jackson  Towuson.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Margaret  Burton. 

COULTER,  John  Merle,  educator,  was  born  in 
Ningpo,  China,  Nov.  20,  1851,  son  of  Moses  Stanley 
and  Caroline  ((^rowe)  Coulter. 
In  1853  his  father,  who  was  a 
Presbyterian  missionary,  died, 
and  his  mother  returned  to 
her  home  in  Indiana,  where 
her  father,  John  Finley  Crowe, 
was  a  professor  in  Hanover 
College.  After  studying  at 
Wabash  John  entered  Hanover 
College,  and  was  graduated  in 
1870.  For  two  years  following 
he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Logans- 
port  (Ind.)  Academy,  and  in 
1873-74  was  the  botanist  of  the 
U.  S.  geological  survey  in  the 
Rocky  mountains.  In  1874  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  nat- 
ural sciences  at  Hanover,  re- 
maining there  until  1879,  when 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  biology 
at  Wabash  College,  and  occu- 
pied it  for  two  years.  In  1891  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Indiana,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1893  to  become  president  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  serving  in  this  capacity  for  three  years,  and 
during  the  same  period  being  president  of  the  Bay 
View  Summer  University.  In  1896  he  became  head 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
this  department  special  attention  is  given  to  plant 
physiology,  morphology  and  ecology.  Beginning 
with  the  fundamentals  of  biology  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  the  courses  differentiate  into  special 
lines  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  investi- 
gator. The  department  occupies  the  Hull  Botanical 
Laboratory.  In  1875  Dr.  Coulter  founded  and  has 
since  edited,  the  "Botanical  Gazette,"  one  of  the 
leading  scientific  journals  of  the  country.  '  He  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works:  "Synopsis  of  the 
Flora  of  Colorado"  (1873);  "Manual  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Botany"  (1885);  "Handbook  of  Plant 
Dissection"  (1886);  "Revision  of  North  American 
Umbelliferse"  (1888);  "  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany" 
(6th  ed.,  1890);  "  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  Western 
■Texas"  (1891);  a  series  of  text-books,  "Plant  Rela- 
tions," "Plant  Structures"  and  "Plants"  (1899); 
"Plant  Studies"  (1900);  a  "Monograph  of  North 
American  Umbelliferse"  (1900),  and  "Morphology 
of  Spermatophytes "  (1901).  In  1897  he  was  cor- 
responding member  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science;  he  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  associatiou,  and  was  its  vice-president  in 
1891.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 
and  Washington  academies  of  science;  of  the  Ameri- 
can Botanical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1897,  and  is  an  associate  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Hanover  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  A.M.  upon  him  in  1873,  and 
that  of  Ph.D.  in  1882,  in  which  year  he  received  the 
same  degree  from  the  University  of  Indiana.  Dr. 
Coulter  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1874,  to  Georgie  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  George  Gaylord,  of  Delphi,  Ind. 
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They  have  had  four  children:  John  Gaylord,  ia- 
stractor  iu  botany  at  the  Syracuse  University;  Grace 
Allen,  Margaret  Garritt  and  Merle  Crowe  Coulter. 

MOODY,  William  Vaughan,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Spencer,  Ind.,  July  8,  1869, 
son  of  Francis  Burdette  and  Henrietta  Emily  (Stay) 
Moody.  His  father  was  a  native  of  western  New 
York  and  engaged  in  steamboat  traffic  between 
Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans.  His  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Indiana. 
In  1871  the  whole  family,  iu  which  William  Vaughan 
was  the  fifth  of  six  children,  removed  to  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.  There  he  spent  the  next  fifteen  years, 
until  the  death  of  his  parents.  He  then  entered  the 
Riverview  Academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  first 
as  a  student  and  afterwards  as  junior  military  officer 
and  assistant  in  classics.  In  1889  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  and  soon  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "  Harvard  Monthly,"  to  which  magazine  he  con- 
tributed a  number  of  articles  and  poems.  During 
this  time  he  also  published  several  poems  iu  "  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine."  He  completed  the  requirement  for 
the  degree  in  three  years  and  spent  his  senior  year 
In  Europe,  traveling  as  a  private  tutor.  He  then 
returned  to  Cambridge  to  be  graduated  with  his  class 
and  delivered  the  class  poem  on  that  occasion  (1893). 
The  next  year  he  spent  in  post-graduate  study  at 
Harvard,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  M.  together  with 
the  Bowdoin  prize  for  the  thesis,  ' '  A.n  Inquiry  Into 
Origins  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia"  (1894). 
After  another  year  at  Harvard,  as  assistant  in  the 
department  of  English,  and  a  brief  sojourn  in  Prance, 
he  accepted  the  position  of  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
he  still  (1901)  holds.  He  has  edited  since  graduation 
several  English  texts,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  the  complete  poems  of  Milton  (English  and 
Latin),  with  a  translation  of  the  Latin  poems  into  Eng- 
lish prose  (Cambridge  edition),  and  has  contributed 
various  critical  and  poetical  works  to  the  magazines, 
especially  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  (1898-1901), 
in  which  appeared  some  of  his  best  poems.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  still  a  young  poet  he  has 
already  succeeded  in  becoming  a  leading  object  of 
attention  in  the  American  literary  world.  His  two 
recent  publications,  "The  ilasque  of  Judgment," 
and  a  collection  of  "  Poems  "  have  brought  forth  not 
a  few  critical  notices  of  a  highly  appreciative  nature. 
Of  the  "ilasque  of  Judgment "  Mr.  William  Morton 
Payne  writes:  "Like  the  epics  of  Dante  and  jNIilton, 
it  is  concerned  with  no  less  a  theme  than  the  cos- 
mogony; like  'Faust,'  it  sets  speech  upon  the  lips 
of  archangels;  like  the  'Prometheus  Unbound,'  it 
personifies  the  creation  of  mythology."  JIuch  in 
the  same  spirit  are  the  comments  of  Prof.  Royce 
and  other  prominent  critics.  Of  the  "Poems," 
Mr.  Payne  says :  ' '  With  the  possible  exception  of 
what  has  been  done  by  Prof.  Woodberrj-,  no  such 
note  of  high  and  serious  song  has  been  sounded  in 
our  recent  American  poetry. "  'Those  among  them  that 
are  considered  the  best  are:  "Gloucester  Moors"; 
"An  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation";  "On  a  Soldier 
Fallen  in  the  Philippines,"  and  "The  Daguerreo- 
type."   Mr.  Moody  is  unmarried. 

HAIiE,  Georg'e  EUery,  astronomer,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  111. ,  June  29,  1868.  son  of  William  Ellery 
and  Mary  Scranton  Hale.  His  father  was  president 
of  the  Hale  Elevator  Co..  of  that  city.  The  sou 
studied  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1890.  Iu  1888  he  established  the 
Kenwood  Observatory  in  Chicago,  and  carried  on 
solar  investigations  there  in  1890-96.  In  1891-92  he 
lectured  at  tlie  Northwestern  University.jind  in  1892 
he  accepted  the  position  of  associate  professor  of  astro- 


physics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  becoming  pro- 
fessor there  in  1897.  During  the  winter  semester  of 
1893-94  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Prof. 
Hale  was  appointed  director  of  the  Yerkes  Obser- 
vatory at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, in  1892.  This  was  the  gift  of  Charies  T.  Yerkes, 
who  contributed  $350,000  for  its  erection  and  forplac- 
ing  in  it  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world.  The  main 
building  was  completed  in  1897.  The  observatory 
is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Williams 
Bay,  near  Lake  Geneva,  and  its  site  includes  about 
fifty  acres  of  wooded  land  fronting  on  the  lake.  The 
facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  special  researches  in 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  are  in  some  respects  of 
an  exceptional  nature;  accordingly,  opportunity  is 
given  to  men  of  science  connected  with  other  insti- 
tutions to  carry  on  investigations  at  this  observatory. 
Tlie  researches  of  the  observatory  include  Prof.  Hale's 
spectroscopic  studies  of  the  sun  and  stars;  Prof. 
Burnham's  observations  of  double  stars;  Prof.  Bar- 
nard's observations  of  planets,  satellites.stars,  nebulae, 
etc.;  Prof.  Frost's  spectroscopic  observations  of 
stellar  motions;  Mr.  Ritchey's  work  in  photograph- 
ing the  moon,  star  clusters  and  nebulae,  etc.  Since 
1895  Prof.  Hale  has  been  editor  of  "The  Astro- 
physical  Journal,"  one  of  its  publications.  In  1892-95 
he  was  joint  editor  of  "Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics." His  writings  include  papers  on  solar 
spectroscopy,  photography  of  the  solar  prominences, 
stellar  spectroscopy  and  similar  subjects.    The  spec- 


troheliograph,  an  instrument  for  photographing  the 
solar  prominences  without  an  eclipse,  is  his  inven- 
tion, and  he  was  awarded  the  Janssen  medal  by 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  for  work  done  with 
its  aid.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Astronomical 
and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America;  foreign  as- 
sociate of  the  Roj'aT  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon- 
don; foreign  member  of  the  Societa  degli  Spettros- 
copisti  Italiani,  and  a  member  of  the  Astronomische 
Gesellschaf t,  Societe  Francaise  de  Pliysique  and  other 
scientific  bodies.  The  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Sc.D. 
upon  him  in  1897.  Prof.  Hale  was  married,  Jiine 
5,  1890,  to  Evelina  S.,  daughter  of  William  Conklin, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children,  Mar- 
garet and  William  Ellery  Hale. 

HOLST,  Hermann  Edouard  von,  historian 
and  educator,  was  horn  at  Fellin,  Livonia,  Russia, 
June  19,  1841,  son  of  Valentine  and  Marie  (Lenz) 
von  Hoist,  of  German  descent.  His  father  was  a 
Lutheran  minister.  The  son  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  a  gymnasium  in  his  native  town,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1860  entered  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
leaving  it  in  1863  to  continue  his  studies  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1865.  In  the  summer  of  1866  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  a  teacher,  having  previously  begun  by 
travel  iu  France,  Italy  and  Algiers  to  develop  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  which  gives  his  university  in- 
struction a  peculiar  value.  During  a  second  visit  to 
southern  France  in  1867,  his  publication  of  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet  on  the  significance  of  the  attempt 
made  in  1866  by  a  Russian  revolutionist  upon  the  life 
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of  the  czar,  prevented  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg. 
In  July  of  1867  vou  Hoist  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  For  a  time  he  taught  modern  lan- 
guages at  a  small  private  school  for  children,  and 
later  became  assistant  editor  of  Schem's  "Deutsch- 
Amerikanisches  Conversations-Lexicon,''  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  correspondent  of  the  Cologne 
"  Zeitung."  With  the  enconragement  of  his  friend, 
the  eminent  historian  von  Sybel,  he  began  the  study 
of  our  government  and  history,  which  resulted  in 
his  great  work  upon  the  con- 
stitutional development  of  the 
United  States.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive pait  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1868  as  a  Republi- 
can speaker,  and  in  the  people's 
uprising  against  the  Tweed 
ring.  In  1872  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg,  as  assistant  (extraordi- 
nary) professor  of  American 
history  and  constitutional  law. 
In  1874  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Freiburg  in  Ba- 
den, as  professor  of  modern 
history,  a  position  he  occupied 
until  1878,  when  he  was  dele- 
gated by  thePrussian  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  make  further  his- 
torical investigations  in  the 
United  States,  having  placed  at  his  disposal  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  for  this  purpose.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  able  to  visit  the  southern  states  and  the 
districts  beyond  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  at  Cornell.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Germany  in  1879  he  received  a  call  to  the 
former  institution,  which  was  repeated  in  1880,  but 
both  were  declined  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
In  1883  he  was  one  of  the  European  guests  at  the 
opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  dur- 
ing this  visit  to  the  United  States  lectured  at  Har- 
vard University  and  in  St.  Paul  and  other  cities. 
Prof,  von  Hoist  is  not  wanting  in  political  expe- 
rience. In  Freiburg  he  was  repeatedly  entrusted  by 
his  colleagues  with  administrative  and  executive 
offices.  He  was  pro- rector  magnificus  at  the  time  of 
Emperor  Wilhelm's  death  in  1888,  and  was  dele- 
gated to  represent  the  university  at  the  funeral  in 
Berlin.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden  a  member  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  Baden  landtag,  serving  for  two  years,  being 
then  elected  by  the  university  as  its  representative 
for  three  consecutive  terms  of  four  years  each.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  sessions  he  was  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent by  the  grand  duke.  In  1892  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  having  accepted  the  call  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  head  professor  of  history,  which  position 
he  still  holds  (1901).  In  1894  Prof,  von  Hoist  gave  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  French  revolution 
at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  which  were  later 
published  with  additional  notes,  under  the  title 
"  The  French  Revolution  Tested  by  Mirabeau's  Ca- 
reer." In  1896-97  the  university  gave  him  one 
year's  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  on  account  of 
illness.  He  lectured  in  Freiburg  upon  the  history 
of  the  French  revolution,  of  Germany  since  the  Re- 
formation, of  the  Napoleonic  period  and  of  Europe 
since  1815,  beside  directing  seminary  work  on  vari- 
ous historical  topics.  His  principal  literary  work  for 
many  years  was  his  extended  history,  "  Verfa-ssung 
und  Democratic  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Ameri- 
ca," the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1873,  and 
which  is  now  complete,  comprising  in  the  English 
translation  seven  volumes  and  covering  the  period 
from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  the  outbreak 


of  the  civil  war.  Its  English  title  is  "Constitu- 
tional and  Political  Historj'  of  the  United  States." 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  published  "  Staalsreclit 
der  Vereinigten  Stajiten  von  America"  (translated) 
in  Marquardsen's  "  Handbuch  der  Oeffentlichen 
Rechte"  (1883);  the  volume  on  "  Calhoun  "  in  the 
American  statesmen  scries,  and  many  addresses,  es- 
says and  critical  papers.  He  is  coriespoudiug  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
honorary  member  of  a  number  of  American  learned 
societies.  Prof,  von  Hoist  was  married  in  New 
York  city,  April  23,  1872,  to  Annie  Isabelle,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Josiah  and  Jlary  (Thomas)  Hatt.  They 
have  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

HAIiE,  William  Gardner,  educator,  was  born 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  1849,  of  English  and 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  until  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  entered  the  Phillips  Exet'er  Academy  to 
prepare  for  college.  He  matriculated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1866,  and  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1870.  During  the  year  following  he  held 
a  fellowship  from  his  alma  mater  in  pliilosophy. 
In  1874  he  was  made  tutor  iu  Latin,  and  in  1876 
was  appointed  to  a  Harvard  traveling  fellowship  in 
classics.  He  spent  his  time  in  study  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  and  in  travel  in 
Italj'.  Prevented  by  temporary'  ill-health  from  con- 
tinuing his  studies  in  Europe  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  reappointed  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard.  In 
1880  he  was  called  to  the  professorsliip  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ,  resigning  it  in  1892  to  accept  the  head  pro- 
fessorship of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  position  he  still  holds  (1901).  When  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  was 
projected  he  was  made  cliairmau  of  the  managing 
committee.  He  was  elected  to  the  directorship  of 
the  school  in  its  first  year  (1895-96),  and  was  given 
leave  of  absence  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
this  purpose.  While  in  Rome  he  discoverd  a  manu- 
script of  Catullus  hidden  under  a  false  number  iu 
the  Vatican  library.  Upon  his  return  he  was  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  managing  committee  of  the 
school.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  for  the  year  1892-93,  chairman 
of  the  Latin  conference  1892-93,  and  member  of  the 
committee  of  twelve  appointed  b}'  the  American 
Pbilological  Association  in  1895.  His  imiwrtant 
published  papers  include:  "The  Sequence  of  Tenses 
in  Latin  "  (Americjin  Journal  of  Philology,  Vols. 
VIL,  4;  VIIL,  1;  and  IX.,  1);  "The  Cum-construc- 
tions:  Their  History  and  Functions"  (Parts  I.  and 
II.  of  Vol.  I.  of  Ihe  Cornell  "Studies  in  Clas- 
sical Philology "  (1888-89);  "Die  Cum-Konstruk- 
tionen:  Ihre  Geschichte  und  ihre  Fuuktionen "  (a 
translation  of  the  last  mentioned  work  by  A.  Neitzert, 
with  an  introduction  by  B.  Delbrilck,  Leipzig 
(1891);  "The  Art  of  Reading  Latin:  How  to 
Teach  It  "  (1887);  "  L'Art  de  Lire  le  Latin: 
Comment  il  faut  I'euseigner "  (a  translation  of  the  ' 
last  mentioned  work  by  Keelhoff,  1890);  "  Aims 
and  Methwls  of  Classical  Study"  (1888);  "Democ- 
racy and  Education"  (1893);  "The  Place  of  the 
University  in  American  Life"  (1893);  "Should 
Greek  be  Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts? "  (1893):  "Extended  and  Remote  Deliberatives 
in  Greek"  (1893);  "The  Anticipatory  Subjunctive 
in  Greek  and  Latin  "  (1894);  "  Did  Verse-Ictus  De- 
stroy Word- Accent  in  Latin  Poetry"  (1895);  "Syl- 
hibitication  in  Roman  Speech  "  (1396);  "A  New 
Manuscript  of  Catullus"  (1896);  "TheCodexRomanus 
of  Catullus"  (1898),  and  "The  Roman  Pronunciation 
of  Latin  "  (1898).  Jlr.  Hale's  general  attitude  towards 
the  place  and  significance  of  classical  studies  in 
modern  life  is  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
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"  Aims  and  Methods  of  Classical  Studies."  Apart 
from  liis  recent  work  upon  the  text  of  Catullus, 
his  field  for  special  research  has  been  the  syntax  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  this  department  of  classical  study  have 
received  most  favorable  consideration  from  scholars 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  while  the  results 
which  they  embody  have  been  widely  accepted. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  a  direct  bearing  on 
pedagogic  practice,  and  their  incorporation  in  re- 
cent German,  French  and  English  school  grammars 
abd  editions  gives  to  them  a  practical  significance 
iiat  always  vouchsafed  to  purely  scientific  work. 
But  while  the  studies  thus  considered  make  up  the 
most  important  part  of  Mr.  Hale's  scholarly  publica- 
tions,it  is  probable  that  he  has  affected  classical  schol- 
arship in  the  United  States  most  widely  through  bis 
paper  on  "The  Art  of  Reading  Latin,"  which  has 
exercised  the  most  potent  influence  in  promoting  a 
more  rational  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  and  teaching  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
classical  languages.  All  of  Mr.  Hale's  writings  are 
characterized  by  a  lucidity  of  presentation  which  has 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  favorable  at- 
tention wliich  they  have  so  generally  received.  In 
1895  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union 
College,  and  in  1896  from  Princeton  University. 
Since  18  he  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  "  Classi- 
cal Review."  He  was  married,  in  1883,  to  Harriet 
Knowles  Swinburne,  of  Newport,  R.  L 

BTJBNHAM,  Sherburne  Wesley,  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  in  1838.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  the  English  branches  at 
the  Thetford  Academy,  and  then  studied  stenog- 
raphy, which  he  adopted  as  a  profession.  He  was 
engaged  as  shorthand  reporter  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1859,  and  for  two  years  during  the  war  was 
the  official  reporter  of  the  military  court  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  reported  officially  the  state  reconstruction 
convention  of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Jlississippi. 
He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1867,  and  continued  to 
follow  his  profession  as  a  law  reporter  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  AVhen  in  London,  in  1860,  he  pur- 
chased a  small  telescope  for  £5  and  brought  it  home 
with  him.  This  inferior  instrument  leading  liim  to 
desire  something  better,  he  purchased  a  3^-inch 
refractor,  and  used  it  for  a  time  in  connection  with 
Webb's  "Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes. " 
This  led  to  his  procuring  the  best  works  on  physical 
and  mathematical  astrononi}',  which  he  studied  un- 
til he  had  mastered  the  general  principles  of  the 
science.  In  1869  he  procured  from  Messrs.  Alvan 
Clark  &  Sons,  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  at  the  cost  of 
§800,  a  telescope  with  a  six-inch  object  glass  to 
further  his  investigations  in  a  course  of  independent 
.study  which  he  had  now  marked  out  for  himself. 
The  telescope  was  set  up  in  a  cylinderical  building 
in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on  Vincennes  avenue,  and 
thus  equipped  he  pursued  his  work  with  unremitting 
application,  all  the  while  continuing  his  dailyduties 
as  stenographer  during  the  sessions  of  the  court. 
Little  had  been  done  in  the  line  of  discovery  of  new 
doubles,  and  before  he  began  he  had  no  intention  of 
adding  to  the  catalogues  already  in  existence,  but 
his  remarkable  acnteness  of  vision  making  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  instrument  enabled  him  to  make 
some  important  discoveries  of  double  stars.  As  he 
lacked  instruments  for  measuring  them,  he  sent  a 
list  to  Baron  Dembourski,  of  Italy,  the  eminent  as- 
tronomer, with  the  request  that  he  should  do  the 
work,  and  the  latter  complied,  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging Mr.  Burnham  to  continue  his  investiga- 
tions." In  1873  he  sent  two  lists,  aggregating  101 
new  double  stars,  to  England,  and  these,  together 
with  a  criticism  of  the  catalogue  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,    by  him,  were  published   in  the   "  Monthly 


Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society."  During 
the  following  twenty  months  he  forwarded  to  the 
same  publication  additional  lists  of  296  new  double 
stars,  a  larger  number  than  had  been  discovered  by 
all  living  astronomers  during  the  preceding  forty 
years.  Subsequently  he  discovered  almost  70i0 
more,  a  total  of  more  tlian  1,000,  and  this  he  did 
with  scarcely  any  of  the  usual  astronomical  ap- 
pliances, with  no  sidereal  clock,  no  transit  instru- 
ment, nothing  in  .brief  but  a  six-inch  telescope, 
mounted  equatorially  on  a  stout  piece  of  timber  im- 
bedded in  the  ground.  In  1876  Mr.  Burnham  was 
given  the  use  of  the  18>^-incli  telescope  of  the  Dear- 
born Observatory,  making  many  important  dis- 
coveries and  measures.  He  also  prepared  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  double  stars  3-et  discovered,  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  In  1879,  when 
Mount  Hamilton  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  Lick 
Observatory,  he  was  selected,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Prof.  Newcomb,  to  report  on  the  atmospheric 
and  other  conditions  of  the  localitj'^,  and  subsequently 
observed  the  transit  of  Mercury  from  the  same  spot 
in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Holden.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  astronomers  of  Lick  Observa- 
tory, and  continued  to  use  the  36-inch  refractor,  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  until  June,  1893, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Chicago,  where 
he  had  been  offered  the  important  position  of  clerk 
of  the  U.  8.  courts.     In  1897  he  became  connected 


with  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  having  the  use  of  the 
great  40-inch  telescope.  Out  of  the  1,374  new  double 
stars  discovered  by  Mr.  Burnham  197  are  naked-eye 
stars,  not  previously  known  to  be  double.  Of  the  total 
number  no  fewer  than  120  have  been  proved  to  be 
physically  connected  by  later  measurements;  more- 
over, he  has  found  new  components  to  113  old  pairs, 
and  of  all  known  pairs  whose  distance  is  under  1" 
Mr.  Burnham  has  added  more  than  one-half.  Also, 
he  computed  the  orbit  of  the  companion  of  Sirius 
and  found  its  period  to  be  fifty-three yeare.  In  1894 
he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society.  Mr.  Burnham  is  a  contributor 
to  many  scientific  periodicals,  including  the  ' '  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten,"  •'Knowledge,"  "The 
American  Journal  of  Science,"  "The  Sidereal  Mes- 
senger," and  "Monthly  Notices  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Association."  A  general  cata- 
ogue  of  all  his  double  star  discoveries  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  at  an  early  day. 

DEWEY,  John,  educator,  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  Oct.  20,  1859,  son  of  Archibald  Sprague 
and  Lucina  Artemisia  (Rich)  Dewey.  His  father 
(1813-91),  was  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  a  merchant, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  and  geniality.  The 
son  received  his  early  education  at  the  Burlington 
public  high  school,  was  graduated  at  the  Univei-sity 
of  Vermont  in  1879  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and 
subsequently  pursued  a  course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1884.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  instructor  of 
philosopliy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  two 
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years  later  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  assistant 
professor  there.  In  1888,  however,  he  resigned  to 
become  full  professor  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, but  remained  only  one  year,  when" the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  called  him  back  to  take  the  chair  of 
of  philosophy  there,  and  witli  that  institution  he  re- 
mained until  1894  He  was  then  offered  a  position 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy  and 
education  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  this 
office,  combined  with  the  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy, he  still  holds,  lecturing  especially  upon  ethics 
and  logic.  In  connection  with  his  educational  work 
he  founded  and  conducted  an  experimental  school 
for  children,  widely  known  for  its  investigations 
upon  the  relation  of  the  psychology  of  childhood  to 
methods  and  subject  matter  of  teaching.  He  is  an 
associate  editor  of  the  "Psychological  Review  "  and 
a  regular  contributor  to  that  and  other  philosophical 
journals.  Among  his  published  works  are:  "Psy- 
chology" (1886); ' '  Outlines  of  Ethics  "  (1890);  "Study 
of  Ethics"  (1894);  "  School  and  Society"  (1899),  and 
"  Psychology  of  Numbers"  (1895).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Quadrangle  Club  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Psy- 
chological Association.  Dr.  Dewey  was  married  at 
Fenton,  Mich.,  July  27,  1886,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Gordon  and  Lucy  (Riggs)  Chipman,  of  that  place, 
and  has  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

WILKINSON,  William  Cleaver,  educator 
and  author,  was  born  at  Westford,  Vt.,  Oct.  19, 
1833,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and 
Sarah  (Cleaver)  Wilkinson.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  New  York, 
in  1857,  and  at  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  in  1859. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.  After  a  little  less  than 
twoyears,  his  health  failing,  he 
went  abroad,  spending  a  winter 
in  Paris  and  attending  lectures 
in  the  university.  Then,  having 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  he 
returned  and  became  professor 
ad  interim  of  nKxiem  languages 
in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
While  occupying  this  position 
he  was  married,  in  1863,  to  Har- 
riet Sergeant,  daughter  of  Prof.  John  F.  Richardson, 
head  of  the  Latin  department  in  that  institution.  His 
health  continuing  delicate,  he,  with  his  wife, made  the 
journey  across  the  plains  to  Denver  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  This  experience  so  far  restored  him  that 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Bap- 
tist Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  but  his  health  breaking 
again  he  relinquished  the  hope  of  being  a  pastor,  and 
undertook  a  private  school  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
From  this  employment,  in  which  he  had  been  pros- 
perous, he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
This  chair  he  filled  from  1872  to  1881,  declining  an 
urgent  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  department 
of  English  in  the  University  of  IVIichigan,  which 
came  to  him  in  1878.  He  had  some  two  years 
previously  declined  an  invitation  from  the  same  in- 
stitution to  become  professor  of  the  German  language 
and  literature.  In  1878  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  Rochester.  In  1881  he 
retired  from  Rochester  to  Tarrytown,  where  he  had 
previously  established  his  residence,  and  there  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  work.  In  1892  he  accepted  a 
professorship  and  removed  to  the  new  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  is  still  holding  the  chair  of  poetry 
and    criticism.     Prof.    Wilkinson    has    repeatedly 


traveled  abroad.  He  has  also  made  extensive  tours 
on  the  American  continent,  visiting  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  republic 
of  Mexico.  Besides  contributing  largely  in  both 
prose  and  verse  to  many  of  the  leading  periodicals, 
he  has  published  the  following  books:  "  The  Dance 
of  Modern  Society"  (1868);  "A  Free  Lance  in  the 
Field  of  Life  and  Letters"  (1874):  "The  Baptist 
Principle "  (1881,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  1897); 
"Webster:  An  Ode  with  Notes"  (1882),  a  poem 
originally  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  afterwards 
in  part  at  the  Webster  centennial  at  Marshfield, 
Mass.;  "Poems"  (1883);  "  Preparatory  Greek  Course 
in  English"  (1888);  Preparatory  Latin  Course  in  Eng- 
lish "(1884);  "College  Greek  Course  iu  English" 
(1885);  "Edwin  Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  as  Pagan- 
izer  '  (1885);  "College  Latin  Course  iu  English" 
(1886);  "Classic  French  Course  in  English  "(1887); 
"  Classic  German  Course  in  English  "  (1888);  "  The 
Epic  of  Saul"  (1891),  aud  "The  Epic  of  Paul" 
(1897).  The  series  of  books  devoted  to  foreign  lit- 
erature in  English  were  used  for  some  ten  years  by 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  of 
which  association  Prof.  Wilkinson  was  from  the 
first,  as  he  still  is,  a  counsellor.  The  sales  of  these 
books  have  aggregated  nearly  half  a  million  copies. 
"  The  Dance  of  Modern  Society"  has  had  a  large  sale 
and  is  still  in  active  demand.  The  two  epics  have 
each  lately  passed  to  a  second  edition.  The  author 
visited  Palestine  and  the  East  in  the  course  of  their 
composition.  Prof.  Wilkinson  was  for  some  years  an 
active  member  of  the  famous  Greek  Club,  of  New 
York  city;  the  "Pundit"  Club  in  Rochester;  the 
Fortnightly  Club,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Quad- 
rangle Club  of  Chicago. 

LOEB,  Jacques,  physiologist,  was  bom  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  April  7,  1859,  son  of  Benedict  Loeb. 
He  attended  the  Ascanisches  Gymnasium  of  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin, Munich  and  Strassburg.  Upon  graduation  at 
the  Strassburg  University  he  received  the  degree  of 
M-D.  (1884),  and  was  later  engaged  as  assistant  in 
physiology  at  the  University  of  Wuerzburg  (1886- 
88),  and  at  that  of  Strassburg  (1888-90).  Having 
spent  a  short  time  in  Naples,  Italy,  as  a  student 
at  the  local  biological  station  (until  1891),  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  first  became  associ- 
ate professor  in  biology  at  the  Biyn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  (1891-92),  and  then  assistant  profes- 
sor of  experimental  biology  and  ph3siology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  (1892-95).  Consecutively  he 
was  made  associate  professor  (1895-1900),  and  pro- 
fessor of  physiology,  which  latter  post  he  now 
holds.  Dr.  Loeb  has  won  wide  reuown  by  his 
scientific  experiments  aud  publications.  His  recent 
work,  "Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Comparative  Psychology"  (New  York,  1900),  has 
attracted  especial  attention,  even  outside  of  scien- 
tific circles.  It  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  physi- 
ological psychology,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation.  He 
shows  in  it  by  means  of  a  mass  of  experimeuts  that 
instinctive  and  involuntaiy  actions,  which  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  directed  by  half-conscious 
brain  centres  or  ganglions,  are  due  either  to  chemical 
or  "tropic"  reactions,  or  both.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  "  involuntaiy  functions "  of  the  higher 
animals.  It  is  found,  for  instance,  that  a  certain 
chemical  solution,  of  which  common  salt  is  an  ele- 
ment, causes  muscular  tissue  to  contract  rhythmic- 
ally. Testing  this  on  portions  of  the  heart  tissue 
and  on  detached  hearts  of  certain  animals  Loeb 
showed  that  it  would  inevitably  cause  such  contrac- 
tions, or  heart  beats,  and  on  injecting  it  into  the  hu- 
man blood  vessels,  he  foimd  it  had  the  same  effect. 
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Thus  a  mass  of  activities  throughout  tlie  animal  world 
which  have  been  formerly  ascribed  to  intelligence 
or  to  ganglionic  supervision  are  shown  to  be  simple 
chemical,  physical  or  galvanic  reactions,  such  as  are 
common  to  all  protoplasmic  matter.  Besides  this 
woik  and  several  articles  contributed  to  scientific 
journals  Dr.  Loeb  has  published  "  Animal  Heliotrop- 
ism" (1890),  and  "Physiological  Morphology" (1891). 
He  was  married  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  m  1890,  to 
Anne  L.,  daughter  of  G.  H.  Leonard,  and  has  two 
sons,  Leonard  Benedict  and  Robert. 

WHITMAN,  Charles  Otis,  biologist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Woodstock,  Me.,  Dec.  14,  1842, 
sonof  Joseph  W.andMarcia(Leonard)  Whitman.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor,  John  Whitman,  came  to 
this  country  from  England  before  1838  and  settled 
at  Weymouth,  Mass.  Mr.  Whitman  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1868  and  in  the  following 
year  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the  Westford 
Academy,  where  he  remained  until  1873,  when  he 
became  master  in  English  at  the  High  School,  Boston. 
Going  abroad  in  1874,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1878. 
In  1879  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1880-81  he  was  professor  of  zoSlogy 
at  tlie  Imperial  University  of  Japan  and  in  1882  at 
the  Naples  zoological  station.  He  was  an  assistant 
in  zoology  at  Harvard  University  in  1883-85;  di- 
rector of  the  AUis  Lake  Laboratory  in  1886-89,  and 
professor  of  zoology  at  Clark  University  in  1889-92. 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  still  occupies  this  chair  (1901).  Since  1888  he 
has  been  director  of  the  marine  biological  laboratory. 
Wood's  Hpll,  Mass.  The  aim  of  this  laboratory, 
which  was' incorporated  in  1888,  at  first  was  to  pro- 
vide a  station  for  summer  work  in  maiine  zoology, 
but  the  scope  of  its  work  has  enlarged  until  it  now 
includes  the  chief  branches  of  both  animal  and  plant 
morphology  and  physiology.  While  offering  un- 
rivaled facilities  for  instruction,  its  dominant  pur- 
pose is  original  investigation.  Its  organization  is 
national  and  co-operative  in  character,  consisting  of 
a  corporation  of  about  four  hundred  members,  rep- 
resenting the  leading  colleges,  universities  and 
schools  of  the  country,  a  board  of  trustees  and  a 
scientific  staff.  He  is  editor  of  the  "Journal  of 
Morphology,"  which  he  established  in  1887;  also 
of  the  "Biological  Bulletin,"  and  the  "Biological 
Lectures,"  and  is  author  of  "Methods  of  Research 
in  Microscopical  Anatomy  and  Embryology  "  (18  ). 
The  University  of  Nebraska  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  him  in  1894.  Prof.  Whitman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  foreign 
member  of  the  Linnaean  Society. 

IjATJGHLiIN,  James  Laurence,  educator,  was 
born  at  Deerfield,  O.,  April  2,  1850,  son  of  Harvey 
and  Mary  Minerva  (Mills) Laughliu,  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian descent.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1873,  taking  the  highest  honors  in  his- 
tory. From  1873  to  1878  he  spent  as  fii-st  assist- 
ant in  Hopkinson's  private  classical  school  in  Bos- 
ton, preparing  pupils  for  Harvard,  and  while  here 
he  published  a  work  on  Anglo-Saxon  legal  pro- 
cedure. In  1878  he  was  called  to  Harvard  as  in- 
structor in  political  economy,  and  in  1883  was  made 
assistant  professor.  The  Finance  Club,  projected  by 
him,  was  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  in  Har- 
vard. He  had  a  hand  in  the  establishment  of  the 
' '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  "  and  contributed 
to  its  pages.  He  also  projected  in  1883  the  Political 
Economy  Club,  of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer.  In  1884  Prof.  Laughlin  brought  out  an 
edition  of  "Mills'  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
reducing  the  two  volumes  of  the  original  to  one  and 


adding  an  equal  amount  of  new  material  of  bis  own 
in  the  form  of  bibliographical  and  biographical 
notes,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  political  economy, 
and  in  particular  a  collection  of  materials  for  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States,  to  illustrate 
to  American  students  the  principles  of  the  science. 
This  book  was  used  as  a  text-book  at  Harvard,  Yale 
and  other  universities,  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  In  1885  he  published  "The  Study  of  Po- 
litical Economy."  The  aim  of  this  book  was  to 
analyze  the  qualities  of  mind  brought  into  play  by 
the  study  of  political  economy,  and  to  suggest  to 
students  and  teachere  the  best  methods  of  work.  In 
1885  he  produced  a  ' '  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States."  A  writer  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view" said  of  it:  "  It  is  much  more  than  a  chronicle 
of  American  monetary  history;  it  penetrates  to  the 
causes  of  every  successive  phenomenon,  and  thus 
runs  off  into  general  investigations  and  discussions 
of  almost  every  question  of  interest  connected  with 
the  currency."  He  became  president  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. During  1890-93  he  was  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Cornell  University,  where  his  work  was 
stimulating  and  effective.  Since  1892  he  has  held 
the  chair  of  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Of  late  years  Prof.  Laughlin  has  occu- 
pied himself  especially  with  the  study  of  money 
and  the  currency.  In  1894r-95  he  prepared  for  the 
government  of  San  Domingo 
a  scheme  of  monetary  re- 
form, which  was  afterward 
adopted,  and  in  1898  he  was 
a  member  of  the  monetary 
commission  created  by  the 
Indianapolis  Monetary  Con- 
ference. Other  published 
works  are:  "Gold  and  Prices 
Since  1873"  (1887);  "Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy" 
(1888);  "  Indian  Silver  Cur- 
rency "  (translated  from  the 
German  of  EUslaetter,  1895); 
"Facts  AboutMoney"(1895), 
and  "  Report  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  "  (1898). 
He  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy," 
and  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  "Atlantic  Montlily,"  the  "  International  Review," 
the  "North  American  Review,"  the  "Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,"  "Science,"  the  "  Quarter!}^  Journal 
of  Economics,"  and  other  journals.  In  1873  Harvard 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of  A.M. 
and  Ph.  D.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  Inter- 
nationale de  Statistique  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Societe  d'Etudes  Sociales  et  Politiques. 

SALISBURY,  Bollin  D.,  geoligist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Spring  Prairie,  Walworth  co.. 
Wis.,  Aug.  17,  1859,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lucinda 
(Bryant)  Salisbury.  After  attending  the  district 
school  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  state  normal  school,  Whitewater,  Wis., 
and  in  1877-78  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  Port 
Washington.  Entering  Bel oit  College,  he  was  grad- 
uated there  Ph.B.  iu  1881;  was  an  instructor  in  the 
academy  of  that  institution  until  1883,  and  from  1884 
until  1891  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  iu  the  col- 
lege, although  he  spent  1887-88  in  Europe,  chiefly 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1891  he  was 
professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1892  he  accepted  the  chair  of  geographic 
geology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  position 
he  still  (1901)  holds,  becoming  dean  of  the  Ogden 
School  of  Science  there  in  1898.  In  1883  he  became 
an  assistant  to  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  in  the  work 
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of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey;  has  retained  his  con- 
nection with  this  survey  until  the  present  time,  and 
in  1890  assumed  charge  of  the  surface  geology  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  geological  survey  of  that  state. 
In  1895  Prof.  Salisbury  accompanied  the  Peary 
auxiliary  expedition  to  North  Greenland.  In  1884 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Beloit  College. 
He  prepared  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  Jersey 
geological  survey  for  the  years  1893  to  1899,  and  has 
published  a  "Physical  Geography  of  New  Jersey" 
(1896);  "Geography  of  Chicago  and  Its  Environs," 
with  W.  A.  Alden  (1899):  "  The  Geography  of  the 
Region  About  Devil's  Lake  and  the  Dalles  of  Wis- 
consin," with  W.  W.  Atwood (1900),  and  "The Drift- 
less  Area  of  Southwestern  Wisconsin,"  with  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  (sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S. 
geological  survej'),  beside  numerous  articles  in  the 
"Journal  of  Geology"  in  1892-1900,  and  occasional 
contributions  to  the  "American  Geologist,"  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  "and  the  bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America. 

BUTTS,  Annice  E.  Bradford,  educator,  was 
born  at  Rome,  N.  Y,,  Sept.  22,  1844,  daughter  of 
David  Knight  and  Emily  (Wilcox)  Butts.  Her  first 
American  ancestor  was  AViUiani  Bradford,  governor 

of  Connecticut.  Josiah 
Butts,  her  great-great- 
grandfather, had  six 
sons  and  seven  grand- 
sons in  various  ra  nksof 
the  Continental  army 
during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  Her  father 
was  a  land  owner.  She 
attended  the  Rome 
and  Vernon  academ- 
ies, and  was  subse- 
quently graduated  at 
Stanwix  Seminary  in 
1867.  She  became 
principal  of  Joliet 
West  Division  High 
School,  remaining  in 
that  position  until 
1871.  From  1871  to 
1877  she  was  a  teacher 
in  Dearborn  Semi- 
nary, Cliicago;  from 
1881  to  1886  principal 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Street  School,  Chicago,  in 
tlie  latter  year  becoming  principal  and  owner  of 
Kenwood  Institute,  which  position  she  now  liolds. 
The  Kenwood  Institute,  in  1893,  became  an  affiliated 
academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  in  1901 
opened  a  branch  school  in  Paris.  In  1898  she  was 
given  the  degree  of  51.  A.  at  Washington  College. 
Miss  Butts  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
Chicago;  Travel  Class,  Chicago,  of  which  she  was 
director  for  nine  years,  and  of  the  Arche  Club.  She 
is  still  engaged  in  teaching  her  favorite  branch  of 
study,  the  history  of  art,  in  which  she  has  made  a 
life  research,  enriched  by  foreign  travel. 

CHAMBERLIN,  Thomas  Crowder,  geolo- 
gist and  educator,  was  born  near  Mattoon,  Colesco., 
III.,  Sept.  25,  1843,  son  of  Rev.  John  and. Cecelia 
Chamberlin.  He  was  graduated  at  Beloit  College  in 
1866.  He  then  passed  two  years  as  principal  of  the  Del: 
avan  (Wis.)  High  School,  and  while  there  developed 
an  interest  in  physical  science,  which  determined  his 
future  profession.  In  1868-69  he  took  a  post-gmdu- 
ate  course  in  science  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  at  its  close  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  sciences 
in  the  state  normal  school  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
where  his  ability  as  an  instructor  soon  brought  him 
into  notice.     In  1873  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
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geology,  zodlogy  and  botany  in  Beloit  College,  and 
was  as  the  same  time  made  assistant  geologist  of  the 
Wisconsin  geological  survey.  In  1876  he  became 
chief  geologist  at  Wisconsin.  After  this  appoint- 
ment he  suspended  his  active  work  at  Beloit  for 
three  years  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  work  upon 
the  geological  survey.  The  publication  of  the  re- 
port of  this  survey,  which  was  begim  in  1877,  was 
not  completed  iiutil  1881,  and  then  included  four 
large  volumes,  illustrated  with  many  plates.  In  1878 
he  visited  Switzerland  and  made  a  special  study  of 
glaciers  in  the  Alps.  In  1881  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  glacial  division  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey 
and  with  this  appointment  his  connection  with  Be- 
loit College  closed.  Under  his  direction  the  study 
of  glacial  geology  received  a  great  impetus  through- 
out the  country.  During  this  period  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  Columbian  University, 
but  never  entered  upon  active  work  there.  In  1887 
he  became  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
retaining  his  position  on  the  survey.  During  the 
five  years  of  his  administration  the  prosperity  of  the 
university  was  unexampled.  It  was  reorganized  on 
the  modern  university  basis  and  doubled  in  numbers 
and  in  its  facilities  and  efficiency.  The  instructors 
were  increased  by  over  a  score;  a  splendid  science 
hall  was  completed  and  equipped;  three  new  build- 
ings were  in  the  process  of  construction,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  university  extension  lectures  was  adopted 
and  put  into  successful  operation.  He  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1892  to  accept  the  head  professorship 
of  geology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  work 
as  U.  S.  geologist  has  taken  him  over  a  large  part 
of  the  coiuitry  and  has  made  him  one  of  the  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  geology  of  our  country  and 
especially  upon  the  glacial  period.  In  1894  lie  vis- 
ited north  Greenland  as  geologist  to  the  Peary  aux- 
iliary expedition  and  made  a  special  study  of  its 
glacial  phenomena,  upon  which  he  has  published  an 
extended  series  of  articles.  He  is  the  autlior  of 
"Geology  of  Wisconsin,"  and  has  written  many 
papers  on  geology,  some  of  which  were  read  before 
the  international  congress  of  geologists;  others  be- 
fore the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  of  wliich  he  has  been  vice-president;  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science  and  Arts,  of  which 
he  was  a  charter  member,  and  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  of  which  he  has  been  president,  while 
many  of  them  have  appeared  in  periodicals  and  bul- 
letins of  the  day.  In  1882  Prof.  Chamberlin  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  both  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1887  Beloit  College,  the  Columbian  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  is  director  of  the  Walker  Museum, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Geologj'."  In  1867  he 
was  married  to  Alma  Isabel,  daughter  of  James 
Wilson. 

MATHEWS,  Shailer,  educator,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Me. ,  May  26,  1863,  son  of  Jonathan  Ben- 
nett and  Sophia  Lucinda  (Shailer)  Mathews,  and  a 
descendant  of  James  Mathews,  wlio  removed  from 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  Yarmouth  in  1639  and  in 
1664  was  a  member  of  the  general  court.  From 
James  the  line  of  descent  runs  through  his  son, 
Thomas;  his  son,  John,  who  was  married  to  Han- 
nah Sturgis;  their  son,  David,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Hedge;  their  .son,  Elislia  (who  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Boston  tea  party  '),  and  his  wife,  Mercy  Whelden; 
their  son,  Jonathan,  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Ingraham, 
and  their  son,  Elijah,  and  his  wife,  Anna  Bennett,  who 
were  Prof.  Mathews'  grandparents.  Among  his 
maternal  ancestors  were  Gov.  Bradford  and  Stephen 
Hopkins.  Jonathan  Bennett  Mathews  is  a  merchant 
in  Boston,  Mass.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Colby 
University  in  1884  and  at  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
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tution  in  1837.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  in  Colby 
University,  where,  in  1889,  he  became  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy.  In  1890-91  he  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  New  Testament  history  and 
interpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1894 
and  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in  1897. 
He  still  (1901)  occupies  this  chair,  while  he  has  been 
junior  dean  of  the  divinity  school  since  1899.  Prof. 
Mathews  is  the  author  of  "Select  Mediaeval  Docu- 
ments" (1893);  "The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus" 
(1897);  "  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Pales- 
tine" (1899);  "The  French  Revolution:  a  Sketch" 
(1900),  and  "  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,"  with  E.  D.  Burton  (1901).  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  In  1887 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.JI.  and  in  1901  that  of 
D.  D.  from  Colby  University.  He  was  married,  July 
16,  1890,  to  Mary  Philbrick,  daughter  of  Jones  Ray- 
mond Elden,  of  Waterville,  jMe.  They  have  two 
children,  Robert  Elden  and  Helen  Mathews. 

SHOKET,  Paul,  educator,  was  born  at  Daven- 
port, Scott  CO.,  la.,  Aug.  3,  1857,  son  of  Daniel 
Lewis  and  Maria  Antoinette  (Merriam)  Shorey.  He 
is  descended  from  Francis  Whitmore,  his  earliest 
American  ancestor,  and  his  wife,  Isabel  Parke,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  through  their  son,  John,  and  his 
■wife,  Rachel  Poulter;  their  son,  John,  and  bis 
wife,  Mary  Lane;  their  daughter,  Susannah,  and 
her  husband,  Benjamin  Webber;  their  daugliter, 
Martha,  and  her  husband,  John  Hosmer;  their 
daughter,  Martha,  and  her  husband,  Thompson  Ba- 
con; their  son,  Reuben,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Clarke, 
and  their  daughter,  Nancy,  and  her  husband,  John 
A.  Merriam,  who  were  Paul  Shorey's  grandparents. 
Thompson  Bacon  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  Nathan  Reed,  another  ancestor,  was  one 
of  Capl.  Parker's  minute  men  at  Lexington.  After 
finishing  the  course  at  the  Chicago  High  School  in 
1874,  Paul  entered  Harvard  Univei'sity,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1878.  In  1880  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  with  his  father  in  that  city.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig  in  1881-83;  the  University  of  Bonn  in 
1882,  and  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens,  1883-83.  In  1884  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Munich.  Returning 
to  America  lie  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  in  1885,  and  held  this  position  until 
1893,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  is  still  head  of  that  department.  During 
the  year  1901-3  he  was  professor  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  He  is  the 
author  of  "  De  Platonis  Idearum  Doctrina"  (1884); 
"The  Idea  of  Good  in  Plato's  Republic"  (1895); 
"The  Odes  and  Epodcs  of  Horace"  (1898),  and 
numerous  articles  in  "The  Dial,"  "The  Forum," 
"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  "  The  Nation,"  and  other  peri- 
odicals. He  is  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Quad- 
rangle clubs  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Shorey  was  married 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  20,  1895,  to  Emma  Large 
Gilbert. 

MacCLINTOCK,  William  Darnall,  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Elizaville,  Ky.,  July  38,  1858, 
son  of  Alexander  and  Cornelia  (Darnall)  MacClin- 
tock.  His  early  education  was  received  at  Millei-s- 
burg,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Kentucky  Wesleyau  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1878.  For  two  years  he  taught  at  Millersburg,  and 
in  1880  began  a  post-graduate  coui-se  in  the  English 
department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  holding  a 
graduate  scholarship  in   that  institution    for    two 


years.  He  was  appointed  instructor  in  English  in 
Chautauqua  College  in  1881,  continuing  in  the  work 
until  1898.  He  was  a  student  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1884-86,  and  pastor  of  the 
Disciples'  Church,  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  1886-88.  In 
1889  he  became  professor  of  English  at  AVells  College, 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  The  latter  position  he  resigned  in 
June,  1891,  and  in  the  foUov/ing  year  was  elected 
assistant  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versitj'  of  Chicago,  with  which  institution  he  has 
since  been  connected.  In  1894  he  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  associate  professor  in  his  department, 
and  dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges.  He  was  advanced 
to  a  full  professorship  in  1899.  Prof.  MacCliutock 
was  married  at  Southside,  Ky.,  on  July  7,  1886,  to 
Lucia  Porter,  daughter  of  J.  Franklin  and  Sarah 
(Scott)  Lander.     They  have  four  children. 

HENDERSON,  Charles  Richmond,  clergy- 
man and  educator,  was  born  at  Covington,  Ind., 
Dec.  17,  1848,  son  of  Albert  Henderson  and  Loraine 
(Richmond)  Henderson.  He  was  gi-aduated  A.B.  at 
the  Universitj'  of  Chicago  in  1870  and  he  subse- 
quently received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  that  col- 
lege. He  prepared  for  the  ministry  at  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminarj'  and  afterward  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  that 
institution.  From  1873  to  1882 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Firet 
Baptist  Church  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ;  for  the  follow- 
ing ten  years  he  had  charge  of 
the  Woodward  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  since  1892  he  has  held 
appointments  as  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference for  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection in  1898,  and  holds 
membership  in  the  American 
Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science.  He 
has  been  or  is  trustee  or  di- 
rector of  several  institutions  and  societies,  including 
the  Rose  Orphan  Home,  Association  of  Charities,  and 
the  Home  of  Industry  for  Discharged  Prisoners.  He 
published  works  entitled  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents  "in  1893; 
"  Development  of  Doctrine  in  the  Epistles  "  (1895); 
"  The  Social  Spirit  in  America  "  (1897);  "  Social  Set- 
tlements" and  "Social  Elements"  (1897).  He 
was  married  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1873,  to  Ella  L. 
Levering. 

TUFTS,  James  Hayden,  educator,  was  born 
at  Mon?on,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  about  1858,  son 
of  Rev.  James  and  JIary  Elizabeth  (Warren)  Tufts. 
His  earliest  American  ancestors  in  any  line  were: 
Rev.  Ralph  Wheelock,  who  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try about  1630  and  settled  at  Medbury,  Mass.,  and 
Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who 
came  over  about  the  same  time  The  earliest 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Tufts,  emigrated  probably 
from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  about  1738  and  settled 
at  West  Brookfield,  Mass.  From  him  and  his  wife, 
Agnes  Foote,  the  line  of  descent  runs  through 
their  son,  William  (who  served  as  a  private  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  as  first  lieutenant  in 
the  revolution),  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Browning, 
and  their  son,  James  (who  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1789  and  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Wardsboro,  Vt.,  in  1795-1841),  and 
his  wife.  Submit  Hayden,  who  were  Prof.  Tufts' 
grandparents.  His  father  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1838  and  was  principal  of  the  Monson  Academy, 
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where  the  son  received  his  early  education.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1884,  was  instruc- 
tor in  mathematics  there  iu  1885-87,  and  subse- 
quently entered  upon  a  course  of  study  at  Yale 
University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  1889.  In  the  latter  year  lie  became  instructor  in 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  held 
this  position  until  he  went  to  Germany  in  1891.  He 
spent  that  and  the  following  year  at  the  universities 
of  Freiburg  and  Berlin,  and  in  1893  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  former  insti- 
tution. On  Iiis  return  to  America  he  was  appointed 
assist-ant  professor  of  philosophy  iu  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  in  1894  he  was  advanced  to  asso- 
ciate professor,  which  post  he  still  (1901)  occupies. 
Since  1899  lie  has  been  dean  of  the  senior  colleges. 
He  has  publislied  the  foUowiu'i  worlis:  "  Sources 
aud  Developments  of  Kant's  Teleology"  (1892); 
"  History  of  Philosophy,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Windelband  and  edited  bv  Prof.  Tufts 
(1893;  rev.ed.,  1901);  "The  Individual  and  His 
Relation  to  Society  as  Rellected  iu  British  Ethics  " 
(Part  1,  1898),  and  a  "  Text-bonk  on  Ethics,"  with 
Prof.  John  Dewey  (in  press).  He  contributed  arti- 
cles on  aesthetics  and  the  history  of  pliilosophy  to 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology" 
(1901),  and  is  a  contributor  to  the  "  Philosophical 
Review,"  "American  Journal  of  Psychology," 
"Journal  of  Systematic  Theology,"  and  other  sim- 
ilar publications.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association.  On  Aug.  5,  1891,  he 
was  married  to  Cynthia  Hobart,  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus G.  Whitaker,  of  Leverett,  ilass.  They  have 
two  children,  Irene  and  James  Warren  Tufts. 

STAGrG,  Amos  Alonzo,  educator,  was  born  at 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug.  16,  1863,  sou  of  Amos 
Lindsley  and  Eunice  (Pierson)  Stagg.  Though  origi- 
nally  English,  the  ancestors  on  both  sides  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  several  generations. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
was  graduated  at  the  Orange  High  School  and 
later  attended  the  Phillips  Exet«r  Academy.  En- 
tering Yale  University  in  1884,  he  was  graduated 
there  four  years  later,  with  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  im- 
mediately renewing  his  studies,  however,  he  com- 
pleted a  year's  post-graduate  course  in  1889  and  still 
later  studied  for  a  year  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
From  1890  until  1893  he  was  both  a  student  and 
special  lecturer  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Training  School  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  teach- 
ing the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  physical 
culture  and  training.  This  position  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  post  of  associate  professor  and  director  of 
the  department  of  physical  culture  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  upon  the  opening  of  that  institution  in 

1893,  in  1900  becoming  professor  and  still  (1901) 
occupying  the  chair.     He  was  married,  Sept.   10, 

1894,  to  Stella,  daughter  of  Mary  A.  Robertson, 
and  has  one  son,  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg. 

COaUIIiLABD,  Alexis,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  38,  1795,  of  French  descent. 
Detroit  was  at  this  time  but  a  mere  frontier  settle- 
ment, having  no  schools  of  importance,  and  the  early 
boyhood  of  young  Coquillard  was  passed  among 
scenes  of  fortress  andgarrison  life.  When  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison, whose  army  was  in  a  state  of  defense  at  Fort 
Steplienson,  and  offered  his  services  as  mail  carrier. 
He  successfully  passed  through  all  the  privations 
and  dangers  of  the  first  formidable  journey,  bring- 
ing back  to  the  beleaguered  information  of  great 
importance  and  afterwards  continued  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Americans  during  the  war.  About  1815 
he  became  an  Indian  trader,  dealing  with  the  tribes 
on  the   peninsula  and  the  country  of  St.   Joseph 


river,  and  soon  won  such  reputation  that  in  a  short 
time  after  beginning  business  for  himself  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  American  Fur  Co.,  estab- 
lished by  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  1833  lie  purchased 
in  connection  with  Francis  Coniparet,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  the  extensive  agency  of  the  American  Fur 
Co.  for  all  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes.  In  1833 
he  establislied  a  post  at  the  place  now  occupied  by 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  which  became  known  as  the  Big 
St.  Joseph  station,  and  was  the  principal  centre  of  all 
Indian  trade  in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  married  at  Fort  Wayne  to  Frances 
C.  Comparet,  daughter  of  his  partner,  aud  .settled 
with  her  at  this  post,  being  the  first  permanent 
white  settler  aud  originator  of  the  colony,  which 
subsequently  developed  into  the  thriving  and  beauti- 
ful city  of  South  Bend.  Previously,  in  1820,  Pierre 
F.  Navarre,  a  Frenchman  in  the  emploj'  of  the 
American  Fur  Co.,  came  here  and  iu  this  vicinity 
was  married  to  a  squaw  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of 
Indians;  when  the  latter  were  removed  to  their 
reservation  in  the  West,  he  followed  them,  returning 
to  South  Bend  afterwards.  On  March  38, 1831,  South 
Bend  was  laid  out  by  Alexis  Coquillard  and  Lathrop 
M.  Taylor,  who  also  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  had 
come  to  this  place  next  to  Coquillard,  Sept.  35, 1827. 
He  settled  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  tlie  whole  vicin- 
ity being  at  that  time  a  wilderness,  and  in  November, 
1880,  purchased,  in  connection  with  Coquillard,  the 
quarter  section  of  land,  on  which  the  city  of  South 
Bend  Is  situated.  The  first  charter  election  was  held 
Oct.  3,  1835,  when  the  town  government  was  organ- 
ized. In  1835-36  a  charter  offering  oportunities 
for  the  establishment  of  flouring  mills  was  granted 
by  the  legislature,  and  three  years  later  Coquillard, 
in  connection  with  two  other  residents,  built  the 
first  flouring  mill  in  South  Bend,  known  as  the 
Kankakee  mill.  He  had  previously  constiucted 
a  saw-mill.  His  superior  abilities  and  activity  be- 
came a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
city's  prosperity,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  which  procured  him  the  appella- 
tion of  Pottawatomie  chief,  combined  with  tlie  confi- 
dence of  the  red  men  in  his  honor  and  good  faith, 
frequently  induced  the  government  to  employ  him 
in  adjusting  difiiculties,  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaties  made  with  them.  He  died  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1855. 

SOWNES,  John,  naval  oflicer,  was  bom  at 
Canton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  iu  1786.  He  began  liis 
career  in  tlie  navy  as  a  midshipman  when  sixteen 
years  of  age.  During  the  war  with  Tripoli  he  served 
on  the  frigate  New  York,  distinguishing  himself  in  a 
boat  attack  upon  Tripolilan  feluccas.  He  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  in  March,  1807,  and  in  the  war  of 
1813  was  assigned  to  tlie  frigate  Essex,  to  serve  as  exe- 
cutive officer  under  Capt.  Porter  during  her  cruise  in 
llie  Pacific.  A  large  number  of  British  whaling  ships 
were  captured,  with  about  400  prisoners,  and  the 
British  loss  was  $3,500,000.  Downes  was  next  placed 
in  command  of  a  sixteen-guu  cruiser,  Essex  Junior, 
transformed  into  a  cruiser  from  the  captured  whale 
ship  Georgiana,  and  remained  in  this  position  until 
March28,1814,wheu  theEssexwas  captured  andEssex 
Junior  converted  into  a  cartel.  In  1813  he  was  made 
master  commandant,  and  in  1815  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  brig  Epervier,  of  the  squadron  that,  un- 
der Decatur,  operated  against  Algiers.  In  this  cam- 
paign he  captured  the  Algerine  frigate  Nashouda  on 
June  17,  1815,  and  on  June  19th  captured  off  Cape 
Palos,  in  conjunction  with  three  other  vessels  of  the 
squadron,  the  Algeriue  brig-of-war  Estido,  carrying 
twenty-two  guns  and  180  men.  After  the  war  lie 
was  transferred  to  Decatur's  ship  Guerrifire.  In 
March,  1817,  he  was  promoted  to  the  lank  of  cap- 
tain. He  commanded  the  frigate  Macedonia  in  the 
Pacific  in  1819-31,  the  Java  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
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1828-29,  and  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  in  1832-34. 
On  Feb.  6,  1833.  he  attaclied  and  nearly  destroyed 
Quallah  Batoo,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  for  an  out- 
rage committed  ou  au  American  vessel.  Subse- 
quently he  was  commandant  of  tlie  navy  yaixl  at 
Boston,  in  1837-43  and  in  1850-53.  He  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  11,  1855. 

BIiAKE,  Thatcher,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Tur- 
ner, O.xford  CO.,  Me.,  March  16,  1809,  son  of 
Thatcher  Blake,  of  Taunton,  Mass.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Edward 
Winslow,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  May- 
flower. He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Foxcroft, 
Piscataquis  co.,  where  his  father  settled  on  a  farm, 
the  son  assisting  in  the  summer  season  and  teach- 
ing district  school  in  the  Winter,  until  June  1, 
1834.  He  then  left  home  and  started  for  the  great 
West,  having  no  fixed  place  for  location.  After 
wandering  from  one  place  to  another  and  trying  his 
fortunes  in  several  adventures  he  arrived  in  Galena, 
in  the  Rock  river  country,  with  a  view  of  engaging 
in  mining.  Here  he  met  Germanicus  Kent,  from 
Alabama,  and  they  arranged  to  explore  the  Rock 
river  valley  together.  Having  stopped  and  explored 
the  country  at  various  times,  they  finally  camped  on 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rockford  (August, 
1884),  of  which  they  were  the  first  white  settlers. 
Here  they  started  a  colony,  originally  called  by  them 
Midway,  evidently  because  it  is  about  half  way 
between  Chicago  and  Galena,  and  took  up  claims. 
A  month  or  two  later  Kent  extended  an  invitation  to 
a  number  of  his  Southern  friends  to  join  their  colony 
at  Midwaj^  which  name  was  abandoned  late  in  1835 
for  Rockford,  originating  from  the  rock-bottom  ford 
on  the  river  here.  Blake  selected  a  claim  still  known 
as  Blake's  Grove,  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
the  present  city,  on  the  state  road.  On  Nov.  6,  1838, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Jane  Goodhue,  and  this 
was  the  fii-st  marriage  ceremony  performed  in  that 
county.  He  resided  on  his  farm  where  he  first 
settled  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  proper, 
and  has  since  then  been  engaged  in  real  estate  on 
his  own  account. 

SAIiOMON,  Haym,  financier,  was  born  in 
Lissa,  Prussian  Poland,  about  1740,  and  descended 
from  Portuguese-Hebrew  stock.  While  a  youth  he 
visited  many  countries,  acquiring  various  languages 
and  at  last  came  to  America  a  few  years  before  the 
revolution.  He  was  in  New  York  when  the  British 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  with  other  patriots 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  prison  known  as 
the  "  Provost."  He  escaped  and  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  settled  as  a  merchant  and  banker, 
and  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  large  fortune. 
During  his  residence  there  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  negotiation  of  all  the  war  subsidies  of  France 
and  Holland  on  his  own  personal  integrity.  He  was 
for  some  time  banker  for  the  French  government, 
acting  as  paymaster-general  of  the  French  forces  in 
this  country.  When  Continental  money  was  with- 
drawn, thereby  causing  suffering  among  the  poor  of 
Philadelphia,  Haym  Salomon  distributed  $3,000  in 
specie  to  relieve  distress.  During  the  whole  struggle 
for  independence  he  devoted  his  large  means  to  the 
use  of  the  American  government  and  loaned  to  Rob- 
ert Morris,  as  the  financier  of  the  revolution,  about 
$600,000  in  specie.  At  his  death  $400,000  of  this 
amount  had  not  been  returned.  Funds  were  also 
given,  when  necessity  required,  to  Jefferson,  AVilson, 
Ross,  Duane,  Reed,  Mercer,  Arthur  Lee,  Joseph 
Jones,  Harrison,  Randolph  and  others.  He  loaned 
money  to  the  agents  or  ministers  of  several  foreign 
states  when  their  own  sources  of  supply  were  cut 
off;  among  others  to  the  minister  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne, 
the  French  ambassador,  as  well  as  to  the  two  con- 


suls-general, Marbois  and  De  La  Forrest,  both  of 
whom  were  subsequently  ministers  of  Napoleon  L 
Of  these  three  distinguished  statesmen  he  was  a 
confidential  friend.  His  descendants  have  petitioned 
the  government  for  reimbursement  and  their  claims 
have  on  several  occasions  beeu  favorably  reported 
upon  by  committees  of  congress,  but  so  far  without 
result.  Haym  Salomon  was  married  to  Rachel 
Frank,  daughter  of  Moses  B.  Frank,  of  London. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1785. 

ANDREWS,  Joseph,  engraver,  was  born  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Aug.  17,  1806.  He  early  showed 
an  inclination  for  art,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Abel  Bowen, 
a  wood  engraver  of  that  city,  and  was  instructed  in 
copper  plate  engraving  by  Hoagland.  Two  years 
later  he  engaged  in  the  engraving  and  printing  busi- 
ness at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  together  with  liis  brother,  a 
printer.  In  1839  he  executed  his  first  engraving  on 
steel  from  Alvan  Fischer's  painting,  entitled  "The 
Wicked  Flee  Where  No  Man  Pursueth,"  and  also 
small  plates  for  book  publishers.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1835,  and  studied  for  about  nine  months  with 
Joseph  Goodyear,  under  whose  guidance  he  executed 
the  plate  of  ''Annette  de  I'Arbre  "  after  W.  E.  West, 
and  then  proceeded  with  his  instructor  to  Paris, 
where  lie  engraved  the  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
after  a  painting  by  Duplessis.  He  made  another 
journey  through  Europe  in  1840-43,  and  during  his 
stay  in  France  executed 
six  plates  of  portraits  for 
the  Galerie  Historique  de 
Versailles,  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Louis 
Philippe.  "Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Florence,  Italy, 
where  he  commenced  his 
plate  of  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  after  Titian,  which 
he  finished  upon  returning 
to  America.  The  most 
important  of  his  produc- 
tions is  a  historical  engrav- 
ing after  Peter  Frederick 
Rothermel'spainting"Ply- 
mouth  Rock,  1630,"  ou 
which  he  worked  during 
1855-69.  His  other  works 
include :  George  Wash- 
ington, from  the  original  painting  by  Stuart;  Oliver 
Wolcott,  after  Trumbull;  John  Quincy  Adams; 
Zachary  Taylor  ;  Jared  Sparks,  after  Stuart;  Amos 
Lawrence,  after  Harding,  and  Abbott  Lawrence, 
after  Healy,  engraved  in  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Kelly;  James  Graham,  after  Healy;  Charles  Sprague; 
Thomas  Dowse,  after  M.Wight;  "  Passing  the  Ford," 
after  Alvan  Fischer;  "The  Panther  Scene,"  after 
G.  L.  Brown;  "Swapping  Horses"  after  W.  S. 
Mount;  "Parson  Wells  and  His  Wife";  "Christiana 
and  Her  Children  in  the  Valley  of  Death,"  after 
Daniel  Huntington;  "The  Witch  of  Bndor,"  after 
Allston,  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  after  Bill- 
ings.    He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  '7,  1873. 

WHITESIDE,  Jenkin,  senator,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1782.  He  removed  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  became  prominent  in  the  practice  of  realty 
law,  which  he  made  a  specialty,  and  acquired  au 
extensive  property  in  the  course  of  his  career.  He 
was  elected  to  represent  Tennessee  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, taking  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Sen.  Daniel  Smith,  and  he  continued  to  hold  his 
seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  national  legislature 
from  May  26,  1809,  to  Sept.  1,  1811,  when  he  re- 
signed to  renew  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
uncouth  exterior  and  rugged  manners  were  em- 
blematic of  the  vigorous  workings  of  his  mind.  He 
died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  25,  1822. 
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EDGEKTON,  Sidney,  first  territorial  governor 
of  Montana  (1864-66),  was  born  at  Cazenovia,  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1818,  j'oungest  son  of 
Amos  and  Zerviah  (Graham)  Edgerton.  Eichard 
Edgerton,  first  of  the  family  In  this  country,  was  a 
resident  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  as  early  as  165.5,  and 
■was  one  of  the  founders  of  Norwich.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  descended  from  both  Greorge  and 
William  Plielps,  early  proprietors  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  was  related  to  many 
revolutionary  soldiers.  His  father,  also  a  native  of 
West  Simsbury,  was  a  teacher  of  exceptional  ability, 
and  died  in  the  year  of  his  son,  Sidney's,  birth. 
At  the  age  of  eight  Sidney  Edgerton  began  to  earn 
his  own  living.  He  paid  for  tuition  at  a  district 
school  by  the  labor  of  his  liands,  and  later  attended 
the  Genesee  Wesleyau  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
After  teaching  for  a  year  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  he  re- 
turned to  the  seminary  and  was  an  instructor  there 
until  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Akron,  O. ,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law.  He  was  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy at  Tallraadge,  O.,  in  the  following  winter,  and 
then  studied  for  a  year  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 
Returning  to  Akron,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Oliver  C.  Lewis,  but  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Humphrey,  Upson  &  Edgerton,  and  contin- 
ued in  active  practice  until  1859.  In  1848  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Free- 
soil  party,  and  in  1852  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Summit  county,  Idaho,  formerly  a  part  of 
Wasliingtou  territory.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  whicli  formed  the  Republican  party  in 
1856.  In  1858  and  in  1860  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  the  18th  Ohio  district.  In  1865  congress 
organized  the  Idaho  territory,  and  Mr.  Edgerton, 
having  been  appointed  its  chief-justice,  settled  in 
Bannack.  In  January,  1864,  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  secure  a  division  of  the  territory,  and  on  the 
formation  of  Montana  territory.  May  26th,  was  ap- 
pointed governor.  Tlie  first  legislature  convened  at 
Bannack,  Dec.  18th.  In  his  message  he  recom- 
mended a  memorial  to  congress  protesting  against 
the  burdens  imposed  by  the  mining  laws  of  Idaho, 
still  in  force,  and  against  the  proposed  imposition  of 
a  seigniorage  tax  on  the  products  of  placer  mining, 
practically  the  only  ones  worked  in  tlie  territory  at 
that  time.  The  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title 
to  lands  in  the  territory  was  advised,  and  the  cause 
of  education  was  commended.     His  position  was  a 


difficult  one  to  fill,  for  many  in  the  territory  had  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Political 
resentment  in  the  legislature  finally  assumed  such  a 
form  that  in  1867  the  name  of  Edgerton  county  was 
changed  to  that  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  During  his 
administration  many  special  francliises  were  granted 
and  many  corporations  chartered.  In  tlie  autumn 
of  1865  he  returned  to  the  East,  partly  to  obtain 
money  for  the  territory,  to  the  running  expenses  of 
which  he  had  contributed  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
He  resigned  his  position  the  following  year,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  territory,  served  as  acting  governor. 
Akron  again  became  his  place  of  residence.  He  was 
married  at  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  in  Jlay,  1849,  to  ]\Iary, 
daughter  of  Alpha  and  Lucy  (Foster)  Wright,  and 
had  nine  children.  A  sou.  Col.  Wright  Prescott 
Edgerton,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point.  Gov.  Edgerton  died  at  Akron,  O..  July  19, 
1900. 

SMITH,  Green  Clay,  soldier  and  second  terri- 
torial governor  of  Montana  (1866-69),  was  born  at 
Richmond,  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  July  3,  1832,  second 
son  of  John  Speed  and  Eliza  Lewis  (Clay)  Smith. 
His  father  (b.  July  31,  1793;  d.  June  6,  1854),  was  a 
native  of  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  and  a  lawyer  and 
planter.  He  was  a  skilled  Indian  fighter;  served 
under  Gen.  AVilliam  Henry  Harrison  in  the  battle 
.of  Tippecanoe,  and  was  liis  aid-de-camp  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames  in  1813.  In  1819  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky;  was  elected  to  the  na- 
tional congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1831,  serving  one 
term,  and  lie  was  again  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1827,  becoming  sjjeaker  of  the  house.  He 
was  appointed  bj'  Pres.  Jackson  U.  S.  district  at-' 
torney  for  Kentucky,  and  was  superintendent  of 
public  works  for  several  }'ears.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Green  Clay,  a  distinguished  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812,  after  whom  the  son  was  named. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  son  went  as  a  volunteer  to 
Mexico  in  the  war  of  1846,  serving  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  company  H,  1st  Kentucky  cavalry  volun- 
teers. Returning  home  he  attended  Transylvania 
University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was  graduated  there 
in  1849  and  in  the  law  department  of  the  same  in 
1853.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Covington,  Ky.,  and  also  served  in  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  mustered 
into  service  April  4, 1863,  as  colonel  of  the  4tli  Ken- 
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tucky  cavalry  volunteers,  with  which  he  served 
some  time.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, June,  1863,  for  services  rendered.  He 
was  in  many  engagements,  wounded  at  Lebanon, 
Teuu.,  May  5,  1863,  and  publicly  complimented  in 
orders  from  Gen.  Rosecrans  for  his  defeat  of  Gen. 
Forest  at  Rutherford  creek,  Tenn.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  to  take  a  seat  in  congress  in 
December,  1863,-  to  which  position  he  had  been 
elected  while  in  the  field.  He  was  elected  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  and  served  almost  to  its  conclusion,  but 
resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  governor  of  Montana 
offered  him  by  Pres.  Johnson. 
Here  he  remained  nearly  three 
years,  assisting  largely  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  and 
promoting  its  prosperity.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  the  Indians  under 
Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse  were 
subdued  and  scattered.  He  re- 
signed, in  1869,  to  enter  the  min- 
istry of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Washington  city,  D.  C,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  promoted  to  brevet  major- 
general  for  meritorious  service, 
and  in  1876  was  the  candidate  of 
the  prohibition  party  for  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  was 
married  to  Lena,  daughter  of 
James  K.  Duke,  of  Scott  county. 
Ky.,  nephew  of  Chief- Justice  .lolm  Marshall.  He 
died  in  Washington,  .lune  30,  1895. 

ASHLEY,  James  Mitchell,  third  territorial 
governor  of  ]\iontana  (1869-70),  was  bom  near  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Nov.  34,  1832,  son  of  John  Clinton  and 
Mary  Ann  (Karkpatrick)  Ashley.  His  first  American 
ancestor  was  Capt.  John  Ashley,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, whose  name  appeare  in  the  Virginia  charter  of 
1707.  His  gi-andfather,  Benjamin  Ashley,  and  his 
father  (1869-70),  were  itinerant  ministers,  and  follow- 
ers of  Alexander  Campbell.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
James  Ashley  ran  away  from  home  and  became 
cabin  boy,  and  later  clerk  on  an  Oiiio  river  steamer. 
After  wandering  in  va- 
rious states  he  finally  set- 
tled at  Poitsmouth,  O., 
there  learned  the  printer's 
tiade  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  "  Dem- 
ocrat," but  in  1851  re- 
moved to  Toledo,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale drug- business,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  1854  he  partici- 
pated in  the  first  Repub- 
lican convention  of  Wood 
county.  In  1858  he  was 
electeH  a  representative  to 
congress  from  the  Toledo 
district,  and  served  until 
1868.  He  soon  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  the 
Republican  ranks,  acting 
with  the  most  radical  abolitionists,  many  of  whom 
he  had  long  known.  During  the  first  session  of 
congress,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  became  president,  he 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  met  with  no  support, 
and  was  finally  replaced  by  another  bill,  the  joint 
work  of  Mr.  Ashley  and  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  which 
was  finally  passed,  April  11,  1863.  It  appropriated 
$1,000,000  with  which  to  compensate  the  owners  for 
their  slaves,  being  supported  by  Ashley  and  his 
friends  as  the  precursor  of  emancipation.  He  also 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  terri- 


tory of  Arizona,  and  aided  in  securing  a  law  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  the  territories.  On  Dec.  14,  1863, 
he  introduced  the  first  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  abolishing  slavery, 
but  on  June  15,  1864,  this  proposition  was  defeated 
in  the  house.  On  a  reconsideration  lie  succeeded  in 
converting  twenty-four  border  state  and  northern 
Democrats,  and  secured  the  passage  of  tlie  measure. 
He  began  the  movement  to  impeach  Pres.  Johnson, 
Jan.  7,  1867,  by  charging  him  with  "  usurpation  of 
power  and  violation  of  law,  by  corruptly  using  the 
appointing  and  the  pardoning  and  the  veto  power," 
and  on  ilarch  7,  1867,  he  introduced  tlie  resolution 
for  the  impeachment  of  Pres.  .lohnson,  and  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposing  the  election  of 
president  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  on  May  39, 
1863.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  territorial  governor 
of  Montana  territory,  which,  with  Arizona  and 
Idaho,  he  had  organized  and  named  while  cliairman 
of  the  committee  on  territories,  but  he  remained  only 
about  a  year  on  account  of  a  difference  with  Pres. 
Grant.  Mr.  Ashley  had  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  a  race  from  whom  he  could  not  expect  any 
reward  save  the  gratitude  and  aiipreciation  which  he 
received.  The  colored  people  did  everytliing  in  their 
power  to  honor  him  while  living,  and  perpetuate  his 
memory  when  dead,  making  a  souvenir  volume  of 
his  addresses.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1870, 
with  depleted  finances,  but,  observing  that  a  railroad 
extending  uorth  from  Toledo  across  the  peninsula 
of  ^Michigan,  would  furnish  an  outlet  for  about  300 
miles  of  country  then  wholly  without  such  facilities, 
he  purchased  valuable  terminals  at  Toledo  entirely 
on  credit  and  proceeded  to  build  the  road  north  to 
Lake  Michigan;  there,  with  his  oldest  son,  J.  M. 
Ashley,  Jr.,  he  constructed  a  fleet  of  train-carrying 
ferryboats,  operating  them  to  and  from  Gladstone, 
Wis.  This  made  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North- 
ern Michigan  one  of  the  important  lines  between  the 
northwest  and  the  Ohio  river.  Gov.  Ashley  was 
married,  in  1851,  to  Emma  J.  Smith,  of  Portsmouth, 
O.,  and  had  three  sons,  James  M.,  Henry  W.  and 
Charles  S.  .and  one  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward 
Ringold  Hewitt,  of  New  York  city.  He  died  Sept. 
16,  1896. 

POTTS,  Benjamin  F.,  fourth  territorial  gov- 
einor  of  Jloutana  (1870-83).  was  born  in  Carroll 
county,  O.,  Jan.  29,  1836.  He  attended  tlie  public 
schools  until  he  was  seventeen;  was  employed  as  a 
dry -goods  clerk  for  one  year,  and  studied  at  West- 
minster College,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1854-55.  Lack  of  money 
obliging  him  to  return  to  Ohio, 
he  taught  scliool,  and,  though 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  stirring 
political  campaign  of  1856.  In 
1857  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Col.  E.  R.  Eckley  at  Car- 
rolton,  O. ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859,  and  immediately 
began  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion. Upon  the  fall  of  Fort  ,,, 
Sumter  he  raised  a  company  f  , 
of  volunteers  for  the  32d  Ohio  '"' 
infantry,  was  made  captain 
and  entered  active  service  in 
West  Virginia,  being  present 
at  the  battles  of  Greenbrier  and 
Cheat  mountain.  In  1863  his 
regiment  fought  under  Gen. 
Milroy  at  McDowell  and  Franklin,  and  under 
Gen.  Fremont  at  Cross  Kej's  and  Port  Republic. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
33d  regiment,  Dec.  2,  1862,  becoming  colonel  on 
Dec.  25th.  He  participated  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign;  was  in  Gen.    Sherman's  Meridian  e.vpedi- 
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tiou  and  his  march  to  the  sea,  fighting  at  Big  Shanty, 
Kennesard,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro  and  Lovejoy  station. 
Gens.  Blair  and  Smith  in  their  official  reports  com- 
plimented him  for  his  gallantry  at  Atlanta.  During 
Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas  he  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  Oraugebur"  and  Columbia,  and  his 
brigade  was  the  first  to  enterFayetteville.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  service  in  1866  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Ohio,  and  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
state  senate  in  1869.  In  1870  Gen.  Grant  appointed 
Lim  territorial  governor  of  Montana,  which  office  he 
held  for  thirteen  years.  During  his  incumbency 
the  war  with  the  Sioux  Indians  occurred,  beginning  in 
1876,  when  they  massacred  Gen.  Custer  and  his  en- 
tire command  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  river  (June 
25th)  and  were  finally  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Gen. 
Miles  in  January,  1877.  At  the  end  of  his  term  as 
governor  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Montana 
legislature.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Helena,  Mont., 
June  17,  1887. 

CROSBY,  John  Schuyler,  soldier,  fifth  terri- 
torial governor  of  Montana  (1882-83),  was  born  in 
Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1839,  son  of 
Clarkson  Floyd  and  Angelica  (Scliuyler)  Crosby, 
and  grandson  of  William  Bedloe  Crosby,  a  philan- 
thropist and  millionaire  of  New  York  city,  whose 
wife  was  Harriett  Clarkson.  Ebenezer  Crosby,  his 
great-gi-andfather,  a  native  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  was 
surgeon  to  Washington's  guards  during  the  revolu- 
tion, and  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Later  he  became  professor  of  obstetrics  at 
Columbia  College.  John  Schuyler  Crosby  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  Col.  Stephen  J.  Schuyler,  of  the  Albany 
company,  6th  regiment.  New  York  militia,  and  a 
descendant  of  Philip  Pietersen  Schuyler,  first  mayor 
of  Albany.  In  addition  he  is  a  great-grandson  of 
Dr.  Matthias  Burnet  Miller,  surgeon  of  Col.  David 
Sutherland's  regiment.  New  York  state  militia,  and 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  New  York, 
and  great-great-grandson  on  the  paternal  side  of 
William  Floyd,  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  Suffolk 
county  (N.  Y. ),  militia  in  1775,  and  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Schuyler  Crosby 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  but  was  not  graduated,  leaving  the  institu- 
tion to  begin  an  exten(ied  tour,  covering  several  years, 
during  which  he  visited  South  America,  China,  the 
East  Indies  and  Pacific  islands;  subsequently  ac- 
companying an  exploring  party  from  Santiago, 
Chili,  to  Buenos  Ayres  ou  the  Atlantic  coast.  Hav- 
ing had  some  preliminary  training  with  the  New 
York  state  militia  he  entered  the  regular  army  when 
the  civil  war  began,  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
of  the  1st  artillery.  After  serving  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  under  McClellan,  he  was  in  1863  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  the  Gulf  under  Banks, 
and  after  the  Teche  campaign  was  brevetted  captain 
for  gallantry  on  the  field.  Later  he  was  assistant 
adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Banks  and  Canby, 
and  was  Sheridan's  personal  aid-de-camp  for  five 
years.  For  bravery  at  Sabine  cross-roads  and  Pleas- 
ant hill,  he  was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel. During  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  French, 
he  served  under  Sheridan  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  for 
several  years  after  the  war  was  adjutant-geneml  on 
Sheridan's  staff,  and  with  Cust«r  during  the  Indian 
campaigns  in  1867-69.  He  resigned  from  the  army 
on  Jan.  1,  1871.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  consul  to 
Florence,  Italy,  by  Pres.  Grant,  and  while  in  office 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  king  and  the  dec- 
oration of  the  crown  of  Italy,  for  personally  secur- 
ing the  arrest  of  a  band  of  criminals  in  Tuscany. 
Pres.  Arthur  appointed  him  territorial  governor  of 
Montana  iu  1882,  and  he  was  influential  in  prevent- 
ing Yellowstone  park  from  passing  into  the  control 
of  a  cattle  syndicate.  He  occupied  the  guberna- 
torial chair  until   1883.      In  November,  1883,  he 


became  first  assistant  postmaster-general  under 
Pres.  Arthur,  and  continued  iu  office  until  March, 
1886,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  where 
from  1889  to  1891  he  served  as  school  commis- 
sioner. His  travels  since  that  time  have  been  ex- 
tensive. He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  Loyal  Legion,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  various  clubs  of  New  York  city  and 
Washington.  The  museum  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  contains  a  number  of  valuable  relics 
from  thecrusier  Kearsarge,  presented  by  Col.  Crosby. 
These  were  obtained  while  he  was  on  a  yachting 
trip  iu  the  West  Indies,  during  which  lie  visited  the 
Caiman  islands.  They  include  the  bell  and  the 
bronze  tablet  commemorative  of  the  action  between 
the  Kearsarge  and  the  Confederate  ship  Alabama. 
Col.  Crosby  was  married  at  the  Van  Rensselaer 
Manor  House,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1863,  to 
Harriett,  daughter  of  Gen.  Stephen  and  Harriett 
(Bayard)  Van  Rensselaer.  They  have  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

CARPENTER,  Benjamin  Piatt,  sixth  terri- 
torial governor  of  Montana  (1884-85),  was  born  at 
Stanford,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1837,  son  of 
Morgan  and  Maria  (Bockee)  Carpenter.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Bockee  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  Maj.  Epanatus  Piatt,  of  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side 
were  natives  of  Connecticut.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1857, 
and  having  begun  the  study  of  law  while  an 
under-graduate  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858, 
In  that  same  year  being  elected  district-attorney 
of  Dutchess  county.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Lincoln  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  12th  district  of  New  York.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  state  constitutional  convention 
in  1867-68;  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  convention  in  1872;  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator for  the  11th  district  in  1875;  was  a  delegate  to 
three  Republican  national  conventions:  at  Chicago 
in  1868,  Philadelphia  in   1872,  and  at  Chicago  in 

1884.  From  1876  until  1883  he  was  judge  of  Dutchess 
county.  Continuing  active  iu  politics,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  state  committee  of  New  York 
in  1881,  and  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor 
in  1882,  but  was  defeated  by  195,000  Democratic  ma- 
jority. In  December,  1883,  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Montana,  and  served  as  such  until  July 

1885.  In  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Montana,  and  also  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  prepare  political,  civil  and  penal 
codes  and  a  code  ot  procedure  for  the  new  state.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Helena 
ever  since  he  left  the  governor's  chair.  ExGov. 
Carpenter  was  married  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in 
1860,  to  Esther,  daughter  of  Stephen  Thorne;  they 
have  had  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

HATISER,  Samuel  Thomas,  seventh  territorial 
governor  of  Montana  (1885-87),  was  born  at  Fal- 
mouth, Pendleton  co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  10,  1833,  son  of 
Samuel  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  (Kerrnett)  Hauser. 
He  was  ediicated  at  schools  in  his  native  state.  He 
removed  to  Missouri  in  1854,  and  was  engaged  as  a 
civil  engineer  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  and 
Northern  Pacific  railway.  In  1862  he  went  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  and  prospected  the 
upper  Columbia  waters,  returning  to  Bannack  mines 
In  the  fall.  In  the  following  year  he  explored  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  route  down  the  Yellowstone.  In 
connection  with  N.  P.  Langford,  in  1865,  Mr.  Hauser 
opened  a  bank  in  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  also  in 
that  year  erected  the  first  furnaces  that  were  op- 
erated in  the  territory.  In  1866  he  organized  the  first 
National  Bank  of  Helena  and  the  St.  Louis  Mining 
Co.,  now  known  as  the  Hope  Mining  Co.,  at  Phil- 
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lipsburg.  He  built  the  first  silver  mill  in  Montana, 
and  organized  the  first  national  banks  of  Missoula, 
Butte  and  Benton.  He  constructed  the  branches  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  in  Montana,  now  known  as  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Montana  railroads.  He  also 
organized  the  Helena  and  Livingston  Smelting  and 
Reduction  Co.,  and  is  its  president.  He  is  actively 
interested  in  slocks  and  mining  and  various  other  en- 
terprises. His  name  has  been  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  much  of  its  present  prosperity  is  due  toGov. 
Hauser's  energy,  push  and  enterprise.  During  the 
pioneer  days  of  Montana  he  had  many  thrilling  ex- 
periences and  narrow  escapes, 
when  the  outlaw  element  ter- 
rorized the  state.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  vigilance  commit- 
tee (1863-64),  of  which  he  was 
a  prominent  member,  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  seeing 
that  justice  was  meted  to  the 
outlaws.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
and  has  always  been  actively 
interested  in  politics.  In  1885 
Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  him 
governor  of  Montana,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  two 
years.  Since  retiring  from 
office  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  management  of  his  exten- 
sive business,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  New  York  city.  He  was  married,  in 
- 1871,  to  Ellen  F.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bernard  Farrar, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  has  one  son. 
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LESIrlE,  Preston  Hopkins,  eighth  territorial 
governor  of  Montana  (1887-89),  was  born  in  Wayne 
(now  CUuton)  county,  Ky.,  March  2,  1819,  second 
son  of  Vachel  and  Sally  (Hopkins)  Leslie,  natives  of 
Kentucky.  He  traces  his  lineage  back  on  his  father's 
side  to  Welsh  settlers  in  North  Carolina;  on  his 
mother's,  to  Scotch  settlers  of  Georgia;  and  among 
his  ancestors  are  several  who  fought  in  the  war  for 
independence.  Until  he  was  sixteen  yeare  of  age 
Preston  Hopkins  remained  at  home  helping  his 
father  in  farm  work  and  in  driving  a  stage.  Three 
years  moie  of  liis  life  were  spent  in  working  for  a 
farmer  near  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1838  Mr.  Leslie  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  tlie  office  of  Judge  Rice 
Maxey,  and  in  October,  1840,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  in  his  native  county  until  the 
spring  of  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Monroe  county, 
and  took  at  once  so  active  a  part  in  politics  that  in 
1842  he  was  elected  county  attorney.  After  serving 
for  two  years  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature;  in 
1846  was"  a  candidate  for  tlie  state  senate,  but  was 
defeated  by  one  vote;  in  1850  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the 
state  senate.  '  From  1853  until  1859  Mr.  Leslie  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  practicing  law.  He  was 
offered  a  nomination  for  congress,  also  for  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky;  but  declined  both 
positions.  He  was  a  Wliig  until  tlie  rise  of  Know- 
nothingism,  in  1854,  and  then  became  a  Democrat. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  Barren  co.,  Ky. 
Previous  to  the  civil  war  he  was  a  strong  Union 
man,  but  when  the  conflict  began,  and  until  it  ended, 
supported  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1867  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  during  the  sec- 
ond term  was  elected  speaker.  A  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  and  governor,  he 
by  virtue  of  office  became  chifef  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  was  inaugurated  Feb.  13,  1871. 
In  May  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  over  39,000  votes  over  four 
competitors.  His  chief  opponent  was  Justice  John 
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M.  Harlan,  now  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  inaugurated 
Sept.  5,  1871,  and  served  for  four  years,  his  admin- 
istration being  highly  successful,  though  the  difficult 
task  of  suppressing  the  Kuklux  Klan  and  other  law- 
less bands  fell  to  him.  Retui-ning  to  Glasgow  he 
practiced  until  July,  1881,  when  there  occurred  a 
va(».ncy  in  the  office  of  circuit  judge,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  till  it.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  people  to  succeed  himself,  and  in 
1886  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  de- 
feated by  four  votes.  In  September,  1886,  Pres. 
Cleveland  appointed  him  governor  of  Montana;  on 
Feb.  8,  1887,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  on  April 
13,  1889,  left  the  executive  cliair.  Having  brought 
his  family  to  Montana,  on  resigning  the  governor- 
ship he  settled  at  Helena  and  resumed  law  practice. 
In  March,  1894,  Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  him  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  Montana,  and  lie  served  for  four 
years,  with  the  ability  that  had  always  character- 
ized him  as  an  official.  He  is  still  (1901)  active  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  retaining  the  full  vigor  of  his  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  capaci- 
ties. Gov.Leslie  united  with 
the  Baptist  church  in  1838, 
has  ever  been  in  active  con- 
nection with  it,  and  fre- 
quently has  been  honored 
by  his  brethren  with  high 
official  positions.  He  was 
marriedj  Nov.  11,  1841,  to 
a  native  of  Monroe  county, 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Jere- 
miah and  Martha  (Bedford) 
Black.  Her  father  was  a 
relative  of  the  great  jurist, 
Jeremiah  Black,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; her  mother's  ances- 
tors were  Virginians.  They 
had  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  Mrs.  Leslie  died 
Aug.  9,  1858,  and  on  Nov. 
17,  1859,  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Kuykendall,  a  native  of  Boone  county, 
Mo.   Three  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 

WHITE,  Benj  amin  Franklin,  ninth  territoral 
governor  of  IMontana  (1889),  was  born  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1838,  sou  of  Benjamin  and 
Caroline  (Stockbridge)  Wliite.  His  father  was  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  and  a  descendant  of  William 
White,  one  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims  in  1620.  His 
mother  was  a  member  of  another  old  Massaclmsetts 
family,  founded  by  John  Stockbridge,  who,  with 
his  wife,  Annie,  and  son,  Charles,  came  from  England 
in  1635,  in  the  ship  Blessing.  Benjamin  F.  Wliite 
attended  Pierce  Academy,  Middleboro,  Mass.,  and 
when  but  eighteen  years  of  age  went  to  sea,  as 
most  boys  of  his  locality  did  in  those  days.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  city  for  China  in  a  merchant 
ship,  and  afterwards  made  the  voyage  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  to  California.  Quitting  sea  life  in  1863, 
he  engaged  in  business  there,  but  removed  in  1866 
to  Idaho,  then  a  new  territory,  and  was  identified 
with  its  interests  for  ten  years.  He  served  as 
clerk  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  in  1868-69,  and  as 
county  recorder  of  Oneida  county  for  about  a  year, 
holding  both  offices  at  the  same  time,  and  also  being 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  CaldweH. 
In  1876  Mr.  White  removed  to  Montana,  where  he 
at  once  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  was 
twice  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature,  was  mayor 
of  Dillon  for  two  terms,  was  appointed  sovernor  of 
Montana  by  Pres.  Harrison  in  Marchr  1889,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  admission  of  the  state  into 
the  Union,  Nov.  8, 1889.  Since  1886  he  has  been  presi- 
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dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Dillon,  one  of 
the  strong  banking  houses  of  the  Northwest,  and  he 
is  frequently  called  to  serve  on  local  boards.  Mr. 
White  was  married,  in  1880,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Emrys  Davis. 

TOOLE,  Joseph  Kemp,  first  and  fourth  state 
governor  of  Montana  (1889-93;  1901-  ),  was  born 
at  Savannah,  Mo.,  May  13,  1851,  son  of  Edwin 
and  Lucinda  S.  (Porter)  Toole.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Benjamin  Porter,  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  his  father  was  a  lawyer  and  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Andrew  and  Buchanan  counties, 
Mo.,  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  at  the 
Western  Military  Institute,  New  Castle,  Ky.  (1867-69). 
Removing  to  Helena,  Mont.,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1870,  and  practiced  his  profession  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Warren 
Toole.  In  1898,  with  his  brother  and  Thomas  C.Bach, 
ex-justico  of  the  supreme  court,  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Toole,  Bach  &  Toole.  His  first  public  ofiice  was  that 
of  district  attorne}-  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county(  1872), 
to  which  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition  in 
1874.  _  He  served  in  the  territorial  legislature  (1879), 
of  which  he  was  president,  aud  he  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1884.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  his  territory  to  the  49th  and  50th  con- 
gresses. He  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  admission  of 
Montana  into  the  Union,  and 
his  speech  on  that  subject  dur- 
ing the  closing  hours  of  con- 
gress was  of  remarkable  force 
aud  eloquence.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  second  constitu- 
tional convention  (1889),  called 
to  formulate  aud  adopt  a  con- 
stitution for  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana, which  had  been  admitted 
'  to  the  Union  during  his  last 
congressional  term,  and  he 
took  an  a;ctive  part  in  its  delib- 
erations, rendering  great  assist- 
ance by  his  practical  legal 
knowledge.  He  was  nomi- 
nated aud  elected  the  first  stale 
governor  as  a  Demo-rat;  the 
first  state  legislature  m<:t  Nov. 
23,  1889.  Ilis  first  term  was 
one  of  great  political  antagonism,  due  to  the  veto  of 
corporation  measures.  In  1900  he  was  again  elected 
governor  of  his  state,  receiving  a  plurality  of  votes 
over  both  opponents  and  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any 
candidate  on  the  state  ticket  and  was  iuaugurated  on 
the  first  Monda)^  of  January,  1901.  Gov.  Toole  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Helena  Public  Library,  president  of  the  state  board 
of  arid  land  grant  commissioners  of  Montana  and 
president  of  the  Children's  Home  Society.  He  was 
married  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1890,  to 
Lilly,  daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans, 
and  has  two  sons.  Edwin  Warren  and  Joseph  Por- 
ter Toole.  Gov.  Toole  is  a  man  of  the  plain  people 
and  of  kindly  and  gentle  nature. 

BICKARDS,  Jolm  Ezra,  second  governor  of 
Montana  (1893-97),  was  born  at  Delaware  City,  Del., 
July  38,  1848,  son  of  David  Townsend  and  Mary 
(Wellington)  Rickards,  whose  ancestors  settled  in 
Delaware  in  early  colonial  times.  His  great  grand- 
fathers, on  both  sides  of  the  house,  were  officers  in 
the  revolutionary  army.  After  attending  a  public 
school  and  the  academy  at  Middletown,  Del.,  he 
engaged  in  business  and  in  1870  removed  to  Colorado. 
In  1878  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  from 
there  to  Butte  City,  Mont.,  in  1882.  His  counsel  was 
sought  on  public  affairs;  he  was  elected  alderman  of 


the  city  in  1885,  and  was  elected  to  the  territorial 
legislature  in  1887,  representing  Silver  Bow  county 
in  the  upper  house.  The  constitutional  convention 
of  1889  contained  twelve  members  from  Silver  Bow 
county  and  none  was  more  influential  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  the  great  territory  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  sisterhood  of  states.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Rickards'  name  was  well  known  throughout  Mon- 
tana, and  it  appeared  on  the  first  state  Republican 
ticket,  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
being  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  The  largest  vote 
ever  given  to  any  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  Montana  was  cast  for  him.  He  had  no  sooner 
taken  his  seat  than  a  dispute  over  the  returns  in  pre- 
cinct 34  of  Silver  Bow  county  was  referred  to  tlie 
legislature  for  settlement  and  resulted  in  a  contest, 
which  dismembered  that  body.  But  for  his  firm- 
ness, final  action  in  the  senate  might  have  been  post- 
poned indefinitely.  Though  violently  opposed,  he 
as  presiding  officer  ruled  that  niembeis  present, 
but  not  voting,  could  not  be  regarded  as  absentees, 
and  a  similar  ruling  was  made  by  Speaker  Reed  in 
congress  a  few  weeks  later.  His  ability  as  a  legislator 
and  his  personal  popularity  made  him  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor  in  1893  and  he  was 
elected,  his  plurality  being  587.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  present  state  code  was  adopted,  and  the 
anti-gambling  act  was  passed.  The  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  elect  a  U.  S.  senator  in  1893  threV  the 
responsibility  of  appointment  upon  Gov.  Rickards, 
who  selected  Lee  Mantle,  aud  that  to  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  the  people.  On  leaving  the  chair,  he 
returned  to  business  life,  but  in  1900  received  another 
public  appointment,  that  of  supervisor  of  the  12th 
census  for  Montana.  Mr.  Rickards  was  married  at 
Newark,  Del.,  July  5,  1876,  to  Lizzie  M.,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Wilson,  and  by  her  had  tliree  sous. 
Mrs.  Rickards  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1881,  and  he 
was  married  again,  June  18,  1883,  to  Mi's.  Eliza  A. 
Boucher,  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Ellis,  of  Pem- 
broke, Ontario. 

SMITH,  Robert  Burns,  third  governor  of 
Montana  (1897-1901),  was  born  in  Hickman  county, 
Ky.,  Dec.  29,  1854,  sou  of  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Eliza 
Booker  (Hughs)  Smith.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Eli  Smith,  a  native  of  Catskill,  N.  'i  .,  removed 
to  Kentuckj''  on  attaining  his  majority,  was  married 
to  Nancy  Gregory,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Graves  county.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Louis  Hughs,  was  one  of  the  first 
Americans  who  joined  the  French  settlers  of  Gallip- 
olis,  O.,  wJiere  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  remov- 
ing thence  to  Kentucky.  Robert  B.  Smith,  after 
attending  public  schools  and  the  academy  at  Mil- 
burne,  Ky.,  tauglit  in  his  native  state  for  two  years, 
and  in  Missouri  for  two  years  more,  being  principal 
of  the  classical  academv  during  the  last  year 
(1876-77),  at  Charleston.  "In  Jlay,  1877,  having  al- 
ready begun  the  study  of  law,  he  entered  the  office 
of  Col.  Edward  Crossland,  JIayfield,  Ky. ;  in  Octo- 
ber was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  during  the  spring 
of  1878  removed  to  Blandville,  Ky.  There  he  re- 
mained in  practice  until  1881,  when  he  removed  to 
Charleston.  Mo.,  but  a  year  later  settled  at  Dillon, 
Mont.,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  for  seven 
years.  Jlr.  Smith  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Montana,  held  in  1884.  In 
October,  1885.  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  territory  by  Pres.  Cleveland,  and  held  the  office 
until  March  4,  1889,  when  he  resigned  and  removed 
to  Helena,  of  which  he  was  city  attorney  in  1890-91. 
He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  People's 
party  for  congress  in  1894,  but  was  elected  governor 
of  Montana,  on  the  Fu.sion  ticket,  in  1896,  his  ma- 
jority being  31.685.  As  an  administrator  he  was  both 
conservative  and  progressive.  He  advised  against 
the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  public  land  grant,  but 
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recommended  renting  lands  to  settlers,  said  rental  to 
be  collected  annually  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Dep- 
recating the  prevailing  tendency  to  alter  or  amend 
laws,  he  advised  leaving  laws  in  the  codes  where 
they  were  not  too  conflicting  or  erroneous.  As  one 
step  toward  retrenchment  in  public  expenses  he  sug- 
gested that  the  legislature  provide  for  a  capitol 
building  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $300,000, 
instead  of  one  to  cost  $1,000,000,  as  provided  for  by 
the  previous  legislative  assembly.  He  urged  the 
placing  of  the  control  and  regulation  of  railroad 
traffic  and  passenger  travel  in  the  state  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission  of  three  state  officials,  that  a  gradu- 
ated inheritance  tax  be  imposed,  and  that  taxes  be 
imposed  upon  the  gross  receipts,  less  losses  by  fire  or 
death,  of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
state.  In  a  message  of  Feb.  13,  1899,  he  suggested 
that  in  case  certain  measures  recommended  by  him 
for  the  increase  of  the  state's  revenue  could  not  be 
enacted  into  laws,  a  law  be  passed  taxing  incomes  in 
excess  of  $1,000  a  certain  per  cent.,  say  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  His  most  important  veto  was  that  of 
house  bill  Xo.  133,  which  attempted  to  reverse  a  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana  sustaining 
certain  stockholders  in  a  state  corporation  who  had 
resisted  an  attempt  to  compel  them  to  accept  stock 
in  a  foreign  corporation  in  lieu  of  that  held  by  them 
originally.  The  bill,  in  Gov.  Smith's  opinion,  vio- 
lated the  state  constitution,  which  forbids  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  or  pools,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  forbids  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
During  his  incumbency  an  arid  land  commission 
was  organized;  the  state  university  buildings  (at  Jlis- 
soula)  were  erected,  and  the  institution  was  opened ; 
the  -Agricultural  College,  the  Normal  School,  and 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  were  completed  and 
opened,  and  a  new  penitentiary  (at  Deer  Lodge) 
was  completed.  While  he  was  in  the  chair  the  Span- 
ish-American war  occurred,  and  through  the  efficient 
management  of  the  adjutant-general  Montana  was 
the  first  state  to  respond  to  Pres.  McKinley's  call  for 
troops,  furnishing  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  1,866  men  in  all,  instead  of  524 
as  called  for  by  the  quota.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  settled  at  Butte.  Sir.  Smith  has 
been  engaged  as  an  attorney  in  much  prominent 
litigation,  and  in  December,  1897,  appeared  before 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  the  important  case  of 
Fitzgerald  vs.  Clark.  The  first  regiment  to  volunteer 
for  the  Spanish-American  war  was  organized  and 
mustered  in  by  him.  He  was  married  at  JIayfield, 
Ky.,  April  9, 1878,  to  Kate,  daughter  of  Col.  Edward 
Crossland.     They  have  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

STURGEON,  Daniel,  senator,  was  born  in 
Adams  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  27, 1789.  He  attended  Jef- 
ferson College,  studied  medicine  in  Fayette  county, 
and  began  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  1818. 
In  1818  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture, where  he  served  three  terms;  in  1825  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  acting  as 
speaker  of  that  body  for  three  years  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement, and  in  1830  was  appointed  auditor-general 
for  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years. 
During  1838-89  he  served  as  state  treasurer,  and  by 
refusing  Gov.  Bitner's  warrant  for  the  payment  of 
troops,  put  an  effective  stop  to  tho  "  buckshot  war" 
then  raging.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a 
Democrat,  serving  in  that  body  from  March  4,  1839, 
to  March  3,  1851.  He  was  termed  "the  silent  sen- 
ator," having  been  known  to  make  only  one  speech, 
and  that  merely  a  reiteration  of  a  remark  made  in 
committee:  "  Any  senator  who  says  anything  that 
would  tend  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union  is  a  black- 
hearted villain."  Notwithstanding  his  obscurity  in 
regard  to  debate,  he  was  recognized  as  a  hard-work- 


ing member  of  the  senate,  and  served  on  several  im- 
portant committees.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Polk  as  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  held  this  position  with  honor  until  1858. 
He  died  at  Uniontown,  Fayetteco.,  Pa.,  July  2, 1878. 
ELiLIS,  Thomas  Cargill  Warner,  jurist. 
was  born  at  Covington,  St.  Tammany  parish.  La., 
Nov.  .26,  1836,  son  of  Ezekiel  Parke  and  Tabitha 
Emily-  (Warner)  Ellis,  and  brother  of  Ezekiel 
John'EUis.  He  began  his  education  in  his  native 
place,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  college  at 
the  T.  F.  Jones  'Academy  at  Clinton,  La.,  whither 
liis  father  had  removed  in  1845.  He  was  graduated 
at  Centenary  College,  Louisiana,  with  class  honors 
in  1855,  and  after  reading  law  In  his  father's  office 
and  at  the  law  department  of  the  Louisiana  Univer- 
sit3-,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  began 
practice  at  Amite  City,  La.,  where,  in  November, 
1859,  he  was  also  elected  district-attorney,  holding 
the  office  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
During  the  period  of  hostilities  he  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  having  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
at  the  final  surrender.  He  then  returned  home  to 
resume  his  profession,  forming  later  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  E.  John  Ellis,  and  speedily 
became  a  leader  at  the  bar.  He  figured  in  many 
notable  cases  during  the  next  few  years.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and 
although  the  youngest  member  of  that  body,  was 
appointed  on  several  im- 
portant committees.  The 
passage  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures  in  1867 
placed  the  control  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  the  hands  of 
negroes  and  adventurers, 
who  outnumbered  the  in- 
telligent voters  of  the  state. 
In  the  ten  years'  struggle 
against  these  intolerable 
conditions,  Mr.  Ellis  took 
an  active  part  both  as  a 
memberof  important  com- 
mittees and  as  a  writer  in 
the  public  press.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  petition  to 
congress  and  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  Union, 
which  was  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  state  convention  in  1876.  Meantime  he  was 
a  director  of  the  New  Orleans  "  Democrat "  and  be- 
came its  associate  editor  with  Col.  Robert  Tj'ler.  In 
1874  he  was  tendered  and  declined  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  congress  from  the  6th  district.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  continued 
in  active  practice  until  his  appointment  to  the  bench 
of  the  civil  district  court  in  July,  1888;  he  is  now 
(1901)  serving  on  his  second  term  in  this  position. 
During  his  first  term  he  was  active  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Louisiana  state  lottery,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  anti-lottery  executive  committee. 
In  1894  he  was  a  member-at-large  of  the  state  con- 
stitutional commission.  On  the  death  of  Prof. 
Henry  E.  Miller,  Judge  Ellis  was  elected,  in  March, 
1899,  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  constitutional 
law,  admiralty,  and  of  jurisdiction  and  practice  of 
the  U.  S.  courts  in  the  law  department  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  La.  In  addition  to 
numerous  able  articles  on  public  questions.  Judge 
Ellis  is  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  brother,  E.  J. 
Ellis,  to  be  published  with  his  works  and  speeches. 
He  was  married,  Oct.  15,  1857,  to  Martina  Vir- 
ginia, daughter  of  Judge  William  R.  Hamilton, 
of  Clarke  county,  Ala.,  who  died  in  1891,  leaving 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  sons  are:  Dr. 
John  H.  Ellis,  of  Kent  wood;  Dr.  T.  C.  W.  Ellis,  of 
Newellton,  and  K.  S.  Ellis,  attorney,  of  Amite  City. 
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HEMPHILL,  Ashton  Erastus,  legislator  and 
political  leader,  was  born  at  Acworth,  Sullivan  co 
JSr.  H.,  Sept.  17,  1849,  sou  of  Freeland  and  Lydia 
(McKeen)  Hemphill.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides 
were  Scotch-Irish,  and  his  mother's  family  was  con- 
cerned in  the  settling  of  Londonderry,  one  of  the 
strongest  foundation  stones  of  the  commonwealth  of 
New  Hampshire.  His  early  life  was  that  of  the  av- 
erage farmer's  son;  hard  and  healthful  work,  and 
attendance  ata  district  school  in  the  winter  time, 
leaving  but  little  time  for  recreation.  Encouraged 
by  his  parents  in  his  desire  to  obtain  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, he  attended  the  high  school  in  Acworth,  and 
later  tliat  in  Walpole.  In  April,  1871,  lie  removed 
to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
drug  business,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  Gleorge  L. 
Brown  &  Co.  and  Dr.  Lyman  >[.  Tuttle  until  the 
autumn  of  1873,  when  he  Vent  to  Boston.  For  two 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  drug  houses  of  C.  E. 
Tappan  &  Co.  and  F.  M.  Loring  &  Co.,  and  during 
that  period  became  a  student  in  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1876.  Returning  to  Holvoke,  he  was  emploved  in 
the  drug  stores  of  Dr.  "L.  M.  Tuttle,  Pres"ton  & 
Gridley  and  E.  W.  Gridley  until  1882,  when  he 
changed  his  occupation  for  that  of  the  storage  ware- 
house business,  and  is  now  owner  and  manager  of  a 
large  building  devoted  to 
that  purpose.  He  is  also  a 
stockholder  in  several  im- 
portant corporations.  Mr. 
Hemphill  was  a  member  of 
the  Slassacliusetts  legislature 
from  Holyoke  in  1881,  1885 
and  1898,  serving  the  first 
year  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  printing;  in 
1885  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  public 
health,  from  which  came  the 
pharmacy  law  of  1885,  and 
in  1898  as  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  mercantile  af- 
fairs and  the  liquor  law.  He 
was  secretary  or  chairman 
of  the  Republican  city  com- 
mittee of  Holyoke  nmcli  of 
the  time  from  1880  to  1892; 
was  secretary  of  the  Harrisou  and  Morton  Club  in 
1888,  and  a  member  of  the  Republican  state  com- 
mittee in  1890,  1891  and  1893.  serving  in  the  latter 
year  as  chairman  of  the  sub-commirteeou  naturaliza- 
tion and  as  a  member  of  the  press  committee.  He  was 
also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  31c- 
Kinley  and  Hobart  Club  of  Holyoke  in  1896. 
Mr.  Hemphill  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  regis- 
trai-s  of  voters  in  1884-96;  lias  been  a  member  of  tlie 
local  board  of  civil  service  e.vaminers  since  1SS9,  and 
its  secretary  since  1891,  and  is  especially  active  in 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  matters,  having 
been  chairman  of  the  "star  course"  committee  of 
the  Holyoke  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
since  1895.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Club  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  a  member  of 
that  body  and  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Bay  State  Club  of  Hol- 
yoke, a  social  organization,  of  which  he  has  been 
president  and  secretary.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular men  in  Holyoke. 

FABNAM,  Henry  Walcott,  educator,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  6,  1853,  youngest 
son  of  Henry  and  Ann  Sophia  (Whitman)  Farnani. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1874,  spent  a  year  in 
graduate  study  in  New  Haven,  and  three  years  in 
German  universities,  among  them  Strassburg,  where 
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he  received  the  degree  of  R.P.  D.  in  1878.  In  1878  he 
was  appointed  tutor,  in  1880  university  professor  of 
political  economy,  and  in  1881  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  a  mem- 
ber of  '\\&  governing  board,  and  still  fills  the  chair.  In 
1892  Prof.  Farnam  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Yale  Review"  and  chairman  of  its  board,  the 
duties  of  which  have  occupied  some  part  of  his  time 
ever  since.  The  first  civil  service  board  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut  was  established  in  New  Haven  in 
January,  1898,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  and 
president  of  the  board.  Much  of  the  labor  of  or- 
ganizing the  work  devolved  upon  him,  and  in  another 
line  additional  duties  have  been  performed  since 
1887  as  a  member  and  clerk  of  the  state  commission 
of  sculpture.  His  literary  efforts  have  mainly  re- 
lated to  economic  subiects,  published  in  various 
periodicals.  Prof.  Farnam  was  married  in  New 
Haven,  June  36,  1890,  to  Elizabeth  U.,  daughter  of 
William  L.  and  Louise  (Upham)  Kingsley,  and 
granddaughter  of  Prof.  James  Luce  Kingsley,  of 
Yale. 

HOFFMAN,  (David)  Murray,  jurist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  29,  1791,  second  son  of 
Martin  and  Beulali  (Murray)  Hoffman.  The  first 
American  ancestor  was  Herman  Hoffman,  who  was 
born  at  Revel,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  tlie  line 
of  descent  runs  through  his  son,  Martiuus;  his 
son,  Nicholas;  his  son,  Maitinus,  and  his  son,  Nich- 
olas, who  was  the  father  of  Martin  Hoffman.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  grammarian ,  Lindlej'  Mur- 
lay.  He  was  named  David  Murray  Hoffman,  but 
dropped  the  David  early  in  life.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1809;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  practiced  as  a  lawyerin  New  York  city  for  some 
vears,  and  was  assistant  vice-chancellor  in  1839-43. 
lie  was  also  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  New 
York  city,  1853-61,  inclusive.  He  was  an  active 
and  prominent  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
wrote  several  volumes  on  its  laws  and  ritual.  He  pub- 
lished "Office  and  Duties  of  Masters  in  Chancery, 
N.  Y."  (1824),  which  was  commended  by  Chancellor 
Kent  in  these  terms:  "  Ihave  looked  tliem  [the  MSS.] 
over,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  B.  my  liigli  opinion 
of  the  accuracy,  utility,  credit  and  value  of  the 
work";  "Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery"  (1840,  3vols.;  2d  ed.,  1843);  "New  York 
Vice-Chancery  Reports,  1839-40  "  (1841):  "  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  " 
(1850);  "  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  By  Pacificator  "  (1850);  "  Provisional  Rem- 
edies of  tlie  [New  York]  Code  of  Procedure  "(1862); 
"Treatise  Upon  the  Estate  and  Rights  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  New  York'  (1862;  3  vols.); 
' '  Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Decisions  Relating 
to  tlie  Board  of  Supervisois  of  the  County  of  New 
York"  (1866);  "  Digest  of  the  Charters,  Statutes 
and  Ordinances  of  and  Relating  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York"  (1866;  2  vols.); 
"Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  "State  of  New  York" 
(1868);  "Ritual  Law  of  the  Church:  With  Its  Ap- 
plication to  Communion  and  Baptismal  Offices " 
(1872);  "Law  and  Practice  as  to  References  and 
Powers  and  Duties  of  Referees  "  (1875).  He  was 
married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Burrall, 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  America,  major  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army  and  member  of  tlie  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Hoffman  died  in  1833,  and  he  wiis 
then  married  to  Mary  Murray  Ogden,  April  18,  1837. 
His  son.  Col.  Wickham  Hoffman,  was  U.  S.  minister 
to  Denmark  in  1883-85.  Judge  Hoffman  died  at 
Flushing.  Long  Island,  May  7,  "1878. 

HOFFMAN,  Ogden,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Slay  3, 1793,  son  of  Josiah  Ogden  and  Mary 
(Colden)  Hoffman,  cousin  of  Murray  Hoffman,  the 
jurist  aud  legal  writer,  and  a  half-brother  of  Charles 
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Fenno  Hoffman,  the  founder  of  the  "  Knickerbocker 
Magazine. "  Beiag  designed  for  the  law,  he  pursued  a 
classical  course  at  Columbia  College,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1812;  but  he  desired  to  enter  the  navy,  and 
his  father  reluctantly  gave  liis  consent.  On  Dec.  31, 
1814,  he  procured  the  appointment  of  midsliipniau, 
and  serving  on  board  the  President,  under  Capt.  De- 
catur, was  taken  prisoner  with  him  in  1815.  After 
bis  release  he  again  served  under  this  gallant  com- 
mander in  the  war  with  the  Barbary  States.  He  re- 
signed from  the  navy  in  1816.  Capt.  Decatur  com- 
mending the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  he  liad 
often  displayed,  but  regretting  that  he  should  prefer 
to  excbange  "  an  honorable  profession  for  that  of  a 
lawyer."  He  immediately  took  up  the  study  of  law 
witli  his  father,  completing  it  under  a  lawyer  of 
Goslien,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  partner  he  became 
upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  that  place.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  Orange  county; 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  state  assembly  in 
1825,  and  in  1826,  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  state 
legislature,  removed  to  New  York  city  to  become 
the  law  partner  of  Hugh  Maxwell,  then  district  at- 
torney. Taking  exception  to  the  bank  measures  of 
Pres.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hoffman  joined  the  Whig  party, 
and  in  1828  was  the  successful  candidate  of  that 
party  for  the  state  legislature,  where,  as  a  memberof 
the  judiciary  committee,  lie  suggested  various  im- 
provements of  practice  and  procedure.  He  became 
tlie  successor  of  Mr.  Maxwell  as  district  attorney  in 
1829,  and  lield  the  office  with  credit  for  six  years. 
He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1836,  and  served 
througli  the  25th  and  26tli  congresses  on  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs.  In  1841,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
second  term,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  New  York;  served  until 
1845,  when  he  resigned,  and  in  1853  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New  York,  serving 
two  years.  In  the  "History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar 
of  New  York"  it  is  said  of  him:  ""He  has  been 
styled  the  Erskine  oC  the  American  bar.  He  was 
probably  the  most  consummate  criminal  lawyer  that 
America  has  produced.  He  was  polished,  suave  and 
courteous,  and  never  resorted  to  bullying  or  brow- 
beating witnesses,  or  to  any  other  professional  tricks. 
.  .  .  Besides  the  criminal  cases  he  was  engaged 
in,  he  also  had  a  large  civil  practice.  He  was  among 
the  lawyers  employed  in  the  Parish  will  contest,  and 
made  his  last  forensic  effort  in  tliis  suit."  One  of 
his  sous  was  the  U.  S.  district  judge  of  California 
■from  the  time  of  its  admission  to  tlie  Union  until 
1891.     He  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1, 1856. 

SPRINGER,  William  McKendree,  states- 
man and  jurist,  was  born  in  Sullivan  county,  Ind., 
May  30,  1836,  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Katherine 
Springer.  His  parents  removed  to  Jacksonville, 
111.,  in  1848,  where  he  attended  the  district  schools, 
and  in  1854  entered  Illinois  College.  While  in 
the  junior  class  the  faculty  insisted  upon  his  ex- 
punging certain  parts  of  his  oration  for  an  approach- 
ing exhibition,  because  he  sustained  the  position 
of  Sen.  Douglas,  in  regard  to  the  famous  Kansas- Ne- 
braska bill.  His  name  being  omitted  from  the  pro- 
gramme, he  publislied  an  expose,  giving  pi-ecedents 
from  previous  orations,  where  sentiments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  had  been  warmly  encour- 
aged, and  circulated  this  article  indiscriminately  in 
the  audience,  which  resulted  in  his  dismissal.  Thirty- 
two  years  later  Illinois  College  completely  vindicated 
Mr.  Springer  by  conferring  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  He  then  entered  the  Indiana  State 
University,  Bloomington.  Ind.,  and  after  his  gradu- 
ation, in  1858.  became  tlie  publisher  of  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  at  LincoUi.  III.,  during  tlie  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  campaign.  He  afterwards  became 
associate  editor  of  the  "Illinois  Stale  Register"  at 
Springfield,  and  was  engaged  upon  newspaper  work 


therefor  five  years.  In  the  meantime  he  studied 
law,  and  having  been  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1861, 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Springfield. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  and  dur- 
ing his  two  years'  absence  he  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  political  economy  and  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  tariff  laws.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
to  tlic  Illinois  legislature,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  judiciary  conimittee,  and  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  house.  In  1874  Mr. 
Springer  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  re-elected 
to  nine  succeeding  congresses,  serving  in  all  for  t^en- 
ty  years.  He  made"  the  tariff  question  a  para- 
mount issue,  especially  the  tariff  upon  wool.  He  fre- 
quently occupied  the  speaker's  chair.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  tlie  conimittee  on 
foreign  affairs  that  investigated  the  Emma  mine  af- 
fair, resulting  in  the  recall  of  >linister  Scheuck  from 
England,  because  his  name  was  used  to  promote  in 
England  a  speculative  sclieme  concerning  an  Ameri- 
can mine  of  that  name.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  investigate  the  Venezuelan  claims,  and 
his  report  upon  this  investigation  in  1876  caused  the 
name  of  Jlr.  Ortb,  the  Hepnblican  candidate  for 
governor  of  Indiana,  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ticket. 
'In  recognition  of  Mr.  Springer's  services  in  exposing 
these  claims,  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of 
Liberty,  the  highest  honor 
which  that  nation  has  ever 
conferred  upon  aforeigner. 
When  Gen.  Grant's  friends 
were  urging  his  renomina- 
tion  for  a  third  term  Mr. 
Springer  introduced  a  reso- 
lution opposing  the  elec- 
tion of  an}-  person  to  the 
presidency  for  the  third 
time,  which  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  or  232  to  18. 
In  the  45th  congress  Mr. 
Springer  was  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Potter  com- 
mittee, which  investigated 
the  frauds  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1876,  and  a 
member  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee that  visited  Florida  in  June,  1878.  He  also  in- 
vestigated the  consular  offices  of  the  United  States, and 
exposed  the  loose  practices  in  appropriating  fees  that 
should  have  been  returned  to  the  treasury.  He  re- 
ported articles  of  impeachment  against  George  F.Sew- 
ard, late  consul-general  to  Shanghai,and  then  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  China.  Mr.  Springer  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  investigated  and  exposed 
the  star  route  frauds,  and  also  the  conduct  of  Re- 
publican managers  in  the  Cincinnati  election  of  Oc- 
tober, 1880.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  territories,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Springer  bill 
organizing  the  territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  creating 
a  judicial  system  for  Indian  territory,  and  a  bill  ad- 
mitting Washington,  Montana,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota  as  states  into  the  Union.  In  the  52d  congress 
he  was  chairman  of  the  waj's  and  means  committee, 
and  in  the  53d  congress,  which  expired  March  4, 
1895,  Mr.  Springer  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  banking  and  currency.  A  book  containing  his 
tariff  speeches  was  published  in  1892,  and  through- 
out his  congressional  life  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  leading  magazines  upon  questions 
pertaining  to  the  tariff.  At  the  close  of  his  congres- 
sional career,  in  March,  1895,  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  court  for  tlie  northern  district  of  the  Indian 
territory,  and  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
the  territory.     His  term  oLoffice  expired  in  Decem- 
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ber,  1899.  He  now  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  was  married,  Dec.  15, 1859,  to  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Calvin  W.  Ruter,  a  ;Methodist  clerjii'mau  of  In- 
diana. Mrs.  Springer  was  born  in  Indianapolis, 
Nov.  8,  1832,  and  has  coutribiited  many  verses  to 
magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  She  has  pub- 
lished four  novels:  "  Beechwood  "  (1873);  "Self" 
(1881);  "Leon"  and  "Intra  Muros"  (1899),  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  "  Songs  by  the  Sea"  (1890).  She 
is  the  mother  of  one  son,  Ruter  W.  Springer,  who  is 
a  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  a«uiy,  now  in  the  Philippine 
islands. 

WEITZEL,  Godfrey,  soldier,  was  bom  in  Cin- 
cinuati.  O.,  Nov.  1,  1S35,  son  of  Louis  and  Susan 
Weitzel,  natives  of  Bavaria.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Jlilitary  Academy  in  1855,  was  promoted  to  the 
engineer  corps,  and  assisted  in  the  construction  and  re- 
pairs of  the  fortifications  guarding  the  approaches  to 
New  Orleans,  La.  In  1859  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  the  Military  Academy.  In  the  spring 
of  1861  he  was  attached  to  the  engineer  company 
then  on  duty  at  Washington,  which  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  barelj-  in  time  to  prevent  its 
seizure  bj'  the  Confederates.  In  October,  1861,  he 
became  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Brig.- Gen. 
Mitchel,  fortifying  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  in  December 
he  took  command  of  a  company  of  sappers  and 
miners  in  the  defences  of  Washington  city.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  chief  engineer  in  Gen.  But- 
ler's expedition  to  New  Orleans,  and  after  the  cap- 


ture of  the  city  he  was  made  its  mayor  and  military 
commander.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-gen- 
eral U.  S.  volunteers  in  August,  1862;  commanded 
the  forces  in  the  Lafourche" campaign  of  1862,  and 
was  brevetted  major  for  his  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Thibodeaux.  In  command  of  a  division,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  two  assaults  on  Port  Hudson,  receiving  the 
brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  service. 
Joining  in  the  operations  before  Richmond,  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  the  James,  being  en- 
gaged at  Swift's  creek,  the  actions  near  Drury's 
bluff,  and  in  constructing  the  defenses  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  James  river  and  Deep  bottom.  In  August, 
1864,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  U.  S.  volun- 
teers; commanded  the  18th  army  corps,  and  was 
brevetted  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  arniy  for  gallantry  at 
Fort  Harrison.  At  the  head  of  the  25th  army  corps, 
he  was  second  in  command  of  the  first  expedition  to 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C. ,  taking  charge  upon  his  return 
of  all  the  troops  north  of  the  Appomattox  during 
the  final  operations  against  Richmond,  of  which  city 
he  took  pos.session  on  April  3,  1865.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  he  was  awarded  two  more 
brevets,  those  of  brigadier-  and  major-general  in  the 
regular  army,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Rio 
Grande  district,  Texas.  Being  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service,  March  1,  1866,  he  resimied  his 
proper  corps  duties,  which  were  varied  and  impor- 
tant, requiring  much  engineering  skill,  particularly 
the  construction  of  the  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of 


the  Ohio,  and  that  around  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 
He  became  major  of  engineers  in  1866,  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1882,  being  from  that  date  in  charge 
of  improvements  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  also 
chairman  of  the  commission  advisory  to  the  board 
of  harbor  commissioners.  Gen.  Weitzel  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  George  Bogeu,  of  Cincinnati.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  March  19,  1884. 

VENABLE,  Abraham  B.,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Priuce  Edward  county,  Va.,  in  1760.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1780;  settled 
as  a  planter  in  his  native  county,  and  from  1791  to 
1799  was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Virginia, 
and  was  a  U.  S.  senator  from  1803  to  1804.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia.  He  per- 
ished in  the  conflagiation  of  the  theatre  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Dec.  26,  1811. 

VENABIiE,  Abraham.  Woodson,  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Priuce  Edward  county,  Va.,  Oct. 
17,  1799,  nephew  of  Sen.  A.  B.  Venable.  His  father 
and  six  uncles  were  revolutionary  soldiers.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1816;  en- 
tered Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1819,  studyiug  medicine  in  the  meantime.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  North  Carolina  in  1821.  He  was  a  presiden- 
tial elector  in  1832,  1836  and  1860,  and  a  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  North  Carolina  from  1847 
to  1853.  From  1861  to  1864  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  congi-ess.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
N.  C,  Feb.  24,  1876. 

WATMOUGH  John  Goddard,  soldier  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec. 
6,  1798,  son  of  James  H.  and  Anna  (Carmick) 
Watmough.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
Daniel  Coxe  (1702-99).  His  grandfather,  Edmund 
Watmough,  was  a  captain  in  the  American  Rangers 
during  the  French  wars  of  1750  and  1760.  John 
G.  Watmough  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  at  Princeton  College.  He  enlisted 
in  the  army  Sept.  22,  1813,  as  a  third  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  artillery,  known  as  Townsend's;  was  pro- 
moted second  lieutenant  April  19,  1814;  served  in  the 
Niagara  campaign, and  was  under  Capt.  Alexander  J. 
Williams  at  Fort  Erie,  where  he  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant,  Aug.  15,  1814,  for  action  which  incurred 
severe  wounds.  He  received  in  his  body  three  musket- 
balls,  the  last  of  which  was  not  extracted  until  1835. 
He  was  aid-decamp  to  Gen.  Gaines  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  the  Creek  nation,  in  1814  and  1815,  resigning 
his  commission  in  1816.  He  was  elected  a  representa 
tive  in  congress  from  Pennsylvania  in  1831,  where 
he  remained  four  j'ears,  during  the  whole  of  which 
period  his  wounds  were  open  and  constantly  gave 
him  pain.  Retiring  from  congress,  he  became  high 
sheriff  of  Philadelphia  city  and  county  in  1835,  and 
held  the  office  until  1838,  in  1841  becoming  surveyor 
of  that  port.  He  was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Judge  .John  D.  and  Mar}-  (Footman)  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  lived  in  retirement,  and  he  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  27.  1861. 

WATMOUGH,  James  Horatio,  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  co..  Pa., 
July  30, 1822,  son  of  John  Goddard  and  Ellen  (Coxe) 
Watmough.  He  entered  the  navy  as  acting  midship- 
man, Nov.  24,  1843,  and  was  formally  appointed 
Dec.  12, 1844,  and  attached  to  the  sloop  Portsmouth, 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  until  1848.  He  engaged  in 
most  of  the  California  operationsduringthe  Mexican 
war,  including  the  bombardment  of  Giiaymas;  was 
on  board  the  brig  Perry,  cruising  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  (1849-51),  and  the  frigate  Constitution,  on 
the  same  duty  (1852-55).  During  1857-58  he  was 
attached  to  the  steamer  Michigan,  cruising  on  the 
Great  lakes,  and  to  the  sloop  Saratoga,  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  1859-60,  engaging  in  tlie  capture  of  two 
Spauisli  steamers.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Pliila- 
delphia  navy  yard,  1861-63,  and  on  board  the 
Niagara,  detaclied  for  special  service,  1863-64.  Dur- 
ing 1864-65  he  was  fleet  paymaster  of  the  south  At- 
lantic blockading  squadron,  participating  in  most  of 
the  operations  of  the  fleet;  in  the  seven  days'  opera- 
tions on  Stone  river,  and  on  James'  and  John's  islands, 
before  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  the 
war  he  served  as  general  inspector,  and  later  as  pay- 
master.general,  being  honoi-ably  retired  July  30, 
1884.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Aztec  Club;  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion;  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
Union  Club  of  New  York  city.  He  was  married  in 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  in  1848,  to  Emmeline, 
dauglier  of  George  Sheaff. 

WATMOTJGH,  Pendleton  Gaines,  naval  offi- 
cer, was  born  at  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  Mar  3,  1838,  son 
of  John  Goddard  and  Ellen  (Coxe)  Watmough.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  and 
entered  the  navy  in  1841.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Brazil,  the  Meditenanean,  and  the  Pacific  stations, 
and  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  California.  Com- 
pleting his  naval  course,  he  was  graduated  in  1848; 
later  served  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  along  the  coast  of  China,  receiving  the 
praise  of  Capt.  Andrew  Poote,  for  his  gallantry  at 
the  captiu-e  of  the  barrier  forts  near  Canton,  China, 
in  1856,  and  resigned  in  1858.  Volunteering  for  the 
civil  war,  he  was  reappointed  in  1861;  planted  a  bat- 
tery at  Perryville,  Md.,  covering  ti-ansportation; 
took  command  of  a  steamer  on  Chesapeake  bay,  pre- 
venting the  cutting  off  of  communications,  and,  un- 
der Adm.  Dupont,  commanded  the  Curlew  in  the 
capture  of  Port  Royal.  In  the  following  year  he  had 
charge  of  the  Potomska,  participating  in  the  taking 
of  Fernandina  and  occupation  of  the  Southern  inland 
waters.  He  was  on  the  Kansas  in  1863,  participating 
in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  cooperated  on 
the  James  river  with  the  movement  against  Rich- 
mond. In  July,  1865,  he  resigned  as  lieutenant-com- 
mander, and  four  years  later  became  collector  of 
customs  in  Cleveland,  O.,  serving  through  Pres. 
Grant's  administration,  until  1877.  In  1878  he  was 
made  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Gard- 
nerGlueCo.,  London,  England,  retaining  the  connec- 
tion until  1884,  and  is  now  (1901)  in  the  Philadelphia 
prothonotary  office.  He  was  married  in  Cleveland, 
O.,  Sept.  8,  1861,  to  Minnie  M.,  daughter  of  George 
B.  Merwin. 

GENIN,  John  Nicholas,  merchant,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Oct.  19,  1819,  a  grandson  of  John 
Nicholas  Genin,  who  came  from  France  in  1780  as 
commissariat  clerk  under  Gen.  Rocliambeau,  and 
nephew  of  Thomas  Hedges  Genin,  who  early  settled 
in  Ohio  and  wrote  the  "Napolead."  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  a  hatter  in  New  York  city,  com- 
mencing business  there  in  1841.  His  niunerous  and 
extravagant  eccentricities  attracted  much  attention 
and  provided  liim  with  an  immense  amount  of  free 
advertising.  At  the  time  of  Louis  Kossuth's  visit  to 
this  country  Genin  utilized  some  "deadstock"  in 
the  shape  of  felt  hats,  which  he  named  after  the 
Hungarian  patriot  and  made  fashionable.  He  bought 
for  $225  the  first  seat  sold  for  Jenny  Liud's  first  con- 
cert in  this  country.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
entitled,  "  History  of  the  Hat  from  the  Earliest  Ages 
to  the  Present  Time"  (1847).  It  contained  one 
thousand  drawings  of  different  styles  of  headgear. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  April  30,  1878. 

BOYDEN,  Seth,  inventor,  was  born  at  Foxboro, 
Norfolk  co.,Mass.,Nov.l7,1788,son  of  Seth  andSusan 
(Atherton)  Boj'den.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Seth 
Boyden,  a  "minute-man"  of  the  revolution,  and  a 
captive  on  the  prison  ship  Jei-sey,  was  descended  in 
the  fourth  generation  from  Thomas  Boyden,  an  En- 


glishman, who  emigrated  to  America  in  1634.  His 
grandfather,  Uriah  Atherton,  Jr.,  made  cannon  and 
ammunition  for  the  Continental  army  in  that  part  of 
Stoughton,  now  Sharon,  Mass.  The  inventor  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  receiving  scant  education,  and 
learned  no  trade,  although  he  occasionally  assisted 
in  an  iron  foundry;  yet  his  natural  mechanical  skill 
was  such  that  he  skillfully  repaired  watches  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1815  he  removed  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silver-plated  articles  for  harnesses  and  carriages.  In 
1818  a  piece  of  glazed  leather  was  shown  him,  and  he 
soon  discovered  an  improved  process  of  manufac- 
turing this  finish.  In  the  same  year,  his  factory  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire,  lie  built  a  shop  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ' '  patent "  leather,  which  was  the  fiist  in 
America.  He  began  by  drying  the  varnish  in  the 
air;  but  in  1820  he  made  an  oven  for  this  purpose, 
large  enough  to  hold  sixteen  skins,  which  enabled 
him  to  finish  about  seven  a  week.  At  first  he  sold 
but  Httle  of  his  product,  but  in  1822  his  sales 
amounted  to  $4,500,  and  from  that  year,  when  he 
enlarged  his  factory,  the  sales  steadilj'  increased, 
amounting  in  1828  to  about  $21,500.  In  1831  he 
sold  his  entire  business  to  a  Brooklyn  firm,  making 
no  provision  to  secure  to  himself  the  benefit  of  his 
discovery:  and  thirty  years  afterward,  when  his 
genius  and  generosity  were  recognized,  he  replied: 
"I  introduced  patent  leather; 
but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  theie  was  nothing  gener- 
ous or  liberal  in  its  introduc- 
tion, as  I  served  myself  first, 
and  when  its  novelty  had  ceased 
and  I  had  other  objects  in 
vievi',  it  was  the  natural  course 
toleaveit."  On  July  4, 1826,  he 
discovered  a  process  for  mak- 
ing malleable  castings,  which 
he  patented  March  9, 1831,  and 
from  1831  to  1838  he  was  en- 
gaged in  their  manufacture, 
selling  the  business  in  the  latter 
vear  to  a  large  Boston  corpora- 
tion for  S35,600.  Oct.  31, 1832, 
a  patent  was  granted  to  him  for 
"applying  the  power  of  steam 
to  machinery,"  and  in  1837  he 
built  two  locomotives  called  the  "  Orange"  and  the 
"Essex"  for  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  which  were 
the  first  built  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He  also  built 
an  engine  called  the  "  Cometa  "  for  the  Cardenas  rail- 
road in  Cuba,  wlierc  he  went  with  it  in  1841.  His 
most  important  improvement  in  this  line  was  the  at- 
tachment of  the  driving  rod  -directly  to  the  wheel. 
He  also  invented  the  "link  motion,"  which  enables 
the  engineer  to  reverse  with  greater  facility;  the 
"cut-off,"  regulating  the  amount  of  steam  injected 
into  the  cylinder  at  full  pressure,  and  the  duplex 
valve-gear.  He  continued  to  manufacture  locomo- 
tives until  1848.  He  discovered  a  process  of  separ- 
ating zinc  from  its  ores  in  that  year,  and  obtained  a 
patent  JIarch  13,  1849,  which  subsequently  was  sold 
to  a  syndicate.  Among  his  other  inventions  are:  a 
machine  for  making  wrought-iron  nails  (patent  dated 
Dec.  28,  1810);  machine  for  making  brads  and  files 
and  for  cutting  and  heading  tacks  (1813);  a  machine 
for  splitting  leather  (prior  to  1815);  padcaps,  blinds 
and  harness  fittings  (patent  dated  April  10,  1824); 
improvement  in  fuel  for  manufacturing  cast-iron 
(patent  dated  April  6,  1831),  and  an  improvement  in 
macliinery  for  forming  hat  bodies,  in  which  his  right 
was  contested,  but  the  validity  of  his  patent  was 
fully  established  by  the  courts.  When  age  had  in- 
capacitated him  for  the  activities  of  business,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  fruit  for 
the  table;  a  variety  of  strawberry,  valued  both  for 
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size  and  flavor,  still  bears  his  name.  Though  liis 
bodily  powers  failed  his  mind  never  grew  old,  and  he 
still  carried  on  his  experiments  in  an  old  forge  near 
his  house.  Just  before  he  died  he  remarked  that  lie 
had  enough  undeveloped  ideas  under  consideration 
to  occupy  two  lifetimes.  His  natural  skill  was  re- 
markable. He  made  with  his  own  hands  a  telescope 
and  microscope  of  great  power,  a  rifle  with  a  peculiar 
and  ingenious  lock,  an  air-gun,  a  watch  case,  several 
engravings  on  steel,  and  various  electrical  apparatus. 
Never  seeking  pecuniary  aid,  he  was  an  exceptional 
example  of  sturdy,  indepeudent  effort.  He  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  optics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  as- 
tronomy, electricity,  geology,  botany,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  published  discourses  on  electricitv  and 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  He  was 
married  at  Foxboro,  Mass.,  Nov.  28, 
1814,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Obadiah 
and  Matilda  ( Wetherell)  Sherman.  They 
had  five  children:    Susan,    Obadiah, 


Matilda,  George  and  Seth.  He  died  near  Newark, 
N.  J.,  March  31, 1870,  and  on  May  13, 1890,  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  a  public  park  of 
that  city. 

BOYDEN,  Uriah  Atherton,  engineer  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  atFoxboro,  Norfolk co.,  Mass.,  Feb. 
17,  1804,  son  of  Seth  and  Susan  (Atherton)  Boyden. 
After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  country 
schools,  he  assisted  his  father  in  farming  and  black- 
smithing,  until  he  joined  his  eldest  brother,  Seth,  at 
Newark,  N.  J. ,  in  1825.  Returning  to  Massachusetts, 
he  was  engaged  under  James  Hayward  on  the  first 
survey  for  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad, 
■which  was  his  first  work  in  an  engineering  ca- 
pacity. He  was  employed  at  the  drj'  dock  in  the 
Charlestown  navy  yard,  under  Col.  L.  Baldwin,  and 
subsequently  at  Lowell,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Suffolk,  Tremontand  Lawrence  mills,  and  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  railroad.  In  1833  he  opeped  an  office  in 
Boston,  where  he  continued  in  the  engineering  profes- 
sion and  in  scientific  investigations  until  his  death. 
During  1836-38  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad  was 
built  under  his  direction.  His  attention  was  directed 
toward  thestudy  of  hydraulics,  which  he  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  as  the  engineer  of  the  Amoskeag  Co. 
he  established  extensive  hydraulic  works  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  an  undertaking  which  occupied 
several  years.  In  1844  he  designed  an  improved 
Fournevron  turbine  water-wheel  for  the  mills  of  the 
Appleton  Co.  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  utilized  95 
per  cent,  of  the  power  expended,  and  gained  fully 
30  per  cent,  over  the  style  then  existing.  The  orig- 
inal turbine  was  invented  by  Fourneyron,  of  Prance, 
in  1838;  but  the  improved  form,  known  as  the 
Boyden  turbine,  is  much  used  in  the  United  States. 
Many  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Boyden  had 
retired  from  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  afid 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific  investigations 
and  experiments  in  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
meteorology,  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  With  ap- 
paratus of  his  own  design,  giving  very  exact  results, 
he  made  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  sounds  traveling  through  the  conduit 
pipes  of  the  Charlestown  and  Chelsea  water-works. 
He  was  a  man  of  hard,  common  sense,  discriminating 
judgment,  sagacity  and  foresight,  Jjossessing  the 
peculiar  practical  wisdom  that  molds  the  means 


into  results.  Mr.  Boyden  gave  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  the  encouragement  of  study  in  the 
direction  of  mathematics  and  physics.  In  1874  he 
deposited  $1,000  with  the  Franklin  Institute,  to  be 
awarded  to  any  resident  of  Nortb  America  who 
should  determine  by  experiment  whether  light  and 
other  physical  rays  are  transmitted  with  the  same 
velocity.  He  established  the  Soldiers'  Memorial 
Building  at  Foxboro,  and  to  the  Boyden  Library  of 
that  town  (which  was  so  named  in  his  honor)  he 
donated  $1,000  as  a  productive  fund  for  the  annual 
purchase  of  books.  He  died  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 
16.  1879. 

McCALL,  John  Augustine,  insurance  presi- 
dent, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1849, 
son  of  John  and  Katheriue  (McCormick)  McCall,  of 
Scotch  Irish  ancestry.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Albany,  and  later  entered  the  Com- 
mercial College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1865. 
He  at  once  took  a  position  as  book- keeper  in  the  Al- 
bany assorting  house  for  state  currency.  In  1867  he 
became  book-keeper  in  the  Albany  agency  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co.,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  actuarial  brunch  in 
the  insurance  department  of  the  state,  then  under 
the  supervision  of  George  W.  Jliller.  Two  years 
later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  statistical  work 
of  the  department,  and  in  the  following  November 
(1872)  he  was  appointed  examiner  of  companies.  In 
1876  he  was  made  deputy  superintendent,  being  re- 
appointed in  1877,  and  again  in  1880.  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years  Mr.  McCall  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  great  reputation  and  future  career.  He 
performed  extiaordinary  service  in  his  investigation 
of  certain  life  and  fire  companies  then  doing  busi- 
ness, exposing  their  false  returns  and  dishonest  man- 
agement. As  a  direct  result  of  his  work,  eighteen 
life  insurance  companies  in  New  York  stale  and  fif-  ■ 
teen  in  other  states  were  declared  insolvent,  and  v/ere 
prohibited  from  continuing  business.  In  some  in- 
stances he  developed  startling  frauds,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Popular,  Security  and  Conti- 
nental Life  Insurance  companies  Were  indicted  and 
found  guilty  of  perjury.  On  April  16, 1883,  Grover 
Cleveland,  as  governor  of  New  York,  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  the  insurance  department.  The 
appointment  was  made  at  the  request  of  prominent 
business  interests  of  the  state,  irrespective  of  party 
lines  and  entirely  independent  of  an3'  political  influ- 
ence. The  appointment  was  universally  approved, 
and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  senate  with- 
out reference  to  a  committee.  Mr.  McCall  continued 
to  be  superintendent  of  the  department  until  Dec. 
26,  1885,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  Gov. 
Hill,  and  immediately  accepted  the  position  of 
comptroller  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York  City  Here  he  still  further  distin- 
guished himself,  and  when,  in  February,  1892,  Pres. 
William  H.  Beers,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co  .  resigned,  the  trustees  unanimously  elected  Mr. 
McCall  to  fill  his  place.  This  position  he  still  holds. 
His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  company  has 
sustained  the  reputation  ho  gained  in  his  service  as 
clerk,  examiner,  deputy  and  superintendent  of  the 
insurance  department  of  New  York  state.  The  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  organized  iu  1845,  and 
after  fifty-six  years  of  business,  during  which  it  has 
paid  to  its  members  over  $320,000,000,  it  has  assets 
exceeding  $262,000,000,  and  the  insurance  in  force 
amounts  to  $1,200,000,000.  Besides  the  handsome 
white  marble  edifice  for  its  home  offices  in  New 
York  city,  it  owns  large  fire-proof  buildings  in  Paris, 
France;  London,  England;  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Under  Mr.  McCall's 
leadership,  the  company  has  become  distinguished 
not  only  as  one  of  the  dozen  greatest  financial  cor- 
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porations  in  the  world,  but  as  a  leader  in  all  matters 
of  reform  in  life  insurance,  particularly  in  the  sim- 
plification and  perfection  of  the  life  insurance  con- 
tract. Soon  after  his  election  the  companj-issued  a 
policy  which  contained  no  restrictions  whatever  as  to 
occupation,  residence,  travel,  habits'  of  life  or  man- 
ner of  death,  and  under  his  administration  the  busi- 
ness has  steadily,  year  after  year,  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  life  insurance  company  in  the  world.  It 
can  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  McCall  that,  first  and  last, 
he  has  done  more  than  any  one  man  since  Elizur 
Wright  to  reform  the  methods  and  practice  of  Amer- 
ican life  insurance.  He  is,  perhaps,  to-day  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  figure  in  the  life  insur- 
ance world,  and  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  financial  world.  He  was  married  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  July  12,  1870,  to  Mary  Ignatius,  daughter  of 
John  Horan,  of  that  city.  He  has  seven  -children, 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

HOFFMAN,  Michael,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1787, 
His  father  was  born  in  Germany:  his  mother,  a 
native  of  this  country,  was  of  Protestant  Irish  de- 
scent. After  receiving  a  preliminary  education,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  1807,  and  three 
years  later  obtained  his  degree;  but  in  1811  he  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  after  two  years'  study.  He  at 
once  commenced  his  practice  at  Herkimer,  and  soon 
formed  the  law  partnership  of  Hackley  &  Hoffman, 
achieving  a  high  reputation  by  his  earnest,  zealous 
and  confident  advocacy  of  all  the  cases  he  conducted. 
About  1820  he  removed  to  Waterloo,  ^eneca  co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  former 
college  mate,  a  Mr.  Barton;  but  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned to  his  practice  at  Herkimer,  and  in  1823  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney.  Mr.  Hoffman  held  this 
office  until  he  took  his  seat  in  congress,  1825,  and  so 
ably  that  ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
same  position.  His  election  to  congress  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  re-elections,  the  complete  term  of 
his  service  dating  from  Dec.  5,  1825,  to  JIarch,  1833, 
and  part  of  this  time  (1830-33)  he  was  also  first  judge 
of  Herkimer  county.  He  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  work  assigned  him;  he  favored  the  elec- 
tion of  Pres.  Jackson  in  1828,  and  upheld  his  ad- 
ministration, even  to  the  approval  of  the  nullification 
message  of  1833.  During  Mr.  Hoffman's  last  term 
in  congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  as 
"  Admiral,"  a  title  which  clung  to  him  through  life. 
Mr.  Hoffman's  positive  utterance  of  opinions  in  debate 
brought  upon  him  a  challenge  from  Sen.  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Mississippi;  but  he  sensibly  declined  to  meet 
it.  On  retirement  from  congress  he  was  appointed 
a  canal  commissioner  for  the  state  of  New  York; 
served  until  1835,  and  wrote  several  able  reports. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  president,  in  1836,  register 
of  the  land  office  for  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  remained 
there  until  1837,  when  he  returned  to  Herkimer. 
He  represented  this  county  in  the  state  assembly  in 
1841,  1842  and  1844.  In  1843  Pres.  Polk,  with 
whom  Mr.  Hoffman  was  personally  acquainted,  ap- 
pointed him  naval  officer  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
an  office  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1846  he  served 
as  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention.  He  was 
a  powerful  and  effective  debater,  originating  and 
carrying  through  important  financial  reforms,  and  a 
man  of  high  and  unselfish  character.  He  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  37,  1848. 

FSARSON,  Richmond  Mumford,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Rowan  count)',  N.  C,  June  28,  1805,  son  of 
Richmond  Pearson,  a  planter,  and  grandson  of  Rich- 
mond Pearson.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  an  ex- 
officer  of  the  British  navy,  was  married  twice  before 
she  was  nineteen,  and  Col.  Pearson  was  her  second 


husband.  His  grandfather,  Richmond  Pearson,  a  na- 
tive of  Dinwiddle  coimtj',  Va.,  removed  in  his  youth 
to  North  Carolina,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  was  commander  of  a  company  at 
Cowan's  ford  when  Gen.  William  Lee  Davidson  was 
killed.  Richmond  Mumford  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1823  with  the  highest 
honors,  read  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Henderson, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826,  and  began  practice 
at  Salisbury.  In  1829-32  he  was  a  representative 
from  Rowan  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  in  1835  was  a  candidate  for  congress,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  and  in  1848  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  William  H.  Battle  being  one  of  his  competi- 
tors. In  1844  Judge  Gaston,  of  the  supreme  court, 
died,  and,  before  the  vacancy  was  filled,  the  two  as- 
sociate judges  sent  a  certificate  of  opinion  to  the 
superior  court.  Judge  Pearson  thereupon  ruled  that 
no  action  by  the  supreme  court  was  judicial  or  valid 
unless  three  judges  were  on  the  bench.  Tliis  action 
was  finally  reversed,  Chief-Justice  Ruffin  holding 
that  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  the  two  survivors  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  hold  the  court  and  exercise  all  its  func- 
tions. In  1858  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of 
Chief-Justice  Nash,  deceased.  During  the  civil  war 
many  sought  to  be  discharged  from  alleged  illegal  de- 
tention in  the  army  by  habeas 
corpus,  and  Judge  Pearson  held 
that  the  writ  was  not  suspended 
by  the  emergency  of  the  times. 
In  1865  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  office  of 
representative  to  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention,  but  the 
same  year  under  the  new  con- 
stitution was  reelected  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  by 
his  associates  Battle  and  Reade 
was  again  appointed  chief-jus- 
tice. In  1868  the  supreme  court 
was  reorganized  and  he  was  'ij 
elected  chief-justice  by  the  peo- 
ple, both  political  parties  hav- 
ing made  him  their  candidate. 
In  1870,  Gen.  Holden  having 
declared  martial  law  in  several 
counties,  where  the  Kuklux 
movement  was  rife,manyleadingmenwereimprisoned 
by  military  authority — the  state  militia,  under  George 
W.  Kirk.  Judge  Pearson  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, but  the  military,  supported  by  Gen.  Holden,  re- 
fused obedience,  and  after  hearing  argument  (ex  parte 
]\Ioore,  64  N.  C. ,  802),  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
enforce  the  efficacy  of  the  writ  against  the  will  of  the 
governor  without  danger  of  civil  war,  and  declared 
the  "judiciary  exhausted."  His  course,  though  ap- 
proved by  his  associates  on  the  bench,  was  generally 
condemned  by  the  people  as  partizan  and  unworthy 
of  one  in  his  position.  The  feeling  was  kept  down 
largely  by  the  lawyers  who  had  been  his  students 
at  his  home,  Richmond  hill.  Yadkin  co.,  which 
became  his  place  of  residence  in  1847.  For  nearly 
forty  years  he  had  a  law  school  at  that  place  and 
about  1,000  young  men  were  trained  by  him,  all  of 
whom  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  Decem- 
ber the legislatureimpeached Gen. Holden  "for high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  and  Judge  Pearson  pre- 
sided at  the  trial.  His  opinions  were  marked  by 
clearness  and  precision,  backed  frequently  by  homely 
but  forcible  terms  of  expression.  After  Chief -Jus- 
tice Ruffin  he  was  probably  the  most  able  judge  who 
ever  sat  on  the  state  bench.  He  was  Ruffln's  equal 
at  the  common  bar  and  his  superior  as  an  original 
thinker.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1858.     Judge  Pear- 
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son  was    twice  married  :  first,  in  1832,  to  , 

daughter  of  U.  B.  Suu.  John  Williams,  of  Tenn- 
essee, and  niece  of  U.  S.  Son.  Hugh  L.  White, 
AVhig  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1836.  By  her 
he  had  ten  children.  Their  son,  Richmond  Pearson 
(b.  .Jan.  26, 1853),  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  U.  S. 
consul  at  Vervlers  and  Liege,  Belgium  (1874^77), 
and  was  a  member  of  the  34th  congress.  He  was 
married  second,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Bynum"  widow  of  Gen. 
John  Gray  Byuum  and  daughter  of  Charles  McDow- 
ell, of  Morgauton.  There  was  no  issue  by  this 
marriage.  Judge  Pearson  died  at  Winston,  N.  C., 
Jan.  .5,  1878,  while  on  his  way  to  Raleigh  to  attend 
the  .January  term  of  the  supreme  court. 

CHEATHAM,  Benjamin  Franklin,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  20,  1820,  eldest 
son  of  Jjeonard  Pope  and  Elizabeth  (Robertson) 
Cheatham.  His  great-grandfather  was  Gen.  James 
Robertson,  founder  of  Nashville,  and  known  as  the 
"Father  of  Tennessee."  When  the  call  was  issued 
for  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war  lie  raised  com- 
pany E,  1st  Tennessee  infantry  (known  as  "the 
bloody  1st"),  of  which  he  was  captain.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Jlolino  del  Rey,  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  at  the  storming  of  Monterey,  where  he  was  the 
first  man  over  the  fortifications.  At  the  end  of  his 
twelve  months'  service  he  raised  the  3d  Tennessee 
infantry,  was  elected  its  colonel  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  for  some 
time  in  command  of  his  brigade. 
In  1849  he  went  to  the  gold  fields 
of-California,but  in  1853  returned 
to  Tennessee,  and  until  the  war 
was  engaged  in  farming.  He  also 
served  for  several  years  as  major- 
general  of  the  state  militia.  He 
was  at  first  bitterly  opposed  to 
secession,  but  followed  his  state 
and  was  among  the  first  to  volun- 
teer in  its  defense.  He  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  the 
state  troops.  May  9,  1861,  and  of 
the  Confederate  States  army, 
July  9,  and  was  promoted  major- 
general  March  12,  1862.  Being 
assigned  to  the  arnij'  of  Tennes- 
see, he  took  a  prominent,  often 
decisive,  part  in  its  every  battle 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Perryville,  Stone  river,  Chickamauga,  5Iissiouary 
ridge,  Kenesaw  mountain,  Dalton  and  many  others, 
and  tlirougliout  the  Atlanta  campaign,  surrendering 
with  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at  Greenville,  N.  C.  His 
division  was  known  throughout  the  South  as  one 
that  never  failed  when  called  upon  for  duty.  It 
drove  the  stubborn  Thomas  at  Chickamauga ; 
checked  the  furious  Federal  onslaughts  at  Perry- 
ville and  Stone  river;  held  Grant's  lines  in  check  at 
Shiloh,  and  drove  him  from  the  field  at  Belmont. 
Gen.  Cheatham  was  the  idol  of  his  men,  who  loved 
him  as  few  commanders  have  been  loved.  His  suc- 
cess was  largely  due  to  the  confidence  he  inspired, 
and  he  never  commanded  a  movement  he  was  not 
willing  to  lead  in  person.  Yet  he  brooked  no  famili- 
arity or  disobedience,  and  ever  maintained  a  perfect 
discipline.  His  dash  as  a  commander  won  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Ney  of  the  Confederacy. "  The  war 
over,  he  returned  to  Nashville  and  did  more  towards 
reconciling  his  people  to  existing  conditions  and 
stopping  of  sectional  feeling  than  any  man  in  the 
state.  In  1866  he  was  married  to  Anna  Bellulaugh- 
ter  of  A.  B.  Robertson,  a  prominent  Nashville  mer- 
chant. Retiring  from  public  life,  he  removed  to  a 
farm  fifty  miles  south  of  Nashville.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Nashville  by  Pres  Cleve- 
land, and  served  until  his  death,  Sept.  4,  1886. 


ZAIff!,  Ebenezer,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Berkeley 
county,  Va.,  Oct.  7,  1747,  of  German  or  Danish  de- 
scent. He  made  the  first  permanent  establishment  on 
the  Ohio  river,  in  1769,  on  the  present  site  of  Wheel- 
ing, and  there  he  built  a  block-house  called  Fort  Fin- 
castle,  afterwards  Fort  Henry,  which  was  the  object 
of  many  attacks  by  the  British  and  Indians  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  A  story  has  been  told  of 
the  heroism  displayed  by  Zaue's  sister,  Elizabeth, 
during  one  of  these  attacks,  in  1782,  by  a  band 
of  forty  British  soldiers  and  186  Indians,  under  a 
Capt.  Pratt.  Accounts  of  the  incident  in  the  various 
histories  are  at  variance,  but  according  to  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  the  facts  are  as  follows:  The 
fort  at  the  time  was  under  the  command  of  Silas 
Zane,  brother  of  Ebenezer.  The  latter,  whose  house 
had  been  destroyed  at  a  previous  raid,  was  stationed 
at  the  house  of  his  brother,  about  forty  yards  dis- 
tance from  the  fort,  to  help  defend  it.  This  house 
had  been  used  for  a  magazine,  and  when  the  am- 
munition of  the  fort  was  nearly  exhausted  after  re- 
peated endeavors  of  the  attacking  party  to  storm  it, 
it  was  proposed  that  one  of  the  fleetest  men  in  the 
fort  shotild  endeavor  to  reach  Zane's  house  to  obtain 
a  new  supply  of  powder.  Many  volunteered  to  en- 
counter the  hazard,  but  Elizabeth  Zane  insisted  that 
she  should  go  herself,  saying,  ' '  You  have  not  one  man 
to  spare;  a  woman  will  not  be  missed  in  the  defense 
of  the  fort."  She  rushed  out  when  opportunity  af- 
forded, and  reached  the  house,  where  Col.  Ebenezer 
Zane  fastened  a  tablecloth  around  her  waist,  into 
which  he  emptied  a  keg  of  powder;  then,  with  her 
precious  burden,  she  succeeded  in  safely  returning 
to  the  fort  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  several  of  which 
passed  through  her  clothes.  Elizabeth  Zane  lived 
for  many  years  near  Martinsville,  on  the  Ohio  river. 
She  was  twice  married;  first  to  a  Jlr.  McLaughlin, 
and  secondly  to  a  Blr.  Clark.  In  May,  1796,  congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  Ebenezer  Zane  to  open  a  , 
road  from  Wheeling,  Va.,  to  Limestone,  now  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  the  following  year,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  Jonathan, and  hissou-in  law,  JohnMcIn- 
tyre,  he  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  new  road.  This 
was  known  as  Zane's  trace.  As  a  compensation  for 
this  work  congress  granted  to  Zane  the  privilege  of 
locating  military  warrants  upon  three  sections  of 
land,  and  he  accordiugl}'  appropriated  land  where 
Zanesville,  O.,  is  now  situated,  and  the  town  was  laid 
out  in  1799.  lu  1800  he  laid  out  Lancaster,  Fairfield 
CO.     He  died  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  in  1811. 

SCHWAB,  Gustav  Henry,  importer  and  steam- 
ship agent,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Jlay  30, 
1851,  son  of  Gustav  and  Eliza  Catharine  (von  Post) 
Schwab.  His  father,  a  native  of  Bremen,  Germany, 
came  to  America  in  1844,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Oelrichs  &  Co.,  of  which  his  brother-in- 
law,  Hermann  C.  von  Post,  was  a  partner.  He  was 
educated  in  New  York,  and  studied  four  3ears 
(1864^68)  in  the  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart.  He  became 
an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Co.,  and  five  years  later,  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  entered  the  employ  of  his 
father's  firm.  On  July  1,  1876,  he  became  a  partner, 
and  as  such  his  responsibilities  increased  until,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1888,  he  obtained  entire 
control  of  the  American  office  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Co.  He  also  succeeded  his  father 
as  director  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  and  other  re- 
sponsible corporation  connections.  In  1878  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  institution 
founded  in  1784,  for  the  relief  of  destitute  German 
iminigrants  and  their  descendants — Mr.  Schwab's 
great  -  great  -  grandfather.  Rev.  John  Christopher 
Kunze,  was  its  chief  originator.  In  1879  he  was 
chosen  treasurer,  and  since  has  been  president,  and 
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has  for  several  years  been  a  member,  is  now  chair- 
man, of  the  committee  on  foreign  commerce  and 
revenue  laws  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Politically,  Mr.  Schwab  is  an  independent, 
of  profound  reform  views,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  prominent  in  endeavors  for  revision  of  ballot 
and  election  laws  and  for  securing  improvement  in 
the  government  of  New  Y'ork  city.  He  was  an 
active  factor  in  organizing  the  People's  Municipal 
League,  in  1890,  which,  although  defeated  in  that 
year  by  the  all-engrossing  tariff  agitation,  was  suc- 
cessfully reorganized  in  1894,  and  elected  the  entire 
city  ticket.  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Association,  and  the  City,  Reform,  Metropol- 
itan and  German  clubs.  He  was  married,  Oct.  25, 
1876,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Nelson  Knox 
Wheeler,  of  New  York.  They  have  a  son,  Gustav, 
and  daughter,  Emily  Elizabeth. 

DICKINSON,  Charles  Monroe,  author  and 
journalist,  was  born  near  Lowville,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  15,  1843,  son  of  Richard  Dickinson,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  who  was  descended  from  Capt.  Richard 
Dickinson  of  the  American  revolution.  He  received 
an  academic  education  at  Fairfield  Seminary  and 
Lowville  Academy,  and  engaged  in  teaching  until 
1864,  when  he  went  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson.  While 
a  law  student  he  paid  liis  expenses  by  doing  literary 
work  at  night.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865, 
and  practiced  law  in  Binghamton  and  New  York 
city  until  1878,  when  he  became  editor  and  man- 
ager of  tlie  Binghamton  "Republican.  '  In  1880  he 
became  sole  proprietor,  and  the  paper,  under  his 
management,  made  rapid  growth  in  value  and  influ- 
ence, being  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prosperous  newspapers  in  the  state.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  while  teaching  school  at  Haverstraw-on- 
the-Hudson,  he  wrote  his  famous  poem,  "The  Chil- 
dren," which  has  since  found  its  way  into  many 
school  books  and  nearly  every  collection  of  verse. 
In  1889  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
"  The  Children  and  Other  Verses."  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  consul-general  to  Turkey.  In  1867 
he  was  married  to  Bessie  Virginia,  only  daughter  of 
Hon.  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss,  of  Bitiehamton.  They 
have  two  sons,  Charles  H.  and  Giles  H.,  and  an 
adopted  daughter,  Mary  A..  Jla-son,  who  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  leading  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  whose  volume  of  verse,  "With  the 
Seasons,"  has  won  flattering  comments  from  lit- 
erary critics. 

ADAMS,  John  Coleman,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Maiden,  3Iass.,  Oct.  25,  1849,  son  of  John  G.  and 
Mary  Hall  (Barrett)  Adams.  His  father  was  a 
Universalist  clergyman,  who  had  charge  of  churches 
at  Maiden,  Providence,  Lowell  and  Cincinnati.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  England 
and  at  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1870.  He  took  a  post- 
graduate course  of  theology  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  was  called  to  a  pastorate  at  Newtonville, 
near  Boston,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 
His  next  field  of  labor  was  the  church  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  the  largest  Universalist  church  in  the  country, 
and  four  years  later  he  was  called  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Chicago,  where  he  achieved  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  clergymen  in  the  denomi- 
nation. In  1888  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Tufts  College.  In  Chicago  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ryder,  who  bequeathed 
to  the  church  over  $200,000.  In  1890  Dr.  Adams 
was  called  to  Brooklyn  and  began  a  pastorate  at 
All  Souls'  Church.  Besides  his  pastoral  duties  Dr. 
Adams  is  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor  to 
leading  magazines  and  religious  reviews.  He  is 
very  fond   of  the  study  of  history  and  biography. 


and  among  his  specialties  are  the  archaeology 
and  topography  of  London.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Tufts  College  and  of  tlie  Universalist  general  con- 
vention. He  is  the  author  of  "The  Fatherhood  of 
God"  (1888);  "Christian  Type  of  Heroism"  (1890); 
"The  Leisure  of  God,  and  Other  Studies  in  the 
Spiritual  Evolution"  (1895),  and  "Nature  Studies 
in  Berkshire  "  (1899).  He  has  been  an  associate  editor 
of  the  "Christian  Leader"  since  1891,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Adams  has  endeared  himself  to  his  congregation  in 
the  brief  time  that  ho  has  been  there,  and  ifully  sus- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  man  of  wide  experience, 
deep  learning  and  courteous  manners.  In  1883  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Hovey,  daughter  of  Charles  H. 
Hovey,  the  founder  of  the  great  dry-goods  house  of 
Boston.     They  have  had  three  children. 

WYNKOOP,  Henry,  jurist,  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton county.  Pa.,  March  2,  1737,  son  of  Henry 
Wynkoop,  a  member  of  the  assembly  (1760-61),  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  His  great-grandfather  emigrated 
from  Utrecht  early  in  the  seveuteenth  century  and 
settled  at  A  Iban  j',  N.  Y'. ,  whence  his  son,  Gerardus,  re- 
moved to  Moreland  township,  Philadelphia  co..  Pa., 
about  1717.  After  receiving  a  classical  education, 
Henry  Wynkoop  became  active  in  the  politics  of  his 
region,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  observation 
of  Bucks  county  in  1774,  and 
in  the  following  year  served  on 
the  county  committee  of  cor- 
respondence. He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  confer- 
ence held  July  15,  1774,  and 
of  that  held  at  Carpenter's 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  June 
18th  of  the  year  following. 
Although  he  was  appointed  a 
major  of  one  of  the  associated 
battalions  about  this  time,  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  different 
field.  On  Dec.  4, 1778,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission selected  by  the  assem- 
bly to  settle  the  accounts  of 
the  county  lieutenants.  He  sat 
in  the  Continental  congress 
from  1779  to  1783,  and  in  the 
first  U.  S.  congress  (1789-91),  being  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  locate  the  national  cjipital  on  the  Poto- 
mac. He  became  a  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
appeals  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  served  as  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  of  the  or- 
phans' court,  in  Bucks  county,  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  that  county,  and  was  advanced  to  the  oflSce 
of  president  judge  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions. 
Judge  Wynkoop  was  a  man  of  imposing  personal 
appearance,  standing  six  feet  and  four  inches,  and 
possessed  a  character  which  aided  in  giving  him 
prominence  in  state  and  national  affairs.  He  died 
in  Bucks  county,  Oct.  24,  1812,  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties. 

EIMBAIjIj,  James  Putnam,  geologist  and 
mining  engineer,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April 
26,  1836.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town.  He  next  entered  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard.  In  the  year  1855 
he  matriculated  at  the  Universitj'  of  Berlin.  He  after- 
wards was  graduated  at  the  University  of  GOttingen 
with  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  and  still  later  at- 
tended the  Freiberg  Mining  Academy,  also  follow- 
ing at  the  latter  place  a  practical  course  in  engineer- 
ing, mining  and  metallurgy.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  became  connected  with  the  state  geological 
surveys  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  held  the  professorship  of 
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chemistry  and  economic  geology  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College,  Ovid,  which  he  re- 
signed to  become  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volun- 
teers, with  the  rank  of  captain.  Throughout  his  term 
of  service  he  was  chief  of  Gen.  Mai'seua  R.  Patrick's 
staflE,  which  was  incorporated  later  on  with  the  staffs 
of  Gens.  McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker  and  Meade, 
successively,  thus  taking  an  active  part  iu  cam- 
paigns of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
Rappahannock.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York  city.  From  1874  to  1885  he 
resided  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  having  received  the  hon- 
orary appointment  of  professor  of  geology  at  Lehigh 
University.  In  June,  1885,  he  became  director  of  the 
U.  S.  mint,  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  having  control  of  all  the  mint  and 
assay  offices  in  the  United  States.  A  member  of 
many  scientific  societies.  Dr.  Kimball  was,  in  1881- 
83,  vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers.  He  has  published  a  number  of 
memoirs  upon  geological  and  technical  subjects, 
which  have  appeared  in  American  and  foreign  jour- 
nals. 

MARTIN,  John  Mason,  congressman,  was 
bom  at  Athens,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1837,  son  of  Joshua 
L.  and  Mary  G.  (Mason)  Martin.  His  father  was  the 
tenth  governor  of  Alabama;  his  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Hon.AVilliam  J.  Masou, 
of  Limestone,  and  a  cousin 
of  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  graduated 
at  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  iu'1856,  and 
later  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  then  studied 
law  under  Chief -Justice  E. 
W.  Peck;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1853,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Tus- 
caloosa until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  served 
as  a  commissioned  officer 
throughout  the  struggle. 
Returning  to  his  home,  he 
resumed  practice.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1872,  serving  as  president  pro  Urn  of  the  senate  from 
1873  to  1876.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
equity-jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Alabama, 
which  he  filled  with  ability  for  eleven  years.  A 
teacher  by  nature,  he  won  the  afiEection  of  his  pupils 
by  his  enthusiasm  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  in- 
struction. In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  49th  con- 
gress. His  views  and  vote  on  the  tariff  prevented 
his  obtaining  a  renomination,  and  he  returned  to  pro- 
fessional life  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Mr.  Martin  con- 
tributed much  toward  building  up  the  system  of 
public  instruction  in  the  state.  Honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  Centre  College,  of 
Kentucky;  the  University  of  Alabama;  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Meclianical  College,  at  Auburn,  Ala.; 
Central  University,  of  Kentucky,  and  Georgetown 
University,  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Peck.  He  died  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1898. 

TABOR,  Horace  Austin  Warner,  senator, 
was  born  at  Holland,  Orieans  co.,  Vt.,  Nov.  30, 
1880,  son  of  Cornelius  D.  and  Sarah  (Terrin)  Ta- 
bor. He  came  of  a  family  of  soldiers  and  school 
teachers.  By  trade  he  was  a  stonecutter.  In  1855  Mr. 
Tabor  removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Free-soil  party  and  iu  1856  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  for  one  term.  Removing  to 


Colorado  in  1859  with  considerable  wealth,  acquired 
by  laud  sales  in  Kansas,  he  settled  in  California  gulch. 
In  1865,  on  being  appointed  postmaster,  he  opened  a 
general  store.  In  May,  1878,  his  partners,  August 
Riche  and  George  F.  Hook,  discovered  a  rich  deposit 
of  silver  in  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Little 
Pittsburg"  mine.  In  September,  1879,  Jlr.  Tabor 
sold  his  interest  for  $1,000,000,  wliich  he  invested  iu 
mines,  banking  stock  and  other  remunerative  prop- 
erty. In  1878-79  he  was  Leadville's  first  niaj'or, 
and  he  became  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Color- 
ado, in  1879,  holding  tliis  office  until  1883,  when  he 
was  elected  senator,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Henry  M.  Teller,  wlio  had  beeu  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior.  He  served  fronr  Feb.  1  to  March  3. 
At  this  time  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  $9,000,000. 
He  erected  a  fine  opera  house  at  Leadville  and  built 
the  Tabor  block  and  the  Tabor  Opera  House  in  Den- 
ver, Col.,  tlie  latter  costing  nearly  $1,000,000. 
Among  other  investments  he  owned  175,000  acres  of 
mining  laud  in  Te.xas,  and  4,600,000  acres  of  grazing 
land  in  southern  Colorado.  He  also  obtained  a  grant 
from  Honduras  of  every  alternate  section  of  land  for 
400  miles  on  the  Patook  river,  on  which  tracts  were 
extensive  groves  of  maliogany,  ebouy  and  other 
valuable  woods,  and  plantations  of  tropical  fniits, 
together  with  deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  coal,  be- 
sides owning  150  square  miles  of  mineral  lands  in 
the  interior  of  Honduras.  At  the  height  of  his  wealth 
he  was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  the  world; 
but  bad  investments  and  the  panic  of  1893  swept  away 
his  fortune.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the 
point  of  regaining  his  fortune.  In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Denver.  He  died  in  Denver, 
April  10,  1899,  survived  by  his  wife  juid  two  sons. 

CHAIiKLEY,  Thomas,  preacher,  was  born  in 
London,  England,  March  3,  1675.  His  parents  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  was  brought 
up  iu  that  faith.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  falher, 
but  became  a  trader,  and  after  seven  years  an  itiner- 
ant preacher.  As  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  he  vis- 
ited the  West  Indies,  omitting  no  opportunity  to 
labor  for  the  highest  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
went  to  America  in  1698,  and  deciding  to  make  that 
his  home,  he  returned  from  England  in  1701,  set- 
tling iu  Philadelphia.  His  home,  "Chalkley  Hall," 
near  Frankford,  Pa.,  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
John  G.  Whittier.  He  helped  to  found  the  Friends' 
Library  in  Philadelphia.  He  traveled  throughout 
Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Chalkley  kept  an  interesting  journal 
of  his  life  and  travels,  which  was  first  publislied  in 
Philadelphia  in  1749.  An  incident  narrated  in  it  is 
alluded  to  in  AVhiltier's  "Snow-Bound"- 

"Wlien  the  dreary  calms  prevailed, 
And  water-butt  and  bread-cask  failed, 
And  cruel,  hungry  eyes  pursued 
His  portly  presence,  mad  for  food." 

To  quiet  the  sailors,  who,  fearful  of  starvation,  were 
murmuring  of  drawing  lots  to  see  who  should  die 
first,  Chalkley  told  them  that  they  need  not  draw 
lots,  as  he  would  freely  offer  up  his  life  to  do  them 
good;  but  at  that  moment  he  saw  a  large  dolphin 
alongside  his  vessel,  and  putting  a  hook  in  the  water, 
the  fish  was  caught.  "  'This  plainly  showed  us," he 
said  in  his  journal,  "that  we  ought  not  to  distrust 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  The  people  were 
quieted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  nun-mured  no 
more.  We  caught  enough  to  eat  plentifully  of  till 
we  got  into  the  capes  of  Delaware."  Wliile  revisit- 
ing the  West  Indies,  in  1741,  he  contracted  a  fever, 
and  died  on  the  island  of  Tortolo,  on  Sept.  4tb. 

SUTHERLAND,  Jabez  G.,  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Van  Buren,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1825.  Heat- 
tended  schools  at  Detroit  and  Birmingham.  Mich.  In 
1844  Mr.  Sutherland  entered  the  law  office  of  Col. 
William  M.  Fenton,  at  Fentonville,  Mich.,  to  whose 
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business  he  succeeded,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1848.  In  1849  he  was  made  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Saginaw  county,  and  went  to  Saginaw 
to  reside;  in  1850  was  a  member  of  tlie  constitutional 
convention,  and  in  18.53  was  elected  to  the  state  legi.s- 
lature.  In  1863  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  10th 
circuit  for  six  year's,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  without  opposition.  In  1867  he 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  whose 
work  was  rejected  by  the  people,  and  in  1870  was 
elected  to  the  42d  congress,  serving  on  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs.  In  1873,  having  visited  Utah  to 
recover  failing  health,  he  entered  into  law  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  George  C.  Bates,  also  of  Michigan. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  cases  was  the  defense  of 
the  notorious  .John  D.  Lea,  leader  of  the  Mountain 
Meadows  massacre,  in  which  he  secured  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury,  iu  the  face  of  overwhehiiiug  evi- 
dence, by  a  powerful  effort  of  oratory.  In  1882  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  damages,  in  three 
volumes.  In  1881,  on  tlie  formation  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Bar  Association,  he  was  chosen  its  first  president, 
and  in  1889  was  selected  to  deliver  a  series  of  law 
lectures  at  Deseret  University.  In  1847  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  D.  Thurber.  a  native  of  I^ew  Hamp- 
shire, though  a  resident  of  Michigan. 

HAXiIi,  Louisa  Jane  (Park),  poet,  was  born  at 
Newbuvyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1803,  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Park,  a  native  of  Windham,  Conn.  He  was 
surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Warren  (1797-1801).  In 
1803  he  established  the  "New  England  Repertory," 
a  semi- weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  party,  which  he  removed  from  Newburyport 
to  Boston  in  1804,  continuing  its  publication  until 
1811,  when  he  established  a  school  for  the  higher 
education  of  joung  ladies.  In  this  school  his  daugh- 
ter, Louisa,  was  educated.  Her  first  writings  were 
published  anonymously  in  the  "Literary  Gazette"  and 
other  periodicals  in  1833,  and  by  them  she  attained 
considerable  reputation.  In  1831  she  accompanied 
her  father  to  Worcester,  Mass.  During  the  first 
four  years  there  she  was  threatened  with  total  blind- 
ness, and  her-father  read  to  her  and  assisted  her  in  the 
preparation  of  her  writings.  Her  published  works 
are:  "  Miriam  "(1830);  "Joanna  of  Naples";  "Life 
of  Elizabeth  Carter  "(1838),  and  a  "Dramatic  Frag- 
ment," illustrative  of  a  scene  in  the  sad  life  of  the 
"Pale  Rose  of  England,"  Lady  Catlierine,  the  wife 
of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In  1840  Miss  Park  was  married 
to  Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  Domestic  affaire  and  the  duties 
of  a  clergyman's  wife  closed  Mre.  Hall's  promising 
literary  career.  Her  son,  Edward  H.  Hall,  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  which  city  she  died,  Sept.  8,  1893. 

JESUP,  Morris  Ketcbum,  banker  and  phi- 
lanthropist, was  born  at  Westport,  Conn.,  June  21, 
1830,  son  of  Charles  and  Abigail  (Sherwood)  Jesup. 
He  is  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Ed- 
ward Jessup,  an  Englishman,  who  settled  in  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  prior  to  1649,  and  from  there  removed 
to  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  to  Middlebor- 
ough,  now  called  Newtown,  Long  Island.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  of  AVestport,  who  afterwards  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-two.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Burr  Sherwood,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  in  1786,"  who  became  an  eminent  "law- 
yer and  was  a  member  of  congress.  1817-19;  he  died 
in  1883.  In  1843  the  son  obtained  employment  in 
the  merchantile  house  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  and 
Grosvenor,  manufacturers  of  engines  and  machinery 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Rogere  Locomotive  Works.  He  was  advanced  until 
he  had  entire  charge  of  the  New  Y'ork  oftice,  and  re- 
mained with  the  firm  until  1853,  when  he  started  iu 


business  on  his  own  account,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Clark  &  Jesup.  Four  yeai's  later  the  firm  of 
M.  K.  Jesup  &  Co.  was  organized,  which  later  be- 
came Jesup,  Paton  &  Co.  He  also  established  the 
firm  of  Jesup,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  dealers  in  railway 
supplies,  in  Chicago,  111.,  which  was  known  later  as 
Crerar,  Adams  &  Co.  Mr.  Jesup  retired  from  active 
business  in  1884,  the  firm  name  l)eiug  changed  to 
John  Paton  &  Co.,  but  continued  to  be  a  special 
partner  in  the  firm.  He  thenceforth  devoted  more 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  tlie  many  charitable  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  in  which  he  liad  always 
taken  an  interest.  He  was  one  of  the  oi'ganlzers  of 
the  U.  S.  Christian  commission  during  the  civil 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Young  Jlen's  Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  in  1873,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
prominent  contributors  to  the  fund  for  tlie  building 
of  the  handsome  quarters  on  East  Twenty-third 
street,  in  1853.  Since  1860  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Five  Points  Hou.se  of  Industry,  and  since  1881 
has  been  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
Society,  for  which  he  built  the  De  Witt  Memorial 
Church  in  honor  of  his  father-in-law.  He  has  been 
vice-president  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the 
Society  for  the  Supijression  of  Vice,  and  the  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  an<l  he 
is  also  prominently  identified 
with  the  Half  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day Association,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  in 
Central  park.  New  York,  since 
1881,  and  he  was  iustrumental 
in  accomplishing  a  plan  for  the  ';: 
enlargement  of  its  building,  ; 
among  the  attractive  features  i  , 
of  which  is  a  large  hall,  where  i'i 
lectures  on  popular  and  scien-  '  * 
tific  subjects  are  delivered  to 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city 
public  schools.  He  donated 
to  the  museum  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Jesup  collec- 
tion of  woods  of  the  United  States,  containing  over 
400  species  of  native  trees,  representing  the  forest 
wealth  of  the  entire  country,  and  valued  at  $100,000. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
of  New  York  city,  to  which  he  donated  a  building 
known  as  Jesup  Hall.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Century  Association;  the  City  and  Metropolitan 
clubs;  the  Rittenhouse  Club,  of  Philadelphia;  the 
jMetropolitan  Club,  of  AVashington,  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  In  1854  he  was  married 
to  JIaria  Van  Antwerp,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
De  Wilt,  of  New  York  citj^  Mrs.  Jesup  is  pre.sident 
of  the  woman's  branch  of  the  New  Y''ork  City  Mission 
Society,  and  is  an  active  cooperator  in  her  husband's 
many  beneficent  activities. 

TALiBOT,  Isham.,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Bedford  countj',  Va.,  in  1773.  He 
renroved  to  Harrodsbnrg,  Ky.,  where  he  received  a 
good  education,  studied  law  with  George  Nicholas 
and  practiced  with  success  at  Versailles,  Woodford 
CO. ,  later  removing  to  Frankfort,  where  he  reached 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  senate  from  1812  to  1815,  and  from 
1815  to  1819  was  a  member  of  the  United  Stat&s 
senate,  being  elected  to  a  second  term,  and  serving 
from  1820  to  1825.  He  died  near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Sept.  27,  1837. 
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RICKliY,  Samuel  Strasser,  banker  and  phi- 
lanthropist, was  born  in  Buetzberg,  canton  Berne, 
Swjitzerland,  Jan.  2,  1819,  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(Sti-asser)  Rickly.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1834,  settling  in  Fairfield  county,  O.  His 
parent's  dying  soon  after,  he  was  indentured  to  learn 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  in  1838  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store.  He  was  graduated  at 
Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  1843,  after 
which  he  studied  theology  for  a  short  time  and 
taught  in  private  families  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
.  In  1847  he  began  teaching  in  Columbus,  0.,  and  one 
year  later  became  principal  of  the  nigh  school  in  that 
city.  In  1849  he  established  an  academy  at  Tarltou, 
O.,  wliich  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  church  adopted 
as  a  church  institution  in  1850,  named  Heidelberg 
College,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Tiffin,  O.  Mr. 
Rickly  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  who  held  office  until 
1855.  In  1851  Mr.  Rickly  became  superintendent 
of  the  Tiffin  schools,  and  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teacliing  in  the  college,  to  which  he 
afterwards  contributed  liberally  in  money.  He  also 
furnished  and  decorated  Rickly  Chapel.  In  1853 
he  returned  to  Columbus;  became  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  in  1857  with  his 
brother,  John  Jacob,  he  began  the  banking  busi- 
ness. He  purchased  his  brother's  interest  in  1870, 
and  continued  the  business  un- 
til the  panic  of  1873,  when  he 
made  an  assignment;  but  later 
paid  Jiis  creditors  in  full.  In 
1875  he  organized  the  Capital 
City  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
president.  "Thebankwasrobbed 
of  $20,000  in  1879,  and  in  1880 
he  was  shot  through  the  eyes 
and  blinded  by  a  man  who  had 
demanded  money.  Mr.  Rickly 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Columbus  board  of  trade,  of 
which  he  was  president;  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  city  board  of  equal- 
ization; trustee  of  the  city  li- 
brary; served  as  delegate  to  six 
national  commercial  conven- 
tions; was  a  stockholder  in  the 
first  street  railway  built  in 
Columbus  ;  a  member  of  the 
syndicate  which  laid  out  the  East  Park  place  addi- 
tion to  the  city,  and  was  largely  interested  in  several 
turnpike  corporations.  He  was  married,  Sept.  16, 1845, 
to  Maria  M.,  daughter  of  Henry  Reamer,  of  Chara- 
bersburg.Pa. ,  and  has  one  son,  Ralph  Reamer  Rickly. 

WILiIjIABD,  George  Washington,  clergy- 
man and  educator,  was  born  in  Frederick:  county, 
Md.,  June  10,  1818,  son  of  John  and  Marie  (  Shaffer) 
Williard,  of  Huguenot  de-scent.  He  was  graduated 
at  Marshall  College  in  1838;. studied  theology  at 
Mercersburg  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1840  and 
ordained  shortly  after.  He  held  pastorates  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  Huntington,  Pa.  (wliere  he  also  taught 
school),  and  at  Winchester,  Va. ,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Columbus,  O.  This  charge  he  resigned  in 
1855  to  accept  a  call  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Dayton, O.,  where  he  remained untill866,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  Geo.  W.  Aughinbaugh.  D.D.,  as  presi- 
dent of  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  O.  The  previous 
presidents  were:  S.  S.  Rickly  (1850);  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
D.D.  (1850-55);  Moses  Kieffer,  D.D.  (1855-63),  and 
George  W.  Aughinbaugh,  D.D.  (1863-64).  Dr. Wil- 
liard found  the  college  in  a  very  discouraging  con- 
dition, with  a  small  teaching  force  and  with  scarcely 
any  endowment.     Gradually,  however,  he  succeeded 


in  placing  it  on  a  solid  financial  basis  and  raising  the 
educational  standard  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
other  colleges  of  the  land.  During  his  presidency, 
which  continued  for  twenty-four  years,  there  were 
erected  on  the  campus  a  president's  house,  a  board- 
ing hall  for  young  ladies,  and  a  commodious  college 
building  at  a  total  cost  of  $72,000.  A  libraiy  fund 
of  about  $6,000  was  secured,  as  well  as  a  beneficiary 
fund  in  aid  of  indigent  young  men.  Tliere  were  346 
students  enrolled  in  1890,  the  year  he  left.  His  suc- 
cessor was  J.  A.  Peters,  D.D.,  who  became  piesi- 
dent  in  March,  1891,  aud  still  holds  the  office.  In 
tliat  year  Dr.  Williard  accepted  the  chair  of  ethics 
aud  apologetics  in  Ui"sinus  College  and  Theological 
Seminary,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
three  years.  After  a  short  residence  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  1895  he  organized  the  Memorial  Reformed 
Church  in  Dayton,  O.,  in  whose  pastorale  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  In  1851  Dr.  Williard  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Dr.  Ursinui'  commentary 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism;  in  1871  he  assisted 
iu  the  preparation  of  the  western  liturgy  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  he  wrote 
a  "History  of  Heidelberg  College  "  (1879) ;  "A  Treas- 
ury of  Family  Reading "  (1883);  "Life,  Work  and 
Character  of  Henry  Leonard"  (1890),  who  for  thirty 
years  was  the  successful  financial  agent  of  Heidel- 
berg College;  and  "The  Comoarative  Study  of  the 
Dominant  Religions  of  the  World."  He  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  different  periodicals  of 
his  church.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1866,  and  that  of 
LL.  D.  from  Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  in  1888.  Dr. 
Williard  was  thrice  married:  first,  April  21,  1841,  to 
Louisa  C,  daughter  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Little,  of  jNIercers- 
burg.  Pa.;  second,  Jan.  3,  1866,  to  Emily  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  J.  Hivling,  of  Xenia,  O.,  and  third,  Oct. 
27,  1892,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Gormly,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.  He  died  in  Dayton,  O.,  Sept.  18, 
1900. 

JOHNSON,  Daniel  Harris,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  July  27. 1825,  .sou  of  John 
and  Mary  (Crippen)  Johnson.  His  father  came  to 
America  as  sergeant  iu  a  British  company  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  settled  near 
Prescott,  removing  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 
The  son's  earlj'  years  were  spent  with  his  uncle,  Daniel 
Harris,  near  Kemptville.  Removing  to  Illinois  inl844, 
he  attended  the  Hock  River  Seminary  at  Mt.  Jlorris 
The  summer  of  1845  found  him 
at  Galena,  111.,  a  worker  iu  a 
lead  mine ;  he  was  ue.xt  a  school 
teacher  at  Prairie  du  Cliieu, 
Wis.,  where  he  settled  iu  1848, 
at  the  same  time  beginning  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1849,  and 
practiced  until  1854,  when  he 
bought  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
"Courier."  Later  he  became 
its  editor,  and  met  with  suc- 
cess; but  in  1856  .sold  out,  and 
formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Waller  R.  Bullock,  a  nephew 
of  Vice-Pres.Breckinridge.  On 
the  breaking  outof  thecivilwar 
the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Bullock  having  decided 
to  enter  the  Confederate  army. 
Meanwhile  (1860),  the  senior 
member  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  aud,  though  without  ex- 
perience, had  been  placed  on  the  committee  of 
ways  aud  means  as  chairman,  and  on  the  com- 
mittee on  education.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1861  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Atty.-Gen.  Howe,  and 
he  held  that  position  until  May,   1862,   when  he 
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removed  to  St.  Louis,  to  serve  as  clerk  in  the  pay- 
master's department.  lu  November,  1862,  lie  re- 
turned toAVisconsin,  making  his  home  in  Milwaukee. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of  the  following  law 
firms:  Wyman  &  Johnson;  Austin,  Pereles  &  John- 
sou;  Rogers  &  Johnson;  Markham  &  Johnson;  Jolm- 
son  i&Riehbrock,  and  Johusou,  Riehbrock &  Halsey. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  judgeship  of  the  2d 
Wisconsin  circuit  court  over  X.  S.  Murphy,  the 
Labor  candidate;  in  1893  was  unanimously  re-elected, 
and  in  1899  again,  for  the  term  expiring  in  1905. 
The  court  disposes  of  between  400  and  500  cases  an- 
nually, and  Judge  Johnson  fully  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  its  presiding  officere  by  the  breadth  of  his 
decisions  and  the  promptness  with  which  business 
was  transacted.  He  was  very  active  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  in  1867  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  revision  of  the  city  charter.  In  1868  and  1869  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  in  which,  during  the 
first  term,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  and  during  the  second,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  In  1872  he  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Cincinnati 
which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency. 
In  1878-80  he  was  attorney  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  party  meas- 
ures did  not  invariably  command  his  support.  He 
contributed  to  newspapers  articles  on  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  and 
other  magazines.  His  short  stories,  "Our  Paris 
Letters"  and  "Broke  Jail,"  published  in  the  "At- 
lantic," excited  much  interest,  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  being  unhackneyed  and  the  style  being  botli 
clear  and  vigorous.  Judge  Johnson  was  married  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  24,  1860,  to  Electa  Amanda, 
daughter  of  Bezaleel  and  Catherine  Wright.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Kate,  who  died  Dec.  4,  1892. 
Judge  Johnson  died  June  1.5,  1900. 

MOORE,  Joh.li  Basset,  lawyer  and  diplomat, 
was  born  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  3,  1860,  son  of  John 
A.  and  Martha  Anne  (Ferguson)  Moore.  He  was 
educated  in  a  private  school  at  Felton,  Del.,  and  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  studied  for 
three  years,  devoting  himsel  f  especially  to  the  classics, 
general  history,  literature,  moral  philosophy  and 
logic.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  Edward  G.  Bi-ad- 
ford,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1880,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  1883;  after  which  he  imme- 
diately began  practicing  in  Wilmington.  In  July, 
1885,  he  accepted  a  temporary  commission  as  a  clerk 
in  the  department  of  state,  under  the  civil  service  law, 
which  commission  was  made  permanent  in  the  follow- 
ing Januaiy.  He  was  for  a  year  associated  with  Mr. 
Adee,  third  assistant  secretary,  and  with  Dr.  Whar- 
ton, the  solicitor,  in  the  distinctively  legal  branch  of 
the  work.  In  August,  1886,  Mr.  Moore  was  ap- 
pointed third  assistant.  He  resigned  his  post  in  the 
department  of  state  in  1891,  to  fill  the  chair  of  inter- 
national law  and  diplomacy  in  Columbia  Univer- 
ity,  then  newly  created  and  the  first  full  pi-ofessor- 
ship  in  that  subject  in  the  United  States.  While  in  the 
department  of  state  he  was  recognized  as  au  authority 
on  all  questions  of  international  law.  He  was  secretary 
on  the  American  side  in  the  fisheries  conference,  which 
met  at  Washington  in  1887,  holding  this  office  until 
the  close  of  the  conference  in  1888.  He  also  pre- 
pared all  the  protocols  of  the  Samoan  conference 
between  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  British  and 
German  ministers  in  Washington, during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1887.  In  1891  he  was  elected  au 
associate  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International. 
Mr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  numerous  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  international 
law  and  other  subjects.^  He  published,  in  1887, 
a  "Report  on  Extraterritorial  Crime."  He  also  made 
a  report  to  the  international  American  conference 
on  the  .oubject  of  extradition,  which  passed  through 


a  second  edition.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  author  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Dec.  31,  1891,  entitled  "The  United  States  and 
International  Arbitration";  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  The  Right  of.  Asylum  in  Legations  and 
Consulates  and  in  Vessels,"  published  in  the  March 
and  June  numbers  (1882)  of  the  "Political  Science 
Quarterly,"  and  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Extradition  and 
Interstate  Rendition,"  published  in  two  large 
volumes  in  1891.  From  April,  1898,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  until  September,  1898,  Jlr. 
Moore  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States.  In  September,  1898,  he  went  to  Paris  as  sec- 
retary and  coun.sel  of  the  commission  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  ot  1898  there  was  published 
by  the  U.  S.  government  one  of  Jfr.  IMoore's  most 
important  works,  a  "History  and  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Arbitrations  "  (six  vols.).  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  "Inter- 
national Law  Digest,  published  by  tlie  United  States. 
He  had  charge  of  the  department  of  law  in  the 
"Standard  Dictionary."  He  was  married,  in  April, 
1890,  to  Heleu  Frances,  daughter  of  George  W.  and 
Angela  L.  Toland.     They  have  three  children. 

OTIS,  Alfred  G.,  jurist,  was  born  at  Homer, 
Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1827,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Caroline  A.  Otis.  When  he 
was  a  child  his  father  re- 
moved to  Barry  county, 
Mich.,  and  engaged  exten- 
sivelyinfarming.  Heworked 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he 
was  twenty,  when  he  began 
to  fit  himself  for  a  profes- 
sional career,  studying  Latin 
and  Greek  evenings.  By 
teaching  school  he  acquired 
the  means  of  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  Kalamazoo 
branch  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Ann  Arbor,  which  he 
entered  in  1849.  He  was 
graduated  in  1852,  and  then 
went  to  Claiborn  county, 
Miss.,wherehetaughtschool, 
meantime  studying  law.  In 
1854  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Louisville  Law  School,  and 
practiced  in  that  city  until  1855,  when  he  went  to 
Atchison.  Kan.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  connected  with  the  land  litigation 
in  that  new  territory,  gaining  reputation  as  an  able 
attorney.  In  1860  Judge  Otis  and  the  Hon.  George 
W.  Glick  formed  a  partnership,  which  continued  until 
1873  and  met  with  remarkable  success,  theirs  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  state. 
They  were  the  regularly  employed  attorneys  of  the 
Central  branch.  Union  Pacific  railroad,  from  1865, 
and  after  the  firm  was  dissolved  Judge  Otis  retained 
the  business  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected  district 
judge  of  the  2d  judicial  district,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  though  tlie  community  was  largely  Republi- 
can. During  his  terra  of  four  yeare  he  gained  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  legal  fraternity  through- 
out the  state.  He  was  promiuentljf  identified  with 
the  business  and  railroad  interests  of  northern  Kan- 
sas, and  he  retired  from  active  business  in  1891  with 
a  handsome  competence.  In  1863  he  was  married  to 
Amelia  J.  Harres,  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  has 
five  children  now  living,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
tei-s.  For  years  Judge  Otis  and  his  accomplished  wife 
have  been  influential  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  but  are  liberal  contributors  to  all  churches, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  sect. 
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I-ANMAN,  Charles  Kockwell,  orientalist,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  8, 1850,  son  of  Peter  and 
Catharine  Cook  Lanman,  and  is  a  great-great-grand- 
son of  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull  ("Brother  Jona- 
than"), of  Connecticut.  He  was  graduated  iu  1871 
at  Yale  College:  remained  there  studying  Sanskrit 
under  William  D.  Whitney  until  1873,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  and  went  to  Germany 
to  continue  linguistic  studies  under  Weber,  of  Berlin, 
Roth,  of  Tubingen,  andCurtiusand  Leskien,  of  Leip- 
sic.  He  was  called  to  the  Johns  HopkiusUniversity  of 
Baltimore  in  1876,  the  year  of  its  opening;  and  to 
Harvard  University  in  1880, 
as  professor  of  Sanskrit.  He 
published,  in  1880,  "Noun- 
inflection  in  the  Veda  "  (vol. 
X.,  "Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society"),  an 
investigation  of  the  grammar 
and  e.xegesis  of  the  Veda; 
and  iu  1888  "A  Sanskrit 
Reader,  with  Vocabulary  and 
Notes,"  which,  in  connection 
with  Whitney's  "  Sanskrit 
Grammar,"  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  complete  apparatus 
for  the  first  year  or  two  of 
Sanskrit  study.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  from  1879 
tol8S4,  during  which  time  he 
edited  volumes  X.  to  XIV.  of 
its  "Transactions,"  and  was 
its  president  in  1890.  He  was  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  from  1884  tol894.  In 
1889,  while  traveling  in  India,  he  acquired  for  the  uni- 
versity a  valuable  collection  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit 
manuscripts  (some  500),  and  of  other  books.  He  is 
'  the  editor  of  the  "Harvard  Oriental  Series."  The 
first  volume  is  a  collection  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit 
stories,  edited  by  Prof.  Kern,  of  the  University  of 
Leiden,  and  called  "Jataka  Mala,"  an  English  trans- 
lation of  which  formed  the  first  volume  of  Max 
MilUer's  "Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists."  The 
second  is  the  "  Sankhj^a  Pravachana  Bhashya, "  one 
of  the  chief  works  on  the  Hindu  Sankhya  philoso- 
phy, edited  by  Prof.  Garbe,  of  KSnigsberg.  The 
third  is  "Buddhism  in  Translations,"  by  H.  C. 
Warren,  a  series  of  over  a  hundred  translations  from 
the  original  Pali  texts,  so  selected  and  arranged  as 
to  give  a  s3'stematic  view  of  the  Buddha  legend  and 
of  the  Buddhist  order  and  philosophy.  Volume  four 
contains  the  only  Prakrit  drama  extant,  the  Karpura 
Manjari  (900  A.  D.),  edited  by  Sten  Kouow,  of  the 
University  of  Christiania,  and  translated  and  com 
mented  by  Prof.  Lanman.  Volumes  five  and  six  con- 
tain a  translation  of  the  Atharvaveda  by  the  late  W. 
D.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  completed  and  brought  out  by 
the  editor  of  the  series.  Some  ten  other  volumes  are 
in  progress.  In  1898  he  followed  Brunetiere  as  in- 
cumbent of  the  Percy  TurnbuU  memorial  lectureship 
of  poetry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  the 
same  year  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sanskrit 
literature  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(Calcutta);  a  member  of  the  Royal  Bohemian  Society 
of  Sciences  (Prague);  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (London);  the  Societe 
Asiatique  (Paris);  the  German  Oriental  Society  (Leip- 
sic),  and  is  vice-president  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society.  Prof.  Lanman  was  married,  July  18, 1888, 
to  Mary  Billings  Hinckley,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Thomas  Hinckley,  the  last  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony.     They  have  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

STRONG,  James  Hooker,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1814.     While 


studying  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Chittenango, 
N.Y .,  he  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  a  midshipman's  position,  Feb.  2,  1829.  Pre- 
ferring to  finish  his  course,  however,  he  received 
permission  of  the  secretary  to  do  so,  and  upon  grad- 
uation was  at  once  appointed  to  the  sloop  of  war 
Lexington,  attached  to  the  Brazil  squadron.  He  was 
in  command  of  a  boat  expedition  which  attacked  and 
broke  up  piratical  headquarters  on  the  Falkland  isl- 
ands, and,  though  his  party  was  greatly  outnumbered, 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  pirates, 
who  were  nearly  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  many 
sailors  being  released  and  their  vessels  restored  to 
them.  In  1834  he  was  attached  to  the  schooner 
Enterprise,  of  the  same  squadron,  but  the  following 
year  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval  School  in  New  York 
city.  On  June  4,  1S36,  he  was  promoted  to  past- 
midshipman  and  attached  to  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, where  he  remained  until  1839,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Brazil  squadron  on  board  the  razee  Independ- 
ence, of  which  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
September,  1841.  He  continued  on  board  the  Inde- 
pendence until  1844,  when  he  was  attached  for  two 
years  to  the  frigate  Columbus,  of  the  East  Indiim 
squadron.  The  next  ten  years  were  divided  between 
the  New  York  receiving  ship  and  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  In  1857  and  1858  he  was  at  the  New 
York  rendezvous;  the  next  year  he  was  iu  command 
of  the  storeship  Relief,  and  in  April,  1861,  was  com- 
missioned as  commander  and  assigned  to  command 
the  steamer  Mohawk,  of  the  south  Atlantic  squad- 
ron. He  commauded  the  Flag,  of  the  south  Atlantic 
squadron,  in  1862,  and  in  1863  the  steam  sloop 
Monongahela,  of  the  western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron.  In  November  of  the  latter  year  he  was  in 
command  of  the  convoy  which  accompanied  Gen. 
Banks  and  his  division  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazos 
island,  assisting  iu  the  capture  of  a  battery  of  three 
heavy  guns  at  Arkansas  pass.  In  the  battle  of  Mo- 
bile bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  considered  one  of  the  severest 
naval  battles  of  the  civil  war.  Com.  Strong  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  He  steamed  out  of  line  with 
the  Monongahela,  opened  an  effective  fire  on  the 
Confederate  ram  Tennessee,  and,  after  ramming  her 
twice,  was  about  to  make  a  third  rush,  when  she 
surrendered.  He  was  commissioned  captain  Aug. 
5,  1865.  In  1866  aud  1867  he  was  inspector  of  the 
navy  yard  in  Brooklyn;  in  1808  and  1869  he  com- 
manded the  steam  sloop  Canandaigua,  of  the  Euro- 
pean squadron,  and  iu  1870  was  appointed  executive 
officer  of  the  navy  yard.  New  York.  He  was  com- 
missioned commodore  JIarch  2,  1870,  aud  a  year 


later  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  light-house  de- 
partment. In  September,  1873,  Com.  Strong  was 
promoted  to  the  rauk  of  rear-admiral  and  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  south  Atlantic  squadron.  On 
April  25,  1876,  he  was  retired,  having  reached  the 
age  limit.  Adm.  Strong  was  married,  in  1844,  to 
Maria  Louisa  Von  Cowenhoven,  of  Long  Islaud. 
He  died  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  28,  1882,  survived 
by  a  son  and  daughter. 

HENKY,  Caleb  Sprague,  clergvman,  educator 
and  author,  was  born  at  Rutland,  iMass.,  Aug.  2, 
1804.     He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
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1825;  took  a  divinity  course  at  Andover;  was  ordained 
to  tlie  Congregational  ministry,  and  held  pastorates  at 
Greenfield,  Muss.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  1835, 
wlien  he  was  admitted  to  tlie  Episcopal  church,  and 
shortly  thereafter  took  holy  orders.  He  held  the  chair 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  at  Bristol  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  1835-37,  and  in  the  latter  year  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  in  establishing  the  "New  York 
Review,"  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
March,  1837.  The  editorial  management  after  a 
time  passed  from  Dr.  Hawks  to  Mv.  Henry,  and  in 
1840  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  on  his  appointment  as 
professor  of  philosophy,  history  and  belles-lettres  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  theie  he  was  rector  of  St.  Clement's 
Church,  New  York  city,  1847-50;  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  the  "  Churchman,"  and  also  political  editor 
of  the  New  York  "Times,"  and  was  employed  also 
with  literary  work  of  a  high  cliaracter.  Dr.  Henry 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  work  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y..  and  at  Newburgli,  N.  Y.,  in  1850-68; 
but  at  Newburgh  also  was  rector  of  a  church.  He 
also  resided  in  Hartford  and  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
was  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
in  1870-73.  In  1880  he  returned  to  Newburgh.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Hobart  College  in 
1838,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  New 
York  City  in  1879.  His  works  are:  "Elements  of 
Psychology:  Included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of 
Locke's  'Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,' by 
M.  Victor  Cousin,"  translated  from  the  French 
(1834);  "Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities" 
(1837);  "Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays"  (1839); 
"Guizot's  General  History  of  Civilization,"  trans- 
lated, with  notes;  "Household  Liturgy  ";  "A  Man- 
ual of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,"  by  W.  C. 
Taylor,  IjL  D.,  revised,  with  a  chapter  on  the 
United  Suites  and  other  additions  (1845);  Bautain's 
"  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  which  Dr. 
Henry  continued  to  the  date  of  publication  (1845,  2 
vols.);  "Dr.  Oldham  at  Grevstoiies,  and  His  Talk 
There"  (I860:  3d  ed.,  1872) :"" Social  Welfare  and 
Human  Progress  "  (1860);  "About  Men  and  Things  " 
(1873),  and  "Satan  as  a  Moral  Philosopher"  (1877), 
besides  contributing  freely  to  the  "  Cliurch  Review  " 
and  kindred  periodicals,  and  publishing  a  large  num- 
ber of  collesre  and  other  addresses.  He  died  at  New- 
burgh, N.  Y..  :March  9,  1884. 

HAMMOND,  Josiah.  Shaw,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  North  Abington,  Plvmouth 
CO.,  Mas?.,  Sept.  10,  1844,  de- 
scendant of  Elizabeth  (Penu) 
Hammond,  who  was  an  aunt 
of  the  celebrated  Quaker,  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Losing  her  hus- 
band, William, she  left  London, 
and  came  to  Sandwich,  Mass., 
in  1634,  with  three  daughters 
and  one'  son,  Benjamin,  who 
was  the  earliest  American  an- 
cestor. Dr.  Hammond  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  place  until 
he  was  seventeen,  when  the 
famil)-  removed  to  California. 
He  entered  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  after  graduation, 
in  1868,  he  became  the  firet  as- 
sistant at  the  Stockton  High 
School.  In  1870  he  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Asa  Clarke, 
of  Stockton,  and  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  city,  later  entering  the  Cooper 
Medical  College  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1873.  Dr.  Hammond  practiced  first 
at  Lockeford,  Cal. ;  afterward'  at  Piocho,  Tybo  and 
Vol.  XL— 7. 
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Austin,  Nev.,  and  in  1885  settled  in  Butte,  Mont.  Dr. 
Hammond  is  a  member  of  the  Silver  Bow  Medical  So- 
ciety; ex-president  of  the  State  Medical  Association; 
past  grand  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of 
Montana,  and  past  grand  master  workman  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  a  surgeon 
of  th^  1st  regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  Mon- 
tana, and  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Hammond  has 
traveled  extensively,  visiting  European  hospitals  and 
keeping  informed  with  regard  to  the  latest  medical 
discoveries.  On  Dec.  25, 1867,  he  was  married  to  Ann 
Eliza  Simpson,  of  Lockeford,  Cal.,  by  whom  he  has 
had  six  children. 

FISK,  Franklin  Woodbury,  president  of  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  w.as  born  at  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  16,  1820,  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Cogswell 
(Proctor)  Fisk.  He  attended  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  paid  his  expenses  by  teach- 
ing. He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1849,  as  valedictorian 
of  his  class;  he  was  graduated  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  1852, 
and  was  tutor  in  Yale  during 
1851-53.  He  became  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  in 
1854,  and  occupied  this  position 
until  1859,  when  he  took  the  chair 
of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Olivet 
College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1865,  and  Yale 
University  the  same  degree  in  1886.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Beloit  College  in  1888.  In  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1871-72  he  attended  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1872  traveled  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Greece  and  Palestine.  Since  1887  he  has 
been  president  of  the  board  of  instruction  of  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  being  the  fii^st  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  As  professor  and  president  he 
has  been  connected  with  this  institution  for  forty- 
one  years  and  has  been  conspicuous  in  raising  large 
sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  seminary.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  "Manual  of  Preaching," 
which  has  reached  a  third  edition,  and  is  used  as  a 
text-book  in  several  institutions.  Chicago,  although 
next  to  the  youngest  of  the  seven  Congregational 
seminaries  in  the  United  States,  now  has  the^ largest 
number  of  students.  Dr.  Fisk  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried: first,  in  1854,  to  Mi-s.  Amelia  Austin,  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Bowen,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  who 
died  in  1881,  leaving  three  children;  second,  to  Mrs. 
SeUuda  Jeannette  Hitchcock,  daughter  of  Elijah  R. 
Gardner,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

HAYDEN,  Ferdinand  "Vandiveer,  geologist 
and  author,  was  born  at  Westfield,  Hampden  co., 
Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1829,  son  of  Asa  Hayden.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age;  his  mother  mar- 
ried again.  The  boy  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  near 
Rochester,  O. ,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  vmtil  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age;  also  for  two  mouths  teaching 
a  district  school.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1850,  and  at  the  Albany  Medical  College  in 
1853.  He  did  not,  practise  his  profession,  however, 
but  instead  turned  his  attention  to  geological  research, 
and  was  commissioned  by  the  state  geologist  to  explore 
a  remarkable  deposit  of  extinct  animals  in  the  Bad 
Landsof  DakotH,and  was  successful;  returningto  Al- 
bany with  some  valuable  fossil  vertebrates.  He  next 
spent  two  years  (1854-56)  in  exploring  the  basin  of  the 
upper  Missouri  river,and  brought  back  numerous  fos- 
sils, part  of  which  he  donated  to  the  St.  Louis  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  part  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
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Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1856,  he  was 
appointed  geologist  on  the  expedition  conducted 
by  Lieut.  Warren  to  explore  that  portion  of  the 
Northwest  now  known  as  Dakota,  and  he  continued 
in  this  occupation  until  May,  1859,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  sureeon  and  naturalist 
to  the  e.itpedition  led  by  Capt.  W.  F.  Kaynolds,  of 
the  U.  S.  engineers,  which  explored  the  region  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers.  In  May,  1862,  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Satterlee  Military  Hospi- 
tal in  Philadelphia,  and  in  February,  1863,  he  was 
sent  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  as  chief  medical  officer.  In 
1864  he  was  assistant  medical  inspector  in  the  de- 
partment of  Washington;  in  1864-65  was  chief  med- 
ical officer  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  aud  in  r865-71  was  professor  of  min- 
eralogy and  geology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. During  the  summer  of  1866  lie  revisited  the  Mis- 
souri valley,  where  he  collected  vertebrate  fos.sils  of 
much  value  for  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  and  in  1867  made  a  geological  survey  of 
Nebraska  and  other  territories  for  the  government.  In 
1869  the  work  became  known  as  The  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
Prom  this  time  until  1871  Dr.  Hayden  conducted  a 
series  of  explorations  extending  over  the  territories 
of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Colorado,  his  obser- 
vations including  the  geology, 
natural  history,  climatology, 
ethnology,  and  resources  of 
those  parts.  In  1873  the  scope 
of  the  work  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  geography  and 
became  the  "U.  S.^Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories."  His  disclosures  of 
the  wonders  and  magnificence 
of  this  section  of  the  countiy 
led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
congress,  in  1872,  by  which 
the  Yellowstone  park  was  set 
apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleas- 
u  re  grou  nd.  On  March  3, 1879, 
the  four  existing  surveys  were 
abolished  by  law  and  a  new 
one  was  instituted  under  the 
title  of  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  es- 
tablished as  a  bureau  of  the 
Interior  department.  Clarence  King  was  the  first 
director,  and  Mr.  Hayden  took  charge  of  the  explo- 
rations at  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  division 
of  Montana;  being  actively  employed  until  1886,  when 
failing  health  caused  his  resignation.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1876,  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  from  1873,  a  member  of 
almost  all  the  other  scientific  societies  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  honorary  member  of  many  foreign 
scientific  bodies.  Many  of  his  principal  publications 
were  issued  by  the  government  and  consist  of  special 
reports  upon  paleontology,  natural  history,  and  sim- 
ilar subjects;  miscellaneous  publications,  and  annual 
reports  from-1869  to  1879,  descriptive  of  the  regions 
explored.  He  was  also  a  contributor  tc  and  editor  of 
a  series  of  volumes  entitled,  "  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories"  (12 
vols.).  He  also  published  "  Sketch  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories "  (1877),  "The 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the  Mountain  Reg- 
ions of  Idaho,  Nevada  Colorado,  aud  Utah  "  (1887); 
with  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  "North  America"  ("Stan- 
ford's Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel." 
1883).  Dr.  Hayden  was  married,  Nov.  9  1871,  to 
Emma  C,  daughter  of  Edward  D.  Woodruil,  a  well- 
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known  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  The  year  follow- 
ing his  death,  she  gave  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  sum  of  $2,500  as  a  trust  fund  to  pro- 
vide a  Hayden  memorial  for  annual  bestowal,  "as 
a,  reward  for  the  best  publication,  e.xplanation,  dis- 
covery, or  research  in  the  science  of  geology  and 
paleontology,  or  in  such  particular  branches  thereof 
as  may  be  desicnated."  Dr.  Hayden  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1887. 

AFPLiESESD,  Johnny,  philanthropist,  whose 
true  name  was  John  Chapman,  was  born  in  or  near 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1775.  About  the  year  1803 
he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
there  began  his  life-work:  primarily  that  of  rearing 
apple  trees  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  incidentally 
of  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg.  Keeping  in  advance  of  civilization,  he  crossed 
into  Ohio  about  1806.  and  worked  westwaid  until 
the  central  and  northern  jiarts  of  that  state  were 
dotted  with  his  nurseries.  He  was  accustomed  to 
cle-ar  a  place  in  the  forest,  plant  his  seeds,  fence  in 
the  patch,  and  when  the  locality  was  settled  to  dis- 
pose of  the  trees  for  a  "  fip-pcnny  bit "  apiece,  or  for 
food  or  old  clothes,  though  he  as  frequently  gave 
them  away.  From  time  to  time  he  made  long  jour- 
neys, usually  on  foot,  to  trim  the  trees  in  his  widely- 
scattered  plantations,  or  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of 
seeds  from  the  cider  mills  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Though  he  went  unarmed  he  was  never  molested  by 
Indians  or  wild  beasts,  the  former  regarding  him  as 
a  great  "medicine  man,"  probably  because  he  scat- 
tered through  the  woods  seeds  of  medicinal  plants, 
such  as  catnip  and  pennyroyal.  Johnny'schief  article 
of  clothing  was  an  old  coffee  .sack,  with  holes  for  his 
head  and  arms,  aud  a  tin  pan,  which  formed  a  part 
of  his  slender  outfit,  sometimes  served  for  a  hat. 
Every  house  was  welcome  to  Appleseed  John,  as  he 
was  called  at  first,  his  goodness,  unselfishness  and 
child-like  simplicity  endearing  him  to  all;  but  he 
preferred  the  shelter  of  the  woods  to  that  of  a  roof, 
even  in  winter  time.  He  had  a  strong  love  for  chil- 
dren, and  an  equally  strong  one  for  animals;  he  was 
even  heard  to  regret  having  killed  a  rattlesnake  that 
had  bitten  him.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  often 
warned  the  settlers  of  approaching  danger,  and  when 
Mansfield  was  believed  to  be  threatened  by  the  In- 
dians voluntarily  went  through  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness to  Mt.  Vernon,  thirty  miles  away,  for  troops, 
making  the  round  trip  between  sunset  and  sunrise 
over  a  new-cut  road.  Johnny  Appleseed  lived  in 
Ashland  county,  O.,  until  1838,  and  then  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  continue  his 
beneficent  work.  In  March,  1847,  he  heard  that  one 
of  his  nurseries,  twenty  miles  away,  had  been  broken 
into  by  cattle,  and  started  to  repair  the  damage;  but 
fell  ill  at  a  friend's  house,  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
Wayne,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  the  11th  of 
the  month.  His  name  is  engraved  on  a  monument 
erected  in  Mifl3in  township,  Ashland  Co.,  O.,  to  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  pioneers. 

BAXTEK,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Rutherford 
county,  N.  C,  March  5,  1819,  son  of  Elisha  Baxter, 
tenth  governor  of  Arkansas.  He  was  educated  at 
Rutherfordton,  the  county  seat,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1842-46,  and  from  1852  until  1857, 
serving  as  speaker  of  that  body  in  1852.  In  1857  he 
removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  built  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  A  man  of  pronounced 
political  convictions,  in  the  campaign  of  1860  he 
supported  the  presidential  ticket  of  Bell  and  Everett, 
and  during  the  following  years  supported  the  Federal 
cause  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  earnestness.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  two  Tennessee  conventions 
of  Federalists  held  in  1861,  and  at  one  of  them  his 
name  was  proposed  as  general  of  a  provisional  army. 
At  this  time  it  was  his  custom   to  defend   Union 
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men  cliarged  with  crimes  agaiust  the  Coufetlcracy, 
an(l  (luring  the  reconstruction  periotl  lie  was  equally 
ardent  in  championing  the  cause  of  Confederates  un- 
justly charged.  Early  in  1861  he  entered  unexpect- 
edly a  meeting  of  citizens  called  to  devise  means  for 
1  aising  troops  for  the  Confederate  army,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  body,  but  spoke  in  a  vein 
not  anticipated.  He  showed  the  advantages  of  the 
North  in  numbers,  wealtli  and  equipment;  the  certain- 
ty of  Southern  defeat,  with  the  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
and  great  loss  of  life  and  treasure.  A  garbled  re- 
port of  the  speech  appearing  in  a  Confederate  paper 
pla,ced  him  in  a  very  obnoxious  light,  and  a  few  daj'S 
later  his  enemies  pereuaded  a  Georgia  regiment  then 
passing  through  the  town  that  Baxter  deserved  to  be 
hanged.  Although  he  had  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  the  soldiers,  he  awaited  their  ar- 
rival at  the  court-house,  and  then  walked  out, 
coolly  inquiring  if  they  were  looking  for  him. 
Upon  being  shown  the  newspaper,  he  told  in  a 
deliberate,  fearless  manner  the  true  character  of 
the  speech,  the  circumstances  attending  its  de- 
livery, and  the  motive  prompting  its  publication  in 
exaggerated  form.  His  manner,  his  tact  and  his 
courage  startled  them;  but  he  soon  arrested  their 
attention  by  his  defense,  and  finally  won  their  ad- 
admiration,  so  that  instead  of  harming  him  they  ap- 
plauded his  pluck  and  approved  his  denunciation  of 
his  enemies.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Hayes  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for  the  6th  judicial  circuit, 
comprising  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentuck3' 
and  Tennessee.  As  a,  judge  he  was  celebrated  for 
his  impartiality,  fearlessness  and  the  promptness 
with  which  he  despatched  legal  business.  Judge 
Baxter  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  April  7,  1886. 

LEE,  Benjamin,  physician  and  author,  was 
bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1833,  son  of  Al- 
fred and  Julia  (White)  Lee.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1855,  and  Ph.D.  in  1878.  He 
studied  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  Philadelphia  in  1853-54,  and  in  1854r-56  at  the 
New  York  Medical  College,  in  New  York  city,  re- 
■  ceiving  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  latter  in  1856. 
His  graduating  thesis,  "The  Mechanics  of  Medi- 
cine," won  for  him  a  prize.  He  was  resident  physi- 
cian to  the  Colored  Home  Hospital,  New  York  city, 
in  1855-56,  and  he  was  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal, New  York  city,  in  1856-57.  He  visited  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  France,  in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and 
in  the  following  summer  took  a  pi-actical  course 
in  obstetrics  in  Vienna,  Austria,  under  Dr.  Carl  R. 
Braun.  Late  in  1858  he  began  to  practice  medicine 
in  New  York  city,  and  in  1859-60  he  was  attending 
physician  at  Demilt  Dispensary.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  as  surgeon  of  the  22d  regi- 
ment, N.  G.,  N.  Y.,  for  short  terms  during  1862  and 
1863..  He  removed,  in  1865,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  Dr.  Lee  is  a  special- 
ist in  orthopedic  surgery,  nervous  aifections  and 
mechanical  therapeutics,  and  introduced,  in  1866, 
the  method  of  self-suspension  in  the  treatment  of 
spinal  affections.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  board  of  health  since  1885,  and 
supervised  the  sanitary  and  medical  service  in  and 
about  Johnstown,  Pa.,  after  the  great  flood  of  1889. 
Since  1893  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  state  quar- 
antine board,  and  in  1898-99  was  health  officer  for 
the  city  and  port  of  Philadelphia.  In  1893-93,  he  was 
professor  of  orthopedics  in  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
clinic and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine.  He 
was  president  ofthe  Mutual  Aid  Association  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  in  1878-81  and 
1884-89;  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1884;  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association  in  1893; 
of  the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Boards 
of   Health  of  North  America  in  1898,  and  is  now 


(1901)  president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation; was  trea.su  rer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873-88,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  in  1876. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  tlie  American  Medical  So- 
ciety in  Paris;  the  Medical  Society  ofthe  County  of 
New  York ;  the  Medictal  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
York;  and  is  uow  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association;  the  Congress  of  American  Pli3-sicians 
and  Surgeons;  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity;  the  Suite  Associated  Health  Authorities  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  Association  Internationale  pour 
le  Progres  de  I'Hygieue,  Brussels,  Belgium,  and 
the  Societie  de  I'Hygiene,  of  Paris,  France.  He  was 
editor  of  the  "American  Medical  Monthly"  in  1863, 
and  throughout  his  professional  career  he  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  periodicals.  He 
published  in  1867  a  work  ou  the  "  Treatment  of 
Angular  Curvature  of  the  Spine."  and  in  1885 
translated  Albert  Reibmayr's  treatise  on  massage, 
from  the  German,  publishing  the  same  under  the 
title  of  "Ti-acts  ou  Massage."  He  was  married, 
April  5,  1859,  to  Emma  Hale,  daughter  of  Norman 
White,  of  New  York  city.  They  have  living  three 
daughters  and  one  si>n. 

LEE,  Alfred,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of  Delaware, 
and  38th  in  the  succession  of  the  American  episcopate, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807,  son  of 
Benjamin  Lee,  a  native  of  Taun- 
ton, ^England,  who  entered  the 
British  navy  as  a  midshipman, 
and  commanded  a  battery  of  guns 
in  the  naval  battle  between  Adm. 
Rodney  and  Count  de  Grasse,  off 
Gaudeloupe,  in  April,  1783.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  being  con- 
demned to  be  shot  by  court-mar- 
tial, for  challenging  a  superior 
officer,  his  sentence  was  com-  , 
muted  to  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice, through  the  intervention  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  when 
he  was  set  ashore  he  sent  a  fresh 
challenge  to  the  same  officer, 
but  the  result  of  the  meeting 
is  not  recorded.  He  then  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  entered  the  merchant 
marine  as  a  captain.  The  house  in  which  his 
son  was  born  was  one  of  the  seven  old  Tory  man- 
sions of  Cambridge,  immortalized  by  Longfellow  In 
"  The  Old  House  by  the  Lindens."  Alfred  Lee  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1837.  He  took  up  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  but  after  practicing  for  two  3ears  in  that  city, 
he  entered  the' General  Theological  Seminarj',  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  graduated  in  1837.  He 
became  deacon  in  1837,  and  the  following  year  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders.  His  first  charge  was  St. 
James's  Church,  Poquetanoc,  Conn.  Soon  after  he 
became  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Rockdale,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  was  elected 
bishop  of  Delaware  in  1841,  and  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  city,  Oct.  12th.  Re- 
moving at  once  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1842  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  there,  a  posi- 
tion he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Smith,  in  1884,  he  became 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States.  He  received  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  from  Trinity  College  in  1841,  and  from  Har- 
vard in  1860,  and  in  1877  Delaware  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Bishop  Lee  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Company  of  Revisers  of 
the  New  Testament  in  1881.  He  published  "Life 
of  St.   Peter"  (1852);  "  Ufe  of  St    John"  (1854V 
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"Treatise  on  Baptism-  (1854);  "Memoir  of  Miss 
Susan  Allibone"  (1856);  "Harbinger  of  Christ" 
(1857),  and  "Eventful  Niglits  in  Bible  History" 
(1886),  besides  sermons,  addresses  and  letters.  On 
April  33,  1832,  he  was  married  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
Elihu  and  Sarah  (Tmmbull)  White,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Judge  John  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut. 
He  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  April  12,  1887. 

COLEMAN,  Leighton,  second  P.  E.  bishop  of 
Delaware  and  146th  in  the  succession  of  the  Ameri- 
can episcopate,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
3,  1837,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  and  Louisa  M. 
(Thomas)  Coleman.  His  father  (1804-72)  was  for 
many  years  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  that  city, 
and  the  editor  of  "The  Banner  of  the  Cross,"  a 
■well-known  and  influential  church  weekly.  His 
grandfather,  John  Coleman,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
served  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  the  battle  of  Bla- 
densburg  he  won  distinction  by  saving,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  the  national  colors  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Leighton  Coleman  was  edu- 
cated in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  (Jeneral  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated 
In  1861.  He  was  ordained  deacon  July  1,  1860,  by 
Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  during  his  senior 
year  at  the  seminary  served  as  missionary  to  the  pub- 
lic institutions  on  Black- 
well's  and  Randall's  isl- 
ands, in  New  York  harbor. 
After  his  graduation  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Bustleton,  Pa., 
where  he  began  a  new 
parish,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  me- 
morial Church  of  St.  Luke, 
in  which  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Potter,  May  15,  1862.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  where  he 
was'rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  and  in  1866  he 
went  to  JlauchChu nk,  Pa. , 
to  take  charge  of  St. 
Mark's  Church.  While  re- 
siding there  he  was  the 
means  of  building  several 
churches,  including  the 
beautiful  one  that  is  such  a  prominent  object 
in  the  town.  He  remained  there  until  1874,  when 
he  removed  to  Toledo,  O.,  and  was  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental*  in  the  erection  of  sev- 
eral church  buildings.  While  rector  of  this  parish 
he  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  bisliop  of  the 
newly  formed  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac,  but  declined 
the  honor.  He  then  resigned,  on  account  of  his 
wife's  failing  health,  and  spent  eight  years  in  Eng- 
land. While  abroad  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
ministerial  work,  and  for  over  two  years  was  or- 
ganizing secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  for  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Sayre,  Pa.,  building  there  a  handsome 
new  church  edifice.  While  at  Sayre  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Delaware,  to  succeed  Bishop  Alfred  Lee, 
and  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  18,  1888.  His  active 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  gave  him  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  tliat  work  in  England,  and,  with  his 
long  and  active  ministry  in  the  United  States,  com- 
bined to  give  his  opinions  and  counsel  great  weight 
in  the  American  Church  Temperance  Society,  of 
whose  executive  board  he  is  vice-chairman.  Bishop 
Coleman  has  published  ' '  History  of  the  American 
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Church"  (1895);  "History  of  the  Lehigh  Valley" 
(1873),  and  many  essays,  reviews  and  sermons.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.JL  from  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1865;  S.T.D.  from  Racine  College, 
Wisconsin,  in  1875,  and  LL.D.  froni  Hobart  College 
in  1888.  He  was  grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  of  Pennsylvania;  grand  prelate  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  is  at  present  chaplain  general 
of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1813,  chaplain  of  the 
Delaware  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  Historical  Society.  He  was 
married,  July  30,  1861,  to  Frances  Elizabctli, 
daughter  of  Alexis  Irenee  du  Pont,  and  has  one  son. 

BIRKBECK,  Morris,  reformer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Wanborough,  England,  in  1763;  received  a 
classical  education;  made  a  practical  study  of  agri- 
culture, and  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
successful  farmer.  An  interest  in  the  United  States 
was  awakened  through  acq\iaintance  with  several 
Americans,  one  of  whom  was  Edward  Coles,  subse- 
quently governor  of  Illinois,  and  in  1817  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  emigrated  to  that  state  with  his  family.  He 
bought  a  tract  of  16,000  acres,  which  became  known 
as  "the  English  settlement,"  in  Edwards  county, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  principal  town,  Albion; 
while  his  own  place  of  residence,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, he  named  Wanborough.  Here  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  in  literary  work,  being,  it  is  said,  the 
first  author,  strictly  speaking,  to  live  in  the  state. 
He  supported  Gov.  Coles  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  new  state  constitution  allowing 
slavery,  and  to  that  end,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Jonathan  Freeman,  contributed  articles  of  a  popular 
and  legal  nature  to  the  "Illinois  Gazette";  also  an 
' '  appeal "  to  the  people,  which  was  reprinted  iu 
pamphlet  form.  His  style  was  agreeable,  his  argu- 
ments were  sound,  and  he  influenced  public  opinion 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  pro-slavery  party.  His  son-in-law,  Gilbert  T. 
Pell,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  another  sup- 
porter of  Gov.  Coles.  In  September,  1824,  Birkbeck 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  the  governor, 
and  held  office  from  Oct.  15tli  to  Jan.  15,  1825, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  the  senate,  in  which 
the  advocates  of  slavery  predominated,  refusing  to 
confirm  his  nomination.  He  published:  "  Notes  on 
a  Journey  Through  France"  (1815);  "Notes  on  a 
Journey  "to  America  "  (1818),  and  "  Letters  from  Il- 
linois "  (1818).  In  1835  he  visited  Robert  Owen,  at 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and  on  his  return  wasdrowned 
while  crossing  the  Fox  river  iu  Illinois,  June  4th. 

SMITH,  Munroe,  educator  and  author,  was 
born  iu  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1854,  son  of  Dr. 
Horatio  S.  and  Susan  Dwight  (Munroe)  Smith.  His 
earliest  known  American  ancestor  was  John  Smith, 
of  Plaiufleld  and  Voluntown,  Conn.,  who  served  in 
King  Philip's  war  and  sat  in  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature. He  was  educated  in  private  schools  in 
Brooklyn,  and  entering  Amherst  College  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1874;  He  took  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Amherst  for  one  year,  continued  his  -studies 
at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1877.  He  then 
went  to  Germany  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Leipsic  and  GOttingen  for  three  years,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  J.U.D.  (doctor  of  laws)  from 
Gattingen  University  in  1880.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States  he  became  adjunct  professor  of 
history  in  Columbia  College  and  lecturer  on  Roman 
law.  Since  1890  he  has  been  professor  of  Roman 
law  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  In  1886  Prof. 
Smith  co-operated  in  establishing  the  "Political 
Science  Quarterly,"  of  which  he  was  managing 
editor  from  1886  to  1893,  and  again  in  1898-99.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  American 
edition  of   "Prince  Bismarck,"   by  Charles  Lowe 
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(1885);  "Bismarck  and  German  Unity;  An  Histori- 
cal Outline  "  (1898),  and  tlie  introduction  to  "Cicero's 
Orations  "in  "Tlie  World's  Great  Books"  (1899); 
has  contributed  to  the  "Century  Magazine,"  "Tlie 
Nation,"  "Tlie  Bookman,"  and  other  periodicals, 
and  has  written  articles  upon  history  and  jurispru- 
dence for  "Johnson's  Cyclopedia,"  Harper's  "Clas- 
sical Dictionary,"  and  Lalor's  "Cyclopedia  of  Po- 
litical Science."  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Authors' 
Club,  the  Century  Club  and  the  Bar  Association  of 
New  York  city.  On  April  17,  1890,  he  was  married 
to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Gen.  H.  S.  Huidekoper,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 

RENWICK,  James,  scientist  and  author,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  England,  Jlay  30,  1790,  son  of 
William  and  Jane  (Jeffrey)  Renwick,  and  grandson  of 
James  Renwick,  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  Scot- 
land, and  a  manufacturer,  who  in  the  summer  of  1783 
emigrated  to  New  York.  He  organized  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Renwick,  Son  &  Hudswell,  of  which  William 
Renwick  was  the  English  agent.  The  latter's  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Andrew  Jeffrey,  of  Lochmaben, 
who  was  a  famous  beauty  and  the  "blue-eyed 
Jeanie "  mentioned  in  Burns'  poem.  Mr.  Renwick 
brought  his  family  to  New  York  in  1794,  and  here 
the  son,  James,  was  educated.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1807,  standing  first  in  his 
class,  and  then  traveled  in  Europe  with  his  lifelong 
friend,  Washington  Irving.  In  November,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  Instnictor  in  natural  philosophy  in 
Columbia  College  during  the  sickness  of  Prof.  Kemp, 
and  served  without  pay.  In  1814  he  entered  the  U.  S. 
service  as  topographical  engineer,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1817  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  militia  of  New  York  state,  the  same 
year  being  elected  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College.  He 
succeeded  to  his  father's  business;  but  the  failure  of 
the  English  correspondents  brought  the  business  to 
an  end,  and  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  natural  experimental  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry in  Columbia  College  in  November,  1820,  re- 
tiring as  professor  emeritus  in  1853.  During  his 
term  of  thirty-three  years  at  the  college  he  was 
occasionally  employed  in  outside  work.  In  1823  he 
examined  into  the  practicability  of  a  canal  between 
Easton,  on  the  Delaware  river,  and  the  Hudson 
river,  reporting  that  such  a  canal  was  practicable 
with  inclined  planes  in  place  of  locks.  The  result  was 
the  Morris  canal,  for  the  use  of  which  he  patented, 
Nov.  7th,  an  economical  form  of  inclined  plane  oper- 
ated by  a  water  counterpoise,  the  car  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  incline  being  filled  with  water  until  the  weight 
was  suflicient  to  lift  the  car  carrying  the  boat  at  the 
lower  end.  The  Franklin  Institute  awarded  him 
the  Franklin  silver  medal  in  1836  for  this  invention. 
A  modification  of  this  system  has  lately  been  in- 
stalled at  Foxton,  Leicestershire,  England.  In  1837 
Prof.  Renwick  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment to  survey  and  I'cpoit  upon  a  proposed  site  for 
a  navy  yard  at  Bergen  point,  and  in  the  following 
year  tres.  Van  Buren  appointed  him  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  "  to  test  the  usefulness  of  inventions 
to  improve  and  render  safe  the  boilers  of  steam  en- 

§ines  against  explosions,"  his  associates  being  Prof, 
illiman,  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Redfleld.  In  1839  he 
was  employed  by  an  association  of  the  Rochester 
millers  to  examine  into  the  excessive  use  of  the  water 
of  the  Genesee  river  for  the  Erie  canal,  and  to  re- 
port a  remedy  for  it.  In  1840,  in  association  with 
Capt.  A.  Talcolt  and  Maj.  J.  D.  Graham,  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  survey  the  northeast 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick,  commonly  called  the  "disputed  terri- 
tory." The  commissioners  divided  the  survey  into 
three  sections,  of  which  Prof.  Renwick  took  the 
northern.     During  the  progress  of  this  work  lie  en- 


tered into  a  correspondence  with  his  friend,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  on  the  subject  of  a  treaty, 
which  led  to  the  sending  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  this 
country  and  to  the  Webster- Ashburton  treaty.  In 
addition  to  his  proficiency  iu  the  sciences  which  he 
taught.  Prof.  Renwick  was  an  astronomer,  an  excel- 
lent classical  scholar  and  a  good  linguist,  as  well  as 
a  skillful  water-color  artist.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies.  In  1839  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  College.  He 
was  a  vigorous  writer  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  first  "New  York  Review," and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Whig  Review"  he  became  one  of  its 
most  valued  writers,  also  contributing  to  the  "Ameri- 
can Quarter! 3'  Review."  He  translated  from  the 
French  Lalleraand's  ' '  Treatise  on  Artillery  "  (3  vols. , 
1820),  and  edited,  with  notes,  American  editions  of 
Parkes'  "Rudiments  of  Chemistry"  (1824);  Lard- 
ner's  "Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam-Engine" 
(1838);  Daniell's  "Chemical  Pliilosophy "  (3  vols., 
1832),  and  Moselej^'s  "  Illustrations  of  Practical  j\le- 
chanics"  (1839).  His  own  works  include,  besides 
ofiicial reports,  lives  of  "David  Rittenhouse "  (1839); 
"Robert  Fulton"  (1845),  and  "Count  Rumford" 
(1848),  in  Sparks'  "Library  of  American  Biography"; 
also  "Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  the  earliest 
extended  treatise  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
United  States  (3  vols.,  1833-33);  "Treatise  on  the 
Steam-Engine"  (1830),  which  was  tiauslaied  into 
several  languages;  "Elements  of 
Mechanics"  (1832);  "Applica- 
tions of  the  Science  of  Mechanics 
to  Practical  Purposes "  (1840); 
"Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  with 
Selections  of  His  Letters  "(1840); 
"Life  of  John  Jay  (with  Henry 
B.  Renwick)  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton" (1841):  "First  Principles 
of  Chemistry  " (1841),  and  "First 
Principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy" (1842).  Prof.  Renwick 
printed  privately  for  the  use  of 
his  classes  "First  Principles  in 
Chemistry  (1838)  and  "Outlines 
of  Geology  "  (1838),  and  a  synop- 
sis of  his  lectures  on  "  Chemistry 
Applied  to  the  Arts,"  taken  down 
by  one  of  his  class,  was  printed 
In  1816  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Brevoort,  New  York 
city.  He  had  four  children:  Henry  B.,  engineer; 
James,  architect;  Edward  S.,  engineer,  and  "Laura 
K.,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  A.  Monroe.  He 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  12,  1863. 

RENWICK,  Henry  Brevoort,  engineer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  4,  1817,  eldest  son  of 
James  and  Margaret  A.  (Brevoort)  Ren%vick.  He 
was  named  after  his  mother's  brother,  a  prominent 
member  of  a  Knickerbocker  family  of  New  York, 
who  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Washington  Irving.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1833,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  was  employed  in  a  dry-goods 
store.  After  the  great  fire  in  1835,  which  destroyed 
the  store,  he  begau  to  practice  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  breakwaters  at  Sandy  hook  and  Egg  har- 
bors. He  served  as  first  assistant  astronomer  of  the 
U.  S.  boundary  commission,  1840-43,  and  iu  1848 
became  examiner  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office  In  Wash- 
ington. His  knowledge  of  mechanics  made  him 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  best  patent  lawyers  of 
the  time,  and  he  very  soon  gained  prominence  as 
an  expert  in  patent  cases.  Among  the  celebrated 
litigations  in  which  he  testified  were  those  of  the 
sewing-machine  suits,  the  McCormick  reajjer  and 
the  Bell  telephone  cases.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  inspector  of  steam  vessels  in  New  York.    After 
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his  retirement  from  that  office  he  devoted  all  his 
time  to  his  profession.  Mr.  Renwick  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  was  senior  warden.  lu  1852  he 
was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Janney, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.  Tiiey  had  one  son  and  one 
daugliter.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  37, 1895. 
RENWICE,  James,  architect,  was  born  at 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1818,  second  sou  of 
James  and  Margaret  A.  (Brevoort)  Renwick.  His 
father,  in  addition  to  his  other  varied  accomplish- 
ments, had  mastered  the  study  of  architecture,  and 
the  son  having  inherited  this  taste  was  given  every 
opportunity  to  develop  and  cultivate  his  genius.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Columbia  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1836.  He  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, and  superintended  the  building  of  a  distribu- 
ting reservoir  between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second 
streets.  New  York  city.  He  volunteered  to  furnish 
a  plan  for  the  fountain  in  Union  square  which  the 
property  owners  around  the  square  agreed  to  erect, 
and  superintended  its  construction.  He  was  the 
successful  one  of  the  competing  architects  for  the  plan 
and  erection  of  Grace  Church,  Broadway  and  Tenth 
street,  which  when  completed  was  so  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned,  that  his  reputation  was  at  once  estab- 
lished, and  he  immediately  acquired  a  large  and  a 
lucrative  business.  Mr.  Renwick  was  architect  of  Cal- 
vary Church,  Fourth  avenue,  the  Church  of  the  Pur- 
itans, Union  square,  and  many  business  and  private 
residences.     He  was  chosen  by  the  board  of  regents 


architect  of  the  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  5.,  and  was  also  appointed 
architect  to  the  board  of  charities  and  correction  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  position  he  retained  until 
1874.  In  1858  he  entered  plans  in  competition  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (St.  Patrick's).  This,  the 
most  beautiful,  chaste  and  imposing  church  edifice  in 
this  country,  was  projected  by  Archbishop  Hughes 
in  1850,  and  Mr.  Renwick's  design  having  been  ac- 
cepted, the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1858,  and  the 
cathedral  was  opened  in  1879.  It  occupies  the  entire 
block  bounded  by  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues.  Fifti- 
eth and  Fifty-first  streets,  and  is  the  grandest  monu- 
ment to  his  genius.     Among  his  other  works  are  the 


Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washrngton,  D.  C. ;  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie;  the  City  Hospital,  Small- 
pox Hospital,  Workhouse,  Lunatic  and  Inebriate  asy- 
lums on  Ward's  Island,  the  Archbishop's  residence, 
Madison  avenue,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, all  of  New  York  city,  and  a  number  of  other 
fine  buildings  and  churches  of 
superior  design  and  workman- 
ship. Mr.  Renwick  was  a  dis- 
criminating lover  of  art,  and  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  paint- 
ings from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
embracing  examples  of  the  best 
known  artists.  He  was  known  as 
one  the  best  art  connoisseurs  in 
New  York,and  many  of  his  paint- 
ings are  masterpiece's.  About  1852 
he  was  married  to  Anna,  daugh- 
ter of  William  H.  Aspinwall,  of 
New  York,  but  had  no  children. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  June 
23,  1895. 

RENWICK,  Edward 
Sabine,  mechanical  expert  and 
inventor,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  3,  1823,  third  son  of 
James  and  Margaret  Anne  (Brevoort)  Renwick.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1839.  He  was  trained 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  by  his  father, 
and  under  him  became  an  expert  in  chemical 
analysis.  In  1840  he  became  an  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Iron  Co.,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  three  years  later  was  employed  on 
the  survey  of  the  northeast  boundary'  of  the  United 
States  under  his  father,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  1845  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  Iron 
Works,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  in  1846,  while  still 
employed  there,  he  joined  his  elder  brother,  Henry 
B.  Renwick,  in  putting  up  a  small  blast  furnace  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron.  He 
also  devised  the  first  set  of  saws  used  in  this  country 
for  sawing  off  the  ends  of  rails,  for  the  Montour  Iron 
Co.,  at  Danville,  Pa.  In  1848  work  was  stopped 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  blast  furnace,  and  the  following 
year  he  associated  himself  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  Peter  H.  Watson  as  solicitor  of  patents  and  ex- 
pert in  the  trial  of  patent  causes  in  the  U.  S.  circuit 
courts.  While  thus  engaged  he  made  various  in- 
ventions, the  first  being  a  wrought-iron  railway 
chair  for  holding  rails  to  the  cross-ties;  this  in 
seveml  modified  forms  is  still  in  use.  His  most 
important  invention,  however,  was  the  original  self- 
binding  reaping  machine.  The  reaping  machines 
invented  and  manufactured  previously  by  McCor- 
mick,  Hussey  and  others  cut  the  grain  and  dis- 
charged it  upon  the  ground  in  a  loose  condition. 
The  self-binding  reaping  machine  or  harvester  auto- 
matically cut45  the  grain,  gathers  it,  compresses  it 
into  gavels  and  binds  it  with  cord,  discharging  the 
grain  in  bound  sheaves.  He  was  assisted  by  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  Watson,  and  the  latter's  brother,  their  first 
patent  being  taken  out  in  1851  in  their  joint  names. 
A  second  patent  for  improvements  was  taken  out  in 
1853.  These  inventions  were  in  advance  of  the  age 
and  did  not  come  into  use  until  after  the  patents  had 
expired.  Returning  to  New  York  city  he  continued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1892,  when  he  re- 
tired. The  most  notable  of  his  engineering  achieve- 
ments was  the  repairing  of  a  fracture  eighty  feet 
long  and  seven  .feet  wide  in  the  Great  Eastern  in 
1862.  Fortunately  her  inner  skin  was  intact.  A 
wooden  caisson  was  fitted  on  the  vessel,  the  water 
pumped  out,  and  the  fracture  repaired.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  prominent  engineers  the  work  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  through,  and  the  Great  Eastern  re- 
turned to  Liverpool  with  a  full  cargo  and  many  pas- 
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sengers.  In  1863  he  presented  to  the  goverameut  a 
plan  of  an  iroucliid  vessel  with  twin  propellers,  and 
allliough  the  pliiu  was  approved  bj'  the  board  of 
naval  commodores  the  secretary  of  the  navy  would 
take  no  action.  In  1863  and  1868  he  patented  his 
improvements  in  propulsion  in  England,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  accitlent  to  the  projjeller  shaft  of  the 
City  of  Paris  (1897)  that  one  of  tliem  came  into  use, 
viz.,  the  introduction  of  e.\tornal  casings  or  tunnels 
around  the  tail  shafts  of  twin  propellers  through  the 
water  to  the  after  bearings,  so  tliat  these  shafts  could 
be  examined  and  gotten  at  for  repairs.  Another  im- 
provement, that  of  a  balanced  compound  engine  for 
the  crank  shaft  of  a  propeller,  did  not  come  into  use 
until  more  than  twenty  3'ears  after  the  date  of  his 
English  patent  of  1868.  In  1868  he  removed  to  his  resi- 
dence, Millburn,  N.  J.,  where  in  1875  he  invented  an 
incubator  which  regulated  the  heat  automatically,aud 
also  supplied  the  required  ventilation  and  moisture. 
This  was  followed  by  a  brooder,  in  which  heat  and 
ventilation  were  supplied  to  the  floor  on  which  tlie 
chickens  were  housed,  the  result  being  that  tlie  loss 
by  death  was  reduced  from  75  to  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.  In  1893  !Mr.  Renwick  published  a  treatise  on 
"Practical  Invention,"  embodying  a  compendium 
of  his  e.xpert  experience  of  forty-four  yiears  in  the 
courts.  He  was  married,  in  1862,  to  his  second  cousin, 
Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Bridget  (Seeley) 
Brevoort,  and  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

ABBOT,  Willis  Jolm,  author,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  March  16, 1863,  souof  Waldo  Abbot,  who 
changed  the  spelling  of  the  name  back  to  the  earlier 
methods  of  the  family,  the  name  being  first  changed 
from  Abbot  to  Abbott  by  Jacob  Abbott,  the  author 
and  grand-uncle  of  Willis  J.  Abbot.  His  grandfather 
was  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  the  historian.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  New  Orleans,  where  much  of 
his  early  life  was  spent,  and,  entering  the  University 
of  Michigan,  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1884. 
He  made  journalism  his  profession,  and  was  first 
connected  with  the  New  Orleans  ' '  Times- Democrat " 
in  1884-S5.  He  then  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune,"  in  1885-S7,  and  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Kansas  City  "  News"  from  1887  to  1890.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Chicago  as  editorial  writer  on 
the  "  Times,"  of  which  paper  he  was  afterwards 
managing  editor,  and  was  editor-in-chief  until  1893. 
In  1896  he  became  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  "Journal,"  and  in  1900  went  to  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  is  editor  of  "The  Pilgrim," 
a  monthly.  He  is  the  author  of  the  popular  "Blue 
Jacket"  series  of  boys'  books  (1886h-88),  which  in 
three  volumes  give  a  complete  history  of  the  U.  S. 
navy;  the  "Battle Fields "  series,  which  in  three  vol- 
umes give  a  complete  history  of  the  purely  military 
operations  of  the  civil  war  ;  "The  Naval  History  of 
the  United  States"  (1896),  and  " Life  of  Carter  H. 
Harrison  "  (1895).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club.  He  was  married,  in  1887,  to  Marie  A.  Mack, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

STREET,  Alfred  Billings,  author  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1811. 
sou  of  Randall  S.  and  Mary  (Billings)  Street.  His 
father  (b.  1780-<1.1841)  was  district  attorney  of  New 
York  state;  served  in  tlie  war  of  1813  as  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  later  being  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  the  militia;  and  won  distinction  as  a 
representative  in  the  16th  congress  (1819-31).  The 
son  received  liis  early  education  at  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
removed  with  his  father  to  Monlicello,  Sullivan  co., 
N.  Y.  He  had  already  written  verses  exhibiting 
some  of  tliat  peculiar  talent  for  description  which 
■characterized  his  works.  The  study  of  law  was  un- 
dertaken with  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he  practiced  for  a  few  years  at 
Jtouticello;  but  during  the  winter  of  1839  he  removed 


to  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  conducted  a  succesful  practice 
there.  He  became  editor  of  the  Albany  "  Northern 
Light"  in  1843,  succeeding  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  but  his 
legal  duties  forced  him  to  give  up  this  charge  in  the 
following  year.  In  1848  the  important  office  of 
state  librarian  was  tendered  Mr.  Street.  This  he  ac- 
cepted, and  retained  until  his  death;  he  also  acted 
as  librarian  of  the  state  law  library  at  Albany  from 
April  33,  1862,  until  June  8,  1868.  His  early  associ- 
ations had  been  of  a  kind  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  literarj'  tastes,  and  the  poems  which  he 
contributed  to'  the  magazines  during  his  youth, 
gained  him  favorable  notice.  Of  his  later  writings 
"The  Settler"  was  translated  into  German,  and 
"  The  Lost  Hunter"  and  other  poems  were  published 
in  illustrated  form  in  the  United  Stales  and  England. 
Many  of  his  other  poems  were  well  received  in  Eng- 
land. The  greatest  merits  of  his  style  of  writing 
are  directness  and  condensation;  the  remarkable 
fidelity  of  his  description  and  narrative  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  new  settlements 
in.  our  northern  latitudes.  Tuckerman,  in  an  article 
in  the  "  Democratic  Review,"  said:  "  Street  is  a  fine 
Flemish  painter,  seizing  upon  objects  in  all  their 
verisimilitude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer 
up  from  among  brown  leaves;  the  drum  of  the  par- 
tridge, the  ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of  autumn 
light,  the  sting  of  sleety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  pan- 
ther, the  roar  of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds  and 
the  odor  of  crushed  pine  boughs  are  present  to  our 
senses.  .  .  .  He  is  no  second-hand  limner,  content 
to  furnish  insipid  copies,  but  draws 
from  reality.  His  pictures  are 
graphic,  detailed,  never  untrue,  and 
often  vigorous;  he  is  essentially  an 
American  poet."  Poe  said  that  he 
was  highly  to  be  commended  as  a 
descriptive  poet.  A  number  of 
prose  writings  of  the  same  character 
also  appeared  from  his  pen,  such  as 
"  The  Indian  Pass,"  an  account  of 
an  exploring  trip  through  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  northern  New 
York.  Among  his  publications 
are:  "The  Burning  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  other  Poems"  (1843), 
"Drawings  and  Tintings"  (1844), 
"Fugitive  Poems"  (1846);  "  Fron- 
tenac  ;  or,  the  Atotarho  of  the  Iro- 
quois" (1849);  "The  Council  of 
Revision  of  llie  State  of  New  York  "  (1859),  which 
included  a  history  of  the  courts  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  connected,  and  biographical 
sketches;  "  Woods  and  Waters,"  an  Adirondack  de- 
scriptive piece  (1860);  "  A  Digest  of  Taxation  in  the 
United  States"  (1863);  a  Collection  of  Poems  (1866); 
"Nature,"  read  before  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College 
in  1840;  and  others,  read  before  Hamilton  College  in 
1850,  and  Yale  in  1851.  Mr.  Street  was  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Smith  Weed,  of  Albany, 
N.Y.     He  died  in  that  city,  June  3,  1881. 

TRACY,  Charles  Chapin,  missionary  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  East  Smithfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  31, 1888, 
son  of  Orramel  and  Cynthia  (Kellogg)  .Tracy.  He 
is  a  descendant  ,of  Thomas  Tracy,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  and  settled  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Kellogg,  of  Poultney.Vt., 
the  inventor  of  the  cloth-shearing  machine.  He  em- 
ployed every  moment  that  could  be  spared  from  hard 
farm  work  in  study  and  fitted  himself  to  euter  as  a 
junior  Williams  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1864.  In  1867  he  was'graduated  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  city.  In  1857  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  1894  that  of  LL.D. , 
from  Williams.  In  1867  he  left  America  for  Turkey, 
and   was    stationed   at   Mareovan,   au    educational 
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centre.  He  spent  three  years  (1870-73)  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  started  the  first  illusti-ated  periodi- 
cal for  children,  and  puhlislied  in  two  or  three  lan- 
guages a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  parents,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  assist  in  correcting  the  many 
abuses  and  failures  in  Oriental  family  culture.  He 
returned  to  JIarsovau  in  1873  and  labored  in  educa 
tional  work,  iu  1884  begiuuiug  a  high  school,  whicli 
became  Anatolia  College.  Of  this  institution  he  was 
chosen  president  iu  1886,  and  is  still  the  head. 
With  his  family  and  associates  he  was  subjected  to 
great  danger  during  the  revolutionary  disturbances, 
and  witnessed  the  horrible  massacre  of  1895.  His 
principal  book  in  English  is  entitled,  "Talks  on  the 
Veranda"  (1893),  setting  forth  the  principles  and  ex- 
periences of  mis.sionaries.  Prof.  Tracy  was  married, 
in  1867,  to  Myra  A.  Park,  of  Athens,  Pa.,  and  has 
four  children. 

.  MOORE,  Horace  Ladd,  soldier,  merchant  and 
congressman,  was  born  at  Mantua,  Portage  co.,  O., 
Feb.  25,  1837,  sou  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Keyes) 
Moore.     His  fii-st  American  ancestor  was  Andrew 
Moore,  of  Windsor,   Conn.,  and  the  descent  runs 
through  his  son  Benjamin,   his    son  Joseph    and 
Joseph's  son,  Samuel,  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.     He  was  educated  at 
Hiram  College  while  Pres.  Garfield  was  a  teacher 
there,  and  lie  taught  scliool  at  an  early  age.    Remov- 
ing to  Kansas  in  1858, 
he   studied  law  in  the 
office  of   Christian   & 
Laue,     at     Lawrence. 
Within  a  month  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  he 
enlisted  in  the  2d  Kan- 
sas infantry,  in  1861,  in 
the  civil  war.   He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of 
Old  Fort  Wayne,  Cane 
hill,  Prairie  grove.Vafi 
Buren,  Reed's  hill  and 
Devil's  backbone;  was 
promoted  first  lieuten- 
ant May  1,   1862;  was 
commissioned    lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  4th 
Arkansas    cavalry    in 
February,  1864,and  was 
mustered  out  of  service 
June    30,    1865,    at    Little    Rock,    Ark.     In    1867 
he   was  commissioned   major  of  tlie   18th  Kansas 
cavalry,  organized  for  service  against  the  Indians, 
and  participated  in  a  four  months'  campaign  against 
the  Cheyennes  and  other  hostile  tribes.     In  th^  fall 
of  1868  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  19th 
Kansas  cavalry,  and  in  January,  1839,  was  promoted 
to  the   rank  of  colonel,  taking  the  place  of  Col. 
Crawford,  resigned.     Later,  Col.  Jloore  turned  his 
attention  to  business  in  Lawrence, Kan., and  from  1876 
until  1882  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  Albuquerque,  jir.  M., 
under  tlie  firm  name  of  iloore,  Bennett  &  Co.  Return- 
ing to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  he  served  as  treasurer  of 
Douglas  county  in  1886  and  1887.     In  1892  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  2d  district  of  Kansas  in  the 
53d  congress,  having  been  nominated  by  both  the 
Democratic  and. People's  parties.     He  is  a  Knight 
Templar,  a  member  of  the  Washington  Post,  (3.  A.R., 
and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.    He  was  married 
at  Mantua,   O.,   Sept.  16,  1864,  to  Esther  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Jane  (Deming)  Har- 
mon, and  has  two  sons  living,  Samuel  A.  and  Frank 
H.  Moore. 

OSBOBN,  William  Henry,  merchant  and  rail- 
road president,  was  born  at  Salem,  Esse.v  co., 
Mass.,  Dec.  4,  1825,  son  of  William  and  Clarissa 
Osborn.     He   received  a  high  school  education  at 


Salem,  and  tlien  entered  the  employ  of  a  Boston 
shipping  firm,  iu  whose  interests  he  resided  in  the 
Philippine  islands  eight  years,  and  then,  1852,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He  assisted  in  placing 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  on  a  sound  financial  basis; 
he  became  a  director  iu  1854,  and  was  its  president 
from  Dec.  1,  1855,  to  July  11,  1865.  In  1875-82  Mr. 
Osborn  was  a  director  of  the  Cliicago,  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  railroad,  a  natural  soutliern  outlet  for 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  made  it  one  of  tlie  most  val- 
uable railroad  properties  in  the  United  States.  He 
visited  Europe  several  times  in  the  interests  of  his 
railroads,  having  many  consultations  witli  Richard 
Cobden,  the  English  economist,  who  had  invested 
nearly  all  of  his  money  in  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road iu  1855.  Ou  his  retirement  from  active  busi- 
ness Mr.  Osborn  gave  much  of  his  time  and  means 
to  charitable  institutions,  being  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  New  York  Society  tor  the  Relief  of  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled  and  the  Training  Scliool  for 
Nurses  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  both  in  New  York  city. 
He  was  married,  in  1854,  to  Virginia  Reed,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Cady)  Sturges.  Mr.  Osborn's 
wife  still  sui-vives  him  (1900),  witli'two  sons,  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  professor  of  zoology  in  Columbia 
University,  and  William  Church  Osborn,  a  lawyer 
in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Osborn  died  in  New  York 
city,  March  2,  1894. 

OSBOBN,  Henry  Fairfield,  zoologist  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1857,  son 
of  William  H.  and  Virginia  R.  (Sturges)  Osborn.  He 
was  educated  at  Lyons'  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
Y'ork  city,  and  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1877.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uation he  accompanied  the  first  Princeton  exploring 
expedition  to  the  West,  and  in  1878,  after  a  year  of 
post-graduate  study  in  the  natural  sciences,  was  a 
member  of  the  second  successful  expedition  to  Wy- 
oming. During  the  following  winter  he  studied  anat- 
omy and  histology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
School,  New  York  city,  and  during  1879-80  resided 
in  Europe,  studying  biology  with  Balfour,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huxley,  in  London.  On  his  return  to 
America,  iu  1880,  he  was  awarded  a  special  biologi- 
cal fellowship  by  his  alma  mater,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  was  appointed  assistant  professor.  In 
1881  he  became  professor  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  held  the  chair  for  nine  years,  meaulime,  in  1886, 
again  visiting  Europe  for  another  year  of  study.  He 
accepted  a  call  from  Columbia  University  iu  1890; 
to  the  Da  Costa  chair  of  biology,  with  control  of  the 
biological  department  to  be  planned  by  liimself.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  chosen  curator  of  vertebrate 
paleontology  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiy,  and  still  holds  both  positions.  In  1891,  on 
the  organization  of  the  facult}'  of  pure  science  at 
Columbia,  he  was  elected  its  first  dean,  and  held  the 
office  until  1895,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  his  time 
to  original  investigation  and  writing.  Prof.  Osborn 
has  directed  fossil  exploration  iu  the  West  ou  a  large 
scale,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  discovery  and 
identification  of  numerous  new  species, particularly  of 
pachyderms  and  reptiles,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  American  JIuseum  of  Natural 
History.  Recently  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
restoration  of  fossil  animals.  In  conjunction  with 
this  work,  he  has  engaged  the  services  of  Chas. 
Knight,  a  young  artist,  who  is  well  known  as  an  ani- 
mal painter.  The  restorations  of  the  huge  fossil  ani- 
mals in  the  shape  of  water-color  paintings,  repre- 
senting as  well  tlie  vegetation  of  the  period  when 
the  animals  and  reptiles  were  living,  now  form  an  in- 
teresting series  in  the  paleontological  hall  iu  the 
American  i^Iuseum  of  Natural  History.  He  has  con- 
tributed extensively  to  scientific  and  general  periodi- 
cals on  subjects  connected  with  paleontology,  evolu- 
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tion  and  current  questions  of  science,  and  has  deliv- 
ered mauj'  papers  and  addresses  before  learned 
bodies.  In  1894  he  publishoil  "  From  the  Greeks  to 
Darwin,"  a  general  history  of  the  evolution  tlicorj', 
as  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Columbia  Uuivereity  Bi- 
ological Series,"  edited  by  him,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  preparing,  in  collaboration  with  Prof. 
William  B.  Scott,  of  Princeton,  a  monumental  work, 
"American  Fossil  Mammals."  Prof.  Osboru  was 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists 
(1891);  vice-president  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  section  of  zoology 
(1892);  second  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1897),  first  vice-president 
(1897-98),  and  president  (1898-1900);  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  (1897);  president  of  the 
American  Storphological  Society  (1897),  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  (1898- 
1900).  He  was  active  in  founding  the  Zoological 
park  in  New  York  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  In  April,  1900,  he 
was  appointed  vertebrate  paleontologist  of  the 
Canadian  geological  survey,  as  successor  to  Prof. 
Edward  D.  Cope,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeeded  Prof.  Othniel  C.  Marsh  in  the  oflice  of 
paleontologist  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey.  In 
1880  he  received  the  degree  of  Sc.D.  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  .lersey.  He  was  married,  Sept.  29, 
1881,  to  Lucretia  Thacher,  daughter  of  Gen.  Alexan- 
der J.  Perry,  U.  S.  A.  Of  their  five  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive. 

WABDE,  Frederick  B.,  actor,  was  born  in 
Wardington,  Oxfordshire,  England,  Feb.  23,  1851. 
His  fatlier,  a  schoolmaster,  apprenticed  him  to  a  firm 
of  attorneys;  but  his  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
stage,  and  after  frequent  appearances  as  an  amateur 
he  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  as  the  second  mur- 
derer in  "Macbeth."  Hard  work  and  devotion  to 
his  calling  secured  advancement,  and  after  a  time  lie 
was  engaged  by  J.  L.  Toole  to  play  juvenile  parts 
in  that  comedian's  company,  Mr.  Henry  Irving  be- 
ing at  the  time  the  leading  man  in  that  organiza- 
tion. Edwin  Booth,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  was 
attracted  by  Mr.  Warde's  talent,  and  engaged  him 
as  his  leading  man.  He  came  to  America  with 
Booth,  appearing  for  the  first  time  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
New  York.  He  also  supported  Miss  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  during  the  last  engagements  of  that  favorite  ac- 
tress. In  1873,  when  Jarrett  &  Palmer  made  tUeir 
splendid  revival  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  Mr.  Wards  was 
selected  to  play  Antony  to  the  Brutus  of  tbe  late  E. 
L.  Davenport.  In  1875  Mr.  Warde  and  Maurice 
Barry  more  formed  a  company  to  play  "Diplomacy." 
The  venture  proved  unremunerative  from  the  first, 
and  ended  in  the  shocking  murder  of  John  Porter, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  company,  by  a  Texas 
desperado  named  Currie.  After  the  disband  ment  of 
the  "Diplomacy  "company  Mr.  Warde  was  engaged 
as  leading  man  by  John  McCuUough,  and  remained 
with  him  for  eighteen  montlis.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  Edwin  Booth  offered  him  a  similar  position 
in  his  company,  but  Mr.  Warde  declined  the  offer 
and  became  a  star  on  his  own  account.  This  was  in 
1881.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Warde's  advancement  to 
a  leading  place  among  the  foremost  actors  of  his 
time  has  been  gradual,  but  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted. Since  the  death  of  John  McCuUough  he 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  best  Virginius  of 
the  time,  and  his  acting  in  "Richard  III.,"  "Othello," 
"  Macbeth ' '  and  other  Shakespearean  roles  is  equally 
finished  and  impressive.  In  1889  he  was  most  favor- 
ably received  in  a  revival  of  "  Belphegor,  the  Mounte- 
bank," and  his  creation  of  the  chief  role  of  Gralba  in 
"The  Gladiator "  also  won  him  warm  praise.  In 
1890  he  was  seen  with  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  in  a  splen- 


did revival  of  "Henry  VIII.,"  and  also  successfully 
produced  "Tlie  Lion's  Mouth,"  a  play  written  for 
liiin  by  Ilenrj-  Gu}'  Carletou.  jlr.  Warde's  emotional 
powers  as  an  actor  are  of  the  first  order;  he  is  fiery 
and  impetuous,  but  careful  and  exact  in  his  methods, 
and  never  descends  to  runt  or  saorifict-s  the  consist- 
ency' of  a  character  for  momentary  effect. 

FRENCH,  Pinckney,  surgeon,  was  born  iu 
Audrain  county.  Mo.,  Jlay  10,  1852,  son  of  Lsaac  C. 
and  Meliuda  !M"  French.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  his  ualivo  place, 
and  there  studied  medicine  with  Drs.  W.  H.  Lee 
and  John  S.  Potts.  He  was  graduated  at  Miami 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  iu  1873,  and  immedi- 
ately settled  iu  Mexico,  JIo.,  where  he  rapidly  built 
up  a  large  practice  and  a  reputation  for  high 
attainments.  In  a  few  years  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad,  and 
suigeon  of  the  Wabash  railroad,  resigning  the 
former  po.sition  in  July,  1891,  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  other  duties.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Audrain  county  in  1879,  aud 
for  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  medical  examiners  of  the  Missouri  State 
University.  In  1882  he  was  elected  tir.st  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society,  and  was 
professor  of  surgical  anatomy  iu  the  College  of  Ph^'- 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  during  1882-83. 
During  this  time  he  was  also 
associate  editorof  thesurgical 
department  of  the  "  Western 
IMedical  andSurgical  Report 
er,"  of  Chicago.  In  1885  he 
visited  hospitals  in  Europe, 
where  he  closely  studied  the 
branches  of  surgery.  Upon 
his  return  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  became 
connected  with  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1890,  and  was  interested 
iu  the  organization  of  the 
Marion-Sims  College  of  Med- 
icine, beingelected  secretary 
of  its  first  board  of  direct- 
ors, and  also  of  its  first 
faculty,  continuing  to  hold  the  same  uutil  the  spring 
of  1892.  He  is  an  interesting  and  popular  teacher, 
plain,  practical  and  fluent  of  speech,  clear  in  expres- 
sion, and  is  always  in  sympathy  with  his  students. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Barnes  Jledical  College,  thus  practical  ly  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  management  of  an  institution 
which  has  grown  with  unparalleled  success  until  it 
stands  as  a  representative  medical  institution  of  the 
West.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  ]\Iedifal 
Association,  the  Missouri  State  IMedical  Association, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society.  He  is  also  con- 
sulting surgeon  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  and 
is  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery, 
Barnes  Medical  College.  Dr.  French  was  married, 
in  1874,  to  Lucy  P.,  daughter  of  W.  B.  Quisenberry, 
of  Boone  county,  Mo. 

IiE  CONTE,  liSwis,  naturalist,  was  born  near 
Shrewsbury,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1782, 
second  son  of  John  Eatton  and  Jane  (Sloan)  Le 
Conte,  uncle  of  John  Lawrence  Le  Conte.  natu- 
ralist, and  descendant  of  the  Huguenot,  Guillaume 
Le  Conte,  who  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1698.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  and  while  a  stu- 
dent made  a  botanical  exploration ,  of  Manhattan 
island.  He  was  graduated  in  1799;  then  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.' David  Hosack,  of  New  York  city, 
aud  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Georgia,  where  his 
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father  and  his  brothers,  William  and  John  Eatton, 
were  living.  Jlr.  Le  Conte  was  a  man  of  unusual  at- 
tainnienls  in  nearly  every  branch  of  natural  science, 
botjiny,  zoology,  chemistry  and  physics  being  favorite 
studies.  He  also  devoted  cousidei-able  attention  to 
mathematical  subjects,  including  "magic  squares." 
Aided  by  his  brother,  John  Eatton,  he  introduced 
improvements  iu  the  culture  of  rice  lands,  and  on 
one  of  his  plaut;ilious  establislied  a  botanical  garden, 
which  was  especially  rich  in  bulbous  plants  and  in 
trees,  his  camelias  being  famous  for  their  size  and 
beauty.  He  published  nothing  liimself,  but  gave 
others  the  benefit  of  his  observations,  enriching  the 
monographs  of  his  brother,  John  Eatton,  and  aiding 
Stepheu  Elliott  and  other  botanists.  His  manuscripts 
on  mathematical  subjects  and  on  the  animals  and 
plants  of  Georgia  perished  during  the  civil  war,  in 
tlie  burning  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  married  in 
Georgia,  Jan.  30,  1812,  to  Ann  Quarterman,  who 
bore  him  four  sons  and  several  daughters.  Their 
sons,  John  and  Joseph,  physicist  and  geologist,  re- 
spectively, became  professors  in  the  University  of 
California;  Walter  Le  Conte  Stevens,  physicist,  is  a 
grandson.  Lewis  Le  Conte  died  at  Walthourville, 
Liberty  CO.,  Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1835. 

liE  CONTE,  John  Iiawrence,  naturalist,  was 
boin  in  New  York  city.  May  13,  1825,  son  of  Maj. 
Joliu  Eatton  and  >Iary  Ann  Hampton  (Lawrence)  Le 
Conte.  He  is  descended  from  Pierre 
Le  Conte,  who  lived  in  Monmouth 
county,  N.  J.,  in  1734,  and  whose 
son,  John  Eatton,  was  married  to 
Jane  Sloan,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  one  of  them  being  another 
John  Eatton,  the  father  of  Dr.  Le 
Conte.  John  E.  Le  Cont«  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  New  York,  and 
entering  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with 
.  the  rank  of  captain,  remained  in 
the  government  service  until  1831, 
attaining  the  rank  of  brevet-major 
in  1828,  "for  ten  years'  faithful 
service."  He  was  the  author  of  many 
scientific  works;  before  he  entered 
the  army  published  a  catalogue 
of  the  plants  of  New  York  city,  and 
duringhis  connection  with  thearmy, 
and  afterwards,  published  special  studies  on  various 
genera  as  well  as  on  native  grape  vines,  tobacco  and 
pecan-nut.  He  also  published  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
mammals,  reptiles,  batrachians  and  Crustacea,  which 
were  mostly  of  a  systematic  character,  and  collected 
a  vast  amount  of  original  material  for  a  history  of 
American  insects.  John  Lawrence  Le  Conte,  after 
completing  a  collegiate  course  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
College,  in  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  entered  the  College 
of  Phy.sicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  gi-a<luated  in  1846.  He  never  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  any  extent,  inheriting,  as  he 
did,  means  sufficient  to  make  him  independent. 
From  184^  to  1851  he  made  several  journeys  to  Lake 
Superior  and  California  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
American  fauna.  In  18-52  the  family  removed  to 
Philadelpliia,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
made  jouiiieys  at  various  times  to  Honduras,  and 
Panama,  tlie  Rocky  mountains,  Europe,  Egypt  and 
Algiers.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  entered 
the  army  medical  corps  as  surgeon  of  volunteers, 
and  shortly  after  his  enlistment  was  promoted  to 
medical  inspector,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  holding  his  commission  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1878  he  entered  the  U.  S.  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  this  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
Dr.  Le  Coute's  scientific  taste,  like  that  of  his  father, 
tended  toward  natural  history,  especially  ento- 
mology, and  while  a  medical  student  he  published  a 
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paper  on  twenty-odd  species  of  Carabida;  from  the  ■ 
eastern  United  States.  He  was  a  patient  and  orig- 
inal student,  and  publi-shed  upwards  of  si.xly  mono- 
graphic essays,  his  studies  culminating  in  two 
remarkable  works,  in  which  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Horn:  "Species  of  Rhynchophora "  (187C) 
and  "Classification  oftheColeoptera  of  Novth  Amer- 
ica "  (1883).  The  first  was  a  thorough  monographic 
revision  of  the  rhynchophora  or  weevils  of  America, 
forminganeutire  volume  of  the  "Proceedings"  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  This  memoir  not 
only  supplied  a  great  need  in  American  coleopterol- 
ogy,  but  it  comjjletely  revolutionized  the-aiccepted 
classification  of  the  day,  and  its  influence  has  beea 
felt  over  a  broader  field  than  it  purported  to  cover. 
The  other  work  was  founded  upon  an  incomplete 
work  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  published 
in  1861,  and  gives  a  general  and  systematic  survey'of 
all  the  genera  and  higher  groups  of  North  American 
coleoptera.  On  his  work  in  this  sphere  of  natural 
science  Le  Coute's  claim  to  distinction  must  rest.  He 
was  a  corresponding  or  honorary  member  of  more 
than  thirtysocieties,about  equally  distributed  between 
America  and  Europe.  He  was  also  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  American  Entomological  Society,"  and 
its  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  elected, 
in  1874,  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  had  been  several  yeai-s  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  chartered  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  married,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1861,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Judge 
Robert  C.  and  Isabella  (Rose)  Grier,  and  had  two 
sons.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1883. 
John  and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of 
California,  were  his  cousins. 

LEWIS,  Iioran  Ludo'wick,  jurist,  was  born  ia 
Cayuga  county,  N.Y.,  May  9,  1825,  son  of  John  G. 
and  Delecta  (Barbour)  Lewis.  His  educational  op- 
portunities in  early  life  were  limited,  but  he  fitted 
himself  to  teach  in  the  district  schools,  and  while 
engaged  in  teaching  read  law  at  night.  He  subse- 
quently studied  with  Judge  Hulbert,  and  finished 
his  legal  course  in  the  office  of  Seward  &  Blatchf  ord. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848, 
and  engaged  in  practice  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  he 
still  (1901)  resides.  He  has  acted  as  counsel  in  many 
celebrated  civil  and  criminal  cases,  among  them  the 
"grape  sugar"  case,  in  which  he  obtained  a  verdict 
of  $247, 125  for  his  client.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  and  in  1871  was  re-elected,  serving 
on  the  committees  on  canals,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  internal  affairs,  and  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  canals  in  his,second  term. 
He  was  elected  justice  of  the  supreme  court  at  the 
same  time  that  Grover  Cleveland,  as  candidate  for 
governor,  carried  New  York  state  by  a  majority  of 
200,000.  Judge  Lewis  was  the  only  Republican 
candidate  elected.  He  remained  on  the  bench  from 
1882  until  1896,  when  he  reached  the  constitutional 
age  limit  of  service  in  that  body,  and  he  has 
since  been  associated  with  his  two  sons  as  counsel. 
His  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  was 
widely  known  as  a  journalist,  author  and  lecturer 
on  physiology  and  hygiene.  Judge  Lewis  was  mar- 
ried, June  1,  1852,  to  Charlotte  R.  Pierson.  .  They 
have  four  children  now  living.  His  youngest  son, 
Lorau  Ludowick,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  30,  1864.  He  received  a  preliminary  education 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Buffalo,  and 
was  graduated  in  1887  at  Williams  College,  and  at 
the  Buffalo  Law  School  in  1889.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1889,  and  soon  afterwards  established, 
with  George  L.  Lewis,  his  brother,  and  Adelbert 
Moot,  the  firm  of  Lewis,  Moot  &  Lewis,  which  be- 
came Lewis  &  Lewis  upon  Mr.  Moot's  retirement  in 
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1895.  From  Jan.  1,  1894,  to  Feb.  1,  1895,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  city  attorney  of  Buffalo,  but  resigned  tliat 
office  to  resiiine  his  private  practice.  He  is  a  lec- 
turer at  the  Buffalo  Law  School  on  liens  and  eminent 
domain.  He  was  married,  June  12,  1889,  to  Anna 
Maullin,  daughter  of  Irving  Brown,  editor  of  the 
Albany  "Law  .Journal."  Tliey  have  two  children, 
Lorau  Ludowick  and  Loraine  Lewis. 

HENSHAW,  John  Prentiss  Kewley,  first 
P.  E.  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  and  forty-flrst  in  the 
succession  of  American  bishops,  was  born  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  June  13,  1792,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sally 
(Prentiss)  Henshaw.  When  he  was  about  nine  3'ears 
of  age  the  family  removed  to  Middlebury.Vt.,  where 
he  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  was  graduated 
in  1808.  The  saiae  year  he  was  admitted  ad  eundem 
gradum  at  Harvard  University,  wliere  he  spent  the 
following  year  as  a  resident  graduate.-  Dui-ing  this 
time,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  he  received 
his  first  deep  and  abiding  religious  impressions. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kewlej',  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  token  of  respect  for  whom 
he  assumed  his  name  as  part  of  his  own.  He  at 
once  became  a  zealous  worker  in  the  church  of  his 
adoption,  and  in  a  short  time  Bishop  Griswold,  then 
recently  consecrated  to  preside  over  the  eastern 
diocese,  embracing  all  of  New  England  except  Con- 
necticut, went  toMiddlebury  to  extend  the  work  begun 
there.  He  commissioned  young  Henshaw  as.  a  laj'- 
reader,  and  by  his  labors  in  that  capacity  several 
congregations  were  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  Feeling  the  need  of  better  preparation  for 
his  work,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  study  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Griswold,  at  Bristol,  R.I., where, 
still  officiating  as  lay-reader,  he  was  instrumental,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  in  bringing  about  a  great 
religious  awakening  in  1812.  In  1814-15,  though 
still  a  lay-reader,  he  was  established  for  a  time  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  he  labored  with  signal 
success  in  reviving  an  expiring  church.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Griswold,  June  13, 1813, 
and  was  called  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart,  June  13,  1816.  In  the  spring  of  1817  he  was 
called  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  where  he 
spent  twenty-six  j'ears.  His  ministration  in  Balti- 
more was  attended  with  eminent  success  and  happy 
results.  He  not  only  saved  St.  Peter's  Church  from 
impending  ruin,  but  made  it  a  centre  of  power.  Two 
other  places  of  worship  were  erected  in  Baltimore 
through  his  personal  efforts,  and  in  subsequent  years 
the  old  St.  Peter's  was  vacated,  and  anew  St.  Peter's, 
having  a  tablet  to  Bishop  Henshaw's  memory,  and 
Grace" Church,  both  elegant  structures,  were  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  old  parish,  while  in  another 
part  of  the  city  a  Henshaw  Memorial  Church  has 
been  erected.  In  1830  his  alma  mater  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Henshaw  was 
noted  for  his  zeal  in  missionary  work.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  one  of  the  last  labors  of  his  life  was  to 
organize  the  Providence  City  Mission.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
.  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  voluminous  works  and  many 
occasional  pamphlets  and  papers,  among  wliich  are: 
"Confirmation";  "The  Holy  Communion'';  "Di- 
dactic Theology";  "The  Second  Advent  of  Our 
Lord,"  and  a"' Memoir  of  Bishop  Moore,"  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  his  beloved  friend.  In  1843  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  which,  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Griswold,  became  a  separate  dio- 
cese, and  at  the  same  time  he  was  elected  to  the  rec- 
torship of  Grace  Church,  Providence.  Both  of  these 
offices  he  accepted.     His  episcopal  labors  in  Rhode 


Island  were  characterized  by  rapid  progress  in  all 
directions.  He  built  the  present  spacious  and  stately- 
edifice  of  Grace  Church,  and  greatly  extended  the 
mission  work  of  the  state,  besides  occasionally  labor- 
ing with  great  earnestness  and  success  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  He  was  also  for  several  years  pro- 
visional bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maine.  Bishop  Hen- 
shaw was  married,  July  19, 1814,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Sarah  Gorham,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  They  had 
eleven  children.  He  died  suddeulv,  near  Frederick, 
Md.,  July  20,  1853. 

HAIiE,  Nathan,  -journalist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  12,  1818,  son  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  P. 
(Everett)  Hale.  He  was  graduated  at  Har\'ard  Col- 
lege in  1838,  and  pursuing  his  legal  studies  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  was  graduated  in  1841.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year,  but,  like 
his  father,  turned  to  joulualistic  pursuits.  In  1842 
he  became  co-editor  with  his  father  of  the  Boston 
"Advertiser,"  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  editorial 
charge  of  the  Boston  "Miscellany  of  Literature." 
He  continued  his  connection  with  both  periodicals 
mitil  1869,  when  he  gave  up  editorial  work  to  assume 
the  professorship  of  mental  aud  moral  philosophy  at 
Union  College.  He  later  became  connected  with  his 
brother,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  publication  of 
"Old  and  New."  Mr.  Hale  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  9,  1873. 

HALE,  Nathan,  journalist  and  author,  was  boi-n 
at  West  Hampton,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 1784,  son  of  Rev. 
Enoch  and  Octavia  (Throop) 
Hale ;  grandson  of  Deacon 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Strong) 
Hale,of  Coventrj%Conn. ;  great- 
grandson  of  Samuel  and  Ap- 
phia  (Moody)  Hale,  of  New- 
bury.Mass.;  great-great-grand- 
son of  Rev.  John  and  Sarah 
(Noyes)  Hale,  and  great-great- 
great-grandson  of  Robert  Hale, 
who  came  from  England  in 
1632andsettled  atCharlestown, 
where  he  was  a  blacksmith  by 
trade;  was  deacon  of  the  origi- 
nal church,  and  was  surveyor 
of  the  new  plantations  until  his 
death.  Nathan  Hale  was  named 
for  his  uncle,  who  was  hanged 
by  the  British  in  New  York  as 
a  spy.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1804,  aiid 
after  servingas  a  tutor  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  for 
two  years,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston  in  1810.  He  was  editor  of  the  Boston  "Weekly 
Messenger,"  1811-14,  and  in  the  latter  year  purchased 
the  Boston  "Advertiser,"  which  had  been  established 
in  1813  by  W.  W.  Clapp,  and  was  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  New  England.  Mr.  Hale's  ideas  as  to 
the  scope  and  efficiency  of  a  newspaper  were  very 
advanced  for  his  day,  and  the  "Advertiser"  from 
the  day  of  its  fii-st  issue  under  his  management  was 
noted  for  its  brief  editorial  comments  upon  the 
prominent  men  and  measures  of  the  day.  These 
comments  were  the  nuclei  from  which  grew  the  reg- 
ular "leaders  "  which  later  became  a  marked  feature 
of  journalism.  Mr.  Hale  declared  himself  a  Feder- 
alist, and  the  political  complexion  of  the  paper  was 
marked  from  the  outset.  It  passed  through  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  Whig  and  Democratic  principles,  and 
finally  became  Republican;  it  was  always  influential. 
It  loyally  supported  Webster,  not  only  as  the  great 
Whig  leader,  but  also  after,  when  his  adherents  fell 
from  him  and  he  was  left  partially  unsupported  to 
stem  the  growing  tide  of  unpopularity  in  the  North. 
It  opposed  the  Missouri  bill  in  1820,  and  the  Ne- 
braska bill  in  1850,  and  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
advocate  the  free  colonization  of  Kansas.     It  was 
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essentially  a  business  paper,  and  it  paid  no  attention 
to  literature  or  art,  there  being  no  book  notices  and 
no  correspondence,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  editorial  work.Mr.  Hale  contributed  toils 
columns  many  valuable  articles  on  political,  social 
and  economic  subjects,  and  he  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  "North 
American  Review,"  being  one  of  the  club  which 
founded  that  journal  in  1815,  and  the  "  Christian 
Examiner,"  in  1824,  as  a  coadjutor  to  the  "Review." 
In  addition  to  his  journalistic  work  he  was  interested 
in  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 
establishment  of  a  railroad  system  in  New  England, 
and,  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  in- 
ternal improvements  established  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  in  1828,  was  the  real  moving  spirit 
in  causing  surveys  to  be  made  and  iu  writing  reports 
to  educate  the  public  in  railroading.  Mr.  Hale  sup- 
plemented his  work  on  the  board  by  putting  iefore 
the  people  in  the  columns  of  the  "Advertiser"  every 
detail  of  the  trials  of  the  Rocket,  built  by  George 
Stephenson  at  Rainhill,  and  the  opening  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  railroad  in  1830.  The  Boston 
and  Worcester  railroad  was  the  first  road  in  New 
England  to  use  a  locomotive,  and  of  that  road  Mr. 
Hale  was  first  president,  from  1835  to  1854.  He  was 
an  active'  member  of  both  houses  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, rendering  as  such  important  services  to  his 
constituents,  and  was  a  delegate  to  two  state  con- 
ventions. He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy o£  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  In  1816  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Preston,  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Everett,  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  and  sister  to  Edward  Everett,  the 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman.  He  had  four 
sons,  Nathan,  Edward  Everett,  Charles  and  Alexan- 
der Hale,  and  three  daughters,  Sarah,  Lucretia  Pea- 
body  and  Susan  Hale.  Mr.  Hale  published  a  ' '  Map 
of  New  England,"  considered  an  authority  (1825);  a 
series  of  maps  stereotyped  bj^  a  method  of  his  own 
invention  (1830),  and  numerous  pamphlets  on  internal 
improvements  and  kindred  subjects.  He  died  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1868. 

TOMPKINS,  Hamilton  Bullock,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  30, 1843,  son  of  Tilling- 
hast  and  Charlotte  (Merrill) 
Tompkins.  When  six  years 
of  age  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  attended  school  there 
and  at  Northampton  and 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1865.  He  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1868. 
He  spent  three  years  abroad, 
and  iu  1873  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Charles  H. 
Du^ll,in  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Tompkins  has  been  identi- 
fied with  many  business  en- 
terprises, being  president  of 
the  New  York  and  Rosen- 
dale  Cement  Co.  His  interest  in  literary  mat- 
ters and  book  collecting  is  veiy  strong,  and  he  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Redwood  Library  in  Newport 
forthe  past  twenty-flve  years,  serving  as  its  secretary 
for  extended  periods  and  also  on  its  book,  financial 
and  other  committees.  He  is  a  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society;  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  the  New  York 
Biographical  and  Genealogical  Societj',  and  of  the 
American  Historical  Society.  In  1887  ilr.  Tompkins 
published  a  "Bibliotheca.Ieffersoniana,"  and  inl882a 
"Burns  Bibliography."  His  interest  in  his  alma  mater 
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has  been  couiituious  and  active.  He  has  established 
prizes  and  founded  alibrary  forthe  mathematical  de- 
partment.both  of  whicli  have  been  called  by  his  name, 
and  in  1897  he  donated  ti  fty  acres  of  land  to  the  college, 
thus  doubling  its  domain.  Since  1892  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  college,  most  of  the  time  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  library  committee.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  New  York  City  and  American  Bar  associations; 
of  the  University,  Grolier,  Reform  and  other  clubs  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  New  England  Society  of  IMay- 
flowerDescendants;theSonsoftheRevoliition,andthe 
Societyof  Colonial  Wars.  For  several  years  he  was  sec- 
retaryof  theNewYorkFreeTradeClu"b,aud  served  on 
the  district  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Tompkins  was  married,  Ai)ril21,  1876,  to 
Susan  Livingston,  daughter  of  Henry  Ledyard,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  granddaughter  of  Lewis  Cass. 
She  died,  childless,  Oct.  11,  1877. 

McCORB,  James,  merchant,  was  born  in  Ran- 
dolph county,  Va.,  Jan.  7.  1826,  son  of  William  and 
Sally  Moss  (Field)  McCord, 
of  Irish  descent.  He  began 
his  life  work  by  engaging  in 
a  country  store  iu  Calhoun, 
Henry  co..  Mo.  In  1843  he 
entered  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  Warsaw,  Mo.,  re- 
ceiving his  board  and  $150, 
which  sum  was  gradually 
increased  until  in  1844  he 
was  paid  $250.  While  here 
he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
employers  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  sent  on  business 
trips  to  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.  During  this  engage- 
ment he  made  a  trip  through 
northwest  Missouri,  visiting 
the  Platte  purchase,  Westo;i, 
St.  Joseph  and  Savannah  in 
1844.  With  recollections  of 
allthese  places,andbeingnow  ^ 
at  liberty,  he  in  1846  formed 
a  partnership  with  AbramNave,  who  was  thenengaged 
in  business  in  Savannah,  Andrew  co.,  5Io. ,  and  estab- 
lished a  store  inOregon,Holt  co.,Mo.  Jlr.  McCord  left 
Oregon  in  1849,  intending  to  go  to  California  by  sea, 
but  his  plans  were  changed,  and  he  devoted  hiniself  to 
buying  produce  and  shipping  it  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans.  In  April,  1850,  he  finally  set  out  and  crossed 
the  plains  from  the  Jlissoiui  river  to  California,  re- 
maining there  until  1851,  when  he  returned  home 
and  re-engaged  in  business  with  Jlr.  Nave,  at  Sa- 
vannah, Mo.  In  1852,  in  company  with  Abrara 
Nave,  Cliarles  L.  Clark  and  D.  M.  Steele,  he  took  a 
drove  of  cattle  to  California,  and  this  business  was 
continued  and  annual  drives  were  made  for  several 
years.  During  this  time  Abram  Nave  and  James 
McCord  continued  iu  their  mercantile  business  in 
Savannah.  Mo.,  and  other  places.  In  1857  a  whole- 
sale grocery  business  was  established  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  under  the  name  of  Nave,  McCord  &  Co.;  in 
1861  the  firm  of  Nave,  McCord  &  Co.  was  formed  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  with  Charles  L.  Claik.  who  died  in 
1865,  as  resident  partner.  In  1863  the  firm  of  C.  D. 
Smith  &  Co.,  St.  .Joseph,  Mo.,  was  established,  the 
partners  being  Abram  Nave,  James  ^IcCord,  D.  M. 
Steel,  and  C.  D.  Smith  as  managing  partner;  in  1868 
the  firm  of  Leach,  Nave  &  Co.,  later  McCord, 
Nave  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  in  1871  the  firm 
of  Nave,  Goddard  &  Co.,  later  Nave  &  McCord, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  McCord  is  now  connected  with 
the  following  well-known  houses:  Xave-McCord 
Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  McCord-Brad5'  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb;  IMcCord-Bragdon  Grocery  .Co., 
Pueblo,    Colo.;    McCord-Collins  Co.,  Fort   Worth. 
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Tex.;  Smith-McCoi-d  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Jlo. ;  McCord  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  JUcCorcl- 
Harlow  Slioe  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  and  the  Nave- 
McCord  Cattle  Co.,  with  its  100,000  acre  ranch  in 
Garza  county,  Tex.  He  was  married,  October  5, 
1854,  to  Mary  E. ,  daugliter  of  Hamden  and  Susan 
M.  (Steele)  Uallack.  They  have  six  sons  and  three 
daushtere. 

STTJDEBAKER,  Henry,  mauufacturer,  was 
born  at  East  Berlin,  Adams  co..  Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1826, 
sixth  cliild  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Mohler)  Stude- 
baker.  On  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Ashland 
county,  O.,  in  1835,  he  was  bound  out  to  a  black- 
smith, and  worked  at  the  forge  almost  incessjiutly. 
About  two  3'ears  later  lie  returned  to  Ashland,  and 
worked  under  his  father  and  his  elder  brothers, 
Clement  and  John  M.,  until  lie  was  master  of  his 
trade;  tlien,  with  the  little  money  he  had  put  by 
he  bought  a  horse,  and  started  for  Indiana.  Settling 
at  Goshen,  Elkhart  co.,  he  sold  his  horse,  and  hired 
himself  to  a  blacksmitli.  lu  1851  he  joined  his 
brother,  Clement,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  in  1852, 
under  the  name  of  H.  &  C.  Studebaker,  the  two 
opened  the  blacksmith's  shop,  out  of  which  grew  the 
great  establishment  of  the  Studebaker  Bros!  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Their  wagons  became  so  popular  that 
in  .six  years'  time  the  output  had  attained  consider- 
able magnitude;  but  close  confinement  began  to  tell 
on  Henry's  health,  and,  having  sold  out  his  interest 
to  his  brother,  John  M.,-  he  bought  a  farm,  and  cul- 
tivated it  with  considerable  profit  to  himself.  Mr. 
Studebaker  was  married  at  South  Bend,  in  May, 
1852,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Samuel  Studybaker, 
who  died  in  June,  1871;  he  was  married,  second,  in 
1873,  to  PriScilla,  daughter  of  William  Kreighbaum. 
He  died  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  March  2,  1895. 

STUDEBAKER,  Clement,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  East  Berlin,  Adams  co..  Pa.,  March  13, 1831, 
sou  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Mohler)  Studebaker.  His 
father,  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  maker,  manufac- 
tured the  first  Studebaker  wagon,  in  1818,  in  Adams 
county.  Pa.  He  removed  to  Ohio  when  Clement 
was  four  years  of  age,  and  settled  near  the  town  of 
Ashland.  Clement  had  a  strong  taste  for  stud}-;  but 
it  was  necessary  for  the  children,  of  whom  there 
were  thirteen,  to  help  in  supporting  the  family,  and 
until  he  was  fourteen  the  onlj'^  opportunities  he  had 
were  those  afforded  by  a  district  school,  which  he 
attended  in  the  winter  season,  and  by  the  books  he 
could  lay  hands  on  to  read  at  night.  In  1850  he  left 
home  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  reaching  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  took  charge  of  a  district  school  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  entered  the 
blacksmitli  department  of  a  threshing  machine  fac- 
tory,and, by  careful  saving,  lie  was  enabled  tostart  the 
blacksmithiug  business,  with  his  brother,  Henry,  as 
partner,  in  February,  1852.  At  odd  times  they 
worked  on  wagons  of  their  own  devising,  and  ten 
years  later  they  were  occupying  a  building  especially 
constructed  for  their  use,  and  were  confining  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages. 
In  1868  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing  "Co. 
was  incorporated,  with  $75,000  capital,  of  which 
Clement  Studebaker  has  always  been  president.  In 
1870, 140  men  were  employed;  in  1874, 500  men,  and 
in  1880,  900  men.  Their  facloiy  at  South  Bend,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  covers  about  ninety- 
five  acres,  and  gives  employment  to  over  2,000 
hands.  Theyearly  output  is  75,000  vehicles.  Branch 
hou.ses  and  agencies  have  been  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
fully  5,000  men  being  engaged  in  the  distribution  or 
sale  of  Studebaker  vehicles.  He  was  a  delegate  from 
his  district  to  the  national  Republican  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1880;  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  Indi- 
ana to  the  national  Republican  convention  in  Chicago 
in  1888,  and  one  of  the  ten  delegates  appointed  by 


Pres.  Harrison  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Pan-American  congress  in  Washington  in  1889-90. 
The  delegates  were  invited  to  slop  at  his  home  on 
their  journey  across  the  continent;  hut  ten  days  be- 
fore they  were  expected  his  house  caught  fire,  aiKl 
most  of  the  interior  was  destroyed.  Although  quit-e 
seriously  burned,  his  wife  woidd  not  consent  to  a 
change  of  plans,  and  at  the  appointed  time  a  ban- 
quet was  spread  in  the  dining-room  of  the  almost 
ruined  building.  The  foreign  visitors  were  profuse 
in  their  compliments  of  this  instance  of  Yankee 
pluck  and  cheerful  stoicism.  Mr.  Studebaker  wjis 
alsoU.  S.  commissioner  fron; 
Indiana  to  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion; commissioner  for  his 
state  for  the  expositions  at 
New  Orleans  and  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  president  of  the 
board  of  World's  fair  mana- 
gers for  Indiana.  He  was 
president  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Associa- 
tion, and  has  held  other  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  confidence; 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Chautau- 
qua assembly,  and  of  De 
Pauw  University,  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  To  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  business  life 
Mr.  Studebaker  has  added  a 
great  store  of  information 
acquired  in  travel  in  Europe, 

and  in  his  own  country,  for  which  he  has  a  pro- 
found love,  and  from  books,  of  which  he  is  a  dis- 
criminating reader.  He  was  married  to  Ann  M., 
daughter  of  George  Milburn,  of  Toledo,  O.,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  wagon  works  which  still 
bear  his  name.  They  have  two  sons,  George  M., 
the  secretary,  and  Clement  Studebaker,  Jr.,  the 
cashier  of  the  company,  and  one  daughter,  Anna 
M. ,  wife  of  C.  A.  Carlisle,  the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  company. 

STTJDEBAKEB,  John  Mohler,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  East  Berlin,  Adams  co..  Pa.,  in  1834, 
son  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Mohler)  Studebaker. 
He  grew  up  at  home,  natui-ally  learning  the  trade  in 
which  his  father  and  brothers  were  engaged,  and 
when  they  removed  to  South  Bend  he  accompanied 
them.  In  the  same  year,  1851,  he  found  employ- 
ment with  a  German,  who  was  a  maker  of  wheel- 
barrows, and  having  easily  acquired  skill  in  the 
business,  went  to  California  with  a  company  of  emi- 
grants, in  1853,  and  established  a  factory  of  his  own 
in  San  Francisco.  Six  yeai-s  later  he  returned  to 
South  Bend,  and  joined  his  brother,  Clement,  in  the 
wagon  manufacturing  business,  having  bought  out 
the  interest  of  their  brother,  Henry.  He  still  re- 
mains in  the  firm,  his  position  being  that  of  manager. 

STUDEBAKER,  Jacob  F.,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Ashland,  Ashland  co.,  O.,  May  36,  1844, 
youngest  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Mohler)  Stude- 
baker. His  school  days  began  in  the  "old  seminary," 
which  was  situated  where  the  high  school  building 
now  stands,  and  ended  after  a  two-term  course  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Universit}'.  His  standing  as  a  scholar 
was  fair;  his  reputation  as  a  shrewd  bartererin  tops, 
knives  and  marbles  was  so  great  that  none  dreamed 
of  outbidding  him  in  a  transaction;  and  this  ability 
to  make  the  most  of  small  opportunities  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  was  old  enough  to  join  his 
brothers  in  business.  To  this  natural  shrewdness 
was  added  a  gift  of  judging  quickly  the  relative 
value  of  propertj'  and  materials,  and  partly  for  this 
reason,  partly  because  he  had  learned  the  carriage 
trimming  trade,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
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carriajre  manufacturing  department,  and  it  was 
mainly  tliruiigh  liis  practical  knowle<lge  and  keen 
business  foresight  that  this  branch  of  the  business 
reached  such  monumental  proportions.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  connected  with  their  repository 
and  manufactory  on  Wabiish  avenue,  Chicago. 
Always  a  lover  of  horses,  Mr.  Studebaker  was  an 
authority  ou  horse  breeding,  and  had  a  large  and 
valuable  stock  farm.  lu  1880  he  organized  the  Per- 
cheron  Horse  Co.,  of  Colorado,  which  imported 
some  of  the  flnest  specimens  of  Percherons  ever 
brought  to  America.  As  a  business  man  lie  pos- 
sessed excellent  judgment;  was  most  energetic  and 
progressive,  and  was  remarkably  just  and  successful 
in  his  dealings  with  his  employees.  He  was  largely 
interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  St.  Joseph  County,  and  was  identified 
with  a  number  of  public  enterprises.  In  1864  he  was 
married  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Samuel  Chord,  of 
South  Bend,  and  had  two  daughters.  He  died  in 
Chicago,  111..  Dec.  17,  1887. 

APPIiETON,  Nathan,  merchant  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6, 1779, 
son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Appleton.  He  was  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  but  left  before  graduation  to  en- 
ter business  with  his  brother,  Samuel  in  Boston,  Mass. , 
and  upon  reaching  his  majority  was  admitted  to  the 
firm,  the  name  becoming  S.  &  N.  Appleton.  With 
Francis  C.  Lowell,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Paul  Moody, 
and  others,  he  established,  in  1813,  the  Waltham 
cotton  factory,  operating  the  first  loom  ever  used  in 
America.  This  venture  proved  so  successful  that 
the  water-power  of  Pawtucket  falls  was  soon  after- 
ward purchased.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Merriraac  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
jector and  principal  proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  Co. ; 
and  in  1821  he  was  one  of  the 
three  foundere  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
the  city  resulting  from  this  manu- 
facturing settlement.  Inl815he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, served  several  terms,  and 
in  1830  represented  his  state  in  the 
22d  congress,  being  again  elected, 
to  the  28th  congress,  in  1842,  from 
which  he  resigned.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  ' '  Remarks  on  Currency  and 
Banking"  (1858),  as  well  as  several 
speeches  and  essays  on  finance, 
commerce  and  the  tariff;  and  he 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  power  loom,  and  of 
the  origin  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Mr. 
Appleton  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  though  he  acquired  great  wealth, 
was  a  man  of  benevolence.  His  death  occurred  in 
Boston,  July  14,  1861. 

CABBOIiLi,  Charles,  patriot,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Carroll,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to 
Maryland  in  1715,  and  accumulated  an  immense  es- 
tate, including  Carroll's  island;  Mount  Clare.now  Car- 
roll park, near  Baltimore;  Claremont.The  Plains,near 
Annapolis,  and  "The  Caves,"  the  present  residence  of 
his  descendant.  Gen.  John  Carroll.  Dr.  Carroll,  as  he 
was  called,  was  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Maryland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  in 
1737,  and  a  representative  from  Annapolis  to  the 
house  of  delegates  in  1745.  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Charles  Blake;  second, 
to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Philemon  Lloyd,  and  had 
two  children.  The  daughter,  Mary  Clare,  became  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  Maccubbin.  His  son  (by  his  first 
wife),  Charles,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  March 
22,  1723,  and  was  educated  in  England.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  of  the  people  before 


and  during  the  revolution.  He  served  on  every  im- 
portant committee  in  the  conventions  of  Maryland, 
and  frauied  nian^'  important  state  doctinicuts  and 
public  papei-s,  among  them  the  "Declaration  of 
Rights,"  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Maryland, 
Nov.  3,  1776.  In  December,  1774,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  convention  of  Maryland  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  correspondence.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  in  Annapolis,  in  August,  1775,  lie  was 
made  one  of  the  council  of  safety.  He  presided  at 
the  conventions  held  in  December,  1775,  and  January, 
1776.  He  was  president  of  the  Maryland  conven- 
tion, held  in  Annapolis  from  May  8  to  25,  1776, 
and  was  again  elected  by  it  one  of  the  council  of 
safety.  It  was  this  convention  that  relieved  Gov. 
Robert  Eden  of  his  office  and  requested  him  to  leave 
the  province.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  June  21,  that  voted  to  declare  "  the 
united  colonies  free  and  independent  states, "  and  on 
July  5th  was  re-elected  one  of  the 
council  of  safety.  Ou  Aug.  17th 
he  was  one  of  the  "  seven  most 
distinguished  patriots  of  Mary- 
land "  chosen  to  prepare  a  decla- 
ration and  charter  of  rights  and  a 
form  of  government  for  the  state 
of  Mai-yland.  On  Nov.  10, 1776, 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  taking 
the  place  of  his  cousin,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  CarroUton.  In  1777, 
having  declined  the  chief  judge- 
ship of  the  general  court,  he  was 
elected  representative  to  the  first 
state  senate,  and  lield  this  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  married, 
June  3,  1763,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Matthew 
Tilghman,  and,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren, willed  his  large  estate  to  the 
two  sons  of  his  sister,  Mary  Clare 
(Carroll)  Maccubbin,  upon  condition  that  they  adopt 
his  name  of  Carroll,  and  "  use  the  coat  of  arms  for- 
ever after."  He  died  at  his  residence,  Mont  Clare, 
near  Baltimore,  March  23,  1783. 

DRESSER,  Horatio  Willis,  editor  and  author, 
was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  Jan. 
15,  1866,  s<m  of  Julius  A.  and  Annetta  G.  (Seabury) 
Dresser,  of  English  descent.  His  father  edited  a 
newspaper  in  Webster,  Mass.,  and  later  in  Dans- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Denver,  Col., and  Oakland,  Cal.,  where 
the  son  attended  school.  Financial  necessities  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and 
to  learn  a  trade,  and  having  chosen  telegraphy,  he, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  took  charge  of  a  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Pinole,  Cal.,  ou  the  Central  Pacific.  Re- 
moving to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1882,  he  became  a  re- 
porter, and  later  business  manager  of  the  "New 
England  Farmer,"  meanwhile  giving  as  much  time 
as  possible  to  general  reailing.  He  fitted  himself  for 
Harvard,  though  he  had  never  attended  a  high 
scliool,  and  mafriculated  there  in  1891 ;  but  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father  he  left  college  during  his 
junior  year,  and  took  up  the  work  of  writing" and 
lecturing.  He  has  been  a  serious  student  of  Emer- 
son since  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  intenselv  fond  of 
philosophy.  In  October,  1896,  he  founded  the 
"Journal  of  Practical  Metaphysics,"  and  this  peri- 
odical he  edited  until  1898,  when  it  was  consolidated 
with  "  The  Arena."  of  which  Mr.  Dresser  was  for  a 
time  associate  editor.  In  December,  1899,  he  founded 
"  The  Higher  Law,"  a  periodical  of  advanced  ideals, 
which  he  still  conducts.  His  published  works  in- 
clude: "The  Power  of  Silence:  An  Interpretation  of 
Life  in  Its  Relation  to  Health  and  Happiness  "(1895; 
10th  ed.,  1900);  "  The  Perfect  Whole:  An  Essay  on 
the  Conduct  and  Meaning  of  Life"  (1896);  "In 
Search  of  a  Soul:  Essays  in  Interpretation  of  the 
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Higlier  Nature  of  Man "(1897);  "Voices  of  Hope 
and  Other  Messages  from  the  Hills:  A  Series  of 
Essays  on  the  Problem  of  Life,  Optimism  and  tlie 
Christ  "(1898);  "Methods  and  Problems  of  Spiritual 
Healing"  (1899);  "Education  and  the  Philosophical 
Ideal"  (1900);  "Voices  of  Freedom"  (1900);  "The 
Christ  Ideal "  (1901).  Mr.  Dresser's  thought  has 
been  described  as  unifying  the  best  teachings  of 
all  schools  and  sects.  ' '  It  appeals  to  orthodox  be- 
lievers, as  well  as  to  free4hinkers,  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, scientific  and  philosophical  students,  and  to 
those  who  recognize  a  truth  in  the  theory  of  men- 
tal healing,  but  who 
are  wholly  repelled  by 
'  Christian  Science.'  " 
Of  his  "Education  and 
I  he  Philosophical  Ideal" 
a  reviewer  has  said:  "  It 
views  education  as  a 
process  of  soul  develop- 
ment, rather  than  as  for- 
mal instruction  of  the 
intellect.  .  .  .  While 
someof  thephilosophical 
tenets  of  the  author  may 
not  stand  the  test  of 
future  experiment  and 
esearch,  yet  his  volume 
will  vastly  help  all  those 
who  are  toiling  in  educa- 
tional work.  It  breathes 
hope  and  victory.  It  is 
full  of  helpful,  practical 
considerations  that  give  direction  and  power  to 
its  theories."  His  "Living  by  the  Spirit"  (1900), 
probably  bis  most  valuable  work,  is  described  as 
"  A  thoughtful  little  book  addressed  to  devotional 
minds,  urging  considerations  which  make  for  quiet 
and  peace  and  restfulness  in  the  midst  of  exter- 
nal distractions,  full  of  the  sense  of  God's  pres- 
ence and  power  in  human  life,  independent  of  theo- 
logical forms  and  phrases."  Mr.  Dresser  was  mar- 
ried in  Boston,  Mass.,  March,  1898,  to  Alice  Mae, 
daughter  of  Elliott  and  Betsey  H.  (Gregory)  Reed. 

£GAN,  Maurice  Francis,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  24,  1852,  son  of 
Maurice  F.  and  Margaret  (MacMulIen)  Egan.  He 
was  carefully  educated  during  his  early  youth  at 
private  schools  and  by  tutors,  and  while  still  very 
yoimg  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  career  of  a 
'  man  of  letters.  He  was  graduated  at  La  Salle  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia  (R.  C.),  and  in  1878  was  made 
professor  of  English  literature  at  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, District  of  Columbia.  While  there  he  made 
his  first  literary  ventures,  and  his  books  won  such 
immediate  success  that  he  abandoned  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  had  just  begun,  and  determined  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  While 
writing  his  independent  works  he  also  engaged  in 
jourualism,  and  served  in  succession  as  assistant 
editor  on  the  staffs  of  Henry  Peterson's  "  Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  "McGee's  Weekly,"  "The  Catholic 
Review,"  and  the  Kew  York  "Freeman's  Journal," 
becoming  editor-in  chief  of  this  last  in  1885.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  also  traveled  as  a  press  cor- 
respondent in  the  western  and  southern  states  and 
Mexico.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
in  1888,  but  for  several  years  has  held  the  same  chair 
in  the  Catholic  University,  Washington.  D.  C.  His 
sonnets,  "Theocritus,"  "  JIaurice  de  Guerin," 
"  Of  Flowers,"  have  been  printed  in  nearly  all  the 
anthologies,  and  their  author  is  re^rded  as  a  master 
of  this  delicate  form  of  verse.  His  writinss  are: 
"That  Girl  of  Mine  "  (1877);  "That  Lover  of  "Mine  " 
(1877);  "Preludes,"   poems  (1879);    "A  Garden  of 


Roses"  (1885);  "Stories  of  Duty "  (1885); 
and  Sonnets"  (1885,  enlarged  ed.,  1892);  "  The  Life 
Around  Us"  (1886);  "The  Theatre  and  Christian 
Parents"  (1887);  "Modern  Novelists"  (1888);  "Lec- 
tures on  Enghsh  Literature"  (1889);  "The  Disap- 
pearance of  John  Longwortby"  (1890);  A  Primer  of 
English  Literature"  (1892);  Songs  and  Sonnets,  and 
Other  Poems"  (1892);  "A  Gentleman"  (1893);  "A 
Marriage  of  Reason  "  (1893) ; ' '  The  Success  of  Patrick 
Desmond  "  (1894);  "  The  Flower  of  the  Flock";  "The 
Badgei-s  of  Belmont"  (1894);  "The  Vocation  of  Ed- 
ward Conway"  (1896);  "Jack  Chumleigh:  AStoryfor 
Boj's"  (1897);  "Jasper  Thorn:  A  Story  for  Boys " 
(1897);  "  From  the  Laud  of  St.  Lawrence  "  (1898); 
"  In  a  Brazilian  Forest "  (1898);  introduction  to  Man- 
zoni's  "Betrothed"  in  "The  World's  Great  Books" 
(1898);  "The  Leopard  of  Lancianus  and  Other 
Tales"(1899);  "Studies  in  Literature "(1901);  "The 
AVatson  Girls"  (1901).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  of  Washington  and  Authors'  Club  of 
New  York.  His  wife  was  Katharine  Mullin,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

CAUPBElili,  John  Ijorne,  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Dominionville,  Ontario,  Jan.  14,  1845,  son  of  Peter 
and  Flora    Campbell.     His   grandfather,  Malcolm 
Campbell, emigrated  toCanadafrom  Scotland  in  1818. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  the  country 
schools,  and  after  teaching  for  two  years,  he  entered 
Woodstock  College,  Ontario,  being  graduated  in  1868. 
He  was  ordained  totheBaptistministrj' on  Aug.  14th  of 
that  year,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Chatham, 
Ontario,  organized  the  same  day.  In  1876  he  changed 
to  a  lighter  charge  at  Dundas,  Ontario,  and  in  1878 
went  to  the  St.  Catherine  St.  Baptist  Church  of  Mon- 
treal.    He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  1872- 
79,  resigning  in  the  latter  year  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  Toronto  University,  having  obtained  a  pastorate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.     He  was  graduated 
at  the  university  in  1883  with  high  bond's,  taking  the 
degree  of  B.  A.   In  the  following  spring  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Baptist  church  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  which, 
during  the  four  years  of  his  pastorate,  reached  the 
highest  point  of  prosperity  in  all  its  history.     After 
being  engaged  for  a  short  time  in 
mission  work  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  very  successful,  in 
April,  1889,  he  entered  upon  his 
present  pastorate  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  city  (1901),  then  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  with   fi- 
nances muchdepleted.  Under  him 
the  church  has  thrived.    Nearly 
1,300  new  members  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  organization  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  aggressive  in  the  city,  its  di- 
versity of  work  keeping  the  build-  ' 
ing  open  almost  every  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  sermons  crowding  the  edifice        Q   (/    J!  // 

so  that  large  nuinbei-s  are  often  // •  ^  •  V^^«-^»<i*W^ 
turned  away.  During  a  vacation,  (/  / 

in  1898,  Dr.  Campbell  conducted 
a  large  party  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople.  Greece,  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1899  and  in  1901  he  preached,  by  in- 
vitation, in  Loudon,  England.  He  is  a  contributor  to 
religious  periodicals  and  the  author  of  "Heavenly 
Recognition,  and  Other  Sermons"  (1895),  and  a 
treatise,  "Sanctincatiou"  (1901).  The  de.^ree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Centr^  University 
of  Iowa  in  1893.  Dr.  Campbell  was  married,  Aug.  27, 
1868,  to  Maggie  C,  daughter  of  Archibald  and  Janet 
(McCallum)  Mclntyre,  of  Dominionville,  Canada. 
They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter  living. 
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WHITMAN,  Marcus,  missiouary  aud  pioneer, 
was  born  at  RusUville,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 4, 
1802,  son  of  Beza  aud  Alice  (Green)  Whilniaii,  and 
a  descendant  of  John  Whitman,  who  came  from 
Norfolk.  England,  to  New  England,  inlG85,  in  the 
Confidence,  and  settled  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  For 
some  years  ^larciis  Whitman  lived  with  his  grand- 
father. Deacon  Samuel  Whitman,  at  Plainfield,  Mass., 
and  studied  under  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  the  noted 
teacher.  Returning  to  his  native  place,  he  united 
with  the  Congregational  church  aud  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  ministry,  but  was  persusided  by  his 
brother  to  take  up  medicine  Instead.  After  gradu- 
atiugalthe  Fairfield  Medical  Institute,  he  practiced  in 
Canada  for  four  years  and  in  1838  settled  at  Wheeler, 
N.  Y.,  wliere  he  became  a  ruliugelderin  the  Presby- 
terian church.  In  1835  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  commissioned 
Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Massachusetts,  to  explore 
tlie  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  tlie  Rocky 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
facilities  for  introducing  the  Gospel  and  civilization 
among  them.  Dr.  Parker  received  Mr.  Whitman 
as  an  assistant,  and  proceeding  to  St.  Louis,  they 
joined  a  convoy  of  the  American  Fur  Co.  At  the 
trading  rendezvous  at  Green  river,  in  the  present 
state  of  Wyoming,  they  found  some  Indians  of  the 
Flathead  aud  Nez  Perces 
tribes,  who  seemed  so  in- 
terested in  their  project 
and  so  ready  to  have  a 
mission  established  among 
their  people  that  Dr.  Whit- 
man propoised  to  return  im- 
mediately to  the  states  and 
organize  a  mission  to  come 
out  the  following  summer. 
This  would  save  a  year. 
Dr.  Parker  consented  and 
went  on  liis  way  to  select 
.sites  for  stations,  wliile  Dr. 
Whitman  went  back  to 
New  York.  In  February, 
1836,  he  was  married  at 
Piattsburg,  N.Y.,  to  Nar- 
cissa,  daughter  of  Judge 
Stephen  Prentiss,  and  in 
IMarch.  of  lliat  year,  with  Rev.  Henry  H.  Spalding 
and  W.  H.  Gray,  they  set  out  for  Oregon.  Afler  a 
circuitous  jonriioy  they  overtook  at  Loup  fort,  in 
what  is  now  Nebraska,  one  of  the  Fur  Co.'s  trains, 
and  reached  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  the  river  of  that 
name  in  September.  Owing  to  the  ill-health  of 
Mrs.  Spalding,  Dr.  AVhitman  persisted  in  retaining 
a  wagon  as  long  as  possible,  at  Fort  Hall  transform- 
ing it  into  a  two-wheeled  cart,  which  he  was  able  to 
take  as  far  as  Fort  Boise.  He  established  himself 
among  tlie  Cayuse  Indians  at  Waiilatpu,  not  far 
from  Walla  Walla,  where  he  built  a  grist  mill, 
opened  a  school  and  induced  many  of  the  Indians  to 
till  the  soil,  while  in  addition  to  teaching  he  engaged 
in  medical  work.  In  1843  the  Board  transferre<l  him 
to  the  station  near  Fort  Colville.  The  Oregon  mi.ssion- 
aries  were  most  perplexed  and  distressed  at  this  de- 
cision. The  influx  of  immigrants  and  the  activity  of 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  convinced  them  that  it 
would  be  unwise  and  perhaps  a  fatal  blow  to  the  in- 
terests of  Protestantism  in  that  region,  to  abandon 
the  southern  station  aud  at  their  fall  meeting  dis- 
cussed the  question  carefully.  Just  as  the  meeting 
was  closing,  Dr.  Whitman  made  the  startling  pro- 
posal that  he  should  return  to  the  United  States  to 
secure  a  reversal  of  the  order,  additional  helpers  and, 
if  possible,  a  few  families  to  form  the  nucleus 
around  the  mission  of  a  Christian  community  and 
undertake  the  .secular  work  that   heavily  burdened 


the  missionaries.  His  associates  reluctantly  con- 
sentetl  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  undertook  a 
winter  journey  to  the  East  and  with  two  companions, 
an  American,  Amos  L.  Lovcjoy,  aud  an  Indian  guide 
crossed  the  mountivins  and,  after  tarrying  at  St. 
Louis  for  a  few  days,  proceedeil  to  Boston,  which 
he  reached  March  30,  1843.  He  persuaded  the  Mis- 
sion Board  to  continue  the  stations  at  Waiilatpu  and 
Cleaiwater,  but,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time 
at  his  dispcisal,  was  not  able  to  recruit  the  families  he 
needed.  He  had,  however,  by  a  pamphlet  and  by 
newspaper  articles,  called  attention  to  the  fertility 
aud  resources  of  Oregon,  and  on  his  return  journey 
joined  a  large  emigrant  train,  the  first  that  ever 
crossed  the  continent,  and  served  as  its  guide  and 
medical  atteudant  from  Fort  Hall  to  the  Walla 
Walla  valley.  The  work  of  a  medical  missionary 
was  one  of  peculiar  peril  among  the  Indians,  owing  to 
their  associating  medicine  with  witchcraft.  In  1847 
an  epidemic  of  measles  was  unusually  fatal  among 
the  Cayuses.  Their  apprehensions  had  been  aroused 
by  the  steadily  increasing  immigration,  and  wlien. 
I)r.  Whitman's  medicines  proved  ineffectual  they 
suspected  him  of  poisoning  them,  aud  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  mis.siou  at  Waiilatpu.  On  Nov.  29,  1847, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  and  fourteen  others  were 
cruelly  massacred,  and  forty-seven  persons,  mostly 
immigrants,  were  taken  captive.  These  were  ran- 
somed later  by  the  efforts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 
officers.  Dr.  Whitman  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
energy  aud  resolution  aud  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Oregon  and  of  his  mission.  He  looked  back  with 
especial  satisfaction  to  the  assistance  he  was  able  to 
render  the  immigi-ation  of  1848,  and  felt  that  iu  pro- 
moting its  success  he  had  done  much  to  secure  Ore- 
gon to  the  United  States.  The  contemporary  au- 
thorities for  his  missionary  labors  are  the  files  of  the 
"Missionary  Herald  "  and  tlie  reports  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  from  1830  to  1838.  The  sloiy  of  his 
journey  east  in  1842,  as  given  by  Gray  in  his  •'  His- 
tory of  Oregon,"  by  Barrows  in  his  "Oregon,"  and 
by  Nixon  iu  "How  Marcus  Whitman  Saved  Oregon," 
and  as  detailed  iu  many  other  books  aud  magazine  ar- 
ticles, is  fictitious.  It  was  invented  about  twenty 
years  later,  in  every  important  element  is  without 
contemporary  evidence,  and  iu  several  is  contrary  to 
known  facts.  Briefly  told,  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
having  discovered  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  to  seize  Oregon  for  England  by  colonizing 
it  fiom  Canada,  Whitman  went  to  the  States  to  se- 
cure immigrants  who  would  establish  strong  Ameri- 
can colonies  there,  aud  to  expose  the  plot  to  Pres. 
T3der.  He  arrived  in  Washinglou,  according  to  the 
stoiy,  to  find  the  government  about  to  barter  Oregon 
for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  he  convinced 
the  president  of  the  fertility  of  Oregon  and  its  im- 
portance as  a  national  possession.  The  account  given 
in  Bancroft's  "Oregon,"  written  by  Mrs.  Frances 
A.  Victor,  vnay  be  relied  on,  aud  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  coininon  version  aud  a  demonstration  of 
its  fictitious  character  by  Prof.  Bourne,  of  Yale,  may 
be  found  in  the  "American  Historical  Review"  for 
January,  1901.  Whitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla, 
and  Whitman  county  perpetuate  the  name  of  this 
zealous  man.  The  accompanying  Illustration  repre- 
sents the  head  of  a  statue  of  Whitman  which  adorns 
the  Witherspoon  building  iu  Philadelphia. 

O'SRIEif,  Jeremiah,  patriot,  was  born  at  Scar- 
boro,  Cumberland  co. ,  Me.,  in  1744,  eldest  son  of 
Maurice  and  Maiy  (Kane)  O'Brien.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  removed  with  his  family 
from  Scarboro  to  Machias  in  1765.  On  June  3, 1775, 
there  arrived  in  the  harbor  an  armed  British  schooner, 
the  Margaretta,  Capt.  Moore,  with  about  forty  men, 
convoying  two  sloops  from  Boston,  the  Unity  and 
the  Polly,  under  Capt.  Ichabod  Jones.  On  learning 
that  a  liberty  pole  had  been  erected  by  the  people  of 
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Machias.  Capt.  Moore  ordered  it  to  be  removed  or  he 
would  fire  upou  the  town.  Tlie  citizens  refused, 
wliereupon  Jones  persuaded  Moore  to  wait  uutilJuue 
14th,  wlien,  he  said,  final  action  would  be  taken.  Mean- 
wliile  it  was  decided  to  seize  the  vessels  and  liUewise 
Capt.  Moore  and  his  men  while  they  were  attending 
church  on  the  following  Sunday,  June  11th.  They 
escaped,  however,  Jones  taking  to  the  woods  and 
Moore  and  his  associates  proceedingdown  the  river  on 
the  Margjirelta.  On  the  13th  O'Brien  and  about  forty 
others  started  in  pursuitin  the  sloop  Unity,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  commander;  some  being  armed  with 
pitch-forks  and  a.ves,  a  few  having  muskets,  and  the 
Unity  carrying  hut  a  single  gun.  The  INIargaretta 
carried  sixteen  swivels  and  four  four-pounders.  Tiie 
plan  of  the  patriots  was  to  board  the  schooner  and 
have  the  battle  on  her  deck;  and  refusing  Moore's 
command  to  keep  off  or  he  would  fire,  Jeremiah 
O'Brien  shouted  back  a  demand  to  surrender.  In- 
stead of  using  his  large  guns  Aloore  stood  out  to  sea, 
but  the  Unit}'  soon  collided  with  her,  and  O'Brien's 
brother,  John,  sprang  on  her  deck.  A  discharge 
from  the  Uuit3''s  gun  killed  the  helmsraaa  of  the 
Margaretta;  the  schooner  came  to  and  her  mainsail 
was  nm  through  by  the  sloop's  bowsprit.  Capt, 
Moore  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  American's 
ammunition  having  given  out,  about  twenty  boarded 
the  Margaretta  and  overcame  the  crew  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fignt.  Five  of  the  latter  were  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounded;  while  one  was  killed,  one  mortally 
and  one  seriously  wounded  on  the  Unity.  This  en- 
gagement, although  occurring  before  the  provin- 
cial congress  of  Massachusetts  authorized  such  pro- 
ceedings, was  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  war.  The 
Unity,  equipped  with  the  armament;  of  the  Marga- 
retta and  fitted  with  bulwarks,  was  named  the  Ma- 
chias Liberty,  and  under  Jeremiah  O'Brien  made  an 
unsuccessful  search  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  for  the 
Diligence,  a  British  coast-survey  vessel.  On  July 
14tli  the  Diligence  and  the  Tatmagouche,  an  armed 
tender,  came  into  Machias  river,  hoping  to  retake 
the  Margaretta;  but  Capt.  Knight  and  his  crew  hav- 
ing landed  and  been  taken  prisoners,  the  vessels  sur- 
rendered to  Capt.  O'Brien  of  the  Liberty  and  Capt. 
Foster  of  the  Falmouth  Packet.  Meanwhile  these 
brave  men  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  provincial 
congress.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  a  flotilla 
with  several  hundred  men  was  sent  from  Halifax 
against  Machias;  but  an  attack  made  on  a  breast- 
work at  Scott's  point,  below  the  town,  was  repulsed 
by  the  Americans  under  O'Brien  and  Foster,  and  the 
Briti-sh  were  driven  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away. 
Later  in  the  year  the  Liberty  and  the  Diligence  were 
commissioned,  and  the  former,  having  Jeremiah 
O'Brien  as  captain  and  his  brother,  William,  as  lieu- 
tenant, cruised  for  two  years  on  the  northern  coast, 
capturing  vessels  bringing  supplies  to  the  British 
army  and  causing  other  losses  to  the  enemy.  In 
1780  O'Brien,  in  the  Hannibal,  was  captured  by  two 
frigates  off  New  York,  and  was  transferred  to  Mill 
prison,  England,  where  he  remained  for  a  number 
of  months.  He  escaped  to  France,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  returned  to  his  native  country.  After 
living  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  he  went  back  to  Machias, 
and  was  the  first  collector  of  its  port.  The  fame  of 
the  patriotic  brothers  is  perpetuated  by  Fort  O'Brien, 
at  Machias,  and  by  a  government  torpedo-boat, 
Iauncl>ed  in  1898.  Congress  in  1892  named  a  gun- 
boat the  Machias  to  commemorate  the  naval  battle 
of  1775.  Jeremiah  O'Brien  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Fitz  Herbert,  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  died  with- 
out issue.  He  died  at  Machias  in  September,  1818. 
O'BRIEN,  John,  privateersman,  was  born  at 
Scarboro,  Me.,  in  1750,  third  son  of  Maurice  and 
Mary  (Kane)  O'Brien.  He  was  one  of  the  party 
comniiuided  by  liis  brother,  Jeremiah,  which  in  June, 
1775.  captured  the  British  schooner  Margaretta,  off 
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Machias.  The  sloop  Unity,  in  which  they  made  their 
attack,  no  sooner  collided  with  the  Margaretta 
than  .lolin  O'Brien  was  on  board,  the  only  one  to 
reach  the  deck,  and  as  if  bearing  a  charmed  life,  he 
esciiped  the  bullets  from  several  muskets,  eluded  the 
crew  who  charged  upon  him  with  their  bayonets, 
and  jumping  overboard  reached  the  sloop  in  safety. 
He  took  part  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  tliat  fol- 
lowed, and  was  put  in  command  of  the  force  which 
marched  the  prisoners  overland  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
delivering  them  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  receiving 
the  commendation  of  the  provincial  congress.  Later 
in  the  year  he  became  second  lieutenant  on  the  Dili- 
gence, which  his  brother,  Jeremiah,  had  captured 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  fortunate  in  capturing  a 
store-ship,  and  its  contents,  clothing  and  provi-sions, 
went  far  toward  relieving  the  needs  of  the  army  at 
Cambridge.  Afterwards  with  others  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  he  fitted  out  the  Hannibal,  which  he 
commanded  for  one  voyage;  subsequently  he  was 
captain  of  tlie  ship  Holderness,  the  brigantine  Ad- 
venture and  in  1779  of  the  fast  sailing  brig  Hibernia, 
sailing  from  Newburj'port.  He  made  many  cap- 
tures, including  an  armed  vessel,  the  Gen.  Patlison, 
conveying  a  number  of  British  officers  fiom  New 
York  to  England,  and  a  West  Indianman,  part  of 
whose  cargo  was  an  immense  Christmas  pie  intended 
for  the  governor  of  one  of  the  islands.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  overmatched  by  a  74-gun  ship  and  was 
chased  through  Long  Island  sound  to  the  Thames, 
up  which  he  ran  at  nightfall,  the  frigate  remaining 
at  the  river  s  mouth,  the 
wind  having  died  away. 
During  the  night,  which 
was  very  dark,  Capt. 
O'Brien  took  a  hogshead, 
broke  out  several  staves, 
and  inserting  about  ten 
feet  of  spar,  to  which  he 
had  fastened  a  light,  set 
it  afloat.  The  frigate  fired 
upon  the  approaching 
craft,  and  soon  after  its 
captain,  probably  suppos- 
ing he  had  sunk  the  Yan-  

ke^  vessel,  sailed  away, 
giving  O'Brien  opportunity  to  escape.  After  the 
war  John  O'Brien  settled  in  Newburyport  and 
was  a  ship  owner  and  captain;  but  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  he  removed  to  Brunswick,  Me., 
where  his  daughter,  Mary  (Jlrs.  Robert  Dunning) 
lived.  He  was  a  man  of  public  affairs;  was  chari- 
table, exercised  a  large  hospitality,  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries was  said  to  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  fear.  He  was  married  to  Hannah  Tappan^  and 
had  six  children.  Their  daughter,  Maria,  was  mar- 
ried to  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  president  of  Water- 
ville  College,  Maine.  Their  son,  John  (1790-1866), 
was  a  captain  of  marines  during  the  war  of  1812,  and 
being  taken  prisoner  was  confined  in  a  prison  at 
Chatham,  England,  for  ten  months.  Later  in  life 
he  left  the  sea  and  was  superintendent  of  the  dead 
letter  office  at.Washington.  His  wife  was  Ruth  Page, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Alpheus  Bradbury,  of  Fryeburg, 
Me.  Capt.  John  O'Brien,  Sr.,  died  at  Brunswick, 
Jte.,  Oct.  24,  1826.  Gideon,  second  son  of  Maurice 
O'Brien  and  brother  of  Capt.  John  O'Brien,  Sr., 
born  at  Scarboro,  Jan.  14,  1746,  received  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  Continental  army  in  1782,  and 
was  detailed  at  Machias,  his  regiment  being  the  third 
in  Lincoln  county.  In  1822  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Maine  legislature.  By  his  wife, 
Abigail  Tapper,  of  Lebanon,  Me.,  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren. William,  fourth  son  of  Maurice  O'Brien,  al- 
ways followed  the  sea,  and  died  at  Bilboa,  Spain,  in 
1781.  He  was  married  at  Newburyport,  in  1780,  to 
Lydia  Clarkson,   widow  of  Amos  Tappan.     Their 
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daughter,  Lydia,  became  the  mother  of  Hon.  John 
P.  Hale,  of  Maine.  Dennis,  fifth  son  of  Maurice 
O'Brien,  born  at  Kittery,  was  married  to  Isabella 
Andrews,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  leaving  one  son. 

AliBRIGHT,  Jacob,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Pottstown,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  May  1,  1759.  His 
parents,  natives  of  Germany,  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  in  which  faith  they  educated 
their  son.  He  removed  to  Lancaster  county  in  his 
youth  and  for  some  time  followed 
the  business  of  a  tile  burner.  In  1790 
he  was  converted  and  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
At  that  time  no  services  in  German 
had  been  provided  by  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  he,  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
his  German  brethren,  commenced 
holding  meetings  in  the  Grerman 
language  in  1796.  He  soon  organ- 
ized societies  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
in  1800  several  of  them  existed. 
In  a  few  years,  as  helpers  were 
brought  under  his  ministry,  a  dis- 
trict was  formed  and  he  became  a 
As  the  number  of  ministers  and 
members  increased  a  conference  was  organized  in 
1807  and  he  was  elected  bishop.  A  certificate  of 
ordination  issued  by  him  in  1807  shows  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  known  as  "New  Methodists."  The 
denomination  is  now  known  as  the  Evangelical 
Association.  About  six  months  after  the  organization 
of  this  conference  he  died,  in  March,  1808. 

FliANDEiBS,  Henry,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Plainfleld,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  Feb.  13, 
1824,  son  of  Charles  and  Lucretia (Kingsbury)  Flan- 
ders. He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Stephen  and 
John  Flanders,  who  came  to  America  from  England 
between  1640  and  1646,  settling  in  ^Massachusetts. 
His  father  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1808,  and  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  bar.  His 
mother's  ancestors  came  to  America  during  the  Puri- 
tan emigration  under  Gov.  Winthrop.  Henry  Flan- 
ders was  educated  at  Kimball  Academy  and  at  the 
seminary  at  Newbury,  Vt.  In  1842  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  his  father  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845.  In  1850  he  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  where  he  has  since  practiced.  In  1858  he  pub- 
lished ' '  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  followed  in 
1860  by  "Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. "  He  also  is  author  of  ' '  Treatise  on  Maritime 
Law"{1852);  "Treatise  on  the  Lawof  Shipping"(1853); 
"Observations  on  Reconstruction"(1866);  "A Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Fire  Insurance  "  (1871),  and  a  romance, 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Virginian"  (1881),  published 
under  the  pseudonym  Oliver  Thurston. 

DOWNING,  Charles,  horticulturist,  was  born 
at  Newburgh,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1802. 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Eunice  (Bridge)  Downing, 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Lynn;  his  mother,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  and  Eunice  (Brown)  Bridge,  of  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  was  descended  from  John  Bridge, 
the  Puritan,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  whose  statue  in  bronze  stands  on  the  common 
in  that  city.  Samuel  Downing,  upon  his  marriage, 
removed  from  Lexington,  Mass.,  to  Newburgh,  and 
thence  to  Montgomery,  intending  to  pursue  his 
trade  of  carriage  making  at  that  place;  but  owing 
to  ill-health  he  returned  to  Newburgh  and  be- 
came a  nurseryman.  The  early  life  of  Charles 
Downing  was  passed  under  the  careful  training  of 
his  father  and  in  attendance  upon  common  schools. 
Before  he  had  attained  his  majority  his  father  died, 
and  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  nurseries 


and  the  support  of  the  family  to  a  large  degree  de- 
volved upon  liim.  In  1837,  leaving  the  home  place 
in  char™  of  liis  brotlier,  Andrew  J.  Downing,  he 
removed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  the  nursery  business  thirty  years.  Natur- 
ally of  a  penetrating  and  inquiring  mind,  he  studied 
closely  tlie  forms,  varieties  and  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent fruits  that  cjime  uniler  his  observation,  and 
by  careful  investigation,  experimenting  and  proving 
he  was  enabled  to  improve  many  varieties  of  fruits 
and  to  originate  others,  some  of  which  bear  Iiis  name 
to  this  day.  Charles  had  delighted  more  in  the  cul- 
tivation, study  and  growth  of  those  things  of  which 
his  brother  wrote;  but  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  periodicals,  and 
twice  he  revised  "The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,''  originally  written  by  his  brother,  ar.d 
after  the  last  revision  added  two  appendices,  making 
tlie  volume  twice  the  original  size.  This  great  work 
has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  become  a 
classic,  and  is  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  In  his  chosen  field 
he  became  renowned;  from  all  parts  of  the  laud  his 
advice  and  judgment  were  sought,  and  fruits  were 
sent  to  him  to  prove  their  uomenclature  and  charac- 
teristics. As  a  result  of  his  labors  Newburgh  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  great  fruit-growing  district, 
which  has  produced  men  who  have  earned  distinc- 
tion in  this  field,  all  of  whom  looked  to  Downing  as 
a  master.  As  a  pomologist  he  had  no  superior:  in 
the  department  of  nomenclature,  no  rival.  Mr. 
Downing  was  a  modest,  unassuming  man;  an  atten- 
tive listener  at  meetings  of  horticulturists,  but  rarely 
known  to  speak  unless  asked  to,  and  then  in  the 
briefest  and  most  direct  manner.  He  was  married, 
Sept.  20,  1830,  to  Mair,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wait, 
of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  but  had  no  children.  He 
died  at  Newburgh,  Jan.  18,  1885. 

DOWNING,  Andrew  Jackson,  landscape  gar- 
dener, was  born  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1815, 
youngest  of  five  children  of  Samuel  and  Eunice 
(Bridge)  Downing.  He  attended  an  academy  at 
Montgomery,  near  Newburgh,  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen, when  he  returned  and  joined  his  brother, 
Charles,  in  the  management  of  the  nursery  founded 
by  their  father.  He  early  became  interested  in  the 
subjects  of  botany  and  "mineralogy,  and  his  spare 
time  was  spent  in  rambling  over  the  country,  alone 
or  with  congenial  friends,  preparing  himself  for  his 
life's  career.  In  his  excursions  in 
the  neighborhood  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Baron  de  Liderer,  the 
Austrian  consul-general;  Mr.  Hark, 
an  English  artist,  and  other  men, 
whose  homes  he  visited,  and  thus 
spent  several  years  in  self-educa- 
tion. He  began  his  career  as  a  land- 
scape gardener  at  his  own  home,  on 
the  Hudson.  The  house  was  an  ele- 
gant mansion  iu  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  the  grounds  were  beau- 
tifully laid  out  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  George  William  Curtis,  who 
knew  him  pereonally,  wrote:  "  His 
home  was  his  first  work.  It  was 
materially  beautiful  and  spiritually 
bright  with  the  purest  light  of  affec- 
tion. Its  hospitality  was  gracious 
and  graceful."  Inl850Downingwent  to  England,and 
visited  the  famous  country  seats  which  are  described 
in  his  publications.  In  1851  he  was  commissioned  to 
lay  out  and  plant  the  public  grounds  of  the  capitol,  the 
White  House  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  build- 
ings in  Washington.  His  first  writings  were  a  dis- 
cussion of  novel  reading  and  some  botanical  papers, 
which  were  contribute  to  a  Boston  journal.  In 
1841  he  published  "  Treatise  and  Practice  of  Land- 
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scape  Gardening,"  which  met  with  immediate  suc- 
cess and  brought  him  many  orders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  and  arrangement  of  grounds.  His 
other  books  are:  "Cottage  Residences"  (1842); 
"  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  "  (1845);  "  Ad- 
ditional Notes  and  Hints  to  Persons  About  Building 
in  the  Country,"  which  appeared  in  an  American 
reprint  of  Wightwick's  "  Hints  to  Young  Archi- 
tects" (1849);  "Architecture  for  Counlr  Houses, 
Including  Designs  for  Cottages,  Farm-Houses  and 
Villas"  (1850),  and  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Loudon's 
"  Landscape  Gardening  for  Ladies  "  (1850).  In  1846 
Mr.  Downing  became  editor  of  the  "  Horticulturist," 
published  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  contributing  an  essay 
each  month  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  These  es- 
says were  collected  and  published  separately  in 
1853,  with  a  memoir  by  George  William  Curtis. 
Downing  was  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
rural  art  in  America,  and  to  him  is  due  the  move- 
ment, reaching  throughout  the  country,  for  the  im- 
provement of  American  homes.  A  contributor  to  the 
New  York  "Independent"  wrote  of  him:  "Whoever 
has  a  set  of  the  old  '  Horticulturist '  will  be  likely  to 
hold  it  merely  as  an  illusti-ation  of  what  a  single  man 
can  do  in  a  neglected  class  of  literature.  This  was  the 
product  of  the  genius  of  A.  J.  Downing,  a  man 
gifted,  as  few  men  are,  to  be  at  the  same  time  thor- 
ough and  not  above  the  comprehension  of  the  people. 
The  result  of  his  essays  was  a  great  public  awaken- 
ing for  purer  art  in  horticulture  and  home-culture. 
Among  his  best  known  pupils,  or  coadjutors  and 
successors,  were  Meehan,  Barry,  Wilder,  Warder, 
Campbell,  Scott.  In  fact,  go  where  you  might  in 
the  United  States,  the  influence  of  Downing  was 
stirring  the  people  to  think  of  nature,  and  to  become 
natural  in  planting  gardens  and  lawns — in  other 
words,  in  creating  their  homes."  On  June  7,  1838, 
he  was  married  to  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Peter  De  Wint.  They  had  no  children.  He  lost 
his  life  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay, 
on  the  Hudson  river,  July  28,  1852.  Downing  park 
in  Newburgh  commemorates  the  names  and  work  of 
his  brother,  Charles,  and  himself. 

GIIiSCES,  John  Alexander,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  4,  1805. 
Hereceived  a  classical  educa- 
tion at  winter  schools,  work- 
ing on  a  farm  during  the 
summer  months.  He  taught 
school  and  thus  obtained  the 
meanstostudj'attheacademy 
atGreensborof  or  three  years, 
becoming  a  good  linguist  and 
mathematician.  He  taught 
school  again  for  three  years, 
studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1832. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  and  was  succes- 
sively re-elected  until  1856. 
He  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive to  the  35th  congress, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  elections,  and 
in  1856  was  a  Whig  candi- 
date for  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  36th  congress  and  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  elections,  withdrawing  in  1861.  ]Mr. 
Gilmer  was  mentioned  for  a  place  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  but  he  embraced  the  cause  of  secession, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Confedei'ate 
congress.  He  was,  however,  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Union,  or  Loyalists',  convention  of  1866.  He 
died  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  May  14,  1868. 

WILGUS,  William  John,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  Erie  co.,  N.   Y.,  Nov.  20,   1865, 


eldest  son  of  Frank  Augustus  and  Margaret  (Wood- 
cock) Wilgus.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Central 
liigh  school  of  Buffalo  in  1883,  receiving  an  aca- 
demic diploma  from  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  then  studied  civil  en- 
gineering, and  in  1885  became  a  draughtsman  and 
rodman  for  the  Minnesota  and  Northwestern  railroad 
(afterward  the  Chicago  Great  Western  railway).  He 
rose  in  the  service  of  that  company  through  various 
stagesto  the  position  of  division  engineer,  in  1890, 
and  had  charge  of  the  designing  and  construction  of 


extensive  railroad  terminals  at  Minneapolis  and  East 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  at  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  also  constructed  the  railroad  exten- 
sion from  St.  Joseph  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  1890. 
In  1890  Mr.  Wilgus  was  appointed  locating  engineer 
for  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  railroad,  and  in  1891- 
93  he  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Chi- 
cago Union  Transfer  railway  in  Chicago,  111.  In 
1892  he  surveyed  the  line  for  the  extension  of  the 
Duluth  and  Iron  Range  railroad  from  Embarrass 
lake  westerly  over  the  Mesaba  range.  In  1893-97 
he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  railroad,  having  charge  of  the  engi- 
neering on  that  division  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  river  railroad  system.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  charge  of  the  designing  and  construction 
of  the  Terminal  railway  of  Buffalo  from  Deiiew  to 
West  Seneca,  N.  Y.  In  1897  he  became  resident 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroad,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  1898  chief  assistant  engineer.  In  1898-99  he 
was  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way.  He  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  railroad  in  1899,  and  still  holds 
that  position  (1901).  !Mr.  Wilgus,  as  chief  engineer, 
has  made  improvements  in  the  railroad  company's 
piers  and  bulkheads  and  in  the  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion. New  York  city;  built  new  bridges  overthe  Har- 
lem ship  canal.  New  York  city,  and  over  the  Hudson 
river  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  made  many  other  station 
and  bridge  improvements  along  the  main  line  and 
branches  of  the  road.  His  department  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  track,  bridge,  buildings  and  other 
property  of  the  company,  comprising  about  6,000 
miles  of  road,  and  gives  employment  toabout  10,000 
men.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  the  Anjerican  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul, 
Jlinn. ;  the  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
of  Way  Association,  and  the  Transportation  Club  of 
New  York  city.  He  was  married,  March  1, 1893,  to 
May,  daughter  of  Jolm  Z.  and  Maria  (Cox)  Reed,  of 
Avon,  N.  Y.    They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

DAVIS,  John  Chandler  Bancroft,  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  29, 
1833,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Eliza  (Bancroft)  Davis. 
His    father  was   four   times    elected   governor    of 
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Massachusetts;  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Dolor  Davis,  of  Kent,  England,  who  came 
to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Young  Davis  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Worcester,  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1840,  after  which  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  in  1844.  Upon 
his  appointment,  in  1849,  by  Pres.  Taylor  as  secre- 
tarj'  of  the  U.  S.  legation  in  London,  he  gave  up  his 
practice,  and  repaired  to  that  post.  He  served  as 
charge  d'affaires  between  the  departure  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft and  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, and  then  as  secretary  of  the  legation  until 
1853,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Davis  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  carried  on  his  practice  until  1862, ' 
when  he  retired,  owing  to  ill-health,  and  spent  two 
years  on  the  Riviera;  then  resided  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  until  1869.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
New  York  legislature  in  1869,  but  during  his  term 
of  office  was  called  by  Pres.  Grant  to  serve  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  under  Hamilton  Fish. 
During  his  incumbency  of  that  office  he  acted  as  ar- 
bitrator in  the  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Great 
Britain  concerning  their  possessions  in  Africa,  and 
as  the  American  secretary  of  the  joint  high  commis- 
sion to  settle  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  He  prepared,  by  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  "  Case 
of  the  United  States, "for  sub- 
mission before  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration  at  Geneva,  to  deter- 
mine the  Alabama  claims,  and 
served  as  the  U.  S.  political 
agent  for  managing  and  con-- 
ducting  its  business  there,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  assistant  secre- 
taryship for  that  purpose.  Upon 
his  return  from  this  mission,  in 
1873,  he  was  reappointed  assist- 
ant secretary,  and  seven  mouths 
later  was  appointed  U.  S. 
minister  to  German}',  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1877. 
Returning  to  this  country  the 
same  year,  he  was  for  four 
j'ears  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court 
of  claims,  and,  at  the  request 
of  Pres.  Arthur,  resigned  this 
post  to  serve  six  mouths  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  under  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen.  He  was 
reappointed  to  the  court  of  claims  in  1882.  The 
following  year  he  became  the  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  (1901).  Mr. 
Davis  was  the  New  York  correspondent  of  tlie 
London  "Times"  in  1854-62:  has  contributed  to 
"  Fraser's"and  the  "Edinburgh  "reviews,  and  is  the 
author  of  "Notes  upon  the  Treaties  of  the  United 
States  "and  the  "  Centennial  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. "  His  reports  of 
that  court  begin  with  volume  108.  The  degree  of 
A.  B.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard  in  1847,  as 
of  the  class  of  1840,  and  that  of  LL.D.  bj-  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  in  1887.  Mr.  Davis  was  mar- 
ried at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1857,  to  Fred- 
erica  Gore,  daughter  of  James  Gore  King,  and 
granddaughter  of  Bufus  King,  a  framer  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  one  of  the  first  senators  from  New 
York      They  have  no  children. 

WESTINGHOUSE,  George,  inventor  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  at  Central  Bridge,  Scholiarie 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1846,  son  of  Georgeand  Emeline 
(Vedder)  Wcstinghouse.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestors on  the  paternal  side  emigrated  from  Germany 
to  Massachusetts.  His  father,  an  inventor,  removed, 
in  1856,  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  there  established 


the  agricultural  works  of  George  Westiughouse  & 
Co.,  which  are  still  in  existence.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  public  and  high  schools,  and  in 
his  father's  shops  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success- 
ful career.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  in- 
vented and  built  a  rotary  engine.  He  enlisted  in  the 
15th  New  York  regiment  in  June,  1803,  but  being 
able  to  render  more  valuable  service  in  the  navy,  on 
Dec.  14,  1864, was  appointed  a  third  assistant  engi- 
neer. In  August,  1865,  he  resigned,  and  entered 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  where  he  remained  un- 
til the  close  of  his  sophomore  year,  when  he  withdrew. 
He  invented,  in  1865,  a  device  for  replacing  railroad 
cat's  upon  the  tracks,  and  in  the  same  year  a  collision 
between  two  freight  trains  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  a  brake  which  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  engineer.  He  first  experi- 
mented with  steam;  but  a  newspaper  article  upon 
the  use  of  compressed  air  in  boring  the  Mount  Cenis 
tunnel  directed  his  attention  to  that  as  an  agent.  He 
devised  a  brake  apparatus,  and  submitted  drawings 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroad;  but  met  Avith  no  encourage- 
ment. Later  he  filed  a  caveat  in  the  U.  S.  patent 
office,  and  soon  afterward  unavailingly  offei-ed  his  in- 
vention for  trial  to  the  officers  of  the  Erie  railroad.  He 
then  gave  his  attention  to  his  car-replacer  and  reversi- 
ble frogs,  erecting  steel  works  for  their  manufacture 
at  Schenectady,  in  1867.  Lack  of  capital  was  a  hin- 
drance to  him,  and  having  made  a  contract  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  AVorks  to  manufacture  these  inven- 
tions, he  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  to 
introduce  the  replacers  and  frogs,  and  seized  every 
opportunity  to  interest  railroad  officials  in  his  brake. 
In  1868  he  offered  Ralph  Baggeley  a  one-fifth  in- 
terest in  the  brake  if  he  would  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  apparatus  for  one  train  of  cars.  The  of- 
fer was  accepted,  and  in  the  first  trial,  made  late  in 
1868,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
railroad,  an  accommodation  train  running  to  Steu- 
benville,  O. ,  was  saved  from  collision  with  a  wagon. 
>Ir.  Westinghouse  received  his  first  patent  for  his 
air-brake  April,  13,  1869,  and  on  June  20,  1869,  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  was  formed.  The  first 
orders  came  from  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railways.  Since  then  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  brake,  and  it 
is  in  use  throughout  the  world.  The  invention  of 
what  is  called  the  triple  valve  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant an  invention  as  that  of  the  air  brake  itself.  'This 
enables  thebrakesto  be  applied  almost  simultaneously 
on  a  train  of  as  man}'  as  sixty  cars.and  if  a  car  detaches 
itself  from  the  train  the  brakes  are  instantly  set.  The 
air  brake  works  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  arc  very  exten- 
sive. It  took  Jlr.Westiughouse  eleven  years,  includ- 
ing nearly  seven  years  of  residence  in  Europe,  to  over- 
come the  conservatism  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  Old 
World.  In  1883  he  developed  and  patented  the  signal 
and  switch  aystem  now  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Switch  and  Signal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  In  these  inven- 
tions compressed  air  is  the  power,  and  electricity  is 
the  agent.  Mr.  Westinghouse  purchased  some  patents 
from  William  Stanley  in  1883,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  lamps  and  other  electric  lighting  apparatus 
at  the  works  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Co.  In 
1885  he  purchased  the  patents  of  Messrs.  Gaulard  and 
Gibbs,  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  by  means  of 
alternating  currents,  and  in  1886  he  organized  the 
Westiughouse  Electric  Co.  In  1891  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  (Jo.  was  organized,  and 
to  it  the  founding  and  development  of  East  Pitts- 
burgh.Pa.,  are  due.  In  the  factoryand  other  build- 
ings there  every  attention  has  been  given  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  employees,  a  rule  Mr.  Westing- 
house has  enforced  in  all  establishments  with  which 
he  is  connected.  In  1892  Jlr.  Westinghouse  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps,  under 
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the  patents  of  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  !Maii,  establishing 
the  Westiiighoiise  Ghiss  Factoi y  for  producing  tlie 
needed  glassware,  having  invented  a  new  lamp, 
called  the  Stopper  pattern,  and  niaehiuery  for  per- 
fecting it;  also  a  special  form  of  air  pump  to  secure 
exhaustion.  The  lighting  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  Chicago,  was 
his  first  great  triumph.  The  electrical  installation 
at  Niagara  was  the  next.  Among  the  devices  brought 
to  perfection  under  him  and  made  commercially  use- 
ful is  the  Wernst  lamp.  He  aided  Tesla  in  the  de- 
velopment of  multiphase  apparatus,  and  particularly 
what  is  known  as  the  induction  motor.  When  nat- 
ural gas  was  introduced  into  Pittsburgh  from  the 
Murrysville  district  of  Westmoreland  county.  Pa., 
Jlr.  Westinghouse  drilled  a  well  on  his  own  grounds 
in  tliat  city,  and  obtained  gas  in  enormous  quantities. 
Later  he  purchased  the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia 
Co. .  which  now  supplies  gas  through  over  900  miles 
of  pipes,  e.xplosions  being  guarded  against  by  many 
devices  of  Mr.  Westinghouse's  own  invention.  The 
work  of  this  company  was  instrumental  in  reviving 
the  dying  energies  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  interested  in  the  following 
comjjanies,  being  president  of  all  except  one:  The 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.;  the  Westinghouse 
Brake  Co. ,  of  London,  England ;  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. ;  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.,  of  London,  England;  the  Westinghouse 
Machine  Co.;  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. ;  the  Westinghouse  Glass  Factory;  the 
Philadelphia  Co.;  the  Allegheny  Heating  Co.;  the 
Allegheny  County  Lighting  Co. ;  the  Union  Switcli 
and  Signal  Co.;  the  U.  S.  Light  and  Power  Co.,  of 
New  York;  the  Pittsburgh  Meter  Co.;  the  Brush 
Electric  Light  Co.,  of  Baltimore;  the  East  Pitts- 
burgh Improvement  Co. ;  the  Turtle  Creek  Valley 
Water  Co.,  and  the  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Co.  The  combined  capital  of  these  companies  is 
$41,000,000,  and  their  business  amounts  to  about 
$20,000,000  annually.  Mr.  Westinghouse  is  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Union  League  and  Lawyers'  clubs  of  New 
York  city,  and  the  Duquesneand  Pittsburgh  clubs  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the  Or- 
der of  Leopold  from  the  ting  of  Belgium  in  1884, 
and  that  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown  from  the 
king  of  Italy  in  1889.  In  1890  he  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Union  College.  He  was 
married,  Aug.  6,  1887,  to  Marguerite  Erskiue 
Walker,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have  one  son, 
George  Westinghouse,  Jr. 

GODWIN,  Parke,  journalist  and  author,  was 
born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Feb.  25,  1816,  son  of 
Abraham  and  Martha  (Parke)  Godwin.  His  an- 
cestors emigrated  from  England  prior  to  the  revo- 
lutionarj'  war,  settling  at  Totowa,  now  included  in 
Paterson.  During  the  revolutionary  war  the  family 
was  distinguished  for  its  patriotism,  three  of  its  mem- 
bers, including  Abraham,  grandfatlier  of  Parke,  hav- 
ing served  from  White  Plains  to  Yorktown.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  Abraham,  father  of  Parke,  served 
as  an  officer  under  Pike  and  Montgomery;  in  the 
civil  war  two  of  Parke's  brothers  were  killed. 
Parke  Godwin  was  educated  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
and  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1834.  Returning  to  Paterson 
he  studied  law,  then  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  soon  returned  to 
New  York  city  and  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. In  1837  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Cullen  Brj'aut,  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  and 
was  asked  to  serve  as  assistant  editor  of  that  journal 
temporarily.  Though  he  had  no  experience  in  jour- 
nalistic work  he  accepted,  and  after  the  regular  in- 
cumbent's death  remained  on  the  staff,  a  single  year 
excepted,  until  1873.     In  February,  1843,  M~r.  God- 
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win  began  the  publication  of  "  The  Pathfinder,"  a 
political  and  literary  weekly  journal,  to  which  John 
Bigelow,  later  managing  editor  of  the  "Evening 
Post,"  and  better  known  as  an  historian,  contributed, 
but,  though  ably  conducted,  it  was  discontinued  with 
the  fifteenth  issue.  On  the  establishment  of  "  Put- 
nam's Monthly  Magazine"  (1853)  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  that  periodical;  held  the  position  until 
1857  and  again  in  1867-70.  Among  articles  revised  by 
him  was  one,  with  which  he  did  not  agree:  that  by 
Delia  Bacon  asserting  that  L(jrd  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  While  connected  with  the 
"  Evening  Post "  Mr.  Godwin  wrote  frequently  for 
the  "Democratic  Review  "  upon  political  and  mis- 
cellaneous topics,  and  advocated  many  measures 
wliich  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  constitution 
and  code  of  New  York.  During  the  administration 
of  Pres.  Polk  he  was  deputj-  collector  of  New 
York.  Joining  the  Republican  party  on  its  organi- 
zation, he  supported  itin  articles  for  the  press  and  on 
the  platform  until  the  nomination  of  liis  friend, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  for  the  presidency.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Pacific  and  Constructive  Democracy" 
(1844);  "  Popular  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  Charles 
Fourier  (1844);  "  Vala,  a  Mythological  Tale,"  dedi- 
cated to  Jenny  Lind  (1851),  with  illustrations  by  his 
friends.  Hicks,  Rossiter,  AV^'cott  and  Whitley; 
"  Political  Essays  "  (1856); 
I.,  Ancient  Gaul,  1860) 
"Out  of  the  Past,"  essays 
(1870),and  "Life  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant  "  (1883).  He 
translated,  in  connection 
with  Charles  A.  Dana  and 
other's,  "  Goethe's  Autobi- 
ography "  (1847);  "  Zschok-  , 
ke's  Tales  "  (1848),  and  was  \ 
the  editor  of  "  Handbook  of  -:^ 
Uni  versal  Biography  "(185 1 , 
new  ed.,  "  Cyclopadia  of 
Biography,  "1871),and '  'The 
Writings  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  (1883-84).  Among 
notable  addresses  by  him 
are,  .one  delivered  at  the 
Century  Club  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion; a  eulogy  on  George 
WilliamCnrtis  at  the  same  place(subsequently  printed 
in  pamphlet  form);  on  the  first  settlers  of  Patersou.N. 
J.,  at  its  centennial  celebration  in  1892;  at  the  service 
in  memory  of  Edwin  Booth,  by  the  Players'  Club  in 
1893  and  at  Cumraington,  Mass.,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Bryant's  birth,  1884. 
In  1884  he  delivered  lectures  on  art'at  Princeton  Col- 
lege. A  profound  student  of  Shakespeare,  he  has 
made  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  poet's  sonnets,  his  belief  being 
that  they  tell  the  history  of  their  author's  passional 
and  intellectual  life  (1900).  Mr.  Godwin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Century  Association,  the  Playei-s'  and 
Authors'  clubs,  the  Dunlap  and  American  Fine  Arts 
societies,  the  Metropolitan  Museun\  of  Art  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  He  was  married  in 
New  York  city,  in  1837,  to  Fanny,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  has  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Clover  Croft,  Roslyn,  L.  I., 
his  summer  home  for  many  years,  is  now  owned  by 
a  married  daughter.  For  the  last  twenty  years  Mr. 
Godwin  has  been  a  resident  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

BRAWIjEY,  William  H.,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Chester,  S.  C,  in  1841.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  was  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  State  College  in  1860.  The  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  found  him  rea<lv  for  service,  and 
enlisting  in  the  6th  South  Carolina  volunteers,  he 
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served  through  the  campaigns  in  Virginia,  receiving 
wounds  in  a  battle  before  Richmond,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  an  arm  and  disabling  him  for  military 
service.  He  returned  home,  and  until  April,  1864 
had  charge  of  his  father's  plantation,  and  then  went 
abroad  to  complete  his  studies.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1866,  and  two  years  later  was  elected 
solicitor  of  the  6th  judicial  circuit,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  conspicuous  ability.  In 
1874  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Charleston,  where 
he  obtained  prominence  and  acquired  a  profitable 
practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  in  Charleston  coun- 
ty in  1881,  and  served  continu- 
ously, by  successive  re-elec- 
tions, uutil  1890.  During  this 
service  he  displa}'ed  eminent 
ability  as  a  master  of  public 
questions  and  as  possessor  of  a 
high  power  of  clearly  stating 
and  analyzing  current  issues. 
In  1886  he  made  an  appeal  to 
the  house  in  behalf  of  the 
Charleston  earthquake  suffer- 
ers, which  was  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  bursts  of  oratory 
ever  heard  there.  His  position 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  made  him  leader  of 
the  legislature,  and  in  1890  he 
was  elected  to  the  51str' con- 
gress. In  this  new  capacity 
Mr.  Brawley  entered  upon  a 
larger  field  of  usefulness,  steadily  winning  wider 
reputation  for  sound  judgment,  accurate  knowledge 
of  public  questions  and  exceptional  oratorical  gifts. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  members  from  the  South 
who  voted  against  the  Bland  silver  bill,  and  the  only 
one  who  spoke  against  it.  In  his  speech  he  expressly 
stated  that  his  judgment  and  conscience  in  the  mat- 
ter had  determined  his  action  against  the  expressed 
will  of  many  of  his  constituents.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  53d  congress,  in  which  he  made  an  able  speech 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act,  in  December,  1893. 
He  retired  from  congress  in  February,  1894,  to  ac- 
cept appointment  as  U.  S.  judge  for  South  Caro- 
lina. On  the  bench  he  has  displayed  the  ability, 
steadfast  purpose  and  high  principles  characteristic 
of  all  his  previous  public  life.  Judge  Brawley  was 
married,  in  1868,  to  Marion  E.,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  D.  Porter,  a  distinguished  lawjer  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.     They  have  two  sous  and  two  daughters. 

MATHEWS,  William,  author,  was  born  at 
Waterville,  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  July  28,  1818,  son  of 
SimeouandClymena(Esty)Mathews.  After  spending 
four  years  at  various  academies  in  Jlaine,  he  entered 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  College),  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  then  studied  law  for 
four  years,  alternately  in  the  ofiice  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Boutelle,  of  Waterville,  and  in  the  law  school  of 
Harvard  University.  In  1889  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  After  a  year  spent  in  teaching,  in  May, 
1841,  he  began  publishing,  at  Waterville,  a  literary 
and  family  newspaper,  "  The  Water villonian," 
which  a  year  later  was  enlarged  and  called  "  The 
Yankee  Blade."  This  paper,  which  soon  engrossed 
all  his  time,  was  removed,  in  1843,  to  Gardiner,  Me., 
and  in  1847  to  Boston,  Mass.  After  nearljr  nine 
years'  publication  in  that  city,  during  which  it  won 
great  popularity  and  a  wide  circulation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  paper  was  sold  to  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Boston  "  Mercantile  Journal,"  who  merged 
it  into  their  own  weekly  paper,  "The  Portfolio." 
In  1856  Mr.  Mathews  removed  to  Chicago,  111., 
where  during  the  next  three  years  he  lectured  occa- 
sionally, edited  a  weekly'  financial  journal  and  a  de- 


partment of  the  "Daily  Tribune,"  and  contributed 
to  several  other  journals.  From  1859  to  1863  he  was 
librarian  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  after 
which  he  held  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  resigned  in 
1875  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature,  "in  1880 
he  returned  to  his  former  residence,  Boston,  Mass. 
In  1839  he  received  ■from  Harvard  University  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.,  and  in  1868  from  Colby  College  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  His  published  works  are:  "Getting 
on  in  the  World;  or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life" (1873); 
"  The  Great  Convergers,  and  Other  Essays  "  (1874); 
"Words:  Their  Use  and  Abuse"  (1876);  "Hours 
with  Men  and  Books"  (1877);  "Monday  Chats,"  a 
translation  of  selections  from  the  "  Causeries  du 
Lundi"  of  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  with  an  elaborate 
introductory  essay  on  his  life  and  writings  (1877); 
"Oratoiy  and  Orators"  (1879);  "Literary  Style, 
and  Other  Essays"  (1881);  "Men,  Places  and 
Things"  (1887);  "Wit  and  Humor:  Their  Use  and 
Abuse"  (1888);  "Nuga!  LitteiaviiE;  or.  Brief  Essays 
on  Literary,  Social  and  Other  Tlieines  "  (1896),  and 
numerous  articles  in  the  "North  American  Review  " 
and  other  periodicals.  In  1895  lie  contributed  for  a 
subscription  edition  of  Bulwer's  complete  novels  and 
romances,  a  series  of  introductory  notices,  critical 
and  bibliographical. 

VIRGIN,  Samuel  Henderson,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  North  Carver,  Plymouth  co. ,  Mass. ,  Aug.  25, 
1843,  sou  of  Samuel  and  Melissa  Cobb  (Hammond) 
Virgin,  and  a  descendant  of  an  Englishman  who  set- 
tled at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Two  of  his  ancestors,  George 
Hammond  and  Nehemiah  Cobb,  were  officers  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Phillips  School,  Boston;  he  entered 
Harvard  University  in  1863,  but  left  there  before  the 
completion  of  his  course  to  become  principal  of  the 
Leominster  high  school ,  meanwhile  continuing  his  col- 
lege studies.  Later  he  studied  theology  at  the  Andover 
TheologicalSemiuary.and  wasordained  to  preach  Oct. 
27, 1868.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Church, 
Somerville, Mass., but  resigned, 
onaccountofillness,inl871.  He 
soon  after  became  pastor  of  Pil- 
grim Church  (Congregational), 
New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community  was 
secured,  a  strong  feeling  of 
fellowship  among  the  members 
of  the  congregation  was  estab- 
lished, and  broader  plans  for 
Christian  work  were  adopted. 
Slowly  the  church  reached  out 
into  the  community  to  help 
others,  and  stands  to-day,  with 
its  industrial  school,  its  Chinese 
school,  as  well  as  various  other 
social,  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious activities,  as  the  best 
expression  of  the  energy  and 
thought  of  Dr.  Virgin.  His 
preacliing  is  always  extemporaneous,  and  his  dis- 
courses are  remarkable  for  their  breadth  of  thought 
and  the  lucid  and  clear  style  in  which  they  are 
presented.  In  November,  1899,  Dr.  Virgin  re- 
signed from  his  active  pastorate  of  Pilgrim  Church, 
and  was  made  pastor  emeritus  from  Jan.  1,  1900. 
He  owns  a  farm  at  West  Chelmsford,  Mass,  where 
much  of  his  time  is  spent.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1886,  and 
LL.D.  from  Iowa  College  in  1890.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  he  Congrega- 
tional Club  of  New  York;  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
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League  Club,  the  New  England  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  other 
societies,  has  served  on  the  committees  in  most 
of  the  national  Congregational  missionary  societies, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lishing committee  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Dr. 
Virgin  was  married,  Dec.  34,  1868,  to  Isadora  F.. 
daughter  of  Luther  and  Almira  (Glover)  Blodgett,  of 
Boston,  and  has  one  daughter,  Edith  Miriam,  and  a 
son,  Frederic  O.,  who  is  junior  surgeon  on  the  stafiE 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  city. 

■WAUGH,  Beverly,  M.  E.  bishop,  was  born  in 
Fairfax  county,  Va.,  Oct.  25,  1789,  son  of  Capt. 
James  TVaugh,  who  commanded  a  company  of 
militia  men  during  the  invasion  of  that  state  by  Lord 
Cornwallis.  He  professed  conversion  in  boyhood. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  ability  as  a  mathe- 
matician and  skill  in  penmanship  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  ilr.  Robins,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  who  gave 
him  employment.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Baltimore  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  During  nineteen  consecutive 
years,  from  1809  until  1838,  he  was  assigned  to  various 
charges  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference, including  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
he  was  stationed  three  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
general  conferences  of  1816  and  1820.  In  1828,  to- 
gether with  Rev.  John  Emory,  he  was  made  assist- 
ant agent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Book  Concern 
in  New  York  city.  In  1832,  Dr.  Emory  being  ele- 
vated to  a  bishopric,  Dr.  Waugh  became  the  princi- 
pal agent,  and  under  his  direction  the  business  of 
the  house  greatly  increased.  At  the  general  confer- 
ence of  1836  Dr.  Waugh  was  made  bishop,  and  re- 
sided in  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  traveled  almost  con- 
stantly until  1853.  By  the  decease  of  Bishop  Elijah 
Hedding,  D.D.,  in  that  year,  he  became  senior 
bishop  of  the  church;  but  after  that  his  health  grad- 
ually failed  until  he  died.  From  the  time  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  until  shortly  before  his  death 
Bishop  Waugh  kept  a  journal,  which  amounted  to 
several  manuscript  volumes.  It  is  stated  that  during 
his  episcopate  he  never  failed  to  preside  at  any  con- 
ference to  the  presidency  of  which  his  colleagues  had 
appointed  him.  He  organized,  in  1840,  the  Texas  con- 
ference; he  presided  over  150  conferences;  assigned 
to  their  pastoral  charges  13,000  ministers;  ordained 
3,000  clerical  candidates;  preached  over  2,000  ser- 
mons, and  traveled  more  than  100,000  miles.  He 
was  married,  in  1812,  to  Kate  B.  Bushby,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  9, 
1858. 

MACDERMOTT,  William  A.  ("Walter 
Liecky "),  author  and  R.  C.  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Stranorlar,  county  Donegal.  Ireland,  about  1845, 
of  Celtic  and  Norman  French  ancestry.  When  a 
mere  child  he  was  brought  to  America  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle.  Father  Devir,  who  located  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  provided  for  his  education.  He  had  in- 
herited from  his  fatlier's  mother  decided  literary  and 
artistic  tastes,  she  being  the  possessor  of  a  well 
selected  library,  which  passed  to  his  possession.  His 
first  studies  were  conducted  in  private  schools  of 
New  England,  and  afterward  under  the  tutorship  of 
his  reverend  uncle,  who  prepared  him  for  college, 
and  he  entered  Villanova.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  left  college,  and  after  a  trial  and  failure  as  a  book 
canvasser,  entered  the  field  of  journalism  in  Chi- 
cago as  reporter.  He  was  afterward  attached  to  the 
Louisville  "Courier- Journal,"  and  subsequently  to 
the  New  Orleans  "Picayune."  He  tramped  on  foot 
through  Mexico,  and  worked  his  way  back  to  New 
York  as  cabin  page  on  a  steamer.  He  then  became 
a  college  professor,  and  began  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood.  Having  fallen  heir  to  a  small  sum  of 
money  bequeathed  by  a  maiden  aunt,  he  made  a  pil- 


grimage to  Europe.  He  met  Parnell,  Gladstone, 
Cardinal  Newman,  Renan  and  Leo  XIII.,  and  wit- 
nessed the  sacred  play  at  Oberammergau.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  settled  at  Chasm  falls,  in  the 
Adirondack  mountains,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
parish  with  less  than  twenty  families.  His  literary 
work  first  found  a  channel  to  the  public  through  the 
Montreal "  True  Witness,"  and  then  to  a  larger  audi- 
ence through  the  "Catholic  World"  and  Boston 
"Pilot."  His  Adirondack  sketches  won  him  fame 
not  only  in  Catholic  circles,  bnt  among  the  literary 
critics  of  the  day.  He  published  "Green  Graves  in 
Ireland"  (1892);  "Down  at  Carctons"  (1893); 
"Studies  in  Literary  Critici-sm  '  (1893);  "Adiron- 
dack Sketches,"  and  "Old  English  Dramatists,"  a 
series  of  papers  for  the  "Catholic  Summer  School 
Review  "  (1894). 

OTIS,  Elisha  Graves,  inventor, was  born  at  Hal- 
ifax, Windham  CO.,  Vt.,  Aug.  3,  1811,  sou  of  Hon. 
Stephen  J.  and  Phoebe  (Glynn)  Otis,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Otis,  who  came  from  Hiiigham, 
Norfolk,  England,  in  June,  1635,  and  settled  in  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  who  was  also  the  ancestor  of  James 
Otis,  the  revolutionary  statesman  and  patriot.  Elisha 
Otis  began  life  as  a  farmer;  but  his  inventive  genius 
led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  mechanical  pursuits. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  for  five  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
building  operations.  Mr.  Otis  returned  to  Ver- 
mont in  1838,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wagons  and  carriages  until  1845.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  construction  of  machinery  in  a  large  manu- 
factory. He  subsequently  started  a  factory  of  his 
own,  and  finally  removed  to  Bergen  Heights,  N.  J., 
to  take  the  superintendeucy  of'a  bedstead  factory. 
This  was  subsequently  removed  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
and  while  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
it  became  necessary  to  construct  an  elevator  for  use 
on  the  premises,  and  in  connection  with  this  Mr. 
Otis  devised  a  plan  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  plat- 
form in  case  of  the  breaking  of  the  lifting  rope. 
This  safety  device  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
elevator  system  into  public 
buildings,  and  it  has  since  ^ 

proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  inven- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, adding  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  value  of  real  estate 
by  the  increased  facilities  for 
reaching  any  desired  height. 
Mr.  Otis  demonstrated  the 
safety  and  utilityof  his  inven- 
tion during  the  great  Inter- 
national exposition  in  New 
York,  in  1853,  by  placing 
one  of  his  elevators  in  the 
main  building,  on  which  he 
made  frequent  ascensions  to 
a  considerable  height,  cutting 
the  rope  and  letting  the  ele- 
vator fall.  By  degrees  the 
building  of  elevators  became  the  leading  feature  of 
the  works,  although  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his 
establishment  did  not  confine  itself  to  elevatora,  but 
continued  to  do  a  somewhat  promiscuous  business. 
He  was  fertile  in  other  lines  of  invention  and  im- 
provement, among  his  products  being  a  machine  for 
making  blind  staples,  an  automatic  wood-turning 
machine,  a  railway  bridge  for  carrying  trains  across  a 
river  without  impeding  navigation  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  away  with  the  danger  of  a  draw,  a  very 
ingenious  steam  plow,  and  a  rotary  oven  for  use  in 
the  manufacturing  of  bread.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  made  a  decided  innovation  in  the  methods 
of  elevator  operation  by  designing,  patenting  and 
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constructing  an  independent  engine  capable  of  high 
speed  (consisting  of  two  connected  reversible  oscil- 
lating cylinders,  very  compactly  arranged)  to  raise 
or  lower  the  platform  or  car.  Up  to  that  time  the 
elevator  had  been  regarded  and  treated  only  as  one 
of  the  incidental  objects  for  attention  and  service  in 
the  general  distribution  of  steam  motive  power  in  a 
nianufacturiug  establishment,  being  operated  by 
belting  from  some  conveniently  located  power  shaft. 
With  the  direct  gearing  of  it  to  an  independent  steam 
engine  the  era  of  the  elevator  as  a  separate  institution 
of  the  age  was  ushered  in.  Further  improvements 
were  made  by  him  and  by  his  two  sons,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  new  elevator  was  introduced 
into  most  of  the  public  buildings  througliout  the 
United  States  and  in  nearly  ever3'  part  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Otis  invented  numerous  other  machines  of  great 
practical  value,  some  of  which  were  brought  into 
general  use.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  attainments 
and  great  mental  power,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  great  moral  issues  of  the  day.  He  was  active 
and  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  in 
1859  predicted  that  it  would  cease  to  exist  in  this 
country  within  ten  years,  which  prediction  was  lit- 
erally fulfilled  in  less  than  half  of  that  period,  al- 
though he  did  not  live  to  see  it.  In  1834  he  was 
married  to  Susan  A.,  daughter  of  Artemus  Houghton, 
of  Halifax,  Vt.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Charles  R. 
and  Norton  P.,  who  became  his  successors  in  busi- 
ness.    He  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  April  8,  1861. 

OTIS,  Charles  Kollin,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1835,  son  of  ElishaG.  and 
Susan  A.  (Houghton)  Otis. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  and 
Albany,  X.Y.  He  inherited 
his  father's  inventive  genius, 
and  early  developed  a  fond- 
ness for  mechanics.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  lie  entered  the 
factory  where  his  father  was 
employed,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist.  He  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  elevator  business 
and  became  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  there  was  a 
great  future  in  this  line.  He, 
therefore,  urged  his  father 
to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  manufacture  of  safety 
elevators,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  one  in  America, 
or  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
known,  exclusively  engaged  in  this  particular  busi- 
ness. Accordingly  the  tirm  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  N.  P.  Otis  &  Bro.  in  1860.  The 
hoisting  engine  invented  by  his  father  was  some- 
what defective  in  operation  until  Charles  R.  Otis, 
in  1860-61,  invented  and  patented  an  improve- 
ment. As  the  business  developed,  many  improve- 
ments were  made,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  securing 
greater  safety  in  the  use  of  elevator  apparatus,  and 
a  large  number  of  patents  were  taken  out  by  the 
firm.  At  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise  there  were 
few  buildings  in  our  large  cities  over  live  or  six  stories 
high,  the  upper  stories  of  which  yielded  but  a  small 
income  to  their  owners.  These  inventions  made  it 
possible  to  construct  buildings  fifteen  and  twenty 
stories  high,  which  could  be  ascended  in  perfect 
safety.  Steam  power  was  used  originally,  subse- 
quently hydraulics  where  found  practicable, and  later 
electricity  has  been  utilized  as  a  motive  power.  The 
modern  elevator  is  one  of  the  important  inventions  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  revolutionized  the 
construction  of  large  buildings.  Mr.  Otis  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  growth  and  development  of  this 


branch  of  maniifacture,  and  has  traveled  extensively 
at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  organization  of  the 
business  into  a  stock  company,  he  was  ciiosen  presi- 
dent, and  retained  that  position  until  his  retirement 
from  active  work  in  1890.  He  was  married,  in 
1861,  to  Carrie  F. ,  daughter  of  Boyd. 

oi?IS,  Norton  Prentiss,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Halifax,  Windham  co., 
Vt.,March  18,1840,  son  of  Elislia 
G.  and  Susan  A.  (Houghton)  Otis. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Halifax;  Albany,  N. 
Y. ;  Bergen  Heights,  N.  J.,  and 
Yonkers,  N.  Y/  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  his  father's 
employ,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  continued,  with  his  brother, 
Charles  R.  Otis,  in  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  ele- 
vators. He  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  Otis  elevatois, 
until  the  incorporation  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.,  in  1867,  when 
he  was  elected  treasurer,  con 
tinning  until  1882.  He  became 
vice-president  in  1887,  and  on 
the  retirement  of  his  brother  from  the  presidency 
in  1890,  was  elected  his  successor.  When  the 
Otis  Elevator  Co.  was  organized  iu  1899,  taking 
over  the  business  of  the  Otis  Brothers  &  Co.  and  other 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  same  line,  Mr.  Otis, 
wishing  to  retire  from  active  business,  was  made 
chau-man  of  the  board  of  directors.  Among  the 
most  important  elevators  the  Otis  Co.  constructed  are 
those  in  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris.  1889;  the  Glasgow 
harbor  tunnel,  1895;  the  great  elevatois  at  Weehaw- 
ken,  N.J.;  the  Otis  Elevating  Cable  railway,  in  the 
Catskills,  length  1,680  feet,  shortening  the  time  to  the 
summit  from  two  hours  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  Pros- 
pect Mountain  Inclined  railway  at  Lake  George,  1883. 
TheOtisCo.  were  thefirst  to  institute  the  system  of  reg- 
ular inspection  of  ele vatoi-s.  Mr.  Otis  is  also  president 
of  the  Otis  Electric  Co.,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Yonkers  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  During  his  term  of  office  the  fire  department 
was  reorganized,  the  charter  for  a  new  public  dock 
was  obtained,  and  the  entire  plan  of  public  school 
management  was  changed,  Mr.  Otis  having  ap- 
pointed the  first  sdiool  board  under  the  consolidated 
system.  Other  public  improvements  were  made, 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  reduced  upwards  of 
§75,000.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1880  in  a  district  largely  Democratic.  He  intro- 
duced several  important  measures,  among  which 
was  one  giving  protection  to  the  Hudson  river  towns 
against  being  overrun  by  Sunday  excursionists,  and 
another  for  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  rates  of  fare  on 
state  railroads;  also  an  act  which  provided  that  only 
practicing  physicians  should  be  eligible  for  the  office 
of  coroner.  The  last  mentioned  was  found  to  be  un 
constitutional,  a  defect  of  the  state  constitution,  which 
the  state  convention,  in  1884,  remedied  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  afterwards  ratified  by  the 
people.  Gov.  Black,  in  1898,  appointed  him  one  of  the 
commission  of  sixteen  to  represent  the  state  of  New 
York  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900,  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected  its  president.  He  has  been 
vice-president  of  St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital,  of 
Yonkers,  since  1890.  Mr.  Otis  is  a  member  of  the 
Engineers'  and  Pulton  clubs,  of  New  York  city,  and 
the  Amackassin  and  Corinthian  yacht  clubs,  of 
Yonkers.  He  was  married,  in  1877,  to  Lizzie  A.  Fahs, 
of  York,  Pa.,  and  has  eight  children  living,  viz., 
Charles  Edwin,  Sidney,  Arthur  Houghton ,  Norton  P. , 
Katherine  Lois,  Ruth  A.,  James  R.  and  Carolyn  M. 
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BARTIiETT,  Josiah,  signer  of  the  Declaratioa 
of  Independence,  and  first  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (1793-94),  was  born  at  Amesbury,  Essex  co. , 
Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1739,  son  of  Stephen  and  Hannah 
(Webster)  Bartlett.  His  father,  fourth  in  descent 
from  John  Bartlet,  or  Bartlett.  of  Newbury  (1635), 
and  a  slioemaker  in  early  life,  tilled  a  farm  called 
the  "Lion's  mouth,"  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Amesbury,  and  brought  up  a  family,  whose. mem- 
bers were  characterized  by  good  sense,  quick  per- 
ceptions and  moral  deportment.  Josiah  acquired 
the  rudimeuts  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  relative. 
Rev.  Dr.  Webster,  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
Ordway,  at  Amesbury.  Oncomingof  age,  although 
imperfectly  educated,  he  began  practice  at  Kings- 
toe,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  living  in  the  family  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Secombe,  whose  library  was  of  great 
use  to  him  in  his  general  studies.  Two  years  later 
the  youtig  physician  was  stricken  with  fever,  and 
saved  his  own  life  by  dosing  himself  with  cider,  con- 
trary to  the  maxims  of  the  profession.  In  1754  he 
gained  great  repute  by  his  successful  useof  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  treatment  of  children  afflicted  with  malig- 
nant inflammation  of  the  throat.  In  1765  Dr.  Bart- 
lett was  sent  to  the  legislature,  where  he  joined  the 
patriot  party,  and  in  June,  1768,  resolutely  opposed 
a  grant  called  for  by  Gov.  Wentworth.  To  mod- 
erate his  zeal  and  to  win  his  support  Wentworth 
made  him  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  colonel  of 
militia  in  1767,  and  bore  with  his  opposition  until 
February,  1775,  when  the  commission  as  justice  was 
revoked,  and  an  order  of  dismissal  from  the  service 
issued.  Meantime,  July  21,  1774,  delegates  from 
the  New  Hampshire  towns  had  met  and  had  ap- 
pointed Bartlett  and  John  Pickering  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  first  Continental  congress,  but  the 
former  had  been  almost  impoverished  through  the 
burning  of  his  house  and  did  not  serve.   On  Aug.  23, 


1775,  Gov.  Wentworth  having  left  the  province,  the 
provincial  congress  placed  Bartlett  on  the  committee 
of  safety,  re-elected  him  to  the  Continental  congress, 
and  later  in  the  year  reiu.stated  him  as  justice  of  the 
peace  and  as  colonel  of  militia.  He  took  his  seat 
in  congress  in  September,  and  on  Jan.  33,  1776, 
was  returned.  On  June  12th  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  confedera- 
tion to  be  entered  into  between  tliecolonies.  On  July 
3,  when  the  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  wa.s  taken,  his 
name  was  first  called  as  repre- 
senting the  most  easterly  prov- 
ince, and  he  boldly  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Soon  after  sign- 
ing the  document  he  resigned, im- 
portant matters  at  home  requir- 
ing his  attention, and, after  organ- 
izing regimentsfor  the  impending 
attack  from  Montreal,  he  in  1777 
accompanied  Gen.  Stark  to  Ben- 
nington to  furnish  theNewHamp- 
shire  troops  with  medical  and 
other  supplies.  In  1780  again  he 
served  as  muster-master.  Dr. 
Bartlett  was  re-elected  to  con- 
gress March  14,  1778,  resumed  his 
seat  May  21,  and  was  re-elected 
Aug.  19th,but  withdrew  to  attend 
to  private  affairs,  Oct.  31st.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  from  1779  until  1783,  when 
he  succeeded  Matthew  Thornton  as  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court,  and  became  chief -justice  in  1788,  being, 
it  is  said,  the  only  physician  who  has  held  that  office 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  1788  he  attended  the  con- 
stitutional convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  his 
return  exerted  his  influence  in  the  state  convention 
called  to  ratify  the  U.  S.  constitution.  Depressed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  burdened  with  the 
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weight  of  years,  Dr.  Bartlett  declined  an  election  to 
the  national  senate,  but  in  June,  1790,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  state  by  the  legislature,  though  John 
Pickering  and  Joshua  Weutworth  each  received 
many  more  votes  of  the  people.  On  his  recommen- 
dation Pickering  was  appointed  chief-justice.  In 
1791  and  1792  he  was  re-elected,  receiving  in  the 
latter  year  8,093  out  of  8,389  votes;  and  when  in 
1793  the  amended  constitution  went  into  effect,  and 
the  title  president  gave  way  to  governor,  he  wasagain 
elected,  Timothy  Walker,  John  Langdon  and  John 
Taylor  Oilman  being  the  opposing  candidates.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  as  president  and  governor 
important  laws  were  passed,  and  the  first  bank  in 
New  Hampshire  was  incorporated,  at  Portsmouth. 
He  was  renominated  in  1794,  but  wisely  declined  to 
serve,  for  he  had  lost  popularity,  and  was  considered 
too  old  to  hold  office.  In  June  he  retired  to  private 
life.  Dr.  Bartlett  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  In  1791,  and 
was  its  first  president.  He  was  very  tall,  with  digni- 
fied yet  aSable  manners,  and  had  a  humane  and  com- 
passionate disposition.  His  style  of  living  was  so 
simple  that  he  incurred  the  charge  of  parsimony. 
Though  brought  up  a  Calvinist  he  early  became 
liberal  in  his  belief,  and  was  connected  with  the 


TJniversalist  denomination.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Bartlett,  of  Newton,  N.  H.,  who  bore  him  six  daugh- 
ters and  three  sons,  Levi,  Josiah  and  Ezra,  all  of 
whom  became  eminent  physicians.  Dr.  Josiah  Bart- 
lett (1768-1838)  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  New  Hampshire  from  1811  to  1818,  and  a 
presidential  elector  in  1792  and  1825.  Gov.  Bartlett 
died  May  19,  1765,  probably  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  as 
he  was  buried  there. 

GIIiMAN,  John  Taylor,  second  and  seventh 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1794-1805;  1813-16), 
was  born  at  Exeter,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
19,  1753,  sou  of  Nicholas  and  Ann  (Taylor)  Gilman. 
He  was  fifth  iu  descent  from  Edward  Gilman,  a  na- 
tive of  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England,  who  became  a 
resident  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1688,  a'nd  of  Exeter 
about  1648.  Nicholas,  grand.son  of  Edward,  was 
au  officer  in  the  Indian  wars  during  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  his  son,  Peter,  royal  councillor 
under  Wentworth,  was  the  first  to  hold  the  office 
of  brigadier-general  in  New  Hampshire.  Daniel, 
another  son  of  Nicholas,  and  direct  ancestor  of 
Job  n  Taylor  Gilman,  was  stationed  at  Albany,  in  1756, 
as  commissary  for  the  New  Hampshire  troops 
at  Ticonderoga;  later  and  for  many  years  he  was 
colonel  of  the  4th  regiment  of  militia.  Nicholas, 
eldest  son  of  Daniel,  served   as  a  lieutenant   under 


his  uncle,  Peter,  in  the  operations  around  Lake 
George  in  1755;  held  many  civil  and  military  ap- 
pointments under  the  Wentworths;  in  1775-63  was 
treasurer  of  New  Hampshire;  was  also  Continental 
loan  officer;  in  1777-83  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  and  of  the  governor's  council;  and  in  1775 
colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Cambridge,  and  was  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  state  and  in  that  capacity 
issued  the  colonial  currency.  His  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  John  Taylor,  of  Milton,  N.  H.,  was  a 
woman  of  great  culture,  strength  of  mind  and 
beauty.  John  Ta3'lor  Gilman  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Exeter  and  at  an  early  age  went 
into  the  ship-building  business,  but  also  engaged  in 
trade,  his  father  having  a  store,  and  in  farming. 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
Exeter  he  joined  his  father's  regiment  and  marched 
to  Cambridge,  and  while  serving  on  his  father's  staff 
acted  as  commissary  of  the  three  New  Hampshire 
regiments.  A  copy  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  brought  by  ponj'  express  to  Exeter  not 
long  after  the  original  was  passed  and  was  read  by 
John  Taylor  Gilman  to  an  assemblage  of  fellow- 
citizens.  Young  Gilman  remained  out  of  public 
office  until  1779,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature; 
in  1780  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  safety 
which  continued  in  session  during  the  revolution, 
and  in  the  same  year  represented  New  Hampshire  in 
the  colonial  convention  at  Hartford.  In  1781  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  Federal  congress  as  successor  to 
Gen.  Sullivan,  and  the  following  year  was  re-elected. 
In  1782  he  was  the  youngest  but  not  the  least  useful 
member,  and  excited  much  admiration  by  a  speech 
in  which  he  declared  that  New  Hampshire  would 
conclude  no  peace.  Mr.  Gilman  also  took  a  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  maintaining  our  boundaries  and 
fisheries  'to  their  utmost  extent.  In  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  loan  office,  and  rivaled  him 
in  repute  as  a  financier,  holding  office  by  successive 
re-elections  until  1786,  when  a  commission  to  settle 
the  war  accounts  of  the  several  states  was  formed, 
with  Gilman,  Gen.  William  Irvine  and  John  Kean 
as  members.  Ill-health  obliged  him  to  resign  in  1791, 
and  he  was  again  chosen  state  treasurer.  The  new 
constitution  restored  the  office  of  governor,  and 
Pres.  Bartlett,  who  held  office  under  the  former  sys- 
tem, was  elected  to  the  position.  His  healtli  failed, 
and  he  joined  in  the  general  desire  for  Mr.  Gilman, 
whose  name  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Federal- 
ist ticket,  Timothy  Walker  being  the  candidate  of 
the  recently  formed  Republican  party.  Gilman  won, 
receiving  four-fifths  of  the  popular  vote,  and  re- 
tained the  office  by  re-election  until  1805,  when,  after 
an  exciting  contest,  the  Republicans  came  into 
power,  carrying  every  branch  of  the  state  govern- 
ment b3'  a  majority  of  nearly  4,000  votes.  He 
represented  Exeler  in  the  legislature  in  1810-11;  in 
1812  served  as  a  presidential  elector,  the  Federalist 
candidate  being  DeWitt  Clinton.  .  In  1813  and  1814 
the  Federalists  carried  the  state  election,  though 
with  decreasing  majorities.  Although  opposed  to 
the  war.  Gov.  Gilman  exerted  himself  to  protect  the 
state  from  invasion,  both  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
western  boundary,  and  in  1814,  when  Portsmouth 
was  anticipating  an  attack,  called  out  the  militia. 
Through  his  influence  a  system  for  the  defense  of  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  was  begun  by  the 
general  government.  After  the  legislature  had  ad- 
journed in  1814  a  letter  was  received  from  Gov. 
Strong,  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  inviting  New  Hampshire 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Hartford  convention.  Much 
as  Gov.  Gilman  sympathized  with  the  projectors  of 
that  convention,  he  nevertheless  declined  to  act,  for 
the  legislature  could  not  be  reassembled  without  the 
advice  of  his  council,  and  that  being  largely  Repub- 
lican would  naturally  withhold  consent.  During 
his  administration  a  medical  school  was  established 
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at  Dartmovith,  the  first  cotton  factory  in  New 
Hampshire  was  erected  (New  Ipswich,  1804),  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  made  a  separate 
county.  Gov.  Gihnan  was  the  first  of  the  governors 
to  exercise  the  veto  power.  Declining  a  renomiua- 
tion  in  1816,  he  returned  to  Exeter  and  thereafter 
held  less  important,  if  any,  public  offices.  Dart- 
mouth, of  which  he  was  a  trustee,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1818;  his  name  is  also 
connected  honorably  with  Phillips  Exeter  Academj', 
for  he  was  president  of  its  board  of  trustees  and 
the  beautiful  site  on  which  the  buildings  stand 
was  his  gift.  He  was  three  times  married:  in  1775, 
to  Deborah,  daughter  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Folsoni; 
next,  to  !Mrs.  Mary  Adams;  lastly,  to  Charlotte 
Hamilton.  His  brother,  Col.  Nathaniel  Oilman, 
was  state  senator  and  treasurer;  another  brother, 
Col.  NicholiLS,  was  a  member  of  congress  for  a  long 
period,  serving  in  the  senate  for  nine  years.  He  had 
five  children,  four  bping  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
Mary  F.,  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell, 
first  superintendent  of  tlie  Astor  Library.  Gov. 
Oilman  died  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Aug.  31, 1828. 

liANGDON,  John,  statesman,  and  third  and 
fifth  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1805-09,  1810-12), 
was  born  in  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  June  25,  1741, 
second  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Hall)  Langdon,  and 
great-grandson  of  Capt.  Tobias  Langdon,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1664. 
Through  his  mother,  granddaughter  of  Judge  Hall, 
of  Exeter,  he  was  descended  from  Gov.  Dudley,  of 
Massachusetts.  His  father,  a  farmer,  sent  him  to  a 
grammar  school,  and  next  placed  him  in  a  counting- 
house;  at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  took  up 
a  sea-faring  life  as  captain,  supercargo,  and  finally 
as  owner  of  vessels.  As  captain  of  militia  he  aided 
Maj.  John  Sullivan  in  capturing  Fort  William  and 
Mary  at  Newcastle,  in  December,  1774.  In  1775 
Langdon  was  elected  to  the  Continental  congress  for 
the  session  beginning  in  May,  and  there  signed  the 
petition  to  the  king.  Resigning  in  June,  he  accom- 
panied Livingston  and  Paine  to  Ticonderoga  to  in- 
quire into  the  safety  of  the  fort  and  the  state  of 
Schuyler's  army,  and  next,  as  naval  agent  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  superintended  at  Portsmouth  the 
building  of  several  ships  of  war,  including  the 
Ranger,  of  which  Paul  Jones  became  commander. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  but  resigned  in  Apiil,  1777.  At  a 
most  critical  time  (1777)  he  became  speaker  of  the 
New  Hampshire  assembly.  Troops  were  called  for 
to  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne;  the  treasury  was 
empty,  and  no  way  of  replenishing  it  could  be  sug- 
gested. Suddenly  Langdon  arose,  and  said,  '"I 
have  .$1,000  in  hard  money.  I  will  pledge  my  plate 
for  $3,000  more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of 
Tobago  rum  which  I  will  sell  for  the  most  it  will 
bring.  They  are  at  the  service  of  the  state."  Fol- 
lowing his  suggestion,  the  assembly  dissolved,  in 
order  that  the  members  might  volunteer,  and  Lang- 
don, with  others,  joined  a  brigade  equipped  through 
his  patriotic  generosity,  which,  imder  Gen.  Stark, 
won  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bemis'  heights  (Stillwater);  was  captain 
of  a  company,  fought  at  Saratoga,  and  commanded 
a  detachment  of  tliis  same  company  at  the  siege  of 
Newport.  In  September,  1779,  he  presided  over  the 
state  convention  called  to  appreciate  and  support  the 
paper  currency;  in  1778-82  was  a  member  of  the 
general  assembly  and  frequently  speaker.  On  June 
13,  1783,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  in  1784 
was  offered  a  re-election,  but  declined.  In  1785  he 
succeeded  Meshech  Weare  as  chief  magistrate,  and  in 
1787  was  again  a  candidate,  but  was  defeated  by 
John  Sullivan;  in  June,  1787,  he  was  elected  a  dele 
gate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal 
constitution,  and  on  Sept.  25th  took  his  seat  in  con- 


gress. Having  zealously  favored  the  adoption  of 
that  instrument,  he  signed  it,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  state  convention  promoted  its  ratification.  In 
March,  1788,  Langdon  re-entered  the  legislature,  but 
in  June  was  chosen  president  of  New  Hampshire  by 
a  majority  of  five,  and  served  until  Jan.  22,  1789. 
A  new  honor  came  to  him  in  November,  1788:  that 
of  election,  as  a  Whig,  to  the  national  senate,  which 
he  entered  March  4,  1789,  this  being  tlie  first  session 
of  congress  under  the  constitution.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  senate  in  order  that  the  electoral 
votes  for  president  might  be  counted,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  oftice,  was  the  one  on  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  informing  Washington  of  his  election.  Langdon 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  governorship 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1783;  but  was  returned  to 
congress  in  1784,  and  served  until  March  3,  1801. 
Meantime  he  changed  his  political  party,  and  op- 
posed violent!3'  the  measures  of  Washington  and 
Adams.  Jefferson,  on  his  accession,  offered  Lang- 
don the  post  of  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  was 
declined.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1802-5,  acting  as  speaker  in  1803-5;  thrice  lost 
the  governorship  in  1803-4,  but  gained  it  in  1805, 
receiving  16,097  votes  out  of  28,443,  and  served  by 
re-election  until  1809.  The  seat  of  government  had 
been  at  Portsmouth  for  nearly  ninety-five  years,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  until  1807  the 
legislature  had  held  sessions  in  Exeter,  Concord, 
Hopkintou,  Dover,  Amherst  and 
Hanover,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  1807  it  adjourned  to 
Concord,  which  has  since  been  the 
capital.  In  1810  he  was  again  placed 
in  the  executive  chair,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  June,  1812, 
wlien  he  refused  a  renomination. 
In  1808  he  received  nine  electoral 
votes  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  in  1812  was  renom 
inated  by  the  Republican  congres- 
sional caucus,  but  declined  on  ac- 
count of  old  age  and  infirmities. 
During  the  latter  year,  however, 
he  was  an  elector  and  supported 
Madison  and  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  the  first  president  of  the 
NewHampshireBibleSociety.  Gov.WilliamPlumer, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  biography  of  Gov.  Lang- 
don extols  him  as  a  patriot,  but  characterizes 
his  speeches  and  public  papers  as  mediocre,  and  at- 
tributes much  of  his  success  to  his  partisan  spirit, 
his  gracious  and  insinuating  manners  and  his  social 
habits.  The  most  detailed  biography  of  him,  by 
John  Langdon  Elwyn,  is  given  in  the  "State  Papers 
of  New  Hampshire.  Vol.  XX."  Gov.  Langdon  was 
married  in  Portsmouth,  Feb.  3,  1776,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Sherburne,  by  -whom  he  had  a 
daughter.  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  Sept.  18,  1819. 
Woodbury  Langdon,  the  jurist,  was  his  brother. 

SMITH,  Jeremiah,  jurist,  and  fourth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1809-10).  was  born  at  Peter- 
boro,  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  Nov.  29,  1759,  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Morrison)  Smith,  both  of 
whom  were  Scotch-Irish.  He  eaily  showed  a  love 
of  learning,  and  would  walk  miles  in  order  to  read 
some  book  of  which  he  had  heard.  Volunteeringat 
the  age  of  seventeen,  under  Stark,  he  was  slightly 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  In  1777  he 
entered  Harvard,  but  two  years  later  removed  to 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  1780  was  graduated 
at  Queens  (Rutgers)  College.  On  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  in  1786,  he  settled  in  his  native  town,  repre- 
sented it  in  the  general  assembly  in  1788-90.  and 
while  there  conducted  the  impeachment  of  Wood 
bury  Langdon.     He  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  to  prepave  a  draft  of  revised  statutes  which 
were  enacted  in  1791,  8ud  he  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  conveniion  of  1791-93.  From  October, 
1791,  until  July,  1797,  he  served  in  congress,  sup- 
porting the  policy  of  Washington  and  Hamilton. 
Appointed  U.  S.  district-attorney  for  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1797,  he  removed  to  E.xeter.  In  1800  lie 
was  made  judge  of  probate  for  Rockingham  county, 
and  in  February,  1801,  judge  of  the  newly  estab 
lished  U.  S.  circuit  court,  which  was  abolished  in 
1802.  He  then  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the 
superior  court,  and  held  the  office  for  seven  years, 
resigningto  become  acandidate  for  the  governoiship, 
because  Daniel  Webster  and  other  personal  friends 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  the  most  available  candi- 
date of  the  Federal  party.  Failing  of  re  election  in 
1810,  Judge  Smith  returned  to  the  bar,  but  in  1813 
left  it  to  become  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  covirt. 
When,  in  1816.  this  court  was  abolished  he  resumed 
private  practice,  and,  with  Daniel  Webster  and  Jere- 
miah Mason,  represented  Dartmouth  College  in  the 
famous  suit  in  1817.  In  1797  he  removed  to  Exeter, 
where  he  resided  until  1842,  and  then  removed  to 
Dover.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  and  in  1828-42  was  a  trustee,  most  of  the 
time  serving  as  president  of  the  board.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  bank  in  Exeter.  ■ '  On  coming  to 
the  bench,"  says  Belknap,  "  he  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  allowing  a  single  judge  to  direct  the  course 
of  trials  at  the  trial  terms,  of  reserving  cases  and 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole  court 
and  of  preparing  written  opinions.  He  also  pre- 
pared the  written  opinions  in  all  cases  heard  enbanc, 
making  fourteen  manuscript  volumes,  with  a  manu- 
script digest."  A  volume  of  selections  from  these 
decisions  was  published  in  1879,  with  the  title: 
■'Smith's  Kew  Hampshire  Reports."  The  only 
works  by  him  that  appeared  during  his  lifetime  were 
a  sketch  of  "Judge  Caleb  Ellis"  (1816),  and  a  me- 
morial address  upon  the  death  of  Washington.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  few  equals  as  a  general  scholar,  while 
his  tastes  were  cultivated  and  his  manners  urbane. 
Mr.  Webster  said  of  him:  "Jeremiah  Smith  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  talker  I  have  been  acquainted 
with."  Harvard  conferred  upon  liim  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1807,  and  Dartmouth  the  same  in  1804. 
Judge  Smith  died  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  Sept.  31,  1843. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  has  been  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire. 

PIjUMER,  William,  sixth  and  eighth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1812-13;  1816-19),  was  born  at 
Newbury,  Esse.K  co.,  Mass.,  June  35,  1759,  son  of 
Samuel  and  !Mary  (Dole)  Plumer,  and  fifth  in  de- 
scent   from    Francis 
^^ /p  Plumer,  an  English- 

^ /^ jyi-r^ yl')  man.whowassrantee 
C/  /.£.iy?T^L^  of  Newbury  in  1684. 

Gifted  with  an  active 
raind  and  a  retentive  memory,  he  devoted  as  much 
lime  as  possible  to  reading  and  study  after  he  left  the 
district  school.  The  family  removed  to  Epping  in 
1768,  and  there  ten  years  later  young  Plumer  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Baptist  church.  From 
time  to  time  he  preached  and  met  with  remarkable 
success,  but  in  less  than  two  years  experienced  a 
change  of  belief  and  gave  up  the  ministiy,  returning 
to  his  father's  farm.  Soon  after,  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Joshua  Atherton,  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  instructor, 
once  more  returned  to  Epping.  In  November,  1785, 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  John  Prentice,  at  Lon- 
donderry, and  in  November,  1787,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  without  previous  examination.  Opening  an 
office  in  Epping,  he  continued  practice  until  1803, 
and  served  as  solicitor  for  Rockingham  county  for 
many  years.  In  1786-91  he  represented  the  town  in 
the  legislature,  was  speaker  the  last  mentioned  year. 


and  was  the  most  influential  member  in  the  conven- 
tion held  to  revise  the  state  constitution.  In  1797  he 
re-entered  the  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the 
house;  in  1798-1801  served  again.  The  offer  of  a 
nomination  to  congress  was  declined,  hut  in  1802  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  without  previous  con- 
sultation. While  in  that  body  he  acted  in  general 
with  the  Federalist  party,  at  times  showing  an  inde- 
pendence that  was  characteristic  of  tbe  man.  In 
1810  Plumer  sat  in  theU.  S.  senate,  presiding  over  it 
in  that  and  the  following  year,  and  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  a  new  judiciary 
system,  and  of  one  for  a  revision  of  the  laws,  but 
declined  both.  On  the  retirement  of  Gov.  Langdon, 
in  1813,  Plumer,  who  had  been  a  Democrat,  was 
nominated  in  opposition  to  John  Taylor  Oilman,  and 
was  elected  by  tlie  legislature,  there  being  no  choice 
by  the  people,  receiving  104  out  of  186  voles.  "His 
inaugural  address,  delivered  a  few  days  before  the 
declaration  of  war  with  England,  was  impressive 
and  eloquent,  and  met  with  much  favor  in  and  out 
of  the  state."  In  July  Gov.  Plumer  perfected  the 
organization  of  the  detached  militia,  and  formed  two 
brigades;  sent  a  force  to  the  northern  frontier,  and 
garrisoned  Fort  Constitution,  at  Portsmouth,  and 
Fort  McClary,  protecting  Kitterj'  navy  yard.  In 
November  he  made  a  speech  to  the  legislature  in  har- 
mony with  the  measures  of  the  administration,  which 
was  approved  by  both  houses.  During  his  first  term 
the  number  of  offences  punishable  by  death  was  re- 
duced from  eight  to  two:  murder  and  treason.  He 
failed  of  re-election  in  1818,  and  in  1814  was  defeated 
again  (though  by  less  than  forty  votes),  the  Federal- 
ists securing  all  branches  of  the  government  e.xcept 
the  council,  in  which  were  three  Democrats.  In 
1816,  tliougli  opiiosed  by  members  of  his  own  party, 
and  by  James  Sheaffe,  the  Federalist  candidate,  he 
was  elected,  and,  further,  was  urged  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  national  senate,  but  declined.  His  majority 
over  Sheafl'e  and  others  in  1817  exceeded  3,000,  and 
he  secured  a  majority  of  6,000  in  1818,  JereiAiah 
Smith,  subsequently  governor,  being  one  of  his  op- 
ponents. Again  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  senate 
and  again  declined,  retiring  to  Epping  at  the  end  of 
his  terra.  His  last  public  appearance  was  in  1830, 
when  he  was  a  presidential  elector,  and  cast  the  only 
vote  in  opposition  to  James  Monroe,  to  whom  he  ob- 
jected on  account  of  his  financial  embarrassments. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  literary  work 
and  in  correspondence  with  scientists  and  public  men 
at  home  and  abroad.  Amougthe  writings  that  were 
given  to  the  public  were:  "  Appeal  to  the  Old  Line 
Wliigs"  (Washington,  1805);  "  Address  to  the  Clergy 
of  New  England  on  Their  Opposition  to  the  Rulers 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  Layman  ";  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles, 186  in  number,  contributed  to  the  press  in 
1821-29,  by  "  Cineinnatns ";  also  a  series  signed 
"Veritas."  His  proclamations  for  fast  and  thanks- 
giving days  "were  of  such  a  patriotic  order  that 
miuistersin  neighboring  states  who  were  Republicans 
read  them  in  place  of  those  frotn  their  own  Federal- 
ist governors. "  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
organizations,  including  theRoj'al  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquarians  of  Copenhagen;  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  which  he  aided  in  founding, 
and  of  which  he  was  first  president,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  He  was  married  at 
Newmarket,  N.  H.,  Feb.  13,  1788,  to  Sally  Fowler,' 
who  bore  him  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  died 
in  1852,  aged  ninety.  Their  eldest  son,  William 
(Harvard,  1809),  represented  his  native  town  in  the 
legislature  and  his  state  in  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1819-25.  He  opposed  the  Missouri 
compromise.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  cared  little 
for  it,  but  led  the  life  of  a  student  and  scholar.  He 
wrote  a  "  Life"  of  his  father  Gov.  Plumer  died  at 
Epping,  N.  H.,  Dec.  22,  \ms. 
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BEI.Ii,  Samuel,  ninth  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (1819-23),  wasborn  at  Londonderry.  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  N.  H.,  Feb.  9,  1770,  fifth  sou  of  John  and 
Mary  Ann  (Gilmore)  Bell.  His  grandfather,  John 
Bell,  of  Ireland,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Todd,  and 
in  1720  emigrated  to  New  England,  becoming,  that 
same  year,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Londonderry, 
under  the  charter  of  Gov.  SUute.  His  youngest 
son,  John,  father  of  Gov.  Bell,  was  a  man  of  marked 
individuality  and  importance  in  church  and  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  in  1775, 
and  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775-81.  In  1776 
he  was  appointed  muster-master  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire troops  and  in  1780  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment. 
Throughout  the  revolutionary  struggle  much  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  him  by  the  prominent  men  of 
the  state  for  his  sound  judgment  and  steady  support 
of  the  cause.  He  was  state  senator  in  178(>-91,  and 
was  special  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Samuel  Bell  began  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Londonderry,  and  then  at  his  urgent  re- 
quest was  sent  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1793.  The  study  of  law  was  next  pursued 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Samuel  Dana,  of  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  and  in  1796  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Hillsboro  .county,  and  began  practice  at  Frances- 
town,  which  he  represented  in  the  legislature  in 
1804,  1805  and  1806.  As  speaker  of  that  body, 
Beli  made  a  most  creditable  record  and  as  president 
of  the  state  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
1807  and  1808,  he  sustained  the  reputation  so  justly 
won.  From Francestown  he  removed  to  Amherst  in 
1810,  and  thence  to  Chester  In  1812.  In  1809  he  s£,t  in 
the  governor's  council.  The  attorney-generalship 
of  the  state  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  ac- 
cepting, however,  an  appointment  tc  the  bench  of 
the  superior  court  on  the  reorganization  of  the  state 
judiciary,  in  1816,  and  served  until  he  was  elected 
chief-magistrate.  Bell  was  three  times  reelected  gov- 
ernor without  practical  opposition.  He  left  the  chair 
in  1823  to  enter  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  there  remained 
under  two  successive  elections  until  1835,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life  and  to  his  farm  at  Chester. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  in  1808-11,  and 
while  he  was  governor  Bowdoin  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1821.  In  every  situation  Gov. 
Bell  was  an  honor  to  his  office  and  t-:  his  state.  He 
was  endowed  with  strong  native  powers  of  intellect, 
.  nd  through  his  life  exhibited  a  firm,  consistent  and 
well-balanced  character.  He  was  married  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  26,  1797,  to  Mehitabel  Bowen,  daughter 
of  his  old  preceptor,  Judge  Samuel  Dana;  second, 
at  Amherst,  July  4,  1828,  to  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Smith,  and  niece  of  his  first  wife.  By  the 
first  marriage  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  Samuel  Dana,  became  chief-justice 
of  the  state;  John,  a  physician;  James,  a  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, and  Luther  V.  a  physician.  By  the  .second 
marriage  he  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  became 
physicians  and  two  lawyers.  One  of  the  daughters, 
Maiy  Ann,  was  married  to  John  Nesmith,  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor  of  JIassathusetts.  Gov. 
Bell  died  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  23, 1850. 

WOODBTJBYj  ievi,  jurist  and  tenth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1823-24).     (See  vol.IL,  p.  471.) 

MOBBIL,  David  Lawrence,  eleventh  gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire  (1824-27),  was  born  at 
Epping,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  June  10, 1772,  son 
of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Anna  (Lawrence)  Morril,  and 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Morril,  of  Wilmington, 
Mass.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
graduates  of  Harvard,  and  with  the  latter  he  began 
his  classical  studies,  continuing  them  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  He  next  obtained  a  regular  medi- 
cal education;  in  1793  began  practice  at  Epsom, 
Merrimack  co.  ,and  continued  it  until  1800,  when  he 
turned  to  aiiotlier  profession,  that  of  theology.     In 


March,  1802,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  Church  at  Goffstown, 
and  ministered  to  it  until  1811,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed on  account  of  ill-health.  In  1807  he  re- 
sumed medical  practice  in  order  to  have  more  exer- 
cise, and,  with  occasional  interruptions,  carried  it  on 
until  1830.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  under  seven 
governors.  Goffstown  was  represented  by  him  in 
the  general  court  in  1808-17;  of  that  body  he  was 
speaker  in  June,  1816,  and  at  the  same  session  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  an  Adams  Democrat. 
He  served  from  Dec.  1,  1817,  until  March  3,  1823; 
then  was  placed  in  the  state  senate,  representing  the 
3d  district,  and  in  June  was  elected  its  president. 
In  1824  he  was  a  candidate,  but  there  being  no  choice 
by  the  people  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature.  In 
1825  out  of  30,770  votes  he  received  30Tl67;  in  1826, 
after  a  sharp  contest  with  Benjamin  Pierce,  subse- 
quently governor,  as  a  competitor,  he  was  again 
elected  by  the  people.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, and  from  that  time  on  held  no  public  office.  He 
was  connected  with  a  company  which  published  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  two  yearswaseditorof  the"New 
Hampshire  Observer,"  a  religious  journal.  Gov. 
Morril  was  the  author  of  sermons,  orations  and 
controversial  pamphlets.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  American  Sunday- 
school  Union  and  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  president  of  the  Hillsboro  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary 
and  Colonization  societies.  He  received  the  honorary 
degrees  of  M.  A.  and  M.  D. (1821)  from  Dartmouth  and 
that  of  LL.D.  from  theUniversity  of  Vermont  in  1825. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  of  talent  and  of 
popular  manners.  He  was  married,  first,  Sept.  25, 
1794,  to  Jane  Wallace,  of  Epsom,  who  died  in  1823; 
second,  to  Lj'dia  Poor,  of  Goffstown,  who  bore  him 
four  sous.  Their  son,  David  Lawrence  Morril,  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1847,  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  Massachusetts.  Gov.  Morril  died 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28,  1849. 

FIEBCE,  Benjamin,  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1827-28,  1829-30), 
was  born  at  Chelmsford,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  Dec. 
25,  1757,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
descendant  of  Stephen  Pierce, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Massachusetts inl651.  Thefather 
died  when  he  was  a  bo}',  and  he 
was  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
Robert  Pierce,  a  farmer  iu  the 
same  town.  On  April  19,  1775, 
he  was  at  work  in  the  field  when 
a  special  messenger  rode  through 
Chelmsford,  telling  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
young  Pierce  left  the  plow,  took 
his  uncle's  gun,  and  with  many 
others  started  on  foot  to  meet  the 
British.  Before  they  reached 
Lexington  the  enemy  had  retreated  toward 
Bostou,  but  the  party  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  to 
enlist  in  the  army.  Pierce  was  in  the  battleof  Bunker 
hill,  and  iu  other  engagements;  served  with  bravery 
until  the  war  ended,  aud  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
company,  which  he  held  at  the  disbanding  of  the 
troops  iu  1784,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  and 
brevet-major.  He  then  returned  to  Chelmsford  aud 
to  farming,  but  two  years  later  reinoved  to  Hillsboro 
county,  N.  H.,  and  there  cleared  a  farm  in  the 
forest,  and  built  a  cabin  which,  before  long,  gave 
place  to  a  house  of  some  architectural  pretensions. 
In  addition  to  his  service  iu  the  regular  army  he 
was  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  militia  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
in  1805  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  general  court  in  1789-1802;  coun- 
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cillor  in  1803-9,  and  1814-18,  and  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1809-14,  and  1818-23.  On  assuming  the 
duties  of  sheriff  he  found  imprisoned  for  debt  au  old 
companion  iu  arms,  Capt.  Moses  Brewer,  and,  with 
a  kindness  tliat  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  paid 
the  sum  necessary  to  procure  his  release  and  the 
release  of  two  other  men  iu  the  same  jail.  Gen. 
Pierce  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  became  the  head  of  tlie  Democratic  pariy  in 
New  Hampshire,  which  elected  hira  governor  in 
1827  and  1829.  He  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1787,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Isaac  Andrews,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  ot  Geu.  John 
McNeil.  His  second  wife  was  Anna  Kendrick,  of 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children, 
one  of  whom,  Franklin,  was  the  fourteenth  president 
of  the  United  States;  another,  Xancy,  became  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Solomon  NcNeil.  Geu.  Pierce  died  at 
Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  April  1,  1839. 

BELIi, .  John,  thirteenth  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  (1828-39).  was  born  at  Londonderry, 
Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  July  20,  1765,  sou  of  Hon. 
John  and  Mary  Ann  (Gilmore)  Bell' and  brother  of 
Samuel  Bell,  governor  in  1819-23.  He  inherited 
those  valuable  qualities  for  which  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlers  of  New  Hampshire  were  eminently  distin- 
guished. In  early  manhood  he  engaged  in  the 
Canadian  trade,  and  by  his  ability,  probity  and 
sound  judgment,  rapidly  acquired  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Londonderry,  who  sent  him 
to  the  legislature  (1799-1800).  He  soon  after  removed 
to  Chester,  N.  H.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
He  was  elected  senator  from  the  3d  district  of  the 
state  in  1803,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  retired  to 
private  life  until  1817,  when  he  was  chosen  council- 
lor, and  filled  the  oflSce  for  five  years.  In  1823-28  he 
■was  sheriff  of  Rockingham  county,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  governor  as  a  supporter  of  Adams, 
and  served  one  term.  In  the  discharge  of  these 
various  public  duties  he  uniformly  exhibited  the 
same  traits  of  sagacity,  diligence,  justice  and  con- 
scientiousness which  achieved  success  for  him  in  his 
business  enterprises.  He  was  married  to  Persis, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Isaac  Thorn,  of  Londonderry,  a 
woman  strong  in  mind  and  character,  and  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  the  youngest,  Charles  Henry, 
■was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  iu  1881-83.  Gov. 
Bell  died  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  March  22,  1836. 

HAKVEY,  Matthe^w,  fifteenth  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1830-31),  was  born  at  Sutton,  Mer- 
rimack CO.,  N.  H.,  June  21,  1781,  son  of  Matthew 
and  Hannah  (Sargeant)  Harvey  and  descendant  of 
William  Harvey  of  Plymouth  (1639)  and  Taunton, 
Mass.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Wood, of  Bosca wen,  and  entered  Dartmouth,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1806;  then  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  John  Harris,  at  Hopkinton,  and  began  practice 
in  that  town  in  1809.  Soon  becoming  a  leader  in 
the  Democratic  party,  he  represented  Hopkinton  in 
the  legislature  in  1814r-20,  and  during  the  last  three 
terms  was  speaker.  Elected  to  congress,  he  served 
for  four  years,  1821-35;  returning ~to  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  was  a  member  of  its  senate  in  1825-28, 
was  president  of  that  body  in  1826-28  and  sat  in  the 
executive  council  in  1828-30.  In  1830  he  became 
governor,  but  in  the  same  year  ■was  appointed  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  New  Hampshire,  and 
on  Feb.  38,  1831,  resigned  the  executive  chair. 
Judge  Harvey  remained  on  the  bench  until  his 
death,  but  during  that  time  he  deigned  to  hold  the 
humbler  office  of  moderator  of  town  meeting,  to 
■which  he  was  frequently  called.  As  governor  he 
made  himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  then,  as 
at  all  times,  his  influence  was  widely  felt.  Mc- 
Clintock,  the  historian,  says  of  him;  "In  social  na- 
ture he  was  generous,  kind  and  sympathetic,  in 
moral  character,  honest  and  truthful;  in   religious 


life,  fervent  and  liberal.  .  .  .  His  whole  personal 
identity  partook  more  of  the  ideal  than  the  actual, 
though  he  was  not  so  ideal  as  to  be  impractical."  At 
one  time  he  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society.  Dartmouth  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  iu  1855.  Judge  Harvey  was 
married,  Sept.  21,  1811,  to  Margarette,  daughter  of 
Zebulon  Rowe,  of  Newburyport,  JIass.,  who  bore 
him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  died,  April  7,  1866,, 
at  Concord,  whichhad  been  his  home  since  1850. 

HARPER,  Joseph  Morrill,  physician,  and 
acting  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1831),  was  born 
at  Limerick,  York  co. ,  Me.,  June  31,  1789,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  (Godfrey)  Harper,  and  descend- 
ant of  a  Scotch-Irishman,  who  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  settling  at 
Newbury.  His  mother  was  of  English  descent, 
and  of  a  family  which  had  come  to  New  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  From  1773  until  1783 
Samuel  Harper  lived  at  Sanboruton,  N.  H. ;  later 
resided  at  Brentwood,  his  native  place,  removing 
thence  to  Limerick.  He  fought  under  Geu.  Stark 
at  Bennington,  but  for  his  services  received  Conti- 
nenal  money,  which  proved  worthless,  and  in  conse- 
quence could  afford  his  children  only  a  limited  educa- 
tion. In  1806  Joseph  Harper  became  a  student  in 
the  academy  at  Fryeburg,  Me. ;  in  1807-08  had  charge 
of  district  schools,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  he  continued  under  Dr. 
William  Swasey,  of  Limerick, 
and  Dr.  Jonathan  Kittredge, 
of  Canterbury..  After  attend- 
ing lectures  at  Fryeburg, .  and 
Boston,  Mass.,  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1810-11  at  Sanboru- 
ton; then  removed  to  Canter- 
bury. In  January,  1813,  he 
joined  the  regular  army  as  sec- 
ond surgeon,  4th  infantry,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until 
the  war  closed  in  1815.  He 
then  returned  to  Canterbury, 
and  for  several  years  devoted 
his  talents  to  his  profession. 
About  that  time  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  New  Hampshire  ^  y  •  / 
Medical  Society.  In  March,  At  jf  / rT^-/^^.^^ c 
1826,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  •  '^^^-  <'  "-V^^^— j 
legislature  by  the  Democrats, and  in  1827  was  returned; 
in  1829  he  was  sent  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  both 
houses  entirely  satisfied  his  constituents.  In  1830  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  senate,  and  when  that  body  was 
organized  was  chosen  its  president.  On  Feb.  28, 1831, 
Gov.  Harvey  resigned  his  office  to  become  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  court  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  Harper,  by  virtue  of  office,  succeeded  him,  re- 
maining in  the  executive  chair  until  June.  In 
JIarch  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive to  congress,  and  in  December  took  his  seat  in 
that  body;  in  1833  was  re-elected,  and  served  for 
two  years  more,  closing  his  political  life  in  March, 
1835.  He  supported  Jackson's  measures,  and,  though 
not  a  fluent  speaker,  by  his  steadfast  adhesion  to 
Democratic  principles  did  much  to  help  the  cause 
he  loved.  During  his  last  term  he  was  on  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  and  during  the  last  session 
acted  as  chairman  the  greater  jiart  of  the  time. 
Returning  to  Canterbury,  Gov.  Harper  engaged 
in  farming  and  in  transacting  business,  as  agent, 
trustee,  attorney,  also  serving  as  justice  ot  the 
peace  and  quorum.  He  frequently  lectured  ou  the 
subject  of  temperance.  He  was  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Bank,  Concord,  also  a  director  in  a 
savings  bank  in  that  city,  and  president  of  an  in- 
surance company  in  Canterbury.  Gov.  Harper 
was  married  at  Canterbury,  June  6,  1816,  to 
Elizabeth,    daughter    of    Obadiah    Clough.      She 
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bore  him  two  soas  and  a  daughter.  Tlieir  son, 
Charles  Augustus,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  became 
a  lawyer,  settling  at  Clarksburg,  Va.,  whence  he 
removed  to  Texas  and  was  colonel  of  the  Texan 
rangers  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Gov.  Harper 
died  at  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  15,  1865. 

DINSMOOK,  Samuel,  sixteenth  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1831-34),  was  born  at  Windham, 
Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1766,  fourth  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Cochran)  Dinsmoor,  and  de- 
scendant on  both  sides  of  the  Scotch-Irish  founders 
of  the  town.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1789,  read  law,  and  settled  at  Keeue  in  1792.  Hav- 
ing had  an  interest  in  military  matters  from  his 
youth,  he  organized  the  Keene  light  infantry,  and  for 
many  years  was  major-general  of  militia.  In  1808 
he  was  postmaster  of  the  town;  in  1811  was  sent  to 
congress,  where  he  served  for  two  years,  and  voted 
for  the  war  grant  bill.  Upon  his  return  to  New 
Hampshire  he  was  appointed  collector  .of  the  direct 
tax;  subsequently  was  judge  of  probate,  and  in  1821 
became  a  state  councillor.  In  June,  1832,  he  was 
regularly  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Democrats, 
but  at  the  election  in  1823  he  was  defeated  by  Levi 
Woodbury,  at  that  time  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  there  being  no  election  by  the  people.  In  1881 
he  was  made  governor,  and  held  the  office  for  three 
successive  terms.  While  he  was  in  office  Gen.  La- 
fayette visited  the  state,  on  invitation  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  was  received  with  great  demonstrations. 
Gov.  Dinsmoor  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ashuelot 
Bank,  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  married  at  Londonderry  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Gen.  George  Reid ,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
Mary  (Woodburn)  Reid.  Samuel  Dinsmoor,  gov- 
ernor in  1849-53,  was  their  son.  Gov.  Dinsmoor 
died  at  Keene,  N.  H.?  March  15, 1835. 

BADGER,  William,  seventeenth  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1834r-36),  was  born  at  Gilmanton, 
Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13,  1779,  son  of  Joseph 
Badger,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  (Parsons)  Badger,  and  de- 
scendant of  Giles  Badger,  who  was  the  tirst  that 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  Badger,  a  native  of  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  removed  to  New  Hampshire  (Gilmanton), 
in  1763,  and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  serving  as  member  of  the  provincial 
congress,  as  colonel  of  militia,  and  as  brigadier- 
general  (in  1780),  as  judge  of  probate,  as  member  of 
the  convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  constitution, 
and  as  member  of  the  state  council.  The  early 
part  of  William  Badger's  life  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness. In  1810  his  fellow  townsmen  sent  him  to  the 
legislature,  where  he  remained  for  two  years;  tlien, 
after  .an  interval,  he  served  in  the  senate,  1814-16,  rep- 
resenting the  6th  district,  and  during  the  last  year 
presided  over  that  body.  As  one  of  the  associate 
justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1816-20,  he 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and  as  high  sheriff  of  Stafford 
county  iu  1820-30,  he  honored  his  office.  Popular 
manners,  and  a  spirit  of  hospitality,  combined,  Avith 
native  ability,  and  especially  sound  judgment,  to 
advance  hini;  in  1834  he  was  elected  governor  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  by  a  large  majority,  and  in 
1835  was  re-elected.  McClintock,  one  of  New 
Hampshire's' historians,  says  of  him:  "During  the 
'Indian  stream'  territory  troubles  his  duties  were 
of  great  responsibility,  but  he  performed  them  with 
promptness  and  at  the  same  time  judiciously.  A 
man  with  less  care  and  prudence  might  have  greatly 
increased  our  border  difficulties.  His  course  re- 
ceived the  hearty  commendation  of  all  parties,  and 
doubtless  saved  us  from  a  war  with  Great  Britain." 
Subsequently,  and  at  three  different  times,  he  was 
chosen  a  presidential  elector.  Gov.  Badger  was 
very  tall,  and  at  times  exceedingly  stout,  but  he 
was  always  active.     He  was  twice  married:  first. 


to  Martha,  daughter  of  Rev.  Isaac  Smith;  there 
were  two  children  bi'  that  marriage,  a  son,  John,  and 
a  daughter,  Martha;  both  died  in  early  life.  He  was 
married,  second,  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  to  Hannah 
Pearson,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Judith  (Bad- 
ger) Cogswell.  They  had  sons,  Joseph  and  William, 
graduates  of  Dartmouth,  the  latter  au  officer  in  the 
Federal  army  in  the  civil  war.  Gov.  Badger  died  at 
Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Sept.  21,  1852. 

HILIi,  Isaac,  journalist  and  eighteenth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1836-39),  was  born  in 
Somerville,  Mass.,  April  6,  1788,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Hannah  (Russell)  Hill,  and  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham Hill,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1636,  settling  at  Charlestown.  Of  French 
war  and  revolutionary  stock  on  both  sides,  he  was 
imbued  with  patriotic  ideas  at  an  earljage.  In  1798 
the  family  removed  to  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  and 
there  he  went  to  school,  gathering  nuts  to  pay  for 
his  books,  for  his  parents  were  poor,  and  for  that 
reason  also  gaining  a  scant  educatiou.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  publisher  of 
the  "  Farmer's  Cabinet,"  and  made  the  journey  to 
his  new  home,  Amheret,  N.  H.,  on  horseback.  His 
hours  after  work  were  spent  in  study,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  he  felt  qualified  in 
all  respects  to  enter  the  field  of  journalism.  For 
that  purpose,  in  April,  1809,  he  removed  to  Concord, 
having  as  capital  the  nominal 
sumo? $1;  but,  full  of  hopeful- 
ness, assumed  charge  of  the 
"  American  Patriot";  soon  be- 
came the  owner  of  that  news- 
paper, and  changed  its  name 
to  the  "  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot." As  an  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party  it  attained  a 
large  circulation ;  many  of  its 
contributors  were  prominent 
men ,  and  through  it  the  editor 
exerted  a  personal  influence  so 
great  that  he  was  said  to  '  'carry  / 
NewHampshire  iu  his  breeches  ij 
pocket."  Hewasafacile writer, 
and  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best  journalists  of  his  day, 
turning  off  sheet  after  sheet 
of  manuscript  without  emen- 
dation, often  keeping  up  at 
the  same  time  a  running  conversation  with  an  oc- 
casional caller  or  visitor.  Many  of  his  editorials 
were  composed  at  the  case  without  copy.  His 
political  articles  were  marked  bj"^  great  vigor  and 
power,  and  were  trenchant  and  incisive.  Soon  after 
taking  charge  of  the  "  Patriot"  the  fierce  discussion 
preliminary  to  the  war  of  1812  began,  in  which  Mr. 
Hill  supported  Madison  most  energetically.  He 
stoutly  advocated  entire  religious  equality,  labored 
assiduously  to  utilize  the  water-power  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  early  history  of  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
facturing in  New  England  advocated  the  exemption 
of  these  corporate  interests  from  taxation,  thereby 
inviting  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  their 
aid.  Later  he  favored  largely  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, taking  issue  with  a  portion  of  his  party  on 
questions  arising  from  their  extension,  which  ulti- 
mately were  carried  in  his  favor.  He  also  published 
and  sold  books  for  many  years,  but  about  1829  en- 
trusted his  business  to  others,  being  engrossed  by 
political  affairs.  Mr.  Hill  was  clerk  of  the  state  sen- 
ate in  1819,  and  afterwards  state  senator — in  1820-22 
and  1837,  and  was  second  comptroller  of  the  national 
treasury,  1829-30,  under  Jackson,  to  whom  he  be- 
came confidential  adviser  and  life-long  friend,  being, 
with  Amos  Kendall,  a  member  of  the  famous 
"kitchen  cabinet."  He  was  renominated,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  senate.     !Mr.  Hill  took  a  seat  as  U.  S. 
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senator  in  1831,  and  retained  it  until  1836,  wlien  he 
resigned  to  become  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
being  elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority.  He 
was  reelected  in  1837  and  1838.  He  was  appointed 
sub-treasurer  at  Boston  by  Van  Buren,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  independent  treasury,  but  was 
removed  by  Harrison  about  a  year  later.  Ou  account 
of  dis.satisf action  with  the  management  of  the  "  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,"  which  was  in  other  bands,  he 
in  1840  established  "Hill's  Patriot,"  in  connection 
with  liis  sons,  and  continued  it  until  1847,  when  the 
two  journals  were  united.  A  practical  and  experi- 
mental farmer,  he  did  much  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  state,  contributing  to  various  journals  on  that 
subject,  and  publishing  for  several  years  the  "Farm- 
er's Monthly  Visitor,"  in  whicli  his  best  descriptive 
articles  are  to  be  found.  He  was  senior  grand  war- 
den of  the  Grand  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  1836.  In 
religion  he  was  an  ardent  Episcopalian.  This  physi- 
call3'  feeble  man  assisted  his  mother,  educated  tliree 
brothers  and  live  sisters,  fought  his  way  by  sheer 
energy,  made  his  name  a  watchword  in  tlie  state,  a 
power  in  New  England  and  the  country,  and  left  his 
mark  enduringly  upon  his  party  and  the  people.  He 
was  married  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  2,  1814,  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Susannah  (Mc- 
Clary)  Ayer.  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Their  son,  George  JlcClary,  was  the 
unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
in  1884.  Gov.  Hill  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  23,  1851. 

PAGE,  Jolm,  nineteenth  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  (1839—42),  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Graf- 
ton CO.,  N.  H.,  May  31,  1787,  sou  of  John  Page  and 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Rice,  of  Landafif, 
N.  H.  His  father,  a  native  of  Lunenburg,  Worces- 
ter co.,  Mass.,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Rindge 
about  1761,  and  helped  build  a  log  house  for  their 
dwelling  place.  By  doing  sutler's  work  he  was  en- 
abled to  buy  some  land  in  the  township;  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  spent  at  the  Great  Ox- bow  (Newbury), 
taking  care  of  cattle,  and  with  his  earnings  bought 
land  in  Haverhill,  some  of  which  is  still  owned  by 
descendants.  He  was  a  man  of  great  agility  and 
strength,  and  it  is  related  that  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  one  of  his  yoke  of  oxen  and  vault 
over  both.  ilrs.  Hannah  (Rice)  Green,  who  be- 
came his  third  wife,  "was  a  woman  of  great  superi- 
ority of  mind  and  character  and  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  moral  and  intellectual 
habits  of  their  children. "  John  Page,  the  son,  at- 
tended school  regularly  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  gave  up  study  to  help  his  father  free 
the  homestead  from  debt.  As  the  years  passed  he 
became  prominent  in  the  town  in  various  ways; 
was  chosen  selectman,  assessor  of  taxes  for  his  dis- 
trict in  1815,  was  a  Democratic  representative  in 
1818-20  and  again  in  1835;  register  of  deeds  for 
Grafton  county  in  1827,  and  again  in  1839-35.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1813  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  at 
Stewartstown,  on  the  New  Hampshire  frontier.  In 
June,  1835,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  to 
complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Isaac  Hill  and 
served  until  March,  1837.  In  1838  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  executive  council;  but  in  1839  left  it  to  occupy 
the  governor's  chair.  While  chief  executive  he  took 
particular  interest  in  promoting  agriculture  in  the 
state  and  in  forwarding  Prof.  Jackson's  geological 
survey.  On  returning  to  private  life  Gov.  Page 
spent  his  time  in  farming,  though  he  retained  an 
acquaintance  with  public  affairs,  and  was  influen- 
tial in  securing  the  building  of  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord and  Montreal  railroad.  He  was  married  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Maj.  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Hazen)  Merrill,  who  bore  him  eight  sous  aud  a 
daughter.  Gov.  Page  died  at  Haverhill,  N.  H. , 
Sept.  8,  1865 


HtrBBARB,  Henry,  twentieth  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  (1842-44),  was  born  at  Charlestowu, 
Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  May  3,  1784,  son  of  John  and 
Prudence  (Stevens)  Hubbard,  grandson  of  Rev.  John 
Hubbard  of  Nortlifield,  Mass.,  and  also  a  descend- 
ant of  George  Hubbard,  of  Wethersfield  (1638),  Guil- 
ford and  Milford,  Conn.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1803;  read  law  under  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Mason  at  Portsmouth,  and  began  practice  at  Charles- 
town;  was  a  supporter  of  the  Unitarian  church;  was 
moderator  of  town  meeting  several  times,  and  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature  eleven  times,  in  1812-27, 
being  speaker  in  182.5-27.  As  solicitor  for  Cheshire 
county,  1823-38,  he  sustained  so  excellent  a  reputa- 
tion that  when  Sullivan  county  was  incorporated, 
1827,  he  was  made  its  judge  of  probate,  and  served 
for  two  years.  Originally  a  Federalist,  he  became  a 
Democrat,  and  as  such  was  a  member  of  congress 
1831-35;  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  on 
claims:  gave  untiring  support  to  the  pension  act  of 
1832,  aud  in  1834  was  speaker  jyro  tempore.  In 
1834  he  entered  the  national  senate,  where  for  six 
years  he  had  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  party.  After  he  left 
the  governor's  chair  he  continued  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  politics,  and  is  credited  with  having  brought 
forward  Franklin  Pierce  at  the  right  moment  for 
his  success  in  the  Baltimore  convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  presidency.  In  1846  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  held  the  office  of  sub-treasurer 
during  Polk's  administration,  re- 
turning to  Charlestown  in  1849. 
The  people  of  the  state  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  faithful- 
ness, as  is  shown  by  the  many 
positions  held  by  him.  He  was 
an  energetic  lawyer,  and  his'a-ank 
was  high  in  the  profession.  His 
voice  was  powerful,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  political  speeches  "were 
literally  thundered."  Gov.  Hub- 
bard was  married  at  Charlestown, 
Nov.  30,  1813,  to  Sally  Walker, 
daughter  of  Aaron  and  Phyla  ( Wal- 
ker) Dean,  who  bore  him  four  sons 
and  a  daughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  chief-justice  John  J.  Gilchrist.  Gov.  Hub- 
bard died  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1857. 

STEELE,  John  Hardy,  twenty-first  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1844-46),  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
Rowan  co.,  N.  C,  Jan.  4, 1789.  His  father,  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina 
early  in  life,  and  established  himself  as  a  brick 
maker  at  Salisbury.  The  son  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  had  very  limited  opportunities  of 
gaining  an  education,'  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  apprenticed  to  a  maker  of  Windsor  chairs,  gigs 
and  sulkies.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Morison,  of  Peterboro, 
N.  H.,  a  carriage  maker  by  trade,  happened  to  re- 
side for  a  time  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  young  Steele  induced  him  to  go 
North,  which  he  did,  arriving  at  Peterboro  in  May, 
1811.  He  at  first  worked  for  Capt.  Jloiison  at  car- 
riage making,  afterwards  at  machine-making,  receiv- 
ing $13  per  month,  but  developed  mechanical  skill  so 
rapidly  that  he  became  a  manufacturer  himself,  and 
in  1817  put  in  operation  the  first  power  loom  used 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  1824  he  erected  a  cotton 
mill  at  West  Peterboro,  and  this  he  superintended 
until  1845,  also  carrying  on  a  farm  there.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  legi.slature  in  1839,  and  repre- 
sented the  old  Hillsboro  district  in  the  council  in 
1840  and  1841.  In  1843,  partly  for  his  health,  partly 
to  examine  new  machinery  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture, he  visited  England,  and  before  his  return 
made  a  tour  of  Ireland.  Elected  governor  by  the 
Democrats,  he  served  for  two  terms  (1844-46),  and 
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then  returned  to  his  farm,  which  he  tilled  according 
to  the  most  scientific  methods  of  agriculture;  but  as 
this  occupation  was  not  remunerative,  he  abandoned 
it  before  his  death  and  returned  to  Peterboro 
Tillage.  He  was  moderator  of  town  meetings  iu 
1830-38,  and  selectiuau  iu  1846,  in  addition  to  the 
more  important  offices  held,  and  was  held  in  high 
■esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  efforts  to  ad- 
vance their  welfare  and  for  his  personal  worth. 
■Gov.  Steele  was  married  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Nov. 
5,  1816,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and  Belinda 
(Bardwell)  Mooie,  who  bore  him  five  sons.  She 
■died  in  1831,  and  on  Jan.  8,  1833,  he  was  married  to 
her  sister,  Nancy,  who  bore  him  a  sou.  Gov.  Steele 
died  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  July  3,  1865. 

COIiBY,  Anthony,  twenty -second  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1846--47),  was  born  at  New  London, 
N.  H.,  Nov.  13,  1795,  son  of  Joseph  Colby.  The 
-ancestral  line  has  been  followed  back  to  three  cru- 
saders of  Danish  antecedents,  whose  home  was  Inge- 
worth  manor,  Colby,  iu  the  town  of  Cawston,  near 
Norwich,  England.  Only  one,  Robert,  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  he  is  accounted  the  progenitor 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  family.  In  1351 
John  De  Colby  was  knighted  for  service  in  the  wars 
with  France  and  Scotland.  Among  Winthrop's 
company  of  Puritan  emigrants  to  New  England  in 
1630  was  au  Anthony  Colb}',  of  Roos  Hall,  Beccles, 
Suffolk,  the  second  son  of  Thoma.s  and  Beatrice 
(Felton)  Colby,  his  mother  being 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Fel- 
ton, of  Playford.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Church  of 
Boston,  built  the  first  house  in 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  was 
the  founder  of  Amesbury,  where 
still  stands  his  house,  built  in 
1647.  Many  of  his  descendants 
distinguished  themselves  in  King 
Pliilip's  war,  in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  Gov.  Colby's, 
mother  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of 
Londonderry,  N.  H.  His  father, 
bought  a  portion  of  the  Ma- 
souian  grant  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  served  for  a  long  period  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, having  as  an  associate  and  intimate  friend 
Capt.  Ebeneze^  Webster.  After  obtaining  a  com- 
mon school  education,  Anthony  Colby  took  up 
manufacturing,  and  in  1828  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature.  When  elected  to  the  executive  chair 
he  received  the  heartiest  congratulations  from 
Daniel  Webster,  between  whom  and  himself  as 
strong  a  friendship  existed  as  between  their  fathers. 
He  was  the  first  Whig  to  become  chief  magis- 
trate since  Gov.  Bell.  To  one  who  twitted  him 
on  the  shortness  of  his  administration,  he  made 
answer  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  administra- 
tion the  state  had  ever  had,  for  he  had  satisfied  the 
people  in  one  terra,  and  no  other  governor  had  ever 
done  that.  He  established,  at  New  London,  Colby 
Academy,  an  institution  under  Baptist  control, 
which  was  endowed  by  his  family,  and  in  1850-70 
was  a  tmstee  of  Dartmouth  College,  of  which  two 
of  his  sons  were  graduates.  He  received  from  it  iu 
1850  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  He  was  major- 
general  of  the  state  militia  for  many  years,  and 
held  other  positions  of  trust,  especially  in  religious 
and  educational  interests  of  the  state.  "Naturally 
intrepid,  he  originated  and  carried  ■  on  a  variety  of 
business  operations  much  in  advance  of  his  times,  and 
fearlessly  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a  leader." 
Like  his  father,  he  was  a  pillar  in  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, and  did  much  to  promote  its  growth  in 
the  state.  McClintock,  the  historian,  wrote  of  him 
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"  He  seemed  to  illustrate  in  his  noble,  cheerful  life 
the  effects  of  the  companionship  of  the  granite  hills. 
His  great  heart,  sparkling  wit,  fine  physical  vigor 
and  merry  laugh  made  his  presence  a  joy  at  all  time, 
and  welcome  everywhere."  Gov.  Colby's  first  wife 
was  Mary  Everett,  and  their  son,  Daniel  Everett,  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  state  militia  in  1863-64.  His 
second  wife  was  Mrs.  Eliza  Richardson,  of  Boston. 
Gov.  Colby  died  at  New  London,  N.  H.,  July  13,1873. 
WIIiLIAUS,     Jared    Warner,    twenty-third. 

fovernor  of  New  Hampshire  (1847-49),  was  born  at 
^est  Woodstock,  Windham  co..  Conn.,  Dec.  23, 
1796,  son  of  Capt.  Andrew  and  Sarah  (Skinner)  Wil- 
liams, and  descendant  of  Robert  Williams,  whO' 
settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1637.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1818,  studied  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  settled  at  Lauca,ster,  N.  H. , 
to  practice  his  profession.  He  represented  the  town 
iu  the  legislature  iu  1830-31;  was  register  of  probate 
in  i832-37;  entered  the  state  senate  iu  1833,  and  was 
its  president  in  1834r-35.  In  1835-36  he  served  again 
in  the  lower  house.  His  next  election  was  to  con- 
gress from  the  6th  district,  his  term  of  service  lasting 
from  Sept.  4,  1837,  to  March  3,  1841.  In  1853  be 
was  made  a  judge  of  probate.  As  chief  executive 
(1847-49),  he  merited  the  eulogy  of  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries: "He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  type  of 
character,  winning  social  qualities,  and  rare  abilities. 
His  various  honors  sat  easily  upon  him,  and  vanity 
did  not  manifest  itself."  The  death  of  Hon.  Charles 
G.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  November, 
1853,  left  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  which  was 
filled  b}'-  the  election  of  Judge  Williams.  The  latter 
took  his  seat  Dec.  13,  1853,  and  remained  until 
March  3,  1855.  In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  Dartmouth  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  A.M.  iu  1825,  and  Brown  that  of 
LL.D.  iu  1852.  Gov.  Williams  was  married  atWood- 
stock.  Conn.,  1824,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alvin  and 
Bethiah  (Clapp)  Bacon,  who  bore  him  two  sons.  Their 
son,  George  Canning,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
(1844);  Jared  Irving,atBrownUniversity(1854).  Gov. 
Williams  died  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Sept.  29,  1864. 

DINSMOOR,  Samuel,  twenty-fourth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1849-52),  was  born  at  Keene,  N. 
H.,  May  8, 1799,  eldest  sou  of  Gov.  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Reid)  Dinsmoor.  He  was  so  precocious  that  at  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  fitted  to  enter  college,  but  was 
held  back  for  a  year,  and  then  was  matriculated  at 
Dartmouth,  where  in  1814  he  was  graduated.  After 
reading  law  under  his  father  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1818,  and  began  practice  in  his  native  town, 
but  in  1819  left  it  for  a  time,  accompanying  Gen. 
James  Miller  to  Arkansas  territory,  of  which  the 
latter  had  been  appointed  governor.  Later  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  obtain  property  left  by  his  mother's 
brother,  a  wealthy  banker,  and  while  abroad  at- 
tained great  proficiency  in  the  French  language.  On 
the  visit  to  New  Hampshire  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  Mr. 
Dinsmoor  was  one  of  two  commissioners  appointed 
to  receive  him  at  the  state  line  and  conduct  him  to 
Concord.  He  became  cashier  of  the  Ashuelot  Bank, 
at  Keene,  on  its  organization,  retained  the  position 
for  many  years,  and  was  afterwards  president. 
Elected  governor  on  the  Democrat  ticket  in  1849,  he 
served  for  two  terms,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  people  at  large,  declining  a  subsequent  re-elec- 
tion, which  was,  however,  later  forced  upon  him. 
His  messages  to  the  legislature  were  marked  by  a 
courtesy  that  was  a  distinguished  characteristic  of 
the  man.  He  was  married:  first,  at  Weathersfield, 
Vt.,  Sept.  11,  1844,  to  Ann  Eliza,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  Jarvis,  who  bore  him  two  sons.  She  died 
in  1849.  Second,  at  Nashua,  in  May,  1853,  to  Mrs. 
Catharine  Pickman  (Abbot)  Fox,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Abbot,  and  widow  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Gov. 
Dinsmoor  died  at  Keene  N.  H.,  Feb.  24,  1869. 
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MARTIN,  Noah,  twenty-flftli  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  (1853-o4),  was  born  at  Epsom,  N.  H  , 
July  26,  1801,  sou  of  Samuel  Martiu  and  Sally, 
daughter  of  Maj.  James  Cochraue,  of  Pembroke, 
and  great-grandson  of  Nathaniel  and  Margaret 
(ilitchell)  JIartin.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and  settled  in  London- 
4erry,  N.  H.  His  father  served  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  He  was  educated  at  a  district  school,  and 
later  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Curtis,  of 
Epsom,  and  completed  his  classical  course  at  Pem- 
broke Acatlemy,  of  which  the  venerable  Father  Vose 
■was  then  principal.  Choosing  medicine  as  his  pro- 
fession, he  began  his  studies  under  Dr.  G.  Pillsbury, 
of  Pembroke,  continued  them  with  Dr.  Graves  of 
Deerfiekl,  and  then  entered  the  iledical  School  at 
Dartmouth,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1824.  He 
was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Graves,  of  Deerfield, 
for  the  ensuing  j'ear,  and  in  1835  located  at  Great 
Falls,  where  he  spent  nine  years  (1825-1834), 
building  up  for  himself  a  lucrative  and  extensive 
practice.  He  removed  to  Dover  in  1834,  wliere  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  As  a  physician 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  his  own 
section,  his  counsel  and  advice  being  eagerly  sought 
in  difficult  and  complicated  cases.  In -politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  of  tlie  Jeffersouian  type.  He  was 
a  representative  to  the  state  legislature  from  Somers- 
■worlh  in  1830,  and  from  Dover  in  1837,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  state  prison. 
He  sat  in  the  senate,  1885-36,  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  banks,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary,  and  on  the  committee 
on  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  1835 ;  and  in 
1836  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judici- 
ciary,  and  a  member  of  that  on  schools  and  semi- 
naries of  learning.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state,  1852, 1853,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served 
with  satisfaction  to  his  party.  During  his  term 
he  proposed  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  com- 
mission, and  he  urged  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture as  a  branch  of  education  in  the  schools.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  following  medical  societies: 
Strafford  District  Medicjil  Society,  1835,  and  its 
president  in  1841-42;  New  Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ciety 1836,  its  president  in  1858;  American  Medical 
Association,  1849.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Dover  Jledical  AssDciatiou.  and  its  first  president 
in  1849;  re-elected  president  1850.  In  1849  he  was 
a  delegate  frojii  tlie  New  Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ciety to  examine  the  medical  students  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  delivered  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class.  He  was  president  of  the  Strafford 
County  Savings  Bank  at  Dover,  1844-52,  when  he 
resigned;  a  director  of  the  Dover  Bank,  1847-55;  a 
director  of  the  Strafford  Bank,  1860-63.  He  was 
president  of  the  Dover  Library,  1851-53.  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Reformation 
for  Juvenile  Offenders,  1855.  He  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  its  vice-president  in  1851 ;  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  in  1853;  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  in  1853,  and  a  vTce-president  in  1855;  a  Free- 
mason and  Odd  Fellow.  Dr.  Martin  was  married, 
in  1835,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  and 
Abiah  (Kingman)  Woodburj',  of  Harrington.  He 
died  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  May  38,  1863. 

BAKEB,  Nathaniel  Bradley,  twenty- sixth 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1854-55),  was  born 
in  that  part  of  Hillsboro  now  Henuiker,  N.  H., 
Sept.  39,  1818,  eldest  sou  of  Abel  and  Nancy 
(Bradley)  Baker.  His  mother  wasa  daugliter  of  Sam- 
uel Bradley,  of  Concord,  a  man  of  much  local 
distinction.  His  grandfather,  Abel  Baker,  a  native 
of  Berlin,  Mass.,  removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
1789,   and  built  the  first  grist  mill  and  first  saw 


mill  in  the  town.  Nathaniel  Baker  was  educated  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  at  Harvatrd,  being 
graduated  in  1839  in  the  same  class  with  Edward 
Everett  Hale;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  at  Concord,  and  began  practice  there  in  1843. 
In  1841-45  he  was  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
"New  Hampshire  Patriot ;"  in  1845. was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  in  1846 
clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature  of  Mem- 
mack  county.  He  was  a  lepresentative  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1850-51,  and  speaker  both  years;  was  a 
presidential  elector  in  1853,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  now 
famous  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord.  In  1856,  the 
year  after  he  left  the  governor's  cliair,  he  removed 
to  Clinton,  la.,  where  he  continued  his  law  practice. 
In  1859-61  he  served  in  the  legislature,  and  during 
the  session  of  1860,  and  the  extra  session  of  1861, 
acted  with  the  Republicans.  In  July,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  Iowa,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  his  death.  Gov.  Laker  was 
married.  May  10,  1843,  to  Lucretia  M.  Tenbroeck, 
who  bore  him  four  children.  He  died  at  Des  Moines, 
la.,  Sept.  11,  18T6.  The  grave  of  Gov.  Baker  is 
marked  by  a  tall  granite  shaft,  and  the  corners  of 
the  lot  by  four  cannon  which  bear  marks  of  service 
in  the  civil  war. 

METCALF,  Kalph,  twenty -seventh  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1855-57),  was  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Sullivan  CO.,  N.  H.,  Nov.  31,  1798,  eldest  sou 
of  Hon.  John  and  Ruby  (Converse)  Sletcalf.  In  1635 
Michael,  son  of  Rev.  Leonard  ^Metcalf,  of  Norwich, 
England,  became  a  dissenter  and  in  1637  emigrated 
to  New  England  with  his  family,  arriving  at  Bos- 
ton. His  descendants  migrated  to  different  parts  of 
Massacli\isetts  colony,  some  to  Oakham,  where  John, 
father  of  Ralph,  was  born,  and  whence  in  early 
manhood  he  removed  to  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  to  en- 
gage in  lumbering  and  farming.  Ralph  worked  on 
the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
then,  owing  to  lameness,  was  obliged  to  take  up  a 
less  active  kind  of  life  and  decided  to  be  a  profes- 
sional man.  His  father,  wlicise  means  were  small, 
contrived  to  give  him  $100  and  the  young  man,  after 
studying  in  the  academy  at  Chester,  Vt.,  entered 
Dartmouth  in  1819;  he  left  in  1821  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Literar}'  Scientific  find  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  but  in  1633  rejoined  his 
class  and  in  1823  was  graduated.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  weeks  which  were  spent  at  Concord  in 
studying  law  and  in  eililing  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Patriot"  during  the  absence  of  its  proprietor,  he 
lived  at  Charlestown  for  two  years,  continuing  his 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  Henry  Hubbard,  subse- 
quentl3'  governor.  Claremont  became  his  place  of 
residence  in  1825,  and  there  he  read  law  under  Hon. 
George  B.  Upham;  in  1826  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  until  1828  practiced  at  Newport,  Sullivaa 
CO.;  then  became  a  partner  of  Judge  Waterman, 
at  Bingliamlon,  N.  Y.  Dissatisfied  with  his  pros- 
pects, Jletcalf  returned  to  New  Hampshire  in  1830, 
and  lived  at  Claremont  until  .lune,  1831,  at  which 
time  he  became  secretary  of  state,  and  again  re- 
moved to  Concord.  In  1835  George  Thompson,  the 
English  anti-slavery  lecturer,  visited  Concord  and 
Metcalf  was  one  of  the  citizens  who  formally  met  to 
denounce  him  as  "  a  foreign  emissary  "  who  was  as- 
sailing the  institutions  of  the  country.  During  his 
secieUuyship,  which  was  held  for  five  years,  Met- 
calf declined  the  attorney-genei-alship.  In  1888-40 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  treasury  department  in  Wash- 
ington, then  after  a  residence  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
he,  in  1841,  opened  an  office  at  Newport.  He  was 
register  of  probate  for  Sullivan  county  in  1845-51; 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  compile  the  state  laws 
in  1850;  represented  Newport  in  the  legislature  in 
1853  and  1858.     The  Know-Nothing  party  nom- 
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inated  liim  as  its  candidate  for  the  governbrsliip  iu 
1855,  and  he  received  32,769  votes  out  of  a  totai  of 
64, 690.  In  1856  lie  was  reuominated  but  fell  short 
of  an  election  by  the  people  and  was  placed  in  office 
by  the  legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  ac- 
quirements and  sound  judgment.  He  was  married: 
first,  in  January,  1835,  to  Lucretia  Ann,  daughter 
of  Nathan  Bingham,  of  Claremont,  who  died  in 
1836;  second,  on  Nov.  10,  1843,  to  Martha  Ann, 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Gilmore,  of  Newport,  who 
bore  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Gov.  Met- 
calf  died  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  Aug.  26,  1858. 

HAIIiE,  ■William,  twenty-eiglith  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1857-59),  was  born  at  Putney, 
Windham  co.,  Vt..  May,  1807,  son  of  John  and 
Eunice  (Henry)  Haile.  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  Chesterfield, 
N.  H.,  and  not  long  after  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Ezekiel  Pierce,  Sr.  After  teacliiug 
for  two  years,  he  in  1823  entered  Mr.  Pierce's  store 
as  a  clerk;  but  five  years  later  borrowed  a  small 
sum  and  opened  a  store  of  his  own  at  Centre  village. 
His  attention  having  been  called  to  the  abundant 
water  power  at  Hiusdale,  he  became  convinced  that 
the  place  was  destined  to  become  an  important  one, 
and  removing  thither  about  1885,  continued  mer- 
chandizing until  1846,  when  he  engaged  iu  the 
lumber  business.  In  1849  the  firm  of  Haile  &  Todd, 
manufacturers  of  cashmeretles,  was  formed;  later 
the  style  became  Haile,  Frost  &  Co.  He  represented 
Hinsdale  in  1846-54  (two  years  excepted);  sat  iu  the 
state  senate  in  1854-55,  and  was  president  the  latter 
year;  in  1856  again  entered  the  legislature,  and  in 
that  year  was  elected  governor.  In  1873  Gov. 
Haile  removed  to  Keene,  and  was  occupied  with 
business  there  until  his  death.  He  was  married  at 
Chesterfield,  in  1838,  to  Sabrina  Shaw,  daughter  of 
Arza  and  Lydia  (Baker)  Walker.  She  boi-e  him 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  William  Henry,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  in  1856,  and  a  manufacturer  at  Hins- 
dale.   Gov.  HaUe  died  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  July22, 1876. 

GOODWIN,  Ichabod,  tweuty-niuth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1859-61),  was  born  at  North 
Berwick,  York  CO.,  Me.,  Oct.  10,  1796,  sou  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  Tompson  (G«rrish)  Goodwin,  and  descend- 
ant of  Daniel  Goodwin,  a  large  lauded  proprietor, 
who  settled  in  Berwick,  then  a  part  of  Kiltery,  in 
1652.  His  great-grandfather,  Capt.  Ichabod  Good- 
win, distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticonder- 
oga,  and  was  especially  mentioned  in  Maj.-Gen. 
Abercrombie's  report  to  Sec.  Pitt.  Mr.  Goodwin 
was  educated  at  South  Berwick  Academy,  and  on 
leaving  it  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  en- 
tered the  counting  house  of  Samuel  Lord.  Mr. 
Lord  was  largely  concerned  in  navigation,  and  in  one 
of  his  ships,  at  twenty  j'ears  of  age,  Mr.  Goodwin 
C(jmmeuced  a  seafaring  life  as  supercargo.  After 
two  very  prosperous  voyages  iu  this  capacit3"  he  took 
charge  in  the  same  employ  as  master  and  super- 
cargo. He  was  a  successful  siiipmaster  and  part 
owner  for  twelve  years.  In  1832  he  retired  from  the 
sea,  but  engaged  extensively  in  navigation  in  Ports- 
mouth, identifying  himself  with  all  the  prominent 
enterprises  of  the  place.  He  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Whig  party,  and  represented  Ports- 
mouth in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1838, 
1843,  1844,  1850,  1854  and  1856,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1850.  He  was  a 
delegate-at-large  to  the  conventions  which  nominated 
Henry  Clay  and  Gens.  Taylor  and  Scott  for  the 
presidency,  and  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  at  the 
two  first  mentioned  conventions.  He  was  for  several 
years  the  nominee  of  tlie  Whig  party  for  congress, 
when  the  members  were  chosen  at  large,  but  as  dur- 
ing that  time  the  Democratic  party  was  dominant  in 
New  Hampshire,  these  nominations  were  rather 
marks  of  esteem  than  given  in  the  hope  of  accom- 


plishing an  election.  After  the  state  was  divided 
into  congressional  districts  he  received  the  unanimous 
nomination  of  his  party  for  congrass  at  the  first  con- 
vention held  in  his  district.  This  nomination,  made 
with  more  than  a  fair  jn-ospect  of  successat  the  polls, 
he  declined,  owing  to  business  engagements  that 
needed  his  personal  attention.  He  retamed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Whig  party,  so  long  as  that  party  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  its  last 
nominee  for  governor.  At  the  rise  of  the  Republi- 
can party  Mr.  Goodwin  turned  all  the  force  of  his 
will  and  character  towards  wheeling  New  Hamp- 
shire into  the  Republican  ranks,  and  in  1859  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  Reelected  iu  1860, 
his  term  of  office  extended  to  June  5,  1861,  covering 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  raising  and 
putting  into  the  field  of  the  first  two  regiments  of  vol- 
unt«er"infautry  from  the  state.  Waite's  "  History  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  Rebellion  "  contains  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  Gov.  Goodwin's  course  at  that  time: 
"This  was  a  most  trying  periodin  the  history  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  most  nobly  and  patriotically  did  Gov. 
Goodwin  meet  the  emergency.  The  people  had  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom  andfinancial  skill,  and  when  heis- 
sued  a  call  for  men  and  money  for  the  war  they  ■  e- 
sponded  promptly.  There  were  no  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury s^ide  f  rom  whatwas  re- 
quired to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  state,  and 
the  crisis  demanded  the 
'  sinews  of  war '  in  such 
amount  as  then  seemed 
very  large,  and  that  the 
quota  of  men  called  for 
by  the  president  from 
New  Hampshire  should  be 
raised  and  made  readj'  for 
the  field  without  delay.  In 
this  dilemma  Gov.  Good- 
win appealed  to  the  bank- 
ing institutions  and  pri- 
vate individuals  of  the 
state,  and  they  promptly 
and  nobly  came  forward 
and  placed  at  his  disposal 
$680,000.  To  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature 
would  involve  delay,  and 
Gov.  Goodwin  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  act  with- 
out special  legislative  au- 
thority. Witii  a  portion  of  these  fimds  (about  fifteen 
percent,  of  the  sum  volunteered),  the  two  regiments 
were  put  into  the  field.  On  the  assembling  of  the  leg- 
islature iu  June,  in  a  valedictory  address,  he  plainly 
and  concisely'  stated  the  position  he  had  assumed  and 
the  motives  which  actuated  him.  The  legislature  at 
once  endorsed  all  his  acts  by  unanimously  passing 
the  'enabling  act,'  relieving  the  governor  of  his 
heavy  responsibility."  Mr.  Gooilwin's  experience 
and  connection  with  railroad  enterprises  was  large 
and  satisfactory.  He  became  a  director  in  the  East- 
ern Railroad  Co.,  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
S3-stem,  a  few  years  after  its  organization,  and  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Eastern  railroad  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  position-  he  held  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  also  a  director  in  the  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  Railroad  Co.  from  its  beginning; 
was  elected  president  of  that  corporation  in  1847,  re- 
maining in  that  office  for  twenty-four  years,  during 
which  time  he  successfully  carried  the  road  through 
many  difficulties.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1871, 
findingthecares  too  arduous  for  his  advancing  years. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Piscataqua  Exchange  Bank 
(now  the  First  National)  from  its  incorporation,  and 
its  president  for  a  number  of  years,  and  until  his 
death,  and  was  also  a  director  in  the  Portsmouth 
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Savings  Bank.  An  active  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Portsmouth,  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  denomination.  Gov.  Goodwin  was 
married  at  Porlsmouili,  N.  H.,  Sept.  5,  1827,  to 
Sarah  Parker,  daughter  of  William  Rice,  a  merchant, 
of  Portsmouth.  Of  seven  children,  one  sou,  Prof. 
Frank  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  and  two  daughters  sur- 
vive. The  youngest  daughter,  Susan  Boardman, 
became  the  wife  of  Adm!"  Dewey.  Gov.  Goodwin 
died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1882. 

BERRY,  Nathaniel  Springer,  thirtieth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1861-63),  was  born  at 
Bath,  Sagadahoc  co. ,  Me.,  Sept.  1,  1796,  son  of 
Abner  and  Betsy  (Springer)  Berry.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  John  Berry,  a  captain  of  infantry  iu 
the  revolutionary  war  and  of  Nathaniel  Springer 
who  commanded  a  company  of  artillery  in  the 
same  war  and  was  killed  in  action.  His  father,  a 
ship-builder  by  trade,  died  iu  1803,  leaving  the 
family  penniless,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  Nathaniel 
became  a  "  chore  boy "  in  a  tavern.  In  1807  his 
mother  was  married  to  Benjamiii  Morse,  and  in  1809 
the  family  removed  to  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  but  in  a  few 
months'  time  Nathaniel  apprenticed  himself  to  a  tan- 
ner and  currier  at  Bath,  N.  H. ,  and  there  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  public  library.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  removed  to  Bristol  to  take  charge  of 
a  tannery  on  a  salary  of  $200.  In  1820  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  and  in  1826  introduced  into 
New  Hampshire  the  process  of  tauning  with  hot 
liquids,  The  business  was  removed  to  Hebron  in 
1840  and  was  conducted  until  1857,  when  his  tan- 
nery was  burned.  He  made  his  home  at  Andover, 
Maas.,  from  1864  until  1878;  in  1878-83  lived  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  with  a  married  daughter;  then  re- 
turned to  New  Hampshire  to  end  his  days  at  Bristol 
with  his  son.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum  for  New  Hampshire  for  twenty-three  years 
and  for  Massachusetts  five  years;  was  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  iu  1841-50  and  judge  of 
probate  in  1856-61;  represented  Bristol  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1828,  1833,  1834  and  1837  and  Hebron  iu 
1854;  was  state  senator  from  the  eleventh  district  in 
1835  and  1836.  Mr.  Berry  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  twenty- two  years  and  in  1840  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore. 
The  action  of  that  convention  regarding  slavery 
Ciiused  him  to  leave  the  partj'  and  to  aid  in  organiz- 
ing the  Free-soil  party,  whose  first  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor he  became  in  1854.  In  the  same  year  his  name 
headed  the  ticket  of  the  Liberty  party.  Atlheelec 
tion  in  1846  there  was  no  choice,  but  in  June  the 
Whig,  Federal  and  Liberty  representatives  in  the 
legislature  united,  electing  John  P.  Hale  speaker 
aiid  Anthony  Colby  governor.  Mr.  Berry  received 
the  nomination  at  four  succeeding  conventions.  As 
a  Republican  candidate  in  1861  he  carried  the  stale 
by  3,000  majority  over  two  candidates,  and  in  1862 
was  reelected.  In  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion he  appointed  ex-Governor  Colby  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  ex-Gov.  Currier  one  of  his  council.  During 
his  term  of  oflice  he  enlisted,  armed  and  equipped 
fourteen  regiments  of  infantrj',  three  companies  of 
sharpshooters,  four  companies  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  heavy  artilleiy;  in  all  over  15,000  men,  all  but 
one  regiment  being  sent  to  the  front.  He  was  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  for  in  his  early  manhood  he 
bad  been  connected  with  the  34th  regiment  New 
Hampshire  militia,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Five  times  at  his  own  expense  he  visited 
Washington  on  business  concerning  these  troops.  In 
1862  he  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  governors  of 
northern  states  who  in  convention  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
prepared  an  address  to  Pres.  Lincoln  pledging  their 
contintied  support,  and  was  chosen  to  address  the 
chief-magistrate  when  it  was  presented.  "He  re- 
tired from  the  office  with    the    respect    and  good 


wishes  of  all  in  the  state.  ...  In  all  he  did  he 
was  influenced  bj'  pure  and  patriotic  motives.  His 
official  acts  were  characterized  by  care  and  prudence 
and  his  state  papers  were  clear  and  wise."  Gov. 
Berry  was  a  man  of  strong  pietj';  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Bristol, 
a  class  leader  for  thirty  years,  and  represented  New 
Hampshire  at  the  sjeneral  conference  of  his  denomi- 
nation in  1872.  AVhile  at  Bristol  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Conference  Seminary 
at  Noithfleld;  was  elected  president  of  the  Grafton 
County  Bible  Society  at  its  organization;  founded 
several  Sunday-schools,  and  funned  the  first  temper- 
ance society  in  the  state,  among  the  men  in  his  tan- 
nery. He  was  married  at  Bath,  N.  H.,  in  January, 
1821,  to  Ruth,  daughter  of  James  and  Ruth  (Weeks) 
Smith,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  daughter.  She  died 
iu  1857,  and  iu  1859  he  was  married  to  ilrs.  Louisa 
Farley,  of  .-Vudover,  JIass.,  who  died  in  1878.  Gov. 
Berry  died  at  Bristol,  N.  H  ,  April  27,  1894. 

GILMORE,  Joseph  Albree,  thirty  first  gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire  (1863-65),  was  born  at 
Weston,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  June  10,  1811,  son  of 
Asa  and  Lucy  (Dodge)  Gilmore.  His  educational 
advantages  were  extremely  meagre.  While  a  mere 
youth  he  made  his  way  to  Boston,  whither  an  elder 
brother  (Addison  Giluiore,  afterwards  distinguished 
as  a  railroad  manager)  had  preceded  him.  Here  he 
obtained  employment  in  a  store.  At  the  age  of 
twentj'-one  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  and  was 
married  to  Ann  Whipple,  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.     On 


the  completion  of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  railroad  (1842) 
he  established  a  large  wholesale  grocery  at  Concord, 
which,  so  long  as  that  town  was  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  New  England  railroad  system,  did 
an  immense  business.  In  1848  Mr.  Gilmore  became 
construction  agent,  and  subsequently  was  superin- 
tendent, of  the  Concord  and  Claremont  railroads. 
Still  later  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Lawrence,  the  Concord  and  other 
connecting  roads — a  position  which  he  filled  with 
great  shrewdness,  tact  and  enterprise.  In  1858  Mr. 
Gilmore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  New 
Hampshire  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  1859  he 
was  re-elected  and  made  president  of  that  body.  In 
1863  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  but  as  there  was  an 
"  Independent  Republican  "  candidate  in  the  field, 
there  was  no  election  by  the  people.  3Ir.  Gilmore  was, 
however,  elected  by  the  legislature.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  re-elected  by  the  people,  receiving  5,666 
more  votes  than  his  Dernocratic  opponent.  Mr.  Gil- 
more became  governor  at  the  gloomiest  period  in  the 
civil  war.  New  Hampshire  had  sent  to  the  front  15,- 
500  men,  who  had  been  prompted  to  enlist  mainly  by 
patriotic  motives.  To  meet  the  subsequent  demands 
of  the  general  government,  it  was  necessary  to  offer 
excessive  bounties  and  even  to  resort  to  drafting. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  in  New  Hampshire  a  large 
element  bitterly  opposed  to  the  war,  which  could 
only  be  held  in  check  by  the  sternest  repressive 
measmes.  In  these  circumstances.  Gov.  Gilmore 
raised   and  equipped  the   18th   regiment  of    New 
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Hampshire  infantry,  the  1st  regiment  of  New 
Hampshire  cavalry,  and  the  1st  regiment  of  New 
Hampshire  heavy  artillery,  besides  sending  recruits 
to  other  regiments  which  swelled  the  state's  contri- 
bution to  the  Federal  army  from  15,500  to  33.258— 
a  number  1,814  in  excess  of  New  Hampshire's 
quota.  Gov.  Gilmore  carried  into  the  work  thus 
imposed  upon  him  the  same  enterprise,  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  had  characterized  him  as  a  mer- 
chant and  a  railroad  man,  and  justly  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  great  war  governors. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  office  his  active  life  prac- 
tically ended,  and  he  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  April  17,  1867. 

SMYTH,  Frederick,  thirty-second  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1865-67),  was  born  at  Caudia, 
Rockingham  co.,  March  9,  1819,  third  child  of 
Stephen  Smyth  and  Dolly,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Rowe, 
a  veteran  of  the  French  and  revolutiouarj  wars. 
His  great-grandfather.  Chase  Smyth,  weuf  from 
Brentwood  to  Caudia  about  1771.  At  the  xge  of 
thirteen  he  went  to  Lowell,  ^Mass.,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, but  soon  returned  to  his  native  town,  en- 
gaged In  trade,  and  thus  earned  enougli  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  term  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
In  1839  he  removed  to  Manchester,  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  was  in  business  either  as  a  clerk  or  as  pro- 
prietor of  a  store.  His  next  occupation  was  that  of 
city  clerk;  his  next  (1853-55), 
that  of  mayor,  and  in  1864 
he  was  prevailed  ou  to  take 
the  office  again.  He  also 
aided  in  locating  aud  build- 
ing the  house  of  reformation 
for  juvenile  offenders,  now 
the  State  Industrial  School. 
In  1857-58  Mr.  Smyth  sat  in 
the  state  house  of  represen- 
tatives. At  the  Republican 
convention  in  1861  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  agents 
to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the 
national  loan.  In  1861,  also, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  United  States 
at  the  International  exhibi- 
tion in  London.  On  his  re- 
turn he  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  the  First  Na,- 
tional  Bank  and  of  the  Merrimack  River  Savings 
Bank,  both  of  which  had  been  established  through 
his  efforts.  In  1865  Mr.  Smyth  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  state,  and  in  1866  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  position.  His  administration  of 
affairs  daring  this  critical  period  was  such  as  to  elicit 
unqualified  commendation  from  men  of  all  parties. 
Financial  matters  were  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
and  the  credit  of  the  state,  which  felt  the  severe 
strain  of  war  time,  was  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
best.  In  1866,  by  vote  of  congress,  he  was  made, 
one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  Homes 
for  Disabled  Soldiers,  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
board  Gov.  Smyth  was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents. This  important  place  he  held  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  giving  to  it  the  most  faithful  and  a.s- 
sidnous  service.  He  delivered  numerous  agricul- 
tural addresses,  and  sought  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage home  industry  and  enterprise  by  all  legiti- 
mate means.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Hayes  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
New  Hampshire  to  the  international  exhibition  at 
Paris.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Gov.  Smyth  and 
his  wife  to  be  the  recipients  of  many  flattering  at- 
tentions while  in  Paris.  They  were  among  the 
guests  of  the  Stanley  Club  at  the  dinner  to  Gen. 
Grant,  and  were  also  present  at  the  reception  ten- 
dered Gen.  and  Mrs.  Grant  by  the  American  lega- 


tion. Gov.  Smytli  was  president  of  the  Concord  and 
Montreal  Railroad ;  trusiee  and  Irejusurer  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts;  president  of  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational 
Society;  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Manchester;  treasurer  of  the  Merrimack  River  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  held  many  other  minor  olBces  of 
trust.  In  1866  the  faculty  of  Dartmouth  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  B.A.  Gov.  Smyth 
was  married  at  Caudia,  N.  H.,  in  1844,  to  Emily, 
daughter  of  John  and  Emily  (Coffin)  Lane.  She 
was  a  lady  of  many  accomplishments,  rare  personal 
attractions  aud  refined  manners,  who  died  greatly 
lamented  in  1884.  He  was  married  a  second  time  in 
Scotland,  Feb.  '22, 1885,  to  Jlarion  Hamilton,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Cossar.  Gov.  Smyth  died  at  his  beau- 
tiful home,  "The  Willows,"  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
April  23,  1899. 

HARBIMAN,  Walter,  thirty-third  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1867-69),  was  born  at  Warner, 
Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  April  8.  1817,  third  son  of 
Benjamin  Evans  and  Hannah  (Flanders)  Harriman, 
and  descendant  of  Leonard  Harriman,  of  Bowley, 
England,  one  cif  the  foundere  of  Rowley,  Slass.,  in 
1638.  He  received  an  academical  education;  taught 
for  six  years  in  several  states;  in  1841-51  was  a  Uni- 
versalist  minister,  preaching  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
Warner,  N.  H.,  and  then,  with  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
later  governor  of  Minnesota,  opened  a  general  store 
at  Sutton,  N.  H.  In  1849-51  he  represented  Warner 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature;  in  1851  made 
stump  speeches  as  a  Democrat;  in  1853-55  was  state 
treasurer;  in  1855-56  was  the  leading opposer  in  New 
Hampshire  of  Know-Nothingism,  and  for  six  months 
(1855^56)  was  examiner  of  claims  to  bounty  lands 
in  the  pension  office  at  Washington,  soon  after  being 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  appraise  Indian  lands 
in  Kansas.  In  the  fall  of  1856,  in  company  with 
Lewis  Cass,  he  canvassed  Michigan  for  Buchanan. 
Harriman  again  represented  Warner  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  in  1858-59,  and  in  the  senate 
in  1859-61,  having  defeated  his  own  brother,  candi- 
date on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860  he  supported  Douglas,  but  Lin- 
coln was  his  second  choice,  and  the  latter  and  bis 
war  policy  were  vigorously  sustained  when,  in  1861- 
62,  Harriman  was  editor  of  the  Manchester  "  Weekly 
Union."  In  August,  1862,  he  recruited,  and  became 
colonel  of  the  11th  New  Hampshire  regiment,  which 
in  1863  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the 
Ohio,  and  aided  in  protecting  the  rear  of  Grant's 
army  at  Vicksburg.  Early  in  1863  Col.  Harriman 
was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire  by 
the  Republicans  and  the  war  Democrats,  but  was 
defeated;  his  candidacy,  however,  wrought  the  over- 
throw of  the  anti-war  party  in  the  state.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  through  the  union  of  the  9th  army  corps 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Col.  Harriman  took 
part  in  the  movement  on  Richmond,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  was 
confined  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  until  Aug.  3d,  when 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place.  After  a  visit 
to  New  Hampshire  to  advocate  the  re-election  of 
Lincoln  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  at  the  assault  on 
the  defenses  of  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865,  com- 
manded a  brigade  whose  leader  had.  been  wounded. 
On  June  10th  he  was  discharged  from  the  service, 
having  previously  been  promoted  brigadier  general 
by  brevet.  In  1865-68  Gen.  Harriman  was  secre- 
tary of  New  Hampshire,  and  then  was  advanced 
to  the  governor's  chair,  his  plurality  over  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Sinclair,  being  3,010.  Among  the 
laws  passed  during  his  term  of  office  was  one  creating 
a  department  of  public  instruction,  the  original  bill 
having  been  drawn  by  hitai,  and  one  adopting  the 
"  general  statutes  "  of  the  state  as  amended  and  codi- 
fied by  a  commission.     Gov.  Harriman  was  renomi- 
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nated  unanimously  ia  1868,  and  polled  a  larger  vote 
than  any  candidate  in  New  Hampshire  had  ever  re- 
ceived. In  that  year  Dartmouth  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  M.A.  The  most  important  act  of  his 
second  term  was  his  veto  of  a  bill  to  abolish  usury 
laws  and  to  fix  the  highest  rate  of  interest  at  six  per 
cent.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1868 
Gov.  Harriman  made  a  tour  of  the  middle  and  west- 
ern states  advocating  the  election  of  Gen.  Grant, 
fully  sustaining  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  magnetic  public  speakers  Xew  England 
ever  produced.  During  Grant's 
administration  (1869-77)  hewas 
naval  officer  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton; then  returned  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1881  was 
again  elected  to  the  legislature. 
His  principal  vrritings  other 
than  editorial  were:  "  History 
of  Warner";  "Boundaries  of 
New  Hampshire,"  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  same, 
and  "Travels  and  Obsei'va- 
tions  in  the  Orient"  (1883). 
He  was  married  at  "Warner, 
in  1841,  to  Apphia  K.,  daugh- 
te  r  of  Capt.  Stephen  Hoyt.  She 
died  without  issue  in  1843,  and 
''::^^^i&^i^(^c^yx'l^<c^t^^  i"  1844  he  was  married  at  War- 
ner to  Almira,  daughter  of 
Noah  T.  and  Sally  (Bean)  Andrews,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  Gov.  Harriman  died  July 
25,  1884,  at  Concord,  which  had  been  his  home  since 
1872.  A  "Life,"  by  Amos  Hadley,  was  published 
in  1888. 

STEARNS,  Onslow,  thirty-fourth  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1869-71),  was  boru  at  Billerica, 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  80,  1810,  son  of 
John  Stearns  and  grandson  of  Isaac  Stearns,  both 
prosperous  farmers.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  this 
country  was  Isaac,  of  Watertown,  1630.  Onslow 
worked  on  the  farm,  and  attended  the  district  schools 
and  academy  until  1837,  when  he  removed  to  Boston 
to  become  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Howe  &  Hol- 
brook.  In  1830  he  joined  his  brother,  John  O. 
Stearns,  in  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  construction  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal.  In  1833  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother,  John,  and  they  took 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  various  railroads, 
among  them  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia,  the  Germantown,  the 
Philadelphia  aud  Trenton,  and  a  number  of  other 
important  lines  then  being  built  or  extended.  In 
1837  he  returned  to  New  England  and  became  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  various  railroads  in 
the  New  England  states.  He  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad  in 
1838,  resigning  the  position  in  1845  to  become  agent 
of  the  Northern  railroad  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1844  Mr.  Stearns  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature, 
whereby  railroad  corporations  were  allowed  to  secure 
a  right  of  way  by  taking  land  for  that  purpose,  the 
state  paying  damages  caused  thereby  from  the'state 
treasury,  they  subsequently  paying  the  damages  that 
the  state  had  paid  for  a  lease  of  the  right  of  way.  Mr. 
Stearns  was  manager  of  the  Northern  railroad  until 
1853,  when  he  became  its  president,  and  held  that 
position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Northern 
railroad  and  the  branch  from  Franklin  to  Bristol 
was  located  and  built  entirely  under  his  superintend- 
ence. Mr.  Stearns  was  connected  with  various 
other  railroads,  and  was  so  successful  in  their 
management  and  construction  that  his  services  were 
constantly  sought  by  large  railroad  corporations. 
He,  however,  uniformly  declined  such  offers  until 


July,  1886,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Old  Colony  aud  Newport  railroad  in  Massachusetts. 
This  he  resigned  in  1887  on  account  of  ill-health. 
During  this  period  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
railroad  and  Cape  Cod  railroad  were  consolidated 
uuder  the  name  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
Co.,  the  Duxhuiy  and  Cohassett  and  South  Shore 
railroad  being  subsequently  added  to  it.  The  Old 
Colony  Steamboat  Co.  was  also  formed  and  pur- 
chased the  stock  of  the  Narragansett  Steamship  Co., 
thus  establishing  in  connectiou  with  the  Old  Colony 
railroad  the  present  Fall  River  line  between  Boston 
aud  New  York.  In  politics  Mr.  Steams  was  origi- 
nally a  Whig,  but  afterwards  became  a  Republican; 
in  1862  was  elected  by  this  party  to  the  state  senate, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1803  and  chosen  president  of 
the  senate.  In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Republican  national  convention  at 
Baltimore.  He  was  elected  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1869,  and  on  June  3  of  that  j'ear  delivered 
his  first  message  to  the  legislature,  declining  a  re- 
nomiuatiou  in  1870  on  account  of  ill-health  and  the 
pressing  demands  of  his  business.  The  convention 
refused  to  accept  his  withdrawal,  and  Mr.  Stearus 
was  re-elected  bj'  a  large  majority.  During  his 
gubernatorial  terms  he  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  state  and  reforms  in  the 
management  of  the  state  prison.  The  state  debt 
was  reduced  nearly  one-third  during  that  time, 
while  the  state  tax  was  reduced  more  than  one-half. 
The  entire  management  of  the  state  prison  was 
changed  by  him.  The  result  justified  liis  course, 
for  the  prison,  which  was  before  ill  disciplined,  ex- 
pensively managed  and  a  constant  charge  to  the  state, 
soon  became  well  managed  and  produced  a  satis- 
factory revenue  above  its  expenses,  while  the  care 
and  condition  of  its  inmates  was  much  improved. 
]\Ir.  Stearns  discharged  his  duties  with  ability,  im- 
partiality and  independence,  and  in  his  executive 
capacity  knew  uo  party  in  the  administration  of 
affaire.  He  was  the  fii-st  Republi- 
can governor  of  New  Hampshire 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  nominate 
a  Democrat  to  a  position  on  the 
bench.  He  was  exact  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  public 
official,  as  he  was  in  his  attention  to 
his  private  affairs;  nothing  escaped 
his  notice,  and  no  department  of 
the  state  but  received  his  careful 
inspection  and  supervision.  His 
recommendations  to  the  legislature 
showed  the  most  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  the  state.  5Ir. 
Stearns  was  one  of  the  originators 
and  officers  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
one  of  its  most  active  and  lilierni 
supporters.  He  was  married  on 
June  26.  1845,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Adin 
Holbrook,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  He  died  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  29,  1878. 

WESTON,  James  Adams,  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-seventh  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1871-72, 
1874-75),  was  born  in  Manchester,  Aug.  27,  1827, 
son  of  Amos  and  Betsey  (Wilson)  Weston,  and  a  de- 
scendant in  the  seventh  generation  of  John  Weston, 
of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  who  participated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  at  Weymouth.  John 
returned  to  England  and  'died  suddenly  there,  but 
his  sou,  John,  came  over  in  1644,  settled  "in  Reading, 
Mass.,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  American 
family.  The  father  of  James  Adams  was  prominent 
in  town  affairs,  was  three  times  a  representative  of 
Manchester  in  the  state  legislature,  aud  a  member  of 
the  constitution  committee  in  1850.  James  Adams 
was  educated  at  the  distiict  school  and  at  the  Man- 
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Chester  and  Piscataquog  academies.  He  taught 
school  during  tlie  winters,  aud  applied  himself  to 
mastering  the  principles  of  civil  engineeriug,  aud  in 
1846,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  civil  engineer  of  tlie  Concord  rail- 
road, and  superintended  the  laj'ing  of  the  second 
track  of  that  road.  In  1849  he  was  made  chief  en- 
gineer, and  so  continued  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  He  was  also  road-masler  and  master  of 
transportation  of  the  Concord,  Manchester  and  Law- 
rence railroad ;  chief  engineer  of  tlie  Portsraoutli  rail- 
way, constructing  a  considerahle  portion  of  that  line, 
as  he  did  later  the  Suncook  Valley  road.  He  was  a 
Democrat  from  his  youth,  and  always  so  continued, 
aud  was  elected  mayor  of  Manchester,  after  holding 
several  minor  offices,  in  1861,  and  again  in  1867, 
1869,  1870,  1874.  His  able  administration  of  the 
civic  affairs  of  a  great  city  like  Manchester  led  to  his 
nomination  at  the  state  convention  of  1871  as  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  governoi-ship.  His  opponent 
was  the  Rev.  James  Pike.  Mr.  Weston  led  the  poll, 
but  had  not  a  large  enough  majority  to  ensure  his 
election  by  the  people.  He  was  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  Republicans  thus  lost  control  of  the 
state  government  for  the  first  time  since  1851.  In 
1872  and  1873  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  but 
in  1874  he  was  again  elected,  his  opponent  being 
liUther  il.  Cutching.  A  scatterijig  vote  for  a  third 
party  prevented  a  choice  by  tlie  people,  and  he  was 
again  appointed  b}'  the  legislature.  His  official  in- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  state 
during  his  terms  of  office  were  acknowledged  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  he  won  and  held  the  respect 
of  both  parlies.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
for  it  a  purer  and  more  adequate  water  supply  from 
Lake  Mas.sabesic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  water  commissioners;  chainuan  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  cemetery  fund;  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  cemeteries,  and  its  clerk  and  treasurer; 
chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Centennial  com- 
mittee; chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
soldiers'  monument  and  of  the  state  board  of  health. 
He  was  also  appointed  by  congress  a  member  of  the 
centennial  board  of  finance.  In  addition  to  his  par- 
ticipation in  state  and  city  affairs  he  had  prominent 
and  various  business  interests.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
Amoskeag  Savings  Bank;  president  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  in  1880  was  changed  to  tlie  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  of  wliich  he  continued  presi- 
dent. He  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  founders  of 
the  Guaranty  Savings  Bank  of  Manchester  in  1879, 
and  served  it  as  trustee  and  also  clerk  and  treasurer; 
was  treasurer  of  the  Suncook  railroad,  and  director 
and  clerk  of  the  Manchester  horse  railroad,  aud  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Fire  Insurance  Co.  from  its  inception.  Gov. 
Weston  stood  high  in  the  Masonic  order,  aud  be- 
longed to  the  Trinity  Commandery  of  tlie  Knights 
Templars.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  sliort  resi- 
dence in  Conconl,  alwaj's  lived  in  Manchester.  He 
was  married,  in  1854,  to  Anna  S.,  daughter  of 
Mitchell  and  Czrina  (Currier)  Gilniore,  of  Concord, 
who  bore  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Gov. 
Weston  was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability;  cau- 
tious, methodical  and  sagacious;  scrupulously  exact 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  and  private  duties. 
He  died  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1895. 

STRAW,  Ezekiel  Albert,  thirt}'-sixth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1872-74),  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1819,  oldest  son  of 
James  B.  and  Mehitable  (Fisk)  Straw.  He  ac- 
quired his  education  in  the  scliools  of  Lowell,  to 
■which  the  family  had  removed,  and  in  the  English 
department  of  Phillips  Academy,  Audover,  IVfass., 


where  he  gave  especial  attention  to  practical  mathe- 
matics. Upon  graduation  lie  was,  in  the  sjiring  of 
1838,  employed  as  assistant  civil  engineer  upon  tlie 
Nasliua  and  Lowell  railway,  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  in  the  same  year  became  regular  engi- 
neer of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Man- 
chester. N.  H.  In  November,  1844,  he  was  sent  by 
the  Amoskeag  Co.  to  England  and  Scotland,  to 
obtain  the  information  and  machiueiy  necessary  for 
making  and  printing  muslin  delaines,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Manchester  Print  Works,  which  first  in- 
troduced this  manufacture  into  the  United  States, 
was  due  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  tlien  ac- 
quired. He  continued  in  the  emploj' of  tlie  Amos- 
keag Co.,  and  in  1858  assumed  entire  control  of  its 
operations.  Mr.  Straw  represented  Manchester  in 
the  legislature  in  1859-64,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  In 
1864-66  he  sal  in  the  state  senate,  being  its  president 
in  the  latter  jear.  He  was  also  chosen,  on  the  part 
of  the  senate,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  superin- 
tend the  rebuilding  of  the  state  house.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Stearns  a  member  of  his 
staff.  In  1872  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  re  elected  in 
1873.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  the 
member  from  New  Hampshire  of  the  commission  to 
arrange  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  theUnited  States  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of 
that  commission.  Gov.  Straw 
was  the  treasurer  and  principal 
owner  of  the  Namaske  Mills  Co. 
from  its  organization  in  1856 
until  its  dissolution,  and  after 
1864  its  sole  proprietor;  he  was 
chosen  a  director  of  the  Lang- 
don  mills,  the  president  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Blod- 
get  Edge  Tool  Manufacturing 
Co. ,  and  a  director  in  the  Amos- 
keag AxeCo., which  succeeded 
it.  He  was  one  of  the  first  di- 
rectors of  the  Manchester  Gas  _3 
Light  Co.,  and  president  from 
1856  until  his  death.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  New  England  Cotton  ilauu- 
facturers'  Association,  and  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  The  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College.  Gov. 
Straw  was  married  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  April  6,1842, 
to  Charlotte  Smith  AVebster,  who  died  in  Manchester, 
March  15,  1852.  To  them  were  born  two  sons  and 
two  daugliters.  Gov.  Straw  died  in  JIanchester, 
N.  H.,  Oct.23,  1882. 

CHENEY,  Person  Colby,  thirty-eighth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1875-77),  was  bom  at 
Holderness,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25,  1828,  son 
of  Moses  and  Abigail  (Morrison)  Cheney,  and  de- 
scendant of  John  Cheney,  an  Englishman,  who 
settled  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1635,  but  removed  to 
Newbury  the  following  year.  His  mother  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  Person  Cheney  was  educated 
in  the  academies  at  Peterborough  and  Hancock, 
W.  H.,  and  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  and  then  entered  the 
employ  of  his  father,  a  paper  manufacturer.  The 
family  removed  to  Peterborough  in  1835,  where 
Moses  Cheney  continued  paper  manufacturing,  and 
ten  years  later  the  son  assumed  the  management  of 
the  mill,  in  1853  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cheney,  Hadley  &  Going.  He  represented  Peter- 
borough in  the  legislature  in  1853  and  1854,  and  was 
a  director  of  the  bank  of  that  town.  In  August, 
1862,  he  was  appointed  quartermaster  of  the  13th 
New  Hampshire  volunteers.  Col.  A.  F.  Stevens,  but 
in  January,  1863,  after  three  months'  illness,  was 
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forced  to  resign,  sending,  however,  a  substitute  into 
the  field.  In  1804-67  lie  was  a  railroad  commis- 
sioner, being  elected  bj'  popular  vote.  liemoviug  to 
Manchester  in  1866,  he  dealt  in  paper  stock  and 
manufacturers'  supplies,  also  engaging  in  paper 
manufacture  at  Goffstown,  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cheney  &  Thorpe.  As  mayor  of  Manchester  in 
1873-75,  he  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  tho  intro- 
duction of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  was  one 
of  tbe  marked  features  of  his  administration.  De- 
clining a  renomination  in  1875,  he  accepted  a  nomi- 
nation for  the  governorship  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
was  elected,  and  in  1876  re-elected.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  Dartmouth  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  A.M.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  senator  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Austin  P.  Pike,  and 
in  1888  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  tlie  Republican 
national  convention.  Hesucceeded  Hon.  Edward  H. 
Rollins  on  the  Republican  national  committee,  was 
re-elected  In  18&2,  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death.  From  December,  1892,  until  June  29,  1893, 
he  was  envoy  e.xtiaordinarj'  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Switzerland.  He  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pul  p  Association ;  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  P.  C.  Chene3'Co.,  dealers  in  paper  stock, 
and  piesident  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank.  He 
wa.s  a  member  of  Alteraout  Lodge,  F."&  A.  M.,  and 
similar  organizations;  of  Louis  Bell  Post,  G.A.R. ; 
of  the  Massachusetts  Lo^'al 
Legion,  and  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac;  was  a  trustee 
of  Bates  College,  in  which, 
in  1872,  he  founded  a  scholar- 
ship, and  was  a  member  of 
the  Unitarian  Society.  Gov. 
Cheney  was  married  twice: 
(1)  jMay  23, 1850,  to  S.  Anna, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Morrison 
Moore,  of  Bronson,  Mich., 
who  died  in  1858;  (2)  June 
29, 1859,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Keith, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  White, 
a  paper  manufacturer,  of 
Lowell,  and  his  ■wife,  Sarah 
Goss.  Mrs.  Cheney  has  been 
president  of  theWoman's  Aid 
and  Relief  Society  of  Manchester  for  many  years. 
Theironly  child,  Agnes  Annie,  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
H.  Fish,  agent  of  the  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Dover.  Gov.  Cheney  died  in  ^lanchester,  N.  H., 
June  19,  1901. 

PBESCOTT,  Benjamin  Franklin,  thirty- 
ninth  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1877-79),  was 
born  at  Epping,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  Feb.  26, 
1833,  only  child  of  Nathan  Gove  and  Betsey  Hills 
(Richards)  Prescott.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
and  Phillips  Exeter  academies,  and  at  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1856.  Teaching  and  the  study  of  law  engaged  his 
attention  for  the  next  four  years;  in  1861  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  "Independent  Democrat,"  the 
leading  anti  slavery  paper  in  tlie  state,  at  Concord,  but 
in  January,  1865,  relinquished  this  position,  and  from 
then  until  June,  1869,  was  a  special  agent  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury  department  for  New  England.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Republican  state  committee  for 
fifteen  years  from  1859.  In  June,  1872,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  state,  and  served  in  this  position 
until  June,  1877,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1874,  wrien  the  office  was  held  by  a  Democrat;  was 
secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  college  of  electors  of 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  in 
1860,  1864,  1868,  1872,  1876  and  1880.  In  1877  lie 
was  elected  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1878.  In  1874  Gov.  Prescott  was  ap- 
pointed a  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  president 


of  the  board  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  CoUesre  by  vote  of 
the  alumni  in  1878,  and  was  a  trustee  until  his. 
death.  On  May  6,  1880,  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate at  large  to  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  New  Hampshire  delegation  while  there.  For 
many  years  lie  was  president  of  the  Bennington  (Vt. ) 
Battle  Moiuiment  Association;  was  present  as  gov- 
ernor, and  took  conspicuous  part  in  tlie  centennial 
celebration  of  the  battle  in  1877;  was  also  president 
of  the  day  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
monument  in  1887,  and  took  part  in  its  dedication 
in  1891.  He  was  elected  in  1876  a  fellow  of  the 
Riyal  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Marsh  field  Club,  of  Boston, 
in  1881,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Xew  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society.  In  November.  1887,  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  C.  H.  Sawyer  and  council  a 
railroad  commissioner,  which  position  beheld  for  six 
years.  Gov.  Prescott  did  an  unprecedented  work 
in  conceiving  the  idea  and  executing  it  so  fully  of 
collecting  for  tlie  state,  and  for  Phillips  .\cademy, 
at  Exeter,  Dartmouth  College  and  other  institutions, 
portraits  of  her  distinguished  sons  and  alumni;  it 
was  a  service  of  enthusiasm  and  love.  His  zeal  and 
persistent  labor  in  this  self-imposed  tax  of  strength 
and  money  makes  him  largely  the  creditor  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations.  The  extent  of  this 
work  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  secured 
through  his  efforts,  nearly  three  hundred  in  all. 
Gov.  Prescott  was  married  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  June 
10,  1869,  to  Maiy  Little,  daughter  of  Jefferson  and 
Nancy  (Peart)  Noyes.  'Their  only  son,  Benjamin  F., 
Jr.,  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
and  entered  the  class  of  1900,  Dartmouth.  Gov. 
Prescott  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  21,  1895. 

HEAD,  Natt,  fortieth  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (1879-81),  was  born  atHookset,  Merrimack  co., 
N.  H.,  May  20,  1828,  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Brown 
Head  and  descendant  of  Nathaniel  Head,  a  Welsh- 
man, who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  early  colo- 
nial days.  His  great  grandfather  and  grandfather 
served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  former  rising  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  losing  his  life  at 
Bennington.  Natt  Head,  after  attending  Pembroke 
Academy,  aided  his  father  in  farm  work,  and  in  a. 
lumbering  business  to  which  he  succeeded,  and 
then  added  the  manufacture  of  bricks  in  associa- 
tion with  it  brother.  Early  interested  in  military 
affairs,  he  was  one  of  tlie  first  members  of  the 
Hookset  light  infantry;  served  for  four  years  as 
drum-major  of  the  lltli  regiment;  for  many  years 
was  commander  of  the  Amoskeag  veterans  of  Man- 
chester, and  was  an  hononuy  member  of  the  Boston 
lancers  and  an  ex  sergeant  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery.  He  also  was  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Gilmoreand  in  recognition  of  his  many  services  in 
the  department  of  arms,  a  militaiy  organizatioa 
formed  in  Manchester  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
was  named  the  Head  Guards.  After  holding  various 
town  officesand  representing  Hookset  in  the  legisla- 
ture (1861-62)  he  was  appointed  adjutant-inspector 
and  served  from  1864  until  1870.  In  this  capacity 
he  issued  a  series  of  reports  giving  tbe  history  of 
every  officer  and  private  who  had  ever  entered  the 
service  from  New  Hampshire,  beginning  with  1623 
and  including  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  thus 
making  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  annals  of 
the  state  and  nation.  Gen.  Head's  business  interests 
were  varied  and  important.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Suncook  Valley  railroad  and  of  the  First  Na- 
tional and  Jlerrimack  River  savings  banks  of  Man- 
chester; was  a  leading  member  and  president  of  the 
State  Agiicultural  Society  and  originated  the  plan 
of  holding  farmers'  conventions.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  but  was  unseated  by  a. 
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technicality.  In  1876  and  1877,  however,  he  was 
re-elected  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate. 
At  the  Republican  state  convention  in  1878,  which 
was  the  first  to  elect  candidates  for  a  biennial  term. 
Gen.  Head  was  nominated  upon  the  first  ballot  by  a 
decided  majority,  and  at  the  election,  in  spite  of  the 
rise  of  the  Thiid  (Greenback)  part}',  which  drew  off 
many  Republicans,  he  received  a  majority  of  488. 
His  election  being-  for  a  period  of  two  years  he  was 
not  a  candidate  for  reeiection.  During  his  term 
many  questions  arose  demanding  good  sense,  wis- 
dom and  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  executive 


and  it  was  conceded  by  men  of  all  parties  that  Gov. 
Head  met  every  requirejnent.  The  project  of  a 
new  state  prison  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor  was 
carried  forward  to  completion,  and  the  case  of  the 
murderer,  Buzzell,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
criminal  records  of  this  covmtry,  was  finally  disposed 
of,  Gov.  Head  refusing  to  commute  the  sentence  of 
death,  previously  passed.  On  leaving  the  chair  Gen. 
Head  returned  to  business  life,  but  soon  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  several  secret  organizations  and  had  received  all 
the  degrees  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  and  all  in  the  Rite  of  Memphis.  Gen.  Head 
was  married  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1863,  to  Alice  M. 
Sayford,  who,  with  a  daughter,  survived  him.  He 
died  at  Hookset,  N.  H.,  Nov.  Vi,  1883. 

BEIili,  Charles  Henry,  forty-first  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1881-83),  was  born  at  Chester, 
Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  Nov,  18, 1833,  son  of  Gov. 
John  and  Persis  (Thorn)  Bell.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  at  Pembroke  and  Phillips  Exeter  academies, 
and  entered  Dartmouth  in  1838,  but  in  the  same 
year  his  health  obliged  him  to  leave,  and  he  did  not 
return  until  1840,  when  he  re  entered  the  freshman 
class.  Some  months  of  the  intervening  period  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  civil  engineering  in  Boston. 
Upon  leaving  college  lie  studied  law  in  the  offices  of 
his  cousin,  Hon.  James  Bell,  of  Exeter,  aud  the 
latter's  brother,  Hon.  Samuel  Dana  Bell,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  Two  years  later  be  re- 
moved to  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  where  he  practiced, 
in  partnership  with  Nathaniel  Wells.  Exeter  offered 
a  more  satisfactory  field,  however,  and  in  18-54.  Mr. 
Bell  removed  to  that  place.  In  1856-66  he  was 
solicitor  of  Rockingham  county,  at  the  same  time 
conducting  an  important  civil  business  both  in  his 
office  and  in  the  courts.  Charles  Doe,  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire,  said  of 
him:  "  A  mind  more  capable  of  grasping,  mastering 
and  presenting  legal  questions  quickly,  clearly  and 
thoroughly  I  have  never  known."  In  1868  he  re- 
tired from  active  practice.  In  1858,  1859,  1860, 
1872  and  1873  he  represented  Exeter  in  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1863,  1864,  in  the  state  senate;  was 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1860,  and  president  of  the 
senate  in  1864.  In  his  first  year  in  the  house  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  an  un- 
usual honor  for  one  so  young.  By  appointment  of 
the  governor,  in  1879,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  senate,  filling  a  vacancy  until  an  election  in  the 
following  June.  Nominated  for  governor  by  the  Re- 
publicans by  acclamation,  and  elected  by  the  largest 
number  of  votes  ever  cast   for  a   governor  in  the 


state,  he  met  the  expectations  of  his  constituents,  and 
received  the  approbation  of  those  of  the  opposite 
party.    Hisdignity,  impartiality,  clear  judgnientand 
freedom  from  ambition  for  personal  ends  made  him  a 
model  executive.     In  1889  he  presided  over  a  con- 
vention called  to  revise  the  state  constitution.-  Gov. 
Bell  took  a  warm  interest  in  institutions  of  learning, 
especially    Dartmouth    College,     Phillips    Exeter 
Academy,  and  Robinson  Academy,  Exeter,  serving 
on  the  boards  of  all  these,  and  he  wrote  nuicl'  on 
educational  subjects.      The  main  part  of  his  life 
from  1868  was  given  to  literary  pursuits,  for  which 
he  had  ever  had  a  strong  predilection ;  indeed,  his 
first  book,  a  life  of  Chief-Justice  William  M.  Richard- 
son, was  published  just  after  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year.     Works  of  his  mature  yeais  were: 
"Men  and  Tilings  of  Exeter,    New   Hampshire" 
(1871);  "Exeter  in  1776,"  pamphlet  (1876);  "John 
Wheelwright,"     with     memoir    (1876);     "Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hampshire"  (1883);  "  His- 
torv   of    the  Town   of    Exeter.    New   Hampshire" 
(1888);  "Bench and  Bar  of  New  Hamp.sliire"(1894). 
All  represent  the  labor  of  many  years,  especially 
the  last,  with  its  (nearlj')  nine  hundred  biographies. 
Gov.  Bell  was  a  voluminous  contributor  tothe  jour- 
nals of  the  daj',  aud  made  a  number  of  addresses  ou 
anniversary  and  other  occasions.     An  oration  on  the 
"  Worship  of  Success"  was  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Societ)'  of  Dartmouth  in  1881,  which  at 
that   time  f;ave   him   the  degree  of   LL.D.     Gov. 
Bell  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Histori- 
cal Association  from  1853  until  his  death;  its  presi- 
dent in  1868-87.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Prince 
Society,  and  a  member  of  its  council  for  twenty-one 
years ;   member  of  the 
New  England    Historic 
Genealogical    Society 
for  twenty-three  years, 
and  contributor  to  it  of 
valuable  papers;  of  the 
Royal  Antiquarian   So- 
ciety; the  Royal  Histor- 
ical   Society   of    Great 
Britain,    and    a    corre- 
sponding member  of  the 
SlassachusettsHistorical 
Society  and  others.     He 
was    married.    May    6, 
1847,  to  Sarah  Almirii, 
daughter    of    Nicholas 
Gilmau,  of  E.xeter,  who 

died  in  1850,  leaving  two  /^'^Z'   -y^^__Xi2_     J'P     yy 
daughters.   Hewas^mar-  C---^=Z-<i''-'7r77^   A2^£,.^^^C^ 

ried ,  second,  June  3, 1 867, 

to  Slary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray,  of 
Boston,  aud  widow  of  Joseph  T.  Gilman,  of  Exeter, 
who  survived  him.  Gov.  Bell  died  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
Nov.  11,  1893. 

HALE,  Samuel  WMtney,  forty-second  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1883-85),  was  born  at 
Fitchburg,  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  April  2, 1823,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Saloma  (Whitney)  Hale,  and  descendant 
of  Thomas  Hale,  of  Walton,  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, and  Newbury,  Mass.  His  grandfather,  Moses 
Hale,  removed  from  Newbury  to  Fitchburg  about 
1786,  and  there  tilled  a  farm,  as  did  his  son  after 
him.  Saloma  Whitney,  born  at  Westminster,  Mass., 
was  seventh  in  descent  from  John  Whitney,  of  Isle- 
worth,  England,  and  Watertown,  Mass.  Samuel 
Hale  had  the  advantage  of  the  district  school  and 
the  academy  of  his  native  town;  but  as  his  parents 
were  in  moderate  circumstances  could  proceed  no 
further  in  acquiring  an  education.  He  had  no  par- 
ticular fondness  for  farm  work,  and  had  a  restless 
disposition  which  inclined  him  to  leave  home  and 
engage  in  trade.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,   he  joined  his  elder  brother,  John  Moses,  at 
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Dublin,  N.  H.,  tnd  began  a  business  life.  Prospering 
in  this,  he  extended  his  interest  to  niauulacturiug,  and 
in  1859  removed  to  Keene,  wliere  in  a  small  way  lie 
began  to  make  chairs,  his  workmen  being  about 
twenty  in  number;  twenty-five  years  later  100  work- 
men were  employed  on  the  premises,  the  factory 
having  been  considerably  enlarged,  while  some 
500  women  and  children  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, in  Keene  and  adjoining  towns,  were  also 
employed.  Another  branch  of  business  in  which 
Mr.  Hale  was  largely  concerned  was  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  shoe-pegs,  his  sales  in  some  years  amount- 
ing to  1,000  bushels  per  day,  most  of  these  being  ex- 
ported to  Germany.  In  1882  he  bought  a  woollen 
mill  at  Lebanon  and  conducted  this  in  addition  to 
his  other  interests.  He  aided  in  building  the  Man- 
chester and  Keene  railroad,  and  was  an  owner  of 
large  amounts  of  stock  of  other  roads.  He  was  a 
<3irector  of  the  Citizens'  Bank,  of  Keene,  and  of  the 
Wachusett  Bank,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  His  home  in 
Keene  was  a  large  mansion,  built  by  ex-Gov.  Dins- 
moor;  besides  this  property  he  had  a  farm  of  300 
acres  and  one  of  equal  extent  in  Newbury,  Vt.  He 
■was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church  in  early 
manhood,  but  at  Dublin  and  Keene  was  connected 
with  Congregational  churches  and  was  a  founder  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church,  of  Keene,  of 
which  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  every  depart- 
ment of  work,  giving  generously  to  its  needs,  and 
through  it  to  the  church  of  Christ  at  large.  In  1862 
he  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  rose  to  the  de- 
gree of  master  Mason.  Mr.  Hale's  first  vote  was 
cast  for  a  Free-soil  candidate  and  naturally  he  joined 
the  Republican  party  on  its  organization.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  the  next  year 
was  re-elected;  in  1869-70  was  a  member  of  the 
governor's  council  In  1880  Mr.  Hale  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  national  Republi- 
can convention  at  Chicago,  Blaine  being  his  pre- 
ferred candidate;  then  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  after  an  exciting  canvass,  he  became  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  governor.  He  was  inaugurated 
June  7,  1883,  and  discharged  his  duties  in  a  most 
admirable  manner.  Several  new  and  important 
measures  adopted  by  the  legislature  received  his 
sanction.  "Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  to  exercise  his  power  of  veto. 
He  could  have  done  so  with  rea- 
sons which  would  have  seemed 
sufficient  to  many,  and  his  action 
would  have  been  of  lifelong 
benefit  tohimselfincircumstauces 
which  conspired  against  him,  but 
he  did  nothesitatefor  one  moment 
to  choose  that  course  which  he 
thought  was  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  He  made  such  appoint- 
ments as  the  digniij'  of  the  office 
at  his  disposal  demanded,  even 
at  the  risk  of  experiencing  the 
resentment  of  some  who  had  been 
his  personal  friends."  He  was 
i}ever  heard  to  speak  unkindly 
of  his  political  opponents  or  in 
fact  of  any  one,  yet  in  no  respect 
was  he  a  weak  or  time-serving  man.  His  relations  to 
his  employees,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  poororun- 
f  ortunate  made  manifest  a  large  and  generous  nature. 
His  kindly  disposition  was  detected  in  his  face;  chil- 
dren were  instinctively  drawn  to  him,  and  strangers 
put  trust  in  him  at  sight.  Gov.  Hale  was  married  at 
Dublin,  N.  H.,  June  18,  1850,  to  Emelia  Marinda, 
daughter  of  Jo.seph  Fitch  and  Nancy  (Saunders)  Hay. 
Their  children  are:  William  Samuel.now  a  manufact- 
urer of  Keene,  and  Mary  Louise.  Gov.  Hale  died  at 
the  home  of  his  elder  brother,  John  M.,  Brooklyn, 
N.y.,  Oct.  16,  1891,  but  was  buried  at  Keene. 
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CTTRRIEB,  Moody,  forty-third  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1885-87),  was  born  at  Boscawen, 
Merrimack  CO.,  N.  H.,  April  22,  1806,  son  of  Jloody 
and  Rhoda  (Putney)  Currier.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  on  a  farm,  but  a  love  of  study  and  early  as- 
pirations led  him  to  leave,  that  he  might  acquire  a 
liberal  education.  After  a  few  mouths  spent  at 
Hopkinton  Academy^,  he  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, in  the  class  of  1834,  his  untiring  energy  soon 
giving  him  a  prominent  place  and  entitling  him  to 
the  Greek  oration  at  the  graduating  exercises.  After 
leaving  college  he  became  preceptor  of  Hopkinton 
Academy,  and  inspired  his  pupils 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  learning;  at 
the  same  time  he  began  the  study 
of  law  under  Horace  Chase.  Five 
years  were  spent  at  Lowell,  !Mass., 
where  he  had  like  success  as  jirinci- 
pal  of  the  high  school;  then  having 
resumed  his  law  studies  and  gained 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  opened 
an  office  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in 
1841,  also  engaging  in  journalism 
as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors 
of  tlie  Manchester  "Democrat." 
He  continued  practice  for  several 
years  with  flattering  results,appear- 
iug  in  the  U.  S.  courts  as  well  as 
those  of  New  Hampshire,  but  soon 
became  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing and  other  enterprises,  and 
founded  and  was  the  head  of  several  banking  in- 
stitutions which  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
corporations  in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  cashier 
of  the  Amoskeag  Bank,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank,  president  of  the 
Amoskeag  National  Bank,  and  was  the  founder, 
director  and  chief  manager  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Concord  railroad; 
director  of  the  Concord  and  Portsmouth  railroad, 
and  president  of  the  Eastern  railroad  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  addition,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Manches- 
ter Mills;  treasurer  of  the  Amoskeag  A.xe  Co.,  and 
president  of  the  Gas  Light  Co.,  also  president  of  the 
Art  Association  and  trustee  of  the  City  Library.  In 
political  life  he  was  called  to  fill  nearly  every  promi- 
nent office  in  the  state.  He  was  clerk  of  the  senate 
in  1843,  and  a  member  of  that  body  in  1856  and 
1857,  serving  as  president  in  the  latter  year.  In  1860- 
61,  a  most  imponant  period,  he  .sat  in  the  governor's 
council;  later,  he  was  a  presidential  elector;  finally 
he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
1884,  and  was  inaugurated  in  June  of  the  following 
year.  His  administration  is  remembered  as  a  model 
one,  and  his  state  papers  and  speeches  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  examples  of  appropriateness  and  grace. 
The  address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  statue 
of  Gen.  Stark  and  that  in  acceptance  in  behalf  of  New 
Hampshire  of  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  are  espec- 
ially admirable.  In  his  earlier  days  Gov.  Currier  con- 
tributed original  poetry,  metrical  translations  and 
other  literary  articles  to  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers; many  of  the  poems  were  distinguished  for 
their  classical  style,  for  their  polished  langtiage  and 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  were  afterwards  published 
in  a  volume  entitled  " '  State  Papers,  Addresses  and 
Poems  "  (1899).  His  mind  was  a  storehouse  of  varied 
knowledge;  familiar  with  the  lore  of  antiquity,  he 
was  also  familiar  with  the  literature  and  many  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  In  his  stvidies  he  kept 
fully  up  with  the  developments  of  modem  scientific 
thought  and  with  the  theories  and  discoveries  of  the 
present  day,  especially  in  the  field  of  theology.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dart- 
mouth and  bj'  Bates.  Gov.  Currier  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, his  first  wife  being  Lucretia  C.  Dustin,  of 
Bow;  his  second,  Mary  W.  Kidder,  of  Manchester; 
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his  third,  Hannah  A.  Slade,  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  who 
is  still  living.  Gov.  Currier  died  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  23,  1898. 

SAWYER,  Cbarles  Henry,  manufacturer  and 
forty-fourth  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1887-89), 
was  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  .March  30,  1840, 
eldest  son  of  Jonathan  and  Martha  (Perkins)  Sawyer. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sidQS  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Massachusetts.  When  he  was  ten  years 
of  age  the  family  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  wliere 
he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Franklin 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
Sawyer  Woolen  Mills,  of  which 
his  father  and  uncle^  under  the 
name  of  F.  A.  &  J.  Sawyer, 
were  the  proprietors,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the 
mill.  The  concern  was  incor- 
porated in  1873,  and  he  acted 
as  agent  and  manager  until  the 
death  of  F.  A.  Sawyer  in  1881, 
when  he  became  president  of 
the  company.  He  served  in 
both  branches  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Dover;  was  representative 
to  the  legislature  in  1860,  1870, 
1876,  1877;  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Charles  H.  Bell 
in  1881,  and  in  1884  was  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Republi- 
can convention  in  Chicago. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  during  his  term  of  office 
he  represented  the  state  in  many  centennial  celebra- 
tions. His  most  conspicuous  act  was  his  veto  of  the 
so-called  Hazen  bill,  a  measure  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  leasing  of  certain  railroads.  This  was  pro- 
moted by  one  powerful  railroad  and  opposed  by  an- 
other. It  having  been  proved  by  testimony  given 
before  a  legislative  committee  that  attempts  had  been 
made  by  both  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
measure  to  buy  the  votes  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  governor  vetoed  the  bill;  acting  in  analogy 
to  the  principle  which  induces  courts  of  justice  to 
refuse  to  help  either  of  the  parties  to  an  illegal  trans- 
action. His  course,  though  much  condemned  in 
certain  quarters,  was  that  of  a  courageous,  wise  and 
patriotic  man.  He  has  been  a  director  and  trustee 
in  a  number  of  railroads,  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions; is  a  Mason,  became  a  member  of  Strafford 
lodge  in  1865;  was  master  of  the  lodge,  and  eminent 
commander  of  St.  Paul  Commandery,  Knights  Tem- 
plar. Mr.  Sawyer  was  married,  Feb.  8,  1865,  to 
Susan  Ellen,  daughter  of  Dr.  JamesW.  and  Elizabeth 
(Hodgdon)  Cowan,  of  Dover,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

GOODEIjL,  David  Harvey, forty-fifth  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1889-91),  was  born  at  Hillsboro, 
N.  H..  May  6,  1834,  son  of  Jesse  R.  and  Olive  A. 
(Wright)  Goodell  and  grandson  of  David  and  Mary 
Raymond.  His  parents  removed  to  Antrim  when  he 
was  seven  years  of  age,  and  there  he  attended  the  com- 
mon schools,  also  the  Hancock  Academy.  He  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  New  Hampshire  and  Francestown 
academies,  and  began  his  collegiate  course  at  Brown, 
where  he  took  a  high  stand  in  mathematics  and 
Latiu;  but  the  decline  of  his  health  in  his  sophomore 
year  obliged  him  to  refrain  from  study,  and  he 
spent  the  next  two  years  on  his  father's  farm.  He 
then  taught  for  two  terms  at  Hubbardstown,  Mass., 
one  at  New  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, and  one  at  Leominster,  Mass.  In  1856  he  be- 
came treasurer  and  bookkeeper  of  the  Antrim  Shovel 
Co.,  and  in  1858  general  agent  of  the  company;  he 
served  in  this  capacity  for  six  years,  the  three  latter 


years  as  agent  of  the  Treadwell  Co.,  of  Boston,  which 
had  bought  the  business.  They  in  turn  sold  to  Oakes 
Ames,  and  51  r.  Goodell,  in  partnership  with  one  of 
the  Treadwells,  began  the  manufacture  of  an  apple 
parer,  which  he  had  invented,  and  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1864.  This  venture  formed  the 
nucleus,  after  sundry  reverses,  of  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful Goodell  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  Mr. 
Gootlell  established  in  1875,  for  the  manufacture  of 
table  cutlery,  seed-sowers,  fruit  and  vegetable  parera 
and  other  labor-saving  devices.  Gov.  Goodell  was 
actively  interested  in  the  science  of  agriculture;  culti- 
vated the  large  farm  he  inherited  from  his  father  by 
the  latest  and  most  improved  methods;  was  an  active 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  board  of  agriculture, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. He  was  also  well  known  throughout  his  state 
as  an  active  temperance  advocate.  In  politics  he  was 
au  ardent  working  Republican,  and  represented  An- 
trim in  the  legislature iu  1876, 1877, 1878.  Amongthe 
important  bills  passed  during  his  term  of  service  as 
governor  was  the  one  for  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
prison.  From  April  23d  until  July  1, 1890,  David  A. 
Taggart  was  acting  governor.  He  was  married,  Sept. 
1,  1857,  to  Hannah  J.,  daughter  of  Jesse  T.  Plumer, 
of  Goffstown,  N.  H. 

TTJTTLE,  Hiram  Americus,  forty-sixth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1891-93),  was  born  at 
Barnstead,  Belknap  CO.,  N.  H.,  Oct.  16,  1837,  eldest 
son  of  George  and  Judith  Mason  (Davis)  Tuttle. 'His 
great-grandfather,  John  Tuttle,  removed  to  Barnstead 
iu  1776,  from  the  Back  river  district,  Dovei-,  where  a 
branch  of  the  family  had  lived  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment at  that  place  of  John  Tuttle,  an  Englishman, 
who  emigrated  prior  to  1641.  His  grandfathers. 
Col.  John  Tuttle  and  Samuel  Davis,  were  in  service 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  four  great  con- 
flicts in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  mem- 
bers of  the  Davis  family  have  borne  arms.  When 
Hiram  Tuttle  was  nine  years  of  age  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  adjoining  town  of  Pittsfield,  whose  acad- 
emy he  attended.  After  having  been  engaged  in  sev- 
eral occupations,  in  all  of  which  he  showed  industry 
and  faithfulness,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
connected  with  the  clothing  establishment  of  Lincoln 
&  Shaw,  Concord,  where  he  remained  for  several  yeara. 
He  won  the  confidence  of  his  emplo3'ers,  who  gave 
him  the  management  of  a  branch 
store  at  Pittsfield,  of  which  he  soon 
became  the  pioprietor.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  clothing  houses  in  the 
stale.  He  has  also  become  an  exten- 
sive holder  of  real  estate,  and  has 
erected  many  dwelling-houses  and 
buildings  for  business  purposes.  On 
attaining  his  majority,  in  1859,  Mr. 
Tuttle  expressed  his  intention  of 
votiugtheRepublicanticket,  though 
all  his  relatives  were  members  of  the 
Democratic  party.  That  party  had 
been  dominant  in  Pittsfield  since 
the  daj's  of  Jackson,  under  such 
leadei-s  as  Sen.  Moses  Norris,  Jr. . 
Charles  H.  Butters  and  Lewis  W. 
Clark,  later  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  all  able  lawyers 
and  impressive  public  speakers.  Seeing  in  young 
Tuttle  qualities  that  might  make  him  trouble- 
some if  opposed  to  their  party,  eminently  useful  if 
in  accord  with  it,  the  Democrats  tried  to  retain  him 
in  their  ranks,  hut  without  avail.  In  1860  the  elec- 
tion of  town  clerk  was  made  the  test  of  the  strength 
of  the  two  parties,  and  after  an  exciting  contest  Mr. 
Tuttle  was  placed  in  office,  the  Democrats  being 
defeated  for  the  first  time  in  thirty -three  years.  Al- 
though Pittsfield  has  a  Democratic  majority  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  Mr.  Tuttle  has  received  the 
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support  of  a  large  number  of  Democrats  wlienever 
his  name  has  been  preseuted.  In  1873  and  1874  lie 
was  representative  to  the  state  legislature;  in  1876 
was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  GovrCheney,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  the  Cen- 
tennial exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  from  the  3d  dis- 
trict in  1878,  and  was  re-elected  in  1879  nuder  the 
new  constitution  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1888,  and  was  an  original  supporter  of 
Harrison.  In  1888  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  governorship;  in  1890  was  renominated, 
and,  though  running  ahead  of  his  party  ticket,  failed 
of  a  popular  election,  and  was  placed  in  tlie  executive 
chair  by  the  vote  of  the  legislature.  He  was  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Pittstield  Savings  Bank,  and  of  Pittsfleld 
Academy;  a  director  of  llie  Pittstield  Xational  Bank 
and  of  the  Suucook  Valley  Ilailroad  Co.,  and  was 
one  of  tlie  organizers  of  the  Pittsfleld  Aqued\ict  Co. 
He  was  married  at  Pittsfleld,  Merrimack  co.,  K.  H., 
in  1859,  to  Mary  C,  only  daughter  of  John  L. 
French.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Frederic  King  Folsom,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

SMITH,  John  Butler,  forty-seventh  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1893-95),  was  born  at  Saxton's 
rivei', Windham  co.,  Vt.,  Aprill2,  1838,  sonof  Ammi 
and  Lydia  (Butler),  and  descendant  of  Lieut.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock 
which  settled  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Elijah  Butler,  M.D.,  of^Weare, 
N.  H.,  and  there  and  at  Frances- 
town,  in  the  academy,  he  obtained 
his  education.  He  was  employed 
as  a  clerk  at  Henniker,  Manchester 
and  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  until  1863, 
when  he  returned  to  Manchester 
and  bought  a  drug  store.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  established  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  knit  goods  at 
Washington,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H. ; 
in  1865  leased  the  Sawyer  Woollen 
Mills  at  North  Weare,  and  in  1866 
built  a  small  mill  at  Hillsboro 
bridge  for  the  manufacture  of  knit 
goods.  From  time  to  time  the  plant 
was  enlarged  under  the  management  of  the  Contoo- 
cook  Mills  Co.,  of  which  Gov.  Smith  is  president 
and  chief  owner,  and  the  village  has  become  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  state.  In  1880  Gov. 
Smith  removed  to  Hillsboro  from  Manchester, X.H., 
where  he  had  resided  since  1863,  and  where  lie  had 
a  considerable  interest  in  real  estate.  A  Republican 
of  the  stalwart  type,  he,  in  1884,  was  an  elector  on 
the  Blaine  ticket;  in  1887-89  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  state,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign  of  1890  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  committee.  In  September,  1893,  he  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  as  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  and  after  a  vigorous  campaign,  con- 
ducted largely  in  person,  he  was  elected,  being 
the  first  governor  for  ten  years  not  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  Luther 
F.  McKinney,  at  that  time  member  of  congress  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  recently  appointed  minister  to 
Colombia.  He  was  inaugurated,  Jan.  4,  1893. 
During  his  incumbency  forestry  and  labor  com- 
missions were  appointed,  and  statues  of  Webster 
and  Stark  presented  by  the  state  were  unveiled  in 
the  capitol  in  Washington.  Gov.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Hillsboro 
and  is  a  prominent  Freemason.  He  was  married  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1883,  to  Emma  E.,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Lavender.  Three  sons  were  born  to 
them,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 


BTTSIEL,  Charles  Albert,  forty-eighth  gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire  (1895-97),  was  born  at  Mere- 
dith (village),  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24,  1843,  son 
of  John  W.  and  Julia  (Tilton)  Busiel,  both  resi- 
dents of  Meredith,  though  his  father  was  a  native  of 
Moultonborougli.  His  first  ancestor  in  New  England, 
on  the  paternal  side,  was  Isaac  Buswell,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Massachusetts  about  1637, 
settling  at  Salisbury.  The  Tiltons  are  prominently 
connected  with  the  history  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  W.  Busiel,  wliose  occupation  was  that  of 
carding  rolls  for  hand-spinning,  removed  to  Mere- 
dith Bridge  (now  Laconia)  in  1846,  and  there  took 
up  in  addition  the  dressing  of  cloth,  hiring  for  the 
purpose  a  saw-mill.  In  1853  he  bought  the  water 
privilege  at  that  place,  aud  iu  1854  erected  a  brick 
mill,  in  which  he  manufactured  woolen  yarns  and 
satinets.  He  was  among  the  first  to  use  knitting 
machinery,  producing  underwear  and  hosiery,  and 
during  the  civil  war  hosiery  exclusively,  superin- 
teuding  the  business  until  his  death  in  1873.  Charles 
Busiel  was  educated  at  public  schools,  including 
Gilford  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered 
his  father's  mill;  began  with  the  minor  details  of  the 
business  and  worked  upward  through  the  various 
departments  until  he  was  qualified  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  on  his  own  account.  This  he  did  in 
1863,  when  he  bought  the  mill  since  operated  by  the 
Pitman  Manufacturing  Co.  In  1SC9,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  property  just  mentioned,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother,  John,  and  lliey  carried 
ou  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  until  the  death  of 
their  father,  when  another  brother,  Frank  E.,  joined 
them,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  J.  W. 
Busiel  <fe  Co.  His  interest  in  the  material  advance- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  in  general,  as  well  as  of 
Laconia  in  particular,  led  to  his  connection  with  a 
number  of  railway  corporations.  He  was  president 
of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  constructed  chiefly  in  con- 
seqence  of  his  persistent  efforts,  and  an  active  di- 
rector in  the  Concord  and  Jlontreal,  the  JleieditU 
and  Conway,  the  New  Boston,  Tilton  and  Franklin, 
and  the  Moosilauke,  Profile  and  Francouia  Notch, 
Whitefield  and  Jefferson  roads.  He  was  president 
of  the  Laconia  National  Bank,  of  the  city  of  La- 
conia, and  City  Savings  Bank,  also  president  of  the 
Laconia  Press  Association,  and  published  the  La- 
conia "Independent  Democrat."  In  1878  and  1879 
he  represented  Laconia  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  c;\lled  to  serve  on  important  committees,  that 
of  railroads,  for  instance.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  Cincinnati,  in 
1880,  aud  cast  his  vote  for  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  presidency  up  to  1888;  then,  preferring  the 
Republican  platform  on  account  of  its  advocacy  of 
protection  to  home  industries,  supported  Benjamin 
Harrison,  aud  became  identified  with  the  Republican 
party.  In  1893  he  was  elected  first  mayor  of  La- 
conia, and  in  1894  was  re-elected.  He  was  also  €«- 
officio  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  on  finance. 
Ill  1894  he  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of 
10,000,  the  Democratic  candidate  being  Henry  O. 
Kent.  More  than  twenty  measures  were  vetoed  by 
him,  and  nearly  $1,000,000  saved.  Among  them 
was  a  bill  appropriating  $100,000  to  be  expended  by 
a  commission  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle,  and  one  freeing  the  toll  bridges  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  the  state.  He  strenuously  opposed  what  he 
called  the  railroad  influence  in  New  Hampshire. 
Later  he  was  brought  into  national  prominence  by 
charges  made  by  him  before  the  civil  service  com- 
mission against  the  officere  of  the  Republican  state 
committee.  Gov.  Busiel  was  married  at  Concord, 
Nov.  23,  1864,  to  Eunice  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Worcester  and  Nancy  (Evans)  Preston,  and  had  one 
child,  the  wife  of  Wilson  L.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     He  died  at  Laconia,  Aug.  29,  1901. 
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RAMSBELiLi,  George  Allen,  forty-ninth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1897-99),  was  born  at  Mil- 
ford,  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  March  11,  1834,  sou  of 
Capt.  William  and  Maria  Antoinette  (Moore)  Rams- 
dell.  His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were  of 
English  stock,  the  first  to  come  to  this  country  being 
Abijah  Ramsdell,  born  about  1695,  who  emigrated 
early  in  life  and  settled  in  Lynn,  Mass.  Another 
ancestor,  Ahednego Ramsdell,  was  killed  in  the  hat- 
tie  of  Lexington.  For  two  or  three  generations 
many  of  his  ancestors  were  e.Ktensively  engaged  in 
the  East  Indian  and  Mediterranean  trade.  His 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Humphrey 
Moore,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Milford  for  about  forty  years.  On  the  maternal 
side,  also,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lieut.  Francis 
Peabod}',  who  came  from  England  to  this  country 
in  1635,  and  from  whom  the  distinguished  George 
Peabody,  the  philanthropist,  was  also  descended. 
George  A.  Ramsdell  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  at- 
tending the  public  and  high  schools  of  his  native 
town.  He  completed  his  preparation  for  college  in 
McCollom  Institute  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. ,  and 
entered  Amherst  College  in  1853,  where  he  remaiued 
but  one  year,  having  determined  to  begin  immedi- 
ately the  study  of  law  instead  of  completing  the  col- 
lege course.  After  pursuing  his  legal  studies  with 
Hon.  Bainbridge  Wadleigh,  of  Milford,  and  with 
Hon.  Daniel  CTark  and  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Smith,  of 
Manchester,  in  the  fall  of  1857  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Peterboro,  N.  H.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  active  pi'actice  there  about  six  years,  when 
he  became  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  therefrom  of 
Hon.  E.  S.  Cutter.  He  then  removed  to  Am- 
herst, but  in  1866  to  Nashua,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  For  twenty-three  years  he  occupied  this 
office,  and  became  noted  as  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  accomplished  clerks  of  the  country  at  a  tinfe 
■when  many  eminent  and  able  lawyers  were  in  full 
practice,  and  when  tlie  court  had  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  justices  of  tliis  country  on  the  bench. 
For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  twenty  years  a  trustee  of  the  Public 
Library.  Besides  being  a  director  in  different  banks 
and  prominent  manufacturing  companies  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
during  1869-71 ;  in  1876  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  during  1891-93  a  member  of 
the  executive  council.  He  was  for  five  years  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  at  Manchester,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  Orphans'  Home  at 
Franklin.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  In  November,  1896,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  by  a  larger  majority 
than  ever  before  received  by  any  candidate,  and 
was  inaugurated  Jan.  6,  1897.  Gov.  Ramsdell  was 
married,  Nov.  29,  1860,  to  Eliza  D.,  daughter  of 
David  Wilson,  of  Deering,  N.  H.,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  Londonderry  emigrants.  Her  mother  was 
Margaret  Dinsmore,  also  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Londonderry  settlers.  They  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Gov.  Ramsdell  died  at  Nashua,  N.  H., 
Nov.  16,  1900. 

BOIiiilNS,  Frank  West,  fiftieth  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  (1899-1901),  lawyer  and  banker, 
■was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Fel).  24,  1860,  son  of 
Edward  H.  and  Ellen  (West)  Rollins,  the  former  a 
native  of  RoUinsford,  the  latter  of  Concord.  He  is 
descended  from  James  Rollins  or  Rawlins,  who  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts  in  1632,  settling  in  Ipswich, 
and  became  a  resident  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  about  1642. 
One  of  the  emigrant's  sons,  Thomas,  was  a  member 
of  the  "dissolved  assembly,"  which  in  1683  had  at- 
tempted an  insurrection  against  the  royal  governor, 


Cranfield.  Another  of  the  family,  Ichabod,  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  governor,  was  a  member  of 
the  Exeter  convention  of  1775;  served  on  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  troops  and 
supplies  for  the  patriot  troops;  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  whicU  formed  an  independent  state  gov- 
einment  in  1776;  was  judge  of  probate  in  1776-84, 
and  subsequently  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council.  "I'he  town  of  RoUinsford,  set  off  from 
Somei'sworth,  was  named  for  him.  Edward  Henry 
Rollins,  father  of  the  governor,  represented  his 
native  state  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  in  1861- 
67,  and  in  the  senate  in  1877-83.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Concord,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1881,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
which  he  left  before  the  coui-se  was  completed,  to 
study  in  the  office  of  John  Y.  Mugridgc,  at  Concord. 
In  August,  1882,  he  was  admitled  to  the  bar,  but  in 
1884  entered  the  banking  house  of  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Sous,  becoming  vice-president  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  company,  and  in  1893  taking  charge  of 
the  Boston  office,  while  retaining  his  residence  in 
Concord.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  b}'  the 
Republicans  in  1895;  was  chosen  president  of  that 
body,  and  served  for  two  yeare.  In  1898  he  was 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  and 
polled  44,730  votes  against  35,653  cast  for  Stone,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  his  plu- 
ralitj'  being  9,077.  Soon  after 
taking  the  chair  Gov.  Rollins 
advanced  the  idea  of  an  "old 
home  week,"  a  period  during 
which,  every  summer,  those 
who  had  emigrated  from  New 
Hampshire  might  revisit  their 
birthplaces,  and  those  who  had 
remained  might  join  with  them  . 
in  various  celebrations  calcu-  ' 
lated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loy- 
alty to  the  state  and  pride  in  its 
welfare.  Aided  by  tlie  granges 
and  the  newspapers,  Gov.  Rol- 
lins made  the  movement  pop- 
ular. Nearly  100  towns  and 
cities  observed  the  week  in 
1899,  and  fully  10,000  people 
returned  to  New  Hampshire, 
■n-hileiu  1900  the  numbers  were 
still  greater.  Other  states  have  adopted  this  custom, 
which,  aside  from  sentimental  effects,  has  resulted  in 
such  material  benefits  as  the  formation  of  village  im- 
provement societies,  good  road  societies,  the  buying 
back  of  old  homesteads,  and  the  increase  in  summer 
visitors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  d''.le- 
gatiou  which,  in  1896,  journeyetl  to  Canton,  O.,  to  call 
on  Mr.  JIcKinley.and  was  selected  tomake  the  address 
on  that  occasion.  Gov.  Rollins  was  connected  with 
the  1st  brigade,  New  Hampshire  national  guards,  for 
five  years,  rising  from  private  to  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  is  a  com- 
municant of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  and  a 
trustee  of  St.  JIary's  School  for  Girls,  both  at  Con- 
cord. Besides  magazine  articles  and  short  stories, 
he  has  published  "  The  Ring  in  the  Cliff";  "  Breali 
o'  Day  Tales  ";  "  The  Twin  Hussars,"  and  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Violets."  In  1893  Dartmouth  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  Gov.  Rol- 
lins was  married  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  6,  1882, 
to  Katharine  W.,  daughter  of  Francis  H.  Pecker. 
They  have  one  son. 

JORDAN,  Chester  Bradley,  fifty-first  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1901-03),  was  born  at 
Colebrook,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  Oct.  15.  1839,  son  of 
Johnson  and  Minerva  (Buel)  Jordan.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor.  Rev.  Robert  Jordan,  one  of  the 
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pioaeers  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  in  this  country, 
settled  on  Richmond  island,  oS  the  coast  of  Maine, 
in  1640.  He  performed  the  duties  of  judge  as  well 
as  clergyman.  Being  suspected  of  hostility  to  the 
Puritan  government,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Boston 
jail  in  1663,  and  additional  misfortune  befel  him  in 
the  burning  of  his  house  by  Indians.  Benjamin 
Jordan,  the  governor's  grandfather,  volunteered 
twice  in  the  Continental  army  as  a  substitute  for  his 
father,  and  then  enlisted  for  two  years,  receiving  his 
discharge  in  1780.  Gov.  Jordan's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Violetta  (Sessions)  Buel, 
of  Hebron,  Conn.  Johnson  Jordan,  his  father,  was  a 
farmer  in  modest  circumstances,  but  ricii  in  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  high  honor  and  unflagging  in- 
dustry. The  son's  education  was  obtained  in  district 
schools,  in  Colebrook  Academy,  and  at  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.  AVhile  a  student 
he  began  teaching,  and  he  continued  in  this  employ- 
ment for  a  number  of  years,  Colebrook  and  the  ad- 
joining towns  being  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  also 
held  town  offices;  worked  in  a  hotel,  in  starch  mills 
and  saw- mills  and  on  farms,  and  finally  in  186S  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  for  Coos 
county,  and  removed  to  Lancaster,  the  county  seat. 
Here  be  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  clerk.  In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the 
state  bar,  and  in  1881  to  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1896 
to  the  state  senate,  and  served  for  two  years  in 
each,  holding  the  office  of  speaker  in  1881  and  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  in  1897.  In  1900  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  Fred- 
erick B.  Potter,  of  Portsmouth,  being  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  He  received  the  largest  vote 
(53,891)  ever  given  a  New  Hampshire  man,  and  a  plu- 
rality of  18,935.  Among  important  legislative  bills 
signed  by  hira  are:  To  establish  a  home  for  the  feeble 
minded;  creating  a  dual  court  of  five  judges  esich; 
to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts;  for  a  constitutional  convention ;  to 
fix  representation  in  the  lower  house;  to  regulate  state 
printing;  indeterminate  sentences;  in  behalf  of  Agri- 
cultural College,  Dartmouth  College, Normal  School, 
Asylum  for  Insane,  Pan-American  exposition;  for 
mountain  roads;  a  new  fish  and  game  code.  Gov. 
Jordan,  by  virtue  of  office,  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy.  He  served  on  Gov.  Straw's 
staff  in  1872-73,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  most 
of  the  regimental  organizations  of  the  state.  He  is 
president  of  the  Coos  and  Grafton  Bar  Association; 
a  member  of  the  Lancaster  Club;  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society;  the  Webster  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  Massachusetts,  and  has  long  been  con- 
nected as  a  director  with  the  banks  of  Lancaster. 
He  is  a  Freemason.  Gov.  Jordan  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  journalism,  having  always  writ- 
ten for  the  press,  and  having  at  one  time  owned  the 
"Coos  Republican."  The  publications  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  the  Historical  Society  have  been  en- 
riched by  biographical  sketches  from  his  pen,  and 
the  "History  of  Coos  County  "  also  contains  articles 
of  a  like  nature  by  him.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  in  1881.  He 
was  married  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  July  19,  1879,  to 
Ida  R.,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Rosannah  (Went- 
worth)  Nutter.  They  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
living. 

WAGENEB,  Johann  Andreas,  journalist  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Sievern,  near  Bremerhafen,  Ger- 
many, July  33,  1816.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
came  to  New  York  city  as  a  merchant,  and  after 
two  years'  stay  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
entered  upon  a  journalistic  career.  He  became  edi- 
tor of  the  "Teuton,"  the  first  German  journal  in 
the  southern  states,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first 


German  church  congregation  of  that  city.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  Wagener,  with  other  Germans  of 
Charleston,  took  an  active  part  in  it,  and  became 
commander  of  companies  A  and  B,  militia  organi- 
zations of  the  German  artillery  of  the  Confederate 
army.  These  two  companies  served  until  the  war 
ended,  and  Wagoner  attained  the  rank  of  general.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Charleston.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  German  settlements  in  the  South 
that  was  published  as  a  series  of  sketches  in  the 
"  Pioneer,"  and  a  number  of  German  poems.  His 
death  occurred  in  Charleston,  Aug.  28,  1876. 

TBEMAIN,  liyman,  jurist  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Oakliill,  Greene  CO.,  N.Y.,  June- 14, 
1819,  son  of  Levi  and  Mindwell  (Lyman)  Tremain, 
who  had  removed  from  Berkshire  coimty,  Mass.,  in 
1812.  His  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Tremain,  was  a 
revolutionary  soldier.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  Kin- 
derhook  (N.Y.)  Academy,  and  having  read  law  with 
John  O'Bnen,  of  Durham  village,  and  with  Samuel 
Sherwood,  of  New  York  city,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1840,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
first  law  instructor.  He  was  elected  supervisor  in 
1842,  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  in  1846.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  county  judge,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1851 ;  but  owing  to  some  legal  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  returns,  he  himself  doubted 
the  election,  and  though  the  certificate  was  given 
him,  his  sense  of  honor  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  it.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Albany  and  formed 
a  partnership  with  Hon.  RufusW.  Peckham.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  attornej'-general  on  theDemocratic 
state  ticket;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. he 
severed  his  connection  with  this  party,  thereafter 
identifying  himself  with  the  Republicans,  by  whom 
he  was  nominated  in  1863  for  lieutenant-governor. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  serv- 
ing until  1868,  and  becoming  speaker  of  the  house. 
In  1872,  though  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  for 
governor,  he  declined  ;  but  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  cougressman-at-large,  over  Samuel  S.  Cox, 
and  served  on  the  judiciary  and  other  important 
committees  until  1875.  As  a  lawyer  he  stood  in  the 
very  front  rank,  and  to  him  probably  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man  was  due  the  conviction  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Tweed,  of  New  York  city.  His  wife  was 
Helen,  daughter  of  David  Cornwall,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain of  the  revolutionary  forces  and  the  founder  of 
Comwallsville,  Greene  CO.,  N.  Y.  They  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  One  son,  Frederick  Lyman 
(b.  June  13,  1843  ;  d.  Feb.  8,  1865)  became  Ueuten- 
ant-colonel  of  the  10th  New  York  cavalry,  and 
while  in  command  of  his  regiment  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Hatcher's  run, 
Feb.  6,  1865.  Hon.  Lyman  Tremain  died  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  30,  1878. 

HABLAN,  James,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Frankfort,  ilercer  co.,  Ky.,  June  22, 
1800,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Harlan.  His  father 
was  a  Virginian,  who  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1774. 
James  acquired  a  thorough  English  education,  and 
was  employed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  1817-22. 
He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1823,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  obtained  an  extensive 
business,  and  became  prominent  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  his  circuit,  and  held  that  office 
until  1834.  On  the  Whig  ticket  he  was  elected 
a  representative  to  congress  in  1835,  and  reelected  in 
1837.  During  his  last  session  he  was  prominent 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  investigating  de- 
falcations. He  was  secretary  of  state  for  Kentucky. 
1840-44,  and  in  1841  was  a  presidential  elector.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  representatives  in 
1845,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
Kentucky,  holding  the  last  mentioned  office  until  1854. 
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Later  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Keutuclcy,  serving  in  tlie 
position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  Feb.  18, 1863. 

BOCOCK,  Thomas  Saleta,  speaker  of  the  Con- 
federate congress,  was  born  in  Buckingliam  countj', 
Va.,  May  16,  1815,  sou  of  Jolin  Tlioinas  and  Mary 
(Flood)  Bocock.  His  education  was  begun  uncier 
the  care  of  his  eldest  brother.  Willis  P.  Bocock 
(1807-87),  who  was  attorney-general  of  Virginia, 
and,  entering  Hampden-Siduey  College,  he"  was 
graduated  in  1838.  He  then  studied  law  with  liis 
brother,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practicing 
at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.  He  served 
for  several  sessions  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  was  elected  commonwealth  at- " 
torney  of  Appomattox  county  in  1845,  and  in  the 
following  j'ear  was  elected  a  representative  in  the 
30th  congress,  being  re-elected  continuously  until 
1861,  and  serving  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs.  Several  times  he  acted 
as  the  presiding  officer.  He  had  been  a  close  candi- 
date for  speaker  of  the  house  before  his  resignation, 
and  after  the  secession  was  elected  to  that  office  in 
the  Confederate  congress,  Feb.  18,  1862.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  sent  to  Pres.  Davis  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  several  features  of 
his  administration,  but  he  was  a  loyal  upholder  of 
the  Confederacy  throughout  the  war.  After  the 
establishment  of  peace  he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  house  of  delegates.  He  was  one  of  the 
joint  authors  of  the  Bocock-Fowler  bill,  designed  to 
relieve  the  financial  troubles  of  Virginia  after  the  re- 
construction period,  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Democratic  conventions  of  1868,  1876  and 
1880.  He  was  the  attorney  for  the  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and  later  for  the  Rich- 
mond and  Alleghany.  A  large  law  and  miscel- 
laneous library  was  collected  by  him  throughout  his 
career.  He  was  of  a  genial  and  conciliatory  dispo- 
sition, and  was  often  called  on  to  act  as  peacemaker 
when  in  congress.  Pres.  Buchanan  valued  his  ad- 
vice highly.  He  was  married,  in  1846,  to  Sarah  P. 
Flood,  wlio  died,  leaving  one  daughter;  and  second, 
to  Annie,  daughter  of  Charles  James  Faulkner, 
minister  to  France  under  Pres.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Bo 
cock  died  near  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.,  Aug. 
20,  1891,  survived  by  Mrs.  Bocock,  one  son  and  four 
daughters. 

GRIFFIN,  Simon  Goodell,  soldier  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  at  Nelson,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H., 
August  9,  1834,  son  of  ISTathan  and  Sally  (Wright) 
Griffin.  Both  his  grandfathers,  Samuel  Griffin 
and  Nehemiah  Wright,  were  revolutionary  soldiers 
and  both  were  in  Reed's  regiment  and  fought  from 
behind  the  rail  fence  at  Bunker  hill.  His  first 
American  ancestor  was  Humphrey  Griffin,  who  died 
at  Rowley,  IMass.,  1661.  Simon  Griffin  attended 
only  the  district  schools  of  Kelson,  but  began  a 
successful  career  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
While  teaching  he  studied  law ;  next  represented  his 
native  town  for  two  years  in  the  legislature,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Concord,  in  1860.  _  The  civil 
war  breaking  out,  he  volunteered  as  a  private;  was 
chosen  to  the  command  of  the  company,  and  was 
mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  as  captain  of  company 
B,  2d  New  Hampshire  volunteei-s.  He  commanded  his 
company  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-colonel,and  soon  afterward  to  col- 
onel of  the  6th  New  Hampshire  volunteers.  He  com- 
manded his  regiment  at  tlie  battles  of  Camden,  N.  C.  — 
in  Burnside's  expedition— second  Bull  run,  Cliantilly, 
South  mountain,  Antielam,  and  Fredericksburg, 
handlingitwitli  skill  and  sound  judgment.  In  1863  he 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Burnside,  in  Kentucky, 
and  under  Grant  and  Sherman  at  Vicksburg  and 
Jackson,  Miss. ;  the  2d  division  of  the  9th  corps  in 


its  march  to  East  Tennessee;  and  the  following 
winter  was  in  command  of  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  with 
about  9,000  men,  to  protect  that  important  depot  of 
supplies  from  threatened  raids.  In  the  spiing  of 
1864  the  9th  corps  reorganized  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  Col.  Griffin  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
2d  brigade,  3d  division.  The  corps  joined  the  army 
of  Hie  Potomac,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  May  6th.  At  Spottsylvauia,  for  his 
prompt  and  vigorous  support  of  Hancock,  in  his 
famous  charge,  and  holding  the  enemy  in  check  in 
his  countercharge,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  made  on  the  field  of  battle,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Burnside.  He 
commanded  his  brigade  at  the  battles  of  North  Anna 
river,  Tolopotomy  creek,  Bethesda  church,  and  Cold 
harbor.  Arriving  in  front  of  Petersbuig  at  daybreak 
on  the  17th  of  June,  with  his  own  and  Curtin's 
brigade,  he  forqed  the  enemy's  lines  at  the  Shands 
house,  capturing  about  1,000  prisoners,  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  1,500  stands  of  arms  and  one  stand  of 
colors.  He  led  his  brigade  gallantly  at  the  time  of 
the  mine  explosion  at  Petersburg,  and  at  Weldon 
railroad.  Poplar  Spring  church  and  Hatcher's  run. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  1865,  he  led  the  assaulting 
column  of  the  2d  division,  9th  corps,  in  connec- 
tion with  Gen.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  his 
division,  that  broke  through  the  enemy's  main  line. 
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at  the  Jerusalem  plank  road  and  won  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  For  gallantry  in  that  act  he  was  bre- 
vetled  a  major  general  of  volunteers.  Gen.  Potter 
having  been  severely  wounded.  Gen.  Griffin  succeed- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  2d  division,  9th  army 
corps,  which  he  led  at  the  surrender  of  Lee,  at  the 
grand  review  in  Wasliington,  and  until  it  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
resided  at  Keene,  N.  H. ,  and  represented  that  town 
in  the  legislature  in  1866.  1867,  1868,  serving  the  last 
two  years  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  A.  In  1871,  and  again  in  1873,  he  was  nominated 
for  congress  by  the  Republicans,  but  the  opposition 
party  carried  the  state.  In  1887  and  1888  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States.  In  1850  he  was  married  to  Ursula  J., 
daughter  of  Jason  Harris,  of  Nelson,  who  died  in 
1852.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Margaret 
R.  Lamson,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  by  whom  he  has  two 
sons. 

ROBINSON,  J'ohn  Kelly,  was  born  in  Summit 
county,  O.,  May  26,  1842,  son  of  John  Carter  and 
Margaret  M.  (Kelly)  Robinson.  A  maternal  ancestor. 
Col.  John  Kelly,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
After  attending  the  common  and  high  schools  of 
Akron,  O.,  Mr.   Robinson  became  a  clerk  in  his 
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brother's  book-store  at  Akron,  and  while  there  lie 
studied  telegraphy  and  serveil  as  an  operator  for  about 
two  years.  In  1863  he  began  to  sell  matches  for  the 
firm  of  George  and  O.  C.  Barber,  whose  factories 
were  the  foundation  of  the  great  Diamond  Match 
Co.,  and  before  long  he  established  a  trade  that 
ta.xed  to  the  utmost  the  productive  capahilitiesof  the 
factory.  In  the  following  year  he  Avas  admitted  to 
partnership  in  the  Barber  jMatch  Co.  He  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  process  of  manufacturing  a  dia- 
mond-shaped match  in  1871,  which,  being  a  strong 
and  a  quick  burner,  became  a  great  favorite  with 
the  public,  and  gave  prestige  to  the  firm  that 
produced  it,  and  finally  a  name  to  the  greatest 
match  manufacturing  concern  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Robinson  remained  in  control  of  the  selling  depart- 
ment of  the  Barber  Co.,  and  in  1880  the  Barber  fac- 
tories produced  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
matches  sold  in  the  United  States.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Barber  Co.,  and  in  1881,  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  Diamond  JLitchCo.,  lie  was  elected 
a  director.  He  took  charge  of  sales  in  the  Western 
states,  and  soon  afterwards  of  all  the  sales  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  Since  1890  he  has 
been  treasurer  of  this  great  concern.  Beginning  with 
a  capital  of  ^3.'-io0,00b,  tlfis  company  now  (1901)  has 
$15,000,000  invested  in  its  home  and  foreign  fac- 
tories, patent  rights,  pine  forests,  saw-mills  and  other 
requisites  for  the  production  of  matches.  One  of 
the  largest  of  the  corapan5''s 
factories  is  at  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, which  has  n  capacity  of 
15,000  gross  bo.xes  of  matches 
daih",  and  so  solicitous  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  its  em- 
ployes has  the  company  been 
that  a  law  was  passed  in  Great 
Britain  compelling  all  match 
factories  there  to  adopt  its 
methods  of  sanitation  and  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Robinson  is  also 
vice-president  of  the  Sterling 
Boiler  Co.  and  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  and  was  an  organ- 
izer of  the  Tropical  Fibre  Co. , 
the  Palmetto  Brush  Co.,  and 
the  Carrara  Paint  Co.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Washington 
Park  Club;  the  Calumet  Club;  the  Esse.K  (Mass.)  CTub, 
and  several  golf  clubs.  He  was  married,  in  1868,  to 
Henrietta  E.,  daughter  of  George  Barber,  the  found- 
er of  the  Barber  Slatch  Co.,iind  has  four  daughters: 
Margaret,  Frances,  Laura  and  Eleanor,  and  one  son, 
John  K.  Robinson,  Jr. 

KIDDER,  Daniel  Parrish,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Darien,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
18,  1815.  After  preparing  for  college  at  the  Gene- 
see Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  he  spent  one 
year  at  Hamilton  College,  and  was  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Muldletown,  Conn.,  in  1836. 
Though  he  began  to  teach  languages  in  Amenia 
Seminary,  New  York,  a  short  time  later,  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Conference  at  Genesee  and  was  given 
a  pastorate  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1837  he  wentas 
a  missionary  to  South  America,  and  afterwards 
gave  the  result  of  his  observations  and  experience 
there  in  a  valuable  volume.  In  1844  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday-school  department  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  in  which  he  labored  for 
twelve  years.  Here  he  revised,  edited  and  com- 
piled €00  books  for  Sunday-school  libraries,  besides 
editingthe  "  Sunday-school  Advocate  "and  prepar- 
ing the  standard  catechisms  of  the  church.  lu  1856 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  practical  theology  in  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evauston,  111.,  where 
he  labored  for  fifteen  years,  resigning  in  1871  to  ac- 


cept the  same  position  in  the  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Madison,  N.  J.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  and  by  his  efforts 
its  annual  income  was  increased  from  about  $3,000  to 
$50,000.  In  1887  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health  and  removed  to  Evanston,  111.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1851  by  SIcKen- 
dree  College,  and  later  by  the  Wesleyan  University. 
His  works  liold  high  rank  in  theological  literature, 
among  them  being  "  Mormoiiisiu  and  the  Jlori;ions  " 
(1843);  "  Demonstration  of  the  Necessity  of  Abolish- 
ing a  Constrained  Clerical  Celibacy,"  translated 
from  the  Portuguese  of  D.  A.  Feijo  (1844); 
"Sketches  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  Brazil,"  a 
work  in  two  volumes  (1845);  "Brazil  and  the 
Brazilians, "jointly  with  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  (1857); 
"Treatise  on  Homiletics "  (1864);  "The  Christian 
Pastorate"  (1871):  and  "Helps  to  Prayer"  (1874). 
For  seven  years  he  prepared  a  weekly  discussion  of 
the  International  Sunday-school  lesson  for  the  "Gol- 
den Daj's,"  a  peiiodical  for  young  people.  His 
death  occurred  at  Evanston,  111.,  July  29,  1891. 

KRTTELLi,  Gustav,  Avood  encraver,  was  born 
in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  Oct.  31."  1843,  His  boy- 
hood was  passed  on  his  fathei's  faim  until  he  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  an  engraver 
in  his  native  place,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
five  "years.  After  passing  another  year  in  study  at 
Leipzig,  in  1864  he  opened  an  office  in  Stuttgart, 
the  Ami  name  being  Kruell  &  Slichael.  They 
worked  for  man}'  well-known  houses  in  Germany, 
Switzerhmd  and  Austria,  often  finding  it  necessary 
to  employ  twenty  or  more  engravers  to  fill  the 
orders;  but  the  Vienna  panic  of  ,1872  interrupted 
their  prosperity,  and  with  the  intention  of  develop- 
ing his  own  talent  Mr.  Kruell  decided  .to  come  to 
Ameiica.  In  August,  1873,  he  ariived  in  New 
York  city,  and  having  been  promised  employment 
with  Harper  &  Bros.,  he  entered  their  ollice,  remain- 
ing there  for  five  years,  and  retaining  his  connectioa 
afterward  while  working  for  Scribner's,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  other  leading  publishers.  In  1883 
he  assisted  Frederick  Yuengling  and  J.  P.  Davis  in 
organizing  the  Society  of  American  Wood  En- 
gravers, with  the  object  of  raising  that  branch  of 
art  to  a  higher  level  by  giving  the  individual  en- 
graver more  freedom.  In  1886  they  produced  a 
portfolio  of  artists'  proofs  published  by  Harper's, 
which  contained  two  of  Mr.  Kruell's  engravings,  a 
"Portrait  of  William  M.  Hunt,"  from  the  painting  by 
himself,  and  a  fragment  of  "Rent  Day,"  from  the 
painting  by  Alfied  Kappes.  At  this  time  he  began 
the  series  of  national  portraits,  by  which  he  is  most 
widely  known,  and  which  are  veritable  masterpieces 
of  the  graver's  art.  Other  characteristic  portraits 
are  those  of  Charles  Darwin,  Asa  Gray,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  Wendell  Phillips,  E.  L.  Godkin,  and 
Wendell  Phillips  Garrison.  Mr.  Kruell's  technique 
is  based  on  the  method  of  Bewick,  but  he  employs 
all  the  means  possible  in  pure  engraving  to  get  a 
painter-like  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  thereby  securing 
richness  of  color  suggestion  and  great  variety  in 
handling,  no  two  examples  being  alike  in  manner. 
His  work  has  received  honors  in  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Paris  and  Chicago. 

CHETWOOD,  "William,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Elizabeth,  Union  co.,  N.  J., in  1769. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1792,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  During  the  whisky 
insurrection  he  attended  Maj.-Gen.  Lee  as  aid-de- 
camp. At  one  time  he  served  in  the  state  council  of 
New  .lersey,  and  was  elected  to  congress  from  that 
state,  to  fill  a  vacancy  during  the  administration  of 
Pres.  Jackson.  He  was  an  able  lawj'er,  and  prac- 
tioed  his  profession  until  his  seventieth  year.  His 
death  occurred  at  Elizabeth,  Dec.  18,  1857. 
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EARLE,  Pliny,  inventor,  was  born  at  Leices- 
ter, Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1763,  son  of 
Robert  and  Sarah  (Hunt)  Earle.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  Ralph  Earle,  from  the  vicinity  of  Exe- 
ter, England,  lauded  in  Boston  about  1634;  but  re- 
moved to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  his  name  is  found 
in  the  records  as  one  of  tlie  petitioners  for  a  charier 
in  1638.  The  following  year  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I.  Ralph,  grandson  of  this  emigrant,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Leicester.  The  creative  tal- 
ent so  marked  in  this  family  appears  to  have  been  first 
displayed  by  Thomas  Earl'e,  uncle  of  the  inventoi-,  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  who  in  his  leisure  moments 
made  various  articles  showing  great  ingenuity.  One 
of  these  was  a  gun  of  exquisite  workmanship,  the 
property  of  Col.  Henshaw.  Gen.  Washington  saw 
it,  and  ordered  a  duplicate, which  Earle  delivered  in 
person  at  New  York,  traveling  on  foot  both  ways. 
Pliny  Earle  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  probably 
aided  his  father  in  his  supplementary  work,  that  of 
currying  wash  leather.  In  1786  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  wool  haud-cards;  an  industry 
which  Edmund  Snow  had  started  in  Leicester  the 
year  before.  In  November,  1789,  Almy  &  Brown, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  pioneer  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton yarns,  requested  Earle  to  go  to  that  city  and  put 
cards  on  their  machine.  He  complied;  but  his  cards 
•were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  wire  teeth,  being  inserted 
in  the  leather  backing  by  hand, 
were  apt  to  drop  out.  Earle  there- 
upon invented  a  machine  for 
pricking  the  holes  for  the  wires, 
and  was  aided  in  perfecting  it  by 
Samuel  Slater,  who  entered  the 
employ  of  Almy  &  Brown  about 
a  month  later.  This  machine  en- 
abled a  man  to  do  in  fifteen  min- 
>ites  what  had  formerly  required 
as  many  hours,  and  was  in  gen- 
eral use  for  many  years,  being 
superseded  by  one  that  pricked 
I  he  leather  and  set  the  teeth  auto- 
matically. In  1791  Earle  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brothers, 
Jonah  and  Silas,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Pliny  Earle  &  Bros. ,  and 
this  continued  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years.  Earle  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Apart  from  his  inventive 
skill,  he  made  extensive  attainments  in  science  and  lit- 
erature. He  was  especially  noted  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  for  his  successful  efforts  in  the  line 
of  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals 
and  in  fruit  culture.  At  one  time  he  raised  silk  worms, 
jiud  samples  of  the  silk  he  produced  are  still  preserved. 
He  was  married,  June  6, 1798,  to  Patience,  daughter 
of  William  and  Lydia  (Arnold)  Buff  um,  of  Smith- 
field,  B.  I.,  and  descendant  of  Robert  BufEum,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  1638.  They  had  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Their  eldest  son,  John  Milton,  was 
editor  of  the  Worcester  "Spy"  for  many  years^ 
the  second  son,  Thomas,  became  emiuent  as  a 
lawyer  and  journalist;  the  fourth  son,  Pliny,  as 
a  physician  and  author.  Their  daughters,  in  1827, 
established  the  Mulberry  Grove  Boarding-school, 
which  became  widely  known.  Pliny  Earle,  Sr., 
died  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Nov.  39,  1832. 

EARLE,  Joiin  Milton,  journalist  and  legisla- 
tor, was  born  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  April  13,  1794,  son 
of  Pliny  and  Patience  (Buffum)  Earle,  and  sixth  in 
descent  from  Ralph,  the  emigrant.  After  attending 
the  academy  in  his  native  town,  he  aided  his  father 
in  mechanical  work,  and  next  became  a  clerk  in  a 
cotton  mill  at  Whitinsville,  in  which  Pliny  Earle 
and  son  were  part  proprietors.  In  1816  he  removed 
to  Worcester,  forming  the  firm  of  Earle  &  Chase, 
his  partner  being  Anthonv  Chase,  afterward  his 
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brother-in-law,  and  carrying  on  a  retail  store.  In  1833 
they  gave  up  business  and  bought  the  Worcester 
'  'Spy,"  a  newspaper  established  in  that  town  in  1775, 
though  founded  in  Boston,  in  1770,  as  the  "Massa- 
chusetts Spy."  Up  to  1858  Mr.  Earle  was  its  chief 
manager  and  editor,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  its  sole 
proprietor.  The  sketch  of  him  in  "  The  Earle  Fam- 
ily "  gives  him  credit  for  being  "  on  the  right  side 
of  every  moral  issue  before  the 
public."  His  contributions  of 
every  kind  were  remarkable  for 
their  accuracj'  of  statement  and 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  their 
style.  He  allied  himself  with 
the  anti-slavery,  party  at  an 
early  period;  voted  the  Wliig 
ticket;  aided  Judge  Charles 
Allen  in  promoting  the  free-soil 
movement,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  his  journal,  "made 
Worcester  the  banner  county 
of  the  state  in  opposition  to 
slavery."  Mr.  Earle  served  in 
the  general  court  in  1844^46 
and  1850-53,  and  in  the  upper 
house  in  1858,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  state  constitution  in  1853.  In  1859  he  was  a  com- 
missioner to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
of  the  state  and  their  descendants.  Pres.  Lincoln,  in 
1862,appointed  him  postmaster  of  Worcester,and  An- 
drew Johnson  reappointed  him  in  1865;  buthavingre- 
fused  to  sign  a  printed  circular  endorsing  Johnson's 
policy, he  was  soon  removed.  Mr.Earlewasapomolo- 
gist  and  botanist  second  only  to  his  intimate  friend, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder;  was  a  founder  of  the  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society  and  its  president  for 
many  years,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  conchologist, 
making  a  valuable  collection,  which  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Worcester.  He 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  Worcester  County  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  a  director  of  the  State  JIutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  and  was  connected  with  other  in- 
stitutions. He  was  married,  June  6,  1831,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Tristram  and  Sarah  (Folger)  Hussey,  of 
Nantucket,  who  bore  him  seven  daughters  and  two 
sons.  Jlr.  Earle  died  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  Feb.  8, 1874. 
EARLiE,  Thomas,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  April  21,  1796,  son  of  Pliny 
and  Patience  (Buffum)  Earle. 
He  was  educated  at  Leicester 
Academy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  one  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  entered  into 
mercantile  emploj-ment,  but 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  pursued  this  avocation  with 
marked  ability  and  eminent 
success.  He  became  also  noted 
as  a  journalist,  and  was  editor 
in  succession  of  the  "Colum- 
bian Observer,"  the  "Stand- 
ard,"the  "Pennsylvanian"  and 
the  "  ilechanics'  Free  Press 
and  Reformed  Advocate."  His 
attention  was  often  called  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  minor  judges 
of  the  state, who,  holding  office 
for  life,  often  committed  great 
wrongs  unchecked.  He  also 
found  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
very  defective  in  other  lespects,  and,  though  poor  and 
imknown,  resolved  to  initiate  a  reform.  Though  op- 
posed by  vested  interests  and  powerful  combinations, 
he  labored  year  after  year  with  a  perseverance  and  per- 
tinacity rarely  if  ever  equaled.becoming  an  editor  and 
a  public  lecturer,  to  accomplish  his  ends.    His  disin- 
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terested  sacrifices  were  rewarded  by  the  adoption  in 
1837  of  a  new  constitution,  and  appropriately  lie  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  it.  In  this 
convention  he  destroyed  brilliant  political  prospects 
and  lost  his  popularity  with  the  Democratic  party,  to 
which  he  belonged, on  accouutof  his  ultra-liberal  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  which  he  proposed  to 
extend  to  the  uey;i'oes.  In  1840  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  party  for  the  otiicu  of  vice  president. 
His  leisure  was  emplojed  in  literary  work,  and  he 
produced  several  learned  treatises  of  a  legal  character. 
Later,  he  turned  his  attention  to  work  of  a  different 
order,  and  began  two  consid- 
erable works,  which  he  left  un- 
completed at  his  death,  viz.,  a 
trauslation  of  Sismoudi's  "Ital- 
ian Kepublics'  and  a  compila- 
tion of  a  "Grammatical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  and 
English  Languages."  He  pub- 
lished an  "Es-say  on  Penal 
Law" ;  an  "  Es.s;iy  on  theUights 
of  States  to  Alter  and  Annul 
Tlieir  Charter";  a  "Treatise 
on  Railroads  and  Internal  Com- 
munications "  (1830);  and  the 
"Life,  Travels  and  Opinions 
of  Benjamin  Lvmdy"  (1874). 
In  1820  he  was  married  at  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  to  Mary  Hussey, 
a  woman  distinguished  for  wit, 
beauty  and  a  remarkable  taste 
and  knowledge  of  literature,  especially  of  belles- 
lettres.  They  had  five  cliikben.  3Ir.  Earle  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  14,  1849. 

EABLiE,  Pliny,  author  and  physician,  was  born 
at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1809,  son  of  Plinj'  and 
Patience  (BufEum)  Earle.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Leicester  Academy  and  at  the  Friend's  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  served  as  a  teacher 
dtiring  the  years  1838-35,  when  he  was  made  princi- 
pal. He  resigned  to  enter  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having  already 
pursued  his  preliminary  course  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1837,  and  spent  the  following  year  in  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  1839  in  a 
tour  of  observation  of  lunatic  asylums,  from  Eng- 
land to  Turkey.  On  his  return  to  America  he  was 
resident  physician  of  the  Friends'  Asj-him  for  the 
Insane,  near  Frankford,  Pa.,  1840-44;  and  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Bloomingdale  A.«ylum  for  the 
lasane,  in  New  York.  1844-49.  In  1849  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Europe,  visiting  many  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  England,  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Germany.  From  material  thus 
gathered  he  wrote  his  "  Institutions  for  the  Insane 
IQ  Pru.ssia,  Austria  and  Germany."  He  was  visiting 
phvsician  of  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum  on 
Blackwell'.s  Island,  1853-55.  Feeble  health  at  this 
time  induced  him  to  retire  from  professional  prac- 
tice, and  he  spent  some  years  at  his  old  home  in  his 
native  town.  He  assisted  in  the  care  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  at  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Washington,  D.  C,  18G2-64,  and  in  18(34 
was  appointed  superintendent  of- the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  at  Northampton,  Mass. .  a  position  which 
he  held  until  1885,  when  he  resigned.  The  trustees 
then  asked  him  to  continue  to  reside  there,  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  he  so  did  for 
the  remainderof  his  life.  Meanwhile  he  had  visited  Eu- 
rope for  the  third  time,  when  he  inspected  the  methods 
of  a  very  large  number  of  insane  asylums.  He  was 
very  advanced  in  his  methods  of  treating  the  in- 
sane; as  early  as  1840,  at  the  Friends'  Hospital,  he 
lectured  to  the  patients  on  natural  philosophy,  illus- 
trating his  lectures  by  experiments  with  electricity. 


etc.,  and  in  186(>-67  he  delivered  to  audiences  averag- 
ing 250  patients  a  series  of  si.\  lectiues  on  "  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  Accompanied  by  Mental  Derangement," 
ceitainly  the  first  time  that  mental  invalids  had  heea 
so  instructed.  His  paper  on  "  Inability  to  Distin- 
guish Colors  "  was  printed  many  years  prior  to  the 
valuable  work  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College  in  1863,  and  delivered 
one  course  of  lectures,  resigning  in  consequence  of 
his  Northampton  appointment.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sledical  Society  (1837);  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
Athens,' Greece  (1839);  New  York  Jledical  and  Sur- 
gical Society' (1845);  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (1846);  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety (18G6);  Massacliuselts  State  Medical  Society 
(1868),  and  American  Social  Science  Association. 
He  was  a  councillor  of  the  Massjichu.setts  Medical 
Society  (1876);  was  one  of  the  foiniders  of  the  New 
York  Psychological  Society  and  its  first  president ; 
and  one  of  the  original  members  and  founders 
of  the  " -Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,"  and  was  its 
president  in  1845.  He  was  one  of  the  medical  ex- 
perts at  the  Guiteau  trial,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  his  health  failing  him.  He 
published  "  Thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  Eu- 
rope "  (1840);  "Marathon;  and  Other  Poems" 
(1841);  "History,  Description  and  State  of  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum"  (1848);  "Institutions  forth© 
Insane  in  Prussia,  Germany  and  Austria"  (1853);  "An 
Examination  of  the  Practice  of  Blood-Letting  in 
Mental  Disorders  "  (1854);  " Ps}chologic  Medicine: 
Itp  Importance  as  a  Part  of  the  Jledical  Cin-riculum"; 
"The  Ps3'chological  Hospital  of  the  Future"; 
"  Prospective  Provision  for  the 
Insane,  a  Glance  at  Insanity, 
and  the  Management  of  the 
Insane  in  the  American  States"; 
"  Curability  of  the  Insane:  A 
Series  of  Studies  "(1887);  "Ge- 
nealogy of  the  Earle  Family  " 
(1888).  Some  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  "Journal  of  In- 
Danity,"  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences" 
and  other  publications,  are 
"Climate,  Population,  and  Dis- 
eases of  Malta";  "Medical 
Institutions  and  Diseases  at 
Athens  and  Constantinople"; 
"  The  Pulse  of  the  Insane"; 
"  The  Inability  to  Distinguish 
Colors";  "Experiments  to  Dis- 
cover the  Psychological  ElTects 
of  Couium  Macidaliim";  "  Pa- 
ralysis in  the  Insane."  Dr. 
Earle  died  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  17,  1893. 
A  life  of  him,  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  was  published 
in  1898. 

EAKLiE,  Ralph,  artist,  was  born  at  Leicester, 
Mass.,  May  11,  1751,  son  of  Ralph  and  Phebe 
(Whitlemore)  Earle,  the  latter  a  native,  probably,  of 
the  same  town.  William  Earle,  his  grandfather, 
and  Robert  Earle,  giandfather  of  Pliny,  the  invent- 
or, were  brothers.  His  father,  fourth  in  de-scent  f rom 
Ralph,  the  emigrant,  was  a  farmer.  At  the  time  the 
war  began  he  was  an  itinerant  portrait  painter,  and 
that  he  visited  Concord  and  Lexington  soon  after 
they  became  historic  groimd  is  indisputable.  Amos 
Doolittle,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  member  of  the 
2d  governor's  foot  guard  of  Connecticut,  and  sub- 
sequently well  known  as  an  engraver,  served  at 
Cambridge,  and  may  have  accompanied  Earle  to 
those  locrdities.  In  December,  1775,  there  appeared 
four  prints,  engraved  on  copper,  by  Doolittle,  which 
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are  said  to  be  copies  of  large  paintings  executed  by 
Earle,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  plates 
as  the  designer  The  subjects  are  '  The  Battle  of 
Lexington,"  View  of  the  Town  of  Concord,"  "En- 
gagement at  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord"  and 
"View  of  the  South  Part  of  Lexington"  In  the 
second  a  detachment  is  seen  burning  the  provincial 
stores  and  in  the  last  Col  Smith's  brigade  is  repre- 
sented retreating  before  the  provincials.  Crude  in 
drawing  and  color  but  minutely  faithful,  these  were, 
according  to  Dunlap  the  first  historical  prints  pub- 
lished in  America,  while  Earle  s  paintings,  antedat- 
ing Trumbull  s  famous  works,  were  the  first  of  their 
kind  produced  by  an  American.  How  Earle  ob- 
tained his  instruction  in  art,  if  he  had  any,  is  un- 
known. He  was  engaged  in  painting  small  and  life- 
size  portraits  as  early  as  1771.  Timothy  Dwight, 
.subsequently  president  of  Yale,  and  his  wife,  sat  to 
him  in  1777,  and  their  portraits  have  been  described 
as  "  much  in  Copley's  manner."  The  biographer, 
Blake,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Earle  was 
employed  in  Rhode  Island  in  making  (painting?) 
fans  before  he  went  abroad.  After  peace  was  de- 
clared, probably  in  1782,  the  artist  sailed  for  Eng- 
land Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  London  as  a 
pupil  of  Benjamin  AVest,  through  whose  influence 
be  painted  portraits  of  George  HI.  and  of  some  of  the 
nobility,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1786,  Earle 
continued  his  work,  occasionally  producing  a  land- 
scape. A  "  Falls  of  Niagara,"  after  exhibition  in  a 
number  of  cities,  was  sent  toEngland, where  it  excited 
much  admiration.  Earl's  income,  fluctuating  on  ac- 
count of  his  intemperate  habits,  was  derived  chiefly 
from  portrait  painting.  Among  his  sitters  were:  Gov. 
OliverWolcott,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Laura  (Colhns)  Wolcott 
(1783);  Roger  Sherman;  Col.  George  Wyllys,  of 
Hartford;  Chief -Justice  Ellsworth  and  wife  (1792), 
and  Caleb  Strong,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
family.  While  in  New  Yprk  city  in  1787,  Earle 
was  imprisoned  for -debt,  whereupon  Alexander 
Hamilton  induced  !Mrs.  Hamilton  and  other  ladies 
to  sit  to  him  in  his  cell,  thus  enabling  the  artist  to 
obtain  release.  Dunlap  says  of  Earle:  "He  had  con- 
siderable merit;  a  breadth  of  light  and  shadow;  fa- 
cility of  handling  and  truth  in  likeness."  He  was 
married,  about  1773,  to  Sarah  Gates,  who  bore  him 
three  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Ralph, 
followed  his  father's  profession,  and  painted  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Pres.  Jackson,  to  whose  niece  he 
was  married.  He  died  in  New  Orleans  without  issue. 
Ralph  Earle,  Sr.,  died  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Aug.  16, 
1801. 

EABLiE,  James,  artist,  was  born  at  Leicester, 
Mass., May  1, 1761,  son  of  Ralph  and  Phebe  (Whitte- 
more)  Earle,  and  brother  of  Ralph,  the  artist.  It  is 
probable  that  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  Eng- 
land; he  is  said  to  have  had  success  as  a  portrait 
painter  there,  and  about  1789  he  was  mariied,  in 
London,  to  Mrs.  Georgiana  Caroline  (Pilkington) 
Smyth.  Her  first  husband,  Joseph  Brewer  Palmer 
Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  was  a  loyalist  and 
emigrated  to  England  during  the  revolution;  her 
son,  William  Henry  Smyth,  was  distinguished  as  an 
admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  as  a  scientist.  In 
1796,  or  possibly  at  an  earlier  date,  Earle  came  to 
the  United  States,  intending  to  return  for  his  fam- 
ily, but  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  did  not  recover.  An  obituary  notice  in  a 
Charleston  newspaper  ranked  him  with  such  paint- 
ers as  Copley  and  Trumbull,  and  instanced  his  power 
of  giving  "  life  to  the  eye  and  expression  to  every 
feature."  He  had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of 
whom,  Phebe,  was  married  to  D.  Dighton,  military 
painter  to  George  IV.,  and  a  son,  Augustus,  born  in 
1793.     Augustus  inherited  his  father's  talent,  and 


before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  exhibited  some 
paintings  publicly.  Having  a  passion  for  adventure 
and  travel,  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  spent 
considerable  time  in  Brazil  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  for  six  mouths  lived  a  hermit  life  on  the  island 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1818,  and  remained  about  two  years,  making  a  stay 
of  some  duration  in  New  York  cilJ^  Many  of  his 
sketches  in  foreign  countries  were  utilized  for  pan- 
oramas. In  1833  he  published  a  "  Narrative '  of  ex- 
periences in  New  Zealand  and  on  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
and  in  the  same  year  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
as  draughtsman  to  her  majesty's  ship  the  Beagle; 
but  died  not  long  afterward;  where  is  unknown 

£A£LB,  Stephen  Carpenter,  architect,  was 
born  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1839,  son  of  Amos 
S.  and  Hannah  (Carpenter)  Earle.  He  is  descended 
from  Ralph  Earle,  Steward  Southgateaud  Nathaniel 
Potter,  all  original  settlers  of  the  town,  and  through 
his  mother  from  the  Tafts,  who,  with  the  Carpen- 
ters, are  identified  with  the  history  of  the  southern 
part  of  Worcester  county.  He  pursued  his  higher 
education  in  the  Friends'  Board  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  High  School,  Worcester,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  where  he 
took  a  short  course  in  architectural  design;  for  five 
years  was  a  bookkeeper,  and  then  took  up  architec- 
ture as  a  profes.sion,  studying  in  Worcesterand  New 
York  city,  but  in  1862-63  serving  for  eleven  months 
in  the  Federal  army.  After  doing  draughtsman's 
work  on  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  Mr.  Earle,  in  1865-66, 
spent  seven  months  in  Europe,  combining  study 
with  travel.  In  February,  1866,  he  opened  an  office 
iu  Worcester,  and  in  March  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  E.  Fuller,  which  continued  for  ten 
years.  In  1891  he  formed  another  partnership  with 
Clellan  ^Y.  Fisher,  which  still  continues.  From  1872 
until  1885  Mr.  Earle  had  a  branch  oftice  in  Boston. 
Among  the  buildings  erected  by  him.  individually  or 
in  partnership,  are  the  Free  Public  Library,  Poly- 
technic Institute  Buildings,  Art  Museum,  All  Saints 
and  St.  Matthew's  (Episcopal),  Pilgrim  and  Central 
(Congregational)  and  South  Unitarian  churches,  all 
in  Worcester;  Slater  Memorial  building,  Norwich, 
Conn. ;  Iowa  College  Library  and  GoodnowHall.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  of  its  Worcester  chapter;  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Worcester  CoBperative  Bank  from  its  foundation, 
and  president  since  1888.  Mr.  Earle  was  married  in 
Worcester,  Oct.  19,  1869,  to  Mary  L.,  daughter  of 
Albert  and  Mary  (Eaton)  Brown,  and  descendant  of 
Adonijah  Rice,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Worces- 
ter. They  have  four  sons  and  one  daughter;  one  of 
the  sons,  Ralph,  is  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

LINDSAY,  James  Menesse,  banker,  was  bom 
in  AVilson  county,  Tenu.,  Dec.  31,  1835,  son  of 
Lewis  and  Jane  (SIcParland)  Lindsay.  His  father 
was  a  Baptist  preacher  and  school  teacher,  and  from 
this  source  Mr.  Lindsay's  early  education  was  re- 
ceived. In  1855  he  entered  the  Law  School  of 
Lebanon,  Tenu.,  at  which  he  was  graduated  two 
years  later.  In  October,  1857,  he  left  Tennessee  and 
started  on  horseback  for  Dallas,  Tex.,  traveling  en- 
tirely across  the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  arriving  at 
his  destination  about  a  month  later.  He  finally 
settled  at  Gainesville  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  establishing  himself  in  the  practice  of  law. 
In  1861  he  became  a  member  of  the  Texas  legislature, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  Gainesville.  Mr. 
Lindsay  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1865  and  1866,  but  since  that  time  has  not  en- 
gaged in  politics  or  office  seeking.  However,  in  1874 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  position  of  district  judge 
over  a  territory  embracing  the  counties  of  Grayson, 
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Cooke,  Montague,  Clay,  Wise  and  Denton;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  bis  term  of  office  iu  1876  lie  de- 
voted himself  to  private  interests  and  the  good  of  his 
town  and  state.  In  1882  he  organized  the  Gainesville 
National  Bank  and  became  its  first  president,  and 
although  he  retired  from  this  office  in  1888  was  In- 
duced to  accept  it  again  twelve  years  later,  and  (1901) 
still  holds  this  position.  He  was  married  at  Gaines- 
ville, Nov.  3,  1868,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  George 
Bonner.  They  have  two  children,  Lewis,  a  teller  in 
the  Gainesville  National  Bank,  and  Jemima  J.,  the 
wife  ot  W.  S.  Embry. 

BRADLEY,  David,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Groton,  Tompkins  co. ,  N.  T.,  Nov.  8,  1811,  son 
of  Daniel  and  Patience  (Cooper)  Bradley.  The  name 
of  Bradley  has  been  prominent  in  the  history  of 
America  since  its  earliest  settlement.  William  Brad- 
ley, the  progenitor  ot  the  family  iu  this  country, 
emigrated  from  England  to  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  iu 
1637,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  waseighth  in  de- 
scent from  that  Puritan  forefather.  David  received 
his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
town  when  not  assisting  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
upon  attaining  his  majority  went  to  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
early  in  1832,  where  he  engaged  with  an  elder 
brother  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  stoves.  Three  j'.ears  later  he  went  West 
to  assist  in  establishing  the  first  foundry  in  Chicago, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  bring  pig-iron  to  that  city. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  other  pursuits  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Lake  county,  111.  Later  he  removed  to  Ra- 
cine, where,  in  1842,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  dealt  in  bricks,  still 
later  engaging  in  the  lumber  business  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  in  1854  he  founded  the  David  Bradley  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  embracing  at  first  the  manufacture  of 
the  Garden  City  clipper  plows.  In  the  same  year 
be  became  associated  with  Conrad  Furst,  and  under 
the  firm  name  of  Furst  &  Bradley  began  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  plow,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
an  ill-shaped,  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  im- 
plement. Under  his  management,  however,  it  took 
new  shapes  and  qualities,  and  the  sulky  plow  was 
soon  evolved.  Later  stalk  cuttei's,  sulky  rakes,  cul- 
tivators, and  other  forms  of 
farm  machinery  were  taken 
up,  remodeled  and  perfected. 
A  great  demand  for  these  prod- 
ucts arose,  and  the  field  of 
action  grew  as  tlie  wares  be- 
came known,  necessitating  a 
continual  increase  iu  working 
space  and  force.  In  1872  the 
(I'm  was  incorporated  under 
Uie  name  of  The  Furst  &  Brad- 
ley Manufacturing  Co.,  hut  in 
1884  Mr.  Furst  retired  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  The 
David  Bradley  Mfg.  Co.,  by 
which  it  is  still  (1901)  known. 
In  1895  the  factory  was  moved 
to  Bradley,  111.,  a  town  named 
in  his  honor.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  hard  work  and  patient  endeavor,  for 
he  was  continually  striving  to  gr.asp  new  ideas 
which  would  lighten  labor  and  increase  its  value. 
He  was  not  alone  an  inventor,  but  also  a  philanthro- 
pist and  benefactor;  and  it  has  been  said  no  needy 
person  ever  turned  from  his  door  without  relief. 
Political! V,  Mr.  Bradley  was  at  first  a  Whig,  but 
upon  the"  organization  of  the  Kepublican  party,  in 
1856,  joined  that  body,  heartily  supporting  the 
Union  cause  throughout  the  civil  war.  He  was 
married  in  Chicago,  Feb.  25,  1838,  to  Cynthia 
Abbott,    a  native   of    Barre,    Vt.     Five  sons    and 
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a  daughter  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  were  living  at  the  tirue  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  Feb.  19.  1899. 

BKADLET,  Joseph  Harley,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  at  Racine,  Racine  co.,  Wis., 
Sept.  30,  1844,  son  of  David  and  Cynthia  (Abbott) 
Bradley.  His  parents  removed  in  1845  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  educated.  In  1865  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Jones,  EUinwood  &  Bradley, 
which  succeeded  the  firm  of  Hooker  &  Jones,  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  farm  imple- 
ments and  seeds.  He  sold  his  interest  in  1868  and 
associated  himself  with  Harry 
Banks,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bradley  &  Banks,  in  a  general 
jobbing  business  in  fai'm  imple- 
ments. Iu  1872  Mr.  Bradley  sold 
his  interest  in  this  firm  and  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Furst  & 
Bradley  Manufacturing  Co.;  the 
style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to 
the  David  Bradley  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  In  1884  he  bought  out  Mr. 
Furst's  interest  and  became  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  These 
offices  he  lield  until  his  father's 
death  in  1899,  when  he  became 
president.  Mr.  Bradley  is  also 
interested  in  several  firms  en-  ^'/' 
gaged  in  a  jobbing  business  in  ^,^^^L> 
farm  implements,  among  them  .^'^-■^^^ 
being  the  following:  Bradlej', 
Clark  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
David  Bradley  &  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Brad- 
ley, Alderson  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  and  Bradley, 
Holton  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  is  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Northern  Trust  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Relief  Aid  Society, 
of  which  he  was  director  in  1883-84.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber iu  1886-98  of  the  slate  board  of  agriculture,  which 
had  charge  of  the  Illinois  exhibitattheWorld's  Colum- 
bian exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau  in  1885, 
and  in  1891  was  president  of  the  Citizens'  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  University,  Commercial, 
Chicago,  Union  League  and  Illinois  clubs,  having 
been  president  of  the  last-named  in  1883-85.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Margie  P.,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richards,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who 
died  Nov.  7,  1896,  leaving  four  daughters. 

HEARNE,  Frank  James,  capitalist  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  at  Cambridste,  Dorchester  co., 
aid.,  Sept.  21,  1846,  son  of  William  Lowder  and 
INIaria  Elizabeth  (Ross)  Hearne.  He  is  descended 
from  William  Hearne,  who  emigrated  to  the  Bar- 
badoes  (St.  Thomas  island)  iu  1680,  and  opened  a 
large  trade  in  general  merchandise  from  London  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1688  he 
settled  in  Maryland  on  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Hearne  homestead.  Frank  J.  Hearne  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Sandwich,  Mass.;  Norristown,  Pa., 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1863  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  but  in  February,  1865,  went  to  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
graduated  C.E.  iu  1867.  He  at  once  returned  to 
fiannibal  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  and  held  that  position  until 
May,  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Wheeling  W.Va., 
having  acqiuired  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Dewey, 
Vance  &  Co.  In  1874  the  firm  was  incorporated  as 
the  Riversde  Iron  Works,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  Mr.  Hearne  was  made  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  same,  and  in  1875  general  manager 
of  the  entire  plant.    For  a  number  of  years  the  prin- 
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cipal  article  of  manufacture  was  nails  of  an  unsur- 
passed quality,  and  the  factories,  with  tlieic.224  ma- 
chines, had  a  capacity  of  13,000  kegs  per  week. 
Wheeling  at  that  time  was  the  largest  nail  manu- 
facturing centre  in  the  world,  but  m  1884  a  strike 
almost  paralyzed  the  industry.  Col.  Hearne's  ability 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  met  the  discouraging  situation  confronting  tlie 
nail  manufacturers  when  there  was  no  longer  a 
profitable  market  foi-  their  product.  The  Steuben- 
vllle  furnace,  bought  in  1885,  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  additions  to  the  property  of  the  Riverside 
Iron  Works,  which  grew  into  a 
magnificent  plant,  furnisliing 
employment  to  a  small  army 
of  men  and  yielding  immense 
profits.  The  steel  plant  com- 
menced operations  in  1884. 
The  plate  mills,  adjoining  the 
steel  plant,  were  built  in  1885. 
The  company  first  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  pipe 
in  August,  1887,  since  which 
time  the  increasing  trade  in 
this  product  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  additions  to  the  mill, 
multiplying  its  original  output 
several  times.  The  facilities  of 
the  company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  pipe  were  more 
than  ordinarily  favorable,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  owned 
blastfurnaces,  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills,  and  was,  therefore,  independent  of  out- 
side supply  for  raw  materials.  The  stockholders  of 
the  Riverside  Iron  Works  having  disposed  of  their 
property  to  the  National  Tube  Co.,  July  1,  1899,  he 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  latter  company, 
with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  now 
resides,and  in  April,  1901,  he  became  president  of  the 
company.  Col.  Hearne — he  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia — was  a  vestiy- 
man  of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Cliurch,  of  Wheel- 
ing, for  twenty  yeara;  is  an  official  and  director  of 
several  banks,  manufacturing  and  railroad  com- 
panies, and  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  and  of  the  Duquesne  Club,  Pitts- 
burgh. He  has  made  contributions  to  technical  and 
trade  papers  and  magazines.  He  was  married  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  21,  1869,  to  Lillie,  daughter  of 
Warren  and  Eliza  (Maynard)  Lee,  and  has  one  child, 
William  L.  Hearne. 

JOYNES,  lievin  Smith,  physician,  was  born 
in  Accomac  county,  Va.,  May  13,  1819,  son  of 
Thomas  R.  and  Anne  (Bell)  .loynes,  and  brother  of 
Edward  Southey  Joynes,  educiitor.  His  father  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  constitutional  convention  of  Virginia  (1839- 
30).  His  grandfather.  Levin  Jo3'nes,  was  a  major  in 
the  Continental  army  during  the  revolution,  and, 
being  captured  with  the  advance  guard  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Germantown,  remained  a  prisoner  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Levin  Joynes  was  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1835,  and 
after  spending  two  years  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  entered  the 
medical  department  of  that  institution,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1839.  He  tlien  pui-sued 
his  medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  going  abroad,  studied  for  two  years  and 
a  half  at  Paris,  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  Returning 
to  his  native  county,  he  commenced  to  practice  there 
in  1843,  but  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Balti- 
more, Md.  In  1847  he  became  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  legal  medicine  at  the  Franklin  Sledical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remaining  there  for  two. 


years.  He  returned  to  Accomac  in  1849,  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  there  until  1855,  when  he  was 
elected  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Richmond.  About  ayear  later  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  faculty',  and  he  held  both  these  offices 
until  his  resignation  in  1871,  wlieu  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  From  April  to  June,  1861,  he  acted 
as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Virginia  troops,  and  in 
1873  was  appointed  the  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  state  board  of  health.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  judicial  council  of  the  American  Jledical  Asso- 
ciation; president  of  the  Richmond  Ac;uiemy  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia, 
representing  the  latter  at  the  international  medical 
congress  of  1876.  To  medical  literature  he  was  a. 
frequent  contributor.  Dr.  Joynes  was  married,  in 
December,  1854,  to  Rosa  F.  Bayly,  of  Richmond, 
Va.  She  died  in  1855,  and  in  June,  1858,  he  was 
married  to  Susan  V.,  daugliter  of  Dr.  Robert  Archer, 
of  Richmond,  a  former  U.  S.  army  surgeon.  Dr. 
Joynes  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan:  18,  1881. 

EICKEMEYER,  Carl,  inventor  and  author, 
was  born  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1869,  son  of 
Rudolf  and  Mary  T.  (Lovejoj')  Eickemeyer.  .His 
father  was  a  well-known  inventor,  and  among  hia 
ancestors  are  many  noted  military  engineers  of  Ger- 
man}', records  of  some  of  whom  date  back  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  D<iver, 
Me.,  a  member  of  the  prominent  Lovejoy  family  of 
that  .state,  which  produced  the  brot4iers,  Elijah 
Parish  and  Owen.  The  former,  a  clergyman,  jour- 
nalist and  abolitionist,  was  killed  by  a  pro-slavery 
mob  at  Alton,  HI.,  in  1837 ;  the  latter,  also  a 
clergyman  and  an  anti-slaverj'  politician,  served 
as  a  member  of  congress  from  Illinois  in  1857-64. 
When  a  boy,  Carl  Eickemeyer  was  of  an  inventive 
disposition.  In  1887  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Yonkers  High  School,  and  the  following  year  en- 
tered Cornell  University,  where  he  took  a  five  j'ears' 
course  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  In 
the  fall  of  1893  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Eicke- 
meyer &  Osterheld  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Yonkera, 
and  during  his  connec- 
tion with  this  firm  devised 
many  inventions  in  hat- 
making  machinery,  among 
which  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful machine  which  will 
stretch  the  tip  of  a  hat  body 
automatically  in  one  oper- 
ation. After  his  father's 
death,  in  1895,  Mr.  Eicke- 
meyer served  for  two  3'ears 
as  president  of  the  Eicke- 
me}'er  &  Osterheld  ilan- 
ufacturiug  Co.,  during 
which  time  he  acted  also  as 
chief  constructor;  but  find- 
ing the  field  too  limited,  he 
resigned  and  went  into  a 
field  of  more  varied  possi- 
bilities. Among  his  inven- 
tions other  than  hat  ma- 
chinery are:  bicycles,  dif- 
ferential gears,  dynamos,  electric  motors  and  electric 
pumps,  and  he  has  done  considerable  work  on  alter- 
nating current  machines,  street  car  motors,  disappear- 
ing gun  carriages  and  motor  propelled  vehicles.  Mr. 
Eickemeyer  has  traveled  extensively  through  theWest 
and  Southwest,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  cow- 
boy, Indian  and  frontier  life.  His  book,  "Among  the 
Pueblo  Indians  "  (1895),  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  journeys  to  the  Pueblo  villages  along  the  Rio 
Grande  ;  and  a  subsequent  wagon  trip  through  the 
Navajo  country.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  1896, 
furnished  material  for  his  book  "Over  the  Great 
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Navajo  Trail "  (1900),  which  is  a  history  of  the  Na- 
vajo Iiidians,  their  lives,  inauuers  uud  customs. 
Both  works  are  illustrated  willi  photographs  taken 
by  the  author,  aud  are  of  etlmological  as  well  as  of 
historical  and  literary  value.  A  Targe  collection  of 
relics — Indian  blankets,  saddles,  pottery,  stone  im- 
plements, old  firearms,  fossils  and  bird  skins — col- 
lected by  Mr.  Eickemeyer  during  his  western  trips, 
was  presented  to  the  American  JIuseum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  city,  in  recognition  of  which  he 
was  made  a  life  member  of  that  institution.  He  is  a 
public- spirited  citizen,  a  stanch  Republican  and  has 
served  five  years  in  the  Yonkers  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment. He  is  also  aMasou,aNoble  of  theMysticShriue, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 
Mr.  Eickemeyer  was  married,  in  1894,  to  Lilian, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Folger  Westcott,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

BtrSH,  John  Curtis,   m.iyor  of  Mobile,   Ala., 
■was  born  at  Pickensville,   Pickens  CO.,   Ala.,  June 
17,  1845,  son  of  Albert  Peyton  aud  Sarah  ( Williams) 
Bush.     His  father,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  a  cotton 
planter  and  merchant  bj'  occupation;  his  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Curtis  Williams,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Pickens  county,  Ala.  In  1852  his  father  began  busi- 
ness in  Mobile,  Ala.,  as  a  cotton  factor,  and  in  1860 
John  C.  Bush  entered  Howard  College,  at- Marion, 
attending  one  year,  then  being  transferred  to  the  State 
Universit}'  at  Tuscaloosa,     In 
the  spring  of  1S63  he  was  ap- 
pointed  drill   master  in  jgpl. 
Robert  H.  Smith's  regirarait, 
near  Mobile,  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  although  but  seventeen 
years  of  age,  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  41st  Alabama  infan- 
try.    His  active  service  began 
at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro. 
Later  promoted  to  quartermas- 
ter-sergeant,  he    served  with 
his  regiment  until  the  close  of 
the  war.     He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi 
in  1867,  and  at  once  began  busi- 
ness in  Mobile,  Ala. ,  as  a  cotton 
factor  in  the  firm  of  A.  P.  Bush 
&  Sons.   In  1877  he  entered  into 
partnership    with    James    H. 
Allen  and  Tliomas  H.  West.     His  business  devel- 
oped into  one  of   the  largest    of    its  line  in  the 
South.     The  years  1879  and  1880  he  spent  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  a  branch  house,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  James  H.    Allen,  under  the  firm  name 
of   Allen,    West  &   Bush;  another   branch,  in   St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  conducted  by  Thom:\s  H.  West, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Allen,  West  &  Co.     Tliis  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  cotton  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  handling  for  successive  years  as  much  as  120,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  In  1887  the  connection 
was  dissolved, each  partner  taking  his  branch, the  Mo- 
bile branch  being  known  to  the  present  time  as  J.  C. 
Bush  &  Co.  Mr.  Bush  was  president  of  the  cotton  ex- 
change, and  a  director  of  three  insurance  companies 
and  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  manyyears.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Mobile  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  also  president  of  the  quarantine  board  of  Mobile 
bay.  For  twoyearshe  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st 
regiment  of  Alabama  state  troops.  In  1897,  in  response 
to  a  strong  popular  demand  for  better  municipal  gov- 
ernment, he  accepted  nomination  to  the  mayoralty  of 
Mobile.     Though  active  in  politics  as  a  good  citizen, 
he  was  never  an  office-seeker.     Under   the  crying 
need  of  a  business  administration  of  the  city's  affairs, 
he  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  on  a  platform 
embodying  municipal  ownership  of  the  water  supply 
system.and  demanding  suitable  sewers,  paved  streets, 
and  limitation  of  expenditure  within  amount  of  in- 
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come.  After  a  short  but  vigorous  campaign  for  a 
three  years'  term,  he  was  eleeteti  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Faithful  ad- 
Iierence  to  platform  characterized  his  administration. 
All  his  appointments  were  made  on  merit,  to 
the  exclusion  of  olBce-seekers  and  professional  poli- 
ticians. The  expendituies  were  jealously  regulated 
by  daily  reports  from  all  departments,  and  all  ob- 
ligations of  the  citj'  were  paid  in  cash.  In  public 
improvements  a  similar  business-like  policy  was  pur- 
sued; even  before  the  enabling  legislation  has  been 
secured,  conditional  contracts  were  prepared  and  ex- 
ecuted, to  take  effect  when  the  legislativeacts  should 
pass.  In  the  item  of  iron  pipe  alone,  the  city  was 
saved  over  $100,000,  the  diflference  between  the  price 
of  iron  before  and  after  the  enabling  act  had  passed. 
The  total  expenditure  on  the  water-works  was  $500,- 
000,  aud  on  sewers  $250,000,  an  amount  entirely 
covered  by  the  municipal  bond  issue,  which  sold  at 
a  premium.  Mobile  was  given  an  economical  busi- 
ness administration,  which  proved  an  impetus  to  its 
becoming  a  thoroughly  equipped  modern  city. 
Though  he  had  decided  not  to  become  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  he  was  induced  to  reconsider  the 
question,  a  petition  signed  by  several  thousand  citi- 
zens having  urged  him  to  do  so.  Finally  consenting, 
he  was  elected  without  opposition,  March  1,  1900, 
and  entered  upon  another  terra  of  three  years. 
Mayor  Bush  is  bj^  nature  a  philanthropist.  His  name 
is  among  the  subscribers  to  institulions  of  charity 
and,of  learning.  He  has  ever  been  a  pronounced 
Democrat,  and  in  recent  campaigns  has  adhered  to 
the  "  sound  money"  wing  of  his  party.  In  religious 
faith  he  is  a  Baptist,  aud  is  a  trustee  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  was  married,  Nov.  30,  1869,  to  Ruth  Tarrant,  of 
Marion,  Ala.,  and  has  three  daughters  and  two  sons, 
the  latter  being  his  business  partners. 

HEADY,  Morrison,  poet  and  author,  was  born 
in  Spencer  county,  Ky.,  July  19,  1829,  son  of  James 
Jackson  and  Lois  (Eastburne)  Heady,  of  English 
descent.  His  father  was  a  successful  country  phy- 
sician, noted  for  his  rare  sense  of  humor.  The  .sou 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  a  country 
school,  which  he  attended  until  he  was  sixteen,  when 
a  series  of  accidents,  beginning  in  his  fourth  year, 
resulted  in  his  total  blindness.  Subsequently  he 
spent  a  year  at  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  fourteen  months  at  the  Ohio  Institute,  leaving 
the  latter  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Mean- 
while he  had  turned  his  attention  earnestly  to  the 
study  of  music  aud  of  English  literature.  For  two 
or  three  years  thereafter  he  taught  piano  music  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  but  increasing  deafness  made  this 
occupation  impo.ssible  and  began  to  sunder  him  from 
the  world  about  him.  His  knowledge  of  books  had 
been  extended  by  friends,  who  read  aloud  to  him, 
and  by  reading  eagerly  everything  printed  in  raised 
type,  his  mental  activity  seeming  to  be  stimulated 
by  his  deprivations.  Tlie  desire  to  write  grew  upon 
him,  but  blindness  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
correct  his  productions  and  Mr.  Heady  invented  a 
machine  that  punctured  the  paper  and  niadewliathe 
had  written  tangible.  In  1863  his  first  book  was 
published — a  juvenile  life  of  Washington,  entitled 
"The  Fanner  Boy,"  afterward  put  in  embossed 
print  for  the  blind  and  called  "Washington  Before 
the  Revolution."  This  was  followed  in  1869byabook 
of  poems,  "  Seen  and  Heard,'.'  which  was  favorably 
noticed  by  the  press,  but  not  widely  sold.  Man3'  of 
the  poems  first  appeared  in  the  Louisville  "Journal," 
to  whose  readers  he  was  known  as  the  "  blind  bard 
of  Kentucky,"  and  others  in  the  "  Episcopal  Metho- 
dist," and  the  '  'NewEclectic  Magazine"  of  Baltimore. 
In  his  fortieth  year  he  became  totally  deaf  and  could 
be  communicated  with  only  by  means  of  a  glove 
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\ipon  which  were  printed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
It  was  after  lliis  time  tliat  his  most  important  work 
in  verse  was  done.  Apart  from  their  genuine  merit, 
a  patlietic  significance  is  attached  to  poems  produced 
"in  the  gloom  of  a  'double  night,' "  and  they  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  little  of  the  shadow  has 
■crept  into  them.  To  quote  Mr.  Plexner,  who  intro- 
duces Mr.  Heady's  volume,  "The  Double  Night  " 
and  other  poems  (1901):  "The  spectacle  of  a  strong 
man,  shut  out  by  tragic  mischance  from  almost  every 
path  of  usefulness,  accepting  his  grim  fate  with 
■buoyant  good  humor  and  triumphing  over  darkness 
&nd  loneliness — such  a  spectacle  is,  I  say,  both  rare 
and  inspiring.  There  is  no  note  of  despair  in  his 
Terse,  no  trace  of  disappointment  in  his  bearing." 
Mr.  Heady  has  also  written  a  story,  "  Burl,"  (1884), 
the  scenes  of  wliich  are  laid  in  pioneer  Kentucky, 
and  he  has  in  manuscript  a  life  of  Columbus,  de- 
signed for  younger  readers;  also  a  story  entitled 
"The  Red  Robe."  Of  liis  poems,  a  critic  said  in  the 
New  York  "Times";  "  What  marks  them  especially 
is  their  deep  sincerity  of  thought — a  feeling  genuine 
and  not  mimicked;  their  rich  record  of  experience; 
their  occasional  striking  felicities,  and  their  failure 
in  particular  passages  to  secure  the  force  of  brevity. " 
Mr.  Heady,  despite  his  twofold  affliction,  has  led 
an  active  life,  keeping  in  touch  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  maintaining  tlie  keenest  interest  in  lit- 
■erature,  science  and  affairs. 

GARNSEY,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  artist  and 
mural  painter,  was  born  in  Holradel.  Monmouth  co., 
TSr.  J.,  Jan.  24,  1863,  fourth  son  of  John  Crosby  and 
l/ouise  (Fenton)  Garnsey.  His  family  is  of  English 
extraction;  his  ancestoi-s  settled  in  Connecticut  about 
1660,  removing  later  to  Amenia,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter  by  occupation;  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Fenton,  a  farmer,  of 
Leedsville,  N.  J.  Elmer  E.  Garnsey  was' educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  He  began  his  artistic  studies  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York,  in  1881.  and  he  later  studied 
■drawing  and  painting  at  the  Art  Students'  League, 
■where  he  made  a  specialty  of  mural  painting  and 
of  color  as  applied  to  architecture.  Successive  jour- 
neys through  Europe  enlarged  his  artistic  knowledge, 
while  association  with  the  decoration  of  tlie  interiors 
■of  many  important  buildings  increased  his  experi- 
ence and  practice.  In  1893  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  offered  him,  together  with  other 
American  artists,  favorable  opportunities  for  mural 
painting  on  a  large  scale,  and  lie  there  executed  the" 
color  decorations  of  the  Electricity  building,  the 
Music  hall,  tlie  Galleries  of  Fine  Arts,  and  portions 
of  the  New  York  state  building.  In  1893  he  super- 
intended the  color  scheme  of  the  Boston  Public 
Iiibrar3';in  1894,  the  entire  decoration  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
commissioned  as  chief  decorator  of  the  new  building 
for  the  library  of  congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  Here 
he  was  employed  for  nearly  two  years  in  designing 
and  superintending  the  general  color  decorations  of 
the  first  building  which  the  U.  S.  government  had 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  beautify  by  sculpture  and 
painting.  He  has  also  decorated  the  library  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  city;  tlie  Carnegie 
iibrary  at  Homestead,  Pa. ;  the  loggia  of  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  and  many 
other  buildings  both  public  and  private.  His  decor- 
ative work  has  a  strongly  architectural  character,  as 
befits  an  art  which  is  based  upon  architecture,  and 
his  color  schemes  show  tiie  influence  of  the  ancient 
"Wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Italian  masters  of  the  Renaissance.  The  decoration 
of  the  lobby  leading  into  the  delivery  room  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  is  a  concrete  example  of  his 
-work,  and  exhibits  the  influence  of  Pompeian  color 


in  a  marked  degree.  Mr.  Garnsey  has  also  achieved 
considerable  success  as  a  landscape  painter  and  has 
designed  covers  and  decorations  for  books  and  peri- 
odicals. He  has  contributed  to  the  magazines  oc- 
casional travel  sketches,  by  botli  pen  and  pencil, 
besides  writing  on  artistic  subjects  for  technical  jour- 
nals. He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters;  the  Architectural  League;  the  Ar- 
tists' Aid  Societv;  the  Century  Association  of  New 
York;  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of  Boston,  and  other 
associations,  both  artistic  and  social.  In  1886  he 
was  married  to  Laurada,  daughter  of  Tenbroeck 
Davis,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and.  has  four  children, 
Julien,  Helen,  Laura  and  Arlo  Garnsey. 

PITCAIBN,  Robert,  railroad  superintendent, 
was  born  at  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  Scotland,  June  6, 
1836,  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Pitcairu.  His  parents 
came  to  America  in  184C,  and  made  their  home  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  attended  the  p\iblic  schools. 
Inl849,  through  the  influence  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  he 
secured  a  position  as  messenger  boy  in  the  office  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co.,  where  hesoon 
becanie  an  expert  operator,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  read  by  sound.  In  1853  he  became  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  as  telegraph  operator  and 
assistant  ticket  agent  at  the  Mountain  house,  near 
HoUidaysburg.  He  tilled 
several  positions,  becoming 
division  superintendent  in 
1861,  and  superintendent 
of  transportation  in  1863, 
andwhiledischargingthese 
d  uties  he  organized  the  car 
record,  a  system  of  car 
mileage,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  that  depart- 
ment as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted. During  the  civil 
war,in  addition  to  the  extra 
labor  necessitated  by  the 
transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies,  particularly 
in  1863,  he  had  charge,  as 
superintendent,  of  the  mid- 
dle division  between  Har- 
risburg  and  Altoona,  and 
the  same  office  of  the  Pitts- 
burgli  division  between  Al- 
toona and  Pittsburgh.  So 
ably  did  he  All  this  position  that,  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  he  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Pittsburgh  division,  a  position  he  has  since  filled. 
Although  not  an  active  politician,  Jir.  Pitcairn  has 
idways  advocated  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  was  secretary  of  the  first  Republican  con- 
vention held  in  Blair  county.  Pa.  He  has  been  a 
director  of  the  jMasonic  Bank  since  its  organization, 
and  is  at  present  (1901)  a  director  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  GreeUsbnrg,  Pa.,  and  resident  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  American  Surety  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  In 
1867,  when  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  started  to 
manufacture  his  well-known  air-brake,  Mr.  Pitcairn 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Westinghouse  Co., 
of  which  he  is  vice-president  and  director.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Natural  Gas  Co. 
and  other  companies  known  as  the  Westinghouse 
plant.  He  was  married,  in  ISoQ,  to  Elizabeth  E., 
daughter  of  John  Rigg,  of  Altoona,  and  has  four 
children,  three  daughters  and  a  son. 

BRYAN,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  10,  1852,  son  of 
George  S.  and  Rebecca  L.  (Dwight)  Bryan,  and 
great-grandson  of  George  Bryan  (1731-91),  president 
of  Pennsylvania.     His   father  was   U.   S.   district 
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judge  for  South  Carolina  in  1866-86  ;  his  mother 
IS  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Broughtoii  and  Emily 
Louisa  (Kirk)  Dwiglit,  of  St.  John's  Berkley,  S.  C. 
He  was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools  in 
Cliarleston,  and  at  Newton  (N.  J. )  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1873  witli  the  first  honor  and  was  valedictorian.  As 
mental  science  fellow  of  the  college  he  studied  at  tlie 
University  of  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1873-74,  and  the 
University  of  Leipzig  in  1874-75,  and  upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Princeton.  In  1876  Mr.  Bryan  studied  law  in  his 
father's  office  in  Cliarleston,  and  in  1877  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  all  the  courts  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Since  1877  he  has  been  associated  with  his 
brother,  George  D.  Bryan,  the  firm  name  being 
Bryan  &  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  was  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense in  tlie  political  trials  in  South  Carolina  in  1877- 
83;  special  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  "con- 
spiracy cases"  (1898-99),  and  in  prize  cases  during 
the  war  with  Spain  (1898),  and  special  counsel  for 
Charleston  in  several  important  cases,  including  the 
fight  (1898-1900)  for  the  city's  commerce  against  all 
the  railroads  of  the  South."  He  argued  all  the  con- 
stitutional questions  in  inter-state  commerce  in  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  court  against  the  South  Carolina 
"  dispensary  law, "  under  which  the  state  sought  to 
maintain  amonopoly  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  tiie  sale  of 
liquor.  In  1895,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  South  Carolina  consti- 
tutional convention  and  a 
member  of  its  committee  on 
suffrage,  Mr.  Bryan  led  in 
the  debates  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  suffrage 
in  the  state  on  a  basis  of  prop- 
erty and  educational  qualifi- 
cations. He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  of  the 
college  and  high  schools  of 
Chiirlestou  and  the  William 
Euston  Home.  He  has  fre- 
quently delivered  addresses 
on  literary  and  educational 
topics,  and  written  much  and 
spokenoften  inbehalf  of  edu- 
cational and  other  reforms. 
He  has  served  as  a  delegate 
from  St.  jMichael's  Church,  Charleston,  to  diocesan 
councils  and  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Clio  Hall 
(Princeton),  New  England,  Huguenot,  St.  Andrew's, 
Hibernian  and  South  Carolina  Art  societies;  the 
Charleston  Club;  Carolina  Yacht  Club,  and  the  His- 
torical Society  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  married, 
Aug.  12,  1880,  to  Henrietta  C,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Mitchell  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Middleton)  King,  of 
Charleston,  and  has  three  daughters. 

HACK,  Jobn  Martin,  Moravian  bishop,  was 
bom  at  LeysinMn,  in  Wiirtembers.  April  13,  1715. 
He  joined  the  Unitus  Fratrum  at  Herruhut  in  De- 
cember, 1734,  went  to  Georgia  with  Bishop  Nilsch- 
man  in  1735;  thence  to  Nazareth,  Pa.,  after  the 
southern  colony  was  broken  up,  and  in  1741  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Bethlehem,  helping  the  elder 
Nitschman  to  cut  down  the  first  tree.  The  ne.xt 
year  he  became  a  missionary  to  the  Mohicans  in  New 
York,  and  in  1743  was  sent  to  Connecticut.  His 
success  aroused  jealousies  among  the  whites,  and  the 
Moravians  fell  under  the  absurd  suspicion  of  being 
papists  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Fi-euch.  JIack  and 
liis  friends  were  twice  arrested,  excluded  from  New 
England,  and  in  1744  banished  from  New  York. 
After  abundant  labors  in  his  own  province,  during 
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which  he  founded  GnadenhlUten,  on  the  Lehigh, 
and  Nain,  near  Bethlehem,  he  saw  both  these  de- 
stroyed by  the  war.  In  1763  Mack  was  sent  to  tlie 
Dani.sh  West  Indies  to  direct  the  mission  work  among^ 
the  slaves.  There  he  labored  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
returnins  to  Bethlehem  only  to  be  consecrated  bishop, 
Oct.  18,  "1770.  He  died  in  St.  Thomas,  June  9,  1784, 
after  a  life  of  apostolic  purity  and  zeal. 

CASE,  Leonard,  law3'er  and  land  agent,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  July  29,  1786, 
son  of  Mcshach  and  !Magdaliue  (Eckstein)  Case.  His 
first  American  ancestor,  a  native  of  Holland,  settled 
in  Long  Island,  but  removed  to  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
whence,  in  1778,  Butler  Case,  father  of  Meshach, 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania.  His  mother's  father, 
Leonard  Eckstein,  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  was- 
bora  near  the  ancient  city  of  Nuremburg.  A  quar- 
rel with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  1750  led  to  his 
imprisonment  in  a  lofty  tower,  but,  through  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  sister,  he  obtained  a  rope,  and  letting 
himself  down,  e.scaped  and  fled  to  America.  He 
landed  iu  Pliiladelpliia,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  and 
from  that  place  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  then  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  Leonard 
Eckstein  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  mind  and 
strong  convictions,  was  a  superior  Latin  scholar, 
and  spoke  English  so  perfectly  that  it  concealed  his. 
German  ongin.  Leonard  Case  learned  to  read  and 
acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in 
a  log  scliool-liouse.  His  mauual  education,  however, 
was  not  neglected,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  at 
the  age  of  seven  he  cut  all  the  wood  for  the  fires,  at 
ten  engaged  in  threshing  grain,  and  at  twelve  took 
his  place  with  the  men  in  the  harvest  field.  That  he 
was  equally  strong  in  self-control  is  evident  from  the 
record  of  his  having  at  twelve  taken  a  vow  never  to 
again  drink  spirituous  liquors,  which  pledge  he  kept 
through  life.  In  1799  his  parents  went  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  into  Ohio,  on  Imrseback,  and 
bought  land  in  Warren  township.  Trumbull  Co., 
whither  in  1800  they  removed.  Here  yonngCase,  as 
the  eldest  child,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  clear- 
ing away  the  woods  and  langing  for  game  for  food. 
Overwork  and  exposure  brought  on  a  severe  illness, 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  which, 
crippled  him  for  life.  He  however  schooled  himself 
in  reading  and  writing  and  earned  money  to  buy 
hooks  by  repairing  chairs,  making  baskets,  etc.,  and 
especially  practised  penmanship.  His  handwriting 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  county  clerk,  and  he 
at  once  gave  the  youtli  work  in  his  office.  In  1807 
young  Ca.^e  became  private  secretary  of  Gen.  Simon 
Perkins,  agent  for  tlie  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  .supreme- 
court.  His  abstract  of  the  drafts  of  the  Land  Co. 
hccame  the  basis  of  all  searches  of  land  titles  and  i» 
still  copied  and  ii.sed.  In  1807  also  he  was  appoint- 
ed deputy-collector  of  non-resident  taxes;  in  1809i 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  by  re-election, 
served  for  nine  years.  From  1812  until  1816  he  was. 
collector  of  the  sixth  district  of  Ohio;  in  1814  was 
admitted  lo  the  bar  and  was  also  re-elected  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court,  but  two  years  later  resigned.  la 
1816  Jlr.  Case  took  up  his  residence  in  Cleveland, 
having  been  elected  cashier  of  the  new  Commercial 
Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  but  in  a  few  years'  time  it  failed 
and  he  returned  to  law  practice.  This  was  carried 
on  in  the  courts  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States. 
until  1833,  when  Mr.  Case  was  obliged  to  retire,  his 
physical  infirmities  making  this  step  necessary.  In 
1821-25  he  was  auditor  of  Cuyahoga  county  and 
clerk  of  the  county  commissioners;  in  1824r-27  was 
in  the  legislature  and  persistently  labored  in  behalf 
of  the  canals  of  the  state.  He  originated  and  drafted 
the  first  bill  providing  for  the  assessment  of  taxes 
on  land  according  to  its  value  rather  than  by  the 
acre,  irrespective  of  improvements  —  a  system  ever 
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since  maintained.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  to  take  charge  of  the 
lands  and  debts  helouging  to  the  school  fund,  and 
retained  the  position  until  185.i,  when  the  final 
settlements  were  made,  during  which  period  he  sold 
land  requiring  400  contracts  and  collected  and  paid 
over  abovit  $.500,000.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake 
Erie  was  resuscitated  in  1833,  and  Mr.  Case,  who 
had  settled  the  affairs  of  the  old  corporation,  was 
elected  president.  From  his  earliest  connection  with 
Cleveland  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  affairs,  its 
schools,  its  religious  interests  and  the  improvement 
of  its  streets.  Under  him  as  president  of  the  vil- 
lage council  in  1821-25  the  work  of  planting  tlie 
streets  with  trees  was  begun,  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  Cleveland  owes  its  popular 
name,  the  Forest  City.  Many  tracts  of  land  within 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were  acquired  by 
him;  but  no  obstacle  was  ever  placed  in  the  way 
of  their  settlement  and  improvemeut.  Mr.  Case  was 
the  first  subscriber  in  the  list  of  stockholders  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Co., 
and  liis  $5,000  added  to  his  influence  in  its  organi- 
zation and  direction,  made  this  first  railroad  project 
in  the  interest  of  the  city  a  success.  He  left  in  manu- 
script a  Iiistory  of  his  life,  which  is  largel3'  the 
history  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  aud  as 
such  invaluable  to  the  historian.  Mr.  Case  was 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  one 
of  the  wisest  of  men.  He  was  married  on  Sept.  28, 
1817,  to  Elizabeth  Gaylord,  of  Jliddletown,  Conn., 
a  descendant  of  Puritan  emigrants  to  Connecticut. 
They  had  two  sons,  AVilliam  and  Leonard,  the  former 
a  lawyer  and  railroad  president;  the  latter  a  well- 
known  philanthropist.  Mr.  Case  died  in  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  Dec.  7,  1864. 

CASE,  Iieonard,  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  27,  1820,  youngest  son  of  Leon- 
ard and  Elizabeth  (Gaylord)  Case.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  in  Cleveland,  at  Yale,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1842,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School."  While  at  college  he  excelled  in  mathemat- 
ics and  languages;  his  tastes  were  literary  and  scien- 
tific, and  had  circumstances  compelled,  he  doubtless 
would  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  mathematician. 
On  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
in  1843,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  James  Fitch  and 
opened  an  officeioClevelaud, 
giving  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  affairs  of  liis  father. 
During  a  European  tour,  in 
company  with  Prof.  St.  John, 
of  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  Prof.  Looniis,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  he  over-exerted 
himself  in  a  foot  race  with 
a  Swiss  guide,  winning  at 
the  cost  of  his  health,  wliich 
ever  after  was  precarious. 
After  1866  he  was  relieved  of 
much  care  and  gave  consider- 
able time  to  his  favorite  stud- 
ies. He  was  one  of  a  small 
circle  which  became  interested  in  the  study  of  Italian, 
and  made  a  number  of  translations  of  poems  written 
in  that  language.  His  rendering  of  Grossi's  "The 
Swallow, "  rivals  in  beauty  and  fidelity  the  translations 
by  Bryant,  Howells  and  other  well-known  poets.  His 
only  work  published  in  book  form  was  "Treasure 
Trove,"  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  "At- 
lantic Monthly,"  about  1860.  His  benefactions  were 
unique,  as  illustrated  on  the  occasion  of  the  fires  in 
the  Saginaw  bay  counties  of  Michigan,  wlien  he  sent 
the  largest  contribution  made  by  an  individual,  but 
under  the  condition  that  his  benefaction  should  not 


be  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  He  sent  a  poor 
and  ambitious  boy  to  college,  payiagall  hisexpense» 
but  making  the  amount  a  loan  to  be  paid  by  the  lad 
by  loaning  a  like  sum  to  some  other  boy  for  a  similar 
purpose  when  he  sliould  attain  such  success  in  life 
as  would  allow  liim  to  do  so.  For  a  worn-out  min- 
ister he  paid  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  the  White 
mountains.  For  a  Bethel  chaplain  he  paid  for  a. 
vacation  to  the  seaside.  To  Dr.  Go<xlrich,  pastor 
of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  he  gave  liberty  to  draw  on 
his  accouut  at  any  time  for  such  sums  as  he  thought 
Mr.  Case  ought  to  contribute  to  any  case  of  distress 


in  his  parish.     He  endowed  the  Case  Library  Associa- 
tion by  having  his  secretary  lay  twenty  U.  S.  bonds 
of  $1,000  each  on  the  table  of  the  society's  treasurer 
without  condition  or  receipt.  In  1876  he  conveyed  the 
libraiy  building  and  Case  Hall  to  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation with  no  receipts  except  the  rights  of  existing 
leases.     He  gave  to  the  Cleveland  Orphan  Asylum 
the  ground  on  which  its  elegant  home  is  situated, 
and  to  the  Home  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Society  he 
gave  large  additions  to  the  acreage  of  its  grounds. 
In  the  same  year  he  perfected  his  plans  for  diverting 
a  share  of  his  estate  to  the  founding  of  a  scientifia 
school.     This  purpose  had  been  foreshadowed  by 
his  father's  desire  to  do  something  for  the  education 
of  indigent  youth.     He  knew  bj'  experience  that 
colleges  required  years  of  study  in  ancient  languages 
and  mathematics,  and  he  hoped  by  founding  a  scien- 
tific school  to  offer  every  lad  who  passed  through  the 
grammar  schools  of  Cleveland  atrainingby  whichhe 
could  apply  at  once  his  knowledge  to  the  problems 
that  were  confrontina:  adaringand  aggressive  people. 
On  Feb.  34,  1877,  he  delivered  to  Henry  G.  Abbey, 
his  trusted  business  manager,  the  trust  deeds  which  in- 
vested him  with  the  title  to  lands  and  endowed  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. O.  In  the  trust  deed  he  directed  the  trustees  "To 
cause  to  be  formed  and  to  be  regularly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  an  institution  of  learning  to 
be  called  'Case  School  of  Applied  Science,'    and 
located  in  said  city  of  Cleveland,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  by  competent  professors  and  teachers,  math- 
ematics, physics,  engineering,  mechanical  and  civil; 
chemistry,  economics,   geology,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, natural  history,  drawing,   and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  such  other  branches  of  learning  as  the 
trustees  of  said  institution  may  deem  advisable." 
He  realized    the  unusual  advantages  afforded  by 
Cleveland  as  the  centre  of  extensive  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests  and  as  an  important  railroad 
centre  and  lake  port,  which  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  various  engineering  prob- 
lems connected  with  transportation.     Dr.  John  S. 
Newberry,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Col- 
lege,  an(i  other  educators,  encouraged  him  in  hia 
determination,  and  in  1881,  instruction  was  under- 
taken on  a  limited  scale  in  the  Case  homestead,  oa 
Rockwell  street.   In  September,  1885,  the  school  was 
transferred  to  the  new  building  on  Euclid  avenue, 
opposite   Wade  park.     Mr.    Case  disliked  nothing 
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more  tban  notoriety,  especially  such  as  is  won  by  ap- 
parent ostentatious  deeds  of  benevolence.  The  recip- 
ients of  liis  bounty  never  knew  until  bis  death  whom 
to  thank  for  the  benefactions,  aud  a  contemporary 
said  :  "Those  who  knew  biui  well  must  say  that  no 
kinder  hearted,no  truer  friend  had  lived  than  Leonard 
Case,  aud  nowhere  could  a  man  be  found  more 
worthy  of  the  name  of  gentleman."  Jlr.  Case's 
brother,  William  (1818-62),  twice  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
and  a  member  of  the  sinking  fund  commission,  was 
a  man  of  fine  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  took 
great  interest  in  natural  history  aud  agriculture. 
After  au  unremitting  battle  with  disease  all  his  life, 
Leonard  Case  died  iu  Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  6,  1880. 

STAIiEY,  Cady,  president  of  tiie  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  C,  was  born  at 
Scotch  Bush,  Florida  township,  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  12, 1840,  son  of  Harmanus  U.  and  Bvaliiie 
(Darrow)  Staley.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he 
worked  upon  the  farm  and  attended  a  district  school 
and  Jonesville  Academy  until  he  was  si.\teen  years 
old,  when  be  entered  the  Classical  Institute  in  Sche- 
nectady. He  passed  from  there  to  Union  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1865.  With  a 
classmate,  he  spent  part  of  the  next  year  prospecting 
for  gold  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
went  from  there  to  California,  and  secured  a  position 
as  civil  engineer  on  the  Central  Pacilic  railroad.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  Schenectady  to  accept  the  posi- 
—.!--.  tion   of  assistant    to   William 

Mitchell  Gillespie,  professor  of 
civil  engineering  iu  Union  Col- 
lege, and  on  his  death,  in  1868, 
youngStaleywaschosenhissuc- 
cessor.  In  1876  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  faculty,  which  posi- 
tion be  held  until  1886,  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Cleveland,  O.  When  he  as- 
sumed bis  duties  the  school, 
while  well  endowed,  had  but 
one  building,  which  was  soon 
afterward  burned;  a  small  fac- 
ulty and  ten  students  in  the 
freshman  class.  In  1901  there 
were  23  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  267  students,  eight 
courses  of  instruction,  and  four 
large  buildings  used  as  labo- 
main  buildinsr,  devoted  to  civil  en- 


ratories.  The 
gineering,  physics  and  natural  history,  was  erected 
in  1888;  the  engineering  labomtory  in  1891;  the 
chemical  laboratory  in  1891 ;  the  electrical  laboratory 
in  1895;  the  metallurgical  laboratory  in  1897.  The 
endowment  fund  amounts  to  $2,0  0,000.  Pres.  Staley 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Union  College  in 
1884,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  both  Union  and  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1887.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  Notes  on  Bridge  Engineering"  (1875);  "Strength 
of  Materials  and  Stability  of  Structures"  (1876); 
"Elements  of  Truss  Bridges"  (1878);  "Separate 
System  of  Sewage  "  (1882),  and  editor  of  Gillespie's 
"Roads  and  Railroads "  (1875);  and  of  a  revision  of 
Gillespie's  "  Laud  Surveying"  (1887).  In  addition,  he 
edited  "  The  Teaching  of  Jesus."  Prof.  Staley  was 
married  at  Waterford,  N'.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1869,  to  Kate, 
daughter  of  Elvin  and  Philetta  (Hall)  Holcomb. 

JOY,  James  Frederick,  lawyer,  was  born  atDur- 
ham,N.H.,Dec.  2,1810,son  of  James  and  Sarah(Pick- 
eiing)  Joy.  His  father  was  a  man  of  large  business 
abilities,  a  manufacturer  and  a  stanch  Puritan.  His 
mother  belonged  to  a  well-known  family  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  son  received  his  early  education  in 
the  district  school  of  his  native  place.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years   old  he  entered  a  store  as  a  clerk. 


where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1833,  aud  then  took  a  course 
in  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  After  one  year's 
study  he  became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Pitts- 
field,  N.  H.,  and,  while  so  engaged,  was  appointed 
tutor  of  Latin  at  Dartmouth,  a  position  he  held  for  one 
year.  He  then  returned  to  Cambridge  to  complete 
his  course  in  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  state  and  U.  S.  courts.  In  1836  he  re- 
moved to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Michigan  bar,  aud  in  1837  formed  a  partnership 
with  George  P.  Porter,  which  continued  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Joy  then  became  interested  iu  the 
matter  of  the  relief  of  the  state  in  the  ownership 
of  railroads  which  ha.i  become  bankrupt,  and  he 
and  John  W.  Brooks  prepared  the  charter  of  the 
Jlicliigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which  tiuallypasscd 
and  became  a  law.  under  which  the  companj'  was 
successfully  organized  and  the  pro;/erty  sold  to  it  by 
the  state.  He  was  its  counsel,  and  managed  all  its 
legal  business.  This  gradually  demanded  so  much 
of  his  time  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  liia 
regular  pnictice,  and  from  bis  duties  as  lawj'er  and 
counsel  of  railway  companies  he  was  gradually 
drawn  into  their  management,  first  as  director  aud 
then  as  president.  He  organized  and  for  many 
years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  and  secured  and  con- 
structed its  extension  to  Quincy  and  Omalia,  and 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  Indian  territory.  He  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  800,000  acres  of  neutral  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  secured  a  treaty 
between  the  U.  S.  senate,  the  Indian  nation  aud  him- 
self, that  gave  him  ownership  and  possession,  and 
built  the  road  through  them.  The  right  of  posses- 
sion required  the  aid  of  the  government,  and  the 
president,  Gen.  Grant,  stationed  troops  there  with 
that  view.  He  also  built  the  first  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  river,  at  Kansas  City,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Brooks  organized  the  St.  Mary's  Palls  Ship  Canal 
Co.,  and  constructed  the  canal  around  St.  Mary's 
falls.  In  1867  Mr.  Joy  returned  to  Jlichigan,  and 
became  president  of  the  Michigan  Central  railroad, 
which,  under  his  direction,  was  practically  rebuilt.- 
He  seen  red  to  this  corporation  several  branch  roads, 
connecting  it  with  all  the  business  centres  of  the 
state.  His  long  life  was  due  mainly  to  regular 
habits  and  his  practice  of  devoting  one  to  two  hours 
daily  to  physical  exercise.  In  1861  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  active  in 
the  preparations  of  the  state  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  civil  war.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  for 
a  time  a  member  of  the  Free-soil  party,  and  after- 
wards an  earnest  Republican.  Mr.  Joy  was  married, 
first,  to  Jlartha  Alger,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Reed, 
of  Yarmouth,  Mass.;  and,  second,  to  JIary  Bourne,  a 
resident  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  died  "in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  1896. 

COLE,  Cornelius,  U.  8.  senator,  was  born  at 
Lodi,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1822,  son  of  David 
and  Rachael  (Townsend)  Cole,  of  English  descent. 
His  grandfather,  Capt.  David  Cole,  served  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  bis  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elijah  Townsend,  who  founded  Townsend- 
ville,  Seneca  co. ,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  at  Wes- 
leyan University,  at  Middletowu,  Conn.;  entered  the 
law  office  of  Seward,  Blatchford  &  Morgan  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and 
the  year  following  emigrated  to  California,  and 
practiced  in  San  Francisco  until  1852,  when  he 
removed  to  Sacramento.  He  was  district  attorney 
(1858-60),  and  iu  1863  was  elected  to  congress  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Cole  early  became  iden- 
tified with  the  abolitionists,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  parly  in  California.  The 
Pittsburgh  convention  of  1856  nuide  him  national 
coinmittccmau  for  his  state.     He   was   the  Pacific 
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coast  member  of  the  special  committee  of  thirteen 
on  Pacific  railways,  was  very  active  iu  promot- 
ing those  enterprises,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  post  offices  and  post-r6ads.  As  a  U.  S. 
senator  he  served  in  tlie  40th,  41st  and  42d  con- 
gresses as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public 
buildings  and  grounds.  In  1874  he  began  practice 
in  San  Francisco,  and  engaged  in  prosecuting 
cases  before  the  Alabama  Claims  Commission.  In 
1888,  with  his  son,  Willoughby,  he  opened  a  law 
office  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Cole  was  married  in  San 
Francisco,  in  1853,  to  Olive  Colegrove,  whose  father 
■was  a  native  of  New  York  state,  and  has  four  sons: 
Seward,  Willoughby,  Schuyler  and  George  Reuliua 
the  last  named  an  artist  of  great  promise;  and  four 
daughters  :  Emma  C.  Brown  ;  Lucretia  C.  Waring, 
widow  of  Lieut.  Waring,  U.  S.  N.;  Cornelia  C.  Mc- 
Loughlln,  of  New  York  city,  and  Grace  C.  Jones. 

BURNET,  William,  physician  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13, 
1730,  son  of  Dr.  Ichabod  Burnet.  His  father  (b. 
1693;  d.  1773),  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  educa  Jon,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
After  obtaining  his  degree  Dr.  Burnet  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  at  Elizabethtown,  and  practic- 
ing there  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  with  great  suc- 
cess until  his  death.  The  son  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  while  that  insti- 
tution was  located  a.t  Elizabethtown,  and  during  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1749,  aud  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  Staats,  of  New  York  city,  later  engaging 
in  a  successful  private  practice  until  the  difficulties 
of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  became 
serious.  He  then  entered  prominently  into  the  co- 
lonial cau.se,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Newark  com- 
mittee of  safety,  wliich  also  included  Judge  J.  Hed- 
den  and  Major  S.  Hays.  With  these  men  he  took  a 
leading  part  iu  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  government  until  1776,  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Continental  congress.  During  that 
year  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  American  army,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  position  with  distinction  until 
the  close  of  the  revolution.  During  the  war  he 
lost  much  property  at  the  hands  of  British  ma- 
rauders, including  a  large  and  valuable  library. 
In  1780  and  1781  he  was  again  a  delegate  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  congress,  and  be- 
came a  warm  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  His 
death  occurred  in  1791.  Among  his  sons  were: 
Dr.  WilliamBurnet,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  Maj.  Ich- 
abod Burnet,  of  Georgia;  Hon.  Jacob  Burnet,  a  dis- 
tinguished Ohio  pioneer,  and  David  G.  Burnet,  pro- 
Tisional  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

BURNET,  Jacob,  jurist  and  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  iu  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1770,  sixtli  son  of 
Dr.  William  Burnet,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Ichabod 
Burnet.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1791, 
and  then  studied  law  imder  Judge  Boudinot,  of  New 
Jersey,  securing  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state  in  1796.  He  immediately  removed 
to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  at  that  time  a 
mere  villase.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government,  in  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Adams  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council,  and  held  the  office  until  Ohio  became  a  state 
in  November,  1802.  Iu  1813  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  took  an  activepart  in  the  support  of  measures 
designed  to  aid  the  general  goveiiiment  in  the  con- 
test. He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  in  1821,  and  upon  his  re.signatiou  iu 
1828  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  filling  tlie 
vacancy  caused  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  his 


friend,  Gen.  Harrison.  Serving  until  1831  in  this 
capacity  he  was  then  appointed  bj-  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature on  a  commis.sion  to  settle  "the  controvei-sy  with 
"Virginia.  In  1839  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Harris- 
burg  convention,  where  he  was  active  in  the  support 
of  Gen.  Harrison's  nomination  for  the  U.  S.  presi- 
dency. He  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  when  Haj'ne,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  made  his 
celebrated  speech  on  nullification,  took  full  notes, 
which  he  gave  to  Webster,  who  was  thus  prepared 
to  reply,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  speech  himself. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
onization Society,  aud  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
relieve  purchasers  of  western  lauds  who  were  unable 
to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  government, 
finallj'  succeeding  iu  securing  a  congressioual  enact- 
ment which  granted  the  U'scessaiy  respite.  The 
amount  due  was  $22,000,000,  a  sum  greater  than  the 
money  actuallj-  in  circulation;  aud  tlie  stringency 
was  so  far  reaching  that  both  farmers  and  specu- 
lators were  threatened  with  disaster,  all  the  banks  of 
the  region  having  suspended  payment.  If  the  gov- 
ernment had  attempted  to  dispossess  the  settlers, 
physical  resistance  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
met  with;  but  Judge  Burnet  submitted"  to  congress 
a  memorial,  generally  approved  throughout  the  Ohio 
aud  Mississippi  river  valleys,  petitioning  for  the  re- 
lease from  back  interest  and  the  privilege  of  returning 
a  portion  of  the  property  if  de- 
sired. This  memorial  proved 
effectual,  and  congress  granted 
the  requests  in  1821.  Judge 
Burnet  was  also  active  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Miami  canal, 
and  though  congress  had  de- 
clared a  forfeiture  of  a  land 
grant  for  this  purpose,  in  1830 
he  secured  the  revocation  of 
this  forfeiture,  together  with 
the  issuance  of  an  additional 
grant,  thus  emboldening  the 
Ohio  legislature  to  comijlete 
the  work  of  construction.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  serving  as 
its  first  president;  was  active  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Jled- 
ical  College  of  Ohio,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Lancas- 
trian Academy  (Cincinnati),  serving  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  in  both.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  an  active  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion until  within  a  year  of  his  death.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  Judge  Burnet 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  "French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  the  author  of  "Notes  on  the 
Early  Settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territory" 
(1847),  containing  much  interesting  historical  data. 
Thedegreeof  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Lexington  and  his  alma  mater.  Judge 
Burnet  was  married  at  Marietta,  O.,  Jan.  3,  1800,  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jlalthew  Wallace,  who 
bore  him  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him. 
He  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  10,  1853. 

ADAMS,  Benjamin,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1765.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University  iu  1788,  and  adopted 
the  profession  of  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  as  representative,  from  1809  to  1814,  and 
as  senator,  in  1814  and  1815,  and  from  1822  to  1825; 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  his  native 
state,  from  1816  to  1831,  having  firet  been  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  E.  Brigham, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  revolution- 
ary pensions  aud  public  expenditures.  He  died  at 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  March  28,  1837. 
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HIACOOMES,  called  the  Christian  Indian,  was 
born  about  1610.  He  resided  at  Great  harbor,  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  where  a  few  English  famiUes  first  set- 
tled in  1643.  Through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Mayhe w,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Indian  in  New  England  so  con- 
verted. Having  learned  to  read,  in  1645  he  began 
to  teach  the  native  Indians,  and  soon  won  many  fol- 
lowers. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Jlayliew,  in  1657, 
Hiacoomes  continued  his  missionary  and  church 
work  alone.  On  Aug.  22,  1670,  an  "Indian  church 
was  formed  on  Martha's  Vine3*ard,  and  Hiacoomes 
and  another  Indian,  Tackanash,  were  ordained  its 
pastor  and  teacher  by  Eliot  and  Cotton.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  Hiacoomes  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  He  was  a  faitlifiil  minister,  slow 
in  speech,  grave  in  manners,  and  blameless  in  his 
life.  He  had  a  son,  John  Hiacoomes,  a  preacher  and 
schoolmaster  at  Assawampsit,  or  Jliddleborough,  in 
1698.     Hiacoomes  died  about  1690. 

JEWELL,  Marshall  Henry,  editor,  was  born 
at  Hector,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1857,  son  of 
Oliver  P.  and  Hannah  (Dimick)  Jewell.  His  father 
was  editor  of  the  "Sentinel,"  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  for 
some  years  previous  to  1858,  when  the  family  removed 
to  Michigan,  and  settled  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Grand  Rapids,  being  among  the  pioneers  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  The  son  obtained  such  instruction  as 
was  possible  in  a  log  school- 
house.and  later  attended  school 
at  Cedar  Spiings,  where,  after 
study  hours,  he  learned  the 
printer's  ti-ade  in  the  office  of 
the  "  Clipper."  After  the  re- 
moval of  his  parents  to  Wheat- 
on,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
he  attended  Wheaton  College 
for  a  short  time.  In  1876  he 
became  foreman  of  the  Chicago 
"Daily  Courier";  in  1877  he 
removed  to  Wyoming,  111.,  and 
was  editor  of  the  "Post,"  but 
soon  returned  toChicago,  where 
he  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
"Daily  Telegraph."  In  1878 
he  went  to  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
and  with  Stanley  Huntley, 
author  of  the  "  Spoopendyke 
Papers,"  secured  control  of 
the  "Weekly  Tribune,"  the  first  newspaper  is- 
sued in  North  Dakota,  being  later  associated  in 
its  publication  with  Col.  Lounsberry,  its  founder. 
In  1883  he  succeeded  to  their  interests,  and  has 
been  editor  and  proprietor  since  that  time.  The 
Bismarck  "Tribune "is  now  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  publishing  de- 
partment isamongthe  most  complete  in  the  country. 
It  has  handled  the  state  printing  since  1885,  when 
the  capital  of  Dakota  was  located  at  Bismarck.  Mr. 
Jewell  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  is  prominent  in  the  state  Republican  gatherings. 
He  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Republican  state 
committee  in  1892,  1898,  and  again  in  the  McKinley 
campaign  of  1900.  He  was  married,  in  1883,  to  Kate, 
daughter  of  William  Woods,  of  Indianapolis.  They 
have  one  son. 

TIBBITS,  George,  merchant  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Warwick,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  Jan.  14, 
1763,  son  of  John  and  Waite  (Brown)  Tibbits,  of 
English  descent.  When  a  child  he  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  Cheshire,  Mass.,  whence  they  re- 
moved, in  1780,  to  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  started  in  business,  and  was  for 
some  years  a  general  merchant  in  that  village;  in 
1797  he  removed  to  Troy,  and  in  1804  retired  from 
active  commercial  life.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly  In  1800,  and  in  1803-5  was  a  repre- 
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senlative  from  New  York  in  the  8th  congress;  in 
1815-18  he  was  state  senator  from  the  eastern  district, 
and  in  1820  a  member  of  the  assembly,  while  in 
1816  he  ran  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor, 
Rufus  King  being  nominated  for  governor,  but  the 
ticket  was  defeated.  Mr.  Tibbits  was  one  of  three 
commissioners  appointed,  in  1834,  to  visit  the  state 
prisons  and  to  report  on  their  condition.  Their 
statement,  dated  Jan.  1.5,  1825,  was  not  only  re- 
garded as  of  great  value  in  New  York  and  other 
states,  but  it  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
where  W^illiam  Roscoe,  the  historian,  received  it  with, 
the  highest  compliments.  On  the  recommendation 
of  this  report  the  prison  system  was  modelled.  Dur- 
ing the  ne.xt  five  years  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  Sing- 
Sing  prison,  and  who  remedied  many  abuses  in  the 
management  of  penitentiaries.  When  Lafayette 
visited  Troy,  in  1834,  ^Mr.  Tibbits  read  the  address 
of  welcome  made  iu  behalf  of  the  citizens,  and  in 
1833  he  welcomed  Heniy  Clay  on  a  like  occasion. 
He  was  mayor  of  Troy  in  1830-36.  A  Federalist  in 
politics,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  a 
protective  tariff,  and  while  in  congress  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  essays  on  the  latter  subject,  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  "Inquirer,"  under  the  pen  name  of 
"  Cato."  He  drew  up  a  plan  of  finance,  establishing 
a  distinct  and  permanent  fund  for  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  canals,  and 
pointing  out  various  sources  of  revenue,  which  was 
substantially  the  same  with  that  afterward  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature.  Mr.  Tibbits'  book,  "  Fi- 
nances of  the  Canal  Fund  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examined,"  appeared  in  1828,  following  a  "  Mem- 
oir on  Home  Markets,"  published  in  1827.  He  died 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1849.  Maj.-Gen.  William 
B.  Tibbits,  prominent  during  the  civil  war,  was  hia 
grandson. 

HEATON,  John  Langdon,  author  and  journal- 
ist.was  born  in  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,N.Y.,  Jan.  8, 
1860.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence  University, 
in  1880.  After  a  year  in  Rutgers  College  Grammar 
School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  "Times,"  soon  becoming  one  of  its 
editors,  a  position  which  he  retained  for  ten  years. 
During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1893  he  estab- 
lished the  Providence  "News,"  a  daily  paper,  which, 
he  sold  two  years  later.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  engaged  in  editorial  work  upon  the  "  Recorder" 
until  it  ceased  publication;  then  upon  the  "Sunday 
World,"  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  In  1888 
he  visited  Europe,  and  wrote  a  series  of  letters  on 
tariff  problems  for  a  syndicate  of  Republican  news- 
papere;  in  1890  he  again  went  abroad  as  a  corre- 
spondent, writing  of  the  split  in  the  Irish  par- 
liamentary party,  and  in  1896-97  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  East,  studying  the  Cretan  question,  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  advance  iu  Egypt  and  the  threat  of  war  in 
Greece.  Mr.  Heaton  has  published:  "  The  Story  of 
Vermont"  (1889);  "Stories  of  Napoleon"  (in  col- 
laboration with  John  Aldeu,  1895);  "The  Book  of 
Lies"  (1895),  and  the  "Quilting  Bee,  and  Other 
Poems"  (1896).  He  has  also  contributed  articles, 
stories  and  poems  to  the  "  Century,"  "  North  Amer- 
ican Review,"  "Independent,"  "Cosmopolitan," 
Harper's  Young  People,"  "Illustrated  American, '" 
"  Life,"  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  married,  in 
1883,  to  Eliza  Osborn,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  H. 
Putnam,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  They  have  one  son, 
James  Putnam,  born  1888. 

IRWIN,  John  Scull,  physician  and  educator, 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  4,  1835,  son  of 
John  S.  Irwin,  M.D.,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He 
attended  school  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  graduated  at 
■Western  University  in  1843.  He  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1845,  received  the  degree 
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•of  M.D.  in  1847,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  "Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  six  years,  when  he  reUu- 
quished  his  practice  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
Dr.  Irwin  was  an  original  member  and  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society; 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
National  Medical  Association ;  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  Jefferson  County,  Ind. ;  of  the  Indiana  State  Medi- 
cal Society.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Port  Wayne, Ind. , 
and  entered  the  banking  house  of  the  Allen  Hamilton 
Co.  as  book- keeper,  remaining  for  eleven  years.  He 
■was  book-keeper  and  teller  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  its  successor,  the  Fort  Wayne 
National  Bank,  for  two  years,  and  cashier  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  for  seven  3'ears.  His 
health  failing,  he  resigned  and  spent  a  year  traveling 
in  the  interests  of  the  U.  S.  Life  Insurance  Co.,  acting 
as  state  manager.  He  was  elected  trustee,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  public  schools  in 
1865,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  that 
city  in  1875,  retiring  from  active  work  in  1896.  He 
"was  a  trustee  of  Indiana  University  (1869-75);  trustee 
for  the  diocese  of  Indiana  of  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
Ijier,  O. ;  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  its  president  one  year;  a  member  of 
the  Xational  Education  Council ;  a  life  member  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  and  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  In 
1875  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
Lim  by  Indiana  University.  Dr.  Irwin  was  married. 
In  1847,  to  Martha  C.  Mahon,  of  Pitlsburwh,  Pa. 
Since  retiring  from  active  life,  he  has  resided  in  La 
Fayette,  Ind. 

LAPHAM,  Elbridge  Gerry,  U.  S.  senator, 
■was born  at  Farmington,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 
1814,  sou  of  Judge  John  Lapham,  a  Quaker.  His 
education  was  obtained  in  the  Canandaigua  Acad- 
emy, then  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in 
■western  New  York.  He  then  studied  civil  engi- 
neering,  and  followed  the  profession  with  success  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  railroad.  This  pursuit,  how- 
ever, was  not  congenial  to  him,  and  he  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Jared 
Wilson,  of  Canandaigua.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844,  and  was  soon  conceded  to  be  the  leading 
practitioner  of  Ontario  county,  and  as  a  trial  lawyer 
to  have  few  equals  in  the  state.  He  affiliated  ■with 
the  Democratic  party  until  1848,  when  he  supported 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  became  a  Proe-soiler,  being 
a  member  of  the  Van  Buren  convention  at  Buffalo. 
Joining  the  Republican  party  when  it  was  first  or- 
ganized, he  was  an  earnest  party  advocate,  al- 
though he  was  never  considered  a  politician  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1867,  and  served 
in  all  the  important  campaigns  as  a  stump  orator, 
doing  effective  work.  In  1874  he  was  elected  as  a 
representative  to  congress,  and  was  serving  his  fourth 
term  when  the  stirring  political  events  of  1881  re- 
sulted in  his  promotion  to  the  senate  to  succeed  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conkling.  At  the  close  of  his  senatorial 
term,  in  1885,  he  retired  to  his  home  on  the  lake 
shore,  not  far  from  Canandaigua,  and  took  no  fur- 
ther active  interest  in  political  affairs.  Senator 
Lapham  was  married,  in  1844,  to  Jane  F.  Mc- 
Bride,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  had  eight  children.  He 
died  at  his  home,  after  a  short  illness,  Jan.  8, 1890. 

ENGELMANN,  George  Julius,  physician,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  July  2, 1847,  son  of  George  and 
Dorothea  (Horstmann)  Engelmann.  His  parents 
visited  Europe,  in  1856,  -where  he  studiedin  the 
great  cities,  which  his  father  sought  in  the  interest 
of  botanical  research.  In  1858,  upon  his  return  to  St. 
Louis,  George  entered  Washington  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1867.  He  then  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  1867-69,  and  at  Tu- 
bingen, under  von  Niemej'er  and  von  Brans,  1869- 


70.  As  volunteer  surgeon  under  the  Red  Cross,  he 
gained  practical  experience  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  1870-71,  and  at  its  close  resumed  his  studies 
in  Berlin,  under  von  Langenbeck,  Virchow,  Traube, 
Frerichs  and  Martin.  After  graduating  in  1871  he 
spent  the  following  year  in  Vienna,  mainly  in  the 
gynecological  wards  of  Spaoth  and  Braun,  and  in 
the  pathological  laboratory  of  Ilokitanski.  There 
he  received  the  degree  of  master  in  obstetrics,  and 
engaged  in  his  first  important  investigation  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  with  Dr.  Kundrat. 
He  spent  a  winter  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and,  returning  to  St.  Louis  in  1873,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy  in  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College.  He  organized  the  St.  Louis 
School  for  Midwives  and  the  Maternity  Hospital  in 
1874.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Gynecological  Society;  later  jjresident  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  of 
which  he  was  honorary  president,  1893-99;  of  the 
St.  Louis  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society,  and 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Gradiiate  School  of  Medicine, 
in  which  he  lield  the  chair  of  diseases  of  women  and 
operative  midwifery.  Dr.  Engelmann  gave  up  an 
extensive  general  practice  in  1884,  to  devote  his  time 
to  diseases  of  women.  He  was  among  the  firet  to 
enter  upon  progressive  abdom- 
inal work,  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Battey  and  Tait;  to  urge 
ovariotomy  in  the  early  stage; 
to  caution  against  chemical 
antisepsis;  to  draw  attention 
to  renal  disturbance  as  a  se- 
quence to  pelvic  disease  (renal 
disease  following  ntero-ovarian 
lesion),  and  to  the  hystero- 
neuroses.thename  uuderwhich 
he  grouped  the  reflex  symp- 
toms which  accompany  pelvic 
dise£ise.  His  efforts  to  replace 
the  intra-uterine  application, 
the  pessary  and  the  annoying 
moist  tampon  by  more  simple 
and  efficient  means,  led  to 
his  treatises  on  "Dry  Treat- 
ment"; "The  Use  of  Elec- 
tricity in  Gynecological  Prac- 
tice"; the  "Engelmann  Fara- 
dic,  with  Series  of  Coils  and 
Variable  Interrupters,"  and  the  ' 
dism  in  American  System  of  Electric-therapeutics." 
Other  papers  are:  "  Jledical  Education  and  Legis- 
lation "  ;  "  The  Health  of  the  American  Girl "  ; 
"The  Menstrual  Function  as  luflnenced  by  Modern 
Methods  of  Training,  Mental  and  Physical,"  and 
"  Labor  Among  Primitive  Peoples."  Many  of  his 
publications  have  appeared  in  German  and  French 
translations.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  archiE- 
ological  specimens,  and  possessed  a  very  fine  private 
exhibit,  which  was  latelypreseutedtothe  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Engelmann  was  president 
of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Societj^; 
and  the  Boston  Obstetrical  Society;  afellow  of  the 
London  Obstetrical  Society;  the  British  Gyneco- 
logical Society;  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences;  a 
member  of  the  American  Sledical  Association;  St. 
Louis  Academy  of  Science;  honorary  member  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association;  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Bucharest.  He  is,  also,  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Club;  the  University  Club,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  St.  Botolph,  of  Boston,  where  he  removed 
from  St.  Louis  in  1895.  In  1879  he  was  married  to 
Emily,  daughter  of  Theodore  Engelmann,  of  Illinois, 
who  died  in  1890.  He  was  asain  married,  in  Boston, 
in  1893,  to  Jlrs.  Loula  H.  Clark,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Hensley. 
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NOTTRSE,  Amos,  senator,  -was  boru  at  Bolton, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1794;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1813;  studied  medicine;  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  1817,  and  settled  in  Wiscasset, 
5le.,  subsequently  going  to  Hallowell.  He  removed 
to  Bath  in  1845,  and  was  a  medical  lecturer  at  Bow- 
doin  College  from  1846  to  1854,  and  medical  profes- 
sor from  1855  to  1866.  Mr.  Nourse  was  also  postmas- 
ter of  Hallowell, Me.  ,and  collector  of  customs  at  Bath. 
He  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  Maine  from  Jan- 
uary to  March,  1857,  and  became  judge  of  probate 
of  Sagadahoc  county.  Me.,  in  1860.  He  died  at 
Bath,  Me.,  April  17,  1877. 

HAINER,  Bayard  Taylor,  jurist  and  author, 
was  born  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  May  31,  1860,  sou  of 
Ignace  and  Adelaide  (Barthos)  Hainer.  His  father 
was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  from  1856  \mtil  the  civil  war  began.  His 
parents  then  removed  to  southern  Iowa,  where  Bayard 
spent  his  boyhood  working  on  a  farm  and  attending 
common  schools  during  the  winter  time.  He  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  liis  way  through  college  by 
teaching,  and  he  was  graduated  at  the  Iowa  State 
College  in  1884  and  the  Law  School  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  in  1887.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  bis  profession  in  Kansas, 
where  he  remained  until  the  opening  of  Oklahoma 
to  settlement  in  1889;  then 
removed  to  Guthrie,  the 
capital  of  the  territory, 
and  has  resided  there  ever 
since.  He  took  high  rank 
as  a  lawj'er;  was  elected, 
for  three  successive  terras, 
city  attorney  of  Guthrie, 
and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  over  five  years,  wlieu 
he  resigned  toassumeother 
duties  as  one  of  the  Federal 
judges  of  the  territory,  to 
which  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.McKinley 
in  February.  1898.  He  is 
regarded  as  an  able,  honest 
and  upright  judge,  who 
commands  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  bar  as 
well  as  the  people  whom  he 
so  fearlessly  represents.  Judge  Hainer  is  conspicuous 
among  the  federal  officers  of  Oklahoma  for  his  broad 
yet  conservative  views  and  fidelity  to  every  trust  con- 
fided to  him.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Modern  Law 
of  Municipal  Securities  "  (1898),  which  is  recognized 
as  a  valuable  work  upon  a  most  important  subject. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  In  October,  1891,  he 
was  married  to  Florence,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Maiy 
Weatherliy,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  has  one  sou, 
Bayard  T.,  Jr. 

J^IMBAIili,  Harriet  IlIcETsren,  poet,  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H,  Nov.  3,  1834,  daughter  of 
David  and  Caroline  R.  Kimball.  Her  father  was  a 
chemist  and  a  man  of  deep  learning,  under  whose 
appreciation  and  culture  her  poetical  taste  was  fos- 
tered and  developed.  Her  early  education  was 
received  almost  wholly  from  her  mother,  a  woman 
of  unusual  attainments.  Her  first  volume,  "Hymns," 
appeared  in  1867;  "Swallow-Flights  of  Song,"  in 
1874;  "The  Blessed  Company  of  all  Faithful  Peo- 
ple," in  1879,  and  her  complete  works  in  1889.  ^liss 
Kimball's  life  has  been  passed  at  Portsmouth.  The 
Cottage  Hospital,  one  of  the  noblest  philanthropies 
of  her  native  city,  was  founded  chiefly  through  her. 
Miss  Kimball's  poetry  largely  is  religious,  although 
she  has  written  much  that  is  secular.  She  has  been 
called  by  one  writer  "The  Keble  of  the  American 
church,  although  a  woman,"  while  Edmund  Clar- 
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ence  Stedman  has  said :  "  Her  religious  verse 
always  displays,  besides  great  purity  and  feeling,  the 
artistic  grace  which  marks  her  secular  lyrics.  The 
lack  of  such  a  grace  has  often  made  the  poetry  of 
faith  seem  rather  barren,  but  Miss  Kimball's  song  is 
the  natural  utterance  of  the  poet,  the  woman,  and 
the  saint." 

ALLEN,  Heman,  law3'er  and  congressman,  was 
born  at  Poultney,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  in  1779,  son  of 
Heber  and  nephew  of  Ethan  Allen.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795,  studied  law, 
and  began  practice  at  Milton,  Vt.  He  was  sheriff  of 
Chittenden  county  in  1808-9,  and  was  chief-justice 
of  the  Chittenden  county  court  in  1811-15.  From 
1812  to  1817  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature, during  which  time  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master of  militia,  with  the  title  of  brigadier-general. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  from 
Vermont  in  1817,  but  resigned  in  1818  to  accept, 
from  Pres.  Monroe,  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Vermont.  In  1833  he  received 
from  the  same  president  the  appointment  of  minister 
to  Chili,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1838.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  U.  S.  Branch 
Bank,  at  Burlington,  and  held  this  office  until  the 
expiration  of  its  charter,  after  which  he  settled  in  the 
town  of  Highgate,  Vt.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Mr.  Allen  was  twice  raairicd: 
first,  in  1833,  to  Elizabeth  Hart,of  New  Haven, Conn., 
sister-in-law  of  Com.  Hull;  second,  in  1844,  to  Eliza 
Davis,  daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  died  at  Highgate,  April  9,  1853. 
He  was  popularly  known  as  "  Chili  "  Allen,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  distant  relative,  Heman  Allen, 
of  Milton,  also  a  congressman. 

JORDAN,  John  Woolf,  historian,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  14.  1840,  son  of  Francis 
and  Emily  (Woolf)  Jordan.  His  uncle,  John  .Jordan 
(1808-1880),  was  for  twenty-eight  years  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  a  zealous  antiquarian.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  colonel  of  the  132d  regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania infantry  during  the  war  of  1813.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  his  birthplace,  and  in  1852  entered  Naz- 
areth Hall,  graduating  in  1856.  His  historical 
researches  liave  been  wide  and  profound,  and  in 
1864  he  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
council,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  society,  and 
since  1883  has  been  its  assistant  librarian.  Since 
1886  he  has  edited  the  "  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography "  and  done  other  literary 
work  connected  with  the  publication  fund  of  the 
society.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his  historical 
contributions  :  "Proposition  to  Make  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
the  Seat  of  Government  in  1780"  (1878);  "Memoir 
of  Bishop  A.  G.  Spangenberg''  (1884);  "Notes  of 
Travel  of  John  Heckewelder  and  William  Henr3', 
Jr.,  to  the  Muskingum,  O.,  in  1797  "  (1886);  "Bishop 
Spangenberg's  Notes  of  Travel  to  Onondaga  in 
1745"  (1878);  "  Essay  on  an  Onondaga  Grammar; 
or,  A  Short  Introduction  to  Learn  the  Maqua  Tongue, 
bj'  Rev.  David  Zeisburger,"  edited  by  John  W. Jor- 
dan (1888);  "Occupation  of  New  York  City  by  the 
British,  Extracted  from  the  Diaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church  for  the  years  1775,  1777,  1779,  1781,  1783, 
1783"  (1889);  "  Bethlehem  During  the  Revolution, 
1775-1783  "  (1888);  "John  Heckewelder's  Journey  to 
the  Wabash,  1793  "  (1887);  "  The  Military  Hospitals 
at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz,  During  the  Revolution  " 
(1896);  "Orderly  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Regiment  of  Foot,  1777"  (1898);  "Early  Colonial 
Organ  Builders  of  Pennsylvania"  (1898);  "Franklin 
as  a  Genealogist"  (1899);  "Continental  Hospital 
Returns,  1777-1778"  (1899);  "The  State  House  in 
Philadelphia  in  1774"  (1900).     Mr.  Jordan  has  also 
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written  many  valuable  works  on  tUe  colonial  history 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Pennsylvania  1742-76: 
"Biography  of  John  Heurj'  Miller,  printer.-ofPliil- 
adelphia"  (1891);  "History  of  Use  of  Trombone  in 
Church  Music  "  (1884);  "  the  Lehigh  Ferry  at  Beth- 
lehem" (1897);  "  Moravian  Immigration  to  Penn- 
sylvania, 1734r-1767,  with  Lists  and  Some  Account  of 
the  Transport  Vessels  "(1896);  "  Friedensthal  and  Its 
Stockaded  Mill"  (1877);  "A  Red  Hose  from  the 
Olden  Time;  or,  A  Ramble  Through  the  Annals  of  the 
Red  Rose  Inn  and  the  Barony  of  Nazareth  in  the 
Days  of  the  Province,  1752-1772"  (1883;.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan founded  the  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  is  its  registrar.  He  has  also  served 
as  general  registrar  of  the  societies  of  the  United 
States.  As  founder  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania he  was  its  first  president,  and  is  now  (1901) 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  as  well  as  a  member  of 
numerous  historical  and  literary  societies  in  America 
and  Europe.  He  was  married,  in  1883,  to  Anue, 
daughter  of  Alfred  Page,  and  has  three  children. 

■WILCOX,  Leonaird,  jurist  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Jan.  29,  1799,  son  of 
Jeduthan  and  Sarah  (Fisk)  Wilcox.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1817;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  at  Orford,  Grafton  Co., 
N.  H. ,  which  was  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  state  legislature;  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  June  25,  1838, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  Sept.  20,  1840; 
was  a  senator  in  congress  from  New  Hampshire 
from  March,  1842,  to  1843;  became  a  justice  of  the 
New  Hampshire  court  of  common  pleas  Dec.  7, 
1847,  and  was  again  appointed  to  the  superior  court 
June  26,  1848.  He  was  married,  in  1809,  to  Almira 
Morey,  and  in  1833  to  Mary  Mann.  A  son  by  his 
first  wife  and  two  sons  by  his  second  were  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth,  and  became  lawyers.  Judge 
Wilcox  died  at  Orford,  June  18,  1850. 

TAYLOR,  Jolm  W. ,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Charlton,  Saratoga  co.,  N.Y.,  March  26, 
1784,  son  of  Judge  John  and  Chloe  (Cox)  Taylor. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1803; 
studied  law  at  Albany;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1807,  and  began  to  practice  at  Ballstou,  N.Y.,  be- 
coming a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1808,  and  subse- 
quently state  commissioner  of  loans.  He  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  in  1811,  and  while  in  that 
body  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  from 
1813  to  1833,  being  speaker  of  the  house  for  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  16th  congress  during  the  passage 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  also  speaker  of  the 
19th  congress.  Mr.  Taylor  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  National  Republican,  and  afterward 
of  the  Whig,  party.  In  1841-43  he  was  a  state 
senator.  He  accompanied  Lafayette  through  New 
England  oii  his  last  tour.  In  1827  he  delivered  the 
annual  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Harvard.  He  was  married  at  Albany,  in  1806,  to 
Jane  Hodge  who  died  in  1838.  Removing  to  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  1843,  Mr.  Taylor  died  there,  Sept.  8,  1854. 

PRANGr,  Louis,  lithographer  and  publisher, 
was  born  in  Breslau,  Silesia,  March  12,  1824.  Owing 
to  ill  health  in  his  youth,  he  had  a  meagre  school  ed- 
ucation. At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed 
'to  his  father  in  the  calico  printing  business,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  the  practical  details  of  designing, 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal,  printing,  dyeing,  and 
color-mixing.  In  1842  he  left  home  in  quest  of 
larger  experience,  and  in  1850  came  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Boston.  Haying  failed  to  secure 
employment  at  his  trade,  he  associated  himself  with 
a  young  architect,  and  later  took  up  wood  engraving 
for  book  illustration.  Although  he  had  never  learned 
the  trade,  his  early  training  in  similar  lines  (blocks 
for  calico  printing)  served  him  in  good   stead,  and 


for  five  years  he  worked  successively,  first  on  his  own 
account,  then  for  Frank  Leslie  (at  that  time  art  di- 
rector of  "Gleason's   Piclorial  "),   and  for  John  An- 
drew, the  English  engraver.     In  1856  lie  foiined  a 
partnership  in  the  lithographic  business,  under  the 
name  of  Piang  &  Mayer,  which  he  continued  alone 
after  1860,  under  the  style  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.   Within 
twentj'-four  hours  after  receiving   the   news   of  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  had  engraved  and  placed 
on  sale  a  lithographic  map  of  Charleston  liaibor.    It 
was  the  first  war  map  ever  made   in   this  country, 
and  it  opened  the  way  for  a  long  series  of  war  pub- 
lications.    In   1866   iie  made   and   issued    the   first 
"chromo,"  a  name  coined    b}-   him    for  his  litho- 
graphic reproductions  of  oil  ijaintiugs.     Tliej-  soon 
achieved  such  wide  popularit\-  that  increased  facili- 
ties  for  production  were    required,  and  in  1867  he 
removed   his   estiiblishnient   from   Boston   to   more 
conuuodious  quarters  williin   the  old   town   limits 
of  RoxbuiT,  wliere  his  products  were  brought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.     In   1874  Mr.  Prang 
began  the  issue  of  American  Christmas  cards  for 
the  English   market,  which   became  veiy  popular, 
and  in  the  following  j-ear  he   introduced  them  into 
the  United  States.     Prize  exhibitions  of  designs  were 
held  for  several  successive  years,  beginning  in  1880, 
which  brought  out  the  talent  of  many  young  arlisis 
who  have  acquiied   since  a   national    recognition, 
and  Prang's  American  Christmas 
cards,  like  his  cliromos,  became 
the  standard  of  excellence  for  art 
color  printing  tlie   world   over. 
After  producing  a  series  of  lith- 
ographic representations  of  rare 
Oriental  ceramics  in  the  collec- 
tion of  William  T.  Walters,  of 
Baltimore,  to  illustrate  "Oriental 
Art"  (1897),   Mr.    Prang  closed 
his  career  as  a  color-printer  and 
retired.     The  firm  was   consoli- 
dated  in   1897   into   the   Taber- 
Prang  Art  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Spriugfield,  Ma.ss.    In  1874  he 
began  publishing  works  for  draw- 
ing and  elementary  art  study  for 
public  schools,  and  this  branch 
of  his  business  became  of  such 
importance    that    in     1S82    the 
Prang  Educational  Co.   was   organized   to  conduct 
it,   with  Mr.   Prang  as  president.     This  company, 
having  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston, 
not  only  provides  for  the  publication  of  educational 
text- books  and  materials,  used  in  the  public  schools, 
but  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  direct  and  super- 
vise elementary  art  instruction  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  embodied  in  the  Prang  course 
of  art  instruction.     Both  the  publications  and  the 
normal  training  provisions  have  received  recognition 
throughout  America   and   Europe,   and   have   been 
translated   into  German,    Italian,    French,  Spanish, 
and  Portugue.se.     Jlr.  Prang  devoted   much   study 
to  the  problem  of  color  classification  and  nomencla- 
ture, and  published  "  The  Prang  Standard  of  Color" 
in   1898.     He  was  married,  Nov.  1,  1851,  to  Rosa. 
Gerber,  a  native  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  died 
June  2,  1898.    He  was  again  married,  April  15, 1900, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.     Jlrs.  Rosa  Prang   Heinzen,  of  Boston,  is  his 
only  child. 

TAYLOR,  Benjamin  Franklin,  journalist  and 
lecturer,  was  born  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  1819, 
son  of  Stephen  William  and  Eunice  (Scranton)  Tay- 
lor. His  earliest  American  ancestor,  Stephen  Taylor, 
emigrated  from  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  settled  at  Scituate,  R.  I.; 
while  the  maternal  line  descends  from  John  Scran- 
ton, of  England,  who  settled  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in 
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1689.  William  Taylor,  eldest  sou.of  the  eiiiigiaiit, 
served  in  the  old  Freucli  war,  aud  with  bis  biotlier, 
Jolin,  in  the  revolutiouary  war.  The  family  re- 
moved to  Connecticut  in  1770;  to  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  in  1784,  and  thence  to  Burlington,  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.  Stephen  William  Taylor  was  a  principal 
of  the  Lowville  Academj-,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y. ; 
later  professor  of  mathematics  in  iladison  (now 
Colgate)  University,  Hamilton,  K.  Y  ,  aud  at  the 
time  of  his  death  president  of  that  institution.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1838, 
and  became  principal  of  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Acad- 
emy. In  1845  Mr.  Taylor 
removed  to  Chicago,  aud 
was  soon  on  the  staff  of 
the  "Evening  Journal." 
This  connection  lasted  for 
twenty  yeare,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  lie 
wasliteraryeditor;butiul863 
he  went  to  tlie  front  as  field 
correspondent,  and  among 
his  letters  from  the  seat  of 
war,  "  The  Battle  Above  the 
Clouds"  (Lookout  mountain) 
and  that  on  the  storming 
of  Jlission  ridge  were  widely 
quoted.  After  leaving  daily 
journalism,  in  1865,  he  trav- 
eled extensively,  visiting  Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific;  later  delivering  courses  of 
lectures  on  various  topics.  He  occasionally  con- 
tributed both  prose  and  poetry  to  the  "Atlantic," 
"Harper's,"  and  other  monthly  magazines,  and,being 
a  stanch  friend  of  Dr.  Josiah  Q.  Holland,  contributed 
regularly  to '  'Scribner's  Magazine' '  while  Dr.  Holland 
was  its  editor.  His  poems  were  not  pretentious,  but 
they  linger  in  the  memory  because  they  came  from 
the  heart.  Whittier  said :  "  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  who  so  well  reproduces  the  scenes  of  long  ago." 
His  style  was  vividly  picturesque,  his  fancy  exuber- 
ant, and  his  selection  of  metaphors  appropriate. 
The  London  "Times"  termed  him  ""The  Oliver 
Goldsmith  of  America,"  and  pronounced  some  of  his 
battle  pictures  to  be  the  finest  ever  written  in 
the  English  language.  His  published  works  in- 
clude :  "Attractions  of  Language  "  (1845)  ;  "Jan- 
uary and  June"  (1853);  "Pictures  in  Camp  aud 
Field "(1871);  "The  World  on  Wheels"  (1873); 
"  Old  Time  Pictures  and  Sheavesof  Rhyme  "  (1874) ; 
"Songs  of  Yesterday"  (1877);  "Summer  Savory 
Oleaned  from  Rural  Nooks"  (1879) ;  "  Between  the 
Gates"  and  "Pictures  of  California  Life"  (1881); 
"Dulce  Domum,  the  Burden  of  Soug"  (1884); 
"Theophilus  Trent"  (1887),  his  only  novel,  aud  a 
complete  edition  of  his  poems  in  "the  same  year. 
Among  his  most  popular  poems  are  "The  Isle  of  Loii  g 
Ago,"  "Rhymesof  the  River,"  and  "The  Old  Village 
Choir.''  In  1887  Mr.  Taylor  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  California.  He  was  a 
brilliant  conversationalist,  and  had  a  cordial,  sym- 
pathetic nature  that  won  him  hosts  of  friends.  His 
fine  presence  and  cultured  voice  placed  him  among 
•  the  popular  lecturers  of  the  period,  such  as  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Bayard  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  mar- 
ried, in  1839,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Isaac  Bromley,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  sister  of 
Isaac  Bromley,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
Shedied  in  1848,  leaving  two  sons,  who  are  still  (1901) 
living.  He  was  married  the  second  lime,  in  1852,  to 
Lucy  E.,  daughter  of  Daniel  M.  and  jNIary  (Tucker) 
Leaming,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  an  active, 
public  spirited  woman.  In  1896  she  was  elected  to 
membership  on  the  Cleveland  board  of  education,  was 
reelected  in  1898.  and  again  in  1900,  lieing  now  in 
her  third  term,  and  has  filled  the  position   to  the 


present  time  with  dignity  and  honor.  She  has  herself 
written  much  that  is  admirable,  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  24, 
1887,  and  was  buried  on  the  grounds  of  Madison 
University. 

MORRIS,  Felix  'William  James,  actor,  was 
born  at  Birkenhead,  England,  April  25,  1845,  son  of 
William  Morris,  a  Welshman  and  a  sea  captain,  and 
Mary  O'Grot,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Switzerland  and  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  London;  but  he  disappointed  his  parents 
by  refusing  to  practice  medicine,  and,  after  some 
experience  in  private  theatricals,  he  decided  to  go  on 
the  stage,  and  sailed  for  Boston,  Mass.  Failing  to 
secure  an  engagement  there,  he  went  to  Albany, 
N.Y.,  where  he  worked  in  a  drug  store  and  as  a 
ticket  seller  in  a  Iheatie,  having  failed  in  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  footlights.  He  next  became  head 
"super "at  the  Division  Street  Theatre,  at  |5  per 
week.  Success  in  low  comedy  led  him  to  attempt 
more  ambitious  parts,  including  Shakespearian  char- 
acters, and  some  words  of  encouragement  from 
Joseph  Jefferson  spurred  him  on.  Morris  supported 
Lolta  in  "Musette,"  John  T.  Raymond  in  "Colonel 
Sellers,"  and  other  noted  actors.  Going  to  Canada 
with  a  stock  company,  he  gained  great  popularity 
in  such  plays  as  "Rosedale"  and  "Saratoga,"  and, 
as  Touchstone,  supported  Adelaide  Neilson  in  "As 
You  Like  It."  Returning  to  New  York  city,  he 
played  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  the  cast  that 
supported  Mary  Anderson  and  Modjeska  in  their 
first  engagements.  During  an  engagement  at  the 
California  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  he  made  a  de- 
cided hit  as  the  Pasha  in  "Fatinitza"  and  as  Pas- 
partout  in  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days."  Later 
he  supported  Lester  Wallack  through  New  Eng- 
land, and  visited  the  West  Indies,  where  his  Sir  Jo- 
seph Porter,  in  "Pinafore,"  was  enthusiastically 
praised.  Onhisretuin  toNew  Yorkcityhe  played  at 
different  theatres,  some  of  the  parts  in  which  he  was  ■ 
particularly  admired  being  those  of  the  English  cor- 
respondent in  "Michael  Strogoff,"  Sam  Gerridge  in 
"  Caste,"  the  Burgomaster  in  "  Lieutenant  Helene," 
aud  ^lonsieur  Bonnet  in  the  "Pavements  of  Paris," 
the  last  named  being  subsequently  revised  by  Mr. 
Morris  and  played  before  crowded  houses  in  Chicago 
and  elsewhere.  While  visiting 
England,  to  oblige  a  friend,  he 
took  the  part  of  Peckering  Peck, 
in  "On  'Change"  (called  in  this 
country  "The  Big  Bonanza"), 
and  he  created  so  great  n  sensa- 
tion that  he  was  persuaded  to 
continue  with  the  company  for 
more  than  a  year.  Equal  praise  r 
was  accorded  him  for  his  imper-  - 
sonation  of  a  costermonger  in  ^'■' 
"Turn  Him  Out,"  and  in  the  ** 
title-role  in  "Kerry."  This  en- 
gagement ended,  lie  became  a 
member  of  Rosina  Yokes'  com- 
pany and  returning  to  the  United 
Slates,  gave  some  of  his  most  ar- 
tistic performances,  sucli  as  the 
Old  JInsician  in  tlieplay  by  that 
title,  the  Frenchman  in  "A  Pantomine  Rehearsal," 
Chevalier  in  the  "Game  of  Cards,"and  the  Count  in 
"The  Rose."  On  Dec.  28,1896,  he  joined  one  of  Froh- 
man's  companies,  his  last  appearance  being  in  the 
character  of  the  Professor  in  the  "White  Horse  Tav- 
ern." He  was  a  great  character  actor  and  a  thorough 
artist,  whose  work,  as  delicate  and  clean-cut  as  a 
cameo,  was  considered  to  be  as  fine  an  exposition  of  the 
dramatic  art  as  has  been  presented  on  the  modem 
stage.  He,  moreover,  reflected  in  his  acting  all  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  a  model  private  life.  His 
friend,  Rev.  ]^Iiiiot  J.  Savage,  said  at  his  funeral : 
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"If  all  actors  were  like  him  the  supposed  gulf  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  church  would  be  so  narrow 
that  the  feeblest  foot  could  step  across.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  since  I  knew  him  that  I  would  not 
have  welcomed  him  to  speak  in  my  place.  He  was 
not  only  an  actor,  but  also  a  noble,  true  gentleman." 
Mr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  Players'  and  Salma- 

fundi  clubs  of  New  York  city,  and:  of  the  Actors' 
'und  Society;  an  honoi-ary  member  of  the  Albany 
Press  Club  and  of  the  Forty  Club  of  Chicago,  and 
was  a  Freemason.  He  was  married  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  May  19,  1879,  to  Mar^',  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  (Pavey)  Shoot,  known  on  the 
stage  as  Florence  Moore,  who  bore  him  two  daugh- 
ters. Felix  Morris  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  13, 
1900. 

PLATT,  Jonas,  jurist,  was  born  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1769,  son  of  Zephaniah 
Piatt,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  con- 
gress (1784-86),  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Erie 
canal,  a  judge  of  the  state  circuit  court  for  many 
years,  and  the  founder  of  Plattsburg.  The  son  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1790,  and  in  1791  settled  at  Whitesboro,  where 
he  began  to  practice  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
assembly  in  1796,  a  representative  in  congress  from 
New  York  from  1799  to  1801,  and  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  in  1810-13.  In  1810  he  ran  for  office  as 
governor  of  New  York  state,  but  was  defeated.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  in  1813,  and  in  1814r-23 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  After 
leaving  the  bench  he  practiced  his  profession,  first 
in  Utica,  and  subsequently  in  New  York  city.  He 
died  at  Peru,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1834. 

ANDSRSON,  Rufus,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  North  Yarmouth,  Cumberland  co..  Me., 
Aug.  17,  1796,  son  of  Rev.  Rufus  and  Hannah 
(Parsons)  Anderson.  His  father  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1791;  settled  as  a  Congre- 
gational minister  at  North  Yarmouth  in  1734;  at 
Weuham,  Mass.,  in  1805,  and  died  in  1814.  He  was 
the  authorof  two  "Sermons on  Fasting,"and  "Seven 
Letters  Against  Close  Communion."  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1818,  and  at  Ando- 
vef  Theological  Seminary  in  1832.  He  was  ordained 
in  1820,  and  served  from  1824  to  1832  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  £is  secretary 
from  1832  to  1866,  visiting  in  that 
capacity  the  mission  stations  on 
the  Mediterranean  in  1843,  the 
Indian  missions  in  1854,  and  those 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1863. 
On  leaving  the  board  of  foreign 
missions  in  1866  he  received  a 
testimonial  of  $30,000  from  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  merchants. 
He  turned  the  greater  part  of 
this  sum  over  to  the  board.  From 
1867  to  1869  he  lectured  on  for- 
eign missions  at  Andover  Semi- 
nary. He  was  the  author  of 
"Catherine  Brown "(1835);  "Ob- 
servations on  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  Islands  "(1838);  "Irish 
Missions  in  the  Early  Ages " 
(1839);  "Bartimeus"(1851);  "Missions  in  the  Levant" 
(1860);  "The  Hawaiian  Islands:  Their  Progress  and 
Condition  "  (1864);  "Foreign  Missions:  Their  Rela- 
tions and  Claims"  (1869);  "  A  Heathen  Nation  Civil- 
ized "  (1870),  and  "  A  History  of  the  Missions  of  the 
American  Board  to  the  Oriental  Churches  "  (5  vols., 
1872).     Dr.  Anderson  died  May  30,  1880. 

PRESTON,  John  Smith.,  soldier  and  orator, 
was  born  near  Abingdon,  Washington  co.,  Va.,  April 
20,  1809,  son  of  Francis  and  Sarah  (Campbell)  Pres- 
ton, and  brother  of  William  Campbell  Preston,  U.  S. 
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senator.  He  was  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney 
College  in  1824,  attended  law  lectures  at  the  Urn* 
versity  of  Virginia  in  1835-26  and  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  settled  In 
Abingdon,  whence  he  removed  to  Columbia  S.  C. 
For  several  years  he  engaged  in  su^ar-planting  in 
Louisiana,  whereby  he  acquired  considerable  wealth, 
much  of  which  he  spent  in  collecting  paintings  and 
sculptures.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  Hiram 
Powei-s,  who,  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation,  gave 
him  the  first  replica  of  the  "  Greek  Slave."  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  secession,  and  in  May,  1860, 
was  chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  to 
the  Democratic  convention  at 
Charleston.  On  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton was  chosen  a  commissioner 
to  Virginia,  and  in  February, 
1861,  made  an  impassioned 
speech  in  favor  of  the  with- 
drawal of  that  state  from  the 
Union.  This  was  generally 
regarded  as  his  most  eloquent 
effort.  Joining  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Beauregard  in  1861.  he 
took  part  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  run;  subsequently  he  was 
transferred  to  the  conscript  de- 
partment with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general. Soon  after  the 
war  clo-sed Gen. Preston  went  to 
England,  and  he  did  not  return 
to  his  native  country  for  several  years.  As  an 
orator  he  attained  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  his  brother,  William.  Among  his  notable 
addresses  were:  to  the  Palmetto  regiment  on  its  re- 
turn from  the  Mexican  war  in  1848;  before  the 
Seventy-sixth  Association  of  Charleston;  at  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  King's 
mountain;  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Confederate  soldiers'  monument 
at  Columbia.  He  gave  considerable  attention  to 
literary  pursuits,  but  apparently  did  not  publish  any- 
thing of  importance.  He  was  married,  in  1830,  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  the 
first.  Gen.  Preston  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  May 
1,  1881. 

BOND,  Thomas  Emerson,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Februarj"-,  1783.  His  parents 
were  residents  of  Buckingham  county,  Va.,  where 
they  had  settled  in  early  life.  The  son  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, ana,  after  returning  to  his  native  state,  completed 
his  studies  and  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Though  offered  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university,  his  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  it,  and  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Early  in  life  he  had  identified 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
Harford  county,  Md.,  pursuing  the  investigation  of 
theological  questions  with  remarkable  acuteness  of 
intellect,  and  while  practicing  medicine  in  Balti- 
more was  licensed  as  a  local  pj-eacher,  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  the  discussions  arising  from  the  ques- 
tions of  church  government  reform  during  1820-30, 
and  culminating  in  the  establishment  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  church.  Having  been  a  student 
of  English  and  classical  writers  for  many  years,  he 
had  developed  considerable  literary  ability,  writing 
with  a  chaste,  strong  and  nervous  style,  and  in  1837 
he  published  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Methodists,"  in 
opposition  to  the  changes  proposed  by  the  reformers. 
He  also  published  a  "Narrative  and  Defense  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  in  the  following  year, 
and  from  1830  to  1831  edited  "The  Itinerant,"  a  Bal- 
timore paper,  in  defense  of  the  church.   His  greatest 
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success  was  achieved  when,  in  1840,  he  became  ed- 
itor of  the  leading  Methodist  organ,  the  "  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,"  published  in  New  York 
city.  He  retained  the  editorship  until  1848,  and 
was  again  elected  to  the  position  in  1852,  serving 
until  his  death,  and  displaying  a  high  order  of  edi- 
torial skill  seldom  surpassed.  He  also  wrote  im- 
portant articles  for  the  "Methodist  Quarterly." 
Dr.  Bond  died  in  New  York  city,  March  14,  1856. 
His  son,  Thomas  Emerson,  also  a  journalist,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  3Id.,  in  1813,  and  became  his 
father's  as.sistaut  on  the  "  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,"  showing  unusual  power  as  a  humorous 
and  sarcastic  writer.  He  united  with  the  southern 
Methodist  church  in  1860,  and  during  the  civil  war 
espousetl  the  cau.se  of  the  South,  subseq\iently  aid- 
ing in  founding  tlie  "Episcopal  Jletliodist,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  southern  church,  but  relin- 
quislied  his  interest  to  establish  another  paper  on 
the  same  lines.  The  latter  he  consolidated  with  the 
"Southern  Christian  Advocate,"  of  which  he  be- 
came associate  editor,  liis  paper  appearing  simul- 
taneously in  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis.  He  died  iu 
Harford  county,  Md.,  Aug.  18,  1872. 

IiYMAN,  David  Brainerd,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Hilo,  Hawaiian  islands,  Jlarch  37,  1840,  son  of  David 
B.  and  Sarah  (Joiner)  Lyman.  His  father,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College  and  Andover  Theological 
.  „_  ,  Seminary,    was  a   mis- 

sionary to  the  Hawaiian 
islands  for  over  fifty 
years.  The  son  left  Hon- 
olulu in  1859,  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in 
1864,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  two  years 
later.  He  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston,  but  in  the  same 
'  year,  1866,  went  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  secured  a 
clerkship  in  the  law 
office  of  Waite  &  Clark, 
remaining  in  their  em- 
ploy two  years.  In  July, 
1869,  he  formed  a  part- 
f  ^^-<'^^i-i.t^fi>t^T^  nership  with  Col.  Hunt- 
v^  ington  W.  Jackson,  uu- 

^  der  the    firm   name    of 

Lyman  &  Jackson,  which  continued  until  Oct.  1, 
1895,  when  Mr.  Lyman  retired  to  become  president 
of  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co.,  which  he  wjis 
largely  instrumental  in  forming.  For  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Cliicago  Bar  Association,  and 
from  1893  to  1895  was  its  president.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  theChicago,  University,  Union  League  and 
Church  clubs,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  last. 
He  was  married,  Oct.  5,  1870,  to  JIary  E.,  daughter 
of  F.  D.  Cossitt,  of  Chicago,  and  has  two  chiliTren, 
David  B.,  Jr.,  and  Mary  E.  Lyman. 

McIiEOD,  Alexander,  clergyman,  was  born  on 
the  Island  of  Mull,  Scotland,  June  13,  1774;  came  to 
America  at  an  early  age;  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1798;  in  the  following  year  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  ordained  and  was  settled  over  churches  in 
New  York  and  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  The  latter  charge  he 
soon  resigned,  but  remained  the  pastor  of  the  First 
ReformedPresbyterianChurch  of  New  York  until  his 
death,  becoming  prominent  among  the  clergy  of  that 
city.  He  was  also  eminent  as  a  writer;  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Christian  Magazine,"  and  published 
"Negro  Slavery  Unjustifiable"  (1802):  "The  Mes- 
siah" (1808);  "Ecclesiastical  Catechism"  (1807); 
"  On  the  Ministry"  (1808);  "  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Prophecies  of  the  Revelation"  (1814);  "View 
of  the  Late  War  "  (1815);  "  The  Life  and  Power  of 


True  Godliness"  (1816);  "The  American  Christian 
Expositor,"  in  two  volumes  (1833-33),  and  other 
works.  He  dieil  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  17,  1833. 
McXiJBOD,  John  Niel,  clergyman,  was  born  iu 
New  York  city,  Oct.  11,  1806,  son  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Leod.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1826, 
and  at  the  Tlieological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1828.  A 
year  later  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Galwa)', 
Saratoga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  about  two 
years.  In  April,  1832,  he  assisted  his  father  in  New 
York;  was  made  his  colleague  iu  January,  1833,  and 
after  his  father's  death,  in  February,  became  pastor 
of  the  church.  In  1846  Dickinson  College  conferred 
upon  Dr.  McLeod  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  professor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church,  Philadelphia.  In  August,  1855,  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Paris  conference  to  form  an  Evangeli- 
cal alliance  for  the  world.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
committee  of  nine  appointed  bj'  the  American  Bible 
Society  to  make  a  thorough  grammalical  and  typo- 
graphical revision  of  the  Scriptures,and  was  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  of  three  b3'  whom  the  burden  of 
the  work  was  accomplished.  For  about  six  months  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  84th  regiment.  New  York  troops,  in 
the  civil  war.  Dr.  JIcLeod  had  a  most  dignified 
and  courteous  bearing.  He  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
stamp,  earnest  and  sincerely  pious,  keeping  to  the 
strict  letter  of  his  faith.  lie  showed  great  profundity, 
both  in  his  discourses  and  in  his  writings.  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  April  27,  1874. 

McXiEOD,  Xavier  Donald,  author,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Nov.  17,  1821,  son  of  Rev.  Alexander 
McLeotl,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  educated 
at  ColumbiaCoUege.  Much  to  the  regret  of  his  family, 
he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
1845,  and  was  given  charge  of  a  parish  in  the  country, 
where  he  spent  five  years  as  rector.  In  1850  he  de- 
cided to  visit  Europe  and  continue  his  studies, 
especially  directing  them  to  the  establishment  of 
his  mind  as  to  the  historical  claims  of  the  church  of 
his  adoption.  Two  years  in  Europe  resulted  in  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  he  connected  himself  editorially 
with  the  St.  Louis  "Leader,"  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential Roman  Catholic  journal.  He  was  afterwards 
ordained  a  priest  and  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of 
Mount  St.  Marj',  Emmettsburg,  Md.  Among  his 
writings  are:  '■  Pyuushursl:  His  Wanderings  and 
Ways  of  Thinking"  (1852);  "Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott "  (1852);  "  Life  of  Fernando  Wood,  Mayor  of 
New  York  "  (1856);  ' '  Life  of  JIarv  Queen  of  Scots  " 
(1857);  "The  Elder's  House;  or.TheThree  Converts." 
"The  Saga  of  Viking  Torquil"  is  a  poem  from  his 
pen.  He  died  from  the  results  of  injuries  received  in 
a  railroad  accident  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  20,  1865. 
SATTEBIiEE,  Richard  Smith,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  6,  1798,  son  of  Maj.  William  Satterlee,  who 
died  a  few  months  later  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  He  received  a  collegiate 
education;  studied  medicine,  and  after  graduating 
in  1818,  he  commenced  to  practice  in  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit  was  at  this  time  a  favorite  military  post, 
and  the  association  with  army  officers  led  him  to 
accept  the  position  of  surgeon  iu  a  neighbor- 
ing garrison.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  to 
Washington  a  fe\v  months  later,  and,  through  the 
latter's  influence  with  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army.  Dr.  Lov- 
ell,  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon, 
U.  S.  army,  in  February,  18''2.  His  first  official 
duties  were  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  he  spent  the 
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next  fifteen  years  in  the  Indian  country  on  the  lakes. 
On  the  opeuing  of  the  Florida  war,  in  1837,  he  went 
with  the  troops  to  Tampa  bay,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  (then  Col.)  Zachary  Tay- 
lor. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Seminole  Indians,  and  after  the  battle  of  Okechobee 
joined  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  the  Cherokee  cam- 
paign of  1838.  After  two  years'  service  on  the 
Canada  frontier  and  another  Florida  campaign,  he 
was  stationed  on  the  seaboard  until  1846,  when  he  ac- 
companied the  troops  to  Mexico,  joining  Gen.  Scott 
at  Lotos  island  in  1847.  Landing  with  him  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Dr.  Satterlee  became  chief  surgeon  of  the  1st 
division  of  regular  troops,  under  Geu.  Worth.  He 
served  in  this  position  during  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz;  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey;  the  storming  of  Chapultepec 
and  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the  occu- 
pation of  the  cit}'  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  medi- 
cal director  of  the  army,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  associate  surgeons,  estab- 
lished numerous  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
He  remained  here  until  the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo  was  signed,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Butler,  who  had  succeeded  Gen.  Scott.  Being  re- 
lieved from  service  in  Mexico,  he  reported  in  Wash- 
ington, and,  after  another  brief  service  on  the  sea- 
board, sailed  from  New  York  with  the  8d  regiment 
of  artillery,  in  the  San  Francisco,  for  California. 
The  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  stream,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  lives  were  lost.  The  survivors 
were  returned  to  New  York,  and  Surgeon  Satterlee 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  medical  purveyor  of  the 
army,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  Having  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  list 
of  army  surgeons,  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  1866.  Under  the  operation  of  the  law  making 
the  peace  establishment,  he  became  chief  medical 
purveyor  of  the  army,  disbursing  and  accounting  for 
more  than  $20,000,000.  He  was  retired  by  Pres. 
Johnson  in  the  last  days  of  his  administration.  Dr. 
Satterlee  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10,  1880. 

SOMEKVIIiliE,  ■William  Clark,  author,  was 
born  at  Bloomsbury,  St.  M.ary's  CO.,  JId.,  March  35, 
1790,  elder  son  of. William  and  Anna  (Hebb)  Somer- 
ville.  Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  states,  he  joined  the 
army  of  Venezuela,  and  for  his  services  received  the 
rank  of  major  from  the  government  of  that  country. 
He  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1817-18.  On  his  re- 
turn he  bought  Stratford  house,  Westmoreland  co., 
Va.,  the  former  home  of  Col.  Henry  Lee.  whose 
family  and  his  own  were  intimate,  and  entertained 
most  generously.  He  was  a  man  of  many  accom- 
plishments and  of  elegant  manners  and  appearance. 
Mr.  Somerville  was  the  author  of  "Letters  From 
Paris  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  French 
Revolution"  (1833);  "Extracts  from  a  Letter  on  the 
Mode  of  Choosing  the  President"  (1835),  and  of 
some  poetical  pieces.  He  was  active  in  politics  as  a 
Whig  and  a  pejsonal  friend  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who,  on  becoming  president,  appointed  him  minister 
to  Sweden.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  September, 
1835,  on  the  same  vessel  with  Gen.  Lafayette,  who 
was  returning  from  his  visit  to  this  country,  hut  died 
at  Auxerre,  France,  Jan.  35,  1836,  not  long  after 
landing.  In  his  will  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
slavery  was  an  evil,  and  arranged  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  his  slaves.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  betrothed  to  Cora,  daughter  of  Hon.  Edward 
Livingston,  of  New  York.  In  accordance  with  his 
expressed  wish,  he  was  buried  at  La  Grange,  on  the 
estate  of  Gen.  Lafayette. 

MORRIS,  Henry  Crittenden,  lawyer,  author 
and  U.  S.  consul,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111. ,  April  18, 
1868,  son  of  John  and  Susan  (Claude)  Morris.  On 
his   father's  side   his  ancestry  is  English,   a  near 


relationship  with  the  Morris  families  so  prominent  in 
revolutionary  times  being  probable.  His  mother 
traces  her  line  in  this  country  back  to  the  eminent 
Puritan  divines,  John  Cotton  and  Cotton  JIather,  of 
Boston;  others  of  her  ancestors  were  French,  Swiss 
and  Dutch.  His  primary  education  was  by  private 
tutors  and  at  the  first  Chicago  University.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  he  went  to  Euroije,  remaining  for  six- 
teen montlis,  mostly  in  Germany.  In  the  autumn  of 
1883  he  returned  to  the  United  Slates  and  entered 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. ;  in  1887  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  classical  department 
of  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.,  and  in  1890 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  same  institu- 
tion. In  1884  lie  was  a  page  in  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  of  Chicago.  In  1888  he  again 
visited  Europe,  spending  eight  months  in  Germany. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  upon  his  return,  he  entered 
the  Chicago  College  of  Law,  at  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated LL.B.  in  1889  with  its  fii-st  class,  and  was  there- 
upon immediately  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1890  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Young  People's  Univer- 
salist  Union  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in  1891  be- 
came president  of  the  State  Association  of  Illinois. 
In  February,  1893,  Mr.  Morris  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  for  a  year,  engaged  in  the  study  of  modern 
languages  and  literature,  including  German,  French. 
Italian  and  Spanish.  From  February  to  November, 
1893,  he  was  in  southern  Germany, 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  On  Nov. 
1,-1893,  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
consul  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  which 
position  he  held  until  Dec.  16,  1S98, 
when  he  voluntarily  resigned.  He 
has  spent  more  than  nine  years 
abroad;  two  years  in  Germany,  five 
years  in  Belgium,  and  sixteen 
months  in  France,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  time  in  travel  in 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
He  speaks,  reads  and  writes  fluently 
French  and  German,  and  has  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and 
Swedish.  During  his  incumbency 
of  the  consulate  he  prepared  nu- 
merous official  reports  on  subjects 
chiefly  relative  to  Belgium,  and 
through  their  publication  his  name 
has  become  more  or  less  widely  known.  He  has  also 
written  "The  History  of  Colonization  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day"  (2  vols.,  1900),  a 
work  which  has  elicited  much  favorable  comment. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  in  association  with  his 
father. 

HXTDSON,  Frederick,  journalist,  was  bom  at 
Quincy,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1819.  His  parents 
removed  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  his  childhood,  and  he 
was  there  educated  at  the  public  schools.  He  went 
to  New  York  city  in  1836,  and  entered  the  ofBce  of 
the  "  Herald,"  which  was  then  in  its  iufancj'.  His 
diligence  and  aptitude  were  recognized  by  Jlr.  Ben- 
nett, uuder  whom  young  Hudson  rapidl}'  developed 
his  abilities,  mounting  step  by  step  in  his  profession 
until  he  became  managing  editor  of  the  "  Herald,"  a 
position  he  held  for  thirty  years.  In  1866  the  failure 
of  his  health  under  such  strenuous  duties  compelled 
him  to  retire,  and  he  afterwards  lived  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  where  his  garden,  his  family,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  his  "  Record  of  Journalism  in  the  United 
States  From  1690  to  1872."  agreeably  employed  his 
leisure.  During  his  active  career  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  great  amount  of  material,  and  his  work  is  an 
accurate  and  vivid  portrayal  of  the  growth  of  jour- 
nalism in  the  United  States.  He  died  at  Canton, 
Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1875. 
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MENENBEZ,  Pedro,  explorer,  was  born  at 
Avilcs,  Spain,  in  1519,  of  a  noble  Asturian  family. 
He  served  la  the  Spanish  navy,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  daring  and  successful  cruiser  on  his  own 
account,  under  royal  commission,  against  Moorish 
and  other  pirates,  but  more  especially  against  the 
French  during  the  long  wars  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  nation.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain- 
general,  and  commanded  the  fleet  which  carried 
Philip  II.  to  England  in  1554.  He  visited  the  West 
Indies  several  times,  serving  twice  as  general  of  the 
annual  India  fleet,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  misconduct  upon 
his  return  to  Spain  in  July,  1560,  but  his  great 
abilities  enabled  him  to  regain  the  favor  of  the 
court.  In  1562  the  French  undertook  to  claim 
Florida;  Jean  Ribault,  with  a  colony  of  Hugue- 
nots, entered  the  St.  John's  river  and  set  up  a 
monument  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  and  in  1564 
Rene  de  LaudonniSre,  another  Frenchman,  located 
a  settlement  and  built  Fort  Caroline,  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Partly  to  oppose  this  action  of  the 
French  and  partly  to  substantiate  the  Spanish  claim 
to  the  territory,  Philip  made  Meuendez  governor  of 
Florida  in  1565,  and  he  sailed  from  Cadiz,  June  29th, 
with  perhaps  the  best  appointed  fleet  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  in  that  century.  On  Aug.  28th  (St.  Augustine's 
Day),  he  discovered  a  bay  and  river  in  Florida,  which 
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he  called  St.  Augustine,  and  established  on  its  banks, 
Sept.  8,  1565,  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  the 
oldest  existing  in  the  United  States.  On  Sept.  10th 
the  French  started  from  Fort  Caroline  to  attack 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  but  they  were  driven 
back  by  a  storm,  and  a  week  later,  Menendez,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  absence,  assumed  the  offensive 
and  marched  overland  with  500  men  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  remaining  French  at  Fort  Caroline, 
trusting  to  reach  it  before  the  fleet  could  return.  On 
Sept  20th  he  massacred  the  entire  garrison,  including 
women  and  children,  and,  in  order  to  wipe  out  even 
the  memory  of  the  French,  he  changed  the  names  of 
the  river  and  the  fort  to  San  Mateo,  and  leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  fort  returned  to  St.  Augustine.  On 
the  28th  he  massacred  the  remainder  of  the  French, 
including  Ribault,  who,  having  been  shipwrecked 
from  the  fleet,  had  surrendered  to  Menendez,  through 
his-treachery.  In  Bryant's  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  Menendez  is  described  as  "a  bigot  who 
could  conceive  of  no  better  manifestation  of  love  to 
God  than  cruelty  to  man  when  man  was  heretical; 
whose  treacherous  cunning  in  approaching  and  seiz- 
ing his  prey  was  the  keenest  animal  instinct."  The 
place  of  this  cruel  massacre  is  known  to  this  day  as 
the  "bloody  river  of  Matanzas."  In  the  following 
year  Menendez  pushed  his  explorations  northward 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  bay,  and  then  returned  to 
Spain.     During  his  absence  a  company  of  French 


adventurers  captured  Fort  San  Mateo  and  massacred 
its  garrison.  Menendez  sent  a  colony  of  Jesuits  in 
1570  to  begin  a  mission  on  the  Rappahannock  river, 
but  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  Indians.  In  1572 
he  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  avenged  the  destruction 
of  his  colony,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  coasts  of  the  Chesapeake.  Two 
years  later  he  was  summoned  to  Spain  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  be  sent  against  the 
revolted  Netherlands,  but  before  setting  sail  he  died 
at  Sanlander,  Sept.  17,  1574. 

VONNOH,  Bessie  Onahotema  (Potter), 
sculptor,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  17,  1872, 
daughter  of  Alexander  C.  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
(McKinney)  Potter,  who  were  natives  of  Ohio.  Her 
father  died  when  she  was  two  years  of  age,  and  her 
mother  removed  to  Chicago,  wherethedaughter  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  the  Art  Institute,  and  in  1892  she  was  given 
a  commission  to  execute  a  work  for  the  Columbian 
exposition.  This,  an  eight-foot  figure  representing 
"  Art,"  adorned  the  Illinois  state  building.  In  1894 
Miss  Potter  took  a  studio  of  her  own.  In  1895  she 
spent  four  montJis  in  Paris,  and  in  1897  four  in 
Florence,  where  she  attended  to  having  a  number  of 
her  works  copied  in  marble.  The  first  productions 
which  attracted  any  particular  attention  were  some 
portrait  statues  executed  in  1894,  and  it  is  by  these 
and  similar  figures  that  she  is  best  known.  In  their 
general  character  they  recall  the  Tanagra  figurines, 
and,  like  those  objects  of  antiquity,  reproduce  with 
a  charming  realism  the  artist's  contemporaries. 
Truthfulness  to  life  and  spirit  being  the  first  things 
aimed  at,  and  details  being  sparingly  introduced, 
these  little  groups  and  single  figures  are  distinguished 
by  dignity  as  well  as  grace.  Their  value  will  en- 
hance with  time,  both  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty  and  their  historical  value  as  records  of  a  cer- 
tain period  of  American  life.  In  1898  she  removed 
to  New  York  city,  and  was  married,  Sept.  17,  1899, 
to  Robert  William  Vonnoh,  the  painter.  Mrs.  Vonnoh 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 

BliACE,  John,  U.  S.  senator,  was  a  native  of 
Virginia.  He  received  a  classical  education,  after 
which  he  taught  school  for  a  time.  He  then  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Louisiana.  Later  in 
life  he  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge.  As  a  Whig  he  was  appointed  a  U.  S. 
senator  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Powhatan  Ellis; 
and  to  this  office  he  was  subsequently  elected,  serv- 
ing from  Dec.  12,  1832,  until  his  resignation  in  1838, 
when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  During  his 
first  term  in  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  private  land  claims.  His  death  occurred 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1854. 

MEEK,  Alexander  Beaufort,  jurist  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  July  17,  1814, 
son.  of  Samuel  JI.  and  Ann  Arabella  (McDowell) 
Meek.  His  father  was  a  Methodist  clergyman  and 
a  physician.  Mr.  Meek  removed  with  his  parents 
at  an  early  age  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  gave  evi- 
dence in  boyhood  of  rare  intellectual  gifts.  He  is 
said  to  have  committed  to  memory  and  recited  in 
Sunday-school  every  verse  of  the  Bible.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enter  the  University  of  Alabama, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1833,  and  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1835.  He  volunteered  as  ensign  in 
the  trouble  with  the  Creeks.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Clay  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  held 
the  position  for  a  few  months.  In  1839  he  became 
editor  of  the  "Southron,"  a  literary  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Tuscaloosa.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Fitzpatrick  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Tus- 
caloosa, but  at  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  was  de 
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feated.  Pres.  Polk  appointed  him  assistant  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury  in  1845,  and  he  was  the 
legal  adviser  of  that  department.  Two  years  later 
he  resigned  and  was  made  Federal  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  Alabama,  which  position  he  re- 
tained during  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  About 
this  time  he  went  to  reside  in  Mobile,  and  was  for  a 
time  associate  editor  of  the  "Register."  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1853,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  reported  a  bill 
to  organize  a  state  system  of  public  schools.  His 
successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "  father  of  the  public  schools  of  Ala- 
bama." In  1854  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Winston 
judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Mobile.  In  1856  he 
was  an  elector  on  the  Buchanan  ticket.  In  1859  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  and  became 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  that  body. 
He  was  constantly  engaged  with  his  pen,  though 
much  of  his  work  was  in  the  form  of  fugitive 
poems  and  prose  contributions  to  periodicals.  His 
published  works  are :  "A  Supplement  to  Aiken's 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Alabama,  1836-41"  (1843); 
"Red  Eagle"  (1855);  "Songs  and  Poems  of  the 
South"  (1857);  "Romantic  Passages  in  Southern 
History  "  (1857).  His  writings  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  and  were  highly  praised  for  beauty 
and  originality.  In  person  Judge  Meek  was  tall, 
erect  and  graceful,  witli  a  fine  voice  and  great  natu- 
ral eloquence.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his' 
amiable  disposition  and  courteous  manners.  He  was 
twice  married  :  in  1856,  to  Mrs.  Emma  Donaldsou 
(Clackner)  Slatter,  of  Mobile,  and,  in  1864,  to  Mrs. 
Eliza  Jane  Cannon,  of  Columbus,  Miss.;  he  left 
no  children.  Two  of  his  brothers  survived  him. 
Col.  Samuel  Mills  Meek,  a  lawyer  of  Columbus, 
Miss.,  and  Prof.  B.  P.  Meek,  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Judge  Meek  died  at  his  home  in  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  Nov.  7,  1865. 

PIKE,  Frederick  Augfustus,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Calais,  Washington  co..  Me., 
Dec.  9,  1817.  He  spent  two  years  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840.  He  began  practice  at  Calais,  where  he  always 
resided,  and  was  for  eight  terms  a  member  of  the 
Maine  legislature,  serving,  in  1860,  as  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  He  was  for  several  years 
attorney  for  the  county  in  which  he  lived.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Maine  to  the 
37th  congress,  serving  on  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs;  was  re-elected  to  the  38th  congress,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  expenditures  in  the 
state  department,  and  a  member  ofthe  committee  on 
naval  affairs,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  39th  congress, 
serving  on  his  old  committees,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  expenses  in  the  state  department  and  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  murders  in  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  national  com  mittee 
appointed  to  accompany  the  remains  of  Pres.  Lin- 
coln to  Illinois.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  40th  con- 
gress, and  served  on  the  committee  on  reconstruction 
as  well  as  on  his  old  committees.  While  in  congress 
he  was  an  earnest  worker  for  emancipation,  and  the 
closing  sentence  of  a  speech  he  made  in  1861,  "  Tax, 
fight,  emancipate,"  became  a  watchword  of  his 
party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1870-71,  and  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  of  the  lib- 
eral Republican  party  in  1872.  In  1871  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Maine  constitutional  convention. 
After  serving  in  congress  he  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  having  been  for  many  years  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar.  He  was  married,  in  1846,  to 
Mary  Hayden  Green  (b.  1835),  who  was  a  well-known 
novelist.  Her  first  novel,  "  Ida  May"  (1854),  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  slavery  and  southern  life  among 
the  wealthy  classes,  and  was  published  under  the  pen 
name  of  "  Mary  Langdon."    Sixty  thousand  copies 


of  the  book  were  sold  in  eighteen  months.  Her  other 
books  are:  "Caste"  (1856);  "Bond  and  Free,"  and 
"Agnes"  (1858).  She  also  used  the  pen-name  of 
"Sidney  A.  Story,  Jr."  Mr.  Pike  died  at  Calais,  Me., 
Dec.  2,  1886.  James  Shepherd  Pike,  who  was  a 
journalist,  and  author  of  several  books  on  political 
questions,  was  his  brother. 

PIKE,  James  Shepherd,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Calais,  Washington  co. ,  Me.,  Sept.  8,  1811,  brother 
of  Frederick  Augustus  Pike,  an  eminent  lawyer,  of 
that  place.  He  attended  the  district  school  in  Calais 
imtil  he  was  fifteeu,  when  he  was  employed  by  a 
merchant;  subsequently  he  became  a  journalist,  and 
in  1856-60  he  was  the  Washington  correspondent 
and  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune." 
In  1861-66  he  was  U.  S.  minister  to  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for  important 
offices  in  Maine,  and  was  influential  in  strengthening 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  that  state.  In  1873  he 
supported  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Pike  was  an  able  writer,  and  was  author  of  the 
following  works:  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Cur- 
rency" (1868);  "The  Financial  Crisis"  1869); 
"Horace  Greeleyin  1872"  (1873); ' '  A  Prostrate  State" 
(1876);  "The  New  Puritan"  (1878),  and  "The  First 
Blows  of  the  Civil  War  "  (1879).  He  died  at  Calais, 
Me.,  Nov.  24,  1882. 

ROSE,  ■William  Gray,  editor  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1829,  son 
of  James  and  Martha  (Mc- 
Kinley)  Rose.  His  father,  of 
English  descent,  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his 
maternal  grandfather,  David 
McKinley(great-grandfather 
of  Pres.  McKinley),  was 
also  a  soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Austinburg  Grand 
River  Institute  and  at  Beaver 
Academy,  where  he  was 
made  instructor  in  Latin  and 
mathematics.  In  1853  he 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Stuart,  of  Mercer,  and 
the  same  year,  being  inter- 
ested in  politics,  bought  out 
the  "  Independent  Demo- 
crat," made  it  a  Free  soil 
paper,  and  turned  the  dis- 
trict into  one  strictly  Republican,  which  it  has 
since  remained.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1857,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  delegate 
to  the  Republican  convention  that  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  He  served  in 
the  civil  war,  and  then  engaged  in  the  oil  business, 
and  later  in  the  real  estate  business.  Acquiring  a 
competency  in  two  years,  he  sought  a  home,  first 
in  St.  Louis,  then  in  Chicago,  finally  locating  in 
Cleveland,  of  which  he  became  mayor  in  1879.  He  in- 
stituted many  reforms  and  was  a  terror  to  city  officials 
who  conducted  city  business  for  personal  profit.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  went  to  Europe  and 
closely  inspected  methods  of  economy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  there.  One  result  upon  his  reelection, 
in  1891,  was  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  gas. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  settling  a  street  railroad  strike.  He 
liquidated  the  debt  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on 
theviaduct,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  was 
spent  on  paving  the  streets,  one-half  by  the  property 
owners  and  one-half  by  the  city.  He  was  married, 
in  1858,  to  Martha  E.,  daughter  of  Theodore  Hud- 
son and  Harriet  (Holcomb)  Parmelee,  of  Talmadge, 
Summit  co.,  O.,  and  had  four  children,  Evelyn, 
Hudson,  Frederick  and  William  Kent.  Mr.  Rose 
died  in  Cleveland,  Sept.  15,  1899. 
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BOSE,  Martha  E.(Parmelee),  author  and  phil- 
anthropist, was  born  at  Norton,  O.,  March  5,  1834, 
daughter  of  Tlieodore  Hudson  and  Harriet  (Hol- 
combe)  Parmelee.  Her  paternal  grandfather,  Capt. 
Theodore  Parmelee,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  -was  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  who  received  a  grant  of  land 
for  repeated  enlistment-and  long  continued  patriotic 
service.  In  1811  her  father  removed  from  New 
England  to  Ohio,  with  his  uncle,  David  Hudson, 
who  founded  the  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hud- 
son, O.,  now  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O.  After 
his  death  his  widow  removed  to  Oberlin  in  1847, 
where  the  daughter  received  her  collegiate  training, 
taking  her  diploma  in  1855.  After  gluduation  she 
taught  music  in  the  seminary  at  Mercer,  Pa.,  where 
she  met  William  Gr.  Rose,  to  wliora  she  was  mar- 
ried in  1858.  She  brought  up  her  family  of  four 
children  in  Cleveland,  O.  She  has  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  working  women  of  that  city,  and  has 
devised  and  put  into  operation  many  methods  for 
the  relief  and  improvement  of  their  conditiou.  Learn- 
ing that  the  government  annually  gives  out  large 
quantities  of  clothing  by  contract  "to  be  made  up  for 
theTudian  agencies,  she  induced  the  Society  of  As- 
sociated Chaiities  to  make  application  for  a  part  of 
the  work.  By  skillful  management  an  allotment 
was  secured  for  Cleveland,  which,  through  commit- 
tees, was  distributed  to  sewing  women.  This  move- 
ment led  to  the  organization  of  the  Women's  Em- 
ployment Society,  which 
provides  work  for  sewing 
women.  She  wrote  up  the 
trade  schools  of  Prance, 
under  the  name  of  Charles 
C.  Lee,  for  the  daily  papeis, 
and  aided  in  that  way  to  es- 
tablish the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  of  Cleveland,  a 
VEilued  department  of  high 
school  work.  Mrs.  Rose  was 
also  the  founder  of  Sorosis, 
in  Cleveland,  in  1892,  and 
became  its  lirst  president. 
During  the  three  years  of 
her  presidency  the  society 
grew  from  16  to  269  mem- 
bers. She  was  a  member  of 
a  delegation  of  thirty-one 
to  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1894,  and  as  a  framer  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  she  was  a 
delegate  to  its  first  meeting  at  Mansfield,  O.,  and 
also  its  first  regular  meeting  in  Springfield,  O.  She 
is  a  chartered  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  treasurer  of  the  National 
Health  Protective  League,  and  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Health  Protective  Association.  3[rs.  Rose  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  old  world,  especially 
in  Egypt  and  the  British  Isles,  and  many  of  her 
letters  relating  her  experiences  have  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  newspapers.  Mrs.  Rose  has  the  faculty 
for  organization;  she  possesses  tact,  skill  and  fore- 
sight, and  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  philan- 
thropic women  of  the  middle  West. 

THOMPSON,  John  Reuben,  poet  and  jour- 
nalist, was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1823. 
His  education  was  begun  in  a  school  at  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  he  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  with  high  honors  in  1844.  He  studied  law 
there  under  the  direction  of  Jos.  A.  Seddon,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  Richmond,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  the  following  year.  He  practiced  in  Rich- 
mond for  two  years,  and,  although  he  had  eveiy 
prospect  of  success,  did  not  find  liis  work  congenial, 
and  gave  it  up  to  follow  the  bent  of  bis  genius — ^liter- 
ature.  Accordingly,  in  1847,  he  accepted  the  editor- 
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ship  of  the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  a 
monthly  magazine  established  in  1835,  whose  long 
and  brilliant  career  has  had  no  parallel  in  the 
South,  and  which  was  then  unsurpassed  in  literary 
merit  by  any  journal  iu  the  country.  Poe  had  been 
its  conductor  years  before,  and  had  made  it  a  vehicle 
for  many  of  his  extraordinary  productions.  Mr. 
Thompson  brought  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  energy 
into  the  editorial  chair,  and  its  high  character  was 
fully  maintained  during  the  twelve  years  of  his 
management.  Aluch  encouragement  was  offered 
to  Southern  writers,  and  among  its  contributors 
were  Paul  H.  Hayne,  Henry  Timrod,  Philip  P. 
Cooke,  John  E.  Cooke,  and  of  the  North,  Donald 
Grant  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel),  whose  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor  "  and  "  Dream  Life  "  first  appeared  there 
in  1849-50.  In  connection  with  his  professional  pur- 
suits he  frequently  delivered  poems  and  lectures  at 
college  commencements,  before  lyceums,  and  on 
other  occasions.  Among  his  poems  thus  read  firet 
in  public  are:  "Patriotism"  (1856);  "Virginia" 
(1856);  "  The  Greek  Slave,"  delivered  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Washington  statue  in  Richmond  (1858), 
and  "  Poesy  "  (1859).  In  1854  he  went  to  Paris  to 
live,  where,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  dip- 
lomatic family  of  Minister  Mason,  he  had  special 
opportunities  for  forming  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  men  of  culture.  During  this  absence 
he  contributed  articles  on  his  European  observations 
to  the  "Messenger,"  which  were  afterwards  put  in 
book  form ;  but  the  whole  edition  was  lost  by 
fire,  one  copy  only  being  saved.  Mr.  Thompson 
remained  iu  charge  of  the  "  Messenger  "  until  1859, 
when,  on  account  of  delicate  health,  he  went  to  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "South- 
ern Field  and  Fireside."  Later  he  was  connected  with 
the  Richmond  "Record,"  a  new  weekly  journal. 
In  1863  he  went  to  London  in  poor  health,  but  the 
voyage  benefited  him;  he  was  engaged  to  write  for 
the  London  "Index,"  and  he  contributed  to  "Black- 
wood's Magazine."  Soon  after  the  war  he  returned, 
still  iu  poor  health,  and  making  New  York  city  his 
home,  was  literary  editor  of  the  "Post"  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  diligent  and  careful  worker, 
and  an  accomplished  and  graceful  writer  of  both 
prose  and  verse.  His  fugitive  pieces  were  never 
collected,  hut  they  are  veiy  popular  in  the  South, 
especially  in  Virginia,  his  native  state.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1872  he  went  to  Colorado  in  a  vain  effort  to 
benefit  his  health.  Returning  to  New  York  city  the 
following  spring,  he  died  there,  April  30,  1873. 

TIERNAN,  Luke,  merchant,  was  born  in 
county  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1757,  son  of  Paul  Tier- 
nan,  and  scion  of  an  ancient  family.  About  the 
the  year  1783  he  emigrated  to  America,  following  the 
example  of  relatives, one  of  whom.C.Patrick  Tiernan, 
was  a  colonel  of  engiueei's  in  the  Continental  army 
and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  fortifications 
before  Yorktown.  Luke  settled  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  but  about  1790  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was 
the  first  person  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade  between 
that  city  and  Liverpool.  He  imported  extensively 
on  commission  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  his  own  vessels.  In  1797  he  was  one 
of  a  board  commissioned  to  lay  out  the  turnpike 
from  Baltimore  to  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport ; 
in  1803  Pres.  Jefferson  made  him  general  commis- 
sioner of  bankruptcy  for  Maryland  ;  in  1812  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  citizens  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  the  government  during  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1813  and  1814  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  supply  and  defense  of 
Baltimore.  He  served  on  the  committee  appointed 
in  February,  1826,  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the 
incorporation  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  one  of  his  vessels  brought  from  England  the 
first  locomotive   used  on  that  road.     As  one  of  a 
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special  committee,  appointed  at  a  mass-meeting  of 
citizens,  Dec.  29,  1833,  lie  joined  in  protesting 
against  the  ordinance  of  nullification  of  South  Car- 
olina. Mr.  Tieruan  was  a  manager  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Society  of  Baltimore  in  1805,  and  its  president 
in  1823-33  ;  and  one  of  the  original  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore.  His  intimate 
friend,  Henry  Clay,  spoke  of  hiui  as  "  the  amiable 
and  philanthropic  friend  of  man."  He  was  married, 
Jan.  6,  1793,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Re- 
becca (Van  SwerinMn)  Owen.  Her  father  was  a 
captain  of  militia  m  Frederick  county  in  1776 ; 
through  lier  mother  she  was  descended  from  Gar- 
rett Van  Sweringen,  a  Hollander,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  New  Amstel,  now  Newcastle,  and  a 
member  of  the  council  and  commissary-general. 
Mrs.  Tiernan  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  Or- 
phan Asylum,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  She  bore  her  husband  a  son,  Charles, 
who  became  a  quartermaster  in  the  state  militia, 
and  four  daughters.  The  second  daughter,  Rebecca, 
founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Agues, 
near  Catonsville,  was  married  to  Henry  Vernon 
Somerville,  honorably  prominent  in  social  and  politi- 
cal life.  To  her  Edward  C.  Pinkney  addressed  the 
well-known  verses  beginning  : 

"  I  fill  this  cup,  to  one  made  up 
Of  loveliness  alone."' 

Luke  Tiernan  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  10, 1839. 
WOOD,  John  Seymour,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1853,  son  of 
George  Washington  and  Harriet  Wells  (Clark) 
Wood.  Tlie  father  (b.  1811 ;  d.  1854)  was  a  promi- 
nent merchant  aud  iron  manufacturer  of, Utica,  and  a 
directdescendantof  William  Wood  (b.  1585;  d.  1671), 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  America  in  1633,  and 
was  the  author  of  "New  England's  Prospect"  (1634), 
the  first  book  on  America's  northeast  colony  ever  pub- 
lished, reprinted  by  the  Boston  Prince  Society  in  1865. 
The  ancestral  line  thence  runs  through  David  (d.  about 
1700),  John  (d.  about  1760),  and  a  second  John,  who 
served  with  credit  through  the  revolutionary  war  as 
a  lieutenant,  and  died  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  about 
1811.  His  son,  David  (b.  1791  ;  d.  1882)  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
maternal  ancestry  descends  from  Daniel  Clark,  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  "who  came  from  England  in  1639; 
through  Daniel  (b.  1664),  a  citizen  of  Colchester, 
Conn. ;  John  (b.  1710),  a  second  John  (b.  about  1750), 
to  Thomas  Emmons  Clark,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Utica,  who  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  u^  1793, 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1811,  and  in  1814 
was  married  to  Jerusha  Wells.  He  was  state  sena- 
tor at  Albany  for  four  terms.  He  was  the  father  of 
Harriet  Wells  Clark  (b.  1816).  who  became  the  mother 
of  John  Seymour  Wood.  Tlie  son  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  at  the  public  schools  of  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  and  Wyer's  Academy,  Westcliester,  Pa., 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  Philips  Academy, 
Audover,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1870.  He  then 
took  a  course  at  Yale,  where  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
"Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  and  was  a  member  of 
Skull  and  Bones,  and  was  graduated  in  1874.  Pursu- 
ing the  study  of  law  at  Columbia  University,  he  was 
graduated  there  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1876, 
and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  city, 
forming  a  law  partnership  with  Henry  B.  B.  Stapler. 
In  that  city  his  legal  talent  and  attainments  gained 
him  considerable  prominence,  and  during  1891-94 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Metropolitan  Elevated  Railway  Co.  He  has  also  fig- 
ured in  many  important  cases.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lawyers'  Club;  Aldine  Club;  Bar  Associa- 
tion; St.  George's  Cricket  Club;  is  a  member  of  St. 
George's  Episcopal  Church;  the  University  Club; 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club;  the  Authors'  Club; 


the  Yale  Club,  and  the  Rye  Apawamis  Golf  Club 
(golf  and  cycling  being  his  favorite  pastimes).  The 
following  works  were  written  by  him  :  "College 
Days"  (1889);  "  Gramercy  Park"  (1891);  "A 
Daughter  of  Venice"  (1893);  "A  Coign  of  Vantage" 
(1893);  "Old  Beau  and  Other  Stories"  (1893); 
"Yale  Yams"  (1896);  "The  Patricians,"  (1901). 
He  also  edited  the  "Bachelor  of  Arts"  from  1895 
to  1898.  Mr.  Wood  was  married  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  Sept.  15,  1880,  to  Mary  Buel,  daughter  of 
Broughton  D.  and  Sarah  (HoUister)  Harris 

LEIPER,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Strathaven,  Lanark,  Scotland,  Dec.  15,  1745.  He 
was  educated  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1763  emigi-ated  to  Maryland.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  in  tlie  storing 
and  exportation  of  tobacco.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  the  principal  tobacco  house  was  in- 
terdicted, and  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
Leiper  forwarded  his  business  until  he  became  the 
leading  tobacco  merchant  in  the  city.  Subsequently 
he  built  in  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  several  large  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  snufl,  and  in  1780  he  bought 
and  operated  quarries  not  far  from  his  mills. 
■  Eventually  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
drew  upon  freely  for  the  improvement  of  Philadel- 
phia and  that  part  of  Delaware  county  in  the 
vicinity  of  Avondale,  his  country  residence.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Philadel- 
phia city  troop  of  horse,  and  served 
with  it  as  lieutenant  during  the  rev- 
olution, taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Princeton,  Trenton,  Brandywine 
and  Germantown.  As  treasurer  of 
the  troop  he  carried  the  last  sub- 
sidies of  the  French  to  the  Amer- 
icans at  Yorktown.  With  his  corps 
he  afterward  aided  in  quelling  sev- 
eral civil  insurrections,  notably  the 
whiskey  riot  of  1794.  In  the  attack 
on  the  house  of  James  Wilson  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  troopers  who 
charged  on  the  mob  and  put  it  to 
flight.  The  first  tramway  in  Amer- 
ica, running  from  the  quarries  on 
Crown  creek  to  the  landing  on 
Ridley's  creek,  was  constmcted  by 
Mr.  Leiper  in  1809.  The  road  was  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  was  continued  until  1828,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  a  canal.  In  politics  Mr.  Leiper 
was  a  Democrat,  and  often  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  town  meetings.  He  was  a  presiden- 
tial elector;  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  United 
States  banks  ;  the  U.  S.  commissioner  for  the  de- 
fence of  Philadelphia  in  1812,  and  a  member  of  the 
common  council  of  the  citj',  finally  becoming  its 
president.  In  1824  he  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Mr.  Leiper  died  in  Del- 
aware county.  Pa. ,  July  6,  1825.  His  son,  George, 
Gray  Leiper,  born  in  Delaware  county,  Feb.  3, 1786, 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1803.  He  became  prominent  in  his  native  county, 
representing  it  in  congress  in  1839-31,  also  being  for 
many  years  lay  associate  judge  of  the  Delaware 
county  circuit  court.     He  died  Nov.  17,  1868. 

WELLINGTON,  Arthur  Mellen,  civil  engi- 
neer and  editor,  was  born  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Dec. 
20,  1847,  son  of  Dr.  Oliver  Hastings  and  Charlotte 
(Kent)  Wellington.  He  was  descended  from  Roger 
Wellington,  who  came  to  this  country  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Maj'flower.  His  great-grandfather, 
Benjamin  Wellington,  was  a  minute-man  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  in  which  town  the  family  re- 
sided. He  was  graduated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  but  failing  sight  prevented  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, and  he  began  the  field  practice  of  civil  engi- 
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neering  as  a  student  with  Prof.  John  G.  Henck,  of 
Boston.  From  1865  he  wtis  actively  engaged  in 
professional  work,  railway  engineering  being  his 
chosen  specialty,  and  the  location  of  railway  lines 
his  particular  field  for  some  years.  From  1878  to 
1881  he  was  principal  assistant  to  Mr.  Charles 
Latimer,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  railway.  In  1878  he  carried  out 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  resistance 
of  rolling  stock,  which  had  much  influence  in  es- 
tablishing formulas  for  train  resistance  at  known 
velocities.  His  results,  which  were  obtained  by 
dropping  caiis  down  a  known  grade,  were  detailed 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineeis,  Jan.  15,  1879.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  determining  a  standard  of  rail  .sec- 
tions, conducting  many  experimental  and  other  in- 
vestigations to  that  end.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was 
engaged  in  Mexico  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Mexican  Central  railway,  chief  engineer  of  a 
new  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
principal  assistant  engineer  in  the  location  of  the 
Mexican  National  railway.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1884,  he  served  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Railway  Gazette,"  until  1887,  when  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  and  part  owner  of  the  "  En- 
gineering News,"  which  he  conducted  with  energy, 
activity  and  enterprise,  accompanied  with  great  suc- 
cess, until  1895.  Among 
the  more  important  works 
on  which  he  gave  advice 
were  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  at  Buffalo, 
the  improvement  of  rail- 
way terminals  at  Toronto, 
and  the  foundations  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
building.  In  1888  he  made 
an  extended  examination 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
^railway  system.  In  1890 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  which  examined  and 
approved  the  estimates  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Co., 
and  in  1893  was  called  be- 
fore the  jMassachusetts  leg- 
islature with  reference  to 
the  proposed  invasion  of 
Boston  Common  bytheWestEnd  street  railway,  when, 
at  his  suggestion,  theTremont  street  subway  route  was 
selected.  He  invented  an  entirely  new  type  of  ther- 
modynamic engine,  designed  to  convert  heat  into 
mechanical  work  with  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
loss  than  the  best  existing  steam  engines,  but  died 
before  a  co.mplete  machine  was  constructed.  He  is 
the  author  of  "The  Computation  of  Earthwork 
from  Diagrams,"  two  volumes  (1874);  "The  Eco- 
nomic Theory  of  Railway  Location  "  (1877),  of  which 
a  new  and  practically  rewritten  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1887,  and  was  the  editor  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  "Car  Builders'  Dictionary."  Mr. 
Wellington  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers;  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers; the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers; the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
th6  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  married,  in  1878, 
to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Alfred  Gould  Bates,  and  had 
one  child,  Elizabeth  Elliott  Wellington.  He  died  in 
New  York,  May  16,  1895. 

KORHir,  Samuel,  inventor,  was  born  at  Heb- 
ron, Conn.,  Oct.  23,  1763.  son  of  Israel  Jlorey.  The 
family  removed  to  Orford,  N.  H.,  in  1766,  and  there 
the  son  was  brought  up.  He  was  endowed  with  re- 
markable ingenuity,  combined  with  mechanical  and 
scientific  talent.  When  an  attempt  was  being  made, 
to  make  the  Connecticut  river  navigable  from  Wind- 


sor, Conn.,  to  Olcott's  falls,  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  he 
devised  and  built  the  locks  at  Bellows  falls.  He 
engaged  extensively  in  lumbering,  and  on  the  West 
mountains  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
chutes  he  used  to  convey  logs  from  inaccessible 
heights  down  to  Fairlee  pond.  These  he  con- 
structed years  before  Napoleon  iitilized  the  same 
device  in  procuring  lumber  from  the  Alps.  He 
began  experimenting  with  steam,  heat,  and  light,  in 
1780,  and  frequently  visited  Prof.  Silliuian,  of  Yale 
University,  conferring  with  him  on  the  value  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  In  1790  he  made  improve- 
ments in  steam-engines  with  a  view  to  adapting 
them  to  the  propulsion  of  boats,  and  in  1793  he 
succeeded  in  building  a  steamboat  propelled  by  a 
paddle-wheel  in  the  prow  and  capable  of  carrying 
two  persons  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  navigated  successtuUj'  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  taking  it  to  New  York  city  he  spent  thiee  suc- 
cessive summers  in  demonstrating  its  practicability. 
Having  made  improvements  in  his  boat,  and  placed 
the  wheel  at  the  stern,  he  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
speed  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Chaucellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
experiments,  offered  him  $7,000  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  operating  on  the  Hudson  river  to  Amboy 
under  his  patents.  This  offer  being  declined,  he 
made  an  additional  offer  (believed  to  be  .§100,000)  if 
a  speed  of  eight  miles  was  attained.  Encouraged 
by  this  promise,  Morey  experimented  with  vigor 
during  the  following  summer.  A  patent  on  a  steam- 
engine  which  applied  its  power  by  a  crank  motion, 
and  was  adapted  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  of  any 
size,  was  granted  to  Samuel  Morey  on  March  25, 
1795,  and  this  document  is  still  preserved  at  Con- 
cord bj'  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  In 
June,  1797,  he  built  a  boat  with  side  paddle-wheels, 
at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  river ;  and 
this  vessel,  which  proved  more  effective  than  any  pre- 
viously tried,  was  openly  exhibited  at  Pliiladelpliia. 
Between  1790  and  1820  some  seven  or  eight  patents 
were  granted  to  him.  among  them  being  documents 
dated  March  27,  1799,  and  Nov.  IT,  1800,  for  the 
application  of  sleam,  and  two  others  dated  1803  and 
July  14,  1815,  for  a  steam  engine.  The  last  named 
was  described  by  the  inventor  in  the  ' '  Journal  of 
Science,"  to  which  he  was  a  contributor.  Cajit. 
Morey  finally  believing  that  every  obstacle  had  been 
overcome,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  construc- 
tion of  steamboats  on  a  large  scale,  perfected  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  passenger-carrying  sys- 
tem of  vessels  ;  but  a  series  of  misfortunes,  both  to 
the  inventor  and  to  the  capitalists  interested,  pre- 
vented the  prosecution  of  his  design.  It  is  believed 
that  Samuel  Morey  was  the  original  inventor  of  the 
steamboat,  as  Robert  Fulton,  who  is  generally  ac- 
credited with  that  honor,  visited  him  at  Orford,  to 
witness  the  demonstrations  before  lau  ucliing  his  first 
boat  on  the  Hudson  river.  Morey  spent  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life  on  his  large  estate  at  Fairlee, 
Vt.,  where  he  died,  April  17,  1843. 

KENNEDY,  Joseph  Camp  Griffitli,  lawyer 
and  statistician,  was  born  at  Jleadville,  Crawford  Co., 
Pa.,  April  1,  1813.  His  grandfather,  Samuel,  served 
onthestaff  of  Gen.  Washington  as  a  surgeon.  Joseph 
was  educated  at  Allegheny  College,  iPennsylvania; 
read  law,  and  at  an  early  age  became  the  owner  of 
two  newspapers;  editing  the  Crawford  "Messenger" 
and  the  Venango  "Intelligencer."  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  census  board  ;  he 
drafted  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  census 
bureau,  which  was  passed  by  congress.  He  was 
appointed  the  first  superintendent. of  the  bureau, 
conducting  the  collection  of  statistics  of  the  seventh 
census.  In  1851  he  was  commissioned  to  visit 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  statistics  and  cheap  post- 
age, and  in  1853  was  a  member  of  the  international 
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statistical  congress  held  at  Brussels  and  Paris.  In 
1856  he  was  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  commission  to  the 
World's  fair  in  London,  England.  He  was  again  at 
the  head  of  the  census  bureau  in  1860 ;  was  a  com- 
missioner to  the  international  exhibition  of  1861,  and 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, also  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  and 
editor  of  the  journal  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  a  member  of  the  statistical  board  of  Belgium  ; 
of  the  Greo^i-aphical  Society  of  Prussia;  of  the  statis- 
tical societies  of  France,  England  and  Ireland,  and 
of  other  European  and  American  associations.  In 
1866  he  was  presented  by  the  Kiug  of  Denmark 
with  a  gold  medal  for  his  services  in  statistics,  and 
ill  1867  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Alle- 
glieny  College.  That  institution  was  endowed  by 
him  with  four  perpetual  scholarships  for  the  benefit 
of  disabled  voung  soldiers  or  the  orphans  of  soldiers. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  13,  1887. 

JA-CKSON,  Samuel,  physician,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  23,  1787,  son  of  David 
Jackson,  a  physician  in  that  city,  who  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war  as  paymaster  in  1776-79;  as 
quartermaster  in  1779-80,  and  as  hospital  surgeon 
iu  1780-81;  he  was  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1785. 
Tlie  son  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  graduated  in  the  medical 
school  in  1808.  For  several  yearns  he  conducted  his 
father's  drug  store,  and  during  the  same  period  was 
a  member  of  the  1st  troop  of  city  cavalrj'.  He 
served  as  a  private  in  Delaware  and  Maryland 
through  the  campaign  of  1814;  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  in  1815, 
and  in  1820  became  president  of  the  board  of  health, 
making,  while  holding  this  position,  a  special  study 
of  yellow  fever.  In  1821  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  be- 
came its  professor  of  materia  medica,  remaining  as 
such  until  1826.  In  1837  he  was  chosen  assistant  to 
Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  adjunct  in  1828,  lecturing  at  the  medi- 
cal institute.  In  1833  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera 
was  apprehended,  and  Dr.  Jackson  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  commission  of  phy.sicians  that  visited 
Canada,  where  the  disease  first  appeared;  his  reports 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera  in  Philadelphia  he  had  charge  of 
the  city  hospitals  where  the  patients  stricken  with 
that  malady  were  cared  for.  In  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  this  position 
for  twenty-eight  years,  afterward  being  emeritus 
professor  until  his  death.  Prof.  Jackson,  as  he 
was  called  to  distinguish  him  from  another  physi- 
cian of  the  same  name,  made  some  reputation  as  a 
lecturer,  and  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris,  in  1818,  a  paper  upon  "Itledical  Ausculta- 
tion." He  was  the  author  of  "  Principles  of  Medi- 
cine" (1882);  "Discourse  Commemorative  of  Prof. 
Chapman  "  (1854),  and  "Medical  Essays."  Late  in 
life  he  was  married  to  a  Scotch  woman  of  fine  in- 
tellect, whose  surname  was  Christie.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  4,  1873. 

HAWKINS,  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  author, 
sculptor,  and  naturalist,  was  born '  in  London, 
England,  Feb.  8,  1807.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  college  of  St.  Aloysius,  then  studied  art  under 
William  Behnes,  the  sculptor,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  natural  history  and  geology. 
He  was  employed  during  1842-47  in  making  models 
of  living  animals  at  Knowsley  Park,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  Hawkins  also,  in  1853,  began 
the  construction  of  colossal  figures,  of  extinct 
animals  to  adorn  the  Crystal  Palace  gardens.  In 
1868  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
lectured  on  science,  and  was  employed  to  make 
models  of  extinct  animals  for  Central  Park  Museum, 


New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  (1854) ;  and  of  the  Linnean  Society 
(1843).  He  was  the  author  of  "  Popular  Compara- 
tive Anatomy"  (1840);  "Elements  of  Form  (1843); 
"The  Science  of  Drawing  Simplified"  (1843);  "A 
Comparative  View  of  the  Human  and  Animal 
Frame  "  (I860);  "Atlas  of  Comparative  Osteology," 
with  Prof.  Huxley  (1860);  "  The  Artistic  Anatomy 
of  the  Horse"  (1865;  5th  ed.,  1874);  "  The  Artistic 
Anatomy  of  Cattle  and  Sheep"  (1867;  3d  ed.,  1878); 
"The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Dog  and  Deer" 
(1876);  "  Comparative  Anatomy,  as  Applied  to  Pur- 
poses of  Artists"  (1888).     He  died  in  1889. 

JOHNSTON,  Henry  Phelps,  educator,  was 
born  in  Turkey,  April  19,  1842,  sou  of  Rev.  TJiomas 
P.  and  Marianne  C.  (Howe)  Johnston,  natives  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  missiouarj' work  in  Turkey. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1863,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  iu  1884.  After  gradu- 
ation lie  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army,  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  1879  he  was  ap  • 
pointed  instructor  of  history  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  four  years  later  became 
professor  of  American  histoiy,  a  position  he  still 
(1901)  holds.  He  has  written  and  delivered  numer- 
ous historical  addresses,  and  has  contributed  papers 
to  "Harper's  Magazine,"  and  to  the  "Magazine  of 
American  History,"  of  whicii 
he  was  associate  editor  iu  1882, 
as  well  as  to  several  other 
periodicals.  The  value  of  his 
writings  rests  on  the  fact  that 
they  are  based  ou  original 
sources;  they  represent  years  of 
painstaking  investigation  and 
research,  and  contain  a  fund  of 
historical  material  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Every  detail 
of  the  subject  is  exhaustively 
treated,  and  for  accuracy  his 
works  are  regarded  as  court  of  . 
last  resort.  They  are:  "  The 
Campaign  of  1776  around  New 
York  and  Brooklyn"  (1877), 
which  is  the  third  volume  of  the 
LonglslandHistoricalSociety's 
series;  "Observations  on  .Judge 
Jones's  Loyalist  History  of  the 
American  Revolution  "  (1880); 
"The  Yorktown  Campaign" 
(1881);  "Yalciu  the  Revolution"  (1888);  "Correspond- 
ence of  John  Jay  "  (1890);  "Record  of  Connecticut 
Soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  with  Rosters  "  (1889),  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  state  of  Connecticut; 
"The  Battle  of  Harlem.  Heights,  1776"  (1898); 
"  The  Storming  of  Stony  Point "  (1900);  "Life  and 
Slemorials  of  Nathan  Hale, "  privately  printed  (1901). 
Prof.  Johnston  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  and 
Connecticut  Historical  Societies ;  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  married,  in  1871,  to  EUzabeth  Kirt- 
land  Holmes. 

DIAZ,  Abby  Morton,  author  and  industrial  re- 
former, was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  32, 1821, 
daughter  of  Ichabod  and  Patty  (Weston)  Morton. 
Her  first  American  ancestor,  George  Morton,  was 
one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  went  from  England  to  Hol- 
land to  arrange  for  the  departure  of  the  Mayflower. 
He  came  to  this  country  on  the  Ann,  in  1623,  and 
settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where  he  afterward 
wrote  the  little  book,  "  Mourt's  Relation,"  published 
in  London  (1669).  This  was  the  first  printed  account 
of  the  colony;  and  of  the  four  copies  known  to  be  in 
existence  one  is  kept  under  glass  in  the  Boston  state 
house.  From  George  Morton  and  his  wife,  Juliana 
Carpenter,    she   is    descended    through    Ephraim, 
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Ephraira,  Ephrairn,  Ichabod,  Ichabod  and  Ichabod, 
the  last  of  this  name  being  her  father,  who  was  a 
prominent  anli-slaveiy  worker.  The  cliild  was 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  devotion  to  this  cause, 
and  her  earliest  recollections  are  of  anti-slavery 
meetings,  Horace  Mann  and  Garrison  being  among 
the  men  to  whom  she  listened.  She  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  found  time  to  put  her 
thoughts  on  paper  while  assisting  with  household 
duties.  When  she  was  about  twenty  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Brook  Farm  community  for  awhile, 
her  father  joining  the  movement  and  building  a 
house  there,  but  he  returned  to  Plymouth  when  con- 
vinced that  the  experiment  wiis  not  successful.  She 
was  married  later  to  Manuel  A.  Diaz,  and  after  a 
brief  married  life  was  left  with  two  little  sons  to  care 
for.  To  do  this  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  Ply- 
mouth schools;  taught  a  singing  school;  was  a  house- 
keeper for  one  summer,  and  during  the  civil  war 
gave  out  "  army  work  "  for  a  large  clothing  house  in 
Boston.  In  1861,  under  an  assumed  name,  she  sent 
her  first  story  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  was 
delighted  to  receive  a  check  for  forty  dollars  from 
the  editor.  Thus  encouraged,  slie  devoted  herself 
to  writing,  and  eventually  became  a  contributor  to 
"Our  Young  Folks";  "The  Atlantic";  "Hearth 
and  Home";  "Cottage  Hearth";  "  St.  Nicholas"; 
'  'Arena" ;  "NewEngland, " 
and  other  magazines.  In- 
vited byEdwardEggleston 
to  contribute  to  "  Hearth 
andHome,"ofwhichhewas 
then  editor,  she  wrote  a  se- 
ries of  articles  called  "The 
Schoolmaster's  Trunk, " 
afterward  included  in  the 
"  Bybury  Book"  and  "  Do- 
mestic Problems. "  All  her 
writings  are  characterized 
bya  strong  sense  of  humor. 
At  the  woman's  congress, 
held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  she  read  a  paper  en- 
titled: "  The  Development 
of  Character  in  Schools," 
later  published  in  the 
"Arena."  Since  about  1874 
she  has  been  a  member  of 
theNewEngland  Women's 
Club,  which  is  called  the  "grandmother"  of  women's 
clubs.and  she  helped  to  organize  the  Woman's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston,  of  which  she 
was  president  for  many  years.  One  mission  of  tliis  so- 
ciety has  been  to  give  legal  protection  from  dishonest 
employers  to  women  wage-earners.  She  is  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the -Massachusetts  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association;  president  of  the  Belmont  Suffrage 
League,  and  a  member  of  the  Belmont  Educational 
League.  Mrs.  Diaz  is  a  lecturer  on  ethical  and 
progressive  subjects,  including  Christian  socialism, 
morality,  competition,  the  ethics  of  nationalism,  etc. 
She  is  the'author  of:  "The  Bybury  Book";  "The 
King's  Lily  and  Rosebud"  (1868);  "The  William 
■  Henry  Letters "  (1870);  "  William  Henry  and  His 
Friends"  (1871);  "Lucy  Maria"  (1873);  "Story 
Tree  Series"  (six  vols.);  "Domestic  Problems" 
(1875);  "  Story  Book  for  Children  "  (1875);  "Neigh- 
borhood Talks"  (1876);  "Christmas  Morning" 
(1880);  "  Jimmvjohns"  (1881);  "The Cat's  Arabian 
Nights  "  (1881);"  "  Polly  Cologne "  (1881);  "  Bybury 
to  Beacon  Street "  (1887);  "The  John  Spicer  Lec- 
tures" (1887);  "Only  a  Flock  of  Women";  "In 
the  Strength  of  the  Lord"  (1889);  "Mother  Goose's 
Christmas  Tree,"  a  drama  (1891);  "The  Religious 
Training  of  Children  "  (1896),  and  several  pamplilets 
on  ""The  Divine  Science  of  Healing,"  and  a  pam- 
phlet containing  a  series  of  papers  on  arbitration,  first 
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published  in  the  "  Independent."  She  lives  at  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  and  is  at  present  actively  engaged  in 
"settlement  work "  at  Cambridge. 

HEKRICK,  Edward  Claudius,  scientist,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  24,  1811,  son  of 
Rev.  Claudius  and  Hannah  (Pierpont)  Herrick.  The 
father  was  a  noted  teaclier  in  New  Haven,  and  tlie 
son  received  a  good  classical  education,  though  he 
did  not  attend  college.  His  first  employment  was  as 
a  clerk  in  the  well-tnown  bookshop  of  Gen.  Heze- 
kiah  Howe,  an  employment  congenial  to  the  studious, 
bookish  lad.  For  a  time  he  was  in  business  for  himself 
as  a  bookseller.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  librarian  of 
Yale  College,  and  this  position  he  held  until  1858.  He 
was  also  treasurer  of  Yale  from  1852  until  his  decease. 
His  labors  in  behalf  of  the  college  were  various,  and 
he  ever  had  its  interests  at  heart  and  furthered  them 
earnestly,  so  far  as  it  lay  within  his  ability.  In 
1842  Prof.  James  Kiugsley  prepared  the  initial 
annual  obituary  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  College. 
In  1844-45  Mr.  Herrick  became  associated  with  Pi  of. 
Kingsley  in  this  work,  and  after  1851-52  he  had 
sole  charge  of  the  'necrology,  his  own  obituary 
record  being  incorporated  in  that  on  wliich  he  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After  the  death 
of  Prof.  Kingsley  he  edited  the  triennial  catalogue  ; 
he  collected  much  biographical  matter  concerning 
the  early  graduates  and  was  assiduous  and  persever- 
ing in  his  researches  for  data  appertaining  to  the 
college  history.  He  was  throughout  life  eminently 
a  student,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  erudition 
on  those  subjects  which  he  made  his  specialty. 
Entomolog3'  was  one  of  these  subjects,  and  he  had  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  literature,  and  made 
some  original  investigations  of  undoubted  value, 
though  he  published  little.  He  earlj'  became  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
and  in  the  latter  science  made  important  observa- 
tions concerning  the  periodicity  of  meteoric  showers. 
He  himself  discovered  the  return  of  the  August 
shower,  and  for  several  years  kept  an  accurate 
record  of  the  recurrence  of  the  aurora  borealis ; 
his  communications  on  these  and  other  subjects  are 
to  be  found  in  the '  'American  Journal  of  Science, "  to 
which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor.  Mr.  Herrick's 
knowledge  of  bibliogiaphy,  local  history,  American 
biographj'  and  kindred  subjects  was  varied  and  ex- 
tensive ;  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority,  and  his 
knowledge  was  ever  at  the  command  of  those  who 
sought  it.  He  was  an  honorary  graduate  of  Yale. 
He  was  never  married,  and  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  June  11,  1862.  A  memorial  window  in 
Battel]  Chapel,  Yale  University,  bears  his  name. 

GXTRNEY,  Ephrairn  Whitman,  educator,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  Feb.  18, 1829,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Saiah  (Whitman)  Gurnej'.  He  at  first  decided  upon 
a  mercantile  career,  but  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  the  reading  of  his  leisure  hours 
changed  his  purpose,  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  a 
college  course.  After  sixteen  months'  private  in- 
struction, he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1848,  and 
was  there  graduated  four  years  later.  An  illness 
shortly  after  graduation  prevented  his  actively  en- 
gaging in  any  work  for  a  time,  but  when  he  had 
recovered  he  taught  in  a  private  school  until  1859 
when  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Latin  in  Harvard.  In 
1863  he  became  assistant  professor  of  Latin,  four 
years  later  was  made  assistant  professor  of  intellect- 
ual philosophy;  in  1868  was  assistant  in  history,  and 
in  1869  was  elected  university  professor  of  history. 
In  the  latter  position  he  made  so  marked  an  impres- 
sion as  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  students,  that  when 
the  oflice  of  dean  was  created,  in  1870,  he  was  request- 
ed to  become  the  first  incimibent;  and  for  six  years 
contrived  the  methods  of  the  department,  established 
its  precedents  and  set  its  standards,  rendering  the 
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college  a  service  of  lasting  worth.  In  1876  he  resigned 
the  olflce  of  dean,  but  he  continued  <,o  hold  the  univer- 
sity professorship  of  history  until  May,  1886,  when, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Torrey,  he  became  Mc- 
Lean professor  of  history.  He  contributed  to  the '  'Na- 
tion," and  from  1868  until  1872  he  was  editor  of  the 
"North  American  Review,"  his  literary  style  being 
charming  and  polished,  yet  correct,  lucid  and  strong. 
At  college  he  neither  wrote  his  lectures  nor  arranged 
systematic  notes,  but  simply  spoke  to  the  students 
from  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge,  seeming  to  live 
in  his  discourse,  so  complete  was  his  mastery  of  his 
subject  and  its  related  matter.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  from  1884,  and  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from 
1860.     He  died  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1886. 

JORDAN,  Ambrose  Iiatting,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Hillsdale,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1789, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  Having  aspirations  for  a 
professional  career,  he,  when  not  working  on  his 
father's  farm,  devoted  much  time  to  study,  and 
after  completing  an  academic  course,  continued  his 
studies,  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  a  law  office  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1812  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  be- 
ginning practice  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  In  1820 
he  established  his  office  at  Hudson;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  recorder  of  that  city,  and  in 
1823  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  circuit  judge  of 
the  district.  He  frequently  appeared  at  the  bars  of 
other  counties  and  generally  in  important  cases.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  continued  the  practice  of  law  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  never  sought  political  hon- 
ors, though  these  were  often  thrust  upon  him.  Early 
in  life  herepresented  Columbia  county  in  the  assem- 
bly and  afterwards  in  the  state  senate.  At  that  time 
the  senate  was  the  court  of  last  resort,  and  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Jordan,  asajudgeof  that  court,attest  his  fitness 
for  judicial  functions.  He  was  also  attorney-general, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1846,  which 
formed  the  state  constitution.  "  His  style  of  oratory 
was  of  the  highest  order,  his  manner  dimifled  and 
commanding,  and  his  diction  vigorous  and  elegant." 
He  was  married,  in  1813,  to  Caroline  Cornelia  Philips, 
of  Claverack,  and  had  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 
His  death  occurred  in  New  York  city,  July  16, 1865. 

CAHAN,  Abraham,  author,  was  born  in  Pod- 
berezye,  government  of  Vilua,  Russia,  July  12, 
1860,  of  Hebrew  descent,  his  father,  Shakhna  Cahan, 
being  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud.  His 
education  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  he  afterward  attended  a  Talmudical 
academy  at  Vilna  and  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  the 
same  citj'.  After  his  graduation  in  1881  he  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  government  schools  at 
Velish,  government  of  Vitebsk.  His  membership 
in  a  revolutionary  circle  attracted  the  suspicion  of 
the  Czar's  spies,  his  house  being  twice  searched  for 
incriminating  evidence;  but  in  May,  1882,  on  the 
eve  of  sure  arrest,  he  escaped  and  made  his  way 
across  the  frontier.  He  landed  in  New  York,  June 
6,  1882^  and  almost  immediately  obtained  work  in  a 
cigar  factory.  During  his  hours  of  leisure  he  studied 
English,  also  contributing  sketches  and  article.s  to 
Russian  papers,  and  teaching  English  among  the 
Russian  Hebrews.  Especially  conspicuous  for  his 
sympathy  for  the  working  classes,  and  holding  pro- 
nounced socialist  views,  he  was  prominently  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Jewish  workmen  of 
America,  and  was  the  first  in  this  countiy  to  deliver 
a  labor  speech  in  their  dialect,  Aug.  3,  1882.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  the  American  Jewish  workmen 
to  the  international  socialist  congress  at  Brussels  in 
1890,  and  again  at  Zurich,  in  1893.  After  his 
arrival  in  this  country  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  English  and  American  letters  with  the  same 


interest  formerly  aroused  by  the  great  masters  of 
fiction.  He  has  a  mai'ked  preference  for  realism, 
and, as  his  writings  show,has  largely  modeled  his  style 
after  that  of  George  Meredith,  Haixiy,  Howells  and 
Henry  James.  In  1888  he  contributed  his  first 
English  productions,  sketches  of  "cast  side"  life  to 
the  New  York  papers,  and  has  since  worked  almost 
exclusively  on  the  same  line.  In  1890  appeared  his 
novel,  •'  Vekl,"  a  story  of  Jewish  life  in  New  York, 
which  has  received  favorable  comment  and  excited 
wide  interest.  W.  D.  Howells  says  of  his  style  : 
'•  In  its  simplicity  and  purity,  as  the  English  of  a 
man  born  to  write  Russian,  it  is  simply  marvelous." 
He  has  since  written  "The  Imported  Bridegroom 
and  Other  Stories"  (1898);  "The  Chasm"  (1901),  and 
a  number  of  sketches  for  the  leading  magazines.  Mr. 
Calian  was  chief  editor  of  the  weekly  "Arbeiter  Zei- 
tung"  and  the  "Zukunft,"  monthly  magazine,  and 
since  1898  has  been  connected  with  the  New  York 
"Commercial  Advertiser."  He  was  married  in  New 
York,  in  1885,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Isaac  Broustem, 
a  merchant  of  Kiefl,  Russia. 

McMIIiliAN,  Duncan  James,  clergyman,  was 
born  near  Pulaski,  Giles  co.,  Tenn.,  June  2, 1846,  son 
of  Edward  and  Mary  Ann  (Brown)  McMillan.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  president 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  College  in  Gallatin, Tenn.,  after- 
wards' chaplain  of  the  32d 
Illinois  regiment  in  the  civ- 
il war,  and  died  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  son  enlisted  and 
foueht  in  Logan's  corps 
of  Sherman's  army  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  To  gain 
the  means  of  education  he 
worked  as  salesman,  farm 
hand  and  teacher,  and  en- 
tered Blackburn  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1870.  For  two 
years  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  city  schools  of 
Carlinville,  and  pastor  of 
Walnut  Grove  Presbyter-  .    „s^,™»j(-.- 
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He  went  to  Utah  in  1875  (/ 

and  established  thirty-nine  mission  schools,  including 
four  academies,  out  of  which  twenty-seven  churches 
have  been  organized.  In  1883  he  became  president  of 
the  College  of  Montana.  During  this  time  he  erected 
and  equipped  buildings,  laboratories,  and  a  library; 
brought  together  a  faculty  of  thirteen  professors,  and 
arranged  four  graduate  and  three  select  courses  of 
study.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  hisalma 
mater,  AVashington  and  Jefferson  College  conferring 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1883.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  home 
missions  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1899  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  New  York  Presby- 
terian Church,  Seventh  avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-eighth  street,  succeeding  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Robinson.  For  six  years  Dr.  McMillan  edited  the 
home  mission  department  of  "  The  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad."  He  has  been  made  an  honovary  mem- 
ber of  the  Victoria  Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
married,  in  1879,  to  Emily  Kent,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Adam  and  Mary  Ann  (Kent)  Johnston.  They  have 
two  children. 

ROTCE,  Josiah,  author  and  educator,  was  bom 
at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  Nov.  20,  1855. 
He  is  of  English  descent,  though  his  parents  both 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  a  very  early 
age;  his  father  being  a  man  of  business  in  Camornia, 
and  his  mother  a  teacher  there.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  entering 
the  University  of  California,  was  graduated  in  the 
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class  of  1875.  He  then  spent  a.  year  in  study  in 
Gtermany  at  Leipsig  and  GOttingen,  and  two  yeara 
more  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  wliere  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1878.  In  that  year  he 
became  instructor  in  English  in  tlie  University  of 
California,  and  remained  there  until  1883,  when  he 
went  to  Harvard  College  as  instructor  in  pliilosophy. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  1885,  and  in 
1893  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  a  position  he  still  occupies.  He  has 
lectured  occasionally  in  addition  to  his  regular  pro- 
fessorial duties,  and  has  contributed  extensively  to 
various  periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of  "  A  Primer 
of  Logical  Analysis  "  (1881);  • '  Tlie  Religious  Aspect 
of  Philosophy"  (1885);  "California  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856:  A  Study 
of  American  Character"  (1886),  in  the  "American 
Commonwealth"  series;  "The  Feud  of  Oaktield 
Creek:  A  Novel  of  California  Life"  (1887);  "The 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy"  (1893);  "The  Con- 
ception of  God"  (1897);  "Studies  of  Good  and 
Evil"  (1898),  and  introduction  to  Plato  in  "The 
"World's  Great  Books"  (1898).  His  "Studies  of 
Good  and  Evil,"  in  the  words  of  a  reviewer  in  the 
Chicago  "Dial,"  is  "a  series  of  essays  more  or  less 
related  to  each  other,  and  all  bearing  upon  the 
general  aspect  of  his  subject.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author's  previous  works,  his 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the 
ethical  idealist.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Prof.  Royce  is  an 
idle  dreamer,  vaguely  explain- 
ing away  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  right  and  wrong. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  looks  facts 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  holds 
closely  to  the  realities  of  everj'- 
day  human  life.  He  is  an 
ethical  idealist  in  that  he  inter- 
prets the  universe  as  a  realm 
whose  significance  lies  in  the 
ethical  ideals  which  its  pro- 
cesses realize.  .  .  .  As  to  the 
problem  pertaining  to  the  exist- 
ence of  evil.  Prof.  Royce  re- 
gards evil  as  a  real  fact,  and 
holds  that  its  existence  is  not 
only  consistent  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  world,  but  is  nec- 
essary for  the  very  existence  of  that  perfection. 
As  the  hero  could  never  be  a  hero  without  con- 
trolling fear  and  pain;  as  the  saint  could  never 
be  saint  without  overcoming  temptations  to  sin, 
so  a  knowledge  of  good  is  possible  only  as  one 
knows  evil  and  subordinates  it  to  the  good.  'If 
moral  evil  were  simply  destroyed  and  wiped  away 
from  the  external  world,  the  knowledge  of  moral 
goodness  would  also  be  destroyed '  is  the  language 
of  Prof.  Royce."  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
editors  of  the  "International  Journal  of  Ethics." 

DYER,  Eliphalet,  jurist,  wasborn  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  Sept.  38,  1731.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1740  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  receiving  also  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  course  at  that  institution,  and  from  Harvard 
as  an  honorary  reward  in  1744.  Studying  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1746,  and  began  practice 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  also  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  and  as  town  clerk.  Many  times  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  between  1747  and 
1763,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body  was  es- 
pecially prominent  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a 
Connecticut  colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
at  Wyoming,  sei-ving  in  1753  on  the  committee  to 
purchase  the  land,  and  in  1755  as  the  agent  to  peti- 
tion the  general  assembly  in  behalf  of  the  colony. 


However,  the  French  and  Indian  wars  caused  a 
suspension  of  the  plan,  and  in  August,  1755, 
Mr.  Dyer  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
regiment  sent  to  reduce  Crown  Point.  Three  years 
later  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  which  was  sent 
against  Canada.  In  1763  he  went  to  England  to 
obtain  from  the  crown  a  confirmation  of  the  Wj'o- 
ming  land  title,  but  failed,  and  on  his  return  be- 
came comptroller  of  the  port  of  New  London. 
Col.  Dyer  held  the  position  of  governor's  assistant  by 
annual  election  from  1763  until  1784;  showed  zealous 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act;  was  one  of  the  fiist 
commissioners  to  the  Stamp  Act  congress  from  Con- 
necticut, and  later  withdrew  from  the  governor's 
house,  accompanied  by  a  majority  of  his  fellow 
assistants,  lhu3  emphasizing  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  agreement  to  the  Stamp  Act  provisions.  In 
1766  he  w"as  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
serving  until  1793,  during  the  last  four  years  of 
which  period  he  was  chief-justice.  John  Adams 
said:  "Dyer  is  long-winded  and  roundabout,  ob- 
scure and  cloudy,  very  talkative  and  very  tedious, 
yet  an  honest,  worthy  man;  means  and  judges  well." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  congress, 
and  by  re-election  served  from  1774  to  1779,  and 
from  1780  to  1783.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
necticut committee  of  safety  in  May,  1775,  he  was 
made  a  member,  and  in  December,  1776,  he  was 
tendered  an  appointment  as  brigadier  general  of 
militia,  but  declined.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Remarks  on  Dr.  Gale's  Letter  " 
(1769).  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  of  Yale, 
and  in  1787  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  bv  that  institution.  He  died  at 
Windham,  Conn.,  May  13,  1807. 

JONES,  Noble  Wimberly,  patriot,  was  born 
near  London,  England,  in  1734,  son  of  Dr.  Noble 
Jones,  who  was  an  early  settler  of  Georgia,  a  treas- 
urer of  the  province,  and  a  councillor  of  state.  The 
son  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Savannah,  from  1748  to  1756.  He  held 
a  military  commission  at  an  early  age;  was  a  member 
of  the  assembly  in  1761,  and  subsequently,  being 
several  times  speaker.  He  waS  a  leading  patriot  in 
1774,  and  corresponded  with  Franklin,  the  agcnl^  of 
Georgia,  then  in  England.  He  was  speaker  of  the 
first  Georgia  legislature,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress  from  1775  to  1776,  also  from 
1781  to  1783.  He  lost  a  son  at  the  capture  of  Sa- 
vannah in  1778,  and  was  himself  made  prisoner  at 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  being  carried  to  St. 
Augustine.  Dr.  Jones  was  exchanged  July,  1781, 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia  until  Decem- 
ber, 1783,  when  he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  was 
again  a  member  of  the  assembly.  He  practiced  in 
Charleston  from  December,  1783,  to  December,  1788, 
after  which  he  lived  in  Savannah.  He  was  president 
of  the  convention  which  revised  the  state  constitu- 
tion, in  1795.     He  died  in  Savannah,  Jan.  9,  1805. 

EATON,  William  Wallace,  U.  S.  senator, 
was  born  at  Tolland,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  U, 
1816,  son  of  Hon.   Luther  and  (Caswell) 

Eaton.  He  received  a  public  school  education  in  his 
native  town,  supplemented  by  private  instruction. 
On  arriving  at  his  majority  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  but  after  four 
years  returned  to  Tolland ,  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  Be- 
tween 1847  and  1874  he  was  elected  nine  times  to  the 
legislature  of  his  native  state,  serving  in  1853  and 
1873  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  in  1850  as  a 
member  of  the  senate.  He  was  clerk  of  the  superior 
and  supreme  courts  of  Tolland  and  Hartford  coun- 
ties; for  several  years  was  one  of  the  judges  of  Hart- 
ford city,  and  for  four  years  was  a  recorder  of  that 
place.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  a  senator  in  con- 
gress to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  A.  Buck- 
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ingham;  and  in  tihe  fall  was  elected  to  that  office, 
serving  until  1881.  For  many  years  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  the  electoral 
commission  that  ratified  the  election  of  Pres.  Hayes 
In  1876,  and  was  the  only  Democrat  in  the  senate 
who  voted  against  the  measure.  Strongly  advo- 
cating tariff  reform,  he  was  the  author  of  an  im- 
portant measure  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
non-partisan  tariff  commission.  He  also  introduced 
a  bill  giving  the  citizens  of  this  country  authority 
to  purchase  vessels  abroad  for  use  in  foreign  ser- 
vice; but  his  measure  beiug  strongly  opposed  by  the 
domestic  shipbuilders,  represented  by  such  prorai- 
neut  membei-s  as  James  G.  Blaine  and  others,  was 
defeated.  In  1883  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  house  of  representatives  by  a  large  majority, 
At  the  close  of  liis  term  of  service  in  1385  Mr.  Eaton 
retired  from  active  political  life,  though  his  counsels 
were  often  sought  in  the  weightier  matters  of  public 
polity.  He  was  a  hard  money  Democrat,  holding 
positive  views  with  regard  to  the  greeuback  contro- 
versy, and  during  the  civil  war  his  advocacy  of 
peace  was  pronounced.  Sen.  Eaton  was  married  at 
Somers,  Coun.,  iu  1841,  to  Eliza  31.,  daughter  of 
Capt.  William  and  Betsey  Wood,  and  had  one  son, 
William  L.  IZaton,  a  lawyer,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

ADLEE,  Dankmar,  architect,  was  born  at 
Stadt-Leugsfeld,  SaxeWeimar,  Eisenach,  July  3, 
1844,  son  of  Rabbi  Liebmau  and  Sara  (Eliel)  Adler, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1854.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  studied 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  Chi- 
cago (1857-63).  He  then  enlisted  in  the  civil  war, 
and  served  in  battery  M,  1st  Illinois  artillery  for  three 
years.  In  1869  he  settled  iu  Chicago,  111.,  where  he 
designed  many  important  public  buildings,  such 
as  McVicker's  Theatre,  the  Central  Music  Hall, 
the  Auditorium,  Stock  Exchange  and  Schiller  build- 
ings, the  synagogues  of  the  Sinai,  Zion,  Anshe 
Ma'arabh,  and  Isaiah  congregations,  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal,  First  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Unity 
churches.  Among  those  designed  and  planned  by 
him  in  other  cities  are:  the  Opera  House  iu  Pueblo, 
Col. ;  the  Waiuwright,  Union  Trust  and  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  buildings,  iu  St.  Louis;  the  Union  Station,  in 
New  Orleans;  the  Guarantee  building,  iu  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  was  associate  architect  of  the  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Adler  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Association  of  Architects;  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects;  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Archi- 
tects, and  trustee  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  in 
Chicago,  filling  (1873-77),  also  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  this  organization.  He  was  married,  June  25, 
1872,  to  Dila,  daugliter  of  Abraham  Kohri,  Chicago. 
He  died  in  Chicago,  April  15,  1900. 

PETTIT,  Charles,  congressman,  patriot,  was 
born  near  Amwell,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1768. 
His  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  the  seventeenth  ceutuiy,  settling  in  central 
New  York.  Charles  received  a  good  classical  edu- 
cation, and  became  a  successful  lawyer.  In  1767 
he  was  commissioned  surrogate  under  Joseph  Reed, 
whom  be  succeeded  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1769.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770, 
became  a  councillor  in  1773,  and  secretary  of  New 
Jersey  under  Gov.  Franklin  in  1772-74,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  under  Gov.  Livingston,  until 
called  by  Gen.  Greene  to  the  post  of  assistant  quar- 
termaster-general of  the  Continental  army.  At  the 
resignation  of  Gen.  Greene  he  was  offered  the  po- 
sition of  quartermaster-general,  which  he  declined. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  a  merchant  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1783^4,  and  during  his  service  in  this  office  he  was 
the  author  of  the  funding  system.     He  was  a  dele- 


gate to  the  Continental  congress  from  1785  to  1787, 
and  an  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution in  the  general  convention  at  Hanisburg. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1791-1802;  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1796-1802  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  4,  1806. 

CLEGG,  John,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Olin,  Ire- 
dell CO.,  N.  C,  Sept.  11,  1852,  son  of  Baxter  and 
Temperance  Louisa  (Collins)  Clcgg.  His  father  was 
a  noted  Methodist  minister  and  teacher;  was  for  many 
years  principal  of  tue  Olin  high  school,  which  he 
raised  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiencj',  and  in  1859  be- 
came president  of  Homer  College,  Homer,  La.;  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  Collins,  of 
Warren,  N.  C,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Fitz,  Drake, 
and  other  noted  families  of  the  state.  The  original 
American  ancestor  emigrated  from  the  Isle  of  Man 
previous  to  the  revolution,  and  settled  in  Mary- 
land, on  Chesapeake  bay;  his  son,  AVilliam  Clegg, 
was  a  well-known  planter  and  mill-owner,  of 
Chatham,  N.  C,  and  by  his  wife,  Bridget  Polk, 
became  the  father  of  Rev.  Baxter  Clegg.  John 
Clegg  was  educated  at  Homer,  and  at  Franklin, 
St.  Mary's  Parish,  La.  In  1870  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and 
in  1872  became  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
Franklin,  La.,  in  the  following  year 
becoming  manager  of  a  contract  for 
theconstruction  of  theLouisiana  West- 
ern railroad.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  law  at  Lafayette,  La.,  later 
entering  the  law  school  of  the  Louisi- 
ana University,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1874  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  In  the  same  year  lie  began 
practice  at  Lafayette,  where,  in  1881, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  E.  E.  Mouton  on  the 
bench  of  the  district  court.  From 
Januarj',  1877,  to  March,  1881,  he  , 
was  secretary  of  the  senate.  He  was 
defeated  for  election  to  the  judgeship 
of  the  district  in  1884,  but  was  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  for  a  term  of  eight 
years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  in, 
1892,  he  removed  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  has  since  practiced  his  profession,  having  or- 

fanized  his  present  firm,  Clegg  &Quinterro,  in  1894. 
udge  Clegg  is  one  of  the  most  widely  acquainted 
men  in  Louisiana,  enjoying  universal  respect  for 
his  high  character  and  ability  and  wielding  a  great 
influence  iu  public  affairs.  On  the  bench  of  the 
district  court  he  distiuguished  himself  by  his  sum- 
mary treatment  of  anti-negro  mobs,  imprisoning  the 
leaders  and  using  his  judicial  authority  to  compel 
action  by  his  unwilling  sheriff.  Judge  Clegg  is  a 
member  of  the  Pickwick,  Boston,  Chess,  Southern 
Yacht,  Southern  Athletic,  and  Round  Table  clubs 
of  New  Orleans.  He  was  married,  Jan.  1,  1882,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Albert  G.  Cage,  of  Terrebonne, 
La.,  whose  family  is  among  the  best  known  of  the 
state. 

ADAMS,  John  Uuincy,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1833,  son  of  Charles 
Francis  and  Abigail  Brown  (Brooks)  Adams,  and 
grandson  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1853,  and  admitted  to  the  Boston 
bar  in  1855.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  on  Gov. 
Andrew's  staff.  After  serving  several  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  he  was  nominated  as 
governor  of  the  State  in  1867,  and  again  in  1871,  but 
was  on  each  occasion  defeated.  In  1877  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
University.     He  died  in  August,  1894. 
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PIiANT,  Henry  Bradley,  merchant,  was  bom 
at  Branford,  Conn.,  Oct.  27,  1819,  son  of  Anderson 
and  Betsey  (Bradley)  Plant,  and  descendant  of  John 
Plant,  who  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  early  as 
1639  ;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Narragansett  war  and 
for  his  services  received,  with  other  volunteers,  a 
grant  of  land  in  New  London  county.  From  him 
and  his  wife,  Betty  Rouudkettle,  the  line  of  de- 
scent runs  through  their  son,  John,  and  his  wife, 
Hannah  Whedon;  through  their  son,  Benjamin, 
and  his  wife,  Lorana  Beckwith;  through  their 
son,  Samuel,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Frisbie,  grand- 
parents of  Henry  B.  Plant.  Among  notable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  are  David  Plant,  of  Stratford 
(1783-1851),  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1804;  speaker  of 
the  Connecticut  house  of  representatives  (1819-20); 
state  senator  (1821-23) ;  lieutenant-governor  (1823-27), 
and  U.  S.  congressman  (1827-29);  and  Amzi  Perrin 
Plant  (1816-74),  an  extensive  and  successful  manu- 
facturer and  founder  of  Plantsville,  Hartford  co. 
Henry  Plant  was  educated  at  the  Gillett  Academy  and 
at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  In 
1837  he  was  emploj'ed  on  a  steamboat  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Haven  as  captain's  boy, 
deckhand  and  assistant,  and  was  finally  placed  in 
charge  of  the  package  freight  business,  which  led  him 
to  engage  in  the  express  ^business  under  the  style  of 
Beecher  &  Co.,  in  connection  with  this  steamboat 
line,  first  in  New  Haven,  and 
later  in  New  York  city. 
When  this  firm  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  line  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  and  when 
Adams  &  Co.,  expressmen, 
acquired  the  trade  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  railroad  his 
position  continued  in  the  new 
connection.  In  1853,  owing 
to  the  failing  health  of  his 
,  wife,  he  visiled  Florida,  in 
whose  subsequent  develop- 
ment he  became  a  potent  fac- 
tor. He  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Southern 
interests  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
pressCo.,in  August,  1854,  and 
under  his  management  the 
lines  were  extended  over  all  railroads  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers.  Obtaining  the  control  of 
the  business  from  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  in  1861, 
he  immediately  incorporated  the  Southern  Express 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death. 
During  the  civil  war  the  Southern  Express 
Co.  did  a  noble  work  by  carrying,  free  of 
charge,  packages,  boxes  and  parcels  of  all  kinds  to 
the  soldiers  serving  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Plant,  how- 
ever, will  be  longest  remembered  as  cue  of  the  fore- 
most railroad  developers  of  the  century  and  for  the 
practical  opening  of  the  state  of  Florida  for  winter 
and  health  resorts,and  the  establishment  of  the  orange 
trade  on  a  profitable  basis.  In  1879  he  purchased 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad,  of  Georgia,  which 
had  failed  in  1877,  and  reorganized  it  as  the  Savan- 
nah, Florida  and  Western  railroad,  which  was  ex- 
tended by  a  new  line  from  Waycross,  Ga.,  to  Jack- 
sonville, giving  Florida  its  first  impulse  to  prosperity. 
In  1880  he  purchased  the  Savannah  and  Charleston 
railroad  (uow  known  as  the  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah), and  thoroughly  rebuilt  it  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing perfect  connections  between  Florida  and 
the  North.  The  immense  increase  in  the  business 
interests  in  these  railroads  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Plant  Investment  Co. ,  in  1883,  to  control  them  and 
enlarge  their  territory,  with  Mr.  Plant  as  president, 
his  associates  being  H.  M.  Flagler,  M.  K.  Jesup,  H. 
P.  Hoadley,  G.  H.-Tidley,  W.  T.Walters  and  others. 


As  a  consequence  the  Florida  Southern  and  the 
South  Florida  railroads  were  extended  until  com- 
plete lines  of  communication  were  established  with 
nearly  every  important  point  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
with  Key  West,  West  Indian  and  Gulf  ports.  The 
Plant  system  of  railroads  also  traverses  all  the  in- 
terior counties  of  the  state  as  far  south  as  the  Ever- 
glades, opening  up  to  settlement  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants^  of  a  vast  and  fertile  region. 
Steamboat  lines  were  established  on  the  St.  John's 
river  and  the  Chattahoochee  river,  adding  to  the 
facility  in  transporting  oranges  and  other  perishable 
fruits,"  formerly  subject  to  immense  loss  from  un- 
avoidable delays  and  the  uncertainties  of  wagon 
lines.  jNIr.  Plant  also  established  lines  of  steam- 
ers between  Tampa  and  Havana,  Cuba  (so  ad- 
mirably managed  and  equipped  that  the  fear  of 
fever  epidemic,  that  frequently  interfered  with 
traffic  in  former  times,  has  been  removed),  and 
between  Boston  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He 
has  built  elegant  hotels  at  various  resorts  in  Florida 
and  other  points  in  the  South.  Jlr.  Plant  was  a 
rare  combination  of  executive  ability  and  high 
graces  of  character.  He  was  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  humblest  of  his  employees, 
who  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  twice 
married:  first,  Sept.  25,  1843,  to  Ellen  Ehzabeth, 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  Blackstone,  of  Branford, 
and  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev.  William  Blaxton, 
who  settled  on  the  present  site  of  Boston  in  1630; 
second,  July  2,  1873,  to  Margaret  Josephine,  only 
daughter  of  Martin  Longhman,  of  New  York  city, 
and  a  member  of  a  noble  Irish  family,  now  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Dundrum.  By  the  first  marriage  he 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  In  infancy;  the 
other,  Morton  F.  Plant,  is  vice-president  of  the 
Plant  system.  His  "  Life,"  by  his  friend,  G.  Hutch- 
inson Smith,  D.D.,  was  published  in  1898.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  23,  1899. 

STEELE,  Robert  W.,  governor  of  "Jefferson 
territory"  (Colorado),  was  born  near  Chillicothe,  Ross 
CO.,  O.,  Jan.  14,  1820.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Iowa, 
residing  at  Fairfield  and  Indianola,  and  after  le- 
maining  there  teu  years,  went  still  further  west,  and 
settled  in  Nebraska  in  1855.  Here  he  became  promi- 
nent, and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial 
legislature  (1857-58).  In  April,  1859,  he  removed 
from  Florence,  Neb.,  to  Denver  (Col.),  then  included 
in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and  during  the  following 
summer  he  engaged  in  mining  operations  in  the 
vicinity  now  covered  b}'  Gilpin  county.  About  this 
time  the  people  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  govern- 
ment nearer  home,  and  the  territorj' of  Jefferson  was 
established,  of  which  Mr.  Steele  was  elected  gov- 
ernor in  1859.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  a  year 
later,  he  issued  a  call  for  another  election,  and  was 
immediately  re-elected,  serving  until  June,  1861. 
This  government  was  provisional,  in  that  it  was  not 
officially  recognized  bj'  congress,  which  body  estab- 
lished the  territory  of  Colorado,  and  appointed  as  its 
first  governor  William  Gilpin,  who  took  his  seat  at 
the  expiration  of  Gov.  Steele's  second  term.  .  In  an 
inaugural  address  he  made  a  prophetic  statement 
regarding  the  state's  prosperity,  then  highly  vision- 
ary, but  since  literally  fulfilled;  and  at  the  close  of 
his  administration  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  all  officers  appointed  by  him  to  yield  up  their 
offices  and  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, saying,  "  I  deem  it  but  obligatory  upon  me, 
by  virtue  of  my  office,  to  yield  unto  Cajsar  the 
thi  ngs  that  are  CaBsar's. "  He  then  returned  to  the  vo- 
cation of  mining,  and  in  October,  1864,  opened  the 
first  silver-producing  mine  in  the  territorj',  thus  rev- 
olutionizing its  industries.  This  was  the  "  August 
Belmont "  mine,  in  the  Argentine  district.  Clear 
Creek  co.  During  the  fall  of  1865  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  in  order 
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to  secure  more  educational  advantages  for  the  chil- 
dren; but,  returning  In  1878,  spent  many  years  in 
Georgetown,  Col.,  a  city  created  by  the  discovery  of 
silver.  In  1895  Mr.  Steele  removed  to  Colorado 
Springs,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  He  was 
married,  in  1849,  to  Susan  Nevin.  She  died  just 
two  days  before  her  husband,  whose  death  occurred 
Feb.  7,  1901,  at  Colorado  Springs.  One  son  and  two 
daughters  survive  them. 

GEISSENHAINEB,  Frederick  Wilbono, 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Mulheim,  Germany,  June 
26,  1771.  As  a  child  he  showed  evidence  of  great 
intellectual  capacity,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
at  the  universities  of  Giessen  and  GOttingen,  by  his 
superior  attainments  he  secured  ordination  to  the 
ministry  at  the  age  of  twenty,  though  five  years  he- 
low  the  customary  age  of  admission.  He  served  for 
a  time  as  professor  extraordinarius  at  GSttingeu 
University,  but  in  1793  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  fifteen  j'ears  was  an  active  worker 
in  the  Groschenboppen  and  associated  Lutheran 
churches  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1808  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  to  succeed  Dr.  Kimze  as  pastor  of 
the  Old  Swamp  Cliurcb,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected until  his  death,  except  for  a  short  time  prior 
to  1832,  -when  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire 
temporarily  from  the  work.  He  was  an  able  scien- 
tific investigator;  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the 
value  of  aathi-acite  coal  in  melting  iron,  and  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  December,  1831,  for  Iheapplica- 
tion  of  a  liot  air  blast,  thus  marking  a  new  era  in  the 
production  of  iron.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  power- 
ful and  versatile  intellect,  which  he  had  trained  and 
cultured  to  an  advanced  degree,  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  read  Latin  and  Greek  as  easily  as  his 
native  tongue.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1826. 
Among  his  literary  compositions  were  a  number  of 
lectures  on  church  history,  the  gospels,  the  epistles 
and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  New  York  city,  May  27,  1838.  His  son, 
also  Frederick  Wilbono,  was  born  at  New  Hanover, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  June  28,  1797;  received  his 
education  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  1818, 
his  first  charge  being  at  Vincent,  Chester  co..  Pa., 
■where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  He  was  for  four- 
teen years  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  New  York 
city,  and  in  1842  organized  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Lutheran  Cemetery  at  Newtown,  Long  Island. 

SCRANTON,  Joel,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  April  5,  1798,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Asenath  (Wright)  Scranton.  His  father  was  a 
skilled  operator  in  iron  and  steel,  and  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  cut  nails  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  son  settled  iu  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1819,  purchasing 
a  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  near 
what  is  now  Scranton  avenue.  He  lived  to  see  his 
estate  surrounded  by  business  houses  on  every  side,' 
and  his  farm  was  a  large  factor  in  the  making  of  the 
fortune  he  left  when  he  died.  On  June  27, 1828,  he 
was  married  to  Irene  P.  Hicko.x,  of  Cleveland,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children.  The  only  surviving  de- 
scendant is  Mi's.  Mary  Scranton  Bradford. 

MARSHAIiXi,  Thomas,  clerayman,  was  born 
at  East  Weare,  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  April  4,  1831, 
son  of  Moody  and  Sarah  (Beard)  Marshall.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  John  Marshall,  who 
emigrated  to  New  England  before  the  revolution. 
His  great-grandfather,  Joseph  Marsliall,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  William  Beard,  was  an  ensign  under 
Gen.  Stark.  Thomas  Marshall  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege mainly  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
N.  H. ,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 


1857.  For  several  years  he  was  principal  of  Wilson 
Academy,  Wilson,  N.  C.  He  taught  in  the  civil  en- 
gineering department  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York 
city,  for  one  year,  while  prosecuting  his  studies  in 
Union  Theolo'gical  Seminary,  where  lie  was  graduated 
in  1864.  On  Dec.  18th  lie  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try in  the  (then  new  school)  Presbyterian  church  by 
the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  became  pas- 
toroftheFirslPresbyterian Church  at  Mankato,Minn. 
His  labors  soon  placed  the  church  in  a  commanding 
position  in  the  denomination  in  the  state.  In  1869  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  High  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Glasgow  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  same 
city,  where  he  remained  until  1881.  In  that  year 
he  was  elected  synodical  missionary  of  Missouri,  and 
continued  in  the  oftice  with  unremitting  zeal  and 
enei'gy  until  May,  1888,  when  he  resigned  and  started 
on  a  tour  around  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting himself  with  foreign  missionary  work. 
He  was  absent  from  home  for  fifteen  mouths,  and 
during  that  time  visited  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Siam, 
Burma,  India,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  During  his 
travels  he  was  a  correspondent  of  tlie  ' '  Mid-Conti- 
nent," a  Presbyterian  newspaper  of  St.  Louis,  and 
his  letters  were  highly  praised  and  were  widely 
read.  In  1890  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  created  the  office  of  field  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  mission- 
ary information  among  the 
churches,  and  Dr. Marshall 
was  chosen  to  fill  it.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Dartmouth  in  1871, 
and  that  of  D.D.  from 
Gale  College,  Wisconsin, 
in  1892.  In  1888,  while  in 
the  Orient,  he  was  elected  a 
life  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan.  He  was 
married,  at  Lebanon,Pa. ,  in 
October,  1871,  to  Mrs.  Lou- 
ise Goodheart  Schneck, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Stich- 
ter.  Mrs.  Marshall  died  in 
September,  1873,  leaving 
no  children.  With  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  her  jewels  and 
other  effects  Dr.  Marshall  established  a  fund  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  native  teacher  in  China  for  ten  years. 
Also,  with  his  share  of  his  father's  estate,  he  erected 
a  memorial  hall  at  Chefoo,  China,  in  memory  pf  his 
godly  parents.  He  is  a  powerful  preacher  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  lecturers  on  missionary  work  in 
the  United  States. 

KICH,  Isaac,  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Well- 
fleet,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1801.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  being  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
worked  for  a  fish  dealer,  and  accumulated  enough 
to  enable  him  to  open  an  oyster  stall  in  Quincy 
market.  As  the  years  went  by  he  became  a  dealer 
in  fish  on  a  large  scale,  having  developed  remark- 
able business  talent.  This,  together  with  his  pro- 
verbial honesty  and  his  pleasing  address,  enabled 
him  to  put  his  house  at  the  head  of  that  particular 
trade  in  the  United  States.  Although  he  had  been 
brought  up  religiously  he  did  not  unite  with  the 
church  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  lost  his 
children;  but  their  death  did  not  cause  him  to  become 
self-centered  and  despondent ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
thoughts  turned  toward  his  fellow-men  with  new 
interest,  and  having  felt  deeply  his  own  lack  of 
schooling  he  took  particular  pleasure  in  promoting 
education.      He    became    a    trustee    of    Wesleyaii 
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Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  gave  that  institu- 
tion $40,000  to  repair  damages  caused  by  fires  in 
1856-57.  ToWesleyanUni versity.Middletown,  Conn. , 
Mr.  Rich  gave  more  than  $100,000,  and  erected  a 
library  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $75,000.  When 
the  School  of  Theology  was  removed  from  Concord, 
N.  H.,  to  Boston  he  became  vice-president  of  its  cor- 
poration, and  a  better  endon-ment  being  needed 
fave  a  sum  equal  to  that  bestowed  upon  Wesleyan 
Tniversity.  The  bulk  of  the  estate  bequeathed  to 
Boston  University  was  valued  at  his  death  at 
$1,500,000.  This  was  the  largest  sum  that  had  ever 
been  given  by  an  American  tor  promoting  higher  edu- 
cation, and  it  remained  the  largest  until  1894.  With 
characteristic  modesty  he  declined  to  have  the  uni- 
versity named  after  him.  He  was  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  project  to  open  it  to  women,  and  thus  make 
it  the  first  university  to  be  organized  without  I'estric- 
tions  as  to  sex.  Of  his  personal  appearance  Pres. 
Warren  has  written  :  "In  physical  stature  he  was 
not  the  equal  of  his  older  colleague,  but  a  more 
symmetrical,  manly  form,  or  a  more  beautiful  and 
vivacious  countenance  I  have  never  known.  His 
hand  was  modeled  with  exquisite  delicacy.  It 
would  have  graced  any  of  the  earls  or  countesses  of 
Warv?ick,  from  whose  family  line  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  he  was  descended."  His  house  in 
Wintbrop  place  adjoined  that  of  Rufus  Choate, 
which  he  subsequently  bought.  Later  he  bought  of 
Daniel  Webster  his  house  on  Summer  street,  and 
both  estates  were  part  of  the  property  bequeathed  to 
the  university.  Mr.  Rich  was  married,  about  1823, 
to  Sarah,  Andrews,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1871.  He 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1872.  A  bust  of  him 
by  Milmore  is  preserved  at  Middletown. 

SliEEPER,  Jacob,  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Newcastle,  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,Nov.31,1803, 
son  of  Jacob  and  Olive  (Dins- 
dale)  Sleeper.  He  was  educated 
in  the  district  schools  and  acad- 
emy of  his  native  town,  and,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  having  been 
left  an  orphan,  went  to  Belfast, 
Me.,  to  live  with  an  uncle,  in 
whose  store  he  became  a  clerk. 
In  1823  he  went  into  business  for 
himself;  in  1835  found  a  position 
in  Boston  as  a  bookkeeper  and 
later,  with  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  took  up  the  wholesale 
clothing  business,  in  which  he 
prospered.  In  1835  a  co-partner- 
ship was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Carney  «fc  Sleeper,  and  he 
amassed  so  large  a  fortune  in 
trade  and  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions.that  inl850  he  retired.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Great  Britain  he  made 
a  study  of  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  as  well  as  of  the  endowed  charity 
schools  of  London,  and  aided  in  founding  an  evangel- 
ical college  at  Belfast,  Ireland.  In  1855  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  New  England  Education  Society  and 
for  fourteen  years  was  on  its  board  of  managers.  At 
the  time  Boston  University  was  founded,  in  1869,  he 
had  been  an  overseer  of  Bfarvard  for  twelve  years;  a 
trustee  of  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
for  nineteen  years,  and  of  Wesleyan  University  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  for  a  time  president  of  the 
latter's  corporation.  His  colleagues  in  founding 
Boston  University,  Rich  and  Claflin,  also  were  trustees 
of  the  academy  at  Wilbraham,  being  thus  equipped 
by  experience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  sympathy  for  the 
new  enterprise.  When  the  board  of  trustees  was 
formed  Mr.  Sleeper  was  elected  treasurer.  "  His 
business  sagacity,"  said  Pres.  Warren,  "has  helped 
to  conserve  and  increase  the  endowment  which  his 


own  generosity  helped  to  create.  His  never  failing 
cheerfulness  and  trust  in  God  were  sheet  anchors  to 
the  institution  iu  the  dark  months  which  succeeded 
the  disasters  of  the  great  fire  and  money  panic  of 
1873.  His  trained  and  ripened  power  of  gauging 
men,  his  delicate  tact  iu  dealing  with  them,  his 
liospitalilj'  to  new  ideas,  his  sunshine  of  spirit  and 
winniugness  of  personal  manner,  all  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  harmony  and  beauty  and  strength  of  her 
results."  In  his  honor  the  trustees  established  two 
fellowships  to  prepare  young  men  of  Christian  char- 
acter for  advanced  teaching  iu  colleges  and  theologi- 
cal schools.  He  was  an  influential  member  and  the 
last  survivor  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  Wes- 
leyan A.ssociation  ;  was  a  generous  benefactor  of  the 
New  England  Jlethodist  Historical  Society  and  of 
the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ; 
endowed  the  Wesleyan  Home  for  orphans  at  New- 
ton, ]\Iass.,  and  gii\'e  $10,000  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  being  honored  in  return 
by  having  a  hall  in  that  institution  named  after 
him.  Mr.  Sleeper  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bible  Societj';  vice-president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Association.  He  was  a  steward  and  class 
leader  in  the  Bromfield  Street  Methodist  Church  ; 
was  for  forty-six  years  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  for  fifty-nine  years.  More  than  100  churches 
in  the  United  States  were  the  objects  of  his  charily. 
Mr.  Sleeper  was  also  active  in  affairs  of  the  state; 
served  on  the  board  of  aldermen  in  1853  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  and  a 
member  of  the  councils  of  Gov.  Banks  and  Gov. 
Andrew.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Boston  and  of  the  North  American  Insur- 
ance Co. ,  and  was  ofiicially  interested  in  Western 
railways.  ]\Ir.  Sleeper  was  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance and  unassuming  in  manner.  If  it  became  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  his  benefactions,  he  always  did  so 
with  great  modesty.  He  was  twice  married :  first,  at 
Billerica,  Mass.,  May  7,  1837,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Mann)  Davis,  and  on  April  7, 
1835,  to  Maria  Davis,  her  sister.  He  left  a  son,  Maj. 
Jacob  Henry  Sleeper,  and  four  daughters,  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George  N.  Davis,  of  Boston);  Abby 
P.  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Harper);  Julia  ]\Iaria  (Mrs.  E.  P. 
Dulton,  of  New  York  city)  and  Caroline  (Mrs.  J. 
W.  Harper,  of  New  York  city).  Mr.  Sleeper  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  81,1889. 

CliAFIilN,  Lee,  one  of  the  founders  of  Boston 
University,  was  born  at  Hopkiuton,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1791,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah 
(Tilton)  Claflin,  and  descendant  of  Robert  McClaflin, 
a  Scotchman,  who  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
1645,  and  settled  iu  AVenham,  Mass.  Lee  Claflin 
had  a  common  school  education,  and  then  took  up 
the  tanning  business.  About  1815  he  removed  to 
Milford  and  built  a  tannery,  which  was  converted 
into  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  in  1830.  He  was 
president  of  a  bank  established  in  Milford,  and  in 
1834  represented  the  town  in  the  state  legislature. 
Not  long  after  he  removed  his  business  to  Hopkiu- 
ton, and  also  founded  a  bank  there,  of  which  he 
was  president.  About  1839  he  opened  a  branch 
house  in  St.  Louis,  of  which  his  son,  William,  took 
charge,  and  subsequently  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  where  he  became  identified  with 
many  philanthropic  movements.  He  served  in  the 
state  senate.  He  was  the  first  to  propose  and  'advo- 
cate the  founding  of  Boston  University,  and  there- 
fore deserves  mention  before  his  associates.  Sleeper 
and  Rich,  although  the  last  named,  by  making  the 
institution  his  heir,  and  heading  the  application  for 
a  charter,  took  the  decisive  step  that  insured  the  be- 
ginning of  the  enterprise.  He  was,  in  addition,  a 
trustee  and  benefactor  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wil- 
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braham,  Mass.,  and  in  1855-71  was  a  trustee  of 
Wesleyan  University,  to  which  he  gave  large  sums. 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he,  with  others,  bought 
Beaton  Seminary  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  a  building 
that  had  been  used  as  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and 
opened  it  as  a  university  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  church.  Because  of  his 
liberality  in  this  matter  the  institution  was  given  his 
name.  Pres.  "Warren  in  his  "  Quarter  Centennial 
Address"  said  of  him:  "His  other  charities  were  so 
varied  that  the  number  of  persons  and  organizations 
that  were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  fruitful  life  can 
never  be  determined  by  any  calculus  known  to 
earth. ''  Among  the  financial  institutions  with  which 
Mr.  Claflin  was  connected  was  the  Hide  and  Leather 
Bank  of  Boston,  of  ■ivhich  he  was  first  president. 
Mr.  Claflin  was  married,  in  1815,  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Ehsha  and  Sarah  (Watkins)  Adams,  of  Hopkiu- 
ton.  She  bore  him  three  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  The  others,  William  and  Wilbur  Fisk, 
engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  while  the 
former  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1869-71, 
and  later  a  member  of  congress.  Mrs.  Claflin  died 
in  1834,  and  some  years  later  Mr.  Claflin  was  married 
to  Polly  Jones  Harding,  widow  of  Lewis  Harding, 
and  daughter  of  Phinehas  and  Izanna  (Jones)  Eames, 
of  Milford,  who  survived  him.  Mr.  Claflin  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1871. 

WARREN,  William  Fairfield,  educator, 
clergyman  and  author,  first  president  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity (1873-  ),  was  born  at  "Williamsburg,  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  Mass.,  March  13,  1833,  youngest  son  of 
Mather  and  Anne  Miller  (Fairfield)  Warren.  As  a 
direct  descendant  from  the  original  immigrant,  Wil- 
liam Warren,  of  Roxbury,  whose  son  was  married  to 
Susannah  Mather,  his  genealogical  line  goes  well 
back  toward  the  beginning  of  New  England  history. 
Through  his  father's  mother  he  is  directly  descended 
from  Elder  John  AVhite,  the  associate  of  Hooker, 
and  called  "  the  acknowledged  father  of  New  Eng- 
land colonization, "  and  through  his  own  mother  from 
Hon.  William  Fairfield,  of  Wenham,  wlio  at  one 
time  held  the  highest  elective  office  in  the  royal  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts.  His  father's  father  was 
Cotton  Mather  Warren.  After  his  graduation  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1853  he  established  a  classi- 
cal school  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Subsequently  he  trav- 
eled, preaclied,  and  for  nearly  two  years  studied  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  years 
1858-60  he  held  pastorates,  first  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  then  at  Boston.  Of  the  ten  years  1856-66 
more  than  seven  were  spent  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  Twice  he  visited  Greece.  In  Rome  he  gave 
much  attention  to  classical  and  ecclesiastical  arch- 
aeology, and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  he  made  a 
special  study  of  philosophy.  Christian  art  and  monu- 
mental theology.  In  Halle  his  studies  related  more 
to  Biblical  and  Oriental  antiquities.  In  1861-66  he 
was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Missions- 
anstalt,  Bremen,  subsequently  the  Martin  Institute 
at  Frankfort.     In  1866  he  returned  to  Boston  to  or- 

fanize  and  preside  over  the  Boston  Theological 
eminary,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, chartered  in  1869.  To  the  presidency  of  this 
Dr.  "Warren  was  called  in  1873,  and  to  its  develop- 
ment the  best  work  of  his  life  has  been  given.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  in  1863,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
the  Wesleyan  University  in  1874.  In  1857  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  world  conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  held  in  Berlin,  on  invitation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1873  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
tlie  world  conference  of  the  same  body  in  New 
York.  In  various  capacities  he  has  officially  repre- 
sented the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  England, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Turkey.  In  the 
early  .seventies,  when  the  revision  of  the  authorized 
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version  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  he  was  invited 
to  serve  on  the  American  New  Testament  com- 
pany. His  essays,  a  number  of  which  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  include :  "  Systems  of 
Ministerial  Education"  (1872);  "American  Infi- 
delity" (1874) ;  "  Tax  Exemption  the  Road  to  Tax 
Abolition"  (1875);  "  Liberation  of  Learning  in  Eng- 
land" (1878);  "New  England  Theology"  (1881)  ; 
"  Homer's  Abode  of  the  Dead  "  (1883) ;  "The  Quest 
of  the  Perfect  Religion  "  (1887) ;  "  Gates  of  Sunrise 
in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  Mythology"  (1889). 
Other  works  are  :  "  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmolog^r 
and  Mythical  Geography"  (1882);  "Paradise 
Found— A  Study  of  the  Prehistoric  World  "  (1885), 
and  "  In  the  Footsteps  of  Arminius:  A  Delightsome 
Pilgrimage"  (1888).  "Paradise  Found  "(pp.  505; 
11th  ed.,  1890),  presents  scientific,  historic  and  other 
evidence  that  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  at 
the  north  pole.  "  The  Quest  of  the 
Perfect  Religion  "  was  translated  into 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man, and  suggested  the  Chicago  par- 
liament of  religions.  Dr.  Warren  is 
a  member  of  the  University,  Minis- 
ters' and  Alpha  clubs  of  Boston.  Iq 
1889  he  visited  Rome  to  asceitain  if 
the  Italian  government  would  favor 
the  founding  there  of  an  .American 
school  for  archaeological  studies,  and 
having  secured  this  made  onhis  return 
an  appeal  for  an  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000.  In  1861  he  was  married  to 
Harriet  Cornelia,  daughter  of  John 
Marshall  and  Mary  J.  (Thompson) 
Merrick,  of  Wilbraham.  Of  their  ,  -.  »-\ 
four  children  the  son,  William  Mar-  W)  y  W^ 
shall,  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  '     ' '  '  ' 

in  Boston  University.    Bishop  Henry  White  Warren 
is  a  brother  of  the  president. 
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DEMPSTER,  Jolm,  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Florida,  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y. ,  Jan.  2, 1794  His  father, 
Rev.  James  Dempster,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  although  bred  a 
Presbyterian,  became  a  fellow  worker  with  John 
Wesley,  and  was  sent  to  North  America  to  do  mission- 
ary work.  After  preaching  for  some  time  in  New 
York  city,  he  returned  to  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Florida 
until  his  death  in  1803.  His  son,  John,  grew  up  al- 
most ignorant  of  books,  but  was  converted  at  a 
Methodist  camp  meeting  in  1812,  and  began  to  study 
systematically,  witli  the  ministiy  in  view.  In  1816 
he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  worked  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
lower  Canada,  district,  which  included  part  of  New 
York.  He  labored  also  in  the  Cayuga  and  Black 
river  district  and  elsewhere.  In  1836-41  he  was  a 
missionary  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1843-44  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Vestry  street  and  Mulberry  street 
churches.  New  York  city.  In  1845  he  opened  the 
Biblical  Institute  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  in  1847  aided 
in  forming  a  similar  institution  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
which  was  transferred  to  Boston,  and  as  the  Boston 
Theological  Seminary  became  the  theological  school 
of  Boston  University  in  1869.  The  property  trans- 
ferred amounted  to  about  $350,000,  and  this  gave  to 
the  university,  as  its  first  department,  the  largest 
theological  school  in  New  England  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  countiy.  Ninety-four  students  were 
in  attendance  at  the  time,  and  the  former  graduates 
of  the  seminary,  335  in  number,  were  adopted  as 
alumni  of  the  university.  In  this  way,  while  the 
university  itself  dates  back  to  1869,  its  first  depart- 
ment is  in  possession  of  a  history  much  older.  The 
department  is  the  oldest  theological  seminary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal    church,   and    the    first    ever 
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opened  to  women  as  well  as  men.  In  1854  Dr. 
Dempster  removed  to  Evanston,  111.,  where  he 
founded  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  from 
1855  until  his  death  he  was  senior  professor  there. 
He  intended  to  found  similar  institutions  in  Nebraska 
and  California,  but  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  pre 
vented.  By  his  own  efforts  Dr.  Dempster  acquired 
considerable  culture,  including  a  familiarity  with 
the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  languages.  Said  one 
of  his  co-laborei-s:  "His  mind,  naturally  metaphysi- 
cal, turned  especially  to  questions  of  philosophical 
theology,  such  as  the  divine  nature  and  government, 
the  will,  etc. ,  and  on  these  he  both  spoke  and  wrote 

with  great  success Asa,  preacher  lie 

was  at  once  simple,  stirring  and  profound.  He 
seized  with  a  master  hand  upon  the  cardinal 
truths  of  revelation  and  providence,  and  wielded 
thein  with  great  application  to  the  judgment  and 
conscience."  His  name  became  a  household  word 
from  Canada  to  Florida  and  from  New  England  to 
Illinois.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1848  by  Wesleyan  University.  He  left  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  werp  published  in  1864  as 
"  Lectures  and  Addresses,"  In  1824  he  was  married 
to  Lydia,  daugiiterof  William  Clancey,  of  Montgom- 
ery county,  N.  Y.  He  lived  to  see  the  institutions  he 
had  founded  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  died  at 
Chicago,  Nov.  21,  1863. 

liATIMEB,  James  Elijah,  clergyman  and 
dean,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1826, 
son  of  Ebenezer  Latimer,  a  teacher  by  occupatioQ. 
Soon  after  his  birtli  his  father  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.,  and  there  opened  a  private  school.  At  the 
age  of  eight  the  son  began  tlie  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  ready  for 
college;  but  being  too  young  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  store,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  studied  law. 
In  1844  he  entered  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prescribed  studies  he  took  up  several 
independently,  including  French  and  German,  iu 
which  he  became  very  proficient.  Afterhis  graduation 
he  taught  at  Newbury  Seminary,  Vermont,  and  at 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1851-54 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference Seminary,  removing  then  to  Port  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  a  large  seminary  in  that 
place.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  Elmira  Female  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  professor  of  languages.  In  1858 
he  joined  the  East  Genesee  conference,  and  in  1861 
was  stationed  as  pastor  of  a  church  at  Elmira.  Sub- 
sequently he  held  pastorates  at  Asbuiy,  Rochester 
(First  Churcli)  and  Penn  Yan.  In  1868-69  lie  visited 
Europe  to  study  methods  of  instruction,  and  while 
at  Halle,  Germany,  applied  to  Prof.  Erdmann  for 
private  tuition  in  philosophy.  Before  the  first  week 
ended  the  professor  declared  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept pay;  that  they  must  meet  as  equals  and  as  co- 
workers in  a  common  field.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  historic  theology  in  Boston  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  three  years  later  when  the 
university  of  Boston  was  formally  organized  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  and  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  His  part  in 
organizing  and  administering  the  institution,  in  its 
early  days,  was  an  important  one,  his  excellent  judg- 
ment, his  wide  scholarship  and  his  varied  experience 
being  of  great  value.  Prof.  Latimer's  few  publications 
include  book  reviews  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly" 
and  "Zion's  Herald";  articles  in  "Johnson's  En- 
cyclopaedia"; a  baccalaureate  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  university;  "The  Rationalistic  Vindication 
of  Christianity"  (1884),  and  "  Systematic  Theology." 
The  last  forms  the  central  volume  of  Crook  and 
Hurst's  theological  scries,  but  was  not  completed 
until  after  his  death,  and  then  from  outline  notes 
only.  He  often  regretted  that  he  ever  gave  up  pas- 
toral  work,   and  this  regret   was  shared  by  many 


others  who  felt  that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
ministry.  His  sermons  were  characterized  by  one 
of  his  friends  as  "  thoughtful,  attractive  and  in- 
spiring, chaste  and  classical  in  their  style,  and  ut- 
terly free  from  rhetorical  ruts."  He  was  married, 
in  1853,  to  Anna  E,  Ross,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils  at  Genesee  Seminary,  and  who  was  his  assist- 
ant in  teaching  thereafter  until  he  entered  the  min- 
istry. His  successor  as  dean  of  the  school  of  the- 
ology at  Boston  University  is  Marcus  D.  Buell, 
A.M.,  S.T.D.,  who  is  also  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment, Greek  and  exegesis.  Prof.  Latimer  died  at 
Auburndale,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1884. 

GREEN,  Nicholas  St.  John,  jurist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  3, 
1830,  son  of  James  Diman  and  Sarah  Adeline 
(Durell)  Green.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1851,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1853. 
He  became  associated  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  but 
the  firm  was  dissolved  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war, 
in  which  he  served  as  major  and  paymaster.  Mr. 
Green  was  an  instnictor  in  philosophy  and  political 
economy  at  Harvard  in  1870^-71,  and  was  a  lecturer 
on  torts  and  ciiminal  law  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  1870-73.  At  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School  iu  1872  he  was  appointed  lec- 
turer and  acting  dean,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  In  1874  he  published  the  initial  volumes 
of  "  Green's  Criminal  Law  Reports,"  and  in  the 
next  two  years  edited  volumes  113  to  114  inclusive 
of  the  "  Massachusetts  Reports."  He  also  prepared 
an  abridgment  of  "  Addison  on  Torts."  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  "  American  Law  Review," 
among  them  several  instalments  of  a  treatise  on  torts, 
on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Green  was  prominent  at  the  bar,  and 
possessed  a  keen,  logical  mind  and  eminent  abil- 
ity. Although  he  was  more  attracted  to  special 
branches  of  the  law,  he  was  well  grounded  in  all  its 
essential  departments.  It  was  rather  as  a  jurist 
than  as  an  advocate  that  he  achieved  his  position 
even  in  criminal  law.  He  was  mairied  at  Cam- 
bridge, Jlass. ,  Jan.  34,  1861,  to  Cornelia,  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  A.  (Lewis)  Heusliaw.  She  bore 
him  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Green  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1876. 

BENNETT,  Edmund  Hatch,  jurist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Manchester,  Bennington  co.,  Vt., 
April  6,  1834,  sou  of  Milo  Lyman  and  Adeline 
(Hatch)  Bennett.  His  father,  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1811,  was  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Vermont  for  many  years.  The 
son  was  educated  at  academies  in  Manchester  and 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  He  taught  a  pri- 
vate scliool  iu  Virginia,  studied  law  in  Burlington, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  in  1847.  In 
1848  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  county, 
Mass.  He  soon  removed  to  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  re- 
sided there  until  1884.  He  was  elected  the  first 
mayor  of  Taunton,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  (1865),  by  a  unanimous  vote;  was  re-elected  in 
1866  and  in  1867;  and  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
historical  address  upon  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  municipality  in 
1889.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
Nathaniel  Morton,  with  Hon.  Henry  Williams,  with 
Henry  J.  Fuller,  and  with  Frederic  S.  Hall,  of 
Taunton.  In  May,  1858,  he  was  appointed  judge  bf 
probate  and  insolvency  for  Bristol  county,  Mass., 
held  the  ofilce  for  twenty-five  years,  and  resigned  it 
in  1883.  During  his  incumbency  the  famous  Robinson 
will  case,  affecting  the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Hetty  Green, 
came  under  his  supervision.  In  1870-72  Judge 
Benuett  was  lecturer  at  the  Law  School  at  Harvard 
University.  In  1876  he  succeeded  Prof.  Greene  as 
dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Boston  University,  and 
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a  professor  in  that  institution.  His  legal  works, 
written  or  edited  alone  or  in  company  with  otliers, 
number  nearly  one  hundred  volumes.  The  chief  of 
these  are:  "English  Law  and  Equity  Reports "  (30 
vols.);  several  editions  of  the  legal  works  of  Judge 
Story;  " Cushing's  Massachusetts  Reports"  (vols. 
9-12  inclusive);  "  Greenleaf 's  Reports"  (8  vols.) ; 
"  Leading  Criminal  Cases  "(3  vols.); "  Fire  Insurance 
Cases"  (5  vols.);  "Digest  of  Massachusetts  Reports"; 
American  editions  of  the  recent  English  works  of 
"Goddard  on  Easements";  "Benjamin  on  Sales";  "In- 
dermaueron  the  Common  Law";  "Blackwell  on  Tax 
Titles ";  "  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law."  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  American  Law  Regi.ster" 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ,and  contributed  frequently  to  the 
"  Albany  Law  Journal,"  "Boston  Law  Reporter" 
and  other  legal  periodicals.  His  lecture  on  "Farm 
Law,"  delivered  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  December, 
1878,  before  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, attracted  very  general  attention,  and  was 
republished  in  agricultural  journals  all  over  New 
England  as  well  as  in  the  West.  In  1872  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Judge  Bennett  was  married  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1853,  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Samuel  L.  and  Caroline  (Thomas)  Crocker.  His 
son,  Samuel  Crocker  Bennett  (b.  April  19,  1858), 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1879,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  dean  of  the  law  department  of  Boston 
University,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1882.  Judge  Bennett  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1898. 

LINDSAY,  John  Wesley,  educator,  was 
born  at  Barre,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  Aug.  20,  1820, 
son  of  John  and  Lucy(Nourse)  Lindsay.  His  earliest 
ancestor  in  this  country,  Christopher  Lindsay,  a 
Scotchman,  was  one  of  the  settlers  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
in  1639.  The  Nourees,  or  Nurses,  were  of  English 
origin,  and  a  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Salem, 
Mass. ,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Lindsay 
(1788-1850),  a  native  of  Lynn,  and  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  filled 
important  appointments  in  the  New  England  and  the 
New  York  and  Troy  conferences;  was  presiding 
elder  in  the  New  Haven  and  Albany  districts;  was 
agent  for  Wesleyan  University  and  for  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  was  active  in  founding  Wilbra- 
ham  Wesleyan  Academy  and  Wesleyan  TJniversity. 
The  son,  after  attending  the  Boston  Latin  School  and 
Wesleyan  Academy,  entered  Wesleyan  University, 
and  was  graduated' in  1840.  After  a  course  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1843,  and  joined  the  New- 
York  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  1847  he  became  a  tutor  in  Wesleyan  University, 
and  in  1848  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Latin  in  the 
same  institution.  He  returned  to  pastoral  work  in 
1860.  From  1864  until  1868  he  was  president  of  Gene- 
see College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  was  then  called  to  the 
chair  of  exegetical  theology  in  Boston  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  same 
chair  in  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity; in  1873  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  and  in  18  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in 
1864,  1868  and  1872,  and  is  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan 
University  and  of  Boston  Univei-sity.  The  de- 
gree of  S.T.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wes- 
leyan University  in  18  .  Dr.  Lindsay  is  the  author 
of  the  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy  in  Whedon's 
" Commentary,"  and  of  articles  in  the  "Methodist 
Quarterly  Review."  He  was  married,  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1853,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Thomas  B. 
Bond,  M.  D.,  a  descendant  of  early  English  emigrants 
to  Maryland,  and  member  of  a  famity  identified  with 
patriotic  movements. 


HUNTINGTON,  William  Edwards,  clergy- 
man and  dean  in  Boston  University  was  born  at 
Hillsborougli,  Montgomery  co..  111.,  July  30,  1844, 
son  of  William  Pitkin  and  Lucy  (Edwards)  Hun- 
tington. His  early  education  was  received  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  and 
he  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1870  and  the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University, 
in  1873.  During  the  last  year  of  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  49th  Wisconsin  in- 
fantry. In  1873  he  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  Nahant  (Mass.)  Church,  sub- 
sequently being  assigned  to  the  following  pastor- 
ates: Roslindale,  1873-74;  Newton,  1875-76;  Harvard 
Street,  Cambridge,  1877-79;  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
1880-83.  In  1881  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  Boston  University,  and  in  the  following 
year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Rev.  John  W.  Lind- 
say, S.T.D. ,  he  became  dean  of  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  in  that  institution.  This  college  had  been 
opened  in  1873,  in  the  autumn  of  which  the  first 
class  was  organized,  numbering  twenty-two  students. 
Mr.  Huntington  was  married  Oct.  3,  18TG,  in  New- 
ton, Mass.,  to  Emma  Caroline,  daughter  of  Alden 
and  Caroline  (Robinson)  Speare.  They  have  one 
son,  Raymond  Edwards  Huntington. 

TAIiBOT,  Israel  Tisdale,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Sharon,  Norfolk  co.,  IMass.,  Oct. 
39,  1839,  eon  of  Josiah  and  Mary  (Richards)  Talbot, 
and  a  descendant  of  Peter  Talbot,  an  Englishman, 
who  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1670.  His 
grandfather,  Josiah  Talbot,  was  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  and  was  in  the  march  to  Saratoga.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  Tisdale  Talbot  went  to  Baltimore  and 
established  a  private  school.  While  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John  Morris,  from  whom  he 
gained  great  enthusiasm  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  continued  his  classical  studies  at  South  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  and  at  Worcester  Academy,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1850  began  medical  study  under  the  direction 
of  his  relative.  Dr.  Samuel  Gregg,  of  Boston,  the  first 
physician  in  New  England  to  adopt  the  homceo- 
pathic  method  of  treatment.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Homosopathic  Medical  College  in 
1853  and  at  Harvard  Medical  College  in  1854.  He 
spent  fifteen  months  in  the  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  of  Europe.  Returning,  he  gave  his  attention 
to  surgery,  and  on  June  5,  1855,  he  performed  a 
tracheotomy,  which  proved  to  be  the  first  successful 
operation  of  the  kind  in  America.  Continued  study 
gave  him  a  profound  conviction  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  homoeopathy.  On  his  return  to  Boston, 
after  another  residence  of  eighteen  montlis  in  Europe, 
he  found  himself,  with  all  other  homoeopathists, 
shut  out  from  active  participation  in  the  established 
hospitals,  societies  and  medical  schools,  and  felt 
that  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  was  to  establish 
societies  and  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of 
homoeopathy  could  be  developed  and  demonstrated. 
The  legislature  of  1856  granted  charters  to  a  State 
Homoeopathic  Society  and  to  a  Homoeopathic  Dis- 
pensary in  Boston.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Talbot  these  institutions  were  promptly  organized 
and  are  still  in  successful  operation.  In  1870  the 
opening  of  a  small  homoeopathic  hospital  indirectly 
aroused  old  prejudices,  which  had  been  smouldering 
for  years.  By  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  every  physician  of  proper  education 
and  good  moral  character  was  entitled  to  member- 
ship ;  but  a  special  resolution  was  passed  prohibiting 
the  admission  of  anj'  who  believed  in  homoeopathy. 
An  effort  to  expel  homoeopathic  physicians  who 
were  already  members  resulted  on  Nov.  21,  1871, 
in  the  trial  of  eight  prominent  physicians,  of  whom 
Dr.  Talbot  W!is  perhaps  the  most  active,  "for  con- 
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duct  unworthyan  honorable  physician  and  member  of 
the  society."  Expulsion  followed,  as  had  been  prede- 
termined; but  the  public  was  aroused  to  indignation, 
and  under  his  direction  it  was  determined  to  secure 
an  expression  of  popular  feeling.  A  fair  was  held 
in  May,  1872,  which  netted  for  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital  the  sum  of  $80,000.  In  all  the  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  professional,  charitable  and  business  in- 
terests of  the  hospital,  he  had  always  taken  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  after  many  years  of  service  as  chairman 
of  its  medical  board,  became  its  director.  In  1873 
Boston  University  established  a  medical  school,  of 
which  Dr.  Talbot  was  dean  and  professor  of  sur- 
gery from  the  time  of  its  opening  until  his  death. 
His  successor  is  Dr.  John  P.  Sutherland,  who  is 
professor  of  anatomy.  In  1866  he  established  the 
"  New  England  Medical  Gazette,"  of  which  he 
was  for  several  yeai-s  the  sole  editor.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy,  later  its  president,  and 
as  chairman  of  its  intercollegiate  committee  for 
fifteen  years  has  done  much  to  improve  the  status 
of  medical  education  in  the  United  States.  In  1891 
he  was  president  of  the  international  homoeopathic 
congress,  and  was  honorary  member  of  the  national 
homoeopathic  associations  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany,  and  of  many  of  the  state  medical 
societies  and  other  associations  in  the  United  Slates. 
He  was  married,  on  Oct.  39, 1856,  to  Emily,  daughter 
of  Columbus  and  Lydia  (Tinkham)  Fairbanks,  of 
Winthrop,  Me.  Four  children  are  living:  Marion, 
dean  of  womeu  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago;  Edith,  wife  of  Dr.  William  L.  Jackson,  of 
Roxbury;  Winthrop  Tisdale,  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  Boston  University  Medical 
School,  and  Henry  Russell,  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
He  died  at  Hingham,  Mass. ,  July  2,  1899. 

"WESSEIiHOEFT,  Conrad,  physician,  was 
bom  in  Weimar,  Germany,  March  23,  1834,  son  of 
Robert  and  Ferdinanda  Emllie  (Hecker)  Wessel- 
hoeft.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  physician,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1840,  jnd  was  the  first  to 
introduce  hydropathy  into  the  United  States.  The 
son  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  New  England,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Nicolai 
College,  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1856.  He  began  his  practice  in  Boston  in 
1857,  and  became  a  member  of  the  medical  stafiE  of 
the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  professor  of  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics in  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
where  he  officiated  in  that  capacity  for  twenty-eight 
years.  Dr.  Wesselhoeft  was  the  translator  of  Hahne- 
mann's "Organon,"  and  is  the  author  of  many 
treatises  published  in  homoeopathic  journals.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1879,  during  its  meet- 
ing at  Lake  George,  N.  T.,  and  of  the  St.  Botolph 
Club  of  Boston,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Unita- 
rian church.  In  1863  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Foster,  daughter  of  William  Pope,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.     They  have  one  child,  a  daughter,  Minna. 

PAINE,  Henry  Warren,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Winslow,  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  Aug,  30,  1810,  second 
child  of  Lemuel  and  Jane  Thompson  (Warren)  Paine. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Foxborough,  Mass.,  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  and  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. His  mother  also  was  a  native  of  Fox- 
borough,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  T.  Warren  and  niece 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  hill. 
Henry  Warren  Paine  was  graduated  at  Waterville 
College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1830,  and  re- 
mained in  the  institution  for  a  year  as  a  tutor.  He 
then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  otBce  ofcSamuel 
S.  Warren,  at  China,  Me. ;  continued  it  for  a  year  at 
the  law  school  of  Harvard   University,  and  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar  of  Kennebec  county,  Me.,  in  1834. 
He  at  once  began  practice  at  Hallowell  and  repre- 
sented that  town  in  the  state  legislature  in  1835-37 
and  again  in  1853.  In  1834^39  he  was  attorney  for 
Kennebec  county,  and  later  was  several  times  offered 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine. 
In  1854  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  having  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  and  became  so  esteemed 
that  he  was  offered  an  appointment  to  the  reference 
court  of  Massachusetts,  but  declined  it.  His  practice 
both  in  the  state  and  in  the  Federal  courts  became 
extensive  and  as  referee  and  master  in  chancery  he 
decided  many  difficult  cases,  in- 
volving the  disposition  of  large 
amounts  of  property.  In  1872-83 
he  was  lecturer  at  the  Law  School 
of  Boston  University  on  real  estate 
and  property  law.  Chief-Justice 
Appleton,  of  Maine,  described  him 
as  "a  gentleman  of  a  high  order 
of  intellect;  of  superior  culture; 
in  private  life  one  of  tlie  most 
genial  of  companions;  in  his  pro- 
fession a  learned  lawyer  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  advocate."  In 
1863  and  1864  Mr.  Paine  was  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  governor,  but 
was  defeated.  He  was  once  elected 
an  overseer  of  Harvard.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Colbj'  Univer- 
sity in  1872.  He  was  inai'ried  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  May  1,  1837,  to  Lucy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  P.  Coffin.  She  bore  him  one  child, 
a  daughter,  Jane  Warren  Paine.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1893. 

BOWNE,  Borden  Parker,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  at  Leonard ville,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
14, 1847,  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Parker)  Bowne, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  to  New  Jersey  from  Eng- 
land before  the  rerolution.  His  father,  a  farmer,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  was  a  local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  son  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
1871,  and  received  from  that  institution  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1876.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  in  1872-73,  and  next 
spent  the  years  1873-75  in  Europe,  attending  lec- 
tures at  the  universities  of  Halle,  G8ttingen  and 
Paris.  In  1875  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
"Independent"  and  assistant  professor  of  modern 
languages  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
in  1876  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Bos- 
ton University,  which  he  still  holds,  in  connection 
with  the  deanship  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1888.  His 
published  works  include:  "Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  "  (1874);  "  Studies  in  Theism"  (1879;  2d  ed., 
1882);  "Metaphysics"  (1882;  rev.  1898);  "Intro- 
duction to  Psychological  Theory"  (1886);  "Philoso- 
phy of  Theism"  (1887);  "  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge";  "The  Christian  Revelation";  "The 
ChristianLife";  "The  Atonement";  also  contributions 
to  magazines,  including  the  "New  Englander," 
"Methodist  Review,"  "Princeton  Review,"  "  An- 
dover  Review,"  "Christian  Thought,"  and  many 
newspapers.  Of  his  "Metaphysics,"  a  reviewer  for 
the  "Nation"  said:  "For  those  interested  in  pure 
metaphysics  and  not  familiar  with  Lotze's  views  of 
ontology  and  cosmology,  this  will  prove  a  work  of 
great  freshness  and  utility.  The  work  as  a  whole 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Lotze's  '  Metaphysik  ' 
that  John  Fiske's  'Cosmic  Philosophy'  stands  to 
Spencer's  system  in  general."  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Ohio  Wesleyan University 
iu  1881.  Dr.  Bowne  was  married  at  Whitestone, 
L.  I.,  in  1875,  to  Kate,  daughter  of  John  Morrison. 
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SCHOTJLiER,  James,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  West  Cambridge  (now  Arlington),  Mass., 
Marcli  20,  1839,  eldest  son  of  William  and  Eliza 
(Warren)  Schouler.  His  father  was  honorably 
known  in  Massachusetts  for  many  years  as  a  jour- 
nalist and  public  man,  serving  as  adjutant-general 
of  that  state  during  the  entire  period  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  the  author  of  "History  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  Civil  War, "  a  work  of  two  volumes. 
The  family  is  Scotch,  from  Glasgow  and  its  environs, 
where  several  members  attained  local  distinction; 
and  the  family  surname  is  properly  written  Scouler. 
James  Schouler  (or  Scouler),  the' grandfather  of  the 
present  James,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  in  1815,  from  Kilbarchan,  a  village  near 
Glasgow,  his  son  William  being  then  an  infant,  and 
with  good  success  established  calico-printing  facto- 
ries in  West  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  such  as  he 
had  previously  carried  on  in  Scotland.  The  eldest 
grandson,  James  Schouler,  who  was  named  from 
this  immigrant,  and  founder  of  a  new  American 
family,  received  a  liberal  education  at  Lowell  and 
Boston,  and  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1859.  After  a  year  spent  in  teaching 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  aud  in  general 
studies,  he  prepared  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar  in  1862,  having 
meanwhile  assisted  his  father  for  several  months  in 
the  adjutant-general's  office,  while  the  first  Massachu- 
setts troops  were  being  sent  to  the  front.  He  soon 
left  his  law  practice  to  serve  among  the  nine  months' 
troops  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  43d  Massachusetts  regiment  was  detailed  on 
U.  S.  signal  service.  Returning  home  in  1864,  he 
resumed  his  law  practice,  being  also  appointed  a 
public  administrator  by  Gov.  Andrew;  since  that 
time  he  has  resided  constantly  in  Boston,  though 
passing  much  of  the  year  in  Washington  city,  or  in 
travel,  or  at  his  summer  cottage  among  the  White 
Mountains,  at  Intervale,  X.  H.  Camp  exposure, 
while  he  was  in  service  during  the  civil  war,  brought 
on  a  partial  deafness,  which  increased  so  greatly 
after  1865  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  large 
law  practice  he  had  built  up,  and  to  devote  his  time 
chiefly  to  labors  of  the  pen,  and  such  has  since  been 
his  somewhat  secluded  course  of  life.  He  was  not 
without  experience  and  reputation  as  a  speaker  and 
advocate,  and  when  in  1884  he  was  invited  to  lecture 
before  law  students  upon  a  subject  already  treated  in 
one  of  his  text-books,  he  found  his  service  so  well 
appreciated  that  he  determined  to  devote  part  of  his 
time  regularly  thenceforward  to  that  line  of  work, 
though  unable  to  conduct  oral  recitations  with  ad- 
vantage. He  has  since  extended  his  labors  very 
considerably  in  that  direction,  being  occupied  in 
legal  and  historical  instructions  at  three  universities. 
His  hopeful  intention  at  the  time  he  left  college  was 
to  be  a  college  professor  some  day,  and  events  seem 
to  have  developed  him  in  that  direction,  though  by  a 
process  and  under  drawbacks  which  then  could 
least  have  been  expected.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  busily  engaged  in  writing  legal 
treatises  which  have  taken  rank  as  standard  works 
in  the  profession :  "  The  Law  of  the  Domestic 
Relations"  (1870);  "Personal  Property,"  (2  vols., 
1873-76);  "  Bailments,  Including  Carriers  "  (1880); 
"Husband  and  Wife"  (1882);  "Executors  and 
Administrators"  (1883);  "Wills"  (1887).  He  has 
also  gained  distinction  in  general  literature  by  his 
"History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution, 1783-1865,"  prepared  during  the  intervals  of 
professional  labors,  a  work  of  six  volumes  (1880-99). 
"Historical  Briefs"  (1896)  is  a  collection  of  fugitive 
papers.  He  has  also  written  a  short  "Life  of  Thomas 
Jeffereon"  (1893),  and  "Constitutional  Studies,  State 
and  Federal  "  (1897).  Since  1884,  he  has,  besides, 
been  a  lecturer  at  the  Boston  University  Law  School 


and  in  the  National  University  Law  School  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  From  the  latter  institution  he  received 
in  1891  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Since  1891 
he  has  also  lectured  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  upon  American  constitutional  law  and 
political  history.  He  was  married  in  Boston,  Dec. 
20,  1870,  to  Emily  Fuller,  daughter  of  Asa  F.  and 
Mehitable  (Fuller)  Cochran. 

TUCKER,  George  Fox,  lawyer,  legislator  and 
author,  was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Bristol  co.,  Mass., 
Jan.  19,  1852,  son  of  Charles  Russell  and  Dorcas 
(Fry)  Tucker.  His  ancestors,  who  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  were  among  the  early  seltlera 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  and  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island;  since  1660  seven  successive  generations  of  the 
family  have  lived  either  at  Dartmouth  or  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  His  father  was  a  leading  merchant  of  the 
latter  place.  The  sou  obtained  his  preparatoiy  edu- 
cation at  the  Friends'  Seminary,  New  Bedford,  and 
the  Fiiends"  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1873;  at  the  Boston 
University  Law  School  in  1875,  having  previously- 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  George  Marston  &  Wil- 
liam Crapo,  of  New  Bedford;  was  admitted  to  tlie 
bar  in  1876,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  New 
Bedford.  In  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee.  In  1882  he  removed  his  office  to  Boston, 
wliere  he  was  associated  with  his  former  preceptor, 
the  Hon.  George  Marston,  at  that  time  attorney- 
general  of  the  commonwealth.  He  retained  his  resi- 
dence at  New  Bedford  and  in  1889  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  by  the  Republicans  of  the  6th 
district  of  Bristol  county,  serving  during  his  teim  of 
office  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  bills  in  the 
third  reading  and  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
rules  and  on  constitutional  amendments.  In  1892  he 
was  appointed  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Tucker 
is  a  member  of  the  St.  Botolph,  University  and  Press 
clubs  of  Boston  and  of  the  Wamsutta  Club  of  New 
Bedford.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "Manual  of  Wills " 
(1884);  "The  Monroe  Doctrine"  (1885);  "Manual 
of  Business  Corporations"  (1888),  "Notes  on  the 
U.  S.  Revised  Statutes"  (1889),  aud  "The  Federal 
Income  Tax "  (1894).  in  association  with  John  M. 
Gould;  "A  Quaker  Home,"  novel  (1891);  "Manual 
of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  "  (1894);  "  Your 
Will— How  to  Make  It"  (1895);  "Uncle  Gallup's 
Christmas  Dinner  "and  "Mildred  Marvel"  (novels); 
and  ' '  The  Interpretation  of  Statutes,  Special  Writs, 
and  Motions  for  the  New  Trials."  In  1891  Brown 
University  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  upon  him 
in  recognition  of  his  literary'work. 

RUSSELL,  Charles  Theodore,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Princeton,  jNIass.,  Nov.  20,  1815,  son  of 
Charles  and  Persis  (Hastings)  Russell,  and  descend- 
ant ot  AVilliam  Russell,  who  settled  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1645.  His  father,  a  merchant  of 
Princeton,  filled  various  public  offices,  serving  as  post- 
master, town  clerk,  representative  to  the  general  court 
for  eight  successive  years,  state  senator  for  four  terms, 
and  member  of  the  governor's  council  for  three 
years.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1837;  entered  the  law  office  of  Henry  H.  Fuller,  in 
Boston,  and  later  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1839.  In  1839^1  he 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Fuller;  afterwards  he 
practiced  alone  until  1845,  when  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  his  brother  under  the  style  of  C. 
T.  &  T.  H.  Russell,  which  continued  until  his  death. 
Soon  after  beginning  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession Mr.  Russell  became  a  member  of  tbe  Boston 
school  committee,  and  as  such  was  alone  in  that 
body  in  advocating  the  admission  of  colored  children 
to  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  instead  of  confining 
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them  to  special  schools,  as  was  then  the  custom.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
in  1844,  1845  and  1850,  and  of  the  senate  in  1851  and 
1852.  In  1855  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cam- 
'  bridge,  where  he  sei-ved  as  mayor  in  1861  and  1862. 
In  1877  and  1878  he  was  state  senator  from  Middle- 
sex county.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Theological  School  at 
Andovor,  Slass.,  and  secretary  of  the  board,  and 
made  the  closing  argument  before  that  board  con- 
cerning the-  five  professors  of  the  institution  who 
were  accused  of  heterodoxy,  and  was  senior  counsel 
for  them  in  the  hearing  of  the  case  before  the  su- 
preme judicial  court.  He  was  a  corporate  member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
INIissions;  a  n^ember  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety; of  the  American  College  aud  Education  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological 
Education  among  the  Indians;  president  of  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Aid  and  of  tlie  Congregational  Club  of 
Boston;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  a  member,  vice-president  and  president  of 
the  Boston  Young  Jlen's  Christian  Association.  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  Boston  University  Law  School 
from  its  organization  until  his  death.  Mr.  Russell 
was  married  in  Boston,  June  1,  1840,  to  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Joseph  Ballister,  a  prominent 
merchant.  They  had  six  daughters  aud  four  sons, 
two  of  the  latter  being  the  late  William  E.  Russell, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Charles  T.  Russell, 
Jr. ,  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar.  He  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1896. 

PARSONS,  !Frank,  author  and  educator,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Nov.  14,  1854,  son  of 
Edward  and  Alice  (Rhees)  Par- 
sons; of  English  ancestry  on  liis 
father's  side  and  of  Scotch- Welsh 
on  his  mother's.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  home  and 
at  Aaron  Academy,  near  Mount 
Holly,  enabling  him  to  enter 
Cornell  University  in  the  sopho- 
more year.  He  was  graduated 
there  in  1873  in  the  mathematical 
and  engineering  couree,  and  then 
obtained  a  position  on  the  en- 
gineering staflE  of  a  new  railway; 
but  the  panic  of  1873  threw  the 
company  into  bankruptcy,  and  he 
began  teaching  in  a  district  school 
atSouthbridge,  Mass. , from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  the  liigh 
school,  to  instruct  in  higher  matli- 
ematics,  history,  elocution  aud 
other  branches.  Later  he  became  a  professor  of  art, 
having  charge  of  drawing  and  painting  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  town.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Southbridge  under  Judge  A.  J.  Bartholomew,  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  F.  P.  Goulding  at  Worcester,  and 
was  ad  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1881 .  He  opened  an  office 
in  Boston,  became  a  legal  text  writer  for  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  and  for  two  years  lectured  on  English 
literature  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  substance  of  these  lectures  was  published 
iu  1889  as  the  "World's  Best  Books."  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  of  Boston 
University.  In  1897,  without  resigning  his  chair  in 
Boston,  he  became  professor  of  history  and  political 
science  iu  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  re- 
maining there  for  two  years.  With  the  aid  of  his  col- 
leagues he  planned  a  college  of  economic  and  social 
investigation,  and  at  the  national  political  and  so- 
cial conference  in  Buffalo,  June.  1899,  he  called  a 
special  meeting  of  those  interested  in  academic  free- 
dom and  presented  his  plans.  The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  the  idea  by  the  convention,  the  subscrip- 
tion of  a  considerable  sum  and  appointment  of  trus- 


tees to  organize  the  Ruskin  College  of  Social  Science, 
Trenton,  Mo. ,  in  whicli  Prof.  Parsons  became  dean  of 
the  lecture  extension  department  aud  professor  of  his- 
tory and  economics,  retaining,  liowever,  his  lecture- 
ship in  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University.  This 
college  has  centers  of  work  iu  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  and  California,  Boston 
aud  Chicago  being  the  points  at  which  it  is  planned 
to  develop  the  system  most  completely;  in  addition, 
he  is  lecturer  for  the  National  Direct  Legislation 
League  ;  chairman  of  the  lecture  department  of  the 
Social  Reform  Union ;  president  of  the  National 
League  for  Promoting  the  Public  Ownership  of 
Monopolies;  director  of  the  Industrial  Brotherhood  ; 
member  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club;  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association;  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Art,  Science  and  Letters,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  ;  delegate 
with  Henry  D.  Lloyd  to  represent  American  co- 
operators  in  the  International  Co-operative  Union  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1900.  His  platform  work  is 
characterized  by  great  clearness  and  depth  of 
thought,  abundance  of  striking  facts  and  a  power  of 
humor  and  imagination  which  can  be  very  telling 
when  he  cares  to  use  it.  He  combines  in  high 
degree  the  power  of  searching  analysis  and  broad 
constructiveness,  the  latter  being  the  most  pro- 
nounced characteristic  of  liismind.  He  has  published 
numerous  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on  eco- 
nomic aud  sociologic  subjects ;  is  editor  of  "  Morse 
on  Banks  and  Banking  ";  "  May  on  Insurance,"  and 
other  texts,  and  author  of  many  books.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are:  "Pliilosophy  of  Mutualism"  (writ- 
ten in  1890),  which  was  highly  commended  bj'  his 
friend,  Phillips  Brooks;  "  Our  Country's  Need;  or,  a 
Scientific  Systemof  Industry  "  (1894);  "Compulsoiy 
Arbitration"  (1897);  "Rational  Money"  (1898); 
"The  Telegraph  Monopoly  "  (1896);  "The  People's 
Lamps  "  (1895);  "  The  Drift  of  Our  Century  "  (1897); 
"Legal  Aspects  of  Monopoly",  (1898);  "Public 
Ownership  of  Monopolies"  (1892);  "The  City  for 
the  People"  (1900);  "New  Political  Econo'my" 
(1899);  "Power  of  the  Ideal"  (1899);  "Great  Move- 
xneuts  of  the  19th  Century"  (1901).  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  Prof.  Ely's  books  on  economic  and  sociologic 
subjects  and  to  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Social  Reform." 
Prof.  Parsons  is  unmarried. 

PILI^SBUBT,  Albert  Enoch,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Milford,  N.  H.,  Aug.  19,  1849.  son  of  Josiah 
Webster  and  Elizabeth  (Dinsmoor)  Pillsbury,  and  a 
descendant  of  William  Pillsbury,  who  came  from 
Derbyshire  and  settled  in  Newbury  (now  Newbury- 
port),  Mass.,  in  1041.  His  great-grandfather,  Parker 
Pillsburv,  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and 
Parker  I'iUsbury,  distinguished  as  an  anti-slavery 
oratoK,  was  his  uncle.  He  attended  the  high  school 
in  his  native  town,  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ips- 
wich, N.  H.,  and  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,Mass., 
where  he  was  graduated,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1867,  but  did  not  finish  the  course.  He  read  law 
with  James  Dinsmoor,  his  uncle,  at  Sterling,  111., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  Returning  to 
the  East,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar 
in  1871  and  began  practicing  in  Boston.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1876,  1877  and 
1878.  From  the  beginning  he  took  his  place  among 
the  leaders.  He  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1884, 
and  twice  re-elected,  being  president  of  the  senate  in 
1885  and  again  in  1886.  In  1891-93  he  was  at- 
torney-general of  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Pillsbury 
is  in  extensive  practice  as  counsel  for  several  cor- 
porations ;  is  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Co.,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Frank- 
lin Savings  Bank.  Since  1896  he  has  been  lecturer 
on  constitutional  law  in  the  Law  School  of  Boston 
University,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Boston.     He  is  a 
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member  of  the  Algonquin,  Art  and  University  clubs; 
of  the  Massachusetts,  Middlesex  and  other  political 
clubs;  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  various  other  scientific,  charitable  and 
literary  societies.  He  was  given  an  honorory  degree 
by  Harvard  in  1891. 

MITCHEIili,  Hinckley  Gilbert,  clergyman, 
educator,  and  author,  was  born  at  Lee,  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1846,  eldest  child  of  James  and 
Sarah  Gilbert  (Thomas)  Mitchell.  Barnabas  Mit- 
chell, his  great-grandfather,  was  a  soldier  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  5th  regiment  of  the  Connecticut  line, 
enlisting  July  9,  1781,  but  from  what  part  of  the 
state  is  unknown.  James  Mitchell's  mother,  Cath- 
erine Hinckley,  was  descended  from  Samuel  Hinck- 
ley of  Plymouth  colony,  first  of  tlie  name  in  this 
country;  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  John  Thomas, 
an  emigrant  from  Nevin,  Wales,  and  Sarah  Gilbert, 
a  native  of  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  the  birth  of 
Hinckley  Mitchell,  his  parents  removed  to  Prospect, 
N.  Y.,  then  after  two  years  to  West  Branch,  and 
finally  to  Remsen,  in  the  same  state.  Young  Mit- 
chell was  educated  at  Talley  Seminary,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletowu, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1873.  He  studied  theology  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, earning  his  own  support  by  teaching  and 
writing,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1876. 
Midway  in  his  theological  course,  Mr.  Mitchell,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dean  Latimer,  had  begun  to  give 
special  attention  to  exegesis.  He  spent  nearly  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  studying  with 
Delitzsch,  Fleischer,  and  others,  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1879.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  he  joined  the  Central  New  York  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  received 
an  appointment  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  but  before  he 
had  finished  the  first  year  in  the  ministry  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  teach  Latin  and  Hebrew  at  Wes- 
leyan University.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  1883,  when  he  was  called  to  Boston  University, 
where  he  is  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  and  instructor  in  Assyrian  lan- 
guages. Prof.  Mitchell  wrote  "Hebrew  Lessons" 
(1884),  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  theological 
schools;  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Amos,  and 
another  on  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and 
translated  from  the  French  a  work  (Piepenbring's) 
on  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  leading  theological  periodicals 
of  the  country,  especially  the  "Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  of  which  he  was  editor  for  six  years. 
Prof.  Mitchell  was  married  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
June  29, 1880,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  .Joshua  R.  Stan- 
ford, of  Alton,  111.   He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 

CROSS,  Charles  Robert,  physicist,  was  born 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1848,'  son  of  George  and 
Lucy  Ann  Cross.  His  ancestors  settled  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  about  1635,  and  members  of  the  family  were 
piominent  shipbuilders  at  Newburyport  during 
colonial  and  revolutionary  times.  Prof.  Cross 
studied  at  the  Putnam  School,  Newburyport,  and 
(after  spending  a  year  in  teaching)  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1870.  Immediately  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  physics  in  that  institution;  was  promoted 
to  be  assistant  professor  in  1871,  and  full  professor 
in  1875.  In  the  winter  of  1876-77,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  physics.  From  1878  to 
1882  his  principal  occupation  consisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work  of  the  institute  in  physics,  an 
increasing  portion  of  which  related  to  the  new  tech- 
nical applications  of  electricity.     In  1882  at  his  sug- 


gestion a  complete  course  in  electrical  engineering 
was  established  by  the  corporation  of  the  institute,  of 
which  the  details  as  well  as  the  general  plans  were 
laid  out  by  him.  This  was  tlie  first"  course  of  the 
kind  to  be  opened  in  this  coimtry,  and  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  year  or  two  by  the  opening  of  similar 
courses  in  various  other  institutions.  During  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  the  course  adopted  by  the  largest 
number  of  students  in  the  institute.  Since  18  he 
has  been  professor  of  physics  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University.  Prof.  Cross  has  published 
numerous  papers,  chiefly  relating  to  acoustics  and 
telephony,  most  of  which  were  originally  published 
in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  has  given  many  public 
courses  of  lectures  in  Boston  iu  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute and  elsewhere,  relating  to  physics  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  to  which  subject  he  has  given  es- 
pecial attention;  he  has  also 
been  consulted  by  the  leading 
electrical  corpoiations  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  various  electrical 
inventions.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  a  member  of 
the  Rumford  committee  of  that 
society;  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers; 
of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  of  various  other  scientific 
bodies.  He  was  president  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
in  1881 ;  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  pre- 
sided over  one  of  tlie  three  sec- 
tions of  the  international  con- 
gress of  electricians  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  fair  in  1893.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.     He  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Mariana  Pike. 

ANGELIi,  Henry  Clay,  opthalmologist  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  27, 
1839,  son  of  Daniel  and  Phebe  (Aldrich)  Angell,  and 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Angell  (1618-85),  whose  son 
was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of  Roger  Williams. 
Througli  his  father  Dr.  Angell  is  descended  from 
several  otlier  founders  of  Rhode  Island.  One  of 
his  ancestors,  Col.  Samuel  Angell,  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  while  Col.  Israel  and  Col. 
John  Angell  served  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
was  g-aduated  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  in  1853,  and  later  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  After  four  years'  study  in  the 
hospitals  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he 
settled  in  Boston.  On  the  foundation  of  Boston 
University  he  became  professor  of  optlialmology  in 
its  medical  school,  and  held  the  position  for  twenty 
years.  His  technical  writings  include : ' '  Diseases  of 
the  Eye"  (7th  ed.,  1892),  and  "How  to  Take  Care 
of  Our  Eyes"  (1880;  4th  ed.,  1890).  He  is  the 
author  of  "Records  of  William  Morris  Hunt" 
(1879)  and  of  papers  on  art  topics  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  and  the  "American  Art  Review."  He 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  making  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  the  Barbizon  schooL  In  his  own 
words,  he  is  "an  amateur  painter,  an  amateur  mu- 
sician and  an  amateur  farmer";  was  president  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston,  and  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
and  several  organizations  of  similar  nature;  also  a 
member  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Angell  was  married,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1859,  to 
Martha  J.,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Clarissa  (Walter) 
Bartlett,  and  grandniece  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  New 
Hampshire, signer  of  theDeclarationof  Independence. 
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WHARTON,  Francis,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  March  7,  1830,  son  of 
Thomas  Isaac  and  Arabella  (Griffith)  Wharton  and 
descendant  of  Thomas  Wharton,  of  Westmoreland, 
England,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  about 
1683.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of 
the  revisers  of  the  civil  code  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
author  of  a  number  of  legal  works,  including  "Re- 
ports of  Cases  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." Francis  Wliarton  was  gi'aduated  at  Yale 
in  1839,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Philadelphia  for  thirteen  j'ears,  being 
assistant  attoruej'-geueral  in  1845.  In  1856-63  he 
was  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  English  literature 
and  history  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio;  in  1862  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
by  Bishop  Bedell,  at  Cleveland,  and  in  1863  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  took  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.  In  1887  the  Episcopal  Tlieological 
School  was  established  at  Cambridge,  and  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  homi- 
letics  and  pastoral  care.  He  held  this  position  until 
1883,  having  meantime  (1869)  resigned  his  rectorship. 
Mr.  Wharton  became  the  leading  authority  on  in- 
ternational law  in  this  country,  and  lectured  on  that 
subject  in  the  law  school  of  Boston  University.  In 
March,  1885,  he  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  de- 
partment of  state.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to 
Washington,  and  resided  there  until  his  death.  In 
1888,  by  resolution  of  congress,  he  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  a  new  edition  of  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  the  United  States  in  the  revolutionary 
period,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  his  work.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer.  His  principal  works  were: 
"Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States" 
(1846;  7th  ed.,  3  vols.,  1874);  "Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments and  Pleas  "  (1849);  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Homicide  in  the  United  States"  (1855);  "Treatise  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence "  with  Dr.  M.  Stille  (1855; 
2d  ed.,  with  additions  by  A.  Stille,  1860);  "Treatise 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  "  (1872);  "Commentary  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Civil  Issues"  (2  vols.,  1877); 
" Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts"  (2  vols., 
1883);  "  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the 
United  States"  (3  vols.,  1886).  Several  of  his  works 
were  translated  into  German  and  Spanish.  The  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  hiin  by  Kenyon 
College  in  1865,  and  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1883,  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  Kenyon  in  1866. 
Dr.  Wharton  was  married  in  Pliiladelpliia,  in  1853, 
to  Sidnej-,  daughter  of  Comegys  Paul,  of  that  city. 
She  died  in  1854,  and  in  1860  he  was  married  to 
Helen,  daughter  of  Lewis  R.  and  Mary  (Hazleliurst) 
Ashhurst.  Dr.  Wharton  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  21,  1889, 

BIGEIiOW,  Melville  Madison,  lawyer,  was 
born  near  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  Aug.  3,  1846,  son 
of  William  and  Daphne  (Mattison)  Bigelow.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  the'  son  inherited  a 
love  of  learning  and  a  taste  for  literature.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1866,  and  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  took  the  double  degree  of  Ph.D.  and 
A.M.,  in  1879.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  tlie  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,Ill.,iii  1896.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868.  He  is  a  professor  of  lawin  BostonUuiversity.and 
also  has  delivered  law  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  Northwestern  University.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  legal  subjects, 
including  "Law  of  Estoppel  "  (5th  ed.,  1890);  "Law 
of  Fraud,"  (2  vols.,  1888,  1890);  "Law  of  Torts" 
{7th  ed.,  1901);  "History  of  Procedure  in  England  " 
(London,  1880);  "The  Law  of  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques  "  (3d  ed.,  1900),  and  "The  Law  of  Wills  " 
(1898).  His  "  Law  of  Torts"  was  adopted  as  a  text- 
book by  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Cam- 


bridge, England,  and  afterwards  republished  there 
by  the  University  Press,  as  edited  by  the  author. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  adoption 
of  an  Americjin  law  book  by  an  English  university. 
This  and  other  works  have  given  liini  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  writer.  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  addition,  is 
editor  of  "Placita  Anglo-I^oiniauuica "  (London, 
1879);  Story's  "Equity  Jurisprudence"  (13th  ed., 
1886);  "  Story  on  the  Constitution  "  (4th  ed.,  1891), 
and  "Jarman  on  Wills"  (6th  ed.  under  the  inter- 
national copyright  law).  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Societj'  and  of  several 
other  learned  societies,  also  of  the  Society  of  Colon- 
ial Wars  and  of  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  is  well  kuowu  in  Europe,  and  has  three 
times  been  made  an  honorary  member  (18S9,  1894, 
and  1897)  of  the  Atheufeum  Club  of  London,  the  lead- 
ing literary  club  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  married, 
in  1869,  to  Elizabeth  Chamberlin,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Alfred  Bragg,  of  Milford,  Mass.  She 
died  in  1881,  leaving  a  son,  Leslie  Jlelville,  who  is 
still  living.  In  1883  Dr.  Bigelow  was  married  to 
Cornelia  Fiothingham  Read,  wlio  died  in  1892.  In 
1898  he  was  married  to  Alice  Bradford,  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  S.  Woodman. 

JAMES.  Thomas  Chalkley,  physician,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1766,  son  of  Abel  and 
Mary  (Chalkley)  James,  who  were  Quakers,  of 
Welsh  origin.  His  father  was  a  prominent  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia,  and  at  oue  time  a  member 
of  the  provisional  assembly;  liis  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Chalkley,  the  Quaker  preacher. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School,  and  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  graduated  iu  1787.  After  serving  for  a  year 
as  surgeon  of  an  East  Indiaman.  bound  on  a  trip  to 
Canton,  China,  he  went  to  London  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  completed  his  studies  in  1793.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America,  in  that  year,  he  began  practicing 
in  Philadelphia,  rendering  important  service  during 
the  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  that  scourged 
the  city  in  the  fall.  In  1803  he  established  the 
School  of  Obstetrics  in  that  city;  was  for  twenty-five 
years  physician  and  obstetrician  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital;  was  for  some  j'ears  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Physicians,  and  from  1811  to 
1844  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the  "  Ec- 
lectic Repertory,"  a  medical  journal,  during  its 
eleven  years  of  existence.  He  edited  Burns'  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Midwiferj',"  making  many  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  it,  and  he  also  annotated  Merriman's  "Sy- 
nopsis," using  both  of  these  works  as  text-books  in 
his  classes.  In  1801,  under  the  signature  "P.  D.," 
he  contributed  to  the  "Portfolio"  some  excellent 
translations  of  the  "  Idyls  "  of  Gessuer.  Dr.  .lames 
was  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  25,  1835. 

ADAMS,  Andrew,  jurist,  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford, Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  Dec.  11,  1736,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Fairchild)  Adams.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1760;  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  for  a  time  practiced  at  Stam- 
ford, finally  removing  to  Litchfield  in  1774,  where  he 
became  king's  attorney.  He  was  major  of  militia  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and. later, 
but  for  a  short  time  only,  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  one  of  the  governor's  assistants;  a  member  of 
the  legislature  from  1776  to  1781,  and  several  times 
speaker;  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety;  a  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut  to  the  Continental  congress 
in  1777-78,  1779-80,  and  again  in  1781-82.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1793  chief-justice  of  that  court.  He 
received  from  Yale  College  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Judge  Adams  died  at  Litchfield,  Nov.  26,  1799. 
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O'NEILXi,  James,  actor,  was  born   in  county 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Oct.    14,  1847,  son  of  Edmund 
and  Mary  (O'Neill)  O'Neill.     Witli  liis  parents  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in   1850,  and  settled  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  began  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.     Upon   the  death   of  his  father  he 
worked  at  the  machinists'  trade  for  two  years.     Dis- 
covering remarkable   histrionic   gifts  he  went   to 
Cincinnati  in  1865,  and  studied  under  an  actor  named 
Searaou,  then  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at 
the  National  Theatre.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  National  Theatre,  in  that  city  in   1867,  as 
one  of  the  lords  in   "The   Colleen   Bawn."    The 
role  was  a  very  small  one,  but  the  young  actor 
gave  satisfaction;  later  he  played  occasional  small 
parts  and  finished   the  season  as    "utility  man" 
on  the  regular  list.     In  1868  he  pla}'ed   "utility" 
parts  at  the  Variety  Theatre,    St.   Louis;  in  1869 
he  again  appeared  at  the  National  Theatre,  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  1870  joined  John  T.  Ford's  company  in 
Baltimore,  playing  both  juvenile  and  leading  parts 
throughout  the  South,    distinguishing  himself    as 
Hotspur  to  Hackett's  Falstaff.     In  1871  he  was  en- 
gaged  as  leading  man  by  John  A.  EUsler  at  the 
Academy    of    Music,    Cleveland.      His  i-apid  ad- 
vance   was    largely   due     to    the    fact    that    he 
had  understudied  some  fifty  parts  which  he  never 
was   called   upon   to    act.       His    work    in  Cleve- 
land gave  him  added  reputation,  and  he  became 
leading    man    at    McVicker's    Theatre,    Chicago, 
for  two  seasons.     In  1874  he  formed  the  famous 
Hooley  Comedy  Co.  in   Chicago,  with  such  artists 
as  Harry  Murdoch,  William  H.  Crane,  Nate  Sals- 
bury,  John  Webster,  Fred  Williams,  Louise  Haw- 
thorne and  Clara  Fisher  Maeder.     The  company  be- 
came renowned  for  brilliant  presentations  of  con- 
temporary drama  and  for  its  Shakespearean  Saturday 
nights,  when  Mr.  O'Neill  appeared  in  a  number  of 
rSles.     His  most  notable  part  was  Othello,  which 
was  declared  by  the  critics  as  fully  equal  to  the  best 
portrayals  of  the  jealous  Moor.     In  1876  he  became 
leading  man  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New 
York,  where  he  created  the  parts  in   America  of 
Pierre   Frochard    in    "  The 
Two  Orphans"  and  Valdimir 
in    "The    DanichefEs."    In 
1878    he    returned    to    San 
Francisco  in  "A  Celebrated 
Case "  under    the  manage- 
ment of  A.  M.  Palmer  and 
remained  in  that  city  until 
1881,    appearing    in    Salmi 
Morse's     "  Passion     Play." 
Whilethisplayexcitedstrong 
religious  opposition,  which 
resulted  in  its  withdrawal, 
Mr.    O'Neill    earned    high 
praise  for  his  reverent  and 
tragic  power.   The  manager, 
Henry  E.  Abbey,  intended 
to  produce  it  in  New  York 
city, but  again  religious  senti- 
ment prevailed  and  the  pro- 
duction was  abandoned.     In 
1881  Sir.   O'Neill  appeared 
at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Enoch  Arden,  alter- 
nating nights  with  Salvini.     In  1882,  with  his  own 
company,  he  produced  "An  American  King,"  which 
greatly  increased  his  reputation.     With  this  and  "A 
Celebrated  Case"  he  made  an  extended  southern  tour. 
In  February,  1883,  he  produced  at  Booth's  Theatre 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  which  proved  a  continued  success. 
In  addition  to  "MonteCristo,"  he  has  produced  "The 
Dead   Heart,"    "Fontenelle"  and   "When  Greek 
Meets  Greek."    He  has  also    revived   "  Virginius, 
"Hamlet"  and    "The  Three  Guardsmen."     Mr. 
O'Neill  idds  to  striking  natural  gifts  of  face,  form 
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and  voice  the  art  acquired  by  deep  study  and  con- 
scientious work.  As  a  loraantic  actor  and  a  trage- 
dian he  is  in  the  front;  rank  of  his  profession  and  in 
the  ripe  prime  of  his  powers.  He  was  married,  in 
1877,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Quinlau,  of 
Cleveland,  O. 

BRYANT,  Frank  Augustus,  physician,  was 
born  at  North  Jackson,  Susquelmuua  co. .  Pa.,  Oct. 
18,  1851,  sou  of  Chauncey  E.  and  Hannah  A. 
(Corse)  Bryant,  of  English  descent.  His  great- 
grandfather, Capt.  Daniel  C.  Bryant,  and  his  grand- 
father, Samuel  Bryant,  with  his  five  brothers,  served 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
war  of  1812;  and  his  father,  Chauncey 
E.  Bryant,  as  a  member  of  the  112th 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  in  the  civil 
war.  He  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  of  North  Jackson,  Pa.,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  completed  the 
course  at  the  Windsor  Academy, 
Windsor,  N.  Y.  The  death  of  his 
mother  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of 
age,  and  his  father's  absence  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  threw  him  on 
his  own  resources,  and  his  studies 
were  much  interrupted  that  he  might 
earn  a  livelihood.  He  worked  succes- 
sively on  the  farm,  as  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store  and  in  various  mechan- 
ical occupations.  He  was  ambitious 
to  enter  business  or  professional  life, 
but  a  severe  impediment  in  speech, 
inherited  from  his  father,  prevented  this.  In  1879 
he  attended  the  American  Vocal  Institute  in  New 
York  city,  a  school  for  the  correction  of  speech 
defects,  and  such  was  his  interest  in  the  subject  that 
in  the  following  year  he  became  a  teacher  and  equal 
partner  in  the  institution.  While  pursuing  this  occu- 
pation, he  attended  the  evening  classes  in  elocution 
at  Cooper  Union,  and  continued  study  in  other 
branches.  He  left  New  York  in  1882,  and  during 
the  next  five  years  continued  his  studies  and  work 
for  the  practical  correction  of  vocal  defects  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  He  realized  his  long 
cherished  desire  to  study  medicine  in  1892,  and  after 
a  three  years'  course  at  Bellevue  Hospital  College, 
was  graduated  in  1895.  With  the  added  advantages 
of  a  thorough  professional  training,  he  was  enabled 
to  formulate  and  to  arrive  at  a  definite  and  intelli- 
gent theory  of  speech  defects.  Unlike  many 
teachers  in  his  specialty,  he  discarded  the  idea  of  a 
fundamental  difference  between  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering, regarding  both  as  nervous  habits  resulting 
from  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  speech  centres  of 
the  brain.  He  also  discarded  the  continuous  use  of 
any  of  the  various  methods  then  in  vogue,  and 
taught  his  pupils  that  there  is  only  one  correct  way 
of  using  the  speech  organs,  viz.:  by  putting  into 
practice  the  rules  and  principles  that  underlie  and 
govern  the  art  of  speech,  and  in  this  way  avoiding 
the  violation,  known  as  stammering.  He  also  intro- 
duced the  theory  that  the  will-power  should  be  de- 
veloped and  directed  to  the  control  of  the  diaphragm 
and  other  muscles  of  respiration,  vocalization  and 
articulation.  Since  1887  he  has  conducted  the  Bryant 
School  for  Stammering  in  New  York  city.  Dr. 
Bryant  has  contributed  to  medical  and  scientific 
literature  on  subjects  connected  with  his  specialty. 
He  has  a  wide  leputation,  and  has  frequently  been 
called  in  consultation  by  other  physicians,  especially 
in  nervous  affections  concerning  speech.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
profession  generally.  In  1871  Dr.  Bryant  was  mar- 
ried to  Miranda  S.,  daughter  of  Alvan  P.  Mitchell, 
of  Hollisterville,  Pa.  She  died  in  1888,  leaving  two 
gons,  who  aid  their  father  in  his  work. 
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STJXLIVAN,  George,  congressman,  was  born  at 
Durham,  N.  H.,  Aug^29, 1772,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Wooster)  Sullivan.  His  father  was  a  revolutionary 
soldier  and  was  president  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1786-88  and  1789-90.  James  Sullivan,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  his  uncle.  His  grandfather, 
Owen  Sullivan  (b.  1691;  d.  1796),  was  a  native  of 
Kerry  couuty,  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1723,  first  settling  at  Somersworth,  K.  H.,  and  later 
at  Berwick,  Me.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
speaking  five  languages.  George  Sullivan  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University,  in  1790,  and  after  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  the  law  school  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1794,  continuing  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  acquiring  a  high  reputation. 
He  was  county  solicitor  from  1802  to  1804,  attorney- 
general  from  1805  to  1807,  and  again  from  1815  to 
1835.  He  served  as  a  representative  in  the  general 
court  in  1805  and  1813,  and  in  1811  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  congress,  serving  for  four  years,  and  declining  a 
further  election.  In  1814  and  1815  he  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  state  senate.  Throughout  his 
career  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and 
public  usefulness.  He  was  married  twice:  the  second 
time  to  Philippa  Call,  of  Newburj-port,  Mass.  He 
died  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  June  14,  1838. 

KODGERS,  ■William  Baker,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Coles  county,  111.,  Jan.  7, 1865,  son  of  John  White 
and  Margaret  Elizabeth  (Gil- 
lenwaters)  Rodgei's,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1884  he  entered 
Lincoln  University,  Lincoln, 
111.  ,where  he  obtained  his  colle- 
giate education.  Subsequently 
he  studied  law  at  Cumberland 
Universitj-,  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1891.  The  same  year  Mr.  Rod- 
gers  went  to  Montana  and  be- 
gan to  practice  law  at  Phillips- 
burg.  In  1892  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother,  Hiram  W.  Rod- 
gers,  from  Illinois,  and  they 
immediately  formed  a  partner- 
ship, with  offices  at  Deer  Lodge  and  Phillipsburg;  the 
firm's  present  office  is  at  Anaconda.  They  have 
been  very  successful,  being  engaged  as  counsel  in 
much  important  litigation,  and  have  a  large  and 
growing  business,  ilr.  Rodgers  early  took  an  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  in  1892  was  elected  attor- 
ney of  Deer  Lodge  county  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  although  the  county  was  then 
largely  Democratic.  In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  served  on  the  judiciary  committee, 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  state  boards  and  officers. 
In  October,  1897,  he  was  appointed  assistant  U.  S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana,  and  his  services 
proving  highly  satisfactory,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment as  if.  S.  attorney  in  February,  1898,  which 
position  he  still  occupies  (1901).  He  is  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  college  fraternity.  He  was 
married,  on  June  17,  1896,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
William  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Shepherd)  Knowles,  of 
Petersburg,  111.     They  have  one  child. 

HAWES,  Joel,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  at  Medway,  Mass.,  Dec.  32, 1789.  His  parents 
were  in  poor  circumstances,  and  he  had  few  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  early  youth.  By  persever- 
ance and  force  of  ability  he  surmounted  all  obstacles, 
and  after  graduating  at  Brown  University,  in  1813, 
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he  pursued  a  theological  course  at  Andover;  was 
oixlained  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  4,  1818.  He  early  acquired 
distinction  as  an  author  and  a  preacher  of  no  mean 
abilitj',  and  throughout  his  long  and  useful  pastorate, 
for  he  remained  at  Hartford  until  his  death,  he  was 
largely  occupied  with  literary  work.  His  "  Lectures 
to  Young  Men  on  Character  and  Reading,  "were  pop- 
ular, both  in  England  and  America,  100,000  copies 
having  circulated  in  the  United  States  alone.  He 
published  in  1830  "  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  New  England,"  consisting  of  six  lectures 
in  which  the  constitution  and  order  of  the  primitive 
churches,  the  origin  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England,  and  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  set  forth  from  a  Puritan  point  of  view.  ' '  These 
topics,"  says  the  "Quarterly  Christian  Spectator," 
' '  have  been  treated  by  one  who  sincerely  believes 
and  cordially  loves  the  principles,  character,  and 
institutions  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  they  have 
been  handled  with  ability  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  candor.  The  author  loves  truth,  and  seeks 
it  diligently;  judges  with  discrimination,  and  pre- 
sents the  result  of  all  his  studies  in  a  style  of  great 
simplicity  and  perspicuity."  He  published  besides 
numerous  seamons  in  the  "National  Preacher"  and 
elsewhere,  and  frequent  contributions  to  the  "  Quar- 
terly Reviews"  and  the  religious  press,  the  following 
works:  "  Memoir  of  Normand  Smith"  (1839);  "Char- 
acter Everything  to  the  Young"  (1843);  "Religions 
of  the  East,  with  Impressions  of  Foreign  Travel" 
(1845);  " Looking-Glass  for  the  Ladies"  (1845); 
"Washington  and  Jay"  (1850);  "Letters  on  Univer- 
salism";  "Centuiy  Address;  Delivered  at  Hartford, 
Nov.  9, 1835";  "  An  Offering  to  Home  Missionaries" 
(1805);  "Reminiscences  of  Revivals  of  Religion  in 
the  Fii-st  Church  at  Hartford,  Conn."  (1865);  "  Ser- 
mons, Experimental  and  Practical "  (1866).  His 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  a  well-known  missionary  in 
Turkey.  Dr.  Hawes  died  at  Gilead,  Conn., 'June  5, 
1867. 

McMAHON,  John  Van  Laer,  lawyer  and  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  18, 1800, 
son  of  Nathan  McMahon,  of  Scotch- Irish  ancestry. 
His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Matthew  Van  Laer,  of 
Williamsport,  Md.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Pi-yice- 
ton  College,  in  1817,  taking  the  highest  honore;  he 
then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1821.  He  was  shortly  after  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  from  Alleghany  countj',  and  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  that  body,  taking  a  memorable 
stand  in  favor  of  granting  equality  of  civil  rights  to 
the  Hebrew.  His  success  at  the  bar  was  immediate, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  lost  a  case,  while 
he  was  known  as  the  most  popular  orator  in  Mary- 
land, being  possessed  of  a  commanding  presence, 
a  superb  voice  and  a  high  order  of  eloquence.  In 
1826  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was  twice  again 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Jackson  Democrat. 
Although  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jackson  party,  he  finally 
left  it  on  account  of  the  United  States  Bank  ques- 
tion. During  the  "Log  Cabin"  and  "Hard  Cider" 
campaign  of  1840,  he  was  chairman  of  an  immense 
ratification  meeting  at  which  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  present,  and  opened  the  proceedings 
by  saying:  "Let  the  nation  come  to  order.  The 
mountains  have  sent  forth  their  rills;  the  hillsides 
their  streams;  the  valleys  their  rivers;  and  lo,  the 
avalanche  of  the  people  is  here."  He  drew  the 
charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  first 
incorporating  act  of  the  kind  ever  prepared  in  this 
country,  and  was  for  several  years  counsel  for  the 
raili'oad.     For  some  reason  he  refused  many  tenders 
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of  office,  among  them  a  cab'inet  appointment,  a 
U.  S.  senatorship,  when  only  his  consent  was  nec- 
essary for  his  election,  and  positions  on  the  bench. 
He  would  never  make  a  speech  outside  his  native 
state.  The  failure  of  his  eyesight  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  profession  about  1855,  and  much  of 
his  later  life  was  spent  iu  Ohio.  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  in  1869. 
He  published,  iu  1831,  "An  Historical  View  of  Mary- 
land, "  which  is  a  standard  authority  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  province  of  Baltimore.  In  general  he  was 
reserved,  dignified  and  rather  austere,  but  the  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries  was  that  "McMahon  possessed 
extraordinary  gifts  as  a  lawyer  and  one  of  the 
fluest  intellects  that  ever  adorned  the  bar."  He  was 
never  married,  and  died  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  June 
15,  1871. 

HEK.NBEL,  ■William,  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1764,  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  studied  medicine.  He  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  revolutionary  armj-  iu  Virginia,  but  becom- 
ing afflicted  with  deafness  he  refused  to  apply  for 
the  diploma  to  wliich  his  attainments  in  medicine 
had  fully  entitled  him,  under  the  idea  that  his  infirnuty 
incapacitated  him.  Practicing  gratuitously  among 
the  poor  of  Philadelphia,  be  was  known  far  and  wide, 
and  his  benevoleuce  in  other  ways  made  him  promi- 
nent. He  was  au  ardent  student  of  chemistry  and 
was  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
1840—49,  resigning  in  the  latter  year  on  account  of 
infirmities.  He  was  for  a  great  number  of  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Re- 
covery of  Drowned  Per.sons.  Mr.  Herubel  died  in 
Philadelphia,  June  12,  1851. 

AliliEN,  John  W.,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1802,  son  of  John 
Allen,  a  native  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. ,  who 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Connecticut,  represented  that  state  in  the  last  con- 
gress held  in  Philadelphia.  The  son  left  Jjitchfield 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  going  to  Clienaugo  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  received  a  fair  classical  education 
and  studied  law.  He  settled  in  Cleveland,  O.,  iu  . 
1825,  and  in  the  following  j-ear  began  to  practice  his 
profession.  From  1831  to  1835  inclusive,  he  was 
annually  elected  president  of  the  village  corporation, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Ohio  from  1835 
to  1837.  In  1841  he  was  mayor  of  Cleveland.  He 
was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  in  1837-41, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  militia 
-  and  military  affairs  In  1847  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  legislative  charter  for  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the  company.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  five  state  commissioners 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Ohio.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
agent  of  the  state  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Ohio 
against  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  grants 
of  land  in  aid  of  canals,  a  commission  which  kept 
him  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  five  years,  and  in 
wliich  he  was  very  successful.  In  1870  he  received 
from  Pres.  Grant'the  appointment  of  postmaster  of 
Cleveland,  and  again  in  1874,  serving  in  this  capacity 
until  1875,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  married, 
first,  to  Ann  Maria  Perkins,  of  Warren,  O. ;  second, 
to  Harriet  C.  Mather,  of  New  London  county.  Conn., 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

PRATT,  Daniel  Darwin,  senator,  was  born 
in  Palermo,  Waldo  co..  Me.,  Oct.  23,  1813,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Sarah  Rogers  (Hill)  Pratt.  His  father 
(b.  1780;  d.  1864),  was  a  practicing  physician  of 
Maine,  and  the  son  of  David  Pratt,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution.  When  a  child  he  removed,  with  his 
parents,  to  Fenuer,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.     His  early 


education  was  received  in  the  seminary  at  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Hamilton  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1831  with  the  valedictory.  In 
1832  he  went  to  Indiana,  where  he  taught  school, 
and  in  1834,  removing  to  Indiansipolis,  wrote  in  the 
olHce  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  studied  law.  In 
1836  he  settled  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  acquired 
much  local  fame  as  an  orator.  In  1851  and  1853  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature;  in  1860  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention,  officiating  as 
leading  secretary,  and  in  1868  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative from  Indiana  to  the  41st  congress.  In 
January,  1869.  he  was  electeil  a  senator  in  congress 
for  the  term  ending  in  1875,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tees on  pensions,  claims,  and  District  of  Columbia. 
In  Maj',  1875,  he  was  appoiulcd,  by  Pres.  Grant, 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  remaining  in  office 
until  August,  1876.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  wiis  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Hamilton  College  in  1872.  He 
was  married,  Nov.  28,  1839,  to  Sophia  J.  James,  of 
Rising  Sun,  Ind.  She  died  in  1861,  and  he  was 
married  the  second  time,  3Iay  22,  1865,  to  Jane 
Warren.  His  death  occurred  at  Logansport,  Ind. , 
June  17,  1877. 

BOTSFORD,  Elmer  Francis^  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Burke,  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1861,  son  of 
Henry  and  Jennie  (Brpm- 
ley)  Botsford.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1886,  meanwhile  teach- 
ing scliool  and  studying 
law  with  Beckwith,  Bar- 
nard &  Wheeler,  of  Plalts- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1889, 
he  opened  an  office  at 
Plattsburg,  later  forming 
a  partnership  with  George 
H.  Beckwith  under  the 
firm  name  of  Beckwith  & 
Botsford,  since  which  time 
he  has  continued  to  prac- 
tice in  the  same  place,  the 
firm  name  at  present  being 
Botsford,  Merrihew  &  Al- 
len. For  several  years  he 
was  corporation  counsel 
for  the  city,  and  he  is 
now  (1901)  attorney  and 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Platts- 
burg; director  of  the  New  York  Building,  Loan 
and  Banking  Co.;  secretary,  treasurer  and  man- 
aging director  of  the  Joseph  Ladue  Mining  and 
Development  Co.,  of  Yukon,  and  secretary,  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  Ladue  Yukon  Transportation  Co. 
Mr.  Botsford  has  made  three  trips  through  Alaska 
and  the  Klondike  region,  and  he  is  attorney  for  Joseph 
Ladue,  founder  of  Dawson  City  and  for  the  Dawson 
Town  Site  Co.,  at  Dawson,  Canada.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lakeside  Club,  Plattsburg;  Transporta 
tion  Club,  New  York  city;  Dartmouth  College  Club; 
Psi  Upsilon  Club;  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association 
of  New  York  city;  Frontier  Lodge  74,  F.  &  A.  M., 
Franklin,  Vt.;  the  Oriental  Temple,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
He  is  a  Knight  Templar,  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society.  He  was  married,  June 
29,  1892,  to  Katherine  L.,  daughter  of  Emory  M. 
and  Mary  B.  Lyon,  and  has  one  child,  Benedict 
Lyon  Botsford. 

KNAPP,  Chauncey  L.,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  Feb.  26,  1809. 
He  commenced  active  public  life  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  a  printing-office  in 
Montpelier,  and  was  elected  reporter  for  the  legis- 
lature in  1833.     For  some  years  he  was  co-proprietor 
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and  editor  of  the  "  State  Journal."  To  him  was 
awarded  the  credit,  while  editing  the  "Journal,"  of 
first  nominating  Gen.  Harrison  for  tlie  presidency, 
which  resulted  in  his  obtaining  the  electoral  votes  of 
Vermont  four  years  before  he  was  really  elected. 
He  was  elected  secretary  of  state  in  1836,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  four  years;  removing  to 
^Massachusetts  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
state  senate  in  1851,  and  was  elected  a  represen- 
tative to  the  34th  congress.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  35th  congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.  Mr.  Knapp's  tastes  led  him 
to  the  study  of  mechanics,  and  in  all  his  public 
positions  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mechani- 
cal interests  of  his  constituents. 

CAKTEB,  lieon  Marks,  banker  and  financier, 
was  born  at  Shreveport,  La.,  July  11,  1855,  son  of 
Louis  Everett  and  Bettie  Hunter  (Rainey)  Carter. 
At  an  early  age  he  evinced  a  decided  taste  for 
finance,  and  in  1879  began  independently  a  drug 
business.  This  has  so  developed  that  it  commands 
the  leading  markets  cf  northern  Louisiana,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  It  is  now  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Leon  M.  Carter  Drug  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Carter  is  president.  Two  other  large 
mercantile  establishments  have  been  advanced  to 
foremost  positions  in  north  Louisiana  by  Mr.  Carter: 
the  Pleasant  Hardware  Co.  and 
the  Leon  M.  Carter  jewelry  estab- 
lishment. Besides  having  the  care 
of  these  extensive  interests  he  is 
president  of  the  Merchants'  and 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Shreveport,  La. 
For  eleven  years  he  served  as  dep- 
uty internal  revenue  collector  for 
the  district  of  northern  Louisiana. 
He  was  also  collector  of  the  port  at 
Shreveport  until  that  office  was 
abandoned  there.  Mr.  Carter  is 
regarded  as  one  of  Shreveport's 
most  progressive  citizens,  and  is 
always  a  leader  in  enterprises  which 
tend  to  advance  the  interests  of 
that  city.  Although  a  Republican, 
he  claims  among  his  closest  friends 
many  of  the  leading  Democrats  of 
the  state.  He  was  married,  July  8, 
to  Jilattie  Leonard,  daughter  of  Porter  Par- 
sons, of  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  honorable 
families  of  the  South. 
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liAW,  John,  jurist,  was  born  at  Xew  London, 
Conn.,  in  1796,  son  of  Lyman  Law,  who  was  a  law- 
yer and  congressman;  grandson  of  Richard  Law, 
an  eminent  jurist,  of  Connecticut;  and  great-grand- 
son of  Jonathan  Law,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  and  colonial  governor  from  1741 
until  his  deatli,  which  occurred  in  1750.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Connecticut  in  1817.  Soon  afterward  he  emigrated 
to  the  new  state  of  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Vin- 
cennes.  Law  in  a  short  time  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney.and  in  lS23  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
Refusing  a  renomination,  he  was  again  elected  at- 
torney for  his  district,  and  held  that  position  until 
promoted  to  a  judgeship,  which  office  he  held  by 
1-e-elections  for  eight  years.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Pros.  Van  Buren,  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Vincennes,  and  held  the  ofllce  for  four 
years.  In  1851  Judge  Law  removed  to  Evansville, 
and,  with  three  otliors,  purchased  700  acres  of  land 
adjoining  that  place,  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Lamasco.  In  1855  he  was  appointed,  by  Pres. 
Pierce,  judge  of  the  court  of  land  claims,  to  adjudi- 
cate the  claims  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Indiana  and 


Illinois,  and  was  reappointed  in  1856.  In  1860  he 
was  elected  a  representative  frona  Indiana  to  the 
37th  congress,  where  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  the  library  and  on  revolutionary  pensions.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  38th  congress,  serving  during 
this  term  on  the  committees  on  agriculture  and 
revolutionary  pensions,  and  the  select  committee  on 
emigration.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions, he  drew  up  and  reported  the  bill  giving  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution,  of  whom  only  twelve  sur- 
vived, one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  bill 
passed  unanimously.  Judge  Law  was  partial  to  his- 
torical studies,  and  was  president  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  for  several  years.  His  address  on  the 
"  Colonial  History  of  Vincennes,"  firet  delivered  be- 
fore the  Vincennes  Historical  Society,  was  published 
in  1839,  anew  edition.with  additional  notes  and  illus- 
trations, appearing  in  1858.  Aniasa  Learned,  who 
was  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side,  was  in  the 
first  congress  that  sat  under  the  constitution.  He 
died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  Oct.  7,  1873. 

PISCE,  William  Almy,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Scituate,  R.  I.,  Feb.  29,  1824,  son  of  Benja- 
min and  Abigail  (Johnson)  Pirce.  His  father,  who 
died  in  1868,  was  a  farmer,  a  cotton  mill-owner,  and 
for  several  years  a  representative  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island.  The  son  attended  district 
schools,  and  worked  in  mills  and  on  the  farm,  alter- 
nately, until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  at- 
tended the  Smithville  Seminary,  now  Lapham  In- 
stitute. After  that  he  taught  schools  in  the  district, 
and  for  ten  years  had  charge  of  the  store  and  count- 
ing-room of  the  company  of  which  his  father  was  a 
member.  In  1854  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  on  his  own  account,  and  continued 
in  the  business  until  1863.  In  1855  ho  was  elected  a 
state  senator,  and  in  1858  and  1862  was  elected  a 
representative  in  the  Rhode  Island  legislature.  In 
the  latter  3'ear  he  wa3  appointed,  by  Pres.  Lincoln, 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  2d  district  of 
Rliode  Island,  which  position  he  held  until  the  office 
was  abolished  in  Jlay,  1878,  when  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  farming,  in  addition  to  political  and 
official  duties.  In  1879  he  was  again  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .state  house  of  representatives,  being  re- 
elected in  1880  and  1881.  To  the  state  senate  he  was 
again  elected  in  1882.  Mr.  Pirce  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1880,  and  member  of  the  Re- 
publican national  committee  in  1880  and  1884;  was 
a  member  of  the  Republican  state  committee  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  its  chairman  for  fourteen 
years.  In  the  district  convention  of  1880,  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  for  the  47th  congress,  he  had  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  until  the  sixty-eighth  ballot,  when  he 
withdrew  his  name  and  nominated  the  successful 
candidate.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  49th  congress.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  (18687  a  paymaster, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Gould,  commanding  the  state  militia.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Jan.  1,  1865,  to  Asenath  S.,  daughter  of  James 
and  Abigail  (Col  well)  Aldrich,  of  Scituate,  R.  I.,  and 
had  four  children:  Mary  Elizabeth  C,  William  B., 
James  A.  and  Abby  A.  Pirce. 

KNICKEEBOCKER,  Herman,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  1782,  son  of  Jo- 
hannes Knickerbocker,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
revolution,  and  afterward  represented  Rensselaer 
county  in  the  legislature.  His  grandfather,  Hennan 
Jansen  Knickerbocker,  of  Friesland,  Holland,  was 
one  of  the  original  emigrants  to  New  York.  The 
grandson  received  a  good  classical  education,  studied 
law,  and  began  to  practice  in  Albany,  removing 
from  there  to  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  upon  inheriting  a 
large  estate.     He  early  engaged  in  politics,  and  was 
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a  member  of  congress  from  1809  to  1811,  as  a  Fed- 
eralist, but  during  Pres.  Jackson's  administration 
he  became  a  Democrat.  In  1816  he  was  chosen  to 
the  state  assembly,  and  he  also  filled  the  office  of 
judge  of  his  county.  Washington  Irving  alluded  to 
him  as  "  my  cousin,  the  congressman,"  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  "Knickerbocker's  History,"  and,  on 
visiting  Washington,  presented  liim  to  Pres.  Madi- 
son as  "  Diederick  Knickerbocker,  tlie  great  his- 
torian of  Xew  York."  On  account  of  his  lavish  hos- 
pitality, he  was  called  the  "Prince  of  Schaghticoke." 
Observing  the  time-honored  custom  of  his  family, 
he  entertained  the  mayor  and  council  of  Albany 
annually  at  his  mansion.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  practical  jokes,  some  of  which  were  extremely 
ludicrous  in  their  consequences.  In  his  latter  years 
he  became  financially  embarrassed.  He  died  at 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30, 1855.  His  son,  David 
Buel,  was  consecrated  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Indiana  in  1883. 

BIG-GrS,  Asa,  jurist,  was  born  at  Wllliamstown, 
Martin  co.,  N.  C,  Feb.  4,  1811.  He  was  educated 
at  an  academy,  and,  after  serving  as  a  merchant's 
clerk,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1831.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  that  state;  in  1840, 1842  and 
1844  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  29th  congress.  In  1850  he 
was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  statutes  of  the  state,  the  new  code  going  into 
effect  in  1854.  In  the  latter  3'ear  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  was  also  chosen  a 
senator  in  congress  in  1854  for  six  years ,  but  resigned. 
May,  1858,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  district  court  of  North  Carolina.  He  held 
this  office  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when, 
in  May,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  convention 
that  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  the  commission  business  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  he  died,  March  6,  1878. 

JOHNSON,  Philip,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17,  1818. 
His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  In  1839  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Penn- 
sylvania, settling  in  Northampton  county.  He  was 
educated  at  Lafayette  College,  where  he  spent  two 
years,  1843-44,  after  which  he  taught  school  in  IMis- 
sissippi  for  two  years.  On  his  return  home  he  studied 
law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1848; 
soon  afterwards  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sions and  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  In  1853-54  was  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly.  In  1857  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  state  convention;  in  1859  was 
the  revenuecommissioner  for  the  third  judicial  district 
of  the  state,  and  in  1860  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  37th  congress,  serving  on 
the  committees  on  roads  and  canals,  and  on  patents. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  38th  congress,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  territories.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1864,  and  was 
reelected  to  the  39th  congress,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees on  the  post-office  and  post-roads,  and  expen- 
ditures on  the  public  buildings.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, Jan.  31,  1867. 

FAIR,  James  Graham,  senator,  was  born 
near  Belfast,  Ireland,  Dec.  3,  1831.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  In  1843,  and  settled 
at  Geneva,  111. .  where  he  attended  the  public  schools. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  Chicago,  receiving  a 
thorough  business  education,  and  paying  special  at- 
tention to  chemistry  and  mathematics.  In  1849  he 
joined  the  ru.sh  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields 
of  California,  and  while  crossing  the  plains  displayed 
such  shrewdness,  coolness,  practical  wisdom  and  en- 
durance, that,  young  as  he  was,  the  leadership  was 
tacitly  accorded  to  him.    Upon  his  arrival  he  engaged 


in  mining  on  Feather  river;  but,  realizing  that  surface 
digging  would  soon  be  exhausted,  he  began  exten- 
sive tunneling  operations  to  develop  the  ore  bodies 
which  supplied  the  surface  diggings.  In  1853  he 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture  in  Petaluma,  but 
soon  returned  to  mining,  in  which,  as  a  practical 
and  scientific  operator,  he  never  had  a  superior. 
When  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada  was  discovered, 
Mr.  Fair  removed  to  Virginia  city,  and  became  in- 
terested in  silver  mining,  in  which  his  fortune  was 
amassed.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Ophir  mine 
in  1865,  and  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  in  1867,  and 
meanwhile  became  Interested  in  many  other  of  the 
large  mining  companies.  In  1867  Mr.  Fair  formed  a 
partner.ship^'with  John  W.  Mackej',  James  C.  Flood 
and  William  T.  O'Brien,  to  engage  in  mining  enter- 
prises. The  first  venture  of  this  firm  was  wresting 
the  conti'ol  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine  from  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  making  it  dividend  paying. 
They  subsequently  secured  thirteen  other  mines,  in- 
cluding the  famous  California  and  Consolidated 
Virginia  mine,  from  the  Bank  of  California,  to- 
gether with  the  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Co.,  or- 
ganized by  Messrs.  Ralston  &  Sharon.  The  firm 
then  developed  their  properties  and  opened  the 
three  "bonanzas,"  which  produced  $137,000,000, 
most  of  which  was  divided  between  the  respec- 
tive partners.  It  was  to  Mr.  Fair's  executive  mind 
and  untiring  energy  that  these 
enormous  results  were  possible. 
He  had  a  wonderful  Instinct  for 
determining  the  localities  of  ore 
deposits,  a  genius  for  devising 
appliances  for  accomplishing  his 
ends,  and  a  rare  administrative 
ability  which  kept  both  men  and 
machinery  in  perfect  working  or- 
der. His  prominence  in  the  state 
of  Nevada  resulted  in  his  being 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1881, 
to  succeed  Sen.  Sharon,  where  he 
exerted  a  strong  influence  in  fur- 
thering silver  legislation.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  several  im- 
portant committees,  and  his  keen 
intelligence  and  broad  practical 
information  made  his  speeches 
terse,  clear  and  pertinent.  With 
his  associates  he  established  the  Nevada  Bank  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  but  in  1886,  on  withdraw- 
ing from  mining  interests,  he  also  retired  from  the 
bank.  When,  however,  his  late  associates  became 
involved  in  ruinous  wheat  speculations,  Mr.  Fair's 
sympathies  were  aroused  and  he  advanced  all  the 
money  needed  for  the  restoration  of  the  bank, 
which  was  reorganized  with  himself  as  president. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  credit  of  a  gigantic  cor- 
poration in  a  moment,  and  his  subsequent  manage- 
ment by  which  he  cleaned  up  the  famous  wheat 
deal  and  extricated  the  bank  from  its  unfortunate 
predicament,  were  considered  to  be  some  of  the  great- 
est feats  of  financiering  the  world  had  ever  seen.  His 
health  became  broken  from  unremitting  attention 
to  business,  and  after  a  short  illness  he  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Dec.  28,  1894.  He  left  a  son  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Theresa  Alice,  was  married 
to  Herman  Oelrichs,  of  New  York. 

JOHNSON,  Sarah  (Barclay),  author,  was 
born  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  in  1837,  daughter  of 
Dr.  James  T.  Barclay.  Her  education  was  received 
under  the  direction  of  her  father,  a  missionary,  who 
was  for  some  time  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  of  which 
he  wrote  a  description  entitled,  "The  City  of 
the  Great  King  "  (1857).  For  this  book  his  daugh- 
ter, who  accompanied  him  on  his  mission,  drew 
most  of  the  illustrations.  She  was  married,  in  1856, 
to  J.  Augustus  Johnson,  U.  S.  consul-general  in 
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Syria,  and  with  him  lived  many  years  in  that  coun- 
tty,  where  she  wrote  her  only  published  volume, 
"The  Hadji  in  Syria  "  (1858),  which  became  exceed- 
ingly popular.  Returning  to  America,  she  made 
her  home  in  New  York  city  until  1883,  when  she 
removed  to  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  her  death  oc- 
curred, April  21,  1885.  Her  son,  Barclay  Johnson, 
who  was  born  in  1862,  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  having  graduated  at  Yale'  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  published 
an  address  on  education  (1884);  but  he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

KANE,  Jolm  Kintzing',  jurist,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1795.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1814,  after  which  he  studied 
law  with  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1817.  Settling  in  Philadelphia,  he  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  political  questions,  and  identify- 
ing himself  with  the  Federalist  party,  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1823.  He  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  in  1828  as  solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  «and 
served  two  years.  During  the  campaign  of  1828  he 
supported  the  cause  of  Andrew  Jackson  with  marked 
ability.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  three  commissioners  to  settle  certain  claims 
with  France,  and  besides  preparing  the  report  of 
the  board,  he  published  notes  on  questions  decided  by 
that  body  in  1836.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Pres. 
Jackson,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
memorable  letter  addressed  by 
the  latter  to  James  K.  Polk,  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1844.  The 
first  printed  attack  on  the  U.  S. 
Bank  was  written  by  him,  and 
several  portions  of  messages  and 
public  utterances  of  the  presi- 
dent were  supposed  to  have  been 
from  his  pen;  so  that  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  bank  party,  he  was  for  a  short 
period  under  social  proscription. 
During  what  was  termed  the 
"  Buckshot "  war  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  the  principal  strate- 
gist of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
1845  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  but  re- 
signed the  office  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  accept  that  of  XJ.  S.  judge  for  the 
district  of  that  state.  As  a  judge  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  grasp  of  the  Roman  and  Con- 
tinental law,  his  decisions  being  widely  cited, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  admiralty  and  patent 
law;  but  his  action  in  the  case  of  Passmore  William- 
son, who  was  committed  for  contempt  of  court 
under  the  fugitive  slave  law,  was  violently  assailed 
by  the  Abolition  party.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 
and  legal  advisers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the 
United  States,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy that  resulted  in  1837  in  the  division  of  the 
church  into  the  new  and  old  schools.  In  the  strug- 
gle of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  Girard  College 
to  open  the  institution,  he  was  the  leader;  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent, from  1856  until  his  death.  He  was  married 
to  Jane  Leiper,  and  had  two  son,  Elisha  Kent  Kane, 
the  arctic  explorer,  and  Thomas  L.  Kane,  soldier. 
Judge  Kane  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 1858. 
BTTCKAIiEW,  Charles  Bollin,  senator  and 
diplomat,  was  born  at  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  co.. 
Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1821.  He  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation, studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  soon 
after  attaining  his  majority  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  His  success  as  a  lawyer 
was  marked  and  immediate,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  made  district-attorney  of  his  county  (1845-47). 
Later  he  served  in  the  state  senate  (1850-56),  where 


he  carried  through  amendments  which  gradually 
caused  a  reduction  of  the  state  debt;  was  sent 
as  treaty  commissioner  to  Paraguay  in  1854,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  commission  to  revise  the 
U.  S.  penal  code  in  1857.  In  the  latter  year  he- 
was  chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  committee 
and  again  elected  to  the  legislature.  During  the  ad- 
minsti-ation  of  Pres.  Buchanan  he  was  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  Ecuador  (1858-61).  When  the  civil  war 
opened  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Bloomsburg,  but  in  January, 
1863,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Penn- 
sylvania, defeating  Simon  Cameron  by  one  vote  after 
a  contest  of  singular  bitterness  and  interest.  Though 
meeting  with  criticism  froni  his  party  for  not  oppos- 
ing the  party  in  power  more  aggressively,  he  was 
true  to  his  conviction  that  his  chief  duty  was  to  sup- 
port the  government  in  its  efforts  to  raise  troops  and 
war  funds.  His  talents  were_  actively  employed  in 
the  national  legislature  as  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  Indian  affairs,  post-otflces  and  post  roads,  pen- 
sions, mines  and  mining,  foreign  relations,  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  senate,  retrenchment,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ventilation.  He 
served  until  1869,  taking  a  prominent  and  able  part 
in  all  deliberations,  and  was  one  of  tlie  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  attempted  impeach- 
ment of  Pres.  Johnson.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in 
the  national  senate  he  was  again  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the 
persuading  a  hostile  legislature  to  issue  a  call  for 
a  constitutional  convention.  This  he  accomplished 
in  spite  of  obstacles  and  discouragements;  making 
speeches  that  were  models  of  logic  and  eloquence, 
and  holding  conference  after  conference  with  mem- 
bers of  both  houses.  He  also  published  "  Examina- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania."  By  uni- 
versal consent  he  was  the  leader  of  the  convention, 
held  in  1873;  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  was  proven 
anew  during  its  deliberations,  and  that  the  conven- 
tion did  not  accomplish  more  in  the  matter  of  reform 
than  it  did  was  not  his  fault.  Though  he  had  been 
conspicuously  patriotic  during  the  war,  he  was,  in 
1872,  when  a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  charged 
with  having  encouraged  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time,  and  was  defeated.  After  this 
he  took  no  active  part  in  public  affairs  imtil  1886, 
when  he  was  elected  to  tlie  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  the  Democrats  of  the  eleventh  district 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  career  was  a  consistent  and 
honorable  one.  He  was  married,  Feb.  13,  1849,  to 
Permelia  S.  Wadsworth,  fifth  in  descent  from  Capt. 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  hid  the 
charter  of  Connecticut  in  the  historic  oak  tree.  He 
died  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  May  19,  1899. 

HALE,  Edwin  Moses,  physician,  was  born  at 
Newport,N.H.,  Feb.  2,1829,  son  of  Syeue  and  Betsey 
(Dow)  Hale.  His  first  American  ancestor,  Thomas 
Hale,  emigrated  from  Hertfordshire,  England,  in 
1637,  and  settled  at  Newburyport,  jNIass.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  went  to  Newark,  O. ,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  chief  newspaper.  He 
soon  after  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Blair,  the  pioneer 
homoeopathist  of  the  town  as  a  pupil,  and  attended 
the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  College  for  one  session. 
Dr.  Edwin  M.  Hale  was  one  of  the  twelve  pioneers 
of  homoeopathy  in  Michigan,  rising  to  prominence  in 
its  profession.  He  was  for  eighteen  years  professor 
of  materia  medica  in  Hahnemann  College,  Chicago, 
a  voluminous  writer  for  the  medical  press,  and  one 
of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  his  department  of 
research  of  his  day.  In  1862  he  located  in  Chicago, 
where  he  was  in  partnership  with  Prof.  A.  E.  Small 
for  five  years.  In  1864  he  published  his  "New 
Remedies;"  and  in  1871  appeared  "  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,"  which  was  translated  into  Spanish.     He  also 
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published  "The  Therapeutics  of  Sterilitv"  (1869), 
and  "  Diseases  of  AVomen"  (1878);  "The  lleart  and 
How  to  Take  Care  of  It "  (1881);  also  translated  into 
Spanish.  In  1876  Dr.  Hale  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
EHd  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  Chicago 
Homoeopathic  College.  This  chair  he  filled  for  five 
years,  when  he  resigned.  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional researches  he  was  an  energetic  student  of 
botany,  zoblogy,  archajology  and  the  allied  sciences, 
and  during  his  spare  moments  published  a  valuable 
series  of  papers  on  "Ant  Life,"  and  several  other 
articles  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  married,  in 
1853,  to  Abba  Ann,  daughter  of  Austin  Greorge  and 
Roxanna  (Smith)  George.of  Newburyport, Mass., and 
had  two  children.  He  died  in  Chicago,  Jan.  15,1899. 
BOYIiE,  Jolm,  jurist  and  congressman,  was  born 
in  Botetourt  county,  Va.,  Oct.  28, 1774.  His  parents 
removing  to  Kentucky,  he  there  received  a  thorough 
education,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1797. 
During  the  latter  year  he  was  married,  and  went  to 
live  in  a  log  house  successively  occupied  by  three 
other  men  who  subsequently  rose  to  eminence,  one 
as  a  representative  in  congress,  one  as  chief- justice, 
and  another  as  governor  of  Kentucky.  In  1803  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  serving  by  re-election  until 
1809,  and,  declining  the  governorship  of  the  territory 
of  Illinois;  in  1810  was  made  chief-justice  of  the 
Kentucky  court  of  appeals,  which  position  he  held 
until  1816,  when  he  resumed  his  private  practice, 
lu  1826  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Adams  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  district  court  for  Kentucky,  and  served  as 
such  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  21,  1885. 
PIIiE,  'William  A.,  clergyman,  soldier,  and 
governor  of  New  Mexico  (1869-70),  was  born  near 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  11,  1829.  He  received  a 
good  English  and  classical  education;  studied  the- 
ology, and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Conference.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Missouri 
volunteers  as  chaplain;  in  1862  commanded  a 
battery  of  artillery  as  captain;  was  soon  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  infantry, 
and  in  1863  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
U.  S.  volunteers.  He  was  in  the  Missouri  campaign 
under  Gen.  Lyon,  and  was  with  Gens.  Grant  and 
Halleck  at  Corinth,  being  also  at  Vicksburg  and 
near  Mobile;  his  command  was  the  first  to  break  the 
enemy's  line  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Blakely.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Missouri 
to  the  40th  congress,  and  served  on  the  committee  on 
Union  prisoners  and  military  affairs,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  expenditures  in  the  post-office 
department.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  Pi-es.  Grant 
governor  of  New  Mexico;  served  in  1869-70,  and  in 
1871  was  appointed  minister  resident  of  Venezuela, 
where  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  resigned  this 
office. 

BBOOKE,  Walker,  senator,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, Dec.  13,  1813.  After  graduation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  in  1835,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law,  removing  to  Kentucky,  where  he  taught 
school  for  two  years.  Upon  receiving  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  settled  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Lexington,  Miss.,  where  he  attained  prominence 
and  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Henry  S.  Foote, 
who  had  been  nominated  for  the  governorship  of 
Mississippi.  This  office  he  held  from  March  11, 
1852,  until  March  3,  1858.  In  1861  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secession  convention  of  Mississippi,  and 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  provisional  Confederate 
congress,  sei-ving  as  a  member  of  that  body  from 
Feb,  18,  1861,  until  Feb.  18,  1862.  He  was  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Confederate  senate,  though  de- 
feated by  James  Phelan.  His  death  occurred  in 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Feb.  19,  1869. 


WILBEB,  Daniel  Webster,  author  and  jour- 
nalist, was  born  at  Blackstone,  Mass.,  July  15, 1832, 
son  of  Abel  and  Fanny  (Richardson)  Wilder.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Wilder,  a 
native  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  Hiugham,Mass., 
in  1638,  lived  in  Charlestown,  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  was  selectman  there  in  1659.  The  line  of  de- 
scent runs  through  his  son,  Thomas  (1644-1717); 
through  his  son,  Joseph  (1683-1757),  who  was  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  (1731-57)  and 
executive  councillor  (1735-42);  through  his  son. 
Col.  Caleb  (1710-76),  and  through  his  son,  Samuel 
(1739-98),  who  removed  from  Lancaster  to  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  several 
years  and  was  an  officer  of  that  town  for  twenty-five 
years.  Abel  (1786-1864),  son  of  Samuel,  of  Meudon 
and  Blackstone,  held  commissions  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  from  seven  goveruoi's  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
physician,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  abolitionists. 
Daniel  W.  Wilder  was  educated  at  the  Public  Latin 
School  in  Boston,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1852, 
winning  prizes  every  year,  and  the  Franklin  medal. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,  studied  law 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Bostonf  in  1857.  He  settled  in  Kansas.  He 
has  been  the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Leaven- 
worth "Conservative"  and  "Times,"  the  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  "Free  Democrat,"  and  the  "Herald  "and  the 
"Insurance  Magazine,"  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Pres.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  surveyor-general  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1863, 
and  in  1872  and  again  in  1874  he 
was  elected  state  auditor.  Mr. 
Wilder's  love  of  historical  re- 
search prompted  him  to  write 
the  "Annals  of  Kansas,"  which 
he  published  in  1875,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  founded  the  State 
Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
became  a  director  and  president. 
The  library  of  this  society  con- 
tains 70,000  volumes  (1901).  In 
1887  Mr.  Wilder  became  state  su- 
perintendent of  insurance,  which 
post  he  held  for  four  years.  A 
second  edition  of  the  "Annals  of 
Kansas"  was  called  for  in  1885, 
and  in  1893  appeared  his  "Life  of  Shakespeare." 
Since  1891  he  has  been  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  "  Insurance  Magazine. "  He  was  married,  March 
3,  1864,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  B.  Irvin. 

FELLOWS,  John  R. ,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.  His  parents  removed 
to  Arkansas  in  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  that  state,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  His  ability  and  bril- 
liant oratory  speedily  won  him  prominence  in  legal 
and  political  circles.  He  strenuously  opposed  seces- 
sion, and  in  1860  was  a  Bell  and  Everett  presidential 
elector.  When  the  final  break  came  he  cast  his  lot 
wifti  his  native  state,  and  enlisted  in  the  first  Arkan- 
sas regiment;  served  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of 
1861 ,  and  later  took  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  appointed  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  N.  R.  Beal  in  1862;  was 
inspector-general  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and  with  the 
garrison  during  the  siege.  In  July,  1863,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  who  arranged  the  sur- 
render of  Port  Hudson  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
From  that  until  April,  1865,  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war.  After  the  surrender,  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Arkansas.  In  1868 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention held  in  New  York  city,  and  his  talents  so 
favorably  impressed  Horatio  Seymour  that  the  latter 
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persuaded  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  me- 
tropolis, wliere  liis  abilities  were  soon  recognized. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  district-attorney  of  New 
York  city,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1869  until 
1873,  and  subsequently  served  for  two  terras  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  was  also  for  two  years  counsel 
to  the  New  York  board  of  excise.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  district-attorney,  and  held  that  office  until 
1890,  when  he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Democrat, 
serving  until  June  1,  1894,  wlien  he  became  district- 
attorney  again,  and  held  this  position  imtil  his  death. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions of  1876,  1880,  1884  and  1888,  and  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  most  noted  political  speakers  of 
the  country.  He  was  an  eloquent,  forceful  and  im- 
pressive orator,  and  excelled  as  an  advocate.  In 
private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  genial  and 
generous  traits  of  character.  He  died  Dec.  7,  1896. 
BREWER,  Leigh  Richmond,  first  P.E.  bishop 
of  Montana,  and  136th  in  the  succession  of  Amer- 
ican bishops,  was  born  at  Berkshire,  Franklin  co., 
Vt.,  Jan.  20,  1839,  son  of  Sheldon  Sykes  and  Lura 
(Crampton)  Brewer.  He  worked  upon  his  father's 
farm  and  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  county 
until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  entered  an 
academy  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  from  this  period 
until  he  was  twenty  alternated  by  teaching  and  at- 
tending school,  defraying  his  expenses  with  the  money 
he  earned  as  teacher.  In 
1863  he  was  graduated  at 
Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  became  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  theology.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  in  1866;  was 
ordained  deacon  the  same 
year,andpriestinl867.  For 
six  years  Dr.  Brewer  was 
rector  of  Grace  Church, 
Carthage,  N.  Y.,  where  be 
built  a  church  and  rectory, 
and  left  the  parish  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with 
a  membership  of  about  a 
hundred.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1880  he  was 
elected  missionary  bishop  to  Montana,  being  con- 
secrated at  Watertown,  December  8th.  Since  then 
he  has  resided  at  Helena,  Mont.  Finding  the 
parish  of  Helena  vacant,  he  took  charge  of  it  until 
the  following  June,  when  Rev.  R.  M.  Duff,  of  New- 
York,  became  its  rector.  He  then  started  on  a 
general  visitation  of  the  territory,  traveling  about 
four  thousand  miles.  Forty-seven  persons  were  con- 
firmed, and  services  were  held  in  fifty-two  places. 
In  1881  eight  clergyman  were  at  work  in  Montana, 
besides  the  bishop,  and  these  eight  men  reached 
twenty-six  places  with  services.  During  the  year 
a  debt  of  more  than  $3,000  on  St.  Peter's  Chufch, 
Helena,  was  paid,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated. A  rectory  was  also  purchased.  St.  John's 
Church,  Butte,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $13,000. 
Work  was  begun  in  a  new  field  in  Beaverhead 
county,  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Prout.  The  number  of 
communicants  at  this  period  was  less  than  four 
hundred,  and  the  value  of  church  property  was 
about  $25,000.  Now  (1901)  there  are  twenty-four 
clergymen  besides  the  bishop.  There  are  four 
parishes  and  thirty-eight  organized  missions,  where 
regular  services  are  held,  while  about  thirty  other 
places  are  reached  with  occasional  ministrations. 
The  churches  have  increased  to  twenty-nine  and 
the  rectories  to  thirteen.     There  is  a  parish  school 
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and  one  hospital.  A  bishop's  house  has  been  pur- 
cliased,  and  endowments  for  the  future  diocese 
have  been  well  begun.  The  communicants  number 
3,400,  and  the  value  of  the  cliurch  property  is 
$305,000.  He  was  married,  July  10,  1866,  to  Hen- 
rietta W.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Amelia  (Bird) 
Foote,  of  New  York,  and  has  one  child,  Jennie  E., 
wife  of  Richard  Mead  Atwater,  a  mining  expert. 

ROSENTHAL,  Herman,  author  and  librarian, 
was. born  at  Friedrichstadt,  Courland,  Russia,  Oct.  6, 
1848,  son  of  Moritz  and  Pauline  (Birkhahn)  Rosen- 
thal. His  father  was  a  merchant,  of  Jewish  descent, 
Rosenthal,  at  the  age  of  ten,  began  to  attend  a  dis- 
trict school  of  Bauske,  Courland,  and  three  years 
later  entered  a  private  school  at  Jacobstadt,  Cour- 
land, at  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1859. 
Subsequently  he  for  some  time  attended  Prof.  Schlei- 
den's  lectures  on  botany  and  natural  science  at 
Dorpat  University.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he 
began  writing  for  German  and  German -Russian  pub- 
lications, and  translated  into  German  several  poems 
of  the  great  Russian  poet,  Nekrassov;  among  others 
his  "Sasha,"  which  was  in  1886  reprinted  in  the 
"Freideuker  Almauach,"  of  Milwaukee.  During 
the  period  1869-81  he  was  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing business  in  three  difl:erent  places  (Kremen- 
clmg,  government  of  Poltava;  Smyela,  government 
of  Kiev,  and  in  Kiev).  At  the  same  time  he  acted 
as  agent  for  the  Russian  Transportation  Co., 
"Dvigatel";  for  the  Russian  Insurance  Co.,  and  oc- 
casionally contributing  to  the  Hebrew  paper, "  Ham- 
eliz,"  and  writing  poems  in  German.  In  1868  there 
appeared  a  collection  of  his  poems  "Gedichte" 
(Kremenchug),  and  in  1872  a  humorous  tale,  "  Die 
wunderliche  Kur"  (ibid).  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Russian  daily  "  Zarya "  (Dawn),  estab- 
lished in  1878  in  Kiev,  and  a  member  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture 
Among  the  Russian  Jews.  In  1881  Rosenthal  came 
to  New  York  city  with  the  object  of  establishing  in 
the  United  States  agricultural  colonies  of  Russian- 
Jewish  immigrants.  He  succeeded  in  founding  such 
colonies  in  Louisiana  and  South  Dakota  (1881-83), 
acting  for  about  a  year  as  president  of  the  former 
colony,  and  later  (1891)  in  a  similar  capacity  at 
Woodbine,  N.  J.  After  engaging  in  tiie  book  trade 
for  some  time  (1887-88)  he  secured  the  position  of 
chief  statistician  of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Co., 
which  he  held  for  three  3'ears,  and  then  (1892)  he 
was  despatched  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Co. 
to  the  far  East  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  Japan,  China  and  Corea.  A  re- 
port of  this  journey  was  published  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1893.  Upon  his  return  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  German- American  Reform  Union  of  New 
York  city,  was  on  the  committee  of  seventy,  and 
served  for  two  years  as  chief  of  the  discharging  de- 
partment at  Ellis  Island.  Since  1898  Herman  Rosen- 
thal has  been  in  charge  of  the  Slavonic  department 
of  the  New  York  public  library  (Astor  branch), 
and  is  now  editor  of  the  Russian  department  of  the 
"  Jewish  Encyclopaedia."  He  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral German- American  societies,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  K.  Nies,  edited  the  "  Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Dichtung"(New  York,  1889-91).  In  June,  1900, 
he  began  the  publication  of  a  Hebrew  monthly 
("  Monthly  Intelligencer  "),  which  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  history  of  American  Jews.  Further,  he  has 
translated  into  German  verse  the  "  Ecclesiastes " 
("  Worte  des  Sammlers,"  New  York,  1885),  ana  the 
"  Song  of  Songs"  ("  Lied  der  Lieder,"  ibid.,  1893). 
His  German  poems  and  translations  are  of  consider- 
able poetical  value.  Herman  Rosenthal  was  mar- 
ried near  Wilna,  Russia,  June,  1864,  to  Anna, 
daughter  of  Leon  Rosenthal,  of  Byelostok,  Russia. 
He  has  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
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PETTIS,  S.  Newton,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Ashtabula  county,  O.,  in  1838.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
bar  in  1848.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  Colorado, 
but  before  the  close  of  that  year  he  resigned,  and  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  a  representative  from  that  state  to  the  40th 
congress  for  the  unexpired  term  of  D.  A.  Finney, 
and'served  on  the  committee  of  elections.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  minister  resident  to  Bolivia,  and 
remained  there  until  1880. 

HAXiIjOCK,  Jeremiah.,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Brook  Haven,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1758, 
son  of  William  Hallock,  who  a  few  years  later  re- 
moved to  Goshen,  3Iass.  His  earliest  American 
ancestor  was  Peter  Hallock,  a  Puritan,  who  fled 
from  England  in  1640.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  white  man  who  stepped  upon  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  at  the  place  which  is  still  called  Hal- 
lock's  neck.  He  located  at  Southold,  Long  Island, 
where  the  original  homestead  is  still  occupied  by  a 
descendant  (1901).  He  was  married  to  a  Mrs. 
Howell,  and  the  line  of  descent  runs  through  their 
son,  William;  through  his  son,  Peter;  through  his 
son,  Noah,  the  grandfather  of  Jeremiah  Hallock. 
The  latter  studied  theology  under  Timothy  Dwight 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in  April,  1784,  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  From  the  following  October 
until  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  West  Simsbury.  He  was  a  model  pastor 
and  had  an  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
congregation.  Although  not  a  college  graduate,  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.  j\I.  from  Yale  in  1788. 
He  died  at  West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  June  23,  1828. 

HALIiOCK,  Moses,  clergyman  and  educator, 
was  born  in  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
16, 1760,  youngest  son  of  William  Hallock.  With  his 
brother,  Jeremiah,  he  served  for  several  months  in 
the  revolutionary  war  (1776-77).  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1788,  after  which  he  studied 
theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  August,  1790. 
In  1792  he  was  ordained  the  fii'st  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Plaintield,  Mass  ,  a  position 
he  occupied  until  his  death.  To  supplement  the 
deficiences  of  his  salary,  he  taught  a  classical  school 
in  his  own  house,  where  he  fitted  for  college  133 
young  men,  of  whom  fifty  became  ministers. 
Amoug  his  pupils  were  Prof.  James  H.  Coffin, 
William  CuUen  Bryant  and  John  Brown,  the  noted 
abolitionist.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Allen,  of  Chil- 
mark,  Martha's  Vineyard,  who  died  in  1835,  leaving 
four  sons,  William  A.,  Gerard,  Leavitt  and  Homan. 
He  died  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  July  17,  1837. 

HAIiIiOCK,  Gerard,  journalist,  was  born  at 
Plainfield,  JIass.,  March  18,  1800,  second  son  of 
Moses  and  Margaret  (Allen)  Hallock.  In  1819  he 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College  second  in  his 
class,  his  brother,  William  A.,  being  first.  From 
1819  to  1821  he  was  a  preceptor  in  Amherst  Acad- 
emy, and  then  entered  Andoverwith  a  view  to  the 
ministry,  which  idea  he  later  rejected,  and  left  that 
institution  to  open  a  school  in  Salem,  Mass.  In  1834 
he  established  in  Boston  a  weekly  paper,. called  the 
"Telegraph.",  which  was  so  markedly  successful 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  Boston  "  Recorder"  made 
overtures  resulting  in  the  union  of  the  two  papers  in 
1825.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Hallock  became  part 
owner  in  the  New  York  "  Observer,"  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  invited  by  Arthur  Tappan, 
proprietor  of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  to  as- 
sume the  editorial  management  of  that  paper,  in 
partnership  with  David  Hale,  who  was  already  its 
business  manager.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Hale  &  Hallock,  which  inaugurated  a  new  system 
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of  journalism.  They  built  a  schooner  of  ninety 
tons,  the  Evening  Edition,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  a  vessel  already  in  operation,  intercepted  ves- 
sels arriving  at  Sandy  Hook,  thus  giving  them 
a  decided  advantage  over  other  newspapers  in  ob- 
taining the  latest  news.  They  were  the  initia- 
tors of  the  "special  edition,"  which  has  since  become 
so  marked  a  feature  of  American  journalism.  In 
1833  they  established  a  pon}' express  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  which  enabled  them  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  congress  and  other  southern  news 
one  day  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
later  they  extended  their  relays  to  Washington.  The 
"  Journal  of  Commerce  "  prospered  and  grew  under 
such  able  management,  and  when  Mr.  Hale  died,  in 
1849,  Mr.  Hallock  assmned  the  sole  management. 
Although  he  firmly  opposed  the  abolition  movement, 
he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  purchase  and 
liberation  of  slaves,  at  least  100  of  them  receiving 
from  him  their  liberty  and  transportation  to  Liberia. 
In  1854,  when  the  American  Home  5Iissionary  So- 
ciety withheld  its  support  from  slave-holding 
churches,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Southern  Aid 
Society.  In  August,  1861,  the  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce" and  four  other  newspapers  were  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  "en- 
couraging rebels  now  in  arms  against  the  Federal 
government  by  expressing  sympathy  and  agreement 
with  them,  the  duty  of  acced- 
ing to  their  demands,  and  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  employment 
of  force  to  overcome  them," 
and  by  an  order  from  the  post- 
oflBce  department  the  use  of  the 
mails  was  forbidden  to  them. 
Rather  than  sacrifice  his  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Hallock  at  once  re- 
tired from  journalism  after  an 
honorable  editorial  record  of 
thirty-eight  years,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  at 
his  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn. , 
known  as  "Hallock  Castle." 
He  was  a  man  of  great  mod- 
esty, simplicity  and  kindness, 
but  was  possessed  of  a  strong 
and  determined  mind  and  an 
inflexible  sense  of  justice  and 
rectitude.  When  a  change  in  the  tone  of  his  edi- 
torials was  suggested,  because  so  many  of  his 
subscribers  were  withdrawing,  he  indignantly  re- 
plied: "I  do  not  consult  my  suljscription  lists  to  find 
out  my  principles."  A  man  of  most  benevolent  na- 
ture, he  gave  freely  of  his  means  to  charitable  and 
religious  objects,  and  contributed  over  $100,000  to- 
wards the  building  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  of  New  Haven,  a  history  of  which  he 
published.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Press.  Amherst  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1828.  He  was  mar- 
ried, June  3,  1825,  to  Eliza  Allen,  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  he  died  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Jan.  4, 1886. 
fiCALIiOCK,  Homan,  inventor  of  Arabic  type, 
was  born  at  Plainfield,  Mass. ,  May  24,  1803,  young- 
est son  of  Rev.  Moses  and  Margaret  (Allen)  Hallock. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1830,  and 
in  1826  he  went  to  Smyrna  with  Rev.  Daniel  "Tem- 
ple. At  that  time  Arabic  speaking  people  used  only 
the  manuscripts  of  life-trained  writers,  though  the  ef- 
fort had  been  made  in  Europe  for  many  years  to  imi- 
tate the  caligniphy  with  metal  type.  From  the  best 
attainable  specimens  of  manviscript,  he  designed  and 
cast  the  first  Arabic  type.  It  was  at  once  adopted 
by  the  Dominican  Convent  at  ilosul,  the  Germaa 
Oriental  press  at  Leipsic  and  the  Jesuits  at  Beinit, 
and  literature  printed  from  it  is  in  use  by  150,000,- 
000  of  people   from  Monrovia  in   western  Africa  to 
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Pekin  in  China.  Seven  different  fonts  were  made 
in  different  sizes,  with  and  without  vowels,  and  he 
was  appointed  missionary  printer  to  tlie  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
also  invented  a  time-lock  in  18^  and  a  reversed 
pantograph,  which  he  manufactured  and  sold  until 
his  death.  Mr.  Hallock  was  married,  in  1838,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Fleet,  of  London, 
England.     He  died  Oct.  38,  1894. 

HAIi£,  David,  journalist,  was  horn  at  Lisbon, 
Conn.,  April  25,  1791,  son  of  David  and  Lydia 
(Austin)  Hale,  grandson  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
(Strong)  Hale,  great-grandson  of  Samuel  and 
Apphia( Moody)  Hale,  great-great-grandson  of  Rev. 
John  and  Sarah  (Noyes)  Hale,  and  great-great-great- 
grandson  of  Robert  and  Joanna  Hale, of  Charlestown, 
Mass.  His  father,  a  man  of  great  probity,  was 
a  clergyman  in  Lisbon,  but  his  health  failing  him 
he  was  dismissed  and  opened  a  classical  school  there. 
The  son  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  was  employed,  and  later  engaged,  in  the 
dry-goods  business  in  Boston.  After  teaching  school 
for  a  year  in  Connecticut  he  assisted  his  uncle, 
Nathan  Hale,  in  the  Boston  "Advertiser"  ofiBce. 
He  contributed  to  the  "  Boston  Recorder  "  and  had 
editorial  charge  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  news 
and  political  affairs.  When  Arthur  Tappan  estab- 
lished the  New  York  "Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,"  in  1837, 
he  invited  Mr.  Hale  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial 
andbusinessdepartment ;  Mr. 
Maxwell  and,  later,  Horace 
Bushnell  being  the  literary 
editors.  Later  he  became 
joint  proprietor  with  Gerard 
Hallock.  Immersed  in  prac- 
tical business  as  he  was,  he 
yet  could  not  withhold  his 
hand  from  his  pen,  and  his 
articles,  written  in  a  noisy 
business  office,  possessed  a 
vigor  and  pertinacity  which 
proved  him  one  of  the  most 
able  of  editors.  The  "  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce"  was  at 
this  time  shut  out  from  the 
combination  of  newspapers, 
and  for  some  years  main- 
tained a  private  news-boat,  the  Journal,  which  brought 
many  "scoops"  to  the  columns  of  the  paper — notably, 
the  first  account  of  the  French  revolution  in  1830, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hale  from  the  steps  of  the 
exchange,  and  during  the  excitement  of  the  Jackson 
administration  the  proprietors  instituted  an  express 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  Halifax  express. 
Mr.  Hale  connected  himself  with  the  Broadway 
"  Tabernacle,"  desiring  to  worship  "where  he  could 
be  most  useful,"  and  when  its  congregation  was 
broken  by  dissension  and  financial  disaster  and  the 
building  was  about  to  be  sold,  he  bought  it  in  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  Congregational  church.  He 
was  criticised  because  of  this  act,  which  his  friend, 
Gerard  Hallock,  said  was  perhaps  the  greatest  act 
of  his  life.  Hallock  also  said:  "One  of  the  agree- 
able traits  of  Mr.  Hale's  character  was  his  per- 
fect frankness.  There  was  no  guile  about  hirn;  he 
was  incapable  of  it  himself  and  despised  it  in 
others."  He  was  married,  in  1831,  to  his  cousin, 
Laura  Hale,  who  died  in  1834;  and  in  1825,  to  Lucy 
S  Turner,  of  Boston.  He  died  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  25,  1849. 

BUIiLITT,  Alexander  Scott,  legislator,  was 
born  in  Prince  William  county,  Va.,  in  1761.  In 
1784  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  settled  in  what  is  now  Shelby  county; 


but,  owing  to  the  annoyances  he  suffered  from  the 
Indians,  he  sought  a  safer  locality,  and  this  he  found 
in  Jefferson  county,  finally  settling  near  Sturgus" 
station.  In  1792  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
convention  which  met  in  Danville  to  frame  the 
constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  after  the  admission 
of  that  state  served  in  its  senate  (1792-1804)  and 
was  elected  the  fii-st  president  of  that  body.  In  1799 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Frankfort  convention 
for  amending  the  state  constitution,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  elected  the  first  lieutenant-governor 
of  Kentucky,  serving  until  1808,  when  he  retired 
from  public  life  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
upon  his  farm  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  died, 
April  13,  1816. 

ABBOT,  Henry  Larcom,  military  engineer, 
was  born  in  Beverly,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1831, 
son  of  Joseph  Hale  and  Fanny  Ellingwood  (Larcom) 
Abbot.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  George 
Abbot,  probably  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  settled 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  about  1643.  John  Abbot,  third 
of  the  name,  and  great-grandson  of  George,  of  An- 
dover, was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
His  son,  Abiel,  removed  from  Andover  to  Wilton, 
N.  H.,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers;  was 
deacon,  representative,  captain  in  Col.  Lutwyche's 
regiment  under  King  G«orge,  1769;  second  major, 
1st  regiment.  New  Hampshire  militia,  1776,  and 
first  major,  same  regiment,  1781.  Ezra,  son  of 
Abiel,  with  his  brother,  Samuel,  founded  the  first 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch. 
Joseph  H.  -Atbhot,  father  of  Gen.  Abbot,  born  at 
Wilton,  N.  H.,  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1822.  He  taught  private  schools  in  Watertown 
and  Beverly;  was  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1835- 
27;  in  1827-33  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy. 
In  1833-55  he  was  principal  of  a  private  school  for 
young  ladies  in  Boston,  and  in  1861-67  was  first 
principal  of  the  high  school,  Beverly,  Mass.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1838,  and  was  its  recording 
secretary  in  1850-52.  Gen.  Abbot  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1854;  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  sui-veys,  in  Washington.  The  next  year  he 
served  on  the  exploration  for  a  railroad  route 
between  California  and  Oregon,  and  from  1857  to 
1861  was  occupied  iu  the  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
Mississippi  river  delta.  During  the  war  he  was 
chief  of  topographical  engineers  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Tyler,  and  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
run:  he  served  as  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
McClellan  in  the  campaign  of  1863;  accompanied  the 
Banks  expedition  to  New  Orleans;  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  1st  Connecticut  artillery  in  the  spring 
of  1863;  commanded  the  siege  train  of  both  armies 
operating  against  Richmond  in  1864-65,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  He  received 
brevets  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  as 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army,  March  13,  1865.  After  the  war 
he  engaged  in  the  construction  of  defensive  works  at 
Fort  Schuyler;  commanded  the  engineer  battalion 
at  Willett's  point,  and  organized  the  Engineer 
School  of  Application.  Here  he  conducted  torpedo 
experiments  of  high  value  to  the  government,  and 
designed  the  system  of  submarine  mine  defense, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  and  won 
for  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  1870  he  was  a 
member  of  the  expedition  which  went  to  Sicily  to 
observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  that  year.  After  his 
return  he  served  on  a  number  of  important  boards  in 
relation  to  military  matters  and  to  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  going  twice  to  Europe  in  this  ca- 
pacity.    On  October  12,  1886,   he  became  colonel, 
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corps  of  engineers,  and  served  for  several  years  as 
engineer  of  tlie  uortlieast  division,  and  as  president 
of  tlie  permanent  board  of  engineers  of  the  war  de- 
partment, and  as  member  of  the  board  of  ordnance 
and  fortification.  He  was  retired  from  active  service 
in  1895.  In  1896  he  designed  the  new  harbor  at 
Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  was  president  of  the  board  of 
consulting  engineere  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
river  ship  canal  committee  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  international  com- 
mission of  engineera  for  tlie  project  of  the  new  Pana- 
ma Canal  Co.  At  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Harvard  he  was  honored  with  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  Since  1872  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  well  as  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  other  similar 
bodies.  Gen.  Abbot  has  published  "Vol.  VI.,  Pacific 
Railroad  Reports"  (1857);  with  Capt.  A.  A.  Hum- 
phreys, "Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi" 
(1861);  "Siege  Artillery  in  the  Campaign  Against 
Richmond"  (1867) ;  "Experiments  and  Investigations 
to  Develop  a  System  of  Submarine  Mines  for  De- 
fending Harbors  of  the  United  States"  (1881);  with 
boards  and  commissions,  "United  States  Bridge 
Equipage  and  Drill"  (1870);  "Reclamation  of  the 
Alluvial  Basin  of  the  Mississippi  River"  (1875); 
'  'Report  of  Gun-foundry  Board"  (1884),  and  "Report 
of  the  Board  on  Fortifications  and  other  Defenses" 
(1886).  He  also  contributed  various  articles  on  pro- 
fessional subjects  to  "Johnson's  Cyclopajdia"  and  to 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

JXJENGIjING,  Frederick,  wood  engraver, 
artist  and  etcher,  was  born  in  Leipzisr,  Germany, 
Oct.  18,  1846.  He  obtained  a  common  school  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
became  a  compositor,  but  soon  tiring  of  this,  learned 
engraving^  on  wood  in  the  well-known  publishing 
house  of  Payne,  in  Leipzig.  After  serving  the  usual 
apprenticeship  he  worked  for  several  firms  in  Leip- 
zig, and  later  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  received  in- 
struction from  the  celebrated  engraver,  Jahrmarkt. 
Emigrating  to  America,  in  1866,  he  was  successively 
employed  in  New  York  city  on  Frank  Leslie's,  Har- 
pers', and  Street  &  Smith's  publications,  until  1871, 
when  he  spent  some  months  in  Cleveland,  O.,  where 
he  had  previously  worked  for  a  short  time.-  Upon 
his  return  to  New  York  city  in  December,  1871,  he 
started  an  establishment  of  liis  own,  and  engraved 
for  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  the  "Fireside 
Companion"  and  "Scribuer'sMagazine,"soon receiv- 
ing so  mauy  commissions  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  employed  a  hand-pressman  and  ten  en- 
gravers, among  them  such  men  as  Henry  Wolf,  E. 
Heineman  and  William  Miller.  He  also'undertook 
the  drawing  for  publishers.  Encouraged  by  his 
marked  success,  he  started  a  printing  house  in  1875, 
a  venture  which  proved  to  "be  unfortunate,  leaving 
him,  two  j'ears  later,  without  assets  and  burdened 
with  liabilities.  He  finally  succeeded,  however,  in 
paying  his  debts,  and  in  1879  the  printing  business 
was  sold.  Mr.  Juengling  had  by  this  time  attained 
a  high  rank  among  engravers  of  the  new  school,  but 
having  begun  to  draw  and  paint,  after  1879  he  de- 
voted himself  to  this  form  of  expression.  During  the 
summer  of  that  year  he  painted  at  Gilboa,  N.  Y.,  with 
Alfred  Kappes,  and  in  tlie  winter  entered  the  even- 
ing life  class  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  afterward 
working  in  the  daytime,  too,  and  remaining  until 
1884.  He  was  one  of  the  league's  vice-presidents  in 
1881-82.  For  his  engraving,  "The  Professor,"  he 
received  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1881  (being  the  first  American  engraver  thus  dis- 
tinguished), and  a  gold  medal  at  the  international 
exhibition  of  fine  arts  held  in  Munich,  in  1883.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  American  Society  of  Wood  En- 


gravers; was  its  first  secretary  in  1881-82,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi  and  Lotos  clubs. 
Some  of  liis  important  engravings  are:  "  The  Voice 
of  the  Sea,"  after  Arthur  Quartley;  "Spanish 
Peasant,"  after  William  M.  Chase;  "  Portrait  of  J. 
McNeil  Whistler,"  after  Whistler's  painting  of  him 
self,  and  "At  tlie  Forge,"  after  Walter "Shirlaw. 
He  painted,  among  other  pictures:  "  The  Intruder" 
(1884);  "The  Housewife"  (18  );  "  In  the  Garden" 
(18  ),  and  "  Boys  Playing  Marbles,"  in  oil,  and 
"Westward  Bound"  (1884);  "Old  German  Emi- 
grant," and  "First  Snow,"  in  water-color.  Mr. 
Juengling  was  also  an  etcher  of  considerable  merit, 
"A  Humble  Thoroughfare"  (original);  "Pilgrims 
to  Enimaus,"  after  Descamp,  and  "Why,"  after 
Kappes,  being  among  his  notable  etchings.  His 
health  failing  in  1887,  he  went  to  Carlsbad,  Bavaria, 
and  afterward  traveled  in  Germany,  Italy,  Austria 
and  France,  engraving  and  painting  but  little  dur- 
ing this  time.  He  returned  to  New  York  city  in 
November,  1889,  and  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1889. 

WHITE,  ■William  Allen,  author  and  editor, 
was  born  at  Emporia,  Lyon  co.,  Kan.,  Feb.  10, 
1868,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary  (Hatton)  White.  He 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Peregrine  White,  the  firet 
child  born  in  New  England  of  Puritan  parentage. 
His  paternal  grandmother  was  related  to  Cora. 
Perry.  In  1869  his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  re- 
moved to  Eldorado,  Kan.,  and 
there  the  son  attended  the  com- 
mon schools.  He  entered  Em- 
poria College  in  1884,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  in 
the  meantime  learning  the  prin- 
ter's trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Butler  county  "Democrat."  In 
1886  he  was  a  local  reporter  on 
the  Eldorado  daily  "Republi- 
can," entering  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  the  fall.  He 
studied  there  until  January, 
1890,  being  city  editor  of  the 
"  Republican  "  in  the  summer 
of  1887;!  reporter  for  the  Law- 
rence "Journal"  in  1888,  and 
going  to  Estes  Park,  Col.,  the 
following  summer  with  "Fred" 
(now  Gen.)  Fnnston  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  university  boys. 
In  1890  he  left  the  University  to  become  business 
manager  of  the  "Republican,"  later  being  succes- 
sively an  editorial  writer  on  the  Kansas  City  "  Jour- 
nal ";  Topeka  correspondent  of  the  "Journal,"  and 
editorial  writer  on  the  "Star."  In  1895  Mr.  White 
bought  the  Emporia  "Gazette,"  in  which  his  widely- 
copied  editorial,  "  What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas," 
appeared  in  August,  1896.  He  published  a  volume 
of  short  stories,  entitled,  "The  Real  Issue,"  in  the 
same  year,  since  which  time  he  has  contributed  to 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Harper's  Weekly," 
"  Scribner's  Magazine,"  "McClures'  Magazine," 
and  other  leading  periodicals.  His  second  book, 
"Court  of  Boyville,"  was  published  in  1899;  his 
third,  "  Strategems  and  Spoils  "  (political  stories),  in 
1901.  He  was  married,  April  27,  1893,  to  Sallie, 
daughter  of  Josepli  M.  Lindsay,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kan.     They  have  one  child. 

HITCHCOCK,  Samuel,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Brimfiehi,  Mass.,  March  23,  1755,  son  of  Noah  and 
Mary  (  )  Hitchcock  and  grandson  of 

David  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Brimfield.  The  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
Luke  Hitchcock,  who  settled  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  about  1635.  Samuel  Hitchcock  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  removed  to  Burlington,  Vt., 
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where  he  resided  and  practiced  law  until  1794.  He 
was  state's  attorney  for  Chittenden  county  from 
1787  until  1790,  and  represented  Burlington  in  the 
state  legislature,  1789-93  ;  was  attorney-general  of 
Vermont,  1790-93,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  convention  which  ratified  the  U.  S. 
Constitutionin  January,  1791.  He  was  presidential 
elector-at-large  at  Washington's  second  election  in 
1793.  He  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  lawyer, 
among  the  foremost  in  New  England,  but  was  an 
accomplished  scholar.  He  drafted  the  charter  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  was  one  of  its  trustees 
from  its  incorporation  on  Nov.  3,  1791,  until  his 
death,  and  its  secretary  from  1791  to  1800.  Sam- 
uel Hitchcock  removed  to  Vergennes,  Vt.,  in  1794, 
but  he  returned  to  Burlington,  in  1806;  was  U.  S. 
district  judge,  and  was  appointed  circuit  judge  by 
Pres.  Adams  in  1801,  holding  "that  office  until  it  was 
abolished  under  Pres.  JefEerson.  On  May  26,  1789, 
he  was  married  to  Lucy  Caroline,  second  daughter 
of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen.  Their  son,  Henry  Hitchcock, 
was  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  another  son,  Ethan 
Allen  Hitchcock,  became  famous  as  a  soldier.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  20,  1813. 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Alien,  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  May  18,  1798,  son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Lucy  Caroline  (Allen)  Hitchcock.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  Gen. 
Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga 
fame.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1817;  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  1818,  adjutant 
in  1819,  and  captain  in  1834. 
He  was  assistant  instructor  of 
military  tactics  at  West  Point, 
and  was  later  commandant  of 
the  cadets  there.  He  served  in 
the  Seminole  war,  and  was  act- 
ing inspector-general  in  Gen. 
Gaines'  campaign  of  1836.  He 
was  promoted  major  in  1838, 
and  became  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1842.  He  served  throughout 
the  Mexican  war,  taking  part 
in  all  the  important  battles, 
and  receiving  the  brevet  of 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco. 
In  1851  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  2d  infantry, 
and  commanded  the  Pacific  militai-y  division  until 
1854.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  October,  1855, 
because  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  then  secretary  of 
war,  refused  to  confirm  a  leave  of  absence  that  had 
been  granted  him  by  Gen.  Scott.  He  was  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  became 
major-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  stationed  at 
Washington,  and  served  on  the  commission  for  ex- 
change of  prisoners  and  also  that  for  revising  the 
military  code.  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Sherman  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  military  ability,  and 
while  in  Washington  he  became  the  military  adviser 
of  Pres.  Lincoln,  serving  until  he  was  mustered  out 
in  1867.  He  was  a  scholar  of  unusual  attainments, 
and  published  "Remarks  on  Alchemy  and  the 
Alchemists"  (1857);  "Swedenborg  a  Hermetic 
Philosopher"  (1858);  "  Christ  the  Spirit,"  in  which 
he  attempted  to  show  that  the  gospels  were  symbolic 
books,  written  by  membei-s  of  a  Jewish  secret  so- 
ciety(1860);  "The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare"  (1865); 
"Spenser's  'Colin  Clout' Explained"  (1865);  "Re- 
marks upon  the  Amoretti  Sonnet,  etc."  (1866)  ;  and 
"Notes  on  the  Vita  Nuova  and  Minor  Poems  of 
Dante  (1867).  Gen.  Hitchcock  was  an  acceptor  of 
the  teachings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  in  his 
works  attempted  to  prove  that  the  hermetical  system 


of  philosophy  teaches  a  subtle  and  elevated  theology. 
In  1868  lie  was  married  to  Martha  R.  NichoUs,  but 
had  no  children.  His  brother,  Judge  Henry  Hitch- 
cock (1791-1839),  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1813.  Removing  to  Alabama  tei'ritory  in 
1816,  he  became  secretary  of  tlie  territory.  He  was 
attorney-general  of  Alabama,  U.  S.  district-attorney, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  state.  Gen.  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock  died  at  Hancock,  Ga.,  Aug.  5,  1870. 

HITCHCOCK,  Henry,  jurist,  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  Sept.  11,1791,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  C. 
(Allen)  Hitchcock,  and  brotherof  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 
After  graduating  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  he 
removed,  in  1815,  to  Alabama,  then  a  territory,  and 
made  it  his  permanent  home.  He  served  as  secretary 
of  the  territory,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  constitution  of  Alabama 
(1819).  He  was  attorney-general  of  the  state,  U.  S. 
district  attorney,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate-justice of  the  state.  In  1836  he  became  chief- 
justice,  resigning  the  latter  oflice  in  1837.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  influence  and  repu- 
tation, universally  honored  and  beloved,  and  his 
death  was  larnented  throughout  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama as  a  public  calamity.  He  was  married,  in 
1821,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Col.  Andrew  Erwin,  of 
Bedford  county,  Tenn.  He  died  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
on  Aug.  11,1839,  of  yellow  fever. 

HITCHCOCK,  Henry,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Spring  Hill,  Ala.,  July  3,  1829,  eldest  son  of  Heniy 
and  Anne  (Erwin)  Hitchcock.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  his  mother  removed  with  her  children  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  Heury  entered  the  junior 
class  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1846.  He  immediately  afterwards 
entered  the  junior  class  at  Yale  College,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honor  in  1848.  After  studying  law  in  New 
York  city  for  a  short  time,  in  November,  1848,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  classical  teacher  in  the 
High  School  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  fulfilling  those 
duties  until  November,  1849,  when  he  returned  to 
Nashville.  He  read  law  in  the  oflice  of  William  F. 
Cooper,  afterwards  chancellor  and  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee.  In  September,  1851, 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  bar. 
A  few  mouths  later  he  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  "  Intelhgencer,"  a  national  Whig 
newspaper,  but  in  December,  1852,  gave  up  journal- 
ism, thereafter  devoting  his  attention  exclusively  to 
his  profession.  Having  joined  the  Republican 
party,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential 
canvass  in  1860,  advocating  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
In  February,  1861,  he  was  one  of  the  six  Republi- 
can delegates  elected  on  the  "  unconditional  Union 
ticket"  to  the  state  convention  called  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  determine  the  relations  between  the  state  and 
the  Union.  He  served  in  the  civil  war  as  assistant 
adjutant -general  of  volunteers,  and  as  judge-ad- 
vocate on  the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  Sherman, 
during  the  marcU  to  the  sea,  and  the  subsequent 
campaigns  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
In  April,  1865,  Gen.  Hitchcock  was  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Washington  announcing  the  truce 
between  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Joseph  John- 
ston. Being  mustered  out  of  service  in  June, 
1865,  he  spent  several  months  traveling  in  Europe, 
thence  returning  to  active  practice  until  1871,  when, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  temporarily  gave  up 
practice,  making  a  voyage  to  China  and  Japan.  In 
1884  he  formed  a  partnership  under  the  name  of 
Hitchcock,  Madill  &  Finkelnburg,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  1890,  since  which  he  has  practiced  alone. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Washington  University  since  1859,  and  its  vice- 
president  since  1886.  In  1867  he  bore  the  chief  part 
in  organizing  its  law  department,  known  as  the  St. 
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Louis  Law  School,  of  which  he  was  dean  until  1881. 
He  also  served  as  professor,  occupying  at  different 
times  the  chair  of  commercial  law,  and  corpora- 
tion, equity,  real  estate,  and  constitutional  law,  and 
he  continued  to  lecture  after  resigning  as  dean.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Missouri  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  and  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
hoard  since  its  organization  in  1889.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association  in  1880,  and 
president  of  the  Missouri  State  Bar  Association  in 
1882,  being  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  latter.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1889. 
In  1881  he  organized  the  Missouri  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  of  which  he  was  president  for 
several  yeai-s,  and  he  was  associated  with  George 
William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz  in  establishing  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Tale  College  in  1875.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
the  University,  Commercial  and  St.  Louis  clubs  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Union  League,  University  and 
Lawyers'  clubs  of  New  York  city.  He  was  mar- 
ried, March  5,  1857,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
Collier,  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  two  sons,  Heury  and 
George  Collier  Hitchcock. 

SMITH,  John,  senator,  was  born  at  Mastic, 
near  Brookhaven,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1752,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education.  In  1784  he  became  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  continued  in 
that  body  until  1799.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress  from  New  York, 
serving  until  1804.  Upon  the  resignation  of  DeWitt 
Clinton  from  tlie  U.  S.  senate  in  1804,  Mr.  Smith 
was  chosen  to  take  his  place.  This  prompted  his 
resignation  from  the  lower  house,  and  he  continued 
to  serve  as  a  Democratic  senator  from  New  York 
until  1813.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Madison  U.  S.  marshal  for  New  York.  Sen. 
Smith  served  in  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  for  many  years  held  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  New  York  militia.  He 
died  at  Mastic,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 1816. 

JONES,  Walter  Restored,  marine  under- 
writer, was  born  at  Cold  Spring,  Long  Island,  April 
15,  1793,  son  of  John  Jones,  and  nephew  of  Samuel 
Jones  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  and  by  untiring  energy,  determination,  accu- 
racy and  masterly  management,  built  up  a  compara- 
tively weak  corporation,  making  it  a  very  important 
institution.  For  many  years  he  presided  over  the 
company  which  he  had  founded,  but  was  also  largely 
interested  in  manufacturing  and  whaling  enter- 
prises, the  latter  then  being  one  of  the  luciative  na- 
tional industries.  In  the  establisliment  of  the  Life 
Saving  Association  he  took  a  prominent  part.  His 
death  occurred  in  New  York  city,  April  5,  1855. 

STIEGEL,  Henrick  Wilhelm  von,  manu- 
facturer, was  born  near  Manheim,  Germany,  in  1730, 
of  noble  and  wealthy  parents.  He  came  to  America 
in  1750  with  a  fortune  of  £40,000  and  settled  in  Phil- 
adelphia. In  1753  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  .Jacob  Huber,  an  ironmaster  of  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  and,  ha\ing  purchased  the  latter's 
iron  furnace,  one  of  the  oldest  in  America,  he  re- 
moved there  and  built  a  stately  mansion.  He  named 
the  furnace  and  the  town  also  after  his  wife, 
Elizabeth.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood-burning  stoves  without  pipe  or  oven,  some 
of  which  bore  the  name  "Baron  Stiegel."  His 
employees  numbered  nearly  300  men,  in  whose 
welfare  he  took  the  utmost  interest,  and  his  devout 
nature  and  regard  for  their  spiritual  welfare  re- 
suited  in  a  chapel  built  in  his   private  residence. 


where  they  gathered  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
thrf  baron  himself  conducting  the  religious  services. 
For  those  who  were  musically  inclined  he  engaged 
Instructors  from  abroad,  and  in  other  ways  he  strove 
to  educate  his  people.  In  1762  he  bought  a  tract  of 
land  on  which  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Manheim,  of 
which  he  became  sole  owner,  and  as  an  impetus  to  its 
growth  he  imported  skilled  workmen,  who  erected 
a  glass  factory,  the  first  in  America.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1769  Baron  von  Steigel  built  a  castle 
five  miles  from  Elizabeth  furnace,  on  an  eminence 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Castle  hill.  He  built 
another  residence  at  Manheim,  by  far  the  most  costly 
of  his  several  mansion  houses.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  received  large  orders  for  cannon  and 
ammunition  for  the  patriot  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Trenton  Washington  sent  liim  about  200  Hessian 
prisoners,  who  were  taken  into  his  employ.  After 
the  war  reverses  crippled  the  industries  he  had 
established,  and  he  was  engulfed  in  financial  ruin. 
In  1772  he  founded  a  German  Lutheran  church  at 
Manheim,  giving  the  lot  on  which  the  building  was 
erected,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  to  make  the 
deed  lawful,  and  the  annual  rental  of  one  red  rose, 
payable  in  the  month  of  June  forever.  The  "Feast 
of  Roses,"  held  on  the  second  Sunday  of  June,  is  an 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  church.  The 
members  of  the  congregation,  each  bearing  a  blos- 
som, form  in  procession  after  religious  services  have 
been  held  and  drop  the  flowers  one  by  one  within 


the  chancel  rails.  The  roses  are  then  collected  and 
sent  to  various  hospitals.  The  baron's  career  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  most  romantic  page  in  the  annals  of 
Pennsylvania.  By  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1758, 
he  had  two  daughters:  Barbara,  who  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Ashton,  of  Virginia,  and  died  without  issue; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  William  Old,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  had  four  sons.  In  1759  he  was 
again  married  to  Elizabeth  Holty,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Jacob,  who  removed  to 
Stanton,  Va.,  was  married  to  Rachel  Hoi  man  and 
had  one  son,  Jacob.  Baron  von  Stiegel  died  in  his 
mansion  at  Charming  forge,  Pa.,  1783. 

BIKD,  Frederic  Mayer,  clergyman  and 
hymnologist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
28,  1838.  son  of  Dr.  Robert  and  Mary  E.  (Montgom- 
ery) Bird.  His  father  was  a  well-known  novelist  and 
dramatist.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1857,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  in  1860;  was  ordained  as 
a  Lutheran  minister,  and  during  the  civil  war  served 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  army.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1868,  and  was  rector 
at  Spotswood,  N.  J.,  in  1870-74,  and  other  parishes. 
In  1881-86  he  was  professor  of  psychology  and  rheto- 
ric at  Lehigh  University.  He  collected  the  largest 
hymnological  library  in  America,  and  was  an  editor 
of  the  General  Council's  Lutheran  Hymh-Book 
(1864-68),  and,  with  Bishop  Odenheimer,  of  "  Hymns 
of  the  Spirit "  (1871).     He  has  published  "  Charles 
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Wesley,  Seen  in  His  Finer  and  Less  Familiar 
Poems  "  (1866),  and  a  series  of  articles  on  hynins, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  "Independent "  in 
1880-86;  most  of  the  hymnologic  matter  in  the 
Schaff-Herzog  "Encyclopaedia,"  and  most  of  the 
American  matter  in  Julian's  "  Dictionary  of  Hymu- 
ology  "  (London,  1892).  He  has  contributed  much 
biographical  and  other  matter  to  sundry  encyclo- 
paedias, especially  Stoddart's  reprint  of  the"Bri- 
tannica,"  Alden's  "Manifold,"  Jackson's  "Concise 
Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,"  and  White's 
' '  Kational  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography."  He 
has  written  for ' '  The  Churchman  "  and  other  periodi- 
cals, and  lias  published  "The  Story  of  Our  Christi- 
anity," 1893,  besides  two  books  without  his  name. 
He  was  editor  of  " Lippincott's  Magazine"  in  1893- 
98,  and  associate  editor  of  Chandler's  "Encyclo- 
paedia "  (1898).  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Frances 
P.,  daughter  of  W.  O.  Snowhill,  of  Spotswood,  N.  J., 
and  has  one  son. 

rLINT,'Weston,educatorandlibrarian,  was  born 
in  Pike,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y. ,  July  4, 1835,son  of  Nicho- 
las and  Fhebe  (Willoughby)  Flint,  of  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish descent.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.  ,and  studied  at  Chamber- 
lain Institute,  New  York. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
began  teaching,  and  in  1855 
entered  Alfred  Academy, 
which  was  about  to  be 
raised  toauniversity,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1858. 
In  1860  he  was  graduated 
at  Union  College,  and  in 
1863  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  After  teaching 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  and  while  looking 
after  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed of  the  Federal  army 
in  the  hospitals  was  ap- 
pointed military  agent  for 
Ohio,  also  acting  a  part  of 
the  time  for  the  states  of 
Michigan  and  New  York 
in  the  care  of  their  soldiers 
in  camps  and  hospitals.  In  1866-69  he  was  at- 
torney for  claims  in  St.  Louis,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  In  1866  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Loyalist  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1868  was  a  delegate  to  the  Bepubfican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  Dr.  Flint  became  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  St.  Louis  Daily  "Tribune";  he  was 
also  the  organizer  and  secretary  of  the  second  board 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Missouri.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  consul  to  Chin  Kiang,  China. 
On  his  return  in  1874  he  engaged  in  literary  work 
and  lecturing;  then  studied  law  in  Columbian 
University,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1877 
and  that  of  LL.M.  in  1878,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  iu  the  latter  year.  In  1877-87  he  had  charge  of 
the  scientific  library  of  the  U.  S.  patent  office,  and 
during  that  time,  through  his  efforts,  two  large  cata- 
logues were  prepared  and  the  library  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  made  the  best  working  library  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  civil  service  commission,  and  was 
acting  chairman  and  one  of  the  examiners.  In 
1887-88  he  served  with  the  senate  committee  which 
investigated  the  operations  of  the  civil  service ; 
in  1889  was  appointed  statistician  of  the  U.  8. 
bureau  of  education,  and  prepared  the  report  on 
the  libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  new 
public  library  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    He  is 
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secretary  of  the  Anthropolo^cal  Society  of  Wash- 
ington; member  of  the  American  Historical  Society; 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association;  member  of  the  American 
Folk  Lore  Society;  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  University  Exten- 
sion. I)r.  Flint  has  also  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Chautauqua  movement.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  verses  and  done  a  large  amount 
of  newspaper  work  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Ik 
lopas."  In  1885  his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  in  1900  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  given  by  Alfred  University.  In  1883  he  was 
married  to  Lucy  Romilda,  daughter  of  Capt.  Wm. 
Barbee  and  Christabel  (Newman)  Brown,  of  Oliio. 
They  have  one  son,  Weston  Brown  Flint. 

HATNE,  Arthur  Perroneau,  soldier  and 
senator,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  13, 
1790.  His  grand-uncle  was  the  distinguished  Col. 
Isaac  Hayne,  who  was  executed  by  the  British.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  entered  a  counting- 
room,  where  he  remained  four  years,  but  iu  1807  he 
entered  the  army,  and,  though  only  seventeen  years 
of  age, was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
light  dragoons  commanded  by  Col.  Wade  Hampton. 
In  1809  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
foundation  of  his  military  knowledge  was  laid.  In 
1812  he  was  ordered  to  the  North,  winning  at  the 
battle  of  Sacket  Harbor  his  promotion  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron,  with  the  rank  of  majur  in  the 
line,  and  in  1813  accompanied  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  his 
campaign  down  the  St.  Lawieuce.  In  1314  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general;  joined  Gen.  Jackson  iu  the 
campaign  against  the  Creeks,  and  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treat}'  of  Fort  Jackson  accompanied  that 
officer  to  Mobile,  where  he  acted  as  adjutant-general 
and  inspector- general.  He  participated  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Pensacola,  and  in  the  engagement  below  New 
Orleans  on  Dec.  33,  1814,  distinguishing  himself  in 
both  actions.  Gen.  Jackson  said  of  hirn:  "  Col. 
Hayne  was  everywhere  that  duty  or  danger  called. " 
He  received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  his 
services  at  Sacket  Harbor,  Pensacola,  and  the 
siege  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  army,  the  post  of  inspector-gen- 
eral being  for  the  time  abolished.  He  was  allowed 
a  furlough  that  he  might  pursue  legal  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  after  a 
course  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Duncan. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  army  he  was  again 
made  inspector-general  under  Geu.  Jackson,  and 
during  the  second  Florida  campaign  commanded 
the  Tennessee  volunteers.  In  1820  he  retired  from 
the  army,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  for  several  terms,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  military  committee.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  a 
presidential  elector,  voting  for  Jackson  and  Calhoun. 
Later  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Jackson  agent  for 
naval  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  held  that  position 
five  years,  and  when  offered  a  mission  to  Belgium, 
declined.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  tofiU  avacancy 
in  the  U.  S.  senate,  made  by  the  death  of  J.  J. 
Evans,  and  represented  South  Carolina  in  that  body 
from  May,  1858,  to  January,  1859.  He  died  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  7,  1867.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Sen.  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 

PINCKNEY,  Henry  liaurens,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  24,  1794,  son 
of  Charles  Pinckney,  who  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1796-98  and  1806-8.  Henry  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1813  ;  studied 
law  with  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  1816  to  1833. 
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and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  for  eight  years.  He  was  mayor  of  Charleston 
in  1833,  and  in  1839  and  1840;  was  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  South  Carolina  from  1833  to  1837, 
and  was  subsequently  collector  of  the  port,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  He  founded  and  was 
editor  of  the  Charleston  "Mercury"  in  1819-84, 
the  organ  of  the  State  Eights  party,  of  wliich  he 
was  a  prominent  leader.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Memoirs  of  Jonathan  Maxcy";  "Robert  Y. 
Hayne";  and  "Andrew  Jackson,"  and  published 
many  addresses  and  orations.  He  died  in  Charles- 
ton, Feb.  3,  1863. 

GRONIiXrifl),  Xaurence,  author  and  socialist, 
was  born  in  Denmark,  July  13,  1846.  As  a  boy  he 
took  part  in  the  war  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many. In  1865 he  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  but  in  1867  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  taught  German  in  a  public 
school  in  Milwaukee.  In  1869  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Chicago.  By  reading 
Pascal's  "Pensees"  lie,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, became  a  socialist  "  before  he  knew  it."  He 
soon  gained  prominence  In  the  socialist  labor  party; 
made  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  West,  and  in  the 
state  of  Washington  became  the  editor  of  a  socialist 
paper.  Subsequently  he  secured  a  position  under 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  in  Washington,D.C.,and  in  this  capacity  did 
important  work,  but  relinquished  it  for  the  lecture 
field.  About  1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  socialist  labor 
party.  In  later  years,  however,  he  discontinued  his 
connection  with  the  party,  having  changed  his 
views,  and  since  then  has  worked  more  with  the  op- 
portunist reformers.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
joined  the  staflE  of  the  New  York  "Journal,"  for 
which  paper  he  edited  the  labor  department.  Lau- 
rence Gronlund  published  a  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  all  having  a  wide  bearing  on  social  prob- 
lems. In  1880  appeared  a  dialogue  on  the  "Coming 
Revolution,"  and  in  1884  his  "Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth." This  was  the  first  statement  of  modern 
socialism  published  in  this  country,  and  it  has  had  a 
wide  iufluence.  His  other  works  are:  "The  Insuf- 
ficiency of  Henry  George's  Theory "  (New  York, 
1886);  "QaIra;or,  Danton  in  the  French  Revolu- 
'tion"  (1887);  "Our  Destiny"  (1891),  a  work  religious 
as  well  as  socialistic,  its  central  thought  being  that 
socialism  is  not  a  "  bread  and  butter  question,"  nor 
one  of  personal  or  altruistic  idealism,  but  a  move- 
ment toward  the  organic  unity  of  national  society, 
without  which  true  morality  is  impossible,  and  "The 
New  Economy"  (Chicago,  1898),  a  means  for  the 
peaceable  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Laurence 
Gronlund  was  married  Dec.  24,  1895,  and  died  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  15,  1899. 

HAAS,  Carl  de,  journalist  and  author,  was 
born  at  Wupperthal,  Germany,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  his  native  place.  In  the  early  forties  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural work  near  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  founded  there  a 
German  weekly,  "  Der  Demokrat."  Three  years 
later  he  began  to  publish  it  as  a  daily,  but  it  was 
soon  amalgamated  with  Brune's  "  WeltbQrger." 
After  several  years  he  left  the  publishing  company 
and  became  a  theatre  director  in  Detroit,  whence.  In 
1860,  he  returned  to  Fond  du  Lac,  and  there  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  •  Besides  a  number  of  poems  that 
appeared  in  the  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  and  Fond  du  Lac 
papers,  he  published  "  Nordamerika,  Wisconsin, 
Winke  filr  Auswanderer"  (Barmen,  1846),  a  book 
which  served  to  vigorously  promote  German  emigra- 
gration  to  Wisconsin.  Carl  de  Haas  died  at  Fond 
du  Lac  in  1875. 


SE  KOVEN',  James,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  19,  1881,  son 
of  Henry  Louis  and  Margaret  (Sebor)  De  Koven. 
He  early  evinced  literary  ability,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  wrote  a  hymn  on  the  Epiphany,  which,  by 
request  of  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,  was  printed,  and 
was  sung  by  the  children  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn 
heights,  upon  that  festival.  There  is  also  extant  a 
little  book  of  poems  written  by  him,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  chiefly  upon  religious  topics.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1851,  and  desiring 
to  enter -the  Episcopal  ministry,  studied  theology 
at  the  New  York  General  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1854.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  Williams,  and  became 
principal  of  St.  John's  hall,  at  Nashotah  House, 
Wis.,  then  the  prepa.atory  department  of  that  theo- 
logical seminary.  On  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, by  Bisliop  Kemper,  Sept.  23, 1855,  he  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  at 
Delafield,  Wis.,  where  he  founded  a  parish  school, 
and  for  five  years  maintained  this  in  addition  to 
the  duties  of  his  professorship.  His  life  from  this 
time  forth  was  one  of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  1859,  when  St.  John's  Hall  and  Racine  College 
were  amalgamated,  chiefiy  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, as  I&cine  University,  he  became  its  warden. 
To  this  institution  he  devoted  his  life  and  all  his 
gifts  of  intellect  and  lieart, 
and  he  bequeathed  to  it 
his  entire  fortune.  He  ef- 
fected many  reforms  in  the 
methods  and  discipline, 
and  under  his  management 
the  capacity  and  means  of 
the  university  were  very 
greatly  auguraented;  new 
buildings  were  erected,  200 
acres  of  land  were  added, 
and  in  1861  he  introduced 
the  Oxford  cap  and  gown 
for  both  students  and  pro- 
fessors. His  personal  in- 
fiuence  was  great;  he  ruled 
by  love,  and  was  noted  for 
his  kindly  courtesy,  genial 
humor,  and  brilliaut  con- 
versational powers.  Dr. 
De  Koven  was  a  very  ad- 
vanced high  churchman,  and  in  1873  was  high  church 
candidatefor  the  bishopric  of  Jlassachusetts,  which  he 
lost  byonly  a  few  votes.  During  the  bittercontroversy 
which  arose  at  that  time  between  the  high  and  low 
church  parties,  he  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  orators  in  the  Episcopal  pulpit; 
his  utterances  made  a  deep  impression,  and  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Illinois;  but  his  election  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  diocesan  convention.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  again  put  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  a  bishopric,  but  withdrew  his  name,  preferring 
to  remain  at  Racine  in  the  work  to  which  he  was 
so  peculiarly  adapted.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Hobart  College  in  1862.  He  never  mar- 
ried. He  died  very  suddenly  at  Racine,  March  19, 
1879. 

BARBOUJtC,  Xiucien,  jurist,  was  born  at  Can- 
ton, Hartford  co..  Conn.,  March  4,  1811.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1837,  having  been 
himself  a  teacher  while  receiving  his  education  ;  he 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
established  himself  in  its  practice  at  Indianapolis. 
He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Polk  U.  S.  district- 
attorney;  acted  a  number  of  times  as  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  state  of  Indiana  and  private  corporations; 
in  1852  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  prepare  a 
code  of  practice  for  the  state,  and  in  1855-57  was  a 
representative  from  Indiana  in  the  34th  congress. 
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NYE,  James  Warren,  territoriai  goveruor  of 
Nevada  (1861-64),  was  born  at  De  Ruyter,  Madison 
CO. ,  N.  Y. ,  June  10, 1815.  He  was  educated  at  Cortland 
Academy,  Homer,  N.  T. ;  but  left  it  to  study  law  in 
Troy.  Be  practiced  with  much  success  in  his  native 
county,  served  as  district  attorney  and  in  1840-48  as 
county  judge.  In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  congress  as  a  Free-soil  Democrat.  Re- 
moving to  Syracuse  he  practiced  until  1857,  when 
he  became  president  of  the  metropolitan  board  of 
police,  New  York  city,  being  the  first  to  hold  that 
office.  He  was  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  having  a  strong 
sense  of  humor  and  the  gift  of  eloquence,  he  proved 
an  effective  stump-speaker,  especially  during  the 
canvass  of  1860,  when  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
West  in  company  with  William  H.  Seward.  In 
1861  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  him  governor  of  Ne- 
vada territory,  where  he  exerted  a  strong  influence 
in  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 
On  the  admission  of  Nevada  as  a  state  (Oct.  31, 1864) 
he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  for  the  term  1865-67, 
and  served  on  the  committees  on  naval  affairs  and 
territories  and  as  chairman  of  that  on  enrolled  bills; 
was  also  a  member  of  the  national  committee  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  remains  of  Pres.  Lincoln 
to  Illinois.  In  January,  1867,  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  senate  for  a  full  term,  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  revolutionary  claims.  Sen.  Nye 
died  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1876. 

BliASDEIi,  Henry  Goode,  first  state  governor 
of  Nevada  (1864^71),  was  born  near  Lawrenceburg, 
Dearborn  co.,  lud.,  Jan.  20,  1835,  third  son  of  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  (Weaver)  Blasdel.  His  father,  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  descended  from  a  Scotch- 
man who  emigrated  to  New  England  from  Glasgow 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
mother  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  W.  Weaver, 
descendant  of  a  German  family  which  settled  in 
Virginia  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1804 
Mr.  Weaver  "removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky, 
and  in  1810,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  slavery,  to 
Indiana,  settling  at  Lawrenceburg,  where  he  became 
prominent  as  a  merchant.  Jacob  Blasdel  was  a  strong 
Whig  and  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  first  Pres. 
Harrison,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  man  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  to 
publicly  advocate  total  ab- 
stinence. He  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Meth- 
odistEpiscopalchurch,and 
their  precepts  and  exam- 
ple had  much  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  their  son's 
cliaracter.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  Henry  Blasdel  en- 
tered a  seminary  to  prepare 
for  college;  but  his  father's 
death  two  years  later  neces- 
sitated a  change  of  plan, 
and  he  took  up  farming.  In 
1847  with  his  wife  and  child 
he  removed  to  Aurora, 
Ind.,  engaged  in  various 
mercantile  pursuits  there, 
and  in  1851  bought  an  in- 
terestinasteamboatand  be- 
came her  captain.  In  1852 
he  went  to  California  via 
Nicaragua,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  early  in 
June.  After  an  experience  of  four  months'  dura- 
tion he  took  up  farming  at  Santa  Cruz;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  joined  by  his  family  and  removing 
to  San  Francisco  opened  a  produce  commission 
house.  This  business  proved  very  profitable,  but  in 
1867  he  disposed  of  it  and  acquired  large  interests  in 
grain;  but  in  llie  fall  of  1859  found  his  last  dollar 
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gone.  In  1861  with  liis  family  he  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  tlien  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  now  in 
Nevada,  where  he  engaged  successfully  in  mining  and 
in  the  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  and  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  celebrated  Potosi,  Hale 
and  Norcross  mines.  Early  in  1864  he  sold  most  of 
his  mining  interests,  and  with  his  family  visited 
his  old  home  in  Indiana.     In  June  of  that  year  he 


represented  Nevada  on  the  committee  from  the 
National  Union  League  that  informed  Pres.  Lincoln 
of  his  second  nomination.  He  went  to  the  front 
in  June,  1864,  while  Gen.  Grant  was  moving  his 
columns  to  the  James. river.  In  September  he  re- 
turned to  Nevada,  where  during  his  absence  a  state 
constitution  had  been  adopted.  He  was  unanimous- 
ly nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  by 
the  Republican  convention  and  was  elected,  serving 
for  two  years  as  was  provided  by  the  constitution  as 
to  the  official  term  of  the  first  governor.  His  first 
message  was  read  to  the  legislature  on  Dec.  14th. 
Among  other  facts  presented  for  considei-ation  was 
the  indebtedness  of  $264,000  inherited  by  the  new 
government  from  the  territory,  and  to  meet  this,  as 
also  the  expenses  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
was  an  empty  treasury  and  an  uncollected  tax  of 
$70,000.  Gov.  Blasdel  recommended  economy  and 
wise  revenue  laws.  The  legislature  passed  a  joint 
resolution  congratulating  the  country  on  the  re- 
election of  Lincoln  and  pledging  the  lives,  honor  and 
fortunes  of  Nevada  in  support  of  the  government, 
also  a  congratiilatorj'  lesolution  to  Gen.  Sherman  on 
the  design  and  brilliant  execution  of  his  "march  to 
the  sea."  On  Feb.  16,  1865,  the  legislature  rati- 
fied the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  slavery  was  abolished. 
Under  the  constitution  of  Nevada  the  terms  of  all 
officers  elected  upon  the  admission  of  the  state  in 
1864  expired  in  November,  1866,  and  biennially 
thereafter.  This  provision  made  another  election 
necessary  in  1866,  and  Blasdel  was  returned.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 
mining.  Gov.  Blasdel  was  a  Freemason,  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  Like  his  father  he 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  9,  1845,  to  Sarah  Jane,  third  daughter 
of  Elisha  and  Lucinda  (Sherrill)  Cox.  Her  father 
was  a  native  of  Baltimore;  her  mother  of  Boone 
county,  Ky.,  and  a  grandniece  of  Hon.  John  Minor 
Botts,  of  Virginia.  Three  of  their  children  are  liv- 
ing, Sherrill,  Henry  Goode,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  M. 
Bernard.  Gov.  Blasdel  died  at  Fruitvale,  Cal., 
July  26,  1900. 

BBADIiET,  liewis  Bice,  second  governor  of 
Nevada  (1871-79),  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va., 
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Feb.  18,  1805,  son  of  John  and  Martha  Bradley. 
After  receiving  a  common  school  education  he 
engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business  in  Richmond. 
In  1845  he  removed  to  Howard  county.  Mo.,  where 
he  spent  seven  years  in  farming.  From  1853  until 
1866  he  lived  iu  Stockton,  Cal.,  made  cattle-raising 
his  occupation,  and  iu  1860  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature. Removing  to  Nevada  in  1866,  he  continued 
to  raise  stock.  In  1870  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
in  1874  was  re-elected  by  a  greatly  increased  major- 
ity. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Indepenr 
dent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Gov  Bradley  was  mar- 
ried iu  Orange  county,  Va.,  to  Vh-ginia,  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Sarah  Willis.  They  had  a  son  and 
three  daughters.  Gov.  Bradley  died  at  Elko,  Nev., 
March  21,  1879. 

EINKEAB,  John  Henry,  third  state  eovernor 
of  Nevada  (1879-83),  was  born  at  Smithfleld  (now 
known  as  Somerville),  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  10, 
1826,  son  of  James  S.  Kinkead.  His  father  was  an 
engineer  and  contractor  on  the  old  national  turnpike 
road,  following  its  construction  from  Baltimore 
county,  Md.,  to  Zanesville,  Muskingum  co.,  O., 
building  all  or  nearly  all  the  bridges  on  the  Hue,  the 
material  used  being  stone.  One  constructed  at 
Smithfleld,  on  the  Youghiogheny,  was  in  as  good 
condition  a  few  years  ago  as  when  constructed  in 
1818.  The  family  removed  to  Zanesville,  in  1829, 
and  thence  to  Lancaster,  where  John  received  his 
education  at  the  high  school,  an 
institution  of  some  repute  at  that 
time.  From  school  he  went  into 
business,  removing  in  1844  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  became 
a  salesman  in  a  large  jobbing 
dry-goods  store.  In  1849  he 
formed  a  partnership  -with  J. 
W.  Livingston,  and  the  young 
men  established  themselves  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  there  building 
up  a  large  trade  in  dry-goods. 
He  removed  to  California  in 
18.^4,  engaged  in  various  pur- 
suits and  finally  settled  in  Marys- 
ville,  but  two  years  later  went 
back  to  the  East  and  tried  mer- 
cantile business  in  New  York 
city.  Returning  to  Mnrysville 
in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  he 
met  with  one  reverse  after  another.  The  discovery 
of  the  great  silver  mines  in  the  Washoe  region,  at 
that  time  a  part  of  Utah  territory,  led  to  a  large 
emigration  from  California  and  Mr.  Kinkead  was 
one  of  the  many  who  hoped  to  retrieve  their  fortunes 
in  a  new  centre  of  population.  Making  Carson  City 
his  place  of  residence,  he  was  active  in  the  move- 
ment to  create  the  commonwealth  of  Nevada,  and 
when,  in  1861,  the  territoiy  was  formed  from  the 
western  part  of  Utah,  he  was  elected  territoiial 
treasurer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state. 
In  1867  he  went  to  Alaska  with  the  "occupancy" 
expedition,  and  witnessed  the  transfer  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States.  He  remained  there 
nearly  three  years,  in  business  in  Sitka;  then  returned 
to  Nevada,  engaging  in  mercantile,  mining  and  mill- 
ing business  in  Humboldt  and  Lander  counties.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  Republican 
party  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  offered  a  re- 
election, but  declined  it.  In  1884  Pres.  Arthur  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  the  newly  created  district 
of  Alaska,  but  in  1885  he  returned  to  Carson  City. 
Gov.  Kinkead  was  married  at  Marysville,  Cal.,  Jan. 
1,  1856,  to  Lizzie,  daughter  of  John  C.  Fale. 

ADAMS,  Jewett  W.,  fourth  governor  of  Ne- 
vada (1883-87),  was  born  on  South  Hero  island. 
Grand  Isle  CO.,  Vt.,  Aug.  6, 1835,  son  of  William  and 
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Nancy  Adams.  He  was  educated  at  a  district  school. 
It  became  necessaryforhimto  earn  his  own  living, and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  started  for  California,  which 
he  reached  in  1852  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
Five  years  were  spent  in  various  kinds  of  business, 
chiefly  at  mining  camps,  and  then  he  settled  in  Bear 
valley,  Mariposa  co.,  where  he  opened  a  general 
store.  In  1860  he  disposed  of  this  business  at  a 
handsome  profit,  and  accepted  the  position  of  pay- 
master on  the  Fremont  estate,  with  its  large  mercan- 
tile interests  and  its  large  number  of  employees,  but 
after  four  years  resigned,  and,  having  enjoyetl  a  sea- 
son of  rest,  removed  to  Carson  City,  Nev.  Pros- 
perity attended  the  investment  of  his  earnings  in 
cattle  and  his  efforts  at  stock-raising,  while  as  a 
citizen  he  gained  so  great  popularity  that  in  1874  he 
became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor.  He  was  elected  by  a  hand- 
some majority,  and  in  1878  was  renominated  and  re- 
elected, being  the  only  candidate  of  his  party  not 
defeated.  In  1882  he  was  elected  governor.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  retired  to  private  life  and 
to  stock-raising;  but  in  June,  1894,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Cai-son  City  by 
Pres.  Cleveland,  and  is  still  incumbent  of  the  office. 
He  was  marrieid  at  Corsicaua,  Texas,  in  1878,  to 
Emma,  daughter  of  William  and  Lucia  (E.)  Lee. 

STEVENSON,  Christopher  C. ,  fifth  governor 
of  Nevada  (1887-91). 

COLCORD,  Roswell  K.,  sixth  governor  of  Ne- 
vada (1891-95),  was  born  at  Searsport,  near  Belfast, 
Waldo  CO.,  Me.,  April  25,  1839,  descendant  of  Ed- 
ward Colcord.  one  of  the  settlers  of  Exeter,  N.H.,  in 
1638.  He  was  educated  iu  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  subsequently  learned  the  trade  of 
ship  carpenter.  This  he  carried  on  until  1856,  when 
removing  to  California  he  engaged  in  placer  mining 
in  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  counties.  In  1860  Mr. 
Colcord  became  a  resident  of  Nevada,  and  as  super- 
intendent, manager  and  owner  of  mines  and  mills 
he  has  been  continuously  identified  with  the  material 
progress  of  the  state,  while  as  an  adherent  of  the 
Republican  party  he  has  been  politically  prominent, 
though  not  from  choice.  He  is  an  advocate  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver;  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  in- 
cidental protection;  a  high  liquor  license,  proper  re- 
striction of  immigration  and  naturalization,  and  the 
strict  separation  of  religion  from  politics  and  the 
public  schools.  In  1890  he  was  nominated  for  office 
for  the  first  time  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
governorship.  His  administration,  which  covered 
the  regular  period  of  four  years,  was  creditable  to 
himself  and  to  his  state.  Gov.  Colcord  is  married, 
and  has  one  child,  a  daughter. 

JONES,  John  Edward,  seventh  governor  of 
Nevada  (1895-96),  was  born  in  Montgomery- 
shire, Wales,  Dec.  5,  1840,  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Jones,  a  farmer,  well  known  for  his  hospitality 
and  philanthropic  spirit.  His  primary  education 
was  acquired  in  the  national  school  of  his  native 
town.  In  1856  the  family  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  near  Pleasant  Grove,  Des  JNIoinesco., 
la.  Two  weeks  after  their  home  was  established 
Edward  Jones  died,  and  removal  becoming  neces- 
sary, the  mother  settled  near  Iowa  Cit3%  John- 
son CO.  Young  Jones  was  now  enabled  to  attend 
the  State  University,  and  during  the  course  taught 
a  school  for  a  time  in  order  to  meet  expenses.  After 
his  graduation,  in  1865,  he  removed  to  Colorado, 
where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  mining  and  farming 
until  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  he  went  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  AYyoming  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad.  On  the  completion  of  the 
work,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Jones  removed  to  White 
Pine  county,  Nev.,  and  in  the  same  year  to  Eureka 
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couuty,  settling  in  the  town  of  Eureka.  He  was  oc- 
cupied witli  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1883,  when  Pres.  Arthur  appointed  him  U.  S.  deputy 
internal  revenue  collector.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
surveyor-general  of  the  state,  in  1890  was  re-elected 
and  served  until  his  election  to  the  executive  chair 
in  1894.  He  was  one  of  the  active  organizers  of  the 
state  militia,  and  in  1876  joined  company  B,  1st 
brigade;  in  1883  was  commissipned  junior  second 
lieutenant;  in  October,  1885,  was  commissioned  pay- 
master, with  the  rank  of  major; 
in  July,  1886,  was  commissioned 
assistant  adjutant  with  the  rank  of 
.  major,  on  the  staff  of  the  2d  bri- 
gade. As  the  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  silver  Republicans  he 
had  as  opponents  a  regular  Re- 
publican, a  Democrat  and  a  Pop- 
ulist, but  was  elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  1,362  votes,  and  was'inaug- 
urated  Jan.  8,  1895.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government,  of  the 
irrigation  of  arid  lands,  of  non- 
sectarian  teaching  in  schools  and 
other  public  institutions  supported 
by  public  funds,  and  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industries.  Gov. 
Jones  was  marriedatEureka.Nev., 
Nov.  25, 1880,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Ann  (Howells)  "\Ve3'burn,  who 
bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  April  10,  1896. 

SADLER,  Beinhold,  eighth  governor  of  Neva- 
da (1897-1903),  was  born  at  Czarnikau,  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  Jan.  10, 1848,  son  of  Wilhelm  and  Wilhelmine 
Sadler.  His  father  was  atoolsraith  and  merchant;  his 
mother's  father  was  a  nailsmith.  In  1864,  Reinhold 
Sadler  came  to  the  United  State,  and  seven  years 
later  was  followed  by  his  parents.  Virginia  City 
was  his  first  place  of  residence,  whence  in  1864 
he  removed  to  Austin,  Kev.,  to  remain  two  years. 
In  1869  he  removed  to  Hamilton,  White  Pine  co., 
and  with  H.  J.  Sadler  and 
Albert  Mau,  his  brother 
and  uncle,  formed  the 
business  firm  of  Albert 
Mau  &  Co.,  dealers  in 
general  merchandise.  In 
1874  he  established  him- 
self in  Carson  City,  and 
there  engaged  in  stock 
raising,  raining  and  mill- 
ing, also  serving  as  county 
commissioner  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy. He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Eureka  coun- 
ty on  the  Dcmocraticticket 
in  1880;  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state  in  1895, 
and  as  governor  in  1896, 
after  serving  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive ex  officio  after  the 
death  of  Gov.  Jones.  In 
1899  he  was  re-elected. 
Gov.  Sadlerhasbeenchair- 
man  of  the  Democratic 
county  central  committee  several  times  and  delegate 
to  the' national  Democratic  convention.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Hamilton,  Nev.,  in  1875,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Wilhelm  Zadow,  natives  of  Czarnikau,  Prussia. 
They  have  two  .sous  and  three  daughters. 

DE  ROSSET,  Armand  John,  physician,  was 
born  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  17,  1767,  son  of 
Dr.  Moses  John  and  Mary  (Ivie)  De  Rosset,  and 
grandson  of  Armand  De  Rosset,  M.   D.,  a  Hugue- 
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not.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  London,  Eng- 
land, traced  his  ancestry  back  to  residents  oif  Nar- 
bonne,  one  of  the  old  French  provinces  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  emigrated  to  America  about 
1760,  and  settled  in  Wilmington,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  until  his  death  there  in  1767.  _  His 
brother,  Louis  Henry,  was  a  member  of  the  king's 
council  in  1754-64,  and  remained  loyal  during  the 
revolution,  dying  in  London.  Dr.  A,rmand  J.  De  Ros 
set's  mother  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  W.  T.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1784,  com« 
pleting  his  course  in  three  years,  owing  to  his  dili- 
gence and  close  attention  to  his  studies;  next  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vrith  whom  he 
enjoyed  a  long  friendship.  He  was  appointed  port 
physician  at  Wilmington,  and  held  that  position  for 
many  years.  He  practiced  for  sixty-nine  years,  and 
wa.s  said  to  have  prescribed  for  six  generations  in 
one  family.  Dr.  De  Rosset  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  model  of 
the  Christian  and  gentleman.  In  1791  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Fullerlon,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
after  her  death  to  her  sister,  Catherine,  Aug.  1, 1799. 
He  had  seven  children.  His  two  sons,  Moses  John  (b. 
Jan.  11,  1796;  d.  June  30, 1826),  and  Armand  John(  b. 
Oct.  6,  1807;  d.  Dec.  9, 1897),were  associated  with  him 
in  practice.  Three  daughters  survive  him:  Cath- 
erine Gabrielle,  wife  of  William  M.  Kennedy;  Eliza- 
beth Ann,  and  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Rev.  Moses  A. 
Curtis,  the  botanist.  He  died  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
April  1,  18.59. 

DE  ROSSET,  William  Lord,  merchant  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Oct.  27, 
1832.  son  of  Dr.  Armand  John  and  Eliza  H.  (Lord) 
De  Rosset.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  he  left  to  apprentice  himself 
to  the  Lawrence  Macliine  Works,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
His  health  failed,  and  returning  home,  he  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father  until  the  civil  war.  Being 
in  command  of  a  volunteer  military  company,  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the  commander  of  the  30th 
regiment.  North  Carolina  militia,  and,  with  several 
other  companies,  proceeded  to  Port  Caswell,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear  river.  In  May  lie  was  ap- 
pointed major  of  state  troops.  He  served  in  the 
seven  days'  figlits  around  Richmond,  in  the  defeat 
of  McClellan.  In  1803,  after  being  disabled  by 
wounds  ill  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  and  incapaci- 
tated from  further  field  service,  he  again  took  up  mer- 
cantile business,  in  connection  with  his  father  and 
brother,  until  1877,  when  he  accepted  service  with  the 
Navasso  Guano  Co.,  of  Wilmington.  He  became 
secretary  and  treasurer  in  1896,  and  still  holds  that 
position.  In  1854  he  was  married  to  Caroline  Hora- 
tia  Nelson,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Nelson,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom,  W.  L. 
De  Rosset,  Jr.,  still  lives.  He  was  married  again,  to 
Elizabeth  Simpson  Nash,  a  granddaughter  of  Chief- 
Justice  Nash,  of  the  North  Carolina  supreme  court,  ' 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  Of  these  Mary, wife 
of  Walter  L.  Holt,  a  large  cotton  mill  operator,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Catherine,  wife  of  Chas.  A. 
Scott,  banker,  of  Graham,  N.  C. ;  Anita  and  Fred- 
erick Na.sh  still  live. 

DE  ROSSET,  Moses  John,  physician,  was  born 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  July  4,  1838,  son  of  Armand 
John  and  Eliza  Hill  (Lord)  de  Rosset.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  languages  and 
mathematics.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1859, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  resident  physician 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  after  serving  through  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's valley  campaign,  was  promoted  to  be  full  sur- 
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geon,  doing  duty  in  Richmond,  Va.  Later  lie  became 
inspector  of  hospitals  of  the  department  of  Henrico. 
After  tlie  war  he  renewed  the  practice  of  liis  profes- 
sion in  Baltimore,  and  became  adjunct  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Maryland.  He  was  also  professor  of  chemis- 
try in  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  and  in  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  1873  he  re- 
moved to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  made  a  specialty  of 
oplithalmology  and  otology.  Dr.  De  Rosset  was  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina;  the 
New  Hanover  County  Medical  Society;  the  Histori- 
cal and  Scientific  Society  of  Wilmington;  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  Sciences;  the  Baltimore  Pathologi- 
cal Society,  and  an  honorary  member  of  several  other 
societies;  contributor  of  many  papers  to  medical 
journals,  and  translator  and  publisher  of  "  Bouchar- 
dat's  Anuuaire"  for  1867.  He  devised  a  new  form 
of  inhaler  for  anesthesia  and  a  new  form  of  canule 
scissors  for  operating  within  the  eye.  He  also  demon- 
strated by  frozen  section  that  after  the  extraction  of 
the  lens  the  lenticular  fossa  disappears  and  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  vitreous  becomes  convex.  In 
1863  he  was  married  to  Adelaide  Savage,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Meares,  of  Wilmington,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children.  Dr.  De  Rosset  died  in  Wil- 
mington, May  1,  1881. 

SEWELli,  David,  jurist,  was  born  at  York, 
Me.,  Oct.  7,  1735.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1755,  and  was  a  classmate  and  friend 
of  John  Adams.  In  1759  he  established  himself  at 
York,  and  practiced  law  for  several  years.  He  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  1762;  became 
register  of  probate  in  1766;  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolution  in  1776;  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  was  chosen  councilor.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  superior  court.  From 
1789  to  1818  he  was  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
of  Maine.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1813.  Judge  Sewell  died  at 
York,  Me. ,  Oct.  23,  1825. 

McBKIDE,  James,  physician  and  botanist,  was 
born  in  Williamsburg  county,  S.  C,  April  17,.  1784. 
He  was  early  left  an  orphan  with  small  means,  and 
gained  his  education  largely  by  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry and  perseverance.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
Gadsden,  Grimke  and  Calhoun  at  Yale  College,  and 
was  graduated  in  1806.  He  then  studied  medicine, 
and  practiced  as  a  physician  at  Pineville,  S.  C.  His 
love  of  natural  science  led  him  to  devote  much  of  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  botany.  He  contributed  valu- 
able papers  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Linncean 
Society,  as  well  as  to  scientific  and  medical  journals. 
Dr.  Stephen  Elliott,  who  dedicated  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia" 
to  the  memory  of  Ur.  McBride,  and  also  named  for 
him  the  Macbridia  pulcra,  said  of  him:  "  For  the 
medical  observations  I  have  been  indebted  to  Dr. 
James  McBride,  a  gentleman  who,  uniting  great  sa- 
gacity to  extensive  and  accurate  botanical  knowl- 
edge, has  made  the  medical  properties  of  our  plants 
a  subject  of  careful  investigation De- 
votedly attached  to  science,  he  had  the  talent  to 
make  it  popular  wherever  his  influence  extended. 
Profoundly  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  high  in  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  an  extensive  practice,  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  career,  with  prospects  of  in- 
creasing usefulness  and  extended  reputation."  He 
died  during  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Sept.  21,  1817. 

BOBINSON,  Albert  Alonzo,  railroad  presi- 
dent, was  born  at  South  Reading,  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
Oct.  31,  1844,  son  of  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  and  Adaline 
(Williams)  Robinson,  and  a  descendant  of  William 
Robinson,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.     His  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  of  Lex- 


ington, Mass.,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  for 
two  years,  both  as  privateer  and  as  a  soldier  in  the 
land  forces,  and  for  about  six  months  was  a  captive 
on  the  prison  ship  Jei^sey.  Mr.  Robinson  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  at  Mil  ton  { Wis. )  Academy 
and  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was 
craduated  in  1869,  taking  the  degrees  of  G.E.  and 
B.S.,and  in  1871  that  of  M.S.  In  June,  1900,  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  alma  mater.  From  childhood  until  he  reached  his 
majority  he  was  engaged  in  farm  labor  out  of  school 
hours,  except  in  1856-59,  when  he  worked  as  a  clerk 
in  dry-goods  or  grocery  stores.  In  1866-68  he  was 
employed  for  about  five  months  each  year  as  assistant 
on  the  U.  S.  lake  surveys  in  astronomical  field  work 
and  on  triangulation  of  the  Great  lakes.  His  work 
on  railroads  began  May  37,  1869,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  railroad 
as  axeman  in  the  engineering  corps.  Thereafter  he 
served  successively  as  chainman,  levelman,  transit 
man,  office  engineer,  locatingeugineer  and  as  assistant 
engineer,  until  April  1, 1871.  Then  he  became  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
railroad,  in  charge  of  location  and  construction,  and 
two  years  later  (April  1,  1873,)  was  made  chief  engi- 
neer, which  position  he  held  until  August,  1890. 
From  September,  1880,  until  October,  1881,  he  also 
served  as  division  superin-  ^ 

tendeut  on   the  Atchison,  '.'-V?^-^~~^ 

Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
way, Las  Vegas  to  Santa  Fe, 
Deming  and  El  Paso.  From 
Oct.  1,  1881,  until  June  1, 
1883,  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  bridges,  buildings  and 
water  service  on  that  rail 
road;  from  June  1, 1883, un-. 
til  Sept.  1,  1883,  assistant 
general  superintendent; 
from  Sept.  1,  1888,  until 
March  1,  1884,  general  su- 
perintendent. From  March 
1,  1884,  until  Feb.  1,  1886, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  general 
manager;  from  Feb.  1,1886, 
until  May,  1888,  second  vice- 
president,  and  was  second 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  from  Mav,  1888, 
until  May  3, 1893,  when  he 

left  this  system  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central  Railway  Co.,  Ltd.  From  Aug.  1,  1888, 
until  May  1,  1893,  Mr.  Robinson  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  railroad, 
and  for  the  same  period  that  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system  he  was 
also  general  manager  of  the  Sonora  railway  of  Mexico 
(1884-93),  excepting  the  period  February,  1886-May, 
'  ""^     During  his  engineering  experience  he  hM  had 
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direct  charge  of  the  construction  of  over  4,500  miles 
of  railroad,  including,  in  1887,  the  building  of  the 
Pueblo  and  Denver  line,  116  miles  in  216  days,  and 
also  360  miles  of  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chi- 
cago in  376  days,  the  latter  embracing  permanent 
bridges  across  the  Mi.ssouri,  Mississippi,  Des  Moines 
and  Illinois,  and  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe.  As  president  of  the  Mexican  Central, 
he  is  in  charge  of  the  general  business  and  affairs 
of  the  road,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He 
was  married,  Dec.  9, 1869,  to  Julia  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  Perez  C.  and  Katharine  C.  (Bardeen)  Burdick, 
of  Edgertou,  Wis.  She  died  Aug.  3,  1881,  leaving 
a  daughter,  Metta  Burdick  Robinson,  born  July  17, 
1876.  He  was  married,  second,  Sept.  3, 1885,  to  Mrs. 
Ellen  Francis  Williams,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
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TODD,  Robert  Nathaniel,  physician,  was  born 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  4,  1837,  son  of  Levi  L. 
and  Sarah  (Ashley)  Todd.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Asliley,  of  Virginia, 
■who  served  as  an  officer  of  the  line  tlirbughout  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  The  family  removed  to  In- 
diana in  1834.  Robert's  educational  advantages 
were  limited  to  common  schools,  with  such  knowledge 
of  Latin  as  he  could  gather  from  an  old  grammar 
and  reader.  He  was  for  several  years  an  invalid, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  more  as  a  di- 
version than  a  life  work.  His  health,  however,  be- 
gan to  improve,  and  the  next  i'ear  (1850)  he  attended 
lectures  at  the  old  Indiana  Central  Medical  College, 
which  was  organized  about  that  time  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Drs.  Bobbs,  Mears,  Deming,  Dunlap 
and  others.  He  was  graduated  in  1851,  and  settled 
the  following  sprius  at  South- 
port,  where  he  remained  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
In  1861  Dr.  Todd  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  26th  Indiana  vol- 
unteers, and  soon  after  went 
with  his  regiment  to  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  on  duty  in 
camp  for  almost  two  years,  being 
finally  recalled  ou  account  of  his 
wife's  death.  He  again  entered 
the  government  service  as  sur- 
geon at  Camp  Morton,  where 
associated  with  Dr.  Kipp,  of  the 
regular  army,  and  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Bobbs  he  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Todd  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  Indiana  Medi- 
cal College  in  1869,  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  1874,  when  he  was  assigned  a  similar  chair 
in  the  Indiana  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
When  both  these  colleges  were  unified  under  the 
head  of  the  Medical  College  of  Indiana  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  filled  the  chair  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  representative  from  Indiana  upon  the 
judicial  council  of  the  American  Jledical  Associa- 
tion, and  was  president  of  the  state  society  in 
1871;  an  active  worker  for  seven  j'ears  upon  the  pro- 
visional board,  created  by  the  legislature,  whose  work 
was  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  large  buildings, 
occupied  as  the  female  department  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane;  was  one  of  the  physicians  to-  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  for  nearly  eight  years,  and 
served  a  single  term  in  tlie  legislature  as  representa- 
tive in  1856-57.  He  was  married,  in  1854,  at  South- 
port,  Ind.,  to  Margaret  AVhite,  his  first  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  five  children;  he  was  married  to  his  second 
wife,  Martha  J.  Edgar,  in  1866,  and  had  four  chil- 
dren.    He  died  in  Indianapolis,  June  13,  1883. 

MURPHY,  Blanche  Elizabeth  Mary  An- 
nunciata  Noel,  author,  was  born  at  Exton  Hall, 
England,  about  1845,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
George.secondearlof  Gainsborough,  and  Ida  Harriet 
Augusta,  daughter  of  William  George,  sixteenth  earl 
of  Erroll.  In  a  letter  to  her  father.  Cardinal  Manning 
thus  de.scribed  the  impression  she  made  upon  him  in 
her  eighteenth  year:  "  I  thought  her  quick,  observant 
and  thoughtful,  and  in  character  decided  and  inde- 
pendent beyond  her  years.  In  truth,  I  thought  I  could 
see  more  of  this  than  I  could  have  wished  in  any  one 
so  young;  for  I  did  not  then  know  that  her  mind  had 
balance  and  strength  enough  as  a  counterpoise  to  a 
certain  self-reliance.  She  had  mixed  in  society  in 
Rome,  and  had  there  met  men  prominent  in  Italian 
politics.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  far  she  had  ad- 
vanced in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  I  remember 
being  half  amused  and  half  anxious  at  her  talk  about 


Garibaldi.  .  .  .  (but)  she  was  too  truly  Christian  and 
Catholic  to  sympathize  in  anything  opposed  either  to 
the  faith  or  to  the  Holy  See.  .  .  .  This  gave  me  the 
first  insight  into  her  character,  whicli  was  very  simple, 
unaffected  and  outspoken.  Though  she  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  with  all  the  surroundings  of 
the  world,  and  with  all  the  relations  and  associations 
which  draw  other  minds  under  its  influence,  she 
seemed  to  me  not  only  to  be  unattracted  by  such  in- 
fluences, but  to  be  repelled  by  them.  I  thought  I 
saw  a  reaction  against  them  and  a  decided  tendency 
to  break  through  the  conventionalities  of  her  life." 
On  March  6,  1870,  she  was  married  to  Thomas  P. 
Murphy,  her  father's  organist.  The  earl  had 
shown  a  natural  disinclination  to  the  match,  but 
was  finally  overborne,  and  sanctioned  it  by  having 
the  marriage  ceremonj'  performed  at  his  residence, 
and  he  kept  up  his  relations  with  his  daughter  by  a 
close  and  cordial  correspondence  after  her  departure 
to  the  United  States.  After  spending  some  time  in 
London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  came  to  this  coun- 
try, where  they  devoted  themselves  to  music  and 
literature,  respectively.  She  contributed  largely  to 
English  and  American  magazines,  among  the  latter 
the  "Galaxy,"  "  Lippincott's "  and  "The  Catholic 
World."  She  also  published  a  volume  of  travels. 
In  1881  she  began  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  upon 
the  ' '  Greek  Inscriptions  on  Mt.  Athos, "  which  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  her  death,  which  occurred 
March  21,  1881,  at  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  where  she 
had  purchased  a  cottage  and  a  small  farm.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Exton. 
Her  husband  died  Oct.  11,  1890. 

BEEBER,  Dimner,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
at  Muncy,  Lycoming  co..  Pa.,  March  8,  1854,  son 
of  Teter  D.  and  Mary  Jane  (Artley)  Beeber,  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  He  traces  descent  from  John 
Beeber,  one  of  three  brothers,  who  settled  in  Berks 
county.  Pa.,  in  1768.  He  enlisted  in  the  2d  battal- 
ion, Berks  county  militia,  par- 
ticipated iu  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywiue,  and  was  known  as 
one  of  the  "  court-martial  men." 
After  the  war  he  settled  in  Lj'- 
coming  county  on  a  tract  of  land 
awarded  him  for  his  services, 
and  here  was  born  his  son,  Jacob 
Beeber,  a  farmer,  and  his  grand- 
son, Teter  D.  Beeber,  a  black- 
smith. Dimner  Beeber  was  edu- 
cated iu  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  at  the  Selinsgrove  Acad- 
emy and  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1874.  He  read  law 
with  his  elder  brother,  J.  Artle\' 
Beeber,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1876,  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember settled  in  practicein  Phil 
adelphia,  becoming  a  partner  iu  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Carson  &  Beeber  in  December,  1894,  the  other  mem- 
bers being  J.  Levering  Jones  and  Hampton  L.  Car- 
son. They  have  appeared  iu  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant cases  before  the  Pennsylvania  state  and  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  enjoy  a  conspicuous  position  at  the 
bar  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1898  a  strong  effort  was  made 
to  have  him  appointed  district  a;ttorney,  and  over  700 
prominent  lawyers  signed  a  testimonial  of  his  personal 
and  profes-sional  qualifications  for  the  office.  Failing 
to  receive  this  honor,  he  was,  in  January,  1899,  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  state  superior  court. 
Judge  Beeber  has  been  an  efficient  worker  in  the  Re- 
publican party  for  many  years,  and  has  been  widely 
known  as  a  campaign  orator  since  his  first  appear- 
ance in  behalf  of  Garfield.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  and  Pennsylvania  clubs,  both  of  Phil- 
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adelphia,  and  of  the  American  and  Pennsylvania 
State  Bar  associations. 

COXINSEX.MAN,  Charles,  broker,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  25,  1849,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  Ann  (Wigart)  Connselman.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  spent 
a  year  in  the  office  of  the  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ratlroad.  In  1869  he  went 
to  Chicago,  and  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Eli 
Johnson  &  Co.,  dealers  in  grain  and  provisions.  The 
next  year  he  sold  oil  on  commission  for  Chase,  Han- 
ford  <&  Co.,  and  in  1871  started  in  the  commission 
business  for  himself,  about  that  time  becoming  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trade.  His  business  in- 
creased steadily  through  periods  of  financial  depres- 
sion as  well  as  of  commercial  prosperity,  disasters 
tliat  impended  from  time  to  time 
being  averted  by  his  foresight  and 
courage.  Mr.  Counselman's  prin- 
cipal business  is  dealing  in  stocks 
and  grain.  He  has  a  branch  of- 
fice in  New  York,  connected  by 
private  wires,  as  well  as  with  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Rochester,  Boston, 
Providence,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Norfolk  and  other  cities.  He  has 
about  150  stations  in  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  grain  for  his 
markets  is  received.  Mr.  Counsel- 
man  aided  in  the  erection  of  the 
board  of  trade  building,  and  of  the 
fine  building  named  after  him.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and, 
believing  that  needed  reforms  can 
be  best  accomplished  within  the 
party,  has  little  patience  with  those 
"who  content  themselves  with  criticism  and  offer  no 
remedy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Chi- 
cago, TVashington  Park  and  Chicago  Athletic  clubs. 
He  was  married  in  Chicago,  Oct.  7,  1874,  to  Jennie 
E.,  daughter  of  Judge  L.  B.  and  Lydia  (Arnold) 
Otis.  They  have  one  son,  Charles  Counselman,.Ir., 
and  one  daughter,  Edith. 

TOPPAN,  Koland  Worthingtoii,  president 
of  fire  insurance  companies,  was  born  at  Newbuiy- 
port,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1841,  son  of  Edward 
and  Susan  Little  (Smith)  Toppan.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Abraham  Toppan,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1637,  and  settled  at  New- 
buryport;  he  is  also  a  direct  descendant,  on  his 
father's  side,  from  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  of 
Maiden,  Mass.,  author  of  "The  Day  of  Doom" 
(1663),  a  poem  popular  in  New  England  until  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Newbuiyport.  In  1860  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a  wholesale  firm  dealing  in  oil;  in  1864 
and  1865  he  was  engaged  in  the  ice  business  in  Ha- 
vana, Cuba;  in  1867-72  he  was  connected  with  the 
Boston  agencies  of  several  New  York. insurance  com- 
panies, and  in  1881-89  was  assistant  secretary  for  the 
Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
at  Boston.  In  1869  Mr.  Toppan  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Mill  Owners'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
of  Boston.  This  company  was  incorporated  with 
the  Arkwright  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  June,  1891,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
surviving  company.  He  still  holds  this  position 
(1900),  and  also  that  of  president  of  the  Paper  Mill 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Boston,  having  been  elected  to  the 
last-named  office  in  June,  1889.  He  served  three 
months,  in  1864,  as  sergeant  of  an  unattached 
company  of  the  IMassachusetts  militia;  but  has  held 
no  political  or  social  offices,  preferring  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  business  pursuits.  He  is  a 
,member  of  the  Maiden  Club,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  his 


place  of  residence.  Mr.  Toppan  was  married,  Oct. 
19,  1870,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Sarah  (Frothingham)  Lesley.  They  have  one  child, 
Roland  Lesley  Toppan. 

ALTSHELEB,  Joseph  Alexander,  journalist 
and  novelist,  was  born  at  Three  Springs,  Hart  co., 
Ky.,  April  29,  1863.  His  father,  a  native  of  Prussia, 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
state,  at  Liberty  College,  Grlasgow,  Ky.',  and  then  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  'Tenu.  After  leav- 
ing college  Mr.  Altsheler  entered  journalism  on  the 
Louisville  "Evening  Post,"  but  a  year  later  was 
transferred  to  the  Louisville  "Courier-Journal," 
where  he  served  successively  as  reporter,  dramatic 
critic,  legislative  correspondent,  city  editor,  com- 
mercial editor  and  editorial  writer.  In  1892  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
"World,"  which  paper  he  represented  at  the  Colum- 
bian exposition  and  in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Return- 
ing in  1894  he  took  charge  of  the  "  World's"  tri- 
weekly edition  and  still  holds  that  position.  He  be- 
gan writing  fiction  in  1896,devotiug  himself  to  Amer- 
ican historical  novels,  published  as  follows:  "The 
Sun  of  Saratoga"  (1897);  "In  Hostile  Red";  "A  Sol- 
dier of  Manhattan  "  (1897);  "A  Herald  of  the  West  " 
(1898);  "The  Last  Rebel  "(1899),  "My  Captive,"  and 
"  In  Circling  Camps"  (1900).  These  have  attained 
great  popularity  solely  by  their  merit.  The  San 
Francisco  "Chronicle,"  speaking  of  "A  Herald  of 
the  West, "  called  it  "  a  romance  of  our  history  which 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  dramatic  force,  vivid  color- 
ing and  historical  interest."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Authors'  Club.  Mr.  Altsheler  was  married  at  Glas- 
gow, Ky.,  May  30,  1888,  to  Sara,  daughter  of  Samuel 
H.  and  May  R.  Boles.  Her  father  has  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  state  senate,  and  has  held  other 
offices  of  distinction.     They  have  a  son,  Sydney. 

MEYER,  George  von  Lengerke,  merchant 
and  legislator,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  24, 
1858,  son  of  George  Augustus  and 
Grace  Ellen  (Parker)  Meyer.  His 
father,  a  native  of  New  York  city, 
was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton; his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Parker,  of  Boston,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Bishop  Sam- 
uel Parker,  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
educated  in  the  private  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1879.  There- 
after for  two  years  he  was  in  the 
office  of  Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  com- 
mission merchant,  and  then  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Linder  & 
Meyer,  East  India  merchants, estab- 
lished by  his  father  in  1848.  In 
addition  to  conducting  the  business 
of  this  firm,  Mr.  Jleyer  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  of  the 
New  England  Electric  Vehicle  Transportation  Co., 
and  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society;  director  of 
the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  the  Amoskeag  Manufactuiing  Co., 
the  Amory  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Electric 
Corporation.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Lying-in  Hospital.  He  has  always  been  active  in 
politics  as  a  Republican,  and  in  1889  was  elected  to 
the  common  council  of  IBoston  for  two  years,  serving 
meantime  as  a  member  of  committees  on  finance, 
water,  laying  out  and  widening  of  streets,  and  on 
the  Charles  river  bridges.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  from  the  4th  district;  in  1891  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  9th  ward  to  the  slate  legislature. 
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He  was  five  times  re-elected  to  the  legislature,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  railroads  in 
1893,  and  receiving  election  as  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  for  three  consecutive  years,  1894, 
1895  and  1896.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican national  committee  in  1899.  In  December, 
1900,  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  McKinley  U.  S.  am- 
bassador to  Italy,  an  office  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Meyer 
is  a  member  of  the  Athletic,  St.  Botolph  and  Somerset 
clubs,  of  Boston.  He  was  married,  in  1885,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  Charles  H.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  and  has 
two  daughters,  Julia  and  Alice,  and  one  son,  G.  v.  L. 
Meyer,  Jr. 

POWERS,  Sam.uel  Lelaud,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Cornish,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.,  Oct.  26,  1848,  son 
of  Larnard  and  Ruby  Metcalf  (Barton)  Powers.  His 
original  American  ancestor  was  Walter  Power,  who 
came  from  England  to  Salem,  JMass..in  1648.  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  this  colonist,  who  added  the  letters 
to  the  surname,  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Lit- 
tleton, Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  Col.  Samuel  Powei-s,  of 
a  Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  grandfather  of  the  present  representative.  Sam- 
uel L.  Powers  was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy, Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1874.  He  studied  law  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  in  the  office  of  Berry  &  Gaskill, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875, 
he  began  practice  in  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Mc- 
Call;  but  this  association  was 
dissolved  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Powers  was  associated 
with  Col.  J.  H.  Benton,  Jr. ,  for 
four  years,  and  later  with  his 
brother,  Erastus  B.  Powers.  In 
1887  he  became  general  coun- 
sel for  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
since  that  time  has  devoted  him- 
self to  corporation  law,  with 
particular  reference  to  electri- 
cal developments.  He  has  been 
counsel  for  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  and  other  cor- 
porations controlling  the  tele- 
phone business  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  various  electric 
street  railways.  Removing  to  Boston  in  1876,  for 
many  years  he  held  office  in  the  city  government  of 
Newton,  his  residence,  and  wasameraljer  of  the  local 
school  board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  Boston  Athletic  clubs;  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  former  president  of  the  Newton 
Club,  of  Newton,  and  is  president  of  the  Dartmouth 
Club,  of  Boston;  was  the  founder  of  tlie  Dartmouth 
Educational  Association,  and  of  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship at  Dartmouth  College.  On  June  1,  1898,  he  was 
married  to  Eva,  daughter  of  Capt.  Prince  S.  Crowell, 
of  Dennis,  Mass.,  and  has  one  sou,  Leland  Powers. 

MANSFIELD,  Edward  Deering,  author,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1801,  son  of 
Jared  Mansfield,  one  of  the  prominent  scholars  of 
his  day.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1819,  and  became  a  lieutenant  of 
engineers.  He  did  not  remain  in  the  army,  how- 
ever, but  desiring  to  continue  his  literary  studies  he 
entered  Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1823  with  honors.  He  then  studied  law  under 
Judge  Gould,  of  Litchfield,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Connecticut  bar  in  1835,  but  lie  immediately  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  O.  Here  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchel,  but  his  legal  prac- 
tice was  of  short  duration,  the  members  of  the  firm 
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being  more  given  to  scientific  and  literary  investiga- 
tion than  to  details  of  the  law.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  professor  of  constitutional  law  and  history  in 
Cincinnati  College.  He  became  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati ' '  Chronicle  in  1835,  and  continued  as  sucli  until 
1849.  when  he  took  charge  of  the  "  Chronicle  and 
Atlas."  During  the  year  1857  he  edited  the  Cincin- 
nati "Gazette,"  and  in  1853-71  the  "Railroad  Rec- 
ord." He  was  for  many  years  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Times"  under  the  pen-name  of  "A  Vet- 
eran Observer."  Mr.  Mansfield  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  newspa{)er  writers  in  the  country,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  impartiality  and  fairness.  He 
served  as  commissioner  of  statistics  for  Ohio  in 
1859-68,  and  was  an  associate  of  the  French  Societe 
de  Statistique  Universelle.  Of  his  writings  the 
most  interesting  is  a  volume  of  "  Personal  Memoirs," 
extending  from  1803  until  1843  (1879).  His  other 
publications  are:  "  Tlie  Utility  of  Mathematics" 
(1834);  "A  Political  Grammar  of  the  United  States" 
(1834),  which  lias  been  used  extensively  as  a  text- 
book; "  Legal  Rights,  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Mar- 
ried Women"  (1845);  "Life  of  Gen.  AVinfield 
Scott  "(1846);  "  History  of  the  Mexican  War  "  (1848); 
"American  Education  "(1850);  "Memoirs  of  Daniel 
Drake"  (1855);  "Life  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant"  (1868), 
and  man}'  papers  on  mathematics,  politics,  educa- 
tion and  the  early  history  of  Ohio.  The  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  College 
in  1851,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Marietta  College  in 
1854.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits,  easy  of  approacli, 
and  cheerful  and  sympathetic  in  his  intercourse  with 
men.     He  died  at  Morrow,  O.,  Oct.  37,  1880. 

DAVIS,  George  Leonard,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1833.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  navy,  and 
was  commissioned  paymaster,  April  16,  1861.  He 
commanded  the  powder  division  of  the  steam  sloop 
Pensacola  during  the  passage  of  forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson  and  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1863. 
On  this  last  occasion  he  received  honorable  mention. 
He  was  relieved  in  May,  1863,  and  went  North,  but 
was  again  pa3master  on  the  Clara  Dolan  and  the 
Great  Western.  He  was  commissioned  pay-inspec- 
tor from  Slarch  3,  1871,  and  was  on  duty  at  the 
Boston  navy  yard  in  1883;  was  fleet  paymaster  of 
the  north  and  south  Pacific  stations,  south  Atlantic 
station,  and  was  retired  Jan.  17,  1881.  He  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1884. 

SCOTT,  Richard,  colonist,  wasboin  atGlemsford, 
Suffolk,  England,  in  1605,  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah 
(Carter)  Scott,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Scotts  of 
Scotts-Hall,  Kent.  He  sailed  for  Boston  in  the  ship 
Griftin,  in  1634,  with  Ann  Hutchinson  and  her  bus- 
band,  and  joined  Roger  Williams  in  Providence,  R.  I. , 
in  1637.  He  was  one  of  the  fifty-four  coproprietois 
with  Williams  in  his  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  participated  i  n  the  laying  out  of 
the  town  lots  in  Providence.  Later  he  occupied  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  between  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket  and  extending  north  into  Smithfield.  It  em- 
braced Scott's  pond  and  the  land  on  which  the  village 
of  Lonsdale  now  stands,  a  part  of  which  he  later  sold 
to  the  Browns  and  others.  A  part  of  this  tract  was 
owned  by  his  descendants  for  more  than  300  years.  In 
1657  he  became  the  first  Rhode  Island  Quaker  with 
his  wife  and  daughters.  Patience  and  Mary,  and 
some  of  his  descendants  still  remain  of  that  faith. 
He  was  a  commissioner  to  Boston  in  164'5  to  settle  the 
controversy  with  that  colony  in  regard  to  Shaw- 
mut,  and  a  deputy  to  the  assembly  in  1666.  Richard 
Scott  was  a  signer,  and  the  reputed  author  of  the 
celebrated  covenant  made  between  the  first  settlers 
of  Providence,  which  is  as  follows:  "  We  whose 
names  are  hereunder  desirous  to  inhabitt  in  ye 
towne  of  prouidence  do  promise  to  subiect  ourselves 
in  actiue  or  passiue  obedience  to  all  such  orders  or 
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agrements  as  shall  be  made  for  publick  good  of  Or 
body  iu  an  orderly  way  by  the  maior  consent  of  the 
present  Inhabitants  maisters  of  families  Incorporated 
together  into  a  towne  fellowship  and  others  whome 
they  shall  admit  unto  them 

Only  in  ciuill  things. 
(Signed)    Richard  Scott, 
mark 

William  X  Renolds. 

Chad  browne.  mark 

John  Warner.  John  X  ffield. 

George  Rickard. 

Edward  Cope. 

Thomas  Angell  X  mark. 

Thomas  Harris. 
'  ffrancis  Weekes  X  mark. 

Benedict  Arnold. 

Josua  Winsor. 

William  Wickenden." 
Richard  Scott  was  married  in  Boston,  in  1637,  to 
Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Marbury 
and  Bridget  Dryden,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dryden. 
Catharine  Scott  was  born  in  London,  about  1609, 
and  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  March  3,  1687.  She 
was  imprisoned  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1658,  and 
whipped  ' '  Ten  cruel  stripes  with  a  three-fold-corded 
knotted  whip "  for  denouncing  the  cruelty  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  government  to  Quakers.  Richard 
Scott  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  1681. 

SCOTT,  Job,  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Oct.  18,  1751,  son  of 
John  and  Lydia  (Comsiock)  Scott.  He  was  in  the 
sixth  generation  from  Richard  Scott  and  Catharine 
Marbury,  and  was  also  descended  from  many  other 
companions  of  Roger  Williams.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  became  a  writer  and  speaker  of  remarkable 
vigor.  Wlien  a  young  man  he  taught  a  private 
school  in  the  Friends'  meeting-house  near  Lonsdale, 
R.  I.  (the  oldest  building  for  religious  purposes 
standing  in  that  state).  He  was  an  early  promoter 
and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  better  education  of 
Friends,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  among  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Friends'  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Boarding  School,  established  in  Providence, 
R.I. ,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  still 
successfully  conducted.  Scott  was  a  friend  of  Moses 
Brown,  who  did  much  to  aid  him.  He  made  long 
journeys  among  Friends,  as  far  south  as  North 
Carolina,  and  finally  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Shackleton,  where  Edmund 
Burke  received,  among  the  Quakers,  his  early  clas- 
sical education.  He  left  unpublished  manuscript 
books  and  addresses,  mainly  relating  to  the  doctrines 
of  Friends,  and  the  "Journal"  of  Job  Scott  is 
widely  known  among  the  sect.  It  was  published  by 
the  New  England.  Yearly  Meeting  about  1794.  This 
journal  was  carefully  examined  by  the  "committee 
for  sufferings ' '  of  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
seeking  for  Unitarian  heresy,  but  most  of  it  was 
sanctioned  and  was  published  and  republished  to  all 
the  English  speaking  world.  Job  Scott  was  mar- 
ried, June  1,  1780,  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Bowen)  Anthony,  of  Providence.  He  died  at 
Baltitore,  Ireland,  Nov.  22,  1793. 

DEIjAVAN,  Edward  Cornelius,  merchant 
and  temperance  reformer,  was  born  in  Schenectady 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1798.  He  was  -a,  wine  merchant 
by  trade,  and  accumulated  by  industry  and  econo- 
my a  large  amount  of  property  at  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
where  he  erected  the  Delavan  House,  which  was  for 
a  long  time  a  famous  temperance  hotel.  It  is  re- 
markable that  a  man  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  have  spent  it 
so  freely  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  In  1828,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  he  formed  the  State 
Temperance  Society,  anj  entered  with  muca  zeal 


into  the  cause.  He  paid  generoualy  for  the  publica- 
tion of  books  and  for  the  preparation  and  circulation 
of  tracts  and  articles  in  the  newspapers.  He  also 
spoke  freely  and  lectured  on  the  subject,  and  em- 
ployed others  to  do  the  same.  During  1835  he  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  "  American  Temperance  In- 
telligencer," and  to  the  Albany  "Evening  Jour- 
nal," in  which  he  charged  the  brewers  of  the  city 
with  using  filthy  water  for  malting.  Eight  of 
them  brought  suit  against  him  for  libel,  the  ag- 

fregate  claims  for  damages  amounting  to  $300,000. 
'he  first  trial,  which  took  place  in  1840  and  lasted 
six  days,  attracted  wide  attention,  and  resulted  in 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Delavan  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  other  suits.  In  January,  1837,  the  first  number 
of  the  "  Journal  of  the  American  Temperance 
Union "  was  published.  Rev.  John  Marsh  being  its 
editor,  and  50,000  copies  were  printed  and  distributed 
gratuitously,  under  Mr.  Delavan's  direction.-  He 
also  circulated  colored  drawings  of  the  human 
stomach,  showing  diseased  conditions  resulting  from 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  published  "Tem- 
perance in  Wine  Countries  "  (1860).  He  presented 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  with  a  collection  of 
shells  and  minerals,  valued  at  $30,000.  His  reputa- 
tion extended  to  Europe.  Mr.  Delavan  lost  a  large 
part  of  his  property  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Bchenectad}',  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1871. 

WITHERS,  Jones  Mitchell,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Madison  county.  Wis.,  Jan.  12,  1814,  of  English  de- 
scent. In  1835  he  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  but  lesij^ned  the  same 
year.  During  the  Creek  disturb- 
ances, in  1836,  he  commanded 
the  Alabama  volunteers.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  law  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1838.  In  1841  he  set- 
tled in  Mobile  as  a  lawj'er  and 
commission  merchant.  He  was 
in  the  legislature  in  1855,  and 
from  1856-61  was  maj'or  of  the 
cit^^  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  as  colonel  of  the  3d 
Alabama  infantry;  became  briga- 
dier-general in  1861,  commanding 
the  defenses  of  Mobile;  major- 
general  in  1862,  commanding  a 
division  at  Shiloh,  and  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Stone  river.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  war  he 
was  in  charge  of  a  department,  with  headquarters  at 
Montgomery.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Mobile, 
and  edited  tbe  "Tribune." 

RICE,  Thomas  D.,  actor,  was  born  in  New 
York  city.  May  20,  1808,  and  learned  the  trade  of 
wood  carving  but  abandoned  it  for  the  stage.  He 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  negro  character 
while  playing  small  parts  in  the  dramatic  com- 
pany of  Noah  Ludlow  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  scored 
a  pronounced  success  by  his  imitation  of  an  aged,  de- 
formed and  decrepit  slave  called  Jim  Crow,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  resident  of  Louisville.  Encouraged  by 
his  first  reception  he  adapted  Jim  Crow  to  a  farce 
which  he  produced  before  crowded  houses  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country.  He  visited  England 
in  1836,  where  his  personation  of  Jim  Crow  became 
the  theatrical  sensation  of  the  period,  and  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  handsome  fortune. 
Macready  and  other  favorite  actors  were  compelled 
to  give  way  in  the  face  of  his  phenomenal  popularity, 
and  his  tour  through  the  provinces  became  an  ovation. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  Rice  became 
and  remained  for  many  years  one  of  the  highest 
paid  and  most  sought  after  performers  of  the  time. 
He  soon  had  a  host  of  imitators  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  negro  minstrelsy.     He  wrote  many 
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of  bis  own  farces  and  was  also  the  originator  of  the 
dandy  stage  negro.  Some  of  liis  original  songs,  such 
as  "  Jim  Crow,"  "  Lucy  Long  "  and  "  Sich  a  Gittin' 
Up  Stairs,"  had  great  popularity  in  England,  as  well 
as  the  United  States.  He  was  married  while  in  Eng- 
land to  Miss  Gladstone,  daughter  of  a  well-kuowu 
London  theatrical  manager.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  member  of  Wood's  minstrels. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  19,  1860. 

JENNEY,  Charles  A.,  author  and  publisher, 
was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1841,  son 
■of  Sanford  and  Julia  Ann  (Jenney)  Jenuey.  His 
father  was  an  architect  and  builder  at  New  Bedford. 
His  earliest  American  ancestor,  John  Jenne,  came 
from  England  in  1633  in  the  ship  Little  James,  and 
became  an  influential  man  and  of  great  sussistaiice  in 
building  up  the  colonies.  He  was  private  counsel  to 
Gov.  Bradford.  Weston  Jenney,  our  subject's  grand- 
father, changed  the  spelling  of  the  family  name. 
3Ir.  Jenuey  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Bedford,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  High  School  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  then 
entered  the  dry-goods  business  and  continued  in  it 
until  the  civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  iu  the  58th  Mas- 
sachusetts infantry,  and  was  immediately  promoted 
to  be  quartermaster-sergeant.  Subsequently  he  was 
transferred  to  the  commissary  department  and  as- 
signed to  the  U.  S.  Hospital  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
where  he  remained  until  mustered  out,  November, 
1865.  Mr.  Jenuey  removed  to  the  town  of  Waupun, 
Wis.,  and  established  a  general  merchandise  business. 
In  1875  he  sold  his  business  there,  and  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  at  once  became  connected  with 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Insurance  Underwriters, 
holding  the  ofHce  of  secretary  of  its  statistical  bureau 
up  to  1883,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  staif  of 
the  "Weekly  Underwriter  "and  secretary  of  the  Un- 
derwriter Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  In  1893  he 
was  elected  pre-sident  and  treasurer  of  this  corpora- 
tion, and  still  holds  the  offices.  He  publishes  an- 
nually "The  Record  of  Fire  Insurance  by  States." 
He  was  appointed  special  expert  on  insurance  for  the 
tenth  and  the  eleventh  census 
of  the  United  States,  and  he 
compiled  the  fire  insurance  sta- 
tistics for  the  tenth  census,  and 
gathered  and  compiled  the  en- 
tire insurance  statistics  of  the 
country  for  the  eleventh  cen- 
sus. Mr.  Jenney  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Statistical 
Association;  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society  of  England;  the 
American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science;  the 
American  Trade  Press  Associa- 
tion; the  Nevr  England  Soci- 
ety', and  is  on  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Society  of 
American  Authors.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Union 
League,  the  Jilarine  and  Field 
and  Church  clubs  of  Brooklyn; 
the  New  York  Press  Club,  and 
the  Once  a  Year  Club,  com- 
posed of  insurance  journali-sts,  of  which  he  is  vice- 
president.  He  was  married  at  New  Bedford,  Dec.  4, 
1865,  to  Mary  Francis,  daughter  of  Humphrey  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Wood)  Smith.     They  have  no  children. 

I.OTHROP,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  resided  in  Salem,  Mass.,  for  many  years,  where 
he  was  a  freeman  in  1684.  He  was  a  representative  in 
the  general  court  for  the  years  1647,  1653  and  1664. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Beverly,  founded  a  church 
there,  and  represented  that  town  for  four  years  in  the 


getieral  court.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  King  Phil- 
ip's war,  he  joined  Maj.  Willard  at  Brookfield,  Mass. , 
on  Aug.  7,  1675,  and  had  a  severe  battle  with  the 
Indians  near  Hadley.  When  Deerfield  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians  the  farmers  in  their  hurried  flight  had 
left  a  quantity  of  grain,  and  Lothrop  was  detailed 
from  Hadley  to  rescue  it.  The  grain  was  loaded  in 
sacks,  and  while  returning  on  Sept.  18th  (o.  s.),  he 
was  surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  ambush, 
on  the  hanks  of  a  river,  a  small  stream  near  South 
Deerfield,  and  with  all  but  seven  of  his  men  was 
massacred.  The  savages  numbered  600  or  700  (some 
authorities  say  1,000), 
and  according  to  Shel- 
don, the  historian, 
many  of  Eliot's  "pray- 
ing Indians "  were 
among  them.  This  in- 
cident is  known  as  the 
battleof  Bloody  brook, 
and  a  monument  was 
erectedo  ver  the  spot  in 
1838,  which  hears  the 
following  inscription: 
"Onthisground,Capt. 
Thomas  Lothrop  and 
eighty-four  men  un- 
der his  command,  iu- 
cludingeighteenteani- 
sters  from  Deerfield, 
conveying  stores  from 
that  town  to  Hadley, 
were  ambuscaded  by 
about  700  Indians,  and 
the  captain  and  sev- 
enty-six men  slain, 
Sept.  18th,  1675  (o.  s.).  The  soldiers  who  fell  were 
described  by  a  contemporary  historian  as  '  a  choice 
company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with 
the  enemy  in  the  gate. ' "  Accounts  vary  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain.  Sheldon  ("  History  of  Greenfield") 
gives  it  as  sixty-four,  three  men  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany of  Capt.  Moseley,  which  attacked  the  Indians 
on  the  following  day.     Twelve  were  wounded. 

POOLE,  Hester  Martha  (Hunt),  author,  was 
born  at  Georgia,  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  May  27,  1833, 
daughter  of  Harry  Hunt,  who  died  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year,  after  experiencing,  as  soldier  and  farmer,  many 
vicissitudes  which  impressed  themselves  on  the  mind 
of  his  daughter.  Her  literary  ta.stes  were  early  devel- 
oped, and  throughout  her  school  life  at  Burlington 
and  Castleton,  Vt.,  she  was  constantly  making  lit- 
erary attempts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  many  of 
which  were  so  admirable  as  to  obtain  publication. 
While  traveling  extensively  in  Europe,  in  1868,  she 
contributed  a  series  of  letters  on  her  experiences  to 
newspapers  in  New  York  city.  She  has  since  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  various  magazines,  writing 
on  domestic  subjects,  decorative  art  and  ethical  mat- 
ters. Her  writings  eventually  gained  her  appoint- 
ments on  the  staffs  of  two  magazines  :  "  The  House- 
hold News,"  of  Philadelphia,  and  "  The  Decorator 
and  Furnisher,"  of  New  York.  The  most  success- 
ful of  her  longer  works  are:  "Fruits  and  How  to 
Use  Them  "  (1890),  a  unique  work;  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles, entitled  "From  Attic  to  Cellar,"  in  "The 
Home  Magazine";  "The  Philosophy  of  Living" 
and  "Social  Graces,"  in  "Good  Housekeeping." 
She  is  a  member  of  various  societies  and  an  ardent 
worker  for  the  advancement  of  woman.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1865,  she  was  married  to  Cyrus  0.  Poole,  and  re- 
sides at  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

DOWNER,  Samuel,  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Dorchester  (now  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton), Mass.,  March  8,  1807,  son  of  Samuel  and  Cath- 
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erine  (Ayres)  Downer,  the  former  a  successful  mer- 
chant and  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  especially  in 
the  line  of  pomology.  His  grandfather,  Eliphalet 
Downer,  M.D.,  a  resident  of  Roxbury,  became  wide- 
ly known  as  "  the  fighting  surgeon."  When  news 
came  of  the  advance  of  the  British  on  Lexington  he 
shouldered  a  musket,  and  falling  in  with  the  troops  ou 
their  retreat,  had  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
a  British  soldier,  whom  he  bayoneted.  Soon  after 
this  experience  he  enlisted  as  surgeon  on  one  of  the 
first  privateers  to  sail  from  a  New  England  port. 
His  vessel  captured  so  many  of  the  enemy's  ships 
that  her  own  safety  was  endangered,  the  prisoners 
outnumbering  the  privateers;  as  a  result,  the  con- 
quered became  conqueroi's,  having  excited  an  insur- 
rection, and  carried  the  vessel  to  Halifax,  where  the 
Americans  were  imprisoned.  Dr.  Downer,  how- 
ever, escaped  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  entered  the  service  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  at  times  acting  as  surgeon,  and  at  other  times 
as  volunteer,  with  the  title  of  surgeon.  He  passed 
through  many  exciting  scenes,  and  twice  was  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  in  England,  but  escaped.  On 
reaching  his  native  land,  after  a  three  years'  ab- 
sence, he  made  depositions  as  to  the  inhuman  treat- 
men  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  English  prisons, 
which  led  to  a  vigorous  correspondence  between 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  Viscount  Stor- 
mont,  British  ambassador  at  Paris.  Eventually  Dr. 
Downer  resumed  his  practice,  and  acquired  a  com- 
fortable competence  thereby.  His  grandson,  Sam- 
uel, the  subject  of  this  sketch,  left  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  enter  business  life  under  his  father, 
in  the  shipping  house  of  Downer  &  Baldwin.  He 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father  on  arriving 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  firm  name  being 
Downer  &  Son;  three  years  later  he  became  associ- 
ated with  Silas  P.  Merriman  in  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery trade;  another  period  of  three  years  passed,  and 
then  he  became  again  associated  with  his  father  and 
Capt.  William  R.  Austin  in  the  manufacture  of  sperm 
and  whale  oil,  and  sperm  candles.  The  new  firm  pros- 
pered, and  continued  unchanged  until  1844,  when  the 
elder  men  retired,  and  Samuel  Downer,  Jr.,  managed 
the  business  alone  until  about 
1854.  A  series  of  experiments  be- 
gun about  that  time  led  him  to 
the  discoveiy  that  naphthalized 
hydrocarbons  had  a  power  to  dis- 
solve castor  oil  such  as  no  other 
known  hydrocarbons  possessed, 
and  by  compounding  he  obtained 
a  good  but  ill-smelling  and  not 
always  uniform  lubricant.  Fur- 
ther experiments  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  good  illuminat- 
ing oil  from  the  light  ends  of  oil 
and  the  light  ends  of  coal  tar, 
and  for  a  time  the  manufacture 
was  very  profitable;  but  the  open- 
ing of  oil  wells  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  caused  the 
artificial  liquid  to  drop  in  price, 
and  Mr.  Downer  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  natural  sup- 
ply and  of  establishing  works  at  its  source.  Invest- 
ing nearly  all  his  wealth  in  lands  at  Corry,  Pa.,  he 
opened  wells  there,  and  in  1861  organized  the  Downer 
Kerosene  Oil  Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York-  and  Corry, 
of  which  he  became  president.  He  was  president  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Association  also,  and  in  its 
behalf  visited  Washington,  and.  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public,  was  successful  in  his  endeavors 
to  induce  congress  to  free  this  special  industry,  kero- 
sene oil  production,  from  taxation.  He  was  actively 
interested  in  the  campaign  of  1848  as  a  Free-soiler,  and 
he  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Charles  Sum- 
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ner.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Horace  Mann  and  Theo- 
dore Parker.  At  the  age  of  seventy  Mr.  Downer 
disposed  of  most  of  his  interest  in  the  works  at 
Corry.  He  was  married  at  Brighton,  in  1836,  to 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  (Melville) 
De  Wolf,  and  granddaughter  of  Maj.  Thomas  Mel- 
ville, a  member  of  the  historical  Boston  tea  party. 
They  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  He  died  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1881. 

GARNETT,  Richard  Brooke, 
soldier,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1819. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1841,  and  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  He 
served  in  the  Florida  war  and  on  the 
Texas  frontier,  becoming  a  captain 
ou  May  9,  1855.  From  1856  until 
1857  he  was  engaged  in  Kansas,  and 
was  also  in  the  Utah  expedition  of 
1858,  resigning  May  17,  1861,  to  join 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  in 
many  of  the  battles  in  Virginia,  and 
was  afterward  attached  to  Gen.  Lee's 
army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  fell  at  Gettysburg,  July 
3,  1863. 

HOYT,  Joseph.  Gibson,  first  chancellor  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis  (1858-62),  was 
born  at  Dunbarton,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  Jan.  19, 
1815,  son  of  Joshua  H.  and  Olive  R.  (Gibson)  Hoyt. 
He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  mother,  a 
brilliant  and  intellectual  woman,  that  he  was  en- 
couraged in  his  desire  to  obtain  something  more  than 
a  common-school  education.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
he  entered  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  where  he  prepared  for  Yale,  which  institution 
he  entered,  without  conditions,  in  1836.  Before  go- 
ing to  college  Mr.  Hoyt  taught  school  for  five  win- 
ters. He  was  distinguished  at  Yale  for  superior 
scholarship,  forensic  ability,  originality  of  thought 
and  expression,  the  strength  of  his  friendships  and 
his  magnetic  power  over  his  associates.  He  took 
prizes  for  excellence  in  mathematical  studies  and 
English  composition,  and  was  graduated  sixth  in  a 
class  of  100,  his  part  being  an  oration.  During  his 
senior  year  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "^ale 
Literaiy  Magazine  "  and  president  of  the  debating 
society,  the  Brothers  in  Unity.  In  1841  Mr.  Hoyt 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  eighteen  years  was  connected  with 
that  institution.  "  He  was  a  model  teacher.  No 
one  better  understood  the  nature  of  young  men. 
Honest  himself,  he  trusted  his  pupils,  and  they  knew 
it.  Like  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  obedient, and 
enthusiastic  array,  he  led  them  to  success."  For 
many  years  he  was  the  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Exeter,  introduced  improved  classification  and  better 
systems  of  teaching,  and  by  his  efforts,  especially  by 
his  reports,  raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the 
state.  In  1851  he  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1858  was  spoken  of  as  a  possi- 
ble candidate  for  election  to  congress.  In  December, 
1858,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  professor  of 
Greek  language  and  literature,  to  the  deep  regret  of 
his  fellow-citizens  and  of  the  students,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  beloved.  In  his  new  position  he  dis- 
played the  same  sagacity,  breadth  of  view  and  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  as  an  instructor  that  had  char- 
acterized him  at  Exeter;  but  his  service  was  brief, 
for  in  the  fall  of  1860  his  health  failed,  and  after  that 
his  work  was  intermittent.  Dartmouth  conferred 
upon  him  the  degi-ee  of  LL.D.  in  1859.  Dr.  Hoyt 
was  a  man  of  great  physical  and  moral  courage,  a 
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man  of  varied  gifts,  and  a  writer  of  much  ability  on 
politics,  agriculture,  music,  criticism  and  other  top- 
ics, as  well  as  education.  He  published  a  revised 
edition  of  Colton's  "Greek Header,"  with  a  vocabu- 
lary prepared  by  himself,  and  a  volume  of  "Miscel- 
laneous Writings,  Addresses,  Lectures  and  Reviews" 
(1861).  He  was  married  at  Exeter,  April  13,  1842, 
to  Margarette  T.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jessie 
(Robertson)  Chamberlain.  She  died  in  1898,  leaving 
two  sons  and  two  daughters:  Edward  R.  and  Charles 
C,  metal  manufacturers  iii  St.  Louis;  Annie  H. 
and  Prances.  Chancellor  Hoyt  died  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Nov.  26,  1863.  A  eulogy  of  him  was  delivered 
in  St.  Louis,  Jan.  20,  1863,  by  Prof.  Samuel  "Water- 
house,  and  was  afterwards  published. 

CHATJVENET,  William,  mathematician  and 
second  chancellor  of  Washington  University  (1862- 
69),  was  born  at  Jlilford,  Pike  co..  Pa.,  May  24, 1820, 
son  of  'William  Marc  and  Marj'  B.  (Kerr)  Chauvenet. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Narboune.department  of  Aude, 
in  southern  France,  was  educated  by  two  brothers  then 
residing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for 
music  and  literature.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  one 
of  these  brothers,  who  was  chief  commissary  in  Na- 
poleon's army  in  Italy,  but  on  Napoleon's  down- 
fall came  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  some 
means  of  support.  After  a  short  residence  in 
Boston,  where  he  married,  he  removed  to  New  York 
city  as  partner  in  a  silk  import- 
ing and  manufacturing  com- 
pany. This  enterprise  failed 
and  he  bought  a  farm  near  Mil- 
ford,  Pa.,  but  having  no  bet- 
ter success  as  an  agriculturist, 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1821,  and  re-entered  business 
life.  In  1845  he  settled  in  An- 
napolis, Md.,  and  later  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
French  in  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. He  was  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  gentleness  of  character, 
his  earnest  religious  spirit  and 
his  reflned  tastes.  His  son, 
William,  was  brought  up  in 
Philadelphia,  and  attended  the 
best  schools  of  that  city.  It  is 
supposed  that  from  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, he  inherited  his  logical  exactness  and  method- 
ical reasoning  powers.  The  kites  and  fire  balloons 
his  boyish  fingers  made  were  far  better  than  any 
produced  by  his  playmates,  and  he  showed  great 
cleverness  in  imitating  feats  of  legeidemain.  His 
teacher,  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  preparing 
for  college,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  who  persuaded 
Mr.  Chauvenet  to  send  the  youth  to  Yale  instead  of 
trying  to  make  a  business  man  of  him.  Before  he 
applied  for  admission  to  college  he  had  mastered  all 
the  mathematics  studied  during  the  four  years'  course, 
and  beginning  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  was  ready  for  examination  in  those 
languages  in  a  year's  time.  At  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Latin  composi- 
tion, and  at  his  graduation  in  1840  took  high  hon- 
ors, his  proficiency  in  the  classics  being  almost  as 
remarkable  as  in  mathematics,  although  he  was  the 
only  one  in  a  class  of  100  who  had  taken  the  special 
optional  course  in  mathematics  during  junior  and 
senior  years.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  assisted 
Prof.  Alexander  D.  Bache  in  a  series  of  magnetic 
observations  undertaken  at  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia. The  friendship  formed  with  this  eminent 
scientist  was  of  great  value  to  him  as  was  that  with 
Sears  C.  Walker,  who  had  charge  of  the  astronomi- 
cal observatory  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  mathematics 
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ia  the  navy,  and  for  a  few  months  served  on  board 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Mississippi,  lesigning  at  the  end  of 
that  time  through  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  plan  of 
teaching  on  shipboard.  In  1839  the  three  principal 
naval  schools  in  the  United  States  were  concentrated 
at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia,  under  Prof. 
David  McClure.  On  his  death,  in  1842,  Prof.  Chau- 
venet succeeded  him.  He  found  this  so-called  naval 
school  unprovided  with  suitable  appliances  and 
accommodations,  and  in  addition  to  establishing  an 
eight  months'  course  in  mathematics,  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  school  into  a  regularly 
organized  institution.  A  four  years'  course  was  not 
adopted  uutil  1851 ;  even  then,  the  school  fell  short 
of  the  high  standard  he  desired.  Meanwhile  (1845), 
and  chiefly  through  his  influence,  it  was  removed  to 
Fort  Severn,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  its  title  being  changed 
to  the  Naval  Academy.  At  first  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  next  of  astronomy,  navi- 
gation and  surveying,  and  both  as  organizer  and  teach- 
ergavereputation  to  the  institution.  In  order  to  induce 
graduates  to  return  for  study  in  his  own  department 
he  erected  a  small  observatory  in  which  were  an 
equatorial  and  meridian  circle  by  Repsold,  the  latter 
constructed  much  after  his  own  plans.  In  a  sketch 
contributed  to  the  ' '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences"  (1877),  Prof.  James  H.  Coflin  says:  "His 
intellectual  abilities,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  the  wide  range  of  his  attain- 
ments, a  just  appreciation  of  merit,  an  unwavering 
integrity,  a  uniform  disposition,  never  disturbed  by 
passionate  excitement,  and  a  kindly  interest  in  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  gained  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  all.  In  naval  circles  his  memory  is 
revered."  In  1855  he  was  offered  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  Yale  College,  but  would  not  relin- 
quish his  work  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  in  1859, 
was  given  the  professorship  of  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  The  chair  of  mathematics  in  Washing- 
ton University  was  offered  also  and  this  he  accepted, 
chiefly  because  the  West  afforded  a  better  field  for  his 
sons.  A  year  later  he  was  urged  to  return  to  An- 
napolis, but  he  was  too  well  established  in  his  new 
position.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  chancellor,  and 
held  this  oflSce  until  1869,  though  not  without  inter- 
ruptions cjiusedby  ill-health.  He  gave  the  imiversity 
the  same  character  and  reputation  that  he  had  given 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  his  labors  there  were  ap- 
preciated to  the  full.  Prof.  Chauvenet  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  1859  its  general 
secretaiy;  also  an  original  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  its  vice-president.  He  published  "Binomial 
Theorem  and  Logarithms  for  the  ^liUshipmen  at  the 
Naval  School"  (1843);  "Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry  "  (1850),  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language;  "  Manual  of  Spherical  and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  "  (2  vols. ,  1863),  and  "Treatise  on 
Elementary  Geometry"  (1870).  In  addition,  fifteen 
papers  appeared  in  scientific  periodicals.  Prof. 
Chauvenet  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1842,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann 
(Cook)  Hemple.  She  survived  him  with  a  daughter, 
who  inherited  his  musical  ability,  and  four  sons,  one 
of  whom.  Regis,  is  president  of  the  Colorado  State 
School  of  Mines.  On  his  resignation,  in  1869,  Prof. 
Chauvenet  visited  various  parts  of  theUnitedStatesfor 
his  health.  He  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  Dec.  13, 1870. 
ELIOT,  William  Greenleaf,  third  chancellor 
of  Washington  University  (1871-87),  was  born  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1811,  son  of  William 
G.  and  Margaret  (Dawes)  Eliot.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city  and  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  was  graduated  at  Columbian  Col- 
lege in  1839.     Immediately  after  he  obtained  a  posi- 
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tion  in  the  dead-letter  department  of  the  U.  S.  post- 
ofBce,  where  he  remained  one  year,  then  entering 
the  divinity  school  of  Harvard  Univereity,  passed 
through  the  usual  course.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  established  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  the  first  Unitarian  society  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  continued  its  pastor  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  In  1871  he  resigned  his  charge  to  be- 
come chancellor  of  Washington  University,  of  wtiich 
he  had  been  president  since  1854.  In  this  office, 
succeeding  that  distinguished  educator,  William 
Chauvenet,  he  signalized  his  high  executive  ability 
and  zeal  for  education  by  advancing  its  interests 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  He  held  it  continuously 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Eliot  was  one  of  the  early 
presidents  of  the  public  school  board  of  St.  Louis, 
and  throughout  his  life  Iiis  energies  were  em- 
ployed in  advancing  education  in  the  city.  He 
was  also  active  in  every  worthy  philanthropic  en- 
terprise and  all  public  movements,  and  is  to  be 
credited  with  a  generous  share  in  upbuilding  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  great  Southwest.  Throughout  the 
civil  war  he  was  an  earnest  and  outspoken  advocate  of 
tlie  Federal  cause,  and  organized  the  western  sani- 
tary commission,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  es- 
tablished in  this  country  for  the  care  and  relief  of 
wounded  soldiers.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs and  periodical  articles,  he  was  author  of: 
"A  Manual  of  Prayer"  (1851);  "Discourses  on  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity"  (1853);  "Lectures  to 
Young  Men"  (1853);  "Lectures  to  Young  Women" 
(1853);  "The  Unity  of  God "(1854);  "Early  Relig- 
ious Education"  (1855);  "Discipline  of  Sorrow" 
(1855),  and  "The  Story  of  Archer  Alexander,  from 
Slavery  to  Freedom"  (1885).  Dr.  Eliot  was  mar- 
ried, in  1837,  to  Abbie  Adams,  daughter  of  Judge 
William  Cranch,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  They  had 
four  sons  and  one  daughter,  now  living.  He  died  at 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  Jan.  33,  1887. 

SNOW,  Ularshall  Solomon,  dean  of  Washing- 
ton University  and  acting  chancellor  (1887-91),  was 
born  at  Hyannis,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 
1843,  son  of  Rev.  Solomon  Pepper  Snow,  Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  of  Maria  Jane  Pratt.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  sailors,  and  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1633;  his  mother's  family  was  established 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1865.  Im- 
mediately upon  graduation  he  was  made  sub- master 
of  the  high  school  in  Worcester,  Mass.;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in  1867,  when  the  University 
of  Nashville  was  reopened  after  the  civil  war,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  after- 
wards held  the  chair  of  Latin.  In  1868-70  he  was 
head  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  university.  This  position 
he  resigned  in  1870  to  accept  the  chair  of  belle-s-let- 
tres  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  since 
1874  has  been  professor  of  history  there.  He  also 
served  as  registrar  of  the  college  for  many  years; 
has  been  dean  since  1877,  and  from  January, 
1887,  until  October,  1891,  acting  chancellor  of  the 
university.  He  has  contributed  various  articles, 
chiefly  on  historical  subjects,  to  magazines,  and  is 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  series  of  "  Political  Studies  " 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  publications.  He 
was  president  of  the  University  Club  of  St.  Louis 
in  1892-96;  has  been  president  of  the  Missouri  Histori- 
cal Society  since  1893,  and  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society;  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. In  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  state  he  is 
actively  interested,  acting  as  junior  warden  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  St.  Louis,  and  secretary  of  the 


standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri.  He 
was  married  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  9, 1867,  to  Ellen 
Prances,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Theodate  (Page)  Jew- 
ell, of  early  New  Hampshire  ancestry.  They  have 
no  children. 

CHAPLIN,'  Winfield  Scott,  fourth  chancelloi 
of  Washington  University  (1891 — ).  was  bom  at 
Glenburn,  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1847,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Susan  Davis  (Gibbs)  Chaplin,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Hugh  Chaplin,  of  Rowley,  Mass.  (1638). 
His  father,  colonel  of  the  1st  Maine  heavy  artillery 
and  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers,  was  killed 
at  Cold  harbor,  Va.,  in  August,  1864.  Young  Chap- 
lin entered  West  Point  in  1866,  and  was  graduated 
second  in  his  class  in  1870.  He  was  appointed  sec- 
ond ilieutenant  of  the  5th  artillery,  in  which  regi- 
ment lie  served  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  followed  railroad  engi- 
neeiing  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  and  later  in  New 
England.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
civil  engineering  in  the  Maine  State  College,  Orono, 
and  filled  this  chair  until  January,  1877,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  professorship  in  the  Im- 
perial University  at  Tokio,  Japan.  In  the  latter  posi- 
tion he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1883.  Re- 
turning to  America  he  was  employed  in  railroad  en- 
gineeiing  until  September,  1883,  when  he  became 
professor  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In 
1886  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  engineering  and 
dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard 
University,  which  position  he  held  until  1891,  when 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis.  This  position  he  still  holds.  Mr. 
Chaplin  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Union  College  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard 
University.  He  was  married,  Oct.  18,  1873,  to  Har- 
riet Brewster  Caldwell,  of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
and  has,  two  children. 

NIPHER,  Francis  Eugene,  electrical  engineer 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  co. , 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1847,  son  of  Peter  and  Roxalana 
(Tilden)  Nipher.  He  is  descended  from  Michael 
Nipher,  a  native  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  who  came 
to  America  witli  his  father,  Michael,  in  1747,  and 
settled  on  Livingston  manor,  near  the  present  city  of 
Hudson.  Michael  Nipher,  junior,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Continental  army  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Saratoga.  Another  ancestor  was  Nathaniel  Til- 
den, who  settled  in  Plymouth  colony  in  1628.  Fran- 
cis Nipher  removed  to  Iowa  City,  la.,  in  1864;  was 
graduated  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1870, 
and  was  then  made  assistant  in  physics  at  the  uni- 
versity, holding  the  position  for  four  years.  In  1874 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  physics  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  a  position  wliich  he  still  holds. 
In  addition  to  physics  he  has  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  electrical  engineering.  In  1877  he  organized 
the  Missouri  weather  service,  which  for  ten  years  he 
conducted  independent  of  official  support,  finally 
turning  it  over  to  the  state  board  of  agriculture. 
Prom  1878  until  1883  Prof.  Nipher  conducted  a 
magnetic  survey  of  Missouri,  doing  the  work  on 
private  means,  and  publishing  annual  reports  in  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  St.  Louis  in  1875,  and  in  1876  became  its 
recording  secretary,  holding  this  position  for  ten 
years.  In  1885  he  became  president  of  the  academy, 
and  was  re-elected  for  six  successive  years;  in  1890- 
91  was  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club, 
and  in  1891  became  vice-  president  and  chairman  of 
the  physics  section  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Washington 
meeting.  He  is  the  author  of  "Theory  of  Mag- 
netic Measurements,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Meth- 
od of  Least  Squares,  "and  of  a  mathematical  treatise 
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on  electricity  and  magnetism.  He  has  contributed 
many  original  papefs  to  the  "Transactions"  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis  and  to  various 
scientific  journals.  Among  the  more  important  are: 
"Evolution  of  the  American  Trotting  Horse,"  which 
is  a  mathematical  discussion  of  speed  records,  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  final  speed  of  the  trotter; 
a  "Determination  of  the  True  Rainfall  in  Elevated 
Gauges";  "Surface  Integrals  in  Meteorology";  on 
the  "  Theory  of  the  Compound  Pendulum,"  theory 
of  the  "  Electrical  Capacity  of  Bodies  and  the  En- 
ergy of  Electrical  Charges  ";  "A  Method  of  Measur- 
ing Pressure  at  any  Point  on  a  Structure  due  to 
Wind  Blowing  Against  that  Structure,"  and  "The 
Appreciation  of  Gold."  He  has  shown  that  photo- 
graphic plates  having  had  a  long  exposure  in  the 
camera  may  best  be  developed  in  the  light  as  posi- 
tives, and  that  between  positives  and  negatives  there 
is  a  zero  condition,  where  in  a  given  dark  room 
nothing  will  develop.  With  any  exposure  there  is 
a  definite  degree  of  illumination  of  the  developing 
bath,  which  will  fog  the  plate  into  a  zero  condition. 
In  a  lighter  room  it  will  develop  as  a  positive,  and  in 
a  darker  room  it  will  develop  as  a  negative.  An 
account  of  this  work,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  artificial  production  of  ball-lightning  discharges, 
was  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St. 
Louis,  May  16,  1900.  Prof.  Nipher  was  married  at 
Atalissa,  la.,  July  1,  1873,  to  Matilda,  daughter  of 
William  R.  and  Grace  (Cope)  Aikins.  They  have 
one  son  and  four  daughters. 

TRELEASE,  William,  botanist  and  educator, 
was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23,  1857, 
son  of  Samuel  R.  and  Mary  (Gandall)  Trelease.  He 
was  educated  at  public  schools  in  Mt.  Vernon  and 
Branford,  Conn.,  at  Cornell  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  B.S.  in  1880,  and  at  Harvard,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Sc.D.  in  1884,  having  pre- 
viously (1879),  been  employed  by  the  U.  S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  to  make  special  investigations  on 
the  cotton  insects  in  Alabama.  He  was  instructor  in 
botany  at  Harvard  in  1880-81 ;  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1881-83,  and  professor  of  that  science 
iu  1883-85.  He  was  also  special  lecturer  in  botany 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  1883-84,  and  in 
the  same  years  was  in  charge  of  the  summer  school 
of  botany  of  Harvard  University.  Since  1885  he  has 
been  Eugelmann  professor  of  botany  in  AVashington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  since  1889  director  of 
the  far-famed  Missouri  botanical  garden,  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  of  flora  and  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  world.  For  several  years  he  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  "Psyche,"  a  journal  devoted  to 
entomological  science,  published  in  Cambridge. 
Prof.  Trelease  translated  Poulsen's  ' '  Botanical 
Micro-chemistry"  (1884)  and  Salomousou's  "Bac- 
teriological Technology"  (1890):  edited  with  Asa 
Gray  the  "  Botanical  Writings  of  George  Eugel- 
mann" (1887)  and  has  issued  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Missouri  botanical  garden  since  1890.  He  has 
since  1879  contributed  numerous  papers  to  botani- 
cal and  entomological  journals  and  "  Proceedings  " 
of  various  scientific  societies,  and  is  associate  ed- 
itor of  the  "American  Naturalist,"  for  systematic 
botany,,  and  of  the  "  Botanical  Gazette."  He  is  a 
life  member  of  tlie  Swiss  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Plants;  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural,  Amer- 
ican Pomological  and  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
societies,  and  of  the  academies  of  science  of  Wiscon- 
sin, California  and  St.  Louis,  and  others.  He  is  an 
associate  fellow  of  the  American  Academy,  succeed- 
in"  Lesquereux;  was  first  president  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Cambridge  Entomological  Club  and  of  other  organi- 
zations. His  name  is  enrolled  in  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  of  Cherbourg;  tlie  Societe  Botanique  de 


France;  the  Academic  de  Geographic  Botanique;  the 
Societe  Centrale  ForestiSre  de  Belgique,  and  other 
European  societies  and  learned  bodies.  Prof.  Tre- 
lease was  married  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  19,  1883, 
to  Julia  M.,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Maria  S.  (Briggs> 
Johnson.     They  have  three  sons. 

MACFABLANE,  Hugh  Campbell,  lawyer, 
was  horn  at  Crossmyloof,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Dec.  28, 1851,  son  of  James  Dick  and  Annie  (Camp- 
bell) Macfarlane.  His  father,  a  baker  by  occupation, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1865;  resided  first  in 
Massachusetts;  later  in  Stearns  county,  Minn.,  and 
in  1876  removed  to  Fall  River,  Mass.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Campbell,  of  PoUockshaws, 
near  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  Macfarlanes 
and  Campbells  have  resided  for  many  generations. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  passed  his  early  years  in  Minnesota, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
St.  John's  College.  He  then  studied  law,  and  attended 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  class  of  1878. 
In  January,  1878,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
after  practicing  for  six  years  removed  to  Tampa, 
Fia.  During  his  residence  in  that  city  he  has  prac- 
ticed successively  in  association  with  Judge  Dennis 
F.  Hammond,  Noah  B.  K.  Pettingill  and  Thomas 
M.  Shackleford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
Democratic  executive  committee  for  Hillsboro 
county  (1892-1900),  and  in  1894- 
96  was  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic executive  committee  for 
the  1st  congressional  district  of  the 
state  of  Florida.  In  1887-88  he 
was  city  attorney  of  Tampa,  and 
in  1894-95  was  state's  attorney  of 
the  6th  judicial  circuit  In  prac- 
tice he  has  maintained  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar  of  his  circuit  for 
many  years,  and  is  reputed  one  of 
the  foremost  criminal  lawyers  of 
the  state.  Among  the  notable  cases 
in  which  he  has  appeared  were  the 
Sarasota  murder  trials,  in  1885, 
against  an  organized  baud  of  mur- 
derers in  Manatee  county,  in  which 
he  was  special  prosecutor,  hy  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  E.  A.  Perrj'; 
the  famous  cases  of  the  state  m. 
Gibson,  the  state  m.  Garcia  and  the  state  vs.  Rod- 
riguez, all  of  which  he  won  after  lengthy  litigation. 
In  1893  he  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hillsboro  river,  opposite  Tampa, 
and  there  laid  out  the  town  of  West  Tampa,  which  at 
the  present  time  has  a  population  of  5,000  and  is  the 
site  of  more  than  twenty  large  cigar  manufactories. 
It  has  its  own  municipal  organization,  controlling  all 
public  works,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  immense 
growth  and  prosperity  following  on  enterprise  and 
the  wise  use  of  natural  advantages.  Theland,  which 
in  1893  was  assessed  at  $10,000,"isnow  valuedat$l,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  1,000  percent,  in  eight  years. 
Sir.  Macfarlane  was  married,  in  1887,  to  Frances 
Ida,  daughter  of  Howard  Pettingill,  and  has  one  son 
and  one  daughter. 

BBTJCE,  Horatio  Washington,  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  near  Vanceburg,  Lewis  co.,  Ky., 
Feb.  33, 1830,  son  of  Alexander  and  Amanda  (Bragg) 
Bruce.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1835-36,  and  a  descendant  of  Alexander 
Bruce,  a  noted  merchant  of  Virginia  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  whose  son,  John,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  Va.,  and  migrated  to  Garrard  county,  Ky. 
Horatio  W.  Bruce  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Lewis  county  and  at  Manchester,  O.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  accepted  employment  in  a  general  store, 
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where  he  was  employed  for  several  years  as  sales- 
man and  bookkeeper.  He  also  taught  school  for 
two  terms  (1849-50),  meanwhile  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  to  study.  He  read  law  under  Leauder  M.  Cox 
at  Flemingsburg,  Ky. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851,  and  began  practice  in  Fleming  county.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  practice  he  was  appointed  examiner 
for  the  county.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  common 
schools;  representative  in  the  legislature  in  1855-56, 
and  commonwealth's  attorney  for  the  10th  judicial 
district  (1856-59).  The  last-named  oflSce  he  resigned 
on  his  removal  to  Louisville,  where  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Gen.  Ben  Hardin  Helm.  He  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket 
in  1860,  and  a  candidate  for  congress  of  the  States' 
Eights  party  from  the  Louis- 
ville district  at  the  special 
election  held  in  June,  1861. 
His  sympathy  for  the  south- 
ern states  determined  his  ac- 
tion, and  he  joined  in  the 
conference  at  Russellville, 
Ky.,  Oct.  29-31,  1861,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  sov- 
ereignty convention  at  the 
same  place  on  Nov.  18th- 
30th,  which  declared  the  in- 
dependence of  Kentucky, 
adopted  a  constitution,  and 
established  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council  un- 
til 1863,  and  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Confederate  con- 
gress from  theorganization  of 
the  permanent  Confederate 
government  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  On  the  return  of  peace  he  resumed  prac- 
tice in  Louisville,  where  he  was  circuit  judge  (1868- 
73);  chancellor  of  the  Louisville  chancery  court,  by 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1873,  and  by  popular 
elections  in  1873  and  1874,  until  he  resigned  in  1880, 
when  he  became  counselor  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  which  position  he  has  held 
until  the  present  time  (1900),  having  become  chief 
law  officer  of  the  company  in  1895.  Judge  Bruce 
for  eight  years  held  a  professorship  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  contribut- 
ing not  a  little  to  its  efficiency  and  progress.  He 
has  au  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law;  a  keen,  analytical  mind,  and  decided  literary 
tastes,  and  these  qualities,  coupled  with  his  broad 
scholarship,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  able  members  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  In  1856  he 
was  married  to  Elizabeth  Barbour,  daughter  of  John 
L.  Helm,  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Luciuda 
Barbour,  daughter  of  Ben  Hardin,  the  great  lawyer 
and  congressman.  They  have  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

PERRY,  William,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Norton,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1788, 
son  of  Nathan  and  Phoibe  (Braman)  Perry.  Be- 
ginning his  higher  education  at  Union  College  he 
removed  his  connection  to  Harvard,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1811.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  James 
Thacher,  author  of  the  "  American  Medical  Biog- 
raphy," and  Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston,  brother 
of  the  hero  of  Bunker  hill.  In  1814  he  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Harvard  and  settled  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbot  and  other  prominent  citizens.  The  practice 
thus  begun  became  very  extensive  and  lasted  over 
sixty  years.  In  1835-36  he  lectured  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  to  the  medical  students  of 
Bowdoin  College,  and  a  little  later  declined  a  full 
professorship  in  the  institution.  He  was  specially 
noted    as    a    surgeon,    retaining   his   skill   beyond 


his  ninetieth  year;  operated  successfully  in  five 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia  after  reaching  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  and  once  again  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  gave  much  attention  to  mental  diseases, 
was  often  in  request  as  an  expert  witness  in  court, 
and  was  the  first  person  to  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  asylum  for  the  insane  in  New 
Hampshire.  His  address  before  the  legislature  in 
favor  of  the  plan  greatly  contributed  to  its  success. 
Dr.  Perry  possessed  to  an  unusual  degree  mechani- 
cal and  inventive  skill,  and  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  British  gum,  a  substance  much  used  in  sizing 
cotton  goods,  was  charred  potato  starch.  He  was 
married,  in  1818,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Col. 
Nathaniel  and  Abigail  (Od'lin)  Oilman,  of  Exeter. 
Five  children  were  born  of  this  union,  of  whom  his 
professional  successor.  Dr.  William  Gilman  Perry 
(Dartmouth,  1842),  and  John  Taylor  (Harvard, 
1853),  are  the  only  survivors.  The  last  named  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  "Gazette."  In 
1883  he  returned  to  Exeter,  where  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  trustee  of  the  Phillips  Academy  for  fourteen 
years,  and  was  finally  president  of  the  board,  declin- 
ing a  re-election  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service, 
in  1899.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  "  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra "  and  other  periodicals.  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  famed  for  her  stories  of  New  England  life, 
is  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  Perry.  He  died 
at  Exeter,  Jan.  11, 1887,  aged  ninety-eight  years  and 
twenty-two  days. 

lilTHGOW,  James  Smith.,  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer, was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  29, 
1813,son  of  Walter  and  Frances  (Stevenson)  Lithgow, 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  father,  a  plane  manu- 
facturer and  one  of  the  first  of  that  calling  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  died  in  1813,  and  the  widow  devoted  her  life 
to  the  education  and  training  of  her  son.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  tin  and  coppersmith  work  and  in  1832 
settled  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  he  began  a  business 
career.  In  1836  he  established  the  firm  of  Wallace 
&  Lithgow,  which  continued  until  1861,  when  the 
death  of  his  associate  dis- 
solved what  had  been  a  large 
and  prosperous  copartner- 
ship. Continuing  in  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  S. 
Lithgow  &  Co.,  and  later  of 
the  Lithgow  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  which  he  has  al- 
ways been  president,  he  has 
manufactured  stovesand  iron 
mantels,  developing  one  of 
the  chief  industries  of  the 
city.  His  long  life  has  been 
devoted  to  good  works.  As  a 
lay  member  of  the  ilethodist 
Episcopal  church,  South,  he 
has  been  identified  with  its 
work  in  general  conferences 
and  with  its  public  and  pri- 
vate charities,  having  given 
generously  to  the  cause  of  religion.  As  a  member 
of  the  charter  convention  and  in  1866  as  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  by  frequent  services  in  both  branches 
of  the  city  council,  his  advice  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  city,  as  well  as  a  credit  to  himself.  The 
board  of  trade  building,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city,  was  erected  by  him,  and  he  has  been  foremost 
in  every  enterprise  contributing  to  the  welfare  and 
upbuilding  of  his  chosen  home.  He  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  banking  and  railroad  interests  of 
Louisville,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Louisville  Water  Co.  Mr. 
Lithgow  was  married,  in  1837,  to  Hannah  Cragg,  of 
Louisville,  of  English  parentage.  She  died  March 
28,  1891. 
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JT7HRINO,  John  C,  merchant,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  6, 1850,  son  of  John  C.  and  Lena 
(Stuke)  Juhring,  of  Grerman  descent,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  Bissendorf .  His  father  was  a  successful  New 
York  business  man  for  over  thirty-five  years.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
and  the  Mt.  Washington  OoUegiate  Institute.  In  1870 
he  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk,  and,  after 
sevei'al  years  experience,  became  assistant  cashier  In 
the  firm  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co.  About  the 
year  1877  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  assistant 
buyer,  and  some  three  years  later  was  made  general 
buyer,  and  also  given  the  management  of  one  of  the 
loading  departments  of  the  business,  which  he  de- 
veloped to  such  proportions  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  attract  attention  to  him 
as  projiressive  and  straight- 
forward and  as  a  man  of  sound 
mercantile  sense.  In  1887  he 
was  given  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  in  1893  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.  Dur- 
ing his  long  career  with  this 
representative  firm,  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  houses  in 
the  world,  he  has  been  at  differ- 
ent times  at  the  head  of  many 
departments,  and  has  made 
himself  prominent  for  the  en- 
terprise he  displays  in  the 
management  of  the  same,  rem- 
edying prevailing  abuses  and 
introducing  measures  which 
insure  to  buyers  standard  qual- 
ities and  correct  weights  and 
measures.  Mr.  Juhring  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Merchants'  Association  in 
1897;  at  its  first  meeting  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  was  re-elected  for  three  consecutive  terms.  The 
object  of  this  association  is  to  foster  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  interests  of  the  merchants  of  New  York 
city,  to  secure  freedom  from  unlawful  exactions  and 
to  procure  uniformity  in  the  customs.  The  wide  and 
beneficial  influence  of  this  organization  in  increasing 
trade  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Its  roll  of  member- 
ship embraces  1,500  of  the  leading  business  houses 
of  Greater  New  York.  Mr.  Juhring  is  a  typical  self- 
made  man.  He  has  fought  his  way  by  his  own  ef- 
forts, and  commands  success  and  respect,  standing 
to-day  a  representative  New  York  merchant.  He 
is  unmarried.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  of 
independent  views.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montauk 
and  Crescent  clubs  of  Brooklyn. 

O'CONNELLi,  Jeremiah  Joseph,  R.  C.  priest, 
was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Nov.  31,  1831.  In  1838, 
with  his  parents  he  emigrated  to  America  and  located 
in  Georgia.  He  was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
there  entered  the  seminary  under  Bishop  England 
in  1840.  After  four  years'  study  he  was  graduated 
and  ordained  a  priest;  was  stationed  in  Savannah, 
Ga. ;  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
and  subsequently  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  His  mission- 
ary district  embraced  half  of  the  state.  In  1857, 
seeing  the  need  of  a  higher  school  in  his  mission 
he  erected  at  Columbia  St.  Mary's  College,  ob- 
tained for  it  a  charter  from  the  state  and  became  its 
president.  His  brother,  Lawrence,  joined  him  in 
its  management  and  later  they  were  further  aided 
by  another  brother,  Joseph.  These  three  devoted 
missionary  priests  made  this  school  a  great  power  m 
advancing  Catholicism  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
but  its  career  was  terminated  in  1865  at  the  time  the 
city  of  Columbia  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  ad- 
vent of  Sherman's  army.  Father  O'Connell,  during 
a  pastorate  of  twenty-three  years  preached  in  every 
corner  of  his  mission  and  succeeded  in  gaining  more 


than  300  converts  to  the  church.  In  1858  he  began 
the  organization  of  missions  in  the  Interior  of  the 
state,  building  a  church  at  Andover  and  erecting  a 
rectory  and  a  parochial  school  there.  He  organ- 
ized a  temperance  society  and  brought  the  rougher 
elements  among  his  people  under  a  healthful  disci- 
pline. In  1871  his  health  failed  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  mission  of  western  North  Carolina. 
In  1873  he  purchased  a  large  estate  near  Charlotte 
and  conveyed  it  to  Bishop  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Gibbons,  as  the  site  for  a  religious  and  educational 
institution,  thus  founding  the  Benedictine  monastery 
which  includes  Mary-Help  Abbey;  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege; St.  Mary's  Seminary;  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum  for  girls 
at  Belmont,  where  Dr.  O'Connell  died,  Oct.  23, 
1894.  He  wrote  "  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  Leaves  of  Histoiy,"  published  in  1878. 

WOODBRIDGE,  William  Channing,  educa- 
tor and  author,  was  born  at  Medford,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1794,  son  of  William  and  Ann 
(Channing)  Woodbridge.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  who  came 
to  America  from  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1684,  and 
settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.  His  father,  who  was 
born  in  1755,  wsis  the  first  principal  of  Phillips 
Academj',  Exeter,  N.  H.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1811; 
he  then  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  but  being 
obliged  to  abandon  the  work  of  the  ministry  on 
account  of  ill-health,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his, 
life  to  education,  and  especially  to  tln^  preparation 
of  a  new  system  of  school  geographies.  For  several 
years  he  was  principal  of  academies  iu  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1817  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
remaining  there  for  three  years.  In  1821  he  visited 
Europe  and  traveled  extensively  searching  for  accu- 
rate statistics  and  methods  of  instruction.  On  his 
return  to  America,  in  1830,  he  devoted  himself  to 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  by 
introducing  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction  as 
modified  by  Philip  Emanuel  von 
Fellenberg,  and  by  liis  own  ob- 
servations. In  August,  1881,  he 
purchased  the  "American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,"  changed  its 
name  to  "  The  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion," and  published  it  until  1888, 
serving  as  one  of  its  editors.  In 
this  publication  appeared  a  se- 
ries of  ■ '  Letters  from  Hofwyl, "  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  Fel- 
lenberg's  system  of  instruction. 
In  1834  he,  with  JNIrs.  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  published  "Universal Geog- 
raphy, Ancient  and  Modern,"  the 
last  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1845  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
"  Woodbridge's  Geography  "  was 
published  in  London  in  1837,  and 
anothereditionin  Americain  1845. 
He  was  also  author  of  "Rudiments  of  Geography" 
(1833);  "Modern  School  Geography"  (1845),  and 
many  other  text-books  for  schools.  Mr.  Woodbridge 
was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church.  He 
was  maiTied  to  Lucy  Ann  Reed,  Nov.  29,  1832,  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  had  two  children.  He  died 
in  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1845. 

GODFREY,  Freeman,  railroad  president  and 
capitalist,  was  born  at  Vershire,  Vt.,  Sept.  5,  1825, 
son  of  Josiah  and  Nancy  (Burnham)  Godfrey.  He 
attended  the  district  school  of  his  native  place  until 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  developed  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  made  various  farming  implements  by 
hand;  ran  a  saw-mill,  and  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  1845,  when  he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
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spent  a  year  at  work  in  a  cotton  mill.  In  1847  Mr. 
Godfrey  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  and  next  traveled 
from  place  to  place  through  Ohio  and  Indiana,  selling 
brass  clocks.  In  1851  he  was  engaged  as  contractor 
on  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad,  and  later  with 
the  Illinois  Central  road.  In  1856  he  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad,  which 
he  completed  in  1858.  Mr.  Godfrey,  however,  took 
upon  himself  the  construction  of  the  northern  ten 
miles  of  the  second  twenty-mile  section  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  railroad,  and  put  it  through  an 
unbroken  wilderness  in  five  weeks  and  two  days — 
just  in  time  to  save  the  company  its  land  grant.  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  organization  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Hol- 
land Railroad  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  elected  president  in 
1871.  He  had  an  extensive  pri- 
vate business,  being  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  land  and 
calcined  plaster,  and  shortly 
after  1860  opened  a  gypsum 
quarry,  taking  his  brother,  Si- 
las F. ,  into  partnership  with 
him.  In  1865  they  purchased 
a  one-third  interest  in  the  firm 
of  George  H.  White  &  Co.'s 
plaster  quarry  and  mills,  and 
succeeded  iu  building  up  an 
extensive  trade.  When  the 
Michigan  and  Ohio  Plaster  Co. 
was  organized,  in  1875,  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  made  president 
and  manager;  also  president  of  the  Diamond  Wall 
Finish  Co. ;  he  was  for  fourteen  years  vice-president  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  National  Bank,  organized  in  1880. 
In  1888-90  he  was  a  member  of  the'board  of  public 
works.  On  March  35,  1851,  he  was  married  to 
Abby  E.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Eastman,  of  Ver- 
shire,  Vt.  They  had  five  children.  He  died  Nov. 
25,  1898. 

STONE,  Charles  Pomeroy,  soldier  and  engi- 
neer, was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1834, 
son  of  Alpheus  Fletcher  Stone,  M.  D. ,  and  Jlrs.  Fanny 
Lincoln  (Gushing)  Arms,  of  Hingham,  a  descendant 
of  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Washington's  army.  His  first 
American  ancestor.  Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  born  in 
England  in  1590,  came  to  New  England  in  1634  and 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Stone,  wsis  captain  in  the  provincial  troops  in 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  his  grandfather,  also 
named  John,  was  a  captain  of  infantry  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  Charles  Pomeroy  Stone  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1841,  and  was  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  be  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance 
corps  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Military  Academy 
as  acti  n  g  assistant  p  rof essor.  War  with  Mexico  being 
declared,  he  applied  for  service  in  the  field,  but  his 
request  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  he  was  too 
young  and  inexperienced  for  staff  duty.  In  the  fall  of 
1846,  however,  he  was  attached  to  the  siege-train  bat- 
tery organized  for  service  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Scott.  He  took  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  (1846)  was  twice  brevetted  for  "  gallant 
and  meritorious  service."  He  received  the  brevet 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  services  in  the  battles  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  captain  for  the  capture  of 
Chapultepec.  While  with  the  army  he  ascended 
Popocatapetl  and  planted  there  his  country's  flag, 
being  the  first  American  who  ever  reached  the  sum- 
mit. At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  received  leave 
of  absence  for  twenty  months  to  visit  Europe  and 
study  the  armies  of  the  Continent.     He  bore  letters 


from  Gen.  Scott,  and  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  the  French  and  German  armies  were  af- 
forded liim  by  Louis  Napoleon,  Maj.  Donaldson, 
then  U.  S.  minister  to  Berlin,  and  Baron  Von  Hum- 
boldt. While  on  this  trip  he  witnessed  part  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  war  and  part  of  the  Hungarian 
campaign.  After  an  extended  tour  through  Eu- 
rope, Greece,  Turkey,  Syria  and  Egypt,  he  retunied 
to  the  United  States  in  June,  1850.  In  1851  he  was 
ordered  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  where  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  ordnance,  and  iu  the  following  year  made  a 
tour  through  Oregon  and  Washington  territory, 
reporting  on  the  resources  of  the  region  and  selecting 
sites  for  arsenals  and  depots.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  in  1856.  In  March,  1857, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Alexi- 
can  government  chief  of  the 
scientific  commission  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  state  of  Sonora. 
On  Jan.  1,  1861,  he  was  re- 
appointed colonel  on  the  staff 
and  inspector-general  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  volunteers 
for  the  protection  of  the  national 
capital  in  anticipation  of  the 
civil  war.  By  March  1st  he  had 
organized  3,400  volunteers,  a 
large  number  of  whom  were 
mustered  into  service  before  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  With 
these  troops  Col.  Stone  guarded 
the  public  departments  aud  out- 
posts of  the  capital  until  the  ar- 
rival of  troops  from  the  North. 
He  became  colonel  of  the  14th 
infantry  on  May  14, 1861,  retaining  his  command  of 
the  District  of  C'olumbia.  On  May  24, 1861,  he  drove 
in  the  pickets  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Long  bridge, 
aud  secured  the  passage  of  the  advance  guard  for 
the  attack  on  Alexandria,  where  he  temporarily 
remained  in  command.  He  commanded  the  Rock- 
ville  expedition,  and  was  engaged  in  the  skirmishes 
at  Edward's  and  Conrad's  feny  in  June  and  Harper's 
ferry  in  July,  1861.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  having  ur- 
gently called  for  reinforcements.  Stone  made  a  forced 
march  from  Harper's  ferry  to  Martiusburg  iu  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  was  given  the  command  of  the  7th 
brigade,  which  led  the  advance.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteer  May  17,  1861,  and  in 
August  took  command  of  a  special  coips  of  observa- 
tion on  the  upper  Potomac.  Here,  in  October,  an 
unfortunate  mistake  occurred.  Stone  was  told  by 
Geu.  McClellau  to  make  a  feint  of  crossingthe  Poto- 
mac at  Ball's  bluff.  After  having  made  the  feint  Gen. 
Stone  was  led  to  believe  that  the  enemy  might  be  sur- 
prised, and  accordingly  caused  a  part  of  his  command 
to  cross  the  Potomac  in  the  night.  The  enemy  at- 
tacked in  force  at  daybreak  of  .the  31st  and  drove  the 
national  troops  into  the  river  with  great  loss.  Stone 
at  once  asked  for  a  court  of  inquiry  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility; but  as  Gen.  McClellan,  in  a  dispatch  to  Pres. 
Lincoln,  exonerated  him,  did  not  insist  upon  it.  He 
was  retained  iu  the  same  command  until  Februar}', 
1863,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  and  was  held  a 
prisoner  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  harbor,  until 
August,  1863,whenhewas  released,  no  charge  having 
been  preferred  against  him.  (See  "McClellan'sOwn 
Story,"  by  Gen.  McClellan,  and  Blaine's  "Twenty 
Years  of  Congress.")  In  May,  1863,  Stone  was  ordered 
to  the  department  of  the  Gulf  and  was  chief  of  the 
commission  that  received  the  surrender  of  Port  Hud- 
son in  July,  1863.  He  also  commanded  the  relief  of 
Donaldsonville.  Having  been  appointed  chief  of 
staff  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  in  July,  1863,  he 
served  on  the  Bayou  Teche  and  Red  river  campaigns. 
Gen.  Stone  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  ser- 
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vice  April  4,  1864,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  5tU  corps  (army  of  the  Potomac)  before  Peters- 
burg, Aug.  21,  1864.  He  resigned  his  commission 
Sept.  13,  1864,  and  from  the  autumn  of  1865  until 
1870  was  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Dover 
Mining  Co. ,  in  Goochland  county.  Va.  In  1870-83  he 
was  brigadier-general  and  chief  of  the  general  staflf  of 
the  Egyptian  army.  He  rendered  great  services  not 
only  in  tlie  army  proper  but  in  expeditions  and  ex- 
plorations in  upper  Egypt  and  in  the  surveys  of  the 
Soudan.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  general  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Khedive.  In  1873  he  was  promoted  to  f  erik 
pasha  (lieutenant-general)  for  his  "  valuable  services 
in  command,  organization  and  administration,"  and 
was  successively  decorated  commander  of  the  Order 
of  Osmanieh,  grand  officer  of  the  Medjidieh,  grand 
officer  of  the  Osmanieh,  and  for  his  services  in  the 
war  of  1883  received  the  Star  of  Egypt.  For  his 
geographical  worls  he  received  from  the  king  of 
Italy  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  and  was  made 
honorary  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London  and  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  societies  of  Vienna  and  Lisbon;  honorary 
member  of  the  Geographical  societies  of  Switzerland 


and  Rome  and  honorary  corresponding  academician  of 
the  Royal  Academjr  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernandino, 
Madrid.  During  his  stay  in  Egypt  he  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  the  military  schools;  director- 
general  of  the  Cadastra;  member  of  the  superior 
council  of  public  institutions;  member  of  the  superior 
commission  of  agriculture;  chief  of  the  department 
of  public  works;  member  of  the  senior  generals  to 
form  new  conscription  laws,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Khedivival  Geographical  Society,  which 
he  founded.  In  1888  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
committee  of  the  statue  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,"  constructing  the  massive  pedestal  and  suc- 
cessfully erecting  the  statue  on  Bedloe's  island.  New 
York  harbor.  This  statue,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  was  planned  by  a  French  sculptor,  Frederic 
A.  Bartholdi,  who  was  born  in  Colmar,  Alsace, 
April  2,  1834.  As  an  expression  of  the  fraternal 
feeling  existing  between  the  two  great  republics,  the 
French  people  subscribed  1,000,000  francs  to  pay 
for  its  construction,  and  $300,000  more  were  raised 
in  the  United  States  to  construct  the  pedestal.  The 
statue  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 


Oct.  28,  1886.  It  represents  a  great  female  figure 
crowned  with  a  diadem,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
above  her  head  a  torch  that  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity at  night,  and  clasping  in  her  left  hand,  close 
to  the  body,  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription,  "July 
4,  1776."  The  figure  is  151  feet  high,  the  head 
being  fourteen  feet  higli  and  the  torch,  which  is 
reached  by  a  winding  stairway  in  the  arm,  is  large 
enough  to  hold  ten  people.  It  is  made  of  copper, 
and  weighs  twenty-five  tons.  The  pedestal  upon 
which  it  stands  is  155  feet  high,  and  was  constructed 
of  concrete  and  granite  from  a  design  by  Richard 
M.  Hunt,  the  architect.  Bartholdi,  who  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  statue, "  Grivau- 
val,"  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1878,  also  designed  the 
statue  of  Lafayette,  which  was  erected  in  1876  by 
French  residents  of  New  York  city  in  Union  square. 
Among  his  publications  are:  "La  Loi  de  Guerre" 
(Cairo,  Egypt,  1874,)  and  "The  State  of  Sonora" 
(Washington,  1860).  Gen.  Stone  was  twice  married: 
in  1853,  to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Clary,  U.  S.  A.,  by  whom  he  had  one  child;  and 
in  1863,  to  Annie  Granier,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Horace  Stone,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  27,  1887,  and  was 
buried  at  West  Point  with  military  honors. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore,  journalist  and  author, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  15, 1764,  son 
of  Timothy  and  Mary  (Edwards)  Dwight.  His  ear- 
liest American  ancestor  was  John  Dwight,  who  emi- 
grated from  England,  and  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Dedham,  Mass.  His  father  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1744,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
became  a  prominent  merchant  in  Northampton;  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  great  mental  ability  and  force  of 
character,  was  the  third  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  studied  law  in  New  Haven  with  his 
cousin.  Judge  Pierrepont  Edwards,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Haddam,  Conn.,  but  in  1791  removed  to 
Hartford,  where  he  soon  rose  to  great  prominence  in 
his  profession.  He  became  editor  of  the  Hartford 
"Courant  "  and  the  "  Connecticut  Mirror,"  the  lat- 
ter being  the  organ  of  the  Federalist  party,  of  which 
Theodore  Dwight  was  a  leader.  He  was  a  member 
of  congress  in  1806-07,  declining  a  renomination; 
was  a  member  of  the  state  council,  1809-15;  and 
in  the  celebrated  Hartford  convention  of  1814  pre- 
sided as  secretary.  Dwight  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y. , 
in  1815,  but  after  remaining  there  two  years,  during 
which  he  established  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  he 
went  to  New  York  city,  and  founded  the  "Daily 
Advertiser,"  which  he  edited  until  1885.  He  was 
a  brilliant  political  writer  and  an  able  debater. 
While  in  Hartford  he  was  an  active  member  of  a 
club  of  young  poets  and  authors  known  as  the  Hart- 
ford Wits,  and  he  contributed  frequently  to  the 
"Political  Greenhouse"  and  the  "  Echo."  His  pub- 
lications are:  "History  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion "  (1833);  "Life  and  Character  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, as  Exhibited  in  His  Own  Writings  "  (1839). 
He  was  married  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  9, 1792, 
to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Richard  Alsop.  He  died  in 
New  York  cityT  June  12,  1846. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore,  author,  was  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  March  3, 1796,  son  of  Theodore  and  Abi- 
gail (Alsop)  Dwight.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1814,  and  studied  theology  with  his  uncle, 
Pres.  Timothy  Dwight,  at  Yale;  but,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  gave  up  the  study  and  went  to  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1833.  He  de- 
voted much  time  to  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  was 
a  director  of  many  religious  and  educational  soci- 
eties. From  1854  until  1858  he  was  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic efEort  to  send  free-soil  emigrants  to  Kansas. 
He  was  connected  editorially  with  the  New  York 
"  Daily  Advertiser,"  a  paper  established  by  his  father 
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in  1817:  the  "American  Magazine";  the  "Family- 
Visitor";  the  "Protestant  Vindicator";  the  "Chris- 
tian Alliance";  the  "Israelite,  Indeed,"  and  the 
"  New  York  Presbyterian."  In  Lis  later  years  he 
was  employed  in  the  New  York  custom-house.  He 
was  familiar  with  six  or  eight  languages,  and  was  a 
prolific  writer.  He  was  the  author  of  "A  Tour 
in  Italy  in  1831"  (1824),  with  William  Darby; 
"New  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States"  (1833); 
"  President  Dwight's  Decisions  of  Questions  Dis- 
cussed by  the  Senior  Class  in  Yale  College  in  1813- 
14"  (1833);  "History  of  Connecticut,"  and  "The 
Northern  Traveler"  (1841);  "Summer  Tour  of 
New  England"  (1847);  "The  Roman  Republic  of 
1849"  (1851);  "The  Kansas  War"  (1859);  "Life  of 
Garibaldi,  Translated  from  His  Private  Papers" 
(;i8o9);  "  The  Father's  Book  "  (1859);  "  First  Lessons 
in  Modern  Greek  "  (1861).  He  was  married,  April 
24,  1837,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Samuel  Boyd,  of 
New  York  city.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
16,  1866. 

McCLTTRE,  Alexander  Wilson,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  8, 1808. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1837,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1830;  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Mai- 
den, and  was  ordained  in  1832.  He  remained  there 
until  1843,  and  in  that  year  removed  to  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. ,  where  he  labored  successfully  among  the  soldiere 
who  were  on  duty  there.  Returning  to  Boston  in 
1846,  he  founded  a  religious  paper  called  the  "Cliris- 
tian  Observatory,"  which  was  edited  by  him  for 
several  years.  He  also  assisted  Dr.  Parsons  Cooke 
in  conducting  the  "Puritan  Recorder"  in  Boston. 
Returning  to  the  pulpit,  he  preached  at  Maiden  and 
at  the  Grand  Street  Church,  Jersey  City.  In  1855 
he  became  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union.  He  labored  for  some  time  in 
Rome,  Italy,  as  chaplain  of  this  union,  returning  in 
1858  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  religious  press,  and  published  the  "Life- 
Boat,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation;  "Pour  Lec- 
tures on  Ultra- Universalism";  "A  Series  of  Letters 
Upon  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools";  "Lives  of 
the  Chief  Fathers  of  New  England"  (1850),  and 
"  Translators  Reviewed  "  (1853).  He  was  a  learned 
scholar,  a  genuine  wit  and  a  keen  polemic.  He  died 
at  Cauon.sburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1865. 

JOHNSON,  John  Butler,  civil  engineer  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Marlboro,  Stark  co.,  O.,  June 
11,  1850.  His  father  was  Jesse  Johnson,  a  farmer 
in  good  circumstances.  His  mother  was  Martha 
Butler.  Both  parents  were  Quakers  of  English  de- 
scent, and  were  natives  of  Virginia.  The  son  was 
educated  primarily  in  the  graded  schiwl  of  his  native 
village.  He  afterwards  prepared  for  college,  was  ma- 
triculated at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  was  grad- 
uated as  a  civil  engineer  in  1878.  Upon  leaving  the 
university  he  engaged  as  assistant  engineer  in  the 
U.  S.  lake  and  Mississippi  river  surveys.  In  1883 
he  resigned  from  the  service  to  accept  the  chair 
of  civil  engineering  in  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  won  a  place  among  the  promi- 
nent educators  of  his  day.  In  1898  he  accepted  the 
position  of  dean  of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and  En- 
gineering at  the  Universitj'  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying"; 
"Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications";  "The 
Materials  of  Construction,"  and  a  joint  author  of 
"  Modern  Framed  Structures."  These  works  are 
ranked  as  standards  in  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. He  has  contributed  largely  to  current  litera- 
ture on  subjects  embracing  engineering  and  social 
questions  of  the  times;  lias  conducted  the  leading 
"Index  to  Current  Literature  "  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  "  since  1884, 
and  l;as  had  charge  of  the  very  extended  series  of 


tests  of  American  timbers,  under  the  forestry  divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  agricultural  department.  Prof. 
Johnson  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering (London);  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers;  of  the  Amerioin  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers;  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
He  was  married  at  Wabash,  lud.,  Nov.  13,  1879,  to 
Phoebe  E.  Henby. 

DENT,  Louis  Addison,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  6,  1863,  son  of  Addison  and 
Mary  J.  (Suman)  Dent.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Thomas  Dent,  who  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  present  site  of 
Washington,  and  called  it  Guisborough,  after  the 
home  town  in  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  Protestants  in  the  colony;  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  Wilkinson,  and  was  a 
judge  of  the  provincial  court  in  1659.  From  him 
descended  Rev.  Hatclx  Dent,  who  was  a  captain  in 
Smallwood's  battalion  of  the  JMaryland  line,  the 
favorite  troops  of  Washington,  which  became  fa- 
mous for  its  gallant  action  in  saving  the  retreat  of 
Washington  at  the  battle  of  Gowauus,  L.  I.,  under 
Lord  Stirling.  Capt.  Hatch 
Dent  was  wounded  and  lan- 
guished for  fourteen  months  in 
a  British  prison  ship.  He  af- 
terwards took  ordei-s  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  famous 
Charlotte  Hall  Academy.  His 
grandson.Addison  Deut,father 
of  Louis  A.,  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  in  Sam  Walker's 
mounted  rifles.  Louis  A.  Dent 
was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
Washington  and  New  York 
city,  finishing  an  academic 
course  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  became  a  stenographer,  and 
for  five  years  was  engaged 
as  a,  reporter  in  Washington . 
courts.  He  was  private  sec- 
retary of  Hon.  Robert  R. 
Hitt,  and  private  secretary 
and  literary  assistant  of  .James  G.  Blaine.  In  the 
second  year  of  this  service  he  was  the  oflicial  re- 
porter of  the  Maine  house  of  representatives.  He 
was  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Blaine  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  studying  with  him  closely  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  ;  twice  inspected 
the  consular  service  in  tlie  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
traveling  particularly  through  tlie  whole  of  Cuba, 
and  after  ilr.  Blaine's  retirement  from  the  cabinet, 
in  1893,  was  consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  a  short 
period.  For  the  next  four  5'ears  Mr.  Dent  was  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  and  in  June,  1897,  he  was 
restored  to  his  position  at  Kingston  by  Pres.  McKin- 
ley.  On  reaching  the  island  he  detected  the  exist- 
ence of  j'ellow  fever,  and  was  stricken  with  it.  His 
services  in  exposing  the  epidemic  not  only  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  marine  hospital  service  of  the 
United  States,  but  brought  about  many  needed  re- 
forms in  the  medical  laws  and  medical  organization 
of  the  island  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in 
improving  the  sanitation  of  Kingston.  Curing  the 
Spanish- American  war  his  labors  were  imremitting. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  Cuba  and  its  coasts  and 
his  close  relations  with  the  officials  of  Jamaica  en- 
abled him  to  render  valuable  services  in  aiding 
refugees  to  escape  from  Cuba,  in  furnishing  pilots 
to  the  American  fleet,  in  procuring  special  facilities 
from  the  British  government  for  American  war  ves- 
sels, and  in  giving  informatiira  of  the  movements  of 
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the  numerous  Spanish  agents  on  the  island,  and  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  attempted  provisioning  of 
Cuba.  After  the  war  Mr.  Dent  took  advantage  of 
a  proposed  new  tariff  for  Jamaica  to  bring  on  a  con- 
troversy in  the  press  and  the  legislature  which  ulti- 
mately forced  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  negotiate  reciproc- 
ity treaties  for  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West 
India  colonies.  He  went  to  Washington  with  the 
Jamaica  commission  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  their  treaty  with  this  country.  Shortly  there- 
after, as  a  reward  for  his  services  during  the  war, 
he  was  appointed  register  of  wills  at  Washington. 
He  was  married  in  Wasliington,  June  3,  1884,  to 
Kate  E.,  daughter  of  Louis  H.  and  Catharine  (Hin- 
man)yost.     They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

HEWITT,  Fayette,  banker,  was  born  in  Har- 
din county,  Ky.,  Oct.  15,  1831,  son  of  Kobert  and 
Eliza  (Chastaiu)  Hewitt,  both  natives  of  Virginia. 
He  was  educated  under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  a 
man  of  broad  scholarship,  who  died  when  the  son  was 
seventeen  years  old,  whereupon  Fayette  assumed  the 
care  of  his  mother  and  3'ounger  brothers  and  took 
charge  of  the  academy  which  his  father  had  con- 
ducted. He  filled  this  place  for  eight  years,  and 
then  accepted  a  position  in  the  post-office  department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  Postmaster-General  Holt. 
In  March,  1861,  he  resigned  and  was  summoned  to  the 
aid  ofthepostmaster-general  of  the  Confederate  States 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  there  beginning  the  work  of 
putting  that  department  of  the  government  on  a  firm 
basis.  This  position  he  resigned  on  Dec.  l,1861,toac- 
cept  an  appointment  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
the  provisional  Confederate  annj',  and  was  ordered  to 
duty  with  Gen.  Albert  Pikeinthe  Trans-Mississippi  de- 
partment. During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  served 
on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Walker,  J.  C.  Breckinridge.Ben 
Hardin  Helm  and  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Elkhorn,  Pea  ridge 
and  all  the  engagements  of  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
having  three  horses  killed  under  him,  although  escap- 
ing personal  injury.  On  his  re- 
turn home  in  May,  1865,  he  be- 
came principal  of  Hardin  Female 
Academy,  and  in  March,  1866,  be- 
gan tlie  practice  of  law  in  Hardin 
county.  He  was  appointed  quar- 
termaster-general of  his  state  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  in  October, 
1867,  and  undertook  the  arrang- 
ing of  claims  of  Kentucky  against 
the  United  States,aduty  whichhe 
successfully  concluded.  He  re- 
mained in  this  office  under  Govs. 
Stephenson,  Leslie  andMcCreary, 
resigning  in  April,  1876,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sional Elizabethtown.  In  1879  he 
was  elected  auditor  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  1883  and  1887  was  re- 
elected. In  November,  1889,  he 
resigned  this  office  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  State  National  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
which  he  still  holds.  Gen.  Hewitt  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  scholarly  attainments,  charming  manners 
and  great  business  ability.  Since  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  bank  it  has  seen  a  steady  progress  in  its 
prosperity.  At  the  present  time  its  surplus  is  $45,000. 
He  was  never  married. 

BRAGG,  Braxton,  soldier,  was  born  in  Warren 
county,  N.  C,  March  33,  1815,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  (Crossland)  Bragg,  and  brother  of  Thomas 
Bragg,  governor  of  North  CaroHna,  U.  8.  senator 
and  attornev-general  of  the  Confederate  States.  An- 
other brother,  John  Bragg  (1808-1878),  was  a  judge 
in  Alabama  and  a  member  of  congress  from  the  Mobile 
district.     Braxton  was   graduated  at  the   Military 


Academy  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  became  second 
lieutenant,  3d  cavalry,  July  1,  1837.  He  assisted  in 
removing  the  Clierokee  nation  to  tlie  West  in  1838; 
served  in  the  Florida  wars  (1838-42);  took  part  in 
the  military  occupation  of  Texas  (1845-46)  and  in 
the  Mexican  war;  was  brevetted  captain.  May  9, 
1846,  for  meritorious  conduct  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Brown,  Texas:  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey,  Sept.  23,  1846,  and  made  brevet  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, Feb.  23,  1847,  for  gallantry  at  Buena 
Vista.  He  served  as  acting  assistant  inspector-gen- 
eral in  1849;  was  on  garrison  duty  in  1849-53;  was 
promoted  major  1st  cavalry,  March  3, 1855;  resigned 
from  the  army  Jan.  3, 1856.  Maj.  Bragg  was  a  sugar 
planter  in  Lafourche  parish,  La.,  1856-61,  and  from 
1853  until  1861  served  as  com- 
missioner of  public  works  of 
Louisiana.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  made 
commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
forces  in  Louisiana  by  the 
legislature  of  that  state;  on 
March  7,  1861,  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  the  C.  S. 
army;  was  put  in  command  of 
the  forces  at  Pensacola;  be- 
came a  major-general,  Sept. 
12,  1861,  and  on  Oct.  8,  1861, 
broke  up  the  Federal  encamp- 
ment on  Santa  Hosa  island, 
Florida.  In  February,  1863, 
he  transferred  his  headquar- 
tei-s  to  Mobile  and  soon  af- 
ter was  sent  with  his  troops, 
the  2d  division,  to  join  the 

army  of  Mississippi,  then  under  the  command  of 
Albert  S.  Johnston,  with  Beauregard  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  department.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  commanded  the 
centre  of  the  army  at  Shiloh.  He  was  made  a  full 
general  of  the  C.  S.  army,  April  12,  1862,  and  a  little 
later  succeeded  Beauregard  as  commander  of  the 
department.  He  now  began  his  movement  from 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  through  Alabama  and  Georgia  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  a  view  to  operations  in 
East  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  entered  Ken- 
tucky, Sept.  5th;  captured Mumfordsville,  Sept.  17th; 
moved  on  Bardstown  and  on  Fiankfort,  where  a 
Confederate  provisional  government  was  inaugu- 
i-ated;  on  Oct.  8th,  fought  the  battle  of  Perry ville, 
whicli  resulted  in  a  Confederate  victory,  but  as  the 
Federals  were  reinforced  that  night  Bragg  was 
forced  to  retreat.  He  then  returned  to  Tennessee, 
where  his  army  was  somewhat  recuperated;  on  Dec. 
31,  1863,  and  ,Ian.  1  and  2,  1863,  he  fought  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro,  or  Stone  river,  and  after 
retaining  possession  of  the  ground  lie  had  won  for 
three  days,  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  to  TuUa- 
homa;  on  Sept.  19-20,  he  again  fought  Rosecrans  at 
Chickamauga  and  drove  him  back  to  Chattanooga. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  battle  of  Missionary 
ridge,  Nov.  25,  and  the  retreat  to  Dalton.  Bragg 
was  relieved  of  his  command,  Dec.  3,  1863,  but  on 
Feb.  24,  1864,  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  president 
was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  In  November, 
1854,  he  was  in  command  of  forces  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  defended  Fort  Fisher  against  the  Porter- 
Butler  attack  in  December,  1864.  He  was  noted  as 
a  stern  disciplinarian.  He  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  New  Orleans  water-works  in  1869,  and  later 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  board  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river,  harbor  and  bay  of  Mobile,  Ala. 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  railroad  in  1874.  Gen.  Bragg  died  in  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  Sept.  27,  1876. 
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liINDSTBAND,  Frans  Albin,  journalist  and 
author,  was  born  at  Armby,  East  Gothland,  Sweden, 
March  34,  1847,  son  of  Gustaf  Jonsson  Lindstrand,  a 
man  of  deep  learning,  who  instructed  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
common  schools  in  Presttorp.     He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  watchmaker  and  jeweler  in  Vadstena,  and  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  his  indenture  also  attended  the 
Citizens'  School  of  that  place.     Having  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  craftsman,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Lind- 
strand.    In  1864  he  left  Vadstena  and  worked  at 
his  trade,  first  at  Motala,  then  at  Stockholm,  Carl- 
stad,  Gothenburg  and  Copenhagen.     In  May,  1871, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Chicago, 
and  during  the  next  seventeen  years  followed  his 
trade.    In  1888  he  bought  an  in- 
terest in  the  "  Svenska  Ameri- 
lianaren,"   a  Swedish- American 
newspaper,  then  in  a  struggling 
<;ondition,  and  in  the  following 
August  he  became  its  publisher 
and  managing  editor.     Largely 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  it  has 
at  the  present  time  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  any  other  Swedish- 
American  newspaper.   Mr.  Lind- 
strand has  constantly  contributed 
toils  columns  sketches  from  life, 
humorous  pieces,  poetry  and  ed- 
itorials,  which  under  the   pen- 
name  of  "Albin"  and   "  Onkel 
Ola"  have    given  him  a  wide 
reputation.     He  has  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes,   princi- 
pally on  subjects  cormected  with 
travel:  "  Travels  inthe  Far  West, 
and  Pen  Pictures  by  Onkel  Ola"  (1897),  and  "In 
Orient  and  Occident"  (1899).     The  latter,  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  volume,  was  originally  published 
as    a   serial    in    Mr.    Lindstrand's    weekly    paper, 
"Iduna."     Both  have  met  with  high  appreciation 
by  the  critics,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  sale.   He  is  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  social  and  benevolent  activities  among 
his  countrymen,  and  has  been  prominent  in  found- 
in^  several  Sw^ish- American  societies,  notably  the 
Swedish  National  Association  of  Chicago.     He  fre- 
quently delivers  speeches  and  lectures  before  social 
and  religious  societies  and  in  political  campaigns. 
In  addition  to  his  other  connections,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  a  Knight  Templar.    In 
1881  he  was  married  to  Selma,  daughter  of  C.  Wen- 
nerberg,  of  Gothenburg,  a  lady  of  high  accomplish- 
ments.    They  have  one  daughter,  Hildur,  born  in 
1882. 

FREEMAN,  Pliny,  insurance  manager,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1798. 
His  tastes  inclined  him  towards  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  began  business  life  in  a  country 
store.  Removing  to  New  York  city,  he  connected  him- 
self with  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Hanover 
square.  His  attention  was  early  directed  to  life  insur- 
ance, and  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  and  its  practical  workings  as  they 
were  in  operation  in  England.  He  carefully  noted 
the  defects  of  the  system,  and  devised  many  im- 
provements, and  in  1845  organized  the  New.  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Nautilus. 
The  knowledge  that  he  had  gained  was  put  to  a 
practical  test,  and  under  his  skillful  management 
this  pioneer  company  rose  rapidly  in  public  estima- 
tion. One  of  the  improvements  he  made  was  intro- 
ducing into  the  company's  policies  the  ten  years' 
non-forfeitable  clause.  His  attention  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  one  company  alone;  but,  with  a  desire 
to  extend  the  system  and  surround  it  with  a  network 
of  statute  laws  which  would  establish  all  the  com- 


panies of  the  state  on  a  firm  basis,  he  ori^nated  the- 
first  general  insurance  law  and  secured  its  passage 
in  the  legislature  in  1849.  This  law  requii'ed  every 
company  before  issuing  a  policy  to  deposit  $100,000 
in  securities  equivalent  to  cash  with  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  life  insurance  department  of  the  state.  He 
continued  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.  until  1863,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  organized  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  non-forfeiture  principle,  which  he  had  intro- 
duced to  a  limited  extent  in  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  was  made  to  apply  imiversally  to  all 
policies  in  the  Globe,  which  was  considered  a  bold 
step,  but  was  hailed  as  removing  the  greatest  objec- 
tion against  life  insurance.  Mr.  Freeman  conceived 
the  idea  of  and  organized  the  company  which  laid  out 
Greenwood  Cemeteiy,  Brooklyn.  On  June  26,  1836, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Maus,  of  Gal  way,  N.  Y.,  and  they  liad  five  children. 
He  died  in  New  York  city.  May  12,  1879. 

KENNEDY,  Julian,  mechanical  engineer  and 
inventor,  was  born  at  Poland,  Mahoning  co.,  O., 
March  15,  1853,  son  of  Thomas  Walker  and  Mar- 
garet (Truesdale)  Kennedy.  His  father's  grand- 
father was  a  native  of  Virginia ;  his  mother's,  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
public  schools  and  at  Poland  Union  Seminary.  He 
then  became  a  draughtsman  under  his  father  in  the 
construction  of  the  blast  furnace  of  the  Struthers  Iron 
Co.,  where  he  was  employed  three  years.  Entering 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1875,  and  was  then  appointed  instructor  in 
physics,  and  while  serving  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  chemistry  of  iron  and  steel  and  in 
higher  mathematics  and  astronomy.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  charge  of  the  physical  laboratory 
and  gave  a  course  of  illustrated  lectures  on  physics 
and  mechanics  to  the  students  in  various  seminaries 
in  New  Haven.  He  was  a  member  of  the  University 
crew  from  1873,  when  Yale  won,  there  being  thir- 
teen colleges  in  the  race,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  up  to 
1876,  when  he  rowed  in  the  first 
eight-oared  race  against  Har- 
vard, also  at  Springfield.  In 
1875  he  won  the  inter-collegiate 
championship  for  single  sculls, 
at  Saratoga  lake,  as  well  as  row- 
ing in  a  great  number  of  other 
races,  and  was  winner  in  four- 
teen out  of  eighteen  important 
races.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  also 
stroke  of  the  Yale  four-oared 
crew  at  the  centennial  regatta  in 
1876,  which  won  the  inter-collegi- 
ate championship,  and  in  the 
same  year  won  the  pair-oared 
race  at  Greenwood  lake,  N.  Y., 
in  company  with  James  Riley,  of 
Saratoga,  defeating  Eustis  and 
Downs,  of  the  Atalanta  Rowing 
Club,  New  York,  and  Smith  and 
Eldred,  of  the  Argonauta  Club 
of  the  same  place.  In  the  same  regatta,  at  Greenwood 
lake,  he  won  the  amateur  single  scull  race.  In  1876- 
85  he  was  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces  at  the 
Briar  Hill  Iron  Co.'s  works;  the  Struthers  Iron 
Co.'s  works;  the  Morse  Bridge  works;  the  Edgar 
Thompson  Steel  works,  and  at  the  Lucy  furnaces. 
He  was  general  superintendent  for  Carnegie,  Phipps 
&  Co. ,  with  headquarters  at  Homestead,  in  1885-S8. 
While  connected  with  all  these  works  he  had  charge 
of  both  construction  and  operation,  and  during  this 
time  the  Edgar  Thompson  and  Lucy  furnaces  held 
the  world's  record  for  the  output  of  pig-iron.  In 
1888  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Latrobe  Steel 
works,  and  had  charge  of  their  construction  with- 
out severing  his  connection  with  these  works.     Mr. 
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Kennedy  opened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh  in  1890, 
since  whicli  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  general 
consulting  and  contracting  engineering  business. 
He  has  been  connected  as  consulting  engineer  with 
nearly  every  important  steel  manufactory  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  England,  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  taken  out  a  large  number  of 
patents,  most  of  which  are  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  also  acted  as 
expert  in  a  large  number  of  patent  suits.  Among 
his  inventions  are  improvements  on  hot-blast  stoves; 
blast  furnace  filling  devices;  improvements  in  blow- 
ing engines;  reversing  engines;  blooming  mills  and 
manipulators,  and  special  machinery  for  hammering 
and  rolling  locomotive  tires,  which  is  used  at  the 
Latrobe  Steel  Works.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  member 
of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania; 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  of  the  Duquesne 
Club  of  Pittsburgh.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Tale  University  in  1900.  On  Nov.  14,  1878, 
he  was  married  to  Jennie  Eliza,  daughter  of  Josepli 
Brenneman.  They  have  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

CAIili,  Rhydon  ISIays,  jurist,  was  born  at  Fer- 
nandina,  Fla.,  Jan.  13,  1858,  son  of  George  William 
and  Sarah  (Stark)  Call.  His  father,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  brother  of  Sen.  Wilkinson  Call,  was  major  of  the 
2d  Florida  regiment  in  Lee's 
army,  and  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Seven  Pines;  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Rydon  G. 
Mays,  a  physician  and  planter 
of  Edgefield,  S.  C,  and  his 
wife,  Sarah  (Butler)  Mays.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town  and  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  graduated 
in  1878.  His  professional  stud- 
ies were  made  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Virginia  in  Juh',  1878,  he  began 
practice  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
in  1881.  In  June,  1893,  hewas 
appointed  judge  of  the  4th  judi- 
cial circuit  of  the  state.  By  re- 
appointment in  1899,  he  still  occupies  the  position 
with  distinguished  ability  and  credit.  Judge  Call  is 
a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Jacksonville , 
and  is  owner  of  the  largest  general  and  professional 
library  in  the  state.  He  was  married,  in  April,  1887, 
to  Ida,  daughter  of  Hemy  Edwin  Holmes,  of  Jack- 
sonville, and  has  one  son,  George  William  Call. 

SKINNER,  Otis,  actor,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  June  28,  1858,  son  of  Charles  Augustus  and 
Cornelia  (Bartholomew)  Skinner,  and  descendant  of 
Thomas  Skinner,  born  in  England,  in  1617,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England  about  1650.  He  waseducated 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  was  clerk  in  the  National  Insurance 
Co.'s  office.  He  next  became  shipping  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  commission  house,  and  for  a  brief  period 
edited  a  small  weekly  paper  in  Hartford.  From 
childhood  he  had  an  inclination  towards  the  stage, 
and  his  inspiration  to  become  an  actor  was  received 
while  attending  performances  at  tlie  Boston  Museum. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  his  professional  life, 
making  his  debut  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  in  the 
character  of  an  old  negro  in  the  play  of  "Wood- 
leigh,"  and  during  the  first  season  he  had  a  line 
of  parts  of  wide  range.  Two  seasons  with  stock 
companies  followed  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  an 
association  with  all  the  prominent  stars  then  before 
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the  public.  In  1880  he  first  met  Edwin  Booth  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  that  great  actor,  and  to 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  play  the  part  of 
Fran9ois  in  "Richelieu,"  much  of  the  success  of 
later  years  is  due.  By  means  of  the  notices  this  per- 
formance brought  him,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Skinner  entered  the  stock  company 
of  the  Boston  Theatre  the  next  season,  and  the  year 
following  procured  an  engagement  with  Lawrence 
Barrett  as  the  "  juvenile  man  "  of  his  organization. 
Three  yeara  with  Mr.  Barrett  (1881-84)  increased 
his  reputation,  notably  his  performance  of  Paolo  in 
"Frauciscada  Rimini."  Following  this  came  five 
years  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  rich  in  experi- 
ence and  pleasant  association  with  artists  like  Miss 
Rehau,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Charles  Fisher,  John  Drew, 
Jr. ,  and  James  Lewis,  and  varied  by  trips  to  Europe 
with  the  company.  In  1889-90  he  played  with 
Booth  and  Modjeska.  A  season  followed  wherein 
he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  management  and 
direction  of  affairs  of  Margaret  Mather,  just  prior  to 
her  retirement  from  the  stage.  From  that  time  on 
until  he  became  an  independent  star,  he  played  with 
Mme.  Modjeska,  and  to  her  he  acknowledges  great 
indebtedness  for  influence  and  counsel,  and  for  his 
first  opportunities  of  playing  Macbeth  and  Shylock. 
During  that  engagement,  in  the  summer  of  1890, 
Mr.  Skinner  made  his  appearance  as  Romeo  in  a 
production  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  London,  and  was  enthusiastically  praised 
by  the  critics.  On  Sept.  24,  1894,  he  appeared  as  a 
star  in  Clyde  Fitch's  comedy  "His  Grace  de  Gram- 
mont"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago,  and 
soon  after,  in  the  same  city,  took  the  part  of  Tri- 
boulet  in  Victor  Hugo's  ""The  King's  Jester."  As 
Shylock  he  won  a  triumph  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
same  year.  In  1895  he  re-appeared  in  Chicago,  al- 
most unannounced,  and  gave  an  interpretation  of 
Hamlet  that  was  startling  by  reason  of  his  poetic 
and  novel  conception  of  the  chai-acter.  Here  he  also 
produced  "Villon  the  Vagabond,"  written  by  his 
brother,  Charles  M.  Skinner.  William  Winter  said 
of  Otis  Skinner:  "He  is  one  of  the  most  studious, 
sincere,  intellectual  and  refined  of  the  younger  actors 
of  this  period."  In  September,  1896,  he  brought 
out  in  Chicago  an  original  play,  "  A  Soldier  of  For- 
tune," taking  the  leading  part  himself.  In  the 
spring  of  1897  he  played  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
San  Francisco  ' '  Argonaut "  declared  him  to  be  "  al- 
most the  only  romantic  actor  in  the  country  who  has 
the  delicacy  of  imagination,  the  color  and  fire  which 
go  to  the  making  oif  a  good  stage  lover."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1897,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  he  repeated  his  suc- 
cesses in  a  play  entitled  "Prince  Rudolph,"  an  adap- 
tation of  Stevenson's  romance  "Prince  Otto."  In 
the  fall  of  1898  he  joined  Joseph  Jefferson's  comedy 
company  as  Captain  Absolute  in  "The  Rivals";  in 
September,  1900,  he  appeared  iu  New  York  city  in 
the  title  r61e  of  a  new  play,  "Prince  Otto."  The 
degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Skinner  by 
Tufts  College,  June  19, 1895.  He  was  the  first  actor 
in  America  to  receive  that  degree,  Joseph  Jefferson 
being  similarly  honored  by  Yale  about  a  week  later. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Playeis'  Club  of  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Skinner  was  married  at  Corning,  N.  Y., 
April  21,  1895,  to  Lucy  Maud,  daughter  of  William 
L.  and  Missouri  Anne  (Pew)  Durbin,  of  Moberly,  Mo. 

MEEHAN,  Thomas,  scientist,  author  and 
editor,  was  born  at  Potter's  Bar,  near  London,  Eng- 
land, March  21,  1836,  son  of  Edmond  and  Sarah 
(Denham)  Jleehan.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
after  an  appreuticeship  to  the  gardener  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  Dublin,removed  to  England,and  managed 
the  estates  of  Adm.Byng,near  St.  Albans;  later  having 
similar  employment  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
son  attended  a  Lancasteriau  school  for  two  years,  and 
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at  the  age  of  twelve  began  to  learn  botany  and  gar- 
dening under  his  father.  Three  years  later  he  was 
employed  by  Dr.  W.  Arnold  Bromfleld  and  other 
botanists,  who  were  studying  the  plants  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  assist  in  collecting  specimens.  Dr.  Brom- 
fleld crediting  him  with  several  original  discoveries  in 
his  well-known  work,  "Flora  Vectensis."  His  re- 
corded observations  found  a  place  in  other  scientific 
publications,  and  before  his  nineteenth  year  he  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  membership  in  the  Royal  Wer- 
nerian  Society,  Edinburgh.  His  papers  were  mainly 
devoted  to  describing  actual  observations  on  natural 
objects.  One  of  these,  that  snakes  are  accustomed  to 
take  their  young  into  their  mouths  for  protection 
when  disturbed,  was  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  in 
scientific  journals,  but  was  finally  verified  by  Prof. 
Q.  Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
After  holding  the  position  of  head  gardener  to  the 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  Vaux,  at  Ryde,  and  to  Sir 
Augustus  Clifford;  he  in  1845  became  a  student  in 
the  botanical  gardens  at  Kew,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
studies  and  of  intercourse  with  eminent  botanists  de- 
termined to  make  gardening  his  life-work.  In  1847 
he  came  to  America  on  an  invitation  from  Robert 
Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  to  superintend  his  nursery  at 
Rosedale  ;  later  had  charge  of  the  Bartram  gardens. 
Spring  Brook,  Pa.  In  1853  he  started  nui-series  at 
Germantown,  which,  with  the  aid  of  three  of  his 
sons,  have  become  famous,  at  the  same  time  engag- 
ing in  literary  and  scientific  work  as  side  issues.  He 
made  the  discovery  that  vitality  in  plants  is  what 
determines  the  sex — that  weaker  branches  produce 
male  flowers  and  stronger  female  flowers.  He  is 
probably  the  leading  authority  in  the  world  on 
vegetable  biology.  Since  he  published  his  "Hand- 
book of  Ornamental  Trees,"  in  1853,  he  has  written  a 
large  number  of  papers  relating  to  vegetable  morphol- 
ogy and  other  departments  of  plant  life,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  the '  'Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  1860  he  became  editor  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Monthly,"  which  position  he  held  under 
various  proprietors  for  thirty  years.  In  1878,  in  con- 
nection with  Louis  Prang,  he  began  the  publication  of 
"Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States,"  which, 
with  an  added  department  on  gardening,  he  continues 
with  his  sons  as  "Meehau's  Monthly."  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  "  Forney's  Press "  in 
charge  of  the  weekly  edition;  hut  apart  from  these 
connections,  his  scientific  work  has  been  mostly 
in  gratuitous  contributions  to  current  knowledge. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  state  botanist  of  Penn- 
sylvania; professor  of  botany  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  and  other  similar  bodies;  an- 
nually elected  one  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  took  part- 
in  the  movement  to  prevent  hostilities  between  the 
North  and  South,  wliich  culminated  in  the  Critten- 
den resolutions  of  1860-61.  Mr.  Meehan  has  been 
for  over  twenty  years  a  director  of  public  schools  of 
the  22d  district ;  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
common  council,  and  is  known  as  the  "father of  the 
small  parks,"  on  account  of  his  instrumentality  in 
securing  twenty-three  plots  for  that  purpose.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  the  axiom  that  a  tax  rate  on  city 
property  should  be  of  a  fixed  character  and  not  sub- 
ject to  annual  increases  or  deductions.  He  is  on 
the  board  of  tnistees  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  of 
which  he  was  a  founder.  In  1853  he  was  married 
to  Catharine  Emma,  daughter  of  William  Colflesh, 
of  Spring  Brook,  Pa.,  a  connection  of  the  Bartram 
family.  They  have  four  sons  and  two  daughters  liv- 
ing. William  E.,  the  eldest,  is  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger";  Thomas  B.,  J. 


Franklin  and  S.  Mendelssohn  Meehan  are  associated 
with  him  in  the  nursery  business,  and  the  two 
daughters  are  Sarah  D.  Lanning  and  Frances  6. 
Burn. 

DORR,  Benjamin,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Salisbury  Point,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  March  32,  1796, 
son  of  Edward  and  Ruth  (Dalton)  Dorr.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Edward  Dorr,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  in  1674,  and  settled  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.  Benjamin  Dorr  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  with  the  degree  of  M.  A. , 
in  1817.  He  then  entered  the  oflSce  of  Hon.  Amasa 
Paine,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  New  York  bar;  but  after  eighteen 
months'  study  of  the  law  Mr.  Dorr  removed  to  New 
York  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  There  he 
became  one  of  the  little  company  of  six  students 
who  formed  the  fii-st  class  at  the  organization  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary .  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1830 
and  priest  in  1823  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart, 
who  was  his  lifelong  and  intimate  friend.  In  De- 
cember, 1830,  Mr.  Dorr  was  called  to  the  united 
churches  of  Lansingburg  and  Waterford,  N.  Y., 
which  charges  he  held  until  May,  1829,  when  he  re- 
signed to  take  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  six  years,  when  at  the 
general  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1835,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  secretary  and 
general  agent  of  the  domestic 
committee  of  the  board  of  mis- 
sions under  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  General  Mission- 
ary Society.  Accepting  this 
otfice,  he  resigned  his  charge 
in  Utica  and  removed  to  New 
York  city.  In  March,  1837, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  as  the 
successor  of  Bishop  AVliite.  He 
wasinstalled  rector  May 4, 1837. 
He  received  bis  degree  as  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1838,  and  was  for  _ 
some  time  a  trustee  of  that  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Dorr  was  honorary  member  of  several 
learned  societies,  among  them  tlie  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  His  best  known  works  are:  "The  Church- 
man's Manual "  (1837);  "History  of  a  Pocket  Prayer- 
book"  (1839);  "An  Historical  Account  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia"  (1841);  "Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Another  World"  (1840);  "Sunday-school 
Teachers'  Encouragement"  (1843),  " Prophecies  and 
Types  Relative  to  Christ"  (1848),  and  "Notes  of 
T  ravel  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Laud ,  Turkey  and  Greece" 
(1854).  He  was  married.  July  12, 1827,  to  Esther  Ket- 
tell,  daughter  of  John  Odin,  of  Boston,  and  had  six 
children.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  18, 1869. 

KEITH,  George  Eldon,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  Brockton,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1850,  son 
of  Franklin  and  Betsey  (Bailey)  Keith.  His  father, 
like  his  ancestors  for  several  generations,  was  a  shoe 
manufacturer,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Martin  L. 
Keith  &  Co.,  and  twice  selectman  of  North  Bridge- 
water.  The  original  American  ancestor  was  Rev. 
James  Keith,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  Univei-sity, 
who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1662  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Bridgewater.  His  wife  was 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Edson,  bv 
whom  he  had  six  sons.  Through  his  son,  Timothy, 
and  his  wife,  Hannah  Forbes,  the  line  of  descent 
runs  through  their  son,  Levi,  and  his  wife,  Jemima 
Perkins;  through  their  sou,  Benjamin,  and  his  wife. 
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Martha  Gary;  through  their  son,  Ziba,  and  liiswife, 
Sally  Gary,  parents  of  Franklin  Keith.     Mr.  Keith 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  -of  his  native 
town,  and  completed  the  coui-se  at  the  Brockton 
High  School  in  1867.     While  at  school  he  worked 
in  his  father's  shoe  factory  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  later  became  a  regular  employee  of  the  firm.   In 
July,  1874,  with  $1 ,000  he  had  saved  he  entered  upon 
a  successful  career  on  his  own  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  men's  shoes  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Green 
&  Keith.     This  partnership  continued  until  1880, 
when  he  erected  a  large  factory,  now  occupied  by 
him,  and  from  this  beginning  the 
business  has  increased   by  steady 
growth  until  at  the  present  time 
(1900)  he  employs  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  hundred  hands,  and  the 
sale?  average  $3,000,000  per  year. 
He  was  the  first  A  mencan  shoe  man- 
ufacturer to  send  representatives  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand, in  1890, 
in  both  of  which  countries  he  now 
has  a  large  and  regular  wholesale 
trade;  and  in  1897  he  sent  the  first 
salesman  from  America  to  India, 
Java, China  and  Japan,  introducing 
American  slices.  He  also  opened  the 
first  store  in  London,  England,  deal- 
^  ing  in  American  shoes  exclusively. 

/^///TC^I^^  '  /f  Mr.  Keith  has  always  been  an  active 
Cyy^  ^^'f'ii'C^^  and  influential  citizen  of  Brockton. 
He  was  a  member  of  tlie  first  board 
of  aldermen;  is  president  of  the  Brockton  National 
Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Third  National  Bank 
of  Boston  and  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. ; 
is  a  member  and  generous  supporter  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  first  president  of 
the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  resides  in  a  handsome 
residence  on  the  corner  of  Maine  and  Plain  streets. 
Mr.  Keith  was  married,  Oct.  23,  1877,  to  Anna 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  William  L.  Reed,  of  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.  They  have  two  sons,  Eldon  Bradford  and 
Harold  Ghesraan. 

PAYNE,  William  Morton,  educator  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  14, 
1858,  son  of  Henry  Morton  Payne,  a  manufacturer 
of  cotton-mill  machinery  in  Newburyport,  and  of 
Emma  (Tiltou),  his  wife.  His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor, William  Paine,  settled  in  Massachusetts  in 
leS.^i,  and  rose  to  prominence  in  the  colony.  The 
family  removed  from  Newburyport  to  Chicago,  111., 
while  the  son  was  still  a  child,  and  he  obtained  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  Mr.  Payne 
early  evinced.a  strong  interest  in  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  since  1876  has  been  an  instructor  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools.  He  has  also  given  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  When  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  in  addition  to  teaching,  he  began  writing  both 
independently  and  for  the  press.  He  was  literary 
editor  of  the  Chicago  "News"  from  1884  until  1888, 
and  held  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Even- 
ing Journal"  from  1888  until  1892,  when  he  became 
associated  with  "  The  Dial "  as  one  of  its  editors.  He 
was  president  of  the  Chicago  French  Club  1887-90, 
and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  1889-1900.  He  has  contributed 
to  "The  Forum,"  "The  Bookman,"  "Harper's 
Weekly,"  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Music."  "The 
New  England  Magazine,"  "The  International  Month- 
ly" and  other  periodicals,  in  addition  to  writing 
continuously  for  "The  Dial "  during  the  past  seven- 
teen years.  He  is  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
foreign  languages,  and  has  translated  from  the 
Norwegian  Bj8rnson's  historical  trilogy  of  "Sigurd 
Slembe"  and  Jaeger's   "Henrik  Ibsen:  A  Critical 


Biography."  An  essay  on  "The  New  Education  ' 
was  awarded  a  prize  and  was  published  by  tlie 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  He  is  the  autlior 
of  "Little  Leaders,"  a  volume  of  essays,  and  of 
numerous  critical  papers  (largely  devoted  to  Scan- 
dinavian writers)  prepared  for  "  A  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature."  He  edited,  with  a  lengtliy 
introduction,  the  work  called  "  English  in  American 
Univei-silies."  Mr.  Payne  was  one  of  tlie  founders 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Chicago,  and 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  organized 
the  congress  of  philologists  hold  in  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1893. 

DAVIS,  Noah,  clergyman,  was  born  near  Salis- 
bury, Worcester  co.,  Md.,  July  28,  1802.  After  ob- 
taining a  common  school  education,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  Deciding  to 
become  a  minister,  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  in 
Salisbury,  Md.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  July  9, 
1820.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Columbian  College, 
Wiishiugton,  in  1821,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
study,  preaching  meanwhile.  For  a  time  he  la- 
bored in  Accomac  county,  Va.,  and  then  in  Norfolk. 
While  liere  he  became  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
sailors,  formed  a  society  for  their  benefit,  and  com- 
piled a  selection  of  hymns  for  their  use.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  General  Tract  So- 
ciety, established  in  1824,  formed  in  Washington, but 
subsequently  removed  to  Philadelphia.  This  after- 
wards became  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Davis  was  the  manager  for  a  short  period, 
fulfilling  his  duties  with  great  energy  and  success. 
Noah  Knowles  Davis,  LL.D.,  was  his  son.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  15,  1830. 

GALLAGHER,   Charles    Theodore,   lawyer 
and  legislator,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  21, 
1851,  son  of  William  and  Emily  Gallagher,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  and  English  descent.     In  1864,  although  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy 
inthelst  unattached  company  Massachusetts  infantry; 
and  served  about  four  months.     He  was  prepared  for 
college,  but  engaged  in  business  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Ranuey  &  Morse,  and  in  Bos- 
ton University,  wliere  he  was  graduated  in  1875.     In 
the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  immediately  entered 
on  an   extensive  and   profitable 
practice.     He  has  been  engaged 
principally  in  administering  trust 
estates,  and  has  also  had  extensive 
business  in  mercantile  and  corpo- 
ration cases.     In  1882  he  was  ad- 
mitted  to    practice   before   the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.     He  was 
for  twelve  years  a  member  of 
the  Boston  school  committee,  be- 
ing its  president  for  four  years;  in 
1882  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
state  senate.     Mi-.  Gallagher  has 
been  a  director  in  a  trustcompany, 

railroad,   national  bank,  savings  •,  /      ^, 

bank  and  life  association,  has  held  C^iif7~^iiKi^a^  /u-t^.'^'^ 
offices  of  trust  in  numerous  large 
corporations,  and  is  a  trustee  under  the  -will  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, Boston  Bar  Association;  a  commissioner  of  trials, 
and  director  of  the  corporation  of  the  Masonic  grand 
lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1900  was  elected  grand 
master  for  Massachusetts;  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Art  Club,  and  in  1900  its  president;  of  the  Athletic, 
Exchange,  Algonquin  and  Curtis  clubs;  of  the  Bos- 
tohian  Society,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union  of  Boston.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Boston  University,  succeed- 
ing Gov.  Russell  (deceased),  and  in  1894  received 
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the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth  College.  He 
was  married,  in  1880,  to  Nellie  W.  Allen,  of  Scitu- 
ate,  Mass.,  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Morrill  Allen, 
a  noted  preacher  of  Plymouth  county.  They  have 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 


BITRK.HABDT,  Richard  Peter,  manufact- 
urer, was  born  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
Germany,  Oct.  28,  1845,  son  of  Joseph  Anthony  and 
Theresia  (Besberich)  Burkhardt.  His  father  was 
burgomaster  of  his  native  city,  Gissigheim.  With 
his  wife  and  family  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  settled  in 
Dayton,  O.,  where  Richard  was 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  school  and  St. 
Mary's  Institute,  Dayton,  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He 
was  then  engaged  for  a  year  by 
the  Cabinet-makers'  Union  as 
an  errand  boy,  and  for  two 
years  and  a  half  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Philip  Haverstick,  a 
cabinet-maker.  From  1861  he 
was  a  clerk  for  M.  Ohmer  in  his 
furniture  business  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring 
of  1869.  He  then  purchased,  on 
Nov.  2, 1869,  the  interest  of  Mar- 
tin Brabec  in  the  chair-making 
firm  of  G.  Stomps,  Brother  & 
Co.  A  month  later  G.  Stomps 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother,  Joseph,  and 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  G.  Stomps  &  Co., 
under  which  style  business  was  carried  on  for  twen- 
ty-one years.  On  Jan.  1,  1890,  it  was  merged  into  a 
joint  stock  company  under  the  title  of  the  Stomps- 
Burkhardt  Co.,  Mr.  Burkhardt  becoming  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Mr.  Stomps  died  six 
months  later,  June  26,  1891,  and  Mr.  Burkhardt  be- 
came president  of  the  company.  When  the  latter 
first  entered  this  firm  its  annual  financial  trans- 
actions amounted  to  $24,000;  they  now  amount  to 
$300,000.  He  is  also  inventor  of  a  number  of  val- 
uable machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
the  patents  for  which  they  control.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  tax  commissioners  of  Dayton.  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt was  married,  Nov.  21,  1871,  to  Mary  Ade- 
laide, daughter  of  Gustavo  Stomps,  and  has  two 
sons,  Richard  Peter,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  superin- 
tendent, and  William  M.,  treasurer,  in  the  firm  of 
which  their  father  is  head;  and  three  daughters, 
Mary  A.,  Katharine  T.  and  Eleonore  E. 

LOVE,  'William  De  Loss,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  boru  at  Barre,  Orleans  co.,  N.  T.,  Sept. 
29,  1819,  son  of  William  and  Lucinda  (Oaks)  Love, 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  county, 
having  removed  thither  from  Bridgewater,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ,  in  1843.  In  1844  he  en- 
tered-Andover  Theological  Seminary,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn. , and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  1847.  On 
April  5, 1848,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministiy,  and  installed  over  the  Howe  Street  Church 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  His  later  pastorates  were  as 
follows:  Eastern  Congregational  Church,  New  York 
city,  March,  1852,  to  December,  1852,  when  his 
health  failed;  Second  Congregational  Church,  Ber- 
lin, Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1853,  to  Nov.  23,  1857;  Spring 
Street  Congregational  Church  (Grand  Avenue)  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Feb.  2,  1858,  to  July  2,  1871;  First 
Congregational  Church,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  July 
9,   1871,   to  Nov.   20,   1876;    First  Congregational 


Church,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1878-89,  when'  he 
retired  from  active  service,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Hartford,  Conn.  Besides  his  ministerial 
labors,  in  which  he  added  about  1,800  members  to 
the  churches  in  which  he  served,  Dr.  Love  was 
widely  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  religious  press, 
writing  articles  for  the  "New  Englander"  and 
"  Bibhotheca  Sacra."  He  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Wisconsin  Puritan,''  a  newspaper  published  in 
Milwaukee.  In  early  manhood  he  became  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  and  was  the  author  of  "  The  Child's 
Book  on  Slavery, "  published  anonymously  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1857.  His  anti-slavery  and  patriotic  utter- 
ances won  for  him  and  his  church  in  Milwaukee 
prominence  during  the  civil  war.  By  his  church  he 
was  sent  into  the  U.S.  Christian  commission  service, 
and  attended  at  Annapolis  the  exchanged  prisoners 
from  Andersonville.  He  was  with  Gen.  Grant  in  the 
movement  on  Richmond,  and  preached  in  that  city 
on  the  Sunday  after  its  surrender.  He  formed  what 
was  known  as  a  provisional  church  in  the  army,  to 
which  hundreds  united  themselves,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Society  for  Aiding  the  Freedmen,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  originators.  After  the  war  he 
gathered  the  records  of  'Wisconsin  soldiers,  and  be- 
came the  author  of  "  Wisconsin  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,"  printed  in  Chicago  in  1866.  His  later 
books  are:  "  Christ  Preaching  to  Spirits  in  Prison" 
(1883) ;  "  Future  Probation  Examined  "  (1888)  ; 
"St.  Paul  and  AVoman"  (1894),  and  "Sabbath  and 
Sunday"  (1896).  Dr.  Love  was  connected  with  sev- 
eral educational  institutions  as  trustee,  especially 
with  Jlount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1871.  During  his  later  years  he  resided  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  He  was  married  to  Matilda  Longworth 
Wallace,  on  Sept.  9,  1847,  and  had  six  children.  He 
died  in  St.  Paul,  Sept.  5,  1898. 

CIiABK,  Edward,  architect,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1824,  son  of  James  Clark,  a 
well-known  architect  of  that  city,  and  a  teacher  of 
architectural  drawing  in  the  Franklin  Institute.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  the  public  grammar  schools 
of  Philadelphia  and  partly  by  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Clark,  the  well-known  editor  of 
classicaland  mathematical  works. 
He  studied  architecture  anddraw- 
ing  under  Thomas  U.Walter,  the 
architect  of  the  Girard  College. 
In  1851  he  removed  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ter to  Washington,  where  he  be- 
came assistant  architect  of  the 
capitol  extension.  While  retain- 
ing his  connection  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, he  was  made  superintending 
architect  of  the  patent  office  ex- 
tension, and  later  of  the  extension 
of  the  general  post-office.  He  was 
continuously  engaged  upon  these 
work's  until  1865,  when,  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Walter,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  archi- 
tect of  the  capitol.  Mr.  Clark 
has  been  connected  with  many 
important  public  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  build  the  new  congressional  library; 
of  the  Lafayette  monument  commission ;  also  of  the 
Washington  monument  commission,  and  of  the  com- 
mission to  pave  Pennsylvania  avenue.  He  has  one 
of  the  best  private  collections  of  musical  works  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  a  large  and  valuable  library 
of  works  on  architecture  and  general  literature.  Mr. 
Clark  is  a  trustee  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
and  a  member  of  the  art  committee  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  Clarendon  Historical 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  of  the  American  Institute  of 
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the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth  College.  He 
was  married,  in  1880,  to  Nellie  W.  Allen,  of  Scitu- 
ate,  Mass.,  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Morrill  Allen, 
a  noted  preacher  of  Plymouth  county.  They  have 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

BTTBKHABDT,  Richard  Peter,  manufact- 
urer, was  born  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
Germany,  Oct.  28,  1845,  son  of  Joseph  Anthony  and 
Theresia  (Besberich)  Burkhardt.  His  father  was 
burgomaster  of  his  native  city,  Gissigheim.  With 
his  wife  and  family  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  settled  in 
Dayton,  0.,where  Richard  was 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic parochial  school  and  St. 
Mary's  Institute,  Dayton,  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He 
was  then  engaged  for  a  year  by 
the  Cabinet-makers'  Union  as 
an  errand  boy,  and  for  two 
years  and  a  half  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Philip  Haver.stick,  a 
cabinet-maker.  From  1861  he 
was  a  clerk  for  M.  Ohmer  in  his 
furniture  business  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  spring 
of  1869.  He  then  purchased,  on 
Nov.  2,1869,theinterestof  Mar- 
tin Brabec  in  the  chair-making 
firm  of  G.  Stomps,  Brother  & 
Co.  A  month  later  G.  Stomps 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother,  Joseph,  and 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  G.  Stomps  &  Co., 
under  which  style  business  was  carried  on  for  twen- 
ty-one years.  On  Jan.  1,  1890,  it  was  merged  into  a 
joint  stock  company  under  the  title  of  the  Stomps- 
Burkhardt  Co.,  Mr.  Burkhardt  becoming  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Mr.  Stomps  died  six 
months  later,  June  26,  1891,  and  Sir.  Burkhardt  be- 
came president  of  the  company.  When  the  latter 
first  entered  this  firm  its  annual  financial  trans- 
actions amounted  to  $24,000;  they  now  amount  to 
$300,000.  He  is  also  inventor  of  a  number  of  val- 
uable machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
the  patents  for  which  they  control.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  tax  commissioners  of  Dayton.  Mr.  Burk- 
hardt was  married,  Nov.  21,  1871,  to  Mary  Ade- 
laide, daughter  of  Gustave  Stomps,  and  has  two 
sons,  Richard  Peter,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  superin- 
tendent, and  William  M.,  treasurer,  in  the  firm  of 
which  their  father  is  head;  and  three  daughters, 
Mary  A.,  Katharine  T.  and  Eleonore  E. 

LOVE,  William  De  Loss,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Barre,  Orleans  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
29.  1819,  son  of  William  and  Luciuda  (Oaks)  Love, 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  county, 
having  removed  thither  from  Bridgewater,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ,  in  1843.  la  1844  he  en- 
tered-Andover  Theological  Seminary,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  removed  to  New  Haven, Conn., and  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  Theological  Seminary  in  1847.  On 
April  5, 1848,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  installed  over  the  Howe  Street  Church 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.  His  later  pastorates  were  as 
follows:  Eastern  Congregational  Church,  New  York 
city,  March,  1852,  to  December,  1852,  when  his 
health  failed;  Second  Congregational  Church,  Ber- 
lin, Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1853,  to  Nov.  23,  1857;  Spring 
Street  Congregational  Church  (Grand  Avenue)  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Feb.  2,  1858,  to  July  2,  1871;  First 
Congregational  Church,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  July 
9,   1871,   to  Nov.   20,   1876;    First  Congregational 


Church,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1878-89,  when  be 
retired  from  active  service,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Hartford,  Conn.  Besides  his  ministerial 
labors,  in  which  he  added  about  1,800  members  to 
the  churches  in  which  he  served,  Dr.  Love  was 
widely  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  religious  press, 
writing  articles  for  the  "New  Englander"  and 
"  Bibliotheca  Sacra."  He  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Wisconsin  Puritan,"  a  newspaper  published  in 
Milwaukee.  In  early  manhood  he  became  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  and  was  the  author  of  "  The  Child's 
Book  on  Slavery,"  published  anonymously  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1857.  His  anti-slavery  and  patriotic  utter- 
ances won  for  him  and  his  church  in  Milwaukee 
prominence  during  the  civil  war.  By  his  church  he 
was  sent  into  the  U.S.  Christian  commission  service, 
and  attended  at  Annapolis  the  exchanged  prisoners 
from  Andersonville.  He  was  with  Gen.  Grant  in  the 
movement  on  Richmond,  and  preached  in  that  city 
on  the  Sunday  after  its  surrender.  He  formed  what 
was  known  as  a  provisional  church  in  the  army,  to 
which  hundreds  united  themselves,  and  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Society  for  Aiding  the  Freedmen,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  originators.  After  the  war  he 
gathered  the  records  of  Wisconsin  soldiers,  and  be- 
came the  author  of  ' '  Wisconsin  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,"  printed  in  Chicago  in  1866.  His  later 
books  are:  "  Christ  Preaching  to  Spirits  in  Prison  " 
(1883) ;  "  Future  Probation  Examined  "  (1888) ; 
"St.  Paul  and  Woman"  (1894),  and  "Sabbath  and 
Sunday"  (1896).  Dr.  Love  was  connected  with  sev- 
eral educational  institutions  as  trustee,  especially 
with  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  The  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1871.  During  his  later  years  he  resided  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  He  was  married  to  Matilda  Longworth 
Wallace,  on  Sept.  9,  1847,  and  had  six  children.  He 
died  in  St.  Paul,  Sept.  5,  1898. 

CliABE,  Edward,  architect,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1824,  son  of  James  Clark,  a 
well-known  architect  of  that  city,  and  a  teacher  of 
architectural  drawing  in  the  Franklin  Institute.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  the  public  grammar  schools 
of  Philadelphia  and  partly  by  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Clark,  the  well-known  editor  of 
classicaland  mathematical  works. 
He  studied  architecture  anddraw- 
ing  under  Thomas  U.Walter,  the 
architect  of  the  Girard  College. 
In  1851  he  removed  with  Mr.  Wal- 
ter to  Washington,  where  he  be- 
came assistant  architect  of  the 
capitol  extension.  While  retain- 
ing his  connection  with  Sir.  Wal- 
ter, he  was  made  superintending 
architect  of  the  patent  office  ex- 
tension, and  later  of  the  extension 
of  the  general  post-oflice.  He  was 
continuously  engaged  upon  these 
works  until  1865,  when,  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Walter,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  archi- 
tect of  the  capitol.  Mr.  Clark 
has  been  connected  with  many 
important  public  works.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  build  the  new  congressional  library; 
of  the  Lafayette  monument  commission  ;  also  of  the 
Washington  monument  commission,  and  of  the  com- 
mission to  pave  Pennsylvania  avenue.  He  has  one 
of  the  best  private  collections  of  musical  works  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  a  large  and  valuable  library 
of  works  on  architecture  and  general  literature.  Mr. 
Clark  is  a  trustee  of  the  Corcoitm  Gallery  of  Art 
and  a  member  of  the  art  committee  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  Clarendon  Historical 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  of  the  American  Institute  of 
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were  hung,  and  others,  with  Pittenger,  were  ex- 
changed in  the  spring  of  1863  and  were  rewarded 
with  lieutenant's  commissions.  Lieut.  Pittenger  was 
discharged  for  disability,  Aug.  14,  1863,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  in  the  active  ministry  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  conferences  of 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  California;  his  present  charge 
being  the  cliurch  at  Fallbrook,  Cal.  Prom  1876 
UQtil  1889  he  was  connected  as  a  teacher  with  the 
national  school  of  elocution  and  oi'atory  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  the  author  of  "Daring  and  Suffer- 
ing" (1863);  "Oratory,  Sacred  and  Secular"  (1867); 
"Extempore  Speech  "  (1883);  "Interwoven  Gospels" 
(1888);  "Debater's  Treasury"  (1890);  "The  Great 
Locomotive  Chase"  (1893),  and  "Toasts"  (1895). 
In  1864  he  was  married  to  Winnie  C.  Osborne,  of 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 

EDWARDS,  William,  inventor,  was  bom  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  11,  1770,  son  of  Timothy 
and  Mary  (Ogden)  Edwards.  His  father  (b.  July  25, 
1738;  d.  Oct.  37,  1818)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Pierrepont)  Edwards.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757, 
and  for  a  time  followed  mercantile  pursuits  in  Eliza- 
beth. In  1770  he  removed  to  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  influential 
and  leading  citizen  and  judge  of  probate  for  Berk- 
shire county.  He  had  fifteen  children.  His  wife  was 
the  sister  of  Aaron  Ogden,  fifth  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  After  obtaining  a  common  school  education, 
William  learned  the  tanning  business  and  then  re- 
moved to  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  soon  built 
a  tannery  of  his  own.  The  first  leather  made  in 
it  was  sent  to  Boston  in  1794.  The  supply  of 
hemlock  bark  having  failed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  vast 
hemlock  forests  in  the  Catskill  mountains,  and  in 
1817  he  removed  to  Hunter,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
erecting  a  model  tannery  on  Schoharie  creek. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  business  by  his  sons,  and 
in  1832,  in  connection  with  Jacob  Lorillard,  they 
purchased  the  real  estate  of  the  company,  which  had 
been  incorporated,  amounting  to  1,300  acres.  Mr. 
Edwards  not  only  invented  several  machines,  but 
he  adapted  many  devices  previously  used  for  other 
purposes  to  the  art  of  tanning,  and  he  made  water- 
power  take  the  place  of  manual  labor  to  a  great 
extent.  His  rolling  machine  was  considered  espe- 
ci^ly  valuable,  and  continued  in  use  many  years 
after  his  death,  giving  to  leather  the  smoothness  of 
surface  and  solidity  of  texture  peculiar  to  the  ham- 
mered article.  He  introduced  the  system  now  em- 
ployed in  nearly  all  American  tanneries,  by  which 
leather  is  made  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  old  European  process.  His  establish- 
ment was  able  to  convert  imported  hides  into  sole 
leather  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  about  10,000 
sides  were  made  and  sent  to  the  city  of.  New  York 
annually.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
manufacture  of  leather  in  the  United  States  must 
be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  tan- 
ning material,  but  also  to  the  improved  methods  in- 
troduced by  William  Edwards.  In  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn,  where  he  lived  in  his  later  years,  he 
was  active  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  tract  dis- 
tributer. His  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Tappan,  a  merchant  of  Northampton,  Mass. 
They  had  eight  children.  Mr.  Edwards  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1851. 

I/ITTLEJOHN,  DeWitt  Clinton,  soldier  and 
legislator,  wasbomatBridgewater,  Oneida  co.,N.Y., 
Feb.  7,  1818,  son  of  Levi  S.  and  Lucy  (Pratt)  Little- 
john.  He  was  well  educated,  but  did  not  attend  col- 
lege, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to  Oswego, 
where,  in  partnership  with  Henry  Pitzhugh,  he  en- 
gaged in  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  flour.  He  served  as  president  of*  the 
village  of  Oswego,  and  when  it  became  a  city  he  waa 
an  alderman,  and  was  twice  elected  mayor.  In  1853 
he  was  chosen  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was  re- 
elected many  times,  serving  as  speaker  of  the  house 
five  times.  In  1860  Mr.  Littlejohn  was  offered  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  the  position  of  U.  S.  consul  at  Liver- 
pool, England;  but  declined  it,  as  the  civil  war  was 
threatening,  and  he  preferred  to  give  his  services  to 
his  country.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  110th  New 
York  regiment,  and  served  in  the  field  until  March, 
1863,  when,  having  been  elected  to  the  38th  congress, 
he  resigned.  As  a  congressman  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  canals,  and  was  chainnan  of  the 
committee  on  revolutionary  pensions.  After  retiring 
from  congress,  in  1865,  Mr.  Littlejohn  was  re-electea 
to  the  state  legislature.  He  was  instrumental  in  build- 
ing the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  railroad,  and 
became  president  of  the  company.  He  was  again 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1867  and  1871. 
On  Sept.  33, 1846,  he  was  married  to  Alida,  daughter 
of  Moses  and  Jane  (Carroll)  Tabbs,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.     He  died  at  Oswego,  Oct.  37,  1893. 

B.HETT,  Robert  Goodwyn,  financier,  was  born 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  March  25,  1863,  son  of  Albert 
Moore  and  Martha  (Goodwyn)  Rhett.  His  father,  a 
native  of  South  Carolma,  was  a  planter  and  is  now  a 
manufacturer;  his  mother  is  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert 
Goodwyn,  of  Virginia,  who  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Florida  war,  and  settled  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where 
for  twenty  years  he  was  president  of  the  branch  bank 
of  the  state.  He  is  descended  from  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  his  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Moore 
Smith,  having  changed  his  name  to  Rhett  in  honor 
of  a  favorite  colonial  ancestor.  Col.  William  Rhett, 
whose  family  name  was  about  to  become  extinct.  This 
William  Rhett  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  in  1706,  in  which  year 
he  was  also  commissioned  vice  ad- 
miral of  a  fleet  fitted  out  against  the 
French,  and  in  1717  commandant  of 
the  fleet  which  captured  the  pirate. 
Bonnet.  Rhett  was  educated  at  the 
Porter  Academy,  Charleston,  S.C., 
and  at  the  Episcopal  High  School 
near  Alexandria,  Va.  In  1883  he  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia with  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and 
in  1884  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He 
immediately  settled  in  Charleston, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
oifice  of  Brawle}'  &  Barnwell.  In 
1886  he  formed,  with  George  3L 
Trenholm,  the  lawfirmof  Trenholm 
&  Rhett.  In  1893  W.  C.  Miller,  and 
in  1899  R.  S.  Whaley,  were  added  to 
this  firm,  now  styled  Trenholm, 
Rhett,  Miller  &  Whaley.  Mr.  Rhett 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  com- 
mercial and  corporation  law,  and  early  developed  a 
taste  and  aptitude  for  finance.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Loan  and  Trust  Co. , 
one  of  the  oldest  banking  institutions  of  the  city.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Land  Pebble  Phosphate  Co., 
the  Oakland  Mining  Co.,  and  the  Domestic  and  Im- 
perial Building  and  Loan  associations;  a  director  in 
the  Imperial  and  Standard  fertilizer  companies,  the 
Bank  of  Barnwell,  the  Granby  cotton  mills,  the 
Courtenay  (cotton)  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Charles- 
ton Importing  and  Exporting  Co.,  the  Johnston- 
Crews  Co.  (wholesale  dry-goods),  the  Charleston 
Dry-goods  Co.,  the  Mutual  Carpet  Co.,  the  Palmetto 
Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  the  T.  P.  Smith- Mc- 
Iver  Co.  (rice  planting  and  factorage),  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  insurance  firm  of  W.  D.  Middleton  &  Co. 
In  1899  he  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
People's  National  Bank,  of  Charleston,  the  oldest 
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national  bank  in  the  city,  and  became  its  president. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  "city  council  of  Charleston, 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  city 
Democratic  party.  On  Nov.  15,  1888,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  Smith,  daughter  of  William  Baynard 
Whaley ,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters and  oue  son. 

CHASE,  Carlton,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of  New 
Hampshire  and  forty-second  in  the  succession  of  the 
American  episcopate,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
Feb.  20,1794,sonof  Capt.  Charles 
and  Sarah  (Currier)  Chase.     His 

grandfather  was  Capt.  Jonathan 
base,  who  came  of  sound  New 
England  stock.  In  the  academy 
at  Salisbury  young  Chase  was 
prepared  for  college.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  College  iu  1813,  and 
was  graduated  in  1817.  After 
graduation,  he  taught  school  in 
his  native  town,  and  during  this 
period  he  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  a  Christian  life. 
Having  given  considerable  study 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church,  he  decided  to  make  the- 
ology his  profession.  His  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued  iu  Rhode  Island  under 
the  venerable  Alexander  V.  Griswold, bishop  of  the 
eastern  diocese,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  in  1818. 
He  was  made  priest  in  Newport  in  1820,  accepted  a 
call  to  Immanuel  Church,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ,  and  was 
its  rector  for  twenty-four  years.  On  Oct.  20, 1844, 
he  Tvas  consecrated  first  bishop  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  his  kinsman  Rt.  Rev. 
Philander  Chase, being  chief  consecrator,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  was  rector  of 
Trinity  Church  there  for  several  years.  After  the 
deposition  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New  York, 
Bishop  Chase  made  three  visitations  to  that  dio- 
cese. Bishop  Chase  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  and  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason.  The  University  of  Vermont  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1839.  He  was  married 
at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Sept.  13,  1830,  to  Harriet,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Samuel  Cutler,  of  Bellows  Falls.  A  con- 
temporary said:  "Bishop  Chase  was  a  man  and  a 
bishop  of  an  antique  mould.  In  him  there  was  no 
weakness, — no  littleness.  Calm,  self -centered,  faith- 
ful, and  true,  of  a  grand  simplicity,  he  stood  four 
square  to  every  wind  that  blew."  He  published 
some  sermons  and  addresses  and  contributed  infor- 
mation respecting  the  history  of  the  church  iu  Ver- 
mont to  Thompson's  ' '  Gazetteer. "  He  died  at  Clare- 
mont, N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1870. 

NORDHOFF,  Charles,  journalist  and  author, 
was  bom  at  Erwille,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Aug.  31, 
1830.  He  was  brought  to  the  United. States  by  his 
father  in  1834;  attended  the  primary  department  of 
Woodward  College,  in  Cincinnati,  O. ;  served  in  a 
printing-office;  in  1844-53  was  at  sea  in  the  merchant 
and  fishery  service;  in  1853-57  worked  in  newspaper 
offices.  He  was  connected  with  "Harper's  Mag- 
azine" and  "Harper's  Weekly"  from  1857  until 
1861 ;  with  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post "  from  1861 
until  1873,  and  with  the  New  York  "Herald,"  as 
its  special  Washington  correspondent,  from  1874 
until  1890,  when  he  retired  from  active  journalism. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  generously  granted  him  half 
pay  on  his  retirement.  Air.  Nordhoflf  has  published: 
"Man-of-War  Life"  (1856);  "The  Merchant  Ve.s- 
8el"(1856);  "Whaling  and  Fishing"  (1857);  "Stories 
of  the  Island  World"  (1858);  "Secession  is  Rebel- 
lion" (1860);  "The  Freedmeu  of  the  South  Carolina 
Sea  Islands"  (1863);  "  Slavery  Injurious  to  the  Free 
Laborers"  (1864);  "Cape  Cod  and  All  Along  Shore: 


A  Collection  of  Tales"  (1868);  "California  for 
Health,  Pleasure  and  Residence"  (1872,  with  a  re- 
vised edition  1881);  "Northern  California,  Oregon 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands"  (1873);  "The  Commun- 
istic Societies  of  the  United  States"  (1874);  "The 
Cotton  States  under  Reconstruction"  (1875);  "Poli- 
tics for  Young  Americans"  (1875),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  in  1885  by  Senor  Edwardo  Ruiz, 
a  well-known  Mexican  author,  and  is  used  as  a  school 
text-book  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  tbe  United  States, 
and  "God  and  the  Future  Life "  (1883). 

KNIGHT,  Clarence  A.,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
McHenry,  111.,  Oct.  28,  1853,  son  of  John  Knight,  of 
the  Federal  navy,  who  was  killed  in  the  White  river 
expedition  in  June,  1863.  He  attended  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  his  native  town  and  afterwards  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  after  teaching 
school  in  1871-72,  began  to  stud5'  law.     He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Ottawa  iu  1874,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  )iis  profe.ssion.  His 
ability  soon  brought  recognition,  and  iu  1879  he  was 
appointed  first  a.ssistant  city  attorney  of  Cliicago, 
a  position  he  held  for  five  years,  when  he  became 
city  attorney.     Upon  the  election  of  Hon.  Hemp- 
stead Washburn  as  city  attorney,   Mr.  Knight  was 
retained  as  first  assistant  and  so  continued  until 
January,    1888,   when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
corporation  counsel.     During  tbe  ten  years  in  the 
law  department  of  tlie    city  of    Chicago  he  had 
charge  of  a  vast  amount  of  municipal  legislation, 
including  the  preparation  of  numerous  acts  passed 
by  the  state  legislature,  and  important  ordinances 
passed  by  the  city  council,  including  grants  to  quasi 
public  corporations,  and  is  now  a  recognized  author- 
ity upon  mattei-s  pertaining  to  municipal  grants  and 
municipal  law.     He  prepared  the  act  passed  in  1889 
by  the  legislature  under  which  the  towns  of  Hyde 
Park ,  Lake  View,  Jefferson,  Lake  and  portions  of  the 
town  of  Cicero  became  a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  act  was  repeatedly  tested  before  the  supreme 
court  and  was  held  to  be  constitutional  and  valid  in 
every  respect.    In  1889  Jlr.  Knight  resigned  to  enter 
upon  the  private  practice  of  law,  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Paul  Brown,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Knight  &  Brown,  which  still  con- 
tinues as  originally    formed.    He 
is  general  counsel  for  numerous  cor- 
porations and  streetcarcompaniesof 
Chicago.including  the  Consolidated 
Traction  Co. ;  the  Lake  Street  Ele- 
vated Railroad  Co. ;  tlie  Northwest- 
ern Elevated  Railway  Co.,  and  the 
UnionElevated  Railroad  Co.(Uni()n 
Loop — so-called),  and  since  his  re- 
sumption of  private  practice  has 
been  engaged  in  much  of  the  most 
important  litigation  affecting  corpo- 
rate and  real  estate  interests  tliat 
have  been  before  state  and  Federal 
courts  in  the  city.    In  the  suits  to  re- 
strain by  injunction  the  building  of 
the  elevated  railroads,  and  particu- 
larly thebuildingof  the  Union  Loop, 
Mr.  Knight  represented  the  defend- 
ants, and  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  in  his 
contention  (in  which  the  niaiprius  courts  were  against 
him)  that  a  bill  for  injunction  could  not  be  maintained. 
He  is  gifted  with  a  logical  mind  and  legal  intuition 
to  a  marked  degree  which,  coupled  with  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  tireless  energy,  has  led  to  his 
tnily  remarkable  success.     He  is  a  Mason;  a  Knight 
Templar,  a  Forester  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  Chicago  Athletic  clubs.     He  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.  31,  1877,  to  Adell,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  T. 
Brown,  of  McHenry,  111.,  and  has  oue  son  and  one 
daughter. 
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KHODES,  Stephen  Holbrook,  insurance  man- 
ager, was  born  at  Franklin,  Norfolk co.,  Mass.,  Nov. 
7,  1825,  son  of  Stephen  and  Betsey  (Bird)  Rhodes, 
natives  of  Poxboro,  Mass.     He  was  educated  iu  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  high 
school  and  Bristol  Academy,  both  of  Taunton,  Mass., 
and  then  entered  the  employ  of  his  father  at  Taun- 
ton.    In  1867  he  took  up  the  insurance  business 
as  agent  for  various  fire  and  life  companies,  and 
soon  became  prominent  in  the  community  both  iu 
business  and  politics.     He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Taunlon  in  1866-^9;  was  member  of  the  state  senate 
in  1870-71,  and  deputy  state  in- 
surance commissioner  in  1872- 
74.   In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed insurance  commission- 
er, and  in  1877  was  reappointed 
to  the  same  office.  He  resigned, 
however,  two  years  later,  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  the  John 
HancockMutualLifelnsurance 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
position  he  still  holds  (1900). 
One  of  his  first  acts  in  this  of- 
'  fice  was  to  establish  the  indus- 
trial branch  of  the  company, 
which  began  on  July  1st  of  that 
year,  and  so  successful  was  this 
department  under  his  manage- 
^    ,        ^   -,  meut  that  at  the  end  of  the 

?^^VV^/^^^<7~"'<^*^      ^^^^  9,327  policies  had  been  is- 
■  '  sued,  representing  a  total  insur- 

ance of  $951,000.  The  unprecedented  record  of  the 
first  six  months,  when  the  scheme  was  new  to  the  pub- 
lic and  had  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  each  case, 
has  since  been  steadily  maintained.  On  Dec.  31, 
1883,  the  amount  of  industrial  business  indicated 
63,625  policies,  representing  $6,730,902.  The  aver- 
age gain  in  all  departments  since  1890  has  amounted 
to  about  $10,000,000  per  annum,  and  at  the  end  of 
1899  the  books  recorded  assets  to  the  amount  of 
$12,495,946;  surplus  to  the  amount  of  $1,335,427; 
and  an  annual  income  of  $7,040,654,  while  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  was  $167,138,345. 
Mr.  Rhodes'  executive  ability  has  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  insurance  managers  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  married,  Nov.  25,  1847,  to  Elizabeth 
Maltby,  daughter  of  Charles  Godfrey,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  and  a  descendant  of  Brig.-Gen.  Godfrey,  of 
the  American  revolution.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Annie  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lieut.  James  M.  Grimes, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  a  grandson, 
Henry  Holbrook  Grimes,  born  in  1886. 

LUMMIS,  Charles  Fletcher,  author,  was  born 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  1,  1859,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Lummis.  He  was  educated  at  home  and  at  Harvard 
College.  While  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  he 
published  the  smallest  volume  of  poems  in  existence, 
printing  it  on  birch  bark,  and  doing  all  the  mechani- 
cal labor  of  the  ' '  Birch  Bark  Poems. "  In  1882  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  edited  at  Chillicothe  the  "  Sci- 
oto Gazette."  In  1884  he  walked  from  Ohio  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  trip  covered  3, 507  miles,  and  is  recorded 
in  his  "  Tramp  Across  the  Continent "  (1892).  Arriv- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  Feb.  1, 1884,  he  became,  next  day, 
city  editor  of  the  "Daily  Times,"  and  later  one  of 
the  owners.  In  January,  1888,  prostrated  by  paraly- 
sis from  overwork,  he  went  to  New  Mexico  to  re- 
cuperate, living  among  tlie  Mexicans  and  studying 
their  folk-lore  and  folk-songs.  For  five  years  he  re- 
sided in  a  village  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  mastering 
their  folk-lore  and  customs  and  two  of  their  lan- 

fuages.  He  is  the  author  of  "A  New  Mexico 
»a^d  "  (1891) ;  "  Some  Strange  Corners  of  Our  Coun- 
try "  (1892);  ' '  Tramp  Across  the  Continent  "(1892); 
"  The  Land  of  PocoTiempo  "  (1893);  "  Spanish  Pio- 


neers" (1893);  a  volume  of  Tigua  folk-stories, 
"Tlie  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon  "  (1894);  "  The 
Gold  Fish  of  Gran  Chimu"(1896);  "The  Enchanted 
Burro"  (1896);  "The  Awakening  of  a  Nation: 
Mexico  To-day  "  (1898); "  The  King  of  the  Broncos  " 
(1898);  "Right  Hand  of  the  Continent"  (1901);  Vil- 
lagran's  New  Mexico"  (1901);  "Benavides'  Memo- 
rial of  1630  "  (1901).  Mr.  Lummis  was  associated  in 
New  Mexico  with  the  historian,  Adolph  F.  Bandelier, 
and  in  1892  accompanied  him  to  Peru  and  Bolivia 
on  an  ethnological  and  historical  expedition.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1894,  he  settled  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  first  magazine  of  the  Southwest, 
the  "Land  of  Sunshine."  He  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  in  Southwestern  exploration,  histoiy  and 
ethnology.  In  1900  he  began  building  a  large  stone 
castle  with  his  own  hands.  On  March  27,  1891,  he 
was  married  to  Eve  Frances  Douglas,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  has  three  children. 

WAKD,  Durbin,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Augusta,  Bracken  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1819,  sou  of 
Jesse  and  Rebecca  (Patterson)  Ward.  His  paternal 
ancestors,  who  were  farmers,  of  English  origin,  set- 
tled ■  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
about  1734;  but  removed  to  Pennsylvania  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  father  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  fought  at  Bladensburg  and  in  the  defense 
of  Baltimore.  After  the  war  he  lived  in  Kentucky; 
married,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  his 
eldest  son.  Tlie  family  subsequently  removed  to 
Everton,  Fayette  co.,  lud.,  and  there  young  Ward 
was  brought  up,  aiding  his  father  in  the  rude 
labors  of  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  ac- 
quired unaided  a  knowledgeof  the  rudimentsof  Latin, 
algebra  and  geometiy,  he  entered  Miami  University; 
but  left  it  without  graduation  two  years  later.  He  re- 
moved to  Lebanon,  O.,  and  studied  law  under  Judge 
Smith,  completing  his  studies  with  Gov.  Corwin,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  partnership  in  1843.  The  part- 
nership was  dissolved  when  Mr.  Ward  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Warren  county,  which  post  he  filled 
from  1845  until  1851,  in  the  lat- 
ter year  being  elected  to  the  first 
legislature  under  the  present 
constitution,  iu  1851.  In  1860  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
national  convention  that  met  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. ,  and  reassem- 
bled in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  which 
he  supported  the  candidacy  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Mr.  Ward 
enlisted  as  a  piivate  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1861;  then  gradually  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  fought  in  West  Vir- 
ginia under  McClellan,  and  af- 
terward becoming  major  of  the  ^^ 
17th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  CZl  /  '  //^  / 
served  under  Gen.  Thomas,  tak-  -<0'2'C-t-*"-t<<4  ^^^Z-t<;Z-- 
ing  part  in  the  battles  of  Rich  mountain,  Mills'  spring, 
Pittsburgh  landing,  Perryville,  Stone  river  and 
Chickamauga,  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  Nash- 
ville. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  opened  an  office  in 
Washington  for  the  prosecution  of  soldiers'  claims, 
and  remained  there  for  nearly  two  years.  While 
there  he  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Union 
Club,  which  gave  support  to  Andrew  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration. In  1866  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  and 
served  nearly  three  years.  The  plan  of  the  present 
circuit  court  system  of  that  state  was  drafted  by  him. 
In  1870  he  entered  the  state  senate.  He  was  an  or- 
ator, and  at  the  Democratic  national  convention  of 
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1884  presented  the  name  of  Allen  G.  Thurraan  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  Gen.  Ward  was  mar- 
ried at  Lebanon  in  1866  to  Elizabeth  Frobasco.  He 
died  at  Lebanon,  O.,  May  22,  1886. 

SWEENEY,  Thomas  William,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Dec.  25,  1820,  son  of  William 
Sweeney.  He  came  to  America  in  1832,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business.  When  a 
young  man  he  joined  the  Baxter  Blues,  a  military  or- 
ganization in  New  York  city,  and  in  1846,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  Mexico,  became  second  lieu- 
tenant in  Burnett's  1st  New  York  volunteers.  Under 
Gen.  Scott,  Sweeney  participated  in  the  campaign 
from  the  siege  of  vera  Cruz  to  tlie  storming  of 
Churubusco.where  he  lost  an  arm. 
When  he  returned  toNew  York,in 
1848,  he  was  brevetted  captain  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  and  pre- 
sented a  silver  medal  by  the  city 
government.  In  November,  1848, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen. 
Scott,  he  was  given  the  commission 
of  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  in- 
l«ntry,  and  was  in  charge  of  Fort 
Yuma,  California,  and  elsewhere 
in  tie  West,  being  engaged  in  fre- 
quent actions  with  hostile  Indians. 
He  was  promoted  fii-st  lieutenant 
in  1851,  and  after  seeing  service 
in  the  Yuma  Indian  war,  was  or- 
dered to  New  York  city  in  1858  on 
general  recruiting  service.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Scott 
to  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  assume  command  of 
the  arsenal,  which  was  the  only  one  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  in  the  Southern  states  which  had 
not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  It  con- 
tained an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  sufficient  to  arm 
and  equip  60,000  troops.  Sweeney  had  only  forty  un- 
assigned  recruits  under  him,  while  in  the  city  were 
3,000  Confederate  minute-men,  armed  and  drilled, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  Advances  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  surrender;  but  the  reply,  that  if  a 
serious  attempt  should  be  made  to  capture  the  ar- 
senal he  would  blow  it  to  atoms,  prevented  any  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  sympathizers. 
At  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  in  j\Iay,  1861, 
Sweeney  was  second  in  command  of  the  Federal 
forces,  and,  Gen.  Lyon  having  become  disabled,  con- 
ducted the  final  negotiations  which  led  to  the  sur- 
render. He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Missouri  three  mouths'  volunteers,  or 
"Home  guards,"  of  which  organization  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  brigadier-general  in  1861,  and, 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  Lyon,  accepted  the  command. 
In  the  campaign  that  followed  he  took  an  active  part 
with  Gen.  Lyon,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  creek;  later  he  was  acting  ad- 
jutant-general under  Gen.  John  0.  Fremont.  He 
then  accepted  the  command  of  the  52d  Illinois  volun- 
teers, and  was  attached  to  the  army  under  Grant, 
participating  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  after 
which  he  took  6,000  prisoners  to  Alton,  111.  At  a 
critical  moment,  toward  the  close  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  a  gap  existed  between  the  right  flank  of 
Sweeney's  brigade  and  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman's  left. 
The  defense  of  this  position,  which  was  the  key  to 
the  situation,  was  intrusted  to  him  by  Sherman.  He 
received  his  commission  as  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers on  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  thereafter  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  16th  army  corps,  and  was 
engaged  in  protecting  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad.  He  was  promoted  major  of  the  16th  infan- 
try in  1863,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  had  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  16th  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 
In  1863,  being  disabled  by  his  wounds,  Sweeney  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence.     He  was  presented  by  the 


city  of  Brooklyn  with  a  gold-mounted  sword  in  con- 
sideration of  his  "  distinguished  valor  and  bravery." 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  at  Snake  creek,  and  his 
command  gained  possession  of  the  gap  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  the  cavalry,  and  held  it  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  the  enemy.  At  Resaca  he  forced 
a  passage  across  Oostenaula  river  at  Lay's  ferry, 
where  he  fought  a  successful  battle,  which  resulted 
in  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  southward. 
He  also  served  in  the  battle  of  Dallas  and  Kenesaw 
mountaiu  and  at  the  battle  before  Atlanta,  on  July 
22,  1864,  his  division  drove  the  enemy  back  with 
great  slaughter,  capturing  900  prisoners.  Subse- 
quently he  had  command  of  the  post  of  Nashville 
until  July,  1865,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol- 
unteer service  on  Aug.  24th  of  that  year.  He  took 
part  in  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada  in  1866; 
soon  afterward  was  reinstated  in  the  U.  S.  ai-mv, 
and  was  retired  May  11,  1870,  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general. Gen.  Sweeney  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Eleanor  Swain,  daughter  of  John 
Clark,  of  Brooklyn;  his  second  was  Eugenia  Octavia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Francis  Washington  Reai^au,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.     He  died  April  10,  1892. 

'M.cKA.'Y,  James  J.,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Bladen  county,  N.  C,  in  1793;  practiced  law  and  was 
U.  S.  district  attorney  for  several  years.  He  was 
state  senator  in  1815,  1819-23  and  1826,  when  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  served  regularly  from 
the  23d  to  the  30th  congress.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
He  received  the  vote  of  his  state  as  a  candidate  for 
vice-president  in  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1848. 
He  died  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1853. 

GREENE,  Nathaniel,  editor,  was  bom  at 
Boscawen,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  May  20,  1797. 
Early  in  life  he  was  left  to  depend  ujion  his  own  re- 
sources, and  in  1809  apprenticed 
himself  in  the  oflice  of  the  New 
Hampshire  "Patriot."  In  1812 
he  became  editor  of  the  Concord 
"Gazette,"  and  in  1814  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  New  Hampshire 
' '  Gazette. "  He  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Haverhill,  Slass.,  and 
for  two  years  managed  a  news- 
paper, the  "Gazette."  Mr. 
Greene  founded  and  edited  the 
Essex  "Patriot"  in  1817,  with 
which  journal  he  remained  until 
1821,  when  he  founded  the  Bos- 
ton '  'Statesman. "  This  became 
the  foremost  Democratic  paper 
in  Massachusetts.  He  was  post- 
master of  Boston  in  1839-40  and 
again  in  1845-49.  From  1849 
until  1861  he  traveled  in  Europe.  Under  the  pen- 
name  of  "Boscawen"  he  contributed  more  than  two 
hundred  poems  to  various  Boston  journals,  and  pub' 
lished  a  translation  of  G.  Sforzosi's  "History  of 
Italy"  inl836;  "Tales  from  the  German"  (1837); 
"  Tales  from  the  German,  Italian  and  French"  (1843), 
and  ■ '  Improvisations  and  Translations  "  (1852).  .  His 
son,  William  Batchelder  (1819-78),  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  noted  as  a  reformei',  served  for  a  year  in 
the  Federal  army  during  the  civil  war,  as  a  colonel. 
He  was  a  fine  Hebrew  scholar  and  a  mathematician, 
and  was  the  author  of  various  works.  Mr.  Greene 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1877. 

WOODBBIDGE,  William  Reed,  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  March  30, 1834,  son 
of  William  Channing  and  Lucy  Ann  (Reed)  Wood- 
bridge.  From  1836  five  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1840,  he 
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was  taken  into  the  family  of  liis  uncle,  Benjamin 
T.  Reed,' of  Boston,  whero  he  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  after  five  years'  prepai'ation  in  the  Latin 
school,  entered  Yale  College  in  1851,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1855.  After  spending 
three  years  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  was  married, 
Dec.  18, 1860,  to  Emily  F.  Weatherby,  of  Port  Henry, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1862  removed  to  Gambler,  O.,  where 
he  studied  for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  June 
28,  1865.  The  next  October  he  took  charge  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Vergennes,  Vt. ,  where  he  was  or' 
dained  presbyter  by  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins, 
July  6,  1866.  He  accepted  the  rectoi-ship  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Kov.  17, 1867, 
where  he  remained  until  1871.  Removing  to  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.,  for  his  health,  he,  when  partially  re- 
stored,held  services  there,  and  when,  in  1872,  Christ 
Church  was  built,  became  its  rector.  He  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  village  school  board,  and  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the 
diocese  of  Albany.  In  1892  he  resigned  his  rec- 
torship at  Port  Henry  and  for  a  year  officiated  in 
Christ  Church,  Morristown,  N.  Y.  In  1893  he  re- 
tired from  the  ministry.  Of  his  six  children  five  are 
living. 

PERRY,  Isaac  Newton,  banker,  was  born  at 
Lee,  Oneida  co.,  N".  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1847,  son  of  Henry 
L.  and  Charlotte  (Hall)  Perry.  When  about  eight 
years  of  aee  he  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Kane  county.  111.,  and  there 
passed  his  early  years  on  his  father's 
farm,  obtaining  his  education  at  the 
Kaneville  public  schools.  Later  he 
attended  the  Jennings  Seminary  at 
Aurora,  and  at  sixteen  began  his 
business  career  as  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  of  that  town.  After 
employment  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Aurora,  in  1872  he  embarked 
in  the  dry-goods  business  on  his  own 
account,  at  Rochelle,  111.,  under  the 
style  of  Perry  Brothers;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  became  cashier  of 
the  Rochelle  National  Bank.  For 
twelve  years  he  occupied  this  posi- 
i>>-^^^,^.^^_^  tion,  and  then  removed  to  I/a  Crosse, 
"^^/^  Wis.,  where  he  organized  the  Union 
National  Bank,  of  which  he  became 
cashier.  Very  largely  as  a  result  of  his  eminent 
business  capacity,  this  institution  in  the  course  of  six 
yeare  obtained  recognition  as  one  of  the  leading 
banks  in  western  Wisconsin.  He  resigned,  however, 
on  Jan.  10,  1891,  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
Continental  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  an  institution 
of  such  high  standing  in  the  commercial  world  as 
to  afford  the  widest  opportunities  in  his  chosen  line 
of  business.  Mr.  Perry  is  identified  with  a  num- 
ber of  interests  outside  the  banking  business,  has 
been  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Star  Coal 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in 
the  state,  and  is  director  or  officer  in  several  lead- 
ing financial  and  manufacturing  corporations.  He 
is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and,  apart  from  his  busi- 
ness, has  carefully  studied  financial  interests  that 
have  in  recent  years  emerged  into  national  politics. 
Socially,  he  enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  on  account  of 
his  sterling  character  and  high  intelligence,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  and  Hamilton  clubs 
and  Bankers'  Association,  all  of  Chicago.  He  was 
married,  Nov.  6,  1894,  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of 
Augustus  Byram,  of  Chicago,  a  woman  of  high  cul- 
ture and  accomplishments.  'They  have  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

BEDEIili,  Gregory  Townsend,  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Fresh  Kill,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 
1793,  son  of  Israel  Bedell,  and  descendant  of  an  Eng- 
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lishman  who  settled  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1673.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Bishop  Richard  C.  Moore,  of 
Virginia.  His  elementary  education  was  received  at 
the  Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  Conn.  He  was 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1811, studied  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  Nov.  4,  1814.  His  first  charge 
was  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  in  1818,  but  the 
climate  had  an  unfavorable  effect 
and  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1822.  Through  his  labors  St. 
Andrews  Church  was  established. 
He  acquired  great  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  while  liis  evangelical 
spirit  and  catholicity  endeared  him 
to  Christians  of  every  denomi- 
nation. Dr.  Bedell  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  sacred  poems  and 
musical  compositions.  He  edited 
the  "Episcopal  Record"  for  sev- 
eral years  and  published  "  Bible 
Studies"  (1829);  "  Ezekiel's  Vis- 
ion"; "Onward;  or.  Christian 
Profession";  "Waymarks";  "Is 
it  Well?"  and  "It  is  Well." 
Dickinson  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  married  to  Penelope  Tliurston;  by 
her  he  had  a  son,  Gregoiy  Thurston,  who  became 
bishop  of  Ohio.  Dr.  Bedell  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Aug.  30,  1834.  His  sermons,  with  memoir  by  Ste- 
phen H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  were  published  in  1886. 

DAVIS,  Isaac,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Northboro, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  June  2,  1799,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1822.  Taking  up  law 
as  a  profession  he  practiced  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  liberal  but  judicious  patron  of  edu- 
cation. He  served  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Worcester  Academy  in  1833-73,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education  in  1852-60; 
•uias,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Brown 
Unive™ity,  became  a  fellow  in  1851,  and  received 
from  that  institution  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  state  conven- 
tion in  1833-40;  a  Democi'atic  candidate  for  governor 
in  1845;  was  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1856,  1858  and 
1861;  in  1843-54  was -a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
serving  on  the  governor's  council  in  1851;  was 
chairman  of  the  committeee  on  judiciary  in 
1852;  attended  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention  in  1858.  Mr. 
Davis  died  at  Worcester,  April  1, 
1883. 

HILLEGAS,  Michael,  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1728,  son  of  Michael  Hil- 
legas,  who  came  to  America  from 
Germany.  He  became  interested 
in  sugar-refining;  was  active  in 
municipal  affairs,  andafter  serving 
as  treasurer  of  the  committee  of 
safety  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  was 
president,  in  1774,  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Continental  congress 
treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  1775.  This  office  he  held  un- 
til 1789.  The  general  assem- 
bly, in  April,  1781,  passed  the 
following  resolution;  "Resolved,  that  Michael  Hil- 
legas  be  requested  and  empowered  to  revise,  com- 
pare, correct  and  publish  in  one  volume  the  resolves 
of  the  committee  of  the  late  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  their  instructions  to  their  representatives 
in  assembly  held  at  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1774;  the 
proceedings  of  the  provincial  conference  of  commit- 
tees held  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  June  18,  1776;  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  made  July  4,  1776; 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  July  15,  1776,  with  the  con- 
stitution; the  minutes  of  the  assemblies  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  the  end  of  1781,  and 
the  articles  of  confederation."  In  1782  the  volume 
was  published.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  29, 
1804. 

ED£iS,  Benjamin,  journalist,  was  born  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1732,  his  great-grand- 
father being  John  Edes,  who  went  from  England  to 
Charlestown  in  1674.  After  a  common  school  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city,  in  1755,  with  John  Gill,  he 
began  to  publish  the  "  Boston  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal,"  a  newspaper  zealously  advocating  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  continued  to  edit  this  paper  for 
forty-three  j'ears,  and  was  a  caustic  writer  on  the  po- 
litical questions  of  the  day.  During  the  siege  of 
Boston  he  escaped  to  Watertown,  and  carried  on  the 
publication  of  the  "  Gazette  "  there.  Gov.  Bernard, 
writing  to  the  earl  of  Hillshoro,  advised  the  arrest  of  ' 
both  Edes  and  Gill  as  instigators  of  sedition,  and 
Andrew  Oliver  wrote  of  the  "  Gazette  "  to  England 
in  1768:  "  The  temper  of  the  people  maybe  surely 
learned  from  that  infamous  paper."  He  was  one  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  those  who  took  part  in  the 
memorable  Boston  "tea  party"  met  at  his  house  on 
the  afternoon  of  Dec.  16,  1773.  Through  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper  money  he  lost  his  property  and  died 
In  poverty  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1803. 

ROSS,  John  Wesley,  commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  born  at  Lewistown,  Fulton 
CO.,  111.,  June  23, 1841,  son  of  Lewis  "W.  and  Frances 
(Sirams)  Ross.  His  father,  son  of  Ossian  M.  and 
Mary  (Winans)  Ross,  was  a  well-known  lawyer  of 
Illinois,  born  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  Dec.  8,  1812; 
educated  at  Illinois  College,  J'acksonvUle,  111.;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1838;  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  for  two  years;  a  presidential  elector  in 
1848;  a  member  of  two  state  constitutional  conven- 
tions; a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
conventions  in  1860,  and  a  member  of  the  38th,  39th 
and  40th  congresses.  His  father  laid  out  Lewistown, 
and  named  it  after  himself.  John  W.  Ross  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools,  the  Lewistown  Seminary  and 
Illinois  College,  completing  the 
classical  course  in  1862.  He  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1864-65,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  January,  1866.  He 
practiced  at  Lewistown  from 
1866  until  1873,  meantime  serv- 
ing in  the  state  legislature  as  the 
representative  from  the  Fulton 
county  district  for  four  years. 
In  April,  1873,  Mr.  Rosswas  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  and  has  since 
practiced  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  was  appointed,  in  October, 
1883,  lecturer  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Georgetown  University 
on  the  subjects  of  torts  and  do- 
mestic relations,  and  in  1885 
that  institution  conf  eiTed  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  two  years;  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Washington  in  1888,  and  held  the  office  until  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
the' District  of  Columbia;  was  reappointed  in  1894, 
again  in  1897,  and  for  a  fourth  term  in  1900,  serving 
as  president  of  the  board  from  1893  until  1898.  Mr. 
Ross  was  married,  in  June,  1870,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  Franklin  Tenney,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died 
in  1879;  and  second,  in  September,  1888,  to  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel McCullough.  of  Allegheny.  Pa. 
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OEBSTEB,  Arpad  Geyza  Charles,  physician, 
was  born  at  Kassa,  Hungary,  Dec.  22,  1843,  son  of 
Nicholas  and  Caroline  (lioracs)  Gerster.  His  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  scliools  and 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  where  he  studied 
eight  years.  At  the  age  of  eigliteen  he  entered  the 
Univei'sity  of  Vienna,  for  a  si.x-j'ears'  course  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  was  graduated  at  that  institu- 
tion in  1872.  He  then  became  assistant  to  the  Vienna 
General  Hospital,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Austrian  army,  where  he 
gained  another  year's  general  experience.  After 
traveling  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  he  decided  to  come 
to  America,  and  in  March, 
1874,  he  settled  in  Brooklyn  as 
a  general  practitioner.  In  Julj', 
1877,  being  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  German  Dispensary  of 
New  York  City,  he  removed  to 
that  city,  and  has  remained 
there  ever  since,  building  up  a 
general  practice  of  wide  pro- 
portions, and  making  a  special- 
ty of  surgery.  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  Ger- 
man Hospital,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  surgeon  to  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  both  of  which 
positions  he  has  retained  to  the 
present  time  (1900).  He  was  ten- 
dered the  chair  of  surgery  at  the 
New  York  Policlinic  in  1883,  and  after  teaching 
there  twelve  years,  resigned  in  1894.  Dr.  Gerster 
has  published  a  surgical  work  called  "Rules  of 
Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery "  (1888),  which  has 
passed  through  three  editions.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association;  the  German 
Association:  the  New  York  Surgical  Society;  the 
County  Medical  Society;  the  State  Medical  Society; 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Century  and 
German  clubs.  He  was  married  in  Cincinnati,  Dec. 
14,  1875,  to  Anna  Barnard,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  (Barnard)  Wynne,  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  one 
son. 

PATTEN,  Simon  Nelson,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  at  Sandwich,  De  Kalb  CO.,  111.,  May  1, 
1853,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Pratt)  Patten. 
He  was  educated  at  Jennings  Seminary,  Aurora, 
111. ;  at  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
(1874r-76),  and  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany, 
where  he  was  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1878.  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  teacliing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  in  special 
studies  along  the  lines  of  sociology  and  economics, 
and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
position,  which  he  still  holds,  Prof.  Patten  has  won 
an  enviable  reputation  both  as  a  practical  educator 
and  as  a  brilliant  writer  on  topics  connected  with 
his  specialty.  In  addition  to  numerous  magazine 
articles  and  shorter  monographs,  he  has  written: 
"Prehiises  of  Political  Economy"  (1885);  "The 
Consumption  of  Wealth"  (1889);  "The  Economic 
Basis  of  Protection"  (1890);  "The  Theory  of  Dy- 
namic Economics "  (1893);  "The  Theory  of  Social 
Forces"  (1896),  and  "Development  of  English 
Thought."  In  religious  faith  he  is  a  Presbyterian 
and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  benevolent  and  mis- 
sionary enterprises  of  that  church. 

ZOLIiICOFEER,  Eeliz  Kirk,  editor  and  sol- 
dier, was  bom  in  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  May  19, 
1812,  a  grandson  of  George  Zollicoffer,  of  Swiss  de- 
scent. He  received  an  academic  education,  and  af- 
ter serving  for  a  few  months  in  a  printing  office,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  took  upon  himself  the  man- 
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agement  of  a  newspaper  at  Paris,  Tenn. ,  conducting 
it  for  about  a  year.  He  worlied  as  a  printer  iu  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  tljeti  at  Hiintsville,  Ala.,  where  lie 
began  to  contribute  to  the  public  journals.  He  re- 
moved to  Columbia,  Tenn.,  iu  1834,  to  become  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  "Columbian  Observer," 
and,  though  interrupted  by  the  Seminole  war,  in 
which  he  was  a  commissioned  officer,  he  resumed 
the. publication  of  this  paper  in  1837.  He  was  elected 
state  printer  in  1885,  and  again  in  1837.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1840  his  paper  was  conducted  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Wliig  candidate,  and  about  this  time  he 
also  edited  and  published  a 
weekly  agricultural  paper.  In 
1841  he  was  made  associate 
editor  of  the  Nashville  "  Ban- 
ner," the  Wliig  paper  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  iu  1843  was  elected 
comptroller  of  the  state  treas- 
ury, to  which  office  he  was 
re-elected  in  1845  and  1847, 
but  resigned  iu  1849,  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate.  In 
1850  he  built  the  Nashville  sus- 
pension bridge,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  again  took  editorial 
charge  of  the  Nashville ' '  Ban- 
ner." He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  1853,  and  served  con- 
tinuously for  three  terms.show- 
ingabilityasadebater,andserv- 
ing  during  the  35th  congress  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  territories.  He  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  peace  congress  of  1861,  but  in  July 
of  that  year  entered  the  Confederate  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadiergeneral.  When  the  Federal  troops 
were  about  to  enter  east  Tennessee  through  Cumber- 
land gap,  Gen.  ZollicofEer,  with  2,000  men,  went  to 
the  point  of  threatened  attack  and  established  his 
camp  near  Mill  springs,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
where  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden  assumed  com- 
mand. In  the  ensuing  "oattle  Gen.  Zollicoffer  rode 
forward  with  several  of  his  staff  officers  to  inspect 
the  enemy's  position,  but  by  mistake  passed  beyond 
their  lines.  Endeavoring  to  retrace  his  route,  he  was 
riding  past  the  4th  Kentucky  regiment,  commanded 
by  Col.  Speed  S.  Fry,  whom  he  had  frequently  met 
at  the  bar,  and  the  two  men  exchanged  salutes;  but 
one  of  his  staff  fired  a  pistol  toward  the  Federal  line, 
which  action  was  at  once  answered  by  a  volley,  kill- 
ing Gen.  Zollicoffer  and  two  other  staff  officers.  In 
another  account  he  is  said  to  have  been  shot  by  Col. 
Fry  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  He  was  killed, 
however,  near  Mill  springs,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862. 

LYNCH,  Charles,  colonist,  was  born  in  Gal- 
way,  Ireland,  in  1699.  He  is  said  to  have  run 
away  in  consequence  of  a  flogging  he  received  at 
school,  about  1718,  and  sailed  for  the  colonjr  of  Vir- 
ginia. Upon  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  in  accordance  with  custom,  put  up  young 
Lynch  at  auction,  to  raise  the  amount  of  his  passage 
money,  and  Christopher  Clark,  a  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential planter,  attracted  by  the  bright  appearance 
of  the  youth,  became  his  purchaser.  Lynch  was 
treated  as  a  member  of  his  purchaser's  family,  and 
grew  up  to  manhood  under  this  kindly  care,  devel- 
oping ability  and  unusual  energy.  He  took  as  a 
homestead  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  river,  within  which  now  stands  the  city  of 
Lynchburg.  At  that  time  this  land  was  in  Albe- 
marle county,  but  was,  in  1755,  incorporated  as  part 
of  Bedford  county,  and  in  1782  became  part  of  the 
county  of  Campbell.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  first 
county  court  held  for  Albemarle  county,  the  court 
convening  on  Jan.  24,  1744.  At  the  June  court, 
1745,  Mr.  Lynch  produced  a  "  commission  from  the 
governor  as  captain,  aud  took  the  usual  oath."    He 


afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  Maj.  Lynch,  al- 
though there  is  no  recoi-d  of  his  promotion.  In  1748 
he  represented  his  county  in  the  house  of  burgesses, 
and  in  1749  became  high  sheriff,  then  an  office  of 
considerable  honor  and  emolument,  which  position 
he  acceptably  filled  until  1751.  His  wife  was  Sarah, 
daughter  of  his  benefactor,  Christopher  Clark,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  In  the  division  of  his  es- 
tate his  lands  on  the  James  river,  including  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  passed  to  his  sou,  John, 
who  was  a  Quaker,  and  became  known  as  the  founder 
of  Lynchburg,  while  his  possessions  on  the  Staunton 
became  the  property  of  his  other  sou,  Charles  Lynch. 
He  died  in  1753. 

IjYNCH,  Charles,  patriot,  was  bom  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  in  1736,  son  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Clark) 
Lynch.  During  the  early  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
consistent  Quaker,  serving  as  "  clerk  of  the  monthly 
meetings";  but  in  1767  he  was  "disowned  for  tak- 
ing solemn  oaths,  contrary  to  the  order  and  discipline 
of  Friends."  Though  his  Quaker  brethren  were  of 
opinion  that  he  had  declined  spiritually,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  suffered  no  loss  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal prestige  to  which  his  ability  entitled  him.  He 
was  an  ardent  "Whig,  and  in  1769,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  and  again  in  1774-75.  He  was  a  signer 
of  the  non-importation  agreement,  which  gave  the 
British  government  so  much  concern.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  his  Quaker 
proclivities,  imbibed  in  his  youth,  seemed  to  still  in- 
fluence his  actions  so  far  as  to  keep  him  out  of  active 
service  in  arms,  but  they  did  not  deter  him  from 
making  himself  thoroughly  useful.  At  that  time 
the  whole  of  the  mountainous  section  of  Virginia 
was  infested  by  Tories  and  desperadoes  of  the  worst 
character,  who  burned  and  plundered  the  unpro- 
tected homes  of  the  Continentals  vsithout  mercy. 
Horse- stealing,  too,  owing  to  the  high  prices  paid 
by  both  armies  for  this  kind  of  property,  gained 
marvelous  popularity,  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  time  gave  the  thieves  practical  immunity  from 
punishment.  In  addition  to  the  aggravation  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  it  later  became  known  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  hatching  in  his  own  community  to  over- 
throw the  Continental  government  and  to  aid  the 
British  by  every  possible  means.  The  trial  court  sat  at 
Williamsburg,  some  200  miles  from  Campbell  coun- 
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ty,  and  the  war  rendered  the  transmission  of  prison- 
ers thither  next  to  impossible.  Mr.  Lynch,  there- 
fore, with  some  of  his  neighbors:  Capt.  William 
Preston,  Capt.  Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Col.  James 
Calloway,  decided  to  take  active  steps  to  punish  law- 
lessness of  every  kind.  Under  his  direction,  sus- 
pected persons  were  arrested  and  brought  to  his 
house,  where  they  were  tried  by  a  court  composed 
of  himself  and  the  gentlemen  above  named,  the  lat- 
ter sitting  as  associate  justices.  The  accused  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  accusers,  heard  the 
testimony  against  him,  and  was  allowed  to  defend 
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himself,  to  call  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and  to  show 
mitigating  and  extenuating  circumstances.  If  ac- 
quitted, he  was  allowed  to  go;  if  convicted,  he  was 
sentenced  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  and  if  he  did  not  then  shout  "  Liberty  for- 
ever "  he  was  hanged  up  by  the  thumbs  until  he  gave 
utterance  to  that  patriotic  sentiment.  The  offender 
was  tied  to  a  large  walnut  tree,  which  still  stands  on 
the  lawn  of  the  old  Lynch  house  (see  illustration), 
and  the  whipping  administered  without  delay.  This 
circumstance,  which  afterwards  gave  hira  the  name 
of  "Judge  Lynch,"  was  the  origin  of  the  terms 
"  lynch-law  "  and  "lynching."  The  state  legislature 
subsequently  passed  an  act  to  the  effect  that  "where- 
as the  measures  taken  may  not  be  strictly  warranted 
by  law,  although  justifiable  from  the  imminence  of 
the  danger,"  Lynch  and  his  three  neighbors  men- 
tioned above,  and  any  others,  should  "  stand  indem- 
nified and  exonerated  of  and  from  all  pains,  pen- 
alties, prosecutions,  actions,  suits  and  damages  on 
account  thereof."  Toward  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion Lynch  raised  a  regiment  of  riflemen,  became 
its  colonel,  and  joining  Gen.  Greene  in  the  Carolinas, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 
He  retained  command  of  the  county  militia  until 
peace  with  Great  Britain  was  fully  established,  and 
did  not  assume  his  duties  as  a  justice  of  the  county 
court  until  Feb.  5,  1784,  on  which  date  he  took  the 
oath  of  office.  He  was  married,  in  January,  1755, 
to  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  Terrell,  and  his  son, 
Charles,  became  governor  of  Mississippi.  He  died 
Oct.  29,  1796. 

RANTOUL,  Robert,  reformer,  was  born  in 
Salem,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  23, 1778,  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  (Preston)  Rantoul, 
and  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family  prominent  in  the  eccles- 
iastical and  literary  annals  of 
Scotland.  His  father,  a  native 
of  Kiurosshire,  Scotland,  was 
seized  by  a  "press  gang"  in 
1769,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
forced  into  a  British  man-of- 
war.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  young  Rantoul 
escaped, and  walked  to  Beverly 
on  the  promise  of  employment. 
He  subsequently  settled  in 
Salem,  where  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Andrew  Preston, 
Nov.  "3,  1774.  He  became  a 
sea  captain,  and  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  Iris  he  was  lost 
at  sea  off  the  capes  of  Virginia, 
iu  March,  1783.  The  son  established  himself  in 
Beverly,  as  a  druggist,  in  1796.  In  1803  he  began 
to  iuterest  himself  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Temperance  Society,  in  1812,  he  became  a  Ufe  mem- 
ber. Beginning  in  1809,  for  twenty-five  consecutive 
years  he  held  a  seat  either  in  the  house  or  the  senate 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  While  in  the  legis- 
lature he  raised  a  question  as  to  the  justice  of  capital 
punishment,  prompted  by  the  hanging,  for  arson,  of 
a  boy  of  seventeen  years  at  Salem  neck.  The  agita- 
tion of  this  question,  which  was  continued  by  his 
son,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  has  done  much  to  ameli- 
orate the  criminal  legislation  of  the  country.  He, 
was  one  of  those  ardent  Federalists  who  left  the- 
party,  as  so  many  did,  when  John  Quihcy  Adams 
began  to  show  leanings  to  the  protective  theory,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  American  system.  On  that  date 
he  became  a  firm  adherent  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
the  Democratic  party.  In  1810  Robert  Rantoul  took 
part  in  establishmc  a  charity  school  at  Beverly. 
Mass.,  which  was  said  to  be  the  first  Sunday-school 
in  America.    His  sister,  Polly  Rantoul,  was  married 
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to  Andrew  Peabodv,  and  was  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Andrew  P.  Peabodv.  On  June  4,  1801,  he  was 
married  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Herrick)  Lovett,  of  Beverly.  They  had  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom  is  here  noticed  as  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  and  the  younger  of  whom  died  while  at  Harvard 
College.  He  died  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1848. 
RANTOXJIi,  Robert,  Jr.,  statesman  ,was  bom  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1805,  son  of  Robert  and 
Joanna  (Lovett)  Rantoul.  In  early  life  he  evinced 
superior  mental  endowments.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  under  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  principal 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Beverly;  later  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1826.  He  pursued  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  Pickering,  and  later 
in  that  of  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  in  Salem,  Mass., 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.  During  two 
years  he  practiced  in  the  town  of  South  Reading,  and 
in  1832  he  removed  to  Gloucester,  winning  at  once  a 
high  reputation  as  an  able  practitioner  and  a  shrewd 
expounder  of  local  and  common  law.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  served  for 
fouryears.  In  education,  in  railroad  and  liquor  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  on  the  national  questions  of  pro- 
tection, banks,  internal  improvements  and  slavery, 
he  ranged  himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
clung  to  its  Jeffersonian  traditions.  Although  a 
leader  of  the  minority,  he  was  able,  single-handed, 
to  hold  in  check  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
dominant  party.  Through  the  medium  of  a  weekly 
journal  established  at  Gloucester,  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  public  as  a  reformer;  his  sympathies 
were  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  commission 
to  revise  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  While 
in  the  legislature  he  formed  a  friendship  with  John 
G.  Whittier,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  his  memory.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Everett  a  member  of 
thefirst  Massachusetts  board  of  education, an  honor  in- 
tended to  be  conferred  only  on  such  as  were  well  quali- 
fied by  their  literary  acqiiisitions  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsible duties.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Boston.  Here 
he  obtained  the  first  decision  vindicating  the  right 
of  laborers  to  combine  to  advance  wages,  in  the 
Commonwealth  cs.  the  Journeymen  Bootmakers' 
Organization,  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
wages.  Their  discharge  was  procured  on  the  ground 
that  a  combination  of  individuals  to  effect,  by  law- 
ful means,  that  which  individuals  might  legally  do 
was  not  a  criminal  conspiracy.  In  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the 
district  of  Massachusetts,  resigning  from  the  office 
in  1849.  He  was  an  organizer  and  a  corporator  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  the  first  trans-conti- 
nental line  projected.  He  drafted  the  charter  of  the 
company  in  1850,  and  procured  its  passage  through 
the  Illinois  legislature  in  the  face  of  local  opposition, 
of  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  spokesman.  In 
1852  he  defended  Thomas  Sims,  the  first  fugitive 
slave  reclaimed  from  New  England,  and  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  agitation  against  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  In  1851  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  to 
fill  theunexpired  termof  Daniel  Webster,whoresigned 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state,  but  his  important  business  in  Illinois  detained 
him  there  until  near  the  close  of  the  session.  In  the 
same  year  Rantoul  was  elected  a  representative  in  con- 
gress from  the  2d  district  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
united  votes  of  the  Democrats  and  the  Free-soilers. 
When  the  sectional  division  of  his  party,  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  occurred,  he  took 
the  ground  which  had  at  one  time  the  sanction  of 
Webster  and  the  supreme  court,  tliat  the  rendition  of 
apprentices,  fugitives  from  justice  and  escaping  slaves 
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was  a  matter  of  comity  between  sovereign  states, 
with  which  the  Federal  government  had  nothing  to 
do.  For  this  Rantoul  was  voted  out  of  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Franldin  Pierce  in  1853.  He 
supported  Pierce,  but  died  suddenly  before  the  elec- 
tion. He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver  ora- 
tions expressive  of  his  principles,  and  he  became  a 
favorite  lecturer  and  political  speaker  throughout 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
He  published  an  address  to  the  working  men  of 
the  United  States  and  an  elaborate  report  to  the 
state  legislature  on  capital  punishment  that  was 
long  quoted  by  the  opponents  of  the  death  penalty. 
He  also  lent  his  voice  and  pen  to  the  movement 
against  the  habitual  use  of  stimulants ;  but  he  protested 
against  prohibitory  legislation  as  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vate riglits.  He  edited  a  "  Workingmen's  Library  " 
that  was  issued  by  the  lyceums,  and  also  two  series 
of  a  "  Common  School  Library,"  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion. On  Aug.  3,  1831,  ho  was  married  to  Jane 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Deborah  (Gage) 
Woodbuiy.  Her  ancestor,  John  Woodbury,  settled 
in  the  Cape  Ann  colony  in  1634,  and  removing  to 
Salem  in  1626,  became  the  first  constable  there,  and 
was  known  in  the  records  as  "  Father  Woodbury." 
They  had  two  sons.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  7,  1853. 

KANTOTJL,  Robert  Samuel,  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Beverlj%  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  June  3,  1833,  son 
of  Robert  and  JaneE.  (AVoodbury)  Rantoul.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1853,  and  at  the 
Dane  Law  School  in  1856.  He  was  representa- 
tive for  Beverly  iu  1858,  and  was  appointed  by 
Lincoln  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Bev- 
erly and  Salem.  Mr.  Rantoul  has  since  held  a  place 
on  the  stafE  of  the  Boston  "  Evening  Transcript." 
For  two  years  he  was  a  representative  from  Salem 
in  the  general  court.  For  four  years  he  was  mayor 
of  Salem.  He  was  largely  interested  in  bringing  the 
water  of  Wenham  lake  into  the  city,  and  afterwards, 
as  mayor,  in  procuring  the  improvement  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city  from  Beverly,  Marblehead, 
Swarapscott,  Lynn  and  Nahant.  For  some  years  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  for  the 
publications  of  which  he  has  written  much.  He  is  a 
man  of  much  public  spirit.  Mr.  Rantoul  was  mar- 
ried, in  1858,  to  Harriet  C. ,  daughter  of  David  A. 
Neal,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

BROWNE,  William  Hand,  author,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  IMd.,  Dec.  31.  1828,  son  of  William 
and  Patience  (Hand)  Browne.  His  ancestors  settled 
in  Maryland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  Iiis  grandfather, 
Nathan  Browne,  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  was  graduated  there  in  1850,  but  never 
practiced  his  profession.  In  1866  he  joined  Prof. 
A.  T.  Bledsoe  in  founding  "'The  Southern  Review." 
Two  years  later  he  became  editor  of  "The  New  Ec- 
lectic," which  was  afterwards  called  "The  Southern 
Magazine"  (1871-75).  Mr.  Brown  wrote  "Mary- 
laud:  The  History  of  a  Palatinate"  (1884);  "  Gleorge 
and  Cecilius  Calvert "  ;  in  association  with  Prof. 
Richard  M.  Johnston,  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Eng- 
lish Literature"  (1873)  and  the  "Life  of  Alexander 
H.  Stephens"  (1878);  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldemari,  compileid  the  "Clarendon  Dictionary," 
and,  together  with  Col.  J.  T.  Scharf,  published  a 
•'  School  History  of  Maryland."  He  translated  Von 
Falke's  work  on  Greece  and  Rome  (1888),  as  well 
as  numerous  others  from  the  French  and  German, 
and  published  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
"  Early  Scottish  Poets,"  for  the  use  of  students.  He 
is  the  editor  of  the  "Archives  of  Maryland,"  pub- 
lished by  the  state.    His  literary  work  is  charac- 


terized by  great  refinement  of  style  and  delicate  per- 
ception of  beauty  and  harmony.  He  is  now  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. On  June  4,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Cath- 
erine, daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Owings,  of  Baltimore; 
they  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

KIMIIEIi,  William,  congressman,  wea  bom 
in  Baltimore,  Md. ,  about  1835.  He  received  a  col- 
legiate education,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Bal- 
timore bar;  was  a  member  of  the  state  Democratic 
committee  from  1863  to  1866,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Democratic  convention  in  1864.  He  served 
in  the  state  senate  from  1866  to  1871,  and  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  4oth  congress,  where  he  served 
on  the  committees  on  naval  affairs  and  on  revo- 
lutionary pensions.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  45th 
congress.     He  died  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  28,  1886. 

BOLLUCAN,  Wendell,  bridge  inventor,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  31, 1814,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  B.  (Robb)  Bollman.  He  was  left  father- 
less at  the  age  of  five,  and,  being  earlj'  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  car- 
penter trade,  but  in  1838  he  obtained  employment 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  under  its  chief  engineer,  Lieut.  Whistler. 
He  subsequently  became  foreman  of  bridges  on  this 
road,  and  was  finally  entrusted  with  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  construction  of  track,  bridges,  build- 
ings and  other  stationary  structures.  He  invented 
an  iron  bridge,  which  was  patented  in  1852,  the 
patent  being  renewed  iu  1856.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  Mr.  Bollman  superintended 
the  construction  of  nearly  two  hundred  bridges  on 
the  main  line.     After  his  withdrawal  from  service 


with  the  company  he  formed  a  partnership,  under 
the  name  of  W.  Bollman  &  Co.,  which  continued 
until  1863.  He  designed  and  constructed  for  Havana 
an  iron  trestle  work  which  was  coniposed  of  hollow 
wrought-iron  columns  with  cast-iron  bases  and  caps, 
the  first  of  the  kind.  He  designed  tlie  pivot  draw- 
bridge over  the  ilississippi  river  at  Clinton,  la.,  at 
that  time  the  longest  iron  draw-bridge  ever  built. 
He  built  the  present  Harper's  Ferry  iron  bridge,  and 
also  the  first  iron  bridge  in  Mexico.  He  was  the  first 
successful  iron  bridge  builder  in  this  country.  In 
early  life  he  was  married  to  Anu  C.  Smith,  by  whom 
he  had  ten  children.     He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

DODGE,  Nathaniel  Shattswell,  author,  was 
born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1810,  son  of 
Joshua  and  Mary  (Shattswell)  Dodge,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  William  Dodge,  who  came  from'  England  iu 
1629,  and  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  studied  at 
Phillips  Academy  and  at  Dartmouth,  though  he  did 
not  take  his  degree;  he  also  was  at  the  Andover 
Theological  School.  He  was  for  some  time  princi- 
pal of  the  Maplewood  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He 
was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  first  exhibition, 
London,  1851,  and  resided  in  that  city  until  1861, 
then  served  as  a  quartermaster  in  the  Northern  army 
during  the  civil  war,  and  was  afterwards  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  departments  at  Washington.  He  contrib- 
uted freely  to  the  periodical  press,  under  the  pen- 
name  of  "  John  Carver  Esop,"  and  published 
"  Stories  of  a'  Grandfather  About  American  His- 
tory" (1873).  Mr.  Dodge  was  president  of  the 
Papyrus  Club,  Boston.  He  was  married  to  Emily 
Pomeroy,  of  Pittsfield,  and  was  the  father  of  Theo- 
dore Ayrault  Dodge.  Mr.  Dodge  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1874. 
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CROLY,  David  Goodman,  journalist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Nov.  3, 1829.  He  received  a  col- 
lege education,  being  graduated  at  the  New  York 
University  in  1854,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  be- 
gan a  journalistic  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  ' '  Evening  Post,"  and  the  ' '  Herald. "  He  was 
subsequently  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
"World,"  and  editor-in-cliief  of  the  "Graphic," 
until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign  the  posi- 
tion in  1878.  He  wrote  much  for  the  magazines, 
and  also  published  "Seymour  and  Blair:  Their 
Lives  and  Services" (1868);  "Primer  of  Positivism," 
(1876),  and  "Glimpses  of  the  Future  "  (1888).  In  1857 
be  was  married  to  Jane  Cunningham,  a  well-known 
writer  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Jenny  June."  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  in  1889. 

GATES,  James  Iieslie,  merchant,  was  bom  in 
Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1850,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Jane  (Hewett)  Gates.  The  father,  a  native 
of  New  York  state,  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1856. 
At  sixteen  the  son  was  foreman  of  a  logging  camp 
on  the  Black  river,  a  position  usually  given  only 
to  men  of  age  and  experience,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  in  the  business,  was  for  several  years 
one  of  the  most  successful  foremen  in  the  region. 
He  built  the  railroad  between  Merrillan  and  Neills- 
ville,  now  operated  as  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  system.  In  the 
face  of  the  protest  of  many 
leading  men  that  the  scheme 
was  impracticable,  he  started 
the  Neillsville  Bank  in  1880, 
and  became  president,  man- 
ager and  owner,  conducting 
it  with  marked  success  for 
over  three  years.  Meantime, 
be  continued  in  the  lumber 
trade,  and  felled  as  many 
as  40,000,000  feet  of  logs  in  a 
year.  He  is  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  wholesale  grocery 
firm  of  Gates,  Stanard  &  Co., 
of  Neillsville,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  extensive  building 
improvements  in  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  as  well  as 
in  the  electric  light  and  tele- 
plione  plants.  During  1885- 
86,  Mr.  Grates  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gogebic  iron  range  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. He  removed  to  Milwaukee  in  1887,  established 
the  first  beet-sugar  plant  in  Wisconsin  in  1896;  and,  to 
insure  the  growth  of  this  industry,  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  bill  exempting  the  factories  from  taxation  for 
five  years.  Recently  he  has  thrown  open  liis  cut-over 
pine  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  to  settlers,  and  to 
facilitate  the  enterprise  is  building  a  railroad  through 
to  Superior  and  Duluth.  Mr.  Gates  is  the  largest  land 
owner  in  Wisconsin,  and  Gates  county  was  named  for 
him  by  the  legislature.  He  is  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ladysmith,  the  county  seat.  He  is  also 
developing  copper  mines  in  Utah.  He  has  been  twice 
married:  first,  in  1872,  to  Lydie,  daughter  of  Heniy 
D.  Everly,  of  Neillsville,  Wis.,  who  died  in  April, 
1884,  leaving  a  son,  Robert  L.,  and  a  daughter,  Edith 
Temperance;  second,  in  July,  1885,  to  Katherine, 
daughter  of  John  G.  Meade,  of  Northwood,  N.  H., 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Harry  M.  and  Helen 
M.  Grates.  Mrs.  Gates  inherits  the  old  family  Bible 
which  her  ancestors  brought  from  England  in  the 
Mayflower. 

.  AXiDIS,  Owen  Franklin,  lawyer  and  financier, 
was  born  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  June  6, 1853,  son  of  Asa 
Owen  and  Mary  (Taylor)  Aldis.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont, 
and  later  judge  on  the  Southern  claims  and  French 
claims  commissions.    His  earliest  American  ancestor 


was  John  Aldis,  who  landed  in  Massachusetts  about 
1634,  and  settled  at  Dedham,  in  which  neighborhood 
his  family  resided  for  six  generation!.  His  grand- 
father, Asa  Aldis,  was  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
and  went  to  Vermont  about  1798,  of  which  state  he ' 
became  chief-justice.  Owen  F.  Aldis  was  educated 
abroad  in  his  boyhood,  and  laterwas  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1874.  He  read  law  in  Washington  and 
Chicago,  and  in  1876  began  practice  in  the  latter  city. 
From  the  start  he  was  largely  occupied  in  realty  law, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  present  business 
of  managing  estates.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  building 
the  first  of  the  tall  steel  frame-work  oflice  buildings  of 
Chicago,and  he  is  trustee  of  manylarge  estates.  At  the 
present  time  his  business  of  this  kind  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  Chicago.  He  is  also  agent  for  several 
Scottish  and  English  insurance  and  investment  com- 
panies. At  the  time  of  the  Columbian  exposition  he 
was  a  director  of  the  fair  and  member  of  its  grounds 
and  building  committees,  and  he  is  now  trustee  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  University  and  other  clubs,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Chicago,  University,  Union,  Literary  and 
Caxton  clubs  of  Chicago;  the  University  and  Cen- 
tury clubs  of  NewYoik,  and  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  been  an  extensive 
traveler  both  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  1878  he  was  married  to  Leila,  daughter  of 
William  D.  Houghteling,  of  Chicago,  111. 

HORNEK,  Junius  Moore,  first  P.  E.(mission- 
ary)  bishop  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  born  at  Ox- 
ford, N.  C.,  July  7,  1859,  son  of  James  H.  and 
Sophronia  (Moore)  Horner.  His  father  (b.  1823;  d. 
1892)  served  for  maiiy  years  as  junior  warden  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  at  Oxford,  N.C., where  be  founded 
one  of  the  most  successful  boys'  schools  of  that  state. 
Junius  Homer  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hor- 
ner School,  established  by  his  father  in  1851,  spent 
two  years  in  special  study  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  was  graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  1885  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  1887  be 
entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1890,  receiving  the  degree  of 
B.D.  three  years  later.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Oxford,  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day, 1890,  and  a  year  later  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
Henderson,  N.  C. ,  by  Bishop  Lyman.  He  had  al- 
ready assisted  his  father  largely  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  in  1890  he  became  chaplain  and  junior 
principal  of  the  Horner  School,  serving  in  these  com- 
bined oflSces  until  1898,  and  engaging  in  mission 
work  among  the  neighboring  churches.  He  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  general  convention  of  1898, 
and  while  serving  in  that  body  was  called  to  the 
episcopate,  being  consecrated  as^bisliop  of  Asheville, 
N.  C. ,  Dec.  28,  1898.  Bishop  Horner  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  He  was  married  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec. 
13,  1892,  to  Eva,  daughter  of  Edward  Willard  Har- 
ker,  M.D.,  of  that  place.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  him:  Eva,  Mary,  Katherine  and  Junius  M. 
Homer,  Jr. 

McBRISE,  George  Wickliflfe,  senator,  was 
born  in  Yamhill  county.  Ore.,  March  13,  1854,  son 
of  Dr.  James  McBride,  a  pioneer  of  the  state.  He 
received  his  first  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  district,  afterwards  entering  Willamette  Uni- 
versity at  Salem,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Christian 
College  (now  the  state  normal  school),  at  Monmouth, 
Ore.  Leaving  school,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  oflBce  of  Judge  J.  C.  Moreland,  of  Salem,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  but  found  himself  so  se- 
verely handicapped  in  his  studies  by  ill-health,  that 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  profession.     His  par- 
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ents  had  removed  in  1867  to  St.  Helen's,  in  Colum- 
bia CO.,  and  Mr.  McBride,  having  acquired  con- 
siderable property  interests  in  that  county,  he 
determined  on  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits  there. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
house  of  repi'esentatives,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  speaker  of  that  body.  He  was  elected 
secretary  of  state  in  1886,  on  the  Republican, 
ticket,  though  the  nominees  of  the  same  party  for 
governor  and  treasurer  were  defeated.  He  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  oflBce  so  satisfactorily  that  in  1890 
he  was  renominated  by  acclamation  and  re-elected 
by  a  handsome  majority.  In  the  spring  of  1895  a 
deadlock  occurred  in  the  joint  session  of  the  Oregon 
legislature  over  the  election  for  U.  S.  senator,  and 
the  rival  factions  finally  united  on  the  fifty-ninth 
ballot  for  Mr.  McBride,  who  thus  became  the  first 
native-born  citizen  of  Oregon  to  attain  that  honor. 
His  term  of  service  expired  March  3,  1901. 

DAVENPORT,  Jolm,lawyerand  congressman, 
was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Jan.  16,  1752,  son  of 
Abraham  Davenport,  and  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  a  founder  of  New  Haven  in  1638.  His 
father  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1733  and  practiced 
law  in  his  native  town.  During  the  revolution  he 
was  a  staunch  patriot  and  served  on  the  state  com- 
mittee of  safety.  In  1777,  during  the  New  York 
campaign,  he  cared  for  the  sick  soldiers  returning 
home,  filling  his  houses  with  them  and  looking  after 
them  personally,  besides  providing  for  others  else- 
where. For  some  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  state  council  and  he  also  was  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  1766-84  he  was  a 
state  senator  and  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  legislature.  On  the  dark  day  in  1780,  dur- 
ing a  session  of  the  cou'ncil  in  Hartford,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  some  that  they  adjourn,  fearing  that  the 
day  of  judgment  might  be  at  hand.  Judge  Daven- 
port dissented,  saying:  "  That  day  is  either  at  hand, 
or  it  is  not;  if  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  of  adjourn- 
ment; if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty." 
Accordingly,  candles  were  brought  and  the  session 
was  finished.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1770,  and  was  a  tutor  in  that  college  in  1773. 
After  acquiring  a  legal  education  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  to  practice  at  Stamford.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  commissary  of  state  troops  in 
the  revolution,  and  in  June^  1777,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  assembly  major  of  a  six  months'  regiment, 
raised  for  state  defense.  In  1799  he  was  elected  to 
congress  as  a  Federalist  and  served  for  eighteen 
years,  from  Dec.  2,  1799,  to  March  3,  1817.  Yale 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  A.M.  upon  Mr. 
Davenport.     He  died  at  Stamford,  Nov.  28,  1830. 

BABTIiETT,  John,  author  and  publisher,  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  14,  1820,  son  of 
William  and  Susan  (Thacher)  Bartlett,  a  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Bartlett  (b.  1603),  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  Anne  in  1623,  and  a  grandson  of 
James  Thacher,  surgeon  and  historian  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  was  educated  at  the  Plymouth  pub- 
lic schools,  and  was  established  as  publisher  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1849.  He  compiled  and  published 
a  collection  of  "Familiar  Quotations,"  which  has 
passed  through  nine  editions,  aggregating  a  sale  of 
more  than  200,000  copies.  In  1859  he  withdrew 
from  business,  and  in  1862-63  became  a  volunteer 
paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  In  1871  Mr.  Bartlett 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  College, 
Massachusetts.  In  1863  he  was  associated  with 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
retiring  from  the  firm  as  senior  partner  in  1889. 
In  1882  he  prepared  and  published  "  Shakesperean 
Phrase  Book,"  and  in  1894  he  published  a  complete 
' '  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Works  and 
Poems."    For  sixty  years  he  has  been  a  disciple  of 


Izaak  Walton;  he  prepared  the  second  American 
edition  of  "The  Complete  Angler,"  a  reprint  of 
Major's  fourth  edition.  He  printed  in  1882  a  cata- 
logue of  an  "  Angler's  Library,"  Which  he  presented 
to  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  fellow  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

SMITH,  Augns,  merchant,  was  born  in  Clay 
township,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  1822,  son 
of  John  K.  and  Katherine  (McDonald)  Smith.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  home  and  began 
life  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store.  The  panic  of  1838 
having  wrecked  the  firm,  he  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  various  employments,  such  as  boating  lumber  and 
working  in  a  steam  saw-mill.  In  1841  he  became 
superintendent  of  a  lumber  yard  owned  by  his 
former  employer,  at  Sandusky,  O.  On  the  discon- 
tinuance oE  this  business  he  obtained  employment  in 
one  of  the  large  mercantile  establishments  of  San- 
dusky, and  in  1846  became  partner  in  a  general  mer- 
cantile and  lumbering  business.  He  also  engaged  in 
storage  and  forwarding,  but  in  1849  became  a  com- 
mission merchant,  rapidly  building  up  a  large  busi- 
ness and  handling  most  of  the  grain  that  came  to  the 
city.  In  1855  he  went  west,  finally  settling  in  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  continued  in  the  same  line.  Within 
a  few  years  his  operations  ex- 
tended over  several  states,  and 
he  introduced  improved  methods 
in  the  business,  originating  the 
inspection  and  grading  of  wheats 
and  other  grains.  He  erected 
the  first  elevator  in  Milwaukee, 
in  1858,  and  another  in  1861  witli 
a  capacity  of  800,000  bushels. 
In  1868  he  had  the  management 
and  handling  of  all  grain  coming 
to  Milwaukee.  In  1870,  when 
president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, he  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  thirty 
citizens  to  obtain  capital  for 
building  a  railroad  from  Mil- 
waukee through  Cedarburgh  and 
Plymouth  to  Green  Bay,  which 
made  tributary  to  Milwaukee  a 
large  and  populous  region.  The 
enterprise  was  successfully  car- 
ried through,  despite  numerous  obstacles,  and  led  to 
the  building  of  two  other  roads;  this  established  the 
importance  of  Milwaukee  as  a  centre  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry. In  1874  the  firm  of  Angus  Smith  &  Co. 
built  the  then  largest  elevator  in  the  United  States 
to  furnish  suitable  accommodations  for  the  vast 
quantities  of  grain  coming  into  the  city.  Mr.  Smith 
was  interested  in  several  important  business  and 
mining  enterprises,  and  was  a  director  in  a  number 
of  other  concerns.  He  was  twice  married.  He  had 
one  son.     Mr.  Smith  died  April  22,  1898. 

CHAMBERS,  Henry,  senator,  was  bom  in 
Lunenburg  county,  Va.,  about  1785.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  tlie  college  of  William  and  Mary  in  1808, 
Later  he  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  that  pro- 
fession in  Alabama,  where  he  remained  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  appointed 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Returning  to 
Alabama  after  the  establishment  of  peace  he  settled 
at  Huntsville,  and  in  1819  was  chosen  as  a  delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  state.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  to  represent  Alabama  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
from  Dec.  5,  1825,  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  Jan.  25,  1826.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  national  capital  at  the  time,  but 
stopped  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Edward  Cham- 
bers, a  judge  of  the  Virginia  superior  court. 
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DAVIS,  IToah,  jurist,  was  bom  at  Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  Sept.  10,   1818,  son  of  Noah  and  Freelove 
(Walsh)  Davis.     He  is  of  English  descent,  and  his 
ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.     In  1825  his  parents  re- 
moved to  a  village  in  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  sub- 
sequently named  Albion,  ■where  the  son  received  his 
preliminary  education.     After  studying  law  at  Lew- 
iston  and  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  upon  prac- 
tice as  partner  of  a  lawyer  at  Gaines,  Orleans  co., 
where  he  remained  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1841.     He  then  opened  an  office  in  Buffalo,  but  soon 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hon. 
Sanford  E.  Church  to  practice  at 
Albion.  He  continued  to  practice 
law  until  March,  1857,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  King,  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state,  to  which  he  was  twice 
re-elected.     He  resigned  this  of- 
fice in  1868,  having  been  elected 
as    a    Republican    to   the   41st 
congress    (1869-71),    where   he 
was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tees on  the  judiciary,  coinage  and 
weights  andmeasures.  Soonafter 
his  election  to  congress  Judge 
Davis  formed  a  partnership  for 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York 
city  with  Hon.  Henry  E.  Da  vies, 
■K^       1    who  had  been  chief -justice  of  the 
^ — '     court  of  appeals.     Having  been 
appointed  by   Pres.  Grant  to  the  office  of  U.  S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  lie  re- 
signed from  the  partnership,  and  his  seat  in  congress. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  warfare  against  the 
ring  of  public  plunderers,  and  in  1872  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  committee  of  seventy  and  by  the  Re- 
publican convention  for  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  in  the  firet  judicial  district,  for  the 
term  ending  1887.     The  trials  of  the  case  of  Edward 
S.  Stokes  for  the  murder  of  James  Flsk,  Jr.,  and 
that  of  "William  JI.  Tweed  for  malfeasance  in  office 
were  held  before  him  soon  after  he  took  iiis  seat  on 
the  bench.     He  seutenced  Tweed  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment for  each  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment 
on  which  he  was  convicted,  the  counts  being  for  mis- 
demeanor and  the  sentences  being  at  common  law; 
but  two  years  later  the  court  of  appeals  decided  that 
this  cumulative  sentence  was  contrary  to  law.     In 
the  following  year  in  the  celebrated  Tichborne  case, 
in  England,  the  highest  courts    of    that    country 
granted  a  rehearing  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  on 
the  Tweed  case,   if  was  lield  unanimously  that  under 
the  common  law  such  cumulative  sentences  were 
legal  and  had  been  so  pronounced  (in  English  courts) 
three  hundred  years  or  more.     On  the   retirement 
from  the  bencli  of  Justice  Ingrahara,  in  1874,  Judge 
Davis  was  assigned  by  Gov.  Dix  to  the  position  of 
presiding  justice  of  the  first  judicial  department, 
comprising  the  city  of  New  York,  and  this  office  he 
retained  until  1887,  when  he  retired  from  the  bench, 
resuming  the  practice  of  law. 

HEADIiEY,  Phineas  Camp,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Walton,  Delaware  "co.,  N.  Y., 
June  24,  1819,  son  of  Isaac  and  Irene  (Benedict) 
Headley.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  English  de- 
scent. In  his  youth  circumstances  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  his  classical  studies,  although  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Amherst  College. 
In  1847-48  he  was  an  instructor  in  Canandaigua 
Academy  and  studied  law  with  Walter  Hubbell,  of 
that  place.  He  intended  following  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  this  he  abandoned  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  su- 
preme court,  convened  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1847. 


He  was  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1850.  His  first  pastorate  was  at 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  subsequently  was  settled  at 
Sandwich,  Greenfield  and  Plymouth,  Mass.  His  first 
book  was:  "Women  of  the  Bible,"  published  in 
1850,  which  was  followed  by  many  others,  the  most 
prominent  being  lives  of  Napoleon,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Josephine,  Lafayette  and  Kossulli,  publislied 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  a  series  of  boys' 
books:  "Heroes  of  the  Rebellion,"  including  lives 
of  Grant,  Ericsson,  Mitchel  (the  astronomer),  Far- 
ragut  and  Slierman,  complete  in  1865.  He  also 
published  "  ^Massachusetts  in  the  Rebellion  "  (1806), 
and  a  little  later,  "  Secret  Service  in  tlie  Civil  War"; 
"Life  and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  Grant"  (1868); 
"Half  Hours  in  Bible  Lands"  (1867);  "Court  and 
Camp  of  David"  (1868);  "Island  of  Fire," 
Iceland  (1874);  "Evangelists  in  the  Church" 
(1875);  "Life  and  Bible  Studies  of  Rev.  George  P. 
Penticost,  D.D."  (1880);  and  "Public  Men  of  To- 
day "(1882).  He  was  married,  in  1851,  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  to  Dora  C.  Bartlett,  of  that  city,  and 
had  four  children.  His  wife  died  in  1888.  Hon. 
Joel  T.  Headley,  who  died  in  1898,  an  older  brother, 
is  well  known  througli  his  books.  Mr.  Headley  is 
quietly  spending  his  later  years  at  Lexington,  Mass. 

CAMFBELIi,  Albert  James,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Pontine,  Oakland  co.  ,Mich. ,  Dec.  12, 1857,  son 
of  Milo  R.and  Ruth  Ann  (Perkins)Campbell.  He  ac- 
quired his  early  edvication  in  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the  agricultural 
college  at  Lansing,  Mich.  For  three  winters  he 
taught  school,  and  during  the  summer  months  he 
worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  studied  law  at 
Pontiac,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  May, 
1881,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Oxford,  Mich.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Chase, 
Lake  county,  where  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  county  for  two  terms;  but  allured  to 
the  West  by  its  superior  opportunities,  in  November, 
1889,  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to  Living- 
ston, Mont.  There  he  soon  became  city  attorney,  and 
in  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature.  In 
1897  Mr.  Campbell  removed  to  Butte,  and  in  1898 
was  elected  to  congress  as  a  Democrat.  In  the  legisla- 
ture of  Montana  he  was  indus- 
trious and  independent,  declin- 
ing to  cast  mere  partisan  votes, 
but  rigorously  subjecting  every 
proposition  to  an  examination 
on  its  merits,  by  wliich  liis  ac- 
tion was  governed.  In  the  56th 
congress  he  assisted  the  senate 
committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  in  investigating  the 
election  of  William  A.  Clark 
tlie  result  of  which  was  a  unani- 
mous finding  that  his  election 
was  fraudulently  and  corrupt- 
ly procured,  and  consequently 
void.  Returning  to  Butte,  he 
resumed  his  legal  practice.  He 
has  charge  of  very  large  and  re- 
sponsible interests,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  successful  profes- 
sional career.  He  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Ella  J., 
daughter  of  Ernest  Mann,  of  Hadley,  Mich. ,  and  has 
two  children. 

BIXBY,  James  Thompson,  author,  clergyman 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Barre,  Mass.,  July  30, 
1843,  son  of  Clark  Smith  and  Elizabeth  (Clark) 
Bixby.  He  descends  from  colonial  stock  on  both 
sides,  numbering  among  his  paternal  ancestors 
Rebecca  Nourse,  a  victim  of  the  Salem  witchcraft 
delusion,  and  having  as  a  maternal  great-grandfather 
Capt.  Hugh  Clark,  "a  soldier  in  the  revolution.     Mr. 
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Bixby  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1864.  After  graduation  he  taught  for  three  years 
in  New  York  city,  and  then  beran  the  study  of 
theology  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1870.  He  was  soon 
after  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1875, 
subsequently  filling  a  pastorate  in  Belfast,  Me., 
(187&-79).  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  professor  of 
religious  philosophy  in  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  Penns3'lvania.  After  resigning  his  professor- 
ship there  he  spent  two  years  in  study  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Jena  and  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many. He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Leipzig  in  1883.  On  his  return  to  America  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  First  Unitarian  Society  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  still  continues  to  labor 
(1901).  In  1875  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  "  Physical  Theories  and  Religious  Truths"  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  and  in  1883  a  second 
course  upon  the  "Inductive  Philosophy  of  Religion." 
These  attracted  wide  interest,  and  were  favorably 
mentioned  by  the  public  press.  He  also  has  appeared 
before  other  educational  institutions,  and  has  been  a 
liberal  contributor  to  periodical  litei-ature.  Two 
books  from  his  pen  have  attracted  wide  attention : 
"Religion  and  Science  as  Allies " (1876),  and  "  The 
Crisis  in  Morals"  (1891).  His  chief  merits  as  a 
writer  are  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  expression,  and 
great  breadth  and  judiciousness  of  thought.  Mr. 
Bixby  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Amy,  daughter  of 
George  Martin  Gibson,  of  Boston,  Mass.  They 
have  had  two  children,  Irma,  a  daughter,  and 
Esten  Clark,  a  son.  The  latter  died  on  Feb.  2, 
1887,  aged  thirteen  years. 

PEIE.CE,  Ebenezer  Weaver,  soldier  and 
author,  was  born  at  ^Freetown,  Mass.,  April  5,  1822, 
only  child  of  Ebenezer  and  Joanna  (Weaver)  Peirce, 
and  lineal  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Abraham  Peirce,  who  emigrated  to  America  from 
England,  and  settled  at  Plymouth  in  1628.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Peirce  Academy,  Middleborough, 
IMiiss. ;  Bacon  Academy,  Col- 
chester, Conn.,  and  at  Durham 
Academy,  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Peirce  held  various  local 
offices  in  Freetown,  and  in  1866 
was  appointed  U.  S.  revenue 
collector  for  the  1st  district  of 
Iilassachusetts.  In  the  local 
V  ■«-  "*  ',    JS  militia  of  Massachusetts  he  has 

Vsfti  ..,.,, '^_    -.  held  the  commissions  of  lieu- 

tenant, captain,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  brigadier-gen- 
eral. During  the  civil  war  he 
served  with  distinction.  At 
the  battle  of  White  Oak  swa  mp, 
June  80, 1862,  he  lost  his  right 
arm  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  escaped,  regaining  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  He  commanded 
>^io9-<u.^  the  Massachusetts  troops  in 
Virginia,  a  brigade  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  a  division  in  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland.  In  1864  he  resigned,  receiv- 
ing an  honoi-able  discharge,  having  held  a  mil- 
itary commission  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Gen. 
Peirce  is  a  well-known  biographer  and  author,  hav- 
ing written  and  published  "Contributions:  Bio- 
graphical, Genealogical  and  Historical "  (1874);  "  In- 
dian History,  Biography  and  Genealogy"  (1878); 
"  Civic,  Military  and  Professional  Lists"  (1880),  and 
"Genealogies  of  the  Gardiner,  Dean  and  Hinds 
Families  "  (1888).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical,  Rhode  Island  Historical,  the  Pilgrim  and 


New  England  Historical  societies,  also  a  con-espond- 
ing  member  of  the  New  York  Biographical  and 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  a  member 
of  the  Mayflower  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.  Post  8, 
G.A.R.,  department  of  Massachusetts,  did  him  the 
honor  to  take  his  name,  and  he  is  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Ebenezer  W.  Peirce  Post,  G.  A.  R.  Gen. 
Peirce  was  married,  April  5,  1893,  to  Ida  Estelle, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Gardiner. 

HUTCHINSON,  James,  physician,  was  born 
in  Wakefield  township,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 
1752,  son  of  Randall  Hutchin- 
son, a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  a  farmer  in 
prosperous  circumstances.  He 
commenced  his  education  in 
Philadelphia;  attended  aschool 
in  Virginia;  took  highest  hon- 
ors at  Philadelphia  College; 
then  began  medical  studies  un- 
der Dr.  Evans,  of  Philadel- 
phia. On  his  graduation  at  llie 
medical  college,  in  1774,  he 
went  to  England  and  studied 
for  three  3'ears  under  Dr.  Folli- 
ergill.  The  political  situation 
of  his  country  hastened  his  re- 
turn, and  in  1777  he  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  by  way  of  France, 
bearing  important  despatches 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  gov. 
ernment.  While  off  the  coast 
his  vessel  was  chased  by  a 
British  ship,  but  he  left  her  in  an  open  boat, 
and  landed  safely  despite  the  enemy's  guns,  thus 
securing  the  safety  of  the  despatches.  The  vessel 
was  captured  after  he  left  it,  with  his  wardrobe  and  a 
medical  library  collected  during  his  residence  abroad. 
He  joined  the  Continental  army  as  surgeon  and  was 
promoted  to  be  surgeon-general  of  Pennsylvania 
and  continued  to  serve  until  peace  was  restored.  The 
active  course  he  took  in  behalf  of  his  country 
wholly  estranged  him  from  his  uncle  and  guardian, 
Israel  Peml)erton,  a  Quaker  of  great  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, and  almost  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  So- 
ciet}-  of  Friends.  When  Pliiladelphia  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of 
safety.  He  obtained  a  large  practice,  liis  ability  as  a 
surgeon  being  universally  admitted;  was  at  one  time 
port  physician  for  Philadelphia  and  was  apparently 
on  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  distinction  when  he 
fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Pennsj'lvauia  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  trustees,  though  only  twenty-seven  years 
of  age.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  to  the 
end  of  his  life  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  though  he  several  times  refused  election 
to  office.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Lydia,  a 
sister  of  Clement  Biddle;  and  second,  to  Sydney 
Howell.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  5, 1793. 

WHYXiAND,  Calvin  Arthur,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Akron,  Peoria  co..  111.,  June  9,  1858,  sou  of 
Barnard  and  Elsie  Louise  (Boone)  Whyland.  His 
family  is  one  of  the  representative  Dutch  stocks  of 
New  York  state,  and  on  his  mother's  side  he  is  re- 
lated to  the  famous  Daniel  Boone,  and  also  to  the 
Hulls,  Burdicks,  Peckhams  and  other  Rhode  Island 
families.  Leonard  Whyland,  his  great-grandfather, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  Barnard 
Whyland,  his  grandfather,  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1813.  Mr.  Whyland  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
El  Paso,  111.,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  active 
life  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  at  that  place. 
Three  years  later  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  messenger  boy  for  Lyon,  Lester 
&  Co.,  and  shortly  after  as  settling  clerk  for  Lamson 
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Bros.,  both  firms  being  members  of  the  Cliicago 
board  of  trade.  He  was  with  the  Lamsons  for  four 
and  one-half  yeare,  for  three  years  being  occupied  as 
the  firm's  bookkeeper.  Since  the  termination  of  this 
period  he  lias  been  in  business  for  himself  as  a  com- 
mission merchant  and  stock  broker.  In  1880  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Why  land  &  Sid  well;  in  1882  the 
firm  name  was  changed  "to  Whylaud  &  Wares,  and  in 
1883  to  Whyland  &  Labagh;  in  1886  the  firm  became 
C.  A.  Whyland  &  Co.,  and  subsequently  was  incor- 
porated with  liimself  as  president,  his  father  vice- 
president,  and  his  brother,  Edgar  D.  Whyland, 
secretary.  The  fi  rm  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  in 
Chicago;  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  stock  ex- 
change, and  conducts  a  business 
in  grain,  provisions,  stocks,  bonds 
and  cotton  with  all  parts  of  the 
■world.  Mr.  Whyland  was  the 
originator  of  the  account  system 
now  used  by  tlie  Chicago  stock 
exchange.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  also  a  Mason  of  the 
33d  degree.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  home  bears  evidence  of 
his  elegant  appreciation  of  art 
and  literature.  He  was  married, 
Jan.  12,  1893,  to  Susie  Emeline, 
daughter  of  Edward  C.  Burr,  of 
Chicago,  and  a  descendant  of  an 
old  English  family  early  settled  in  Ulster  county, 
N.  Y.  Her  mother,  Sarah  Emeline  Hull,  was  also  a 
descendant  of  Joseph  Hull  and  Sir  John  Peckham, 
of  Rhode  Island,  this  connection  making  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whyland  third  cousins. 

EASTMAN,  Seth,  soldier,  was  born  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Jan.  24,  1808.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Upon  graduation  in 
June,  1839,  he  was  made  second  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  U.  S.  infantry.  He  served  at  Fort  Crawford  and 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  until  November,  1831,  and  was 
then  detailed  for  duty  as  topographical  engineer,  and 
soon  after  as  assistant  teacher  of  drawing  at  the 
Military  Academy;  this  position  he  occupied  in 
1833-40.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant,  Nov.  14, 
1836,  and  captain,  Nov.  12,  1839,  and  served  in  tlie 
Florida  war,  1840-41.  Later  he  returned  to  Fort 
Snelling,  where,  with  a  short  interval,  he  served 
until  1848.  During  1850-55  he  was  employed  in 
the  bureau  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  to 
illustrate  the  national  work  on  the  "  History,  Con- 
dition and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States,"  published  by  order  of  congress 
(1850-57).  He  then  was  again  on  frontier  duty  in 
several  places,  and  during  the  civil  war  held  for  a 
time  the  position  of  military  governor  of  Cincinnati,©. 
On  Dec.  3,  1868,  he  was  retired  from  active  service 
for  disability,  but  was  afterwards  kept  on  duty 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.,  serving 
also  as  a  member  of  a  board  for  the  examination  of 
credentials  for  promotion  in  the  array.  On  Aug.  9, 
1869,  he  was  brevetted  a  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  meritorious  services.  Gen.  Eastman  early 
evinced  artistic  skill,  and  several  of  his  landscapes 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  exposition  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  New  York, 
caused  his  being  elected  a  member  of  that  institu- 
tion (1838).  He  was  tendered  the  chair  of  topo- 
graphical drawing  and  painting  in  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Minn.,  which  he,  however,  declined,  not  de- 
sinng  to  abandon  his  military  career.     He  was  the 


atithor  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Topographical  Drawing  " 
(1837),  which  was  adopted  and  used  as  a  text-book 
at  the  academy.  Living  for  many  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  he  made  a  special 
study  of  their  character,  language  and  customs, 
painted  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  the  scenery 
surrounding  their  homes,  of  their  exercises,  and  made 
an  invaluable  collection  of  the  portraits  of  their  most 
distinguished  chiefs.  Seth  Eastman  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Aug.  31,  1875.  His  wife,  Mary  (Hen- 
derson) Eastman,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1835, 
was  born  in  Warrenton,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  in  1818, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
U.  S.  army.  Dr.  Thomas  Hendei'son.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  his  various  services  on  the 
frontier,  and  employed  the  knowledge  of  Indian 
character  and  customs  thus  gained  in  several  books 
on  the  subject.  Besides  sketches  and  stories  in  mag- 
azines, her  works  include:  "Dacotah;  or,  Life  and 
Legends  of  the  Sioux  "  (1849);  "  Romance  of  Indian 
Life"  (1852);  "Aunt  Phillis'  Cabin,"  a  reply  to 
"Uncle Tom's  Cabin"  (1852);  "American  Aboriginal 
Portfolio"  (1853),  which  w  as  illustrated  by  Seth  East- 
man; "Chicora  and  other  Regions  of  tlie  Conquer- 
ors and  the  Conquered"  (1854),  and  "Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life  "(1856).  Their  son,  Robert  Lang- 
don  (d.  1865),  was  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
for  a  time  was  assistant  professor  of  drawing  and 
ethics  at  West  Point. 

NOTES,  John  Humphrey,  founder  of  the 
Oneida  Community  and  author,  was  born  in  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  Sept.  6, 1811,  eldest  son  of  John  and  Polly 
(Hayes)  Noyes,  the  latter  an  aunt  of  ex-Pres.  Hayes. 
His  fatlier,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  in  1815-17.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  at  Dartmouth, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1830.  Young  Noyes  then 
studied  law,  which  he  soon  abandoned,  and  took  a 
theological  course  at  Andover  and  Yale.  He  re- 
ceived a  license  to  preach  as  a  Congregationalist 
in  1833.  Wliile  a  student  he  attended  revival 
meetings,  and,  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
preachers,  experienced  what  he  called  a  "second  con- 
version,," and  thereafter  an- 
nounced himself  a  perfection- 
ist. Because  he  assumed  sucli  a 
radical  position  his  license  was 
soon  revoked,  and  he  then  be- 
gan to  preach  and  teach  his 
new  faith.  His  doctrine  was 
that  God  possessed  a  dual  body 
— male  and  female — and  that 
Christ,  on  His  second  advent 
"in  the  spirit,"  A. D.  70,  abol- 
ished the  old  law,  and  closed 
the  reign  of  sin  wliich  began 
with  Adam;  that  He  thence- 
forth set  up  His  kingdom  in 
the  hearts  of  those  willing  to 
accept  His  reign.  For  such 
persons  there  was  no  •  longer 
any  law  or  rule  of  duty,  neither 
the  Mosaic  code  nor  the  ordi- 
nances of  civil  society,  were 
binding  with  them;  a  law  unto 
themselves,  they  were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  spirit  which  dwelt 
in  them  they  could  do  only  that  which  was  right; 
they  were  perfect,  hence  their  name  of  Perfection- 
ists. Mr.  Noyes  founded  a  community  and  estab- 
lished it  at  Putney,  Vt.,  where  his  followers  put 
their  property  into  a  common  stock,  gave  up  all 
religious  observances,  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  instituted  a  "  complex  marriage  " 
system  between  the  men  and  women  of  the 
"family."  Dissension  soon  brought  them  before 
the  courts,  and  upon  their  system  becoming  known 
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they  were  forced  to  leave  Putney  in  1848  and  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  Oueida,  N.  Y.  There  they  pur- 
chased about  six  hundred  acres  of  forest  land,  which 
upon  cultivation  proved  one  of  the  most  productive 
estates  in  the  county.  In  1874  a  branch  society  of 
forty  membei-s  was  established  in  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Some  years  later  several  of  the  citizens  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  remove  the  communists  on  the  ground 
of  their  immorality,  and  it  was  due  to  the  growing 
pressure  of  public  sentiment  that  Noyes,  with  a  few 
adherents,  removed  to  Canada  in  1886.  In  1880  the 
Oneida  Community  voluntarily  gave  up  its  peculiar 
tenets  and  returned  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  society. 
In  that  year  was  organized  a  joint-stock  company, 
incorporated  as  the  Oneida  Community  (Limited), 
which  cultivates  about  six  hundred  acres,  cans  great 
quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  manufactures 
sewing  and  embroidery  silk  and  steel-traps ;  a  branch 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturing  table  ware, 
and  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  manufacturing 
steel  chains.  Noyes  edited  the  "Oneida  Circu 
lar  "  (1834^-40),  and  was  the  author  of  "  The  Second 
Coming  of  Christ "  (1859);  "  Salvation  from  Sin  the 
End  of  Christian  Faith"  (1869),  and  "History  of 
American  Socialism"  (1870).  He  died  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Canada,  Apill  13,  1886. 

BENSEXi,  Joh.lL  Anderson,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  16,  1863,  elder  son  of 
Brownlee  and  Mary  (Maclay)  Bensel.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  public  and  private  schools,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1884. 
His  first  field  experience  was  on  the  Croton  aqueduct, 
where  he  served  as  rodman  In  the  surveys  for  the 
new  aqueduct  and  new  Quaker  bridge  dam.  In  1884 
he  resigned  the  position  to  become  rodman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  worked  in  that  capacity 
and  as  assistant  engineer  from  1884  to  1887.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  assistant  supervisor  of  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  i-ailroad,  having 
charge  of  the  tracks  and  yard  between  Jersey  City 
and  Newark.  In  1889  he  entered  the  New  York 
city  department  of  docks  as  assistant  engineer,  and 
worked  in  this  capacity  until 
the  fall  of  1895,  during  which 
period  he  had  charge  of  con- 
struction work  on  the  North 
river,  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  bulkhead  sea-wall 
docks,  and  the  supervision 
of  private  work.  He  resigned 
from  the  dock  department 
in  1895  to  take  up  private 
practice,  during  which  he 
acted  as  consulting  engineer 
for  the  Jersey  Central  rail- 
road in  the  valuation  of  their 
dock  property,  as  consulting 
engineer  for  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia; as  engineer  for  the 
Girard  estate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  river  wall  along 
Delaware  avenue  from  Vine 
to  South  streets,  designing 
the  structure  and  superin- 
tending the  construction,  and 
as  the  designer  of  various  other  piers  and  waterfront 
structures  for  private  parties  on  the  Delaware  river. 
He  act«d  as  consulting  en^neer  for  the  city  of  New- 
burgh  in  the  suit  of  valuation  of  water-front  property 
occupied  and  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
On  Jan.  1,  1898,  he  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  department  of  docks  and  ferries  in  New  Y'ork 
city,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1901). 

McAIiLISTER,  Hugh  N. ,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Juniata  county.  Pa.,  June  38, 1809,  son  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam McAllister.    He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
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lege,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1833,  and  at  the  Dickinson 
College  law  school;  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Belle- 
fonte.  Pa.,  the  principal  founder  of. the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1873.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May 
5,  1873. 

COOPER,  Ezekiel,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Caroline  county,  Md.,  Feb.  23,  1763.  He  was  the 
stepson  of  a  revolutionary  officer,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  so  impressed  by  a  sermon  delivered  by 
Freeborn  Garretsou  to  the  soldiers,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  unite  with  the  Meth- 
odist cliurch.  Entering  the 
ministry  in  1785  he  was  placed 
upon  a  circuit  under  Bishop 
Asbury,  and  in  1786  was  sent 
to  Long  Island,  having  the  en- 
tire territory  for  his  field.  He 
traveled  later  on  the  Jersey  cir- 
cuit, there  being  at  that  time 
but  twelve  Methodist  preachers 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  In 
1788  he  was  appointed  to  Balti- 
more, then  to  Annapolis  and 
afterward  to  Alexandria.  In 
1793-93  he  was  presiding  elder 
of  the  Boston  district,  which 
then  embraced  a  large  part  of 
New  England,  including  the 
province  of  Maine.  A  year  after 
the  death  of  John  Dickins  in  1798,  he  was  appointed 
book  agent  of  the  Book  Concern  and  in  1800  was 
elected  by  the  general  conference  editor  and  gen- 
eral agent  of  that  establishment.  By  his  prudent 
management  its  business  was  greatly  enlarged,  and 
its  capital  stock  was  increased  to  nearly  $50,000  dur- 
ing his  period  of  office.  He  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  1808,  when  he  resumed  his  itinerant  labors,  final- 
ly  being  appointed  to  St.  George's  Church  in  Philar 
delphia,  but  not  long  after  was  placed  on  the  supernu- 
merary list  of  that  conference.  He  was  distin- 
g\iished  for  his  eloquence,  logical  ability  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  preacher  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  church  in  the  world.  He  was  never 
married.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  31, 1847. 

NEWEL,  Stanford,  U.  8.  minister,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  7,  1839.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  Minnesota 
and  settled  In  St.  Anthony,  now  an  annexed  part  of 
Minneapolis.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1861,  and  then  went  to  Harvard  to  stud}'  law.  After 
graduating  there  in  1864  he  returned  to  Minnesota,  and 
opened  a  law  office  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  Northwestern 
lawyers.  Possessed  of  an  ample  private  income  he 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  talent  in  aiding  those  who  were 
unfortunate  or  were  for  some  reason  unable  to  pay  for 
legal  advice.  Mr.  Newel  had  been  active  in  the  politics 
of  the  Northwest  for  a  number  of  years,  but  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  his  present  position  he  never  held 
public  office,  with  the  exception  of  an  unpaid  mem- 
bership In  the  St.  Paul  park  board,  where  he  ren- 
dered such  services  as  he  could  in  establishing  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  state  Republican  committee  for  some 
years,  and  in  1888,  and  again  in  1893,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention.  On  many 
occasions  he  was  employed  by  the  Republicans  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  the  drafting 
of  their  party  platform.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Yale  in  1869.  Pres.  McKinley  appointed 
him  minister  to  the  Netherlands  in  May,  1897 ;  in 
1899  he  was  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the 
peace  conference  which  met  at  the  Hague.  Mr.Newel 
was  married,  June  24,  1880,  to  Helen  P.,  daughter 
of  Ernest  and  Helen  M.  Fiedler,  of  New  York. 
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FABSEIE,  Ario,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Chatham,  Columbia,  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1810,  sou 
of  Ariovistus  and  Eliza  (Piatt)  Pardee,  and  grandson 
of  Dr.  Calvin  Pardee,  a  surgeon  in  the  revolution- 
ary army.  Israel  Piatt,  his  maternal  grandfather, 
was  a  captain  in  the  revolution.  His  earliest  an- 
cestor in  America,  George  Pardee,  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent,  came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1650.  From  him  and  his  wife, 
Martha  Miles,  he  is  descended  through  their  son, 
Joseph,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Yale;  their  son, 
John,  and  his  wife,  Betsy  Home;  their  son,  Thomas, 
and  his  wife,  Wealthian  White;  and  their  sou, 
Calvin,  and  his  wife,  Rachel  Johnson,  who  were 
Mr.  Pardee's  grandparents.  His  father  owned  a 
farm  in  Stephenton,  Rensselaer  co.,  where  the  son's 
j'outhwas  passed;  his  education,  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  being  supplemented  by  study  at  home. 
In  June,  1830,  Edwin  A.  Douglas,  who  had 
known  him  from  childhood,  offered  the  young  man 
the  position  of  rodman  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  in  New  Jersey.  In 
1832  he  was  transferred  to  Pennsylvania  to  make  the 
survey  and  location  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  railroad 
from  the  mines  of  that  company  to  the  Lehigh  canal 
at  Mauch  Chunk.  In  1836  the  road  was  finished, 
and  the  shipment  of  coal  begun.  Mr.  Pardee  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  head  of  the  surveying  corps, 
_  .  -  -  and  after  a  trip  toMichigan 

where  his  parents  had  re- 
moved, he  settled  at  Hazle- 
ton.Pa.,  in  February,  1837, 
having  previously  located 
a  railroad  from  the  Hazle- 
ton  mines  to  the  Beaver 
Meadow  railroad  atWeath- 
erly.  After  this  was  fin- 
ished, in  1838,  he  continued 
in  the  employ  of  the  Hazle- 
tonRailroadandCoalCo.as 
superintendent  until  1840, 
when  he  became  a  coal 
operator,  opening  mines 
which  proved  to  be  in  the 
mammoth  vein  of  the  an- 
thracite field,  and  which 
were  exceedingly  valua- 
ble. In  1848  he  built  a 
gravity  railroad  to  Penn 
Haven,a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,as  an  outlet  for  the 
product  of  the  mines;  but  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad, 
with  its  improved  facilities,  was  built  in  ISoi,  and  this 
had  to  be  abandoned  in  1860.  Subsequently  he  en- 
gaged in  iron  manufacture,  and  was  in  1888  the  owner 
of  blast  furnaces  in  various  localities  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense  a  military  company  witli  which 
his  son,  Ario  Pardee,  Jr.,  served,  attaining  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1864  Mr. 
Pardee  became  interested  in  Lafayette  College, 
which  was  then  at  the  most  discouraging  point  in 
its  history,  with  constantly  increasing  embarrass- 
ments. 'Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Cattell,  who 
was  president  of  Lafayette,  he  gave  $20,000  for  its 
needs,  at  that  time  the  largest  sum  ever  given  to  an 
educational  institution  in  Pennsylvania.  This  gift, 
without  which  the  board  of  trustees  would  have 
been  obliged  to  suspend  operations,  enabled  the  col- 
lege to  meet  its  obligations;  and  when  Mr.  Pardee 
increased  the  amount,  as  he  did  in  1869,  to  $200,000, 
a  new  curriculum  of  scientific  and  classical  studies 
was  established.  A  new  building  was  needed,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  made  a  further  gift  of  $250,000, 
to  which  he  added  $50,000  for  equipment.  When 
finished  Pardee  Hall  (see  illustration),as  it  was  named 
in  his  honor,  was  regarded  as  the  largest  and  most  com- 
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plete  scientific  college  building  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  formally  dedicated  in  October,  1873,  and  after 
it  was  burned  in  1879,  it  was  rebuilt,  with  the  same 
external  appearance.  Mr.  Pardee  was  a  director 
of  several  railroads,  including  the  Lehigh  Valley; 
was  president  of  the  state  boa^  that  controlled  the 
second  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1882  became  president  of  the  trustees  of  Lafayette 
College.  In  1876  he  was  a  presidential  elector.  He 
was  married,  first,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  John 
Jacobs,  by  whom  he  had  two  sous  and  two  daughters ; 
second,  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  William  Robi- 
son,  and  had  by  her  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Jlr.  Pardee's  death  occurred  while  on  a  visit  to  Flo- 
rida, March  26,  1892. 

JTTNKIN,  George,  first  and  third  president  of 
Lafayette  College  (1832-41 ;  1844-48).  (See  Vol.  III. , 
p.  165).  In  December,  1824,  a  committee  was 
formed  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of 
learning,  to  be  located  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  named 
Lafayette  College  as  a  testimouj'  of  respect  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  whose  second  visit  to  this  country  had 
just  taken  place.  The  charter  was  received  iu 
1826,  and  the  college  was  fully  organized  iu  1832, 
with  Rev.  George  Junkin  as  its  "first  president.  The 
trustees  had  lea.sed  for  two  yeai-s  a  farm  containing 
about  sixty  acres  of  land  and  ordinary  farm  build- 
ings, where  the  president  would  be  able  to  conduct 
the  operations  of  the  new  enterprise  on  the  manual 
labor  plan.  In  !March  Pres.  Junkin  came  to  Easton, 
bringing  with  him  a  number  of  young  men  from 
Germantowu,  Pa.  (where  he  had  been  manager  of 
the  Manual  Labor  Academy),  and  began  fitting  up 
the  premises.  So  rapidly  was  the  work  pushed  that 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  college  began  May  9, 
1832.  The  session  opened  with  forty-three  students, 
most  of  whom  came  with  Pres.  Junkin,  the  number 
being  increased  during  the  year  to  sixty  seven.  The 
efforts  of  the  trustees  were  next  directed  toward 
securing  a  permanent  site,  aud  they  finally  pur- 
chased nine  acres  of  land  (to  which  have  been  added 
twenty-seven),  on  which  the  col- 
lege now  stands.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  July  4,  1833,  and  the 
building  was  finished  and  ready 
for  occupancy  in  Slay,  1834.  The 
manual  labor  sj'stem  was  discon- 
tinued in  1839.  In  1841  Dr.  Jun- 
kin resigned  the  presidency  to 
become  president  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  but  he  was  recalled 
in  1844,  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  college  until  1848,  when  he  ■ 
again  resigned  and  assumed  the  ' 
presidency  of  WashingtonCoUege, 
Virginia.  His  connection  with  the 
college  had  been  a  long-continued 
struggle  with  financial  difficulties, 
and  few  ever  worked  with  more 
enthusiasm  under  discouragement 
to  accomplish  an  object  than  did 
Dr.  Junkin  for  the  establishment  of  Lafayettte 
College.  He  spent  $10,000  of  his  private  funds, 
and  the  value  of  his  self-denying  labor  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  His  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  college 
he  founded  was  never  diminished,  and  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Lafayette  catalogue  as  emeritus  professor  of  political 
economy. 

JTJNKIN,  David  Favier,  educator,  was  born 
at  Mercer,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1808,  brother  of  George 
Junkin,  first  president  of  Lafayette  College.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
son  w£is  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1831,  and 
after  a  short  time  spent  in  teaching,  began  to  study 
for  the  ministry  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  Oct.  17,  1833.    From 
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1835  until  1849  he  was  pastor  of  the  Greenwich, 
N.  J.,  Presbyteriaa  Church,  and  during  a  part  of 
that  time  (1837-42)  was  also  professor  of  belles-let- 
tres at  Lafaj'ette  College.  In  1851-53  he  was  pastor 
of  the  F  Street  Church  iu  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
from  1853  until  1860  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chui'ch  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  In  1860  he 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  navy  and  served 
as  chaplain  of  tlie  naval  academy  until  1862,  when 
he  went  with  the  frigate  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Returning  in  1864,  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
entering  upon  his  last  pastoral  charge,  which  was  at 
Newcastle,  Pa.  He  labored  there  for  thirteen  years, 
his  health  constantly  failing  until  he  was  compelled 
to  resign,  July  1,  1879.  Dr.  Junkiu  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  but  though  positive  in  manner 
had  a  warm  heart.  He  published  "The  Good 
Steward";  "Life  of  Gen.  Hancock"  (with  F.  H. 
Norton);  "The  Oath  a  Divine  Ordinance"  (1845); 
"History  of  tlie  Presbj-tery  of  Newton,  N.  J." 
(1868);  and  "Historical  Biography  of  George 
Junkin  "  (1871).  His  death  occurred  at  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  April  22,  1880. 

YEOMANS,  John  William,  second  president 
of  Lafayette  College  (1841-44),  was  born  at  Hinsdale, 
Berkshire  co. ,  Jlass. ,  Jan.  7, 1800,  He  was  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  in  1824,  with  the  second  honor 
in  his  class,  and  for  two  years  following  was  a  tutor 
iu  that  institution,  after  which  he  stiidied  theology 
in  the  Andover  Seminary.  His  firet  pastoral  charge 
was  at  North  Adams,  JIass.,  where  he  remained 
from  November,  1828,  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Fii-st  Congregational  Church 
of  Pittstield,  Mass.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  a 
successor  to  Dr.  James  Alexander.  In  1841  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College.  His  ad- 
ministration was  not  marked  by  any  imporlant 
events,  but  it  was  a  period  of  transition  for  the  col- 
lege, which  was  gradually  freeing  itself  from  the  ex- 
periments of  its  early  history.  He  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1844,  remaining  until  the  early  part  of  1845, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Slahoning  Church  in 
Danville,  Pa.,  wliere  he  remained  until  his  death. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  1841,  by  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Williams  College  and  Miami 
University.  Dr.  Teomans  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  deep 
thinker,  and  a  vigorous  and  able  writer.  Asa  meta- 
physician he  had  few  equals  among  the  theologians 
of  his  church.  His  publications  include:  "Election 
Sermon"  (1834);  "  Dedication  Sermon  "  (1840),  and 
"  Address  on  the  Author's  Inauguration  as  President 
of  Lafayette  College"  (1841).  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "  Princeton  Review,"  was  author 
of  articles  in  Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,"  and  was  coauthor  of  a  "History  of  the 
County  of  Berkshire,  Mass."  He  died  at  Danville, 
Pa.,  June  22,  1863. 

NASSAU,  Charles  William,  fourth  president 
of  Lafayette  College  (1848-50),  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  12,  1804,  son  of  William  and 
Ann  (Parkinson)  Nassau.  The  family  traces  its  de- 
scent from  the  counts  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
through  Charles  Henry  Von  Nassau  of  the  elder  line, 
who  was  chief  jager-meister  to  Frederick  August  I., 
king  of  Saxony,  from  before  1720  until  the  king's 
death  in  1733.  His  son,  Charles  John  Von  Nassau, 
founder  of  the  American  family,  left  Saxony  for 
Holland,  whence  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1745, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  son,  Charles  Will- 
iam, a  prosperous  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  who 
was  married  to  Hester  Clymer,  was  Dr.  Nassau's 
grandfather.  His  father  was  an  importer  and  mer- 
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chant  in  the  same  city,  an  elder  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, being  for  seven  yeare  its  treasurer.  The  son 
was  graduated  with  highest  honors  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1821,  and  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  but  on  account  of  ill-health 
only  remained  for  one  year,  thougli  he  continued  his 
theological  studies  with  Dr.  E.  S.  Ely,  his  pastor. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia  pres- 
bytery in  1824,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nor- 
ristown  in  1825-33;  also  conducting  a  family  school 
for  boys  at  Montgomery  square  for  several  years. 
In  1836-88  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
Marion  College,  Missouri.  In  1842  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette  College, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1849,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  institution.  'The  college  was 
at  that  time  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  condition  and 
prospects,  its  final  overthrow  being  threatened  by 
some  debtors  who  began  to  press  their  claims  by  law. 
In  spite  of  Dr.  Nassau's  scholarh'  ability  and  execu- 
tive talent  its  affairs  were  not  improved,  and  he  re- 
signed the  presidency  in  September,  1850.  Going  to 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  he  took  charge  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary,  which  prospered  greatly  under  his 
management.  In  1875  he  withdrew  from  this  position 
and  lived  in  retirement  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  by  Jeffer- 


son College.  He  was  married,  April  11,  1826,  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Robert  Hamill,  of  Norristown, 
Pa. ,  and  had  by  her  eleven  children.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  Trenton,  Aug.  6,  1878. 

McLEAN,  Daniel  Veech,  fifth  president  of 
Lafayette  College  (1850-57),  was  born  in  Payette 
county.  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1801.     He  was  graduated  at 
Ohio  University  in  1824;  taught  in  Chambersburg  in 
1825-26,  and  in  1827  entered   Princeton  Seminary, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.    On  June  29, 1831, 
he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  and  was  called  to 
his  first  pastorate  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  two  years  later 
taking    charge   of   the  church   at  Tennent,    Mon- 
mouth CO.,  N.  J.,  and  going  after  four  years  to  a 
church  which  he  had  organized  at  Freehold,  N.  J. 
In  1850  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Lafayette 
College.     He  was  inaugurated  in  1851,  and  at  once 
undertook   to    raise    a   permanent    endowment  of 
§100,000  by  the  sale  of  1,000  scholarships  at  $100 
each.     Through  his  untiring  energy  and   toil    the 
whole  amount  was  pledged  by  Jan.  1,  1854.     This 
success  brought  the  college  into  favorable  notice, 
and  the  number  of  students  was  much  increased, 
hutthe  financial  relief  was  only  temporarj^.     The 
tuition  fees  from  each  student  had  previously  been 
$160,  and  the  scholarship  cut  off  nearly  the  entire 
revenue  from  this  source,  while  the  expenses  were 
greatly    augmented.      Dr.   McLean    resigned    the 
presidency  in  1857.     After  spending  four  years  in 
London,  England,  where  he  frequently  preached. 
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he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
and  subsequeutly  at  Red  Bauk,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette  College  in  1842. 
He  died  at  lied  Bank,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23,  1869. 

McPHAIIi,  George  Wilson,  sixth  president 
of  Lafayette  College  (1857-63),  was  born  at  Nor- 
folk,Va.,  in  1816.  Afterspending  two  years  in  study 
at  Hampdea-Sidney  College,  Virginia,  he  entered 
Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1835.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Hampden-Siduey  to  study  theology.  His 
first  pastorate  was  in  Cumberland  county,  va.,  and 
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his  second  at  Fredericksburg,  where  he  also  con- 
ducted a  seminary  for  girls.  In  1b54  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Brainard  Church,  Eastou,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  until  October,  1857,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Lafaj'ette  College.  This  institution  was 
in  a  condition  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
though  Dr..  McPliail  gave  his  whole  time  and 
strength  to  ils  needs,  its  prospects  grew  steadily 
worse.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  civil  war  new 
and  greater  difficulties  were  encountered.  Beside 
the  enlistment  of  students  the  depression  of  the 
times  during  tlie  progress  oE  the  war  tended  to 
diminish  the  number,  and  tlie  public  interest  seemed 
to  be  comnletely  diverted  into  other  channels.  In 
August,  1868,  Dr.  McPhail  resigned  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  Prof.  Saunders'  Seminarj'  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  soon  after  accepted  the  presidency  of  Davidson 
College,  North  Carolina,  which  position  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  college  prospered  beyond  the  e.xpecta- 
tions  of  its  most  sanguine  fiends.  Dr.  McPhail  was 
a  profound  scholar,  an  able  preacher  and  a  warm- 
hearted Christian  gentleman.  He  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  pupils  and  his  memoi y  is  still  cherished 
at  the  college  where  he  labored  so  earnestly.  In  1857 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Jefferson  College.  His  death  occurred  on 
commencement  day,  June  28,  1871. 

CATTEIiL,  William  Cassady,  seventh  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College  (1863-83),  was  born  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Au^.  30,  1837,  son  of  Thomas 
W.  and  Keziah  (Gilmore)  Cattell,  and  brother 
of  Alexander  Gilmore  Cattell,  U.  S.  senator.  The 
family  is  of  Huguenot  descent  (the  name  being 
originally  spelled  Cattelle)  and  has  been  represented 
in  America  since  about  1650.  William  Cassady  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education  in  local  schools  and  then 
went  to  Virginia,  where  he  studied  under  his 
brother,  Thomas,  for  two  years.  On  his  return  he 
entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton) 
and  was  graduated  in  1848.  The  foUowingyear  he 
spent  in  private  teaching  in  Virginia.  With  the  min- 
istry in  view,  he  returned  to  Princeton,  where  he 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  and  finished  the 
course  in  1852,  remaining  another  year  to  pursue 
special  Oriental  studies  under  Prof.  J.  Addison 
Alexander.  In  1853^55  he  was  as.sociate  principal 
of  the  Edgehill  preparatory  school.  In  1855  lie 
was  elected  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  where  his  fine  scholarship  and  ability 
as  a  teacher  won  the  esteem  of  his  as.sociates.  He 
resigned  this  chair  in  1860  to  become  the  first  pastor 


of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  having  been  ordained  in  1856.  His  pastorate 
of  three  years  was  one  of  marked  success  and  use- 
fulness. In  October,  1863,  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  which  position  he 
occupied  for  twenty  years.  He  entered  upon  his 
new  sphere  of  labor  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
dilficulties  that  surrounded  it,  but  with  a  strong 
faitli  in  tlie  ultimate  success  of  tlie  enterprise.  To 
this  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  a 
keen  insight  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  A 
new  vitality  was  infused  into  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege. Through  Dr.  Cattell's  exertions  more  than 
one  million  dollars  were  obtained  for  the  institution; 
new  and  commodious  buildings  were  erected,  the 
equipments  were  I  lie  best  to  be  procured,  and  tlie 
system  of  instruction  was  made  thoroughly  efficient. 
During  this  period,  beside  contributing  $10,000  for 
the  construction  of  McKeen  Hall,  the  president 
gave  his  services  for  a  merely  nominal  salary,  and 
devoted  himself  so  unselfishly  and  untiringly  to  the 
interests  of  the  college  that  his  health  began  to  fail. 
His  physicians  advised  absolute  rest  and  freedom 
from  official  responsibility,  and  in  June,  1883,  he  was 
obliged  to  tender  his  resignation;  but  remained  pro- 
fessor emeritus  and  a  trustee.  He  spent  a  year  in 
traveling  through  Europe  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  improved  health.  During  his  absence 
he  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian board  of  ministerial  relief,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion, removing  to  Philadelphia.  After  twelve3'ears 
of  unsparing  labor  he  was  again  stricken  with  disa- 
bility, and  again  sought-  health  in  change  of  scene. 
He  spent  some  time  in  the  Pyrenees  and  was  so 
greatly  benefited  that  on  his  return  he  took  up  his 
work  with  renewed  energy.  But  in  June,  1896,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  official  responsibility 
though  he  continued  his  relations  with  the  board  as 
secretary  emeritus.  In  1880  Dr.  Cattell  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Hoyt  superintendent  of  instruction 
for  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  the  position,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  at  Lafayette.  In  1864  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hanover  Collesre  and 
also  from  Princeton.  Wooster 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
upon  hira  in  1878.  He  was 
frequently  a  commissioner  to 
the  general  assembly,  and  three 
times  its  delegate  to  the  Re- 
formed church  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia;  once  a  delegate  to 
Scotland  and  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Churches.  In 
1871  he  was  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  S3'iiod.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  i 
Philological  Societj';  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Christian  Phil- 
osophy; president  of  the  Pres- 
byterian- Historical .  Society; 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Prince- 
ton Theological  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  since  1864.  Dr.  Cattell  was  a  superior 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
possessing  the  confidence  and  love  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  college  to  whose  growth  and  success  he 
contributed  so  greatly.  He  was  married,  Aug.  4, 
1859,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  McKeen,  of 
Easton,  Pa.  They  had  two  sons,  James  McKeen 
Cattell,  professor  of  psychology  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Henry  Ware  Cattell,  demonstrator  of 
morbid  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1898. 
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KNOX,  James  Hall  Mason,  eighth  president 
of  Lafayette  College  (1883-90),  was  bora  in  New 
York  city,  June  10, 1824,  son  of  John  and  Euphemia 
Provost  (Mason)  Knox,  and  a  descendant  of  Cor- 
nelius Barcatse  Van  Wyck.who  settled  at  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  in  1660.  The  maternal  great-grand- 
father, John  Mason,  was  born  in  Linlithgowshire,  in 
Scotland,  in  1734,  and  after  being  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  in  1761,  was  sent  to  America,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  Cedar  Street  Church,  New  York 
city  (Scotch  Presbyterian),  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  was  the  first  moderator  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian church,  and  in  1779-85  served  as  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  College,  from  which  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  in  1786.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Cedar  Street  Church  by  his  son,  John 
Mitchell  Mason,  who  was  provost  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1811-16,  and  president  of  Dickinson  College  in 
1831-34.  John  Knox  was  also  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man, and  was  for  forty-two  years  (1816-58)  pastor  of 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York 
city.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
in  1841,  after  which  he  took  the  course  of  theologi- 
cal studj'  in  the  seminary  of  the  Reformed.  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  .July,  1845,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  classis  of  New  York, 
and  in  September  of  the  following  year  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  the  presbytery  of  Newton,  N.  J. 
For  five  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli  in  German  Valley,  N.  J.,  going  from  there 
to  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  newly 
organized  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  remained 
for  t\iro  years.  For  sixteen  years  following  he  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  German- 
town,  Pa.,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Bristol.  His 
pastoi'ate  of  ten  years  at  that  place  was  terminated 
by  his  call  to  the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College, 
where  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cat- 
tell.  Dr.  Knox  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1883,  and  during  the 
seven  years  of  his  administra- 
tion won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  After  leaving 
the  college.in  1890,  he  removed 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he 
now  resides.  In  1861  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D., 
and  in  1885  that  of  LL.D. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  London.  Dr.  Knox 
was  married:  first,  in  New 
York  city,  Sept.  17,  1846,  to 
Louise  Wakeman,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children:  Jane  de 
Forest,  who  became  the  wife  of 
William  T.Barbour,  New  York 
city,  and  died  in  1871,  and 
Louise  Wakeman,  wife  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  of  New 
York  city;  second,  Dec.  16,  1869,  to  Helen  R. 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  one  son, 
James  Hall  Mason  Knox,  Jr. 

GREEN,  Traill,  acting  president  of  Lafayette 
Colleo-e  (1890-91),  was  born  at  Easton,  Northamp- 
ton CO.,  Pa.,  May  35,  1813,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Traill)  Green.  Prom  eariiest  childhood 
he  was  drawn  by  his  love  for  nature  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  phenomena,  and 
the  discovery  of  Buffon's  works  in  the  Easton 
library  (an  institution  of  which  his  father  was  a 
founder)  had  a  determining  influence  upon  his  life. 
After  receiving  an  academic  education  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Vanderveer,  he  began  his  medical 
studies  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Swift  in  Easton,  at  the 
same  time  turning  his  attention  to  mineralogy. 
Later  he  studied  with  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Chapman's  Insti- 
tute. He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  physician  to  the  Pliiladelphia  Dispensary, 
but  one  year  later  he  removed  to  Easton  and  en- 
gaged in  practice  there.  In  1837  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Lafayette  College.  In 
1841  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  sciences 
in  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  where  he  remained 
until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Easton  and  in  the 
following  year  resumed  his  connection  witli  Lafay- 
ette College.  At  his  own  expense  Dr.  Green 
erected  an  observatory  there, 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  .y«-vy,  -. 

the  Pardee  scientific  depart- 
ment at  Lafayette  he  became 
its  dean.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
president  of  Princeton  College, 
but  preferring  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  declined  the  hon- 
or. He  was  appointed  by  the 
state  legislature,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  to  select  a  site  for 
the  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
the  care  of  the  insane,  and 
Gov.  Qeary  twice  appointed 
him  trustee  of  the  state  hos- 
pital at  Harrisburg,  to  which 
position  he  was  reappointed  by 
Govs.  Hartrauft,  lioyt,  Beaver 
and  Pattison.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  acting  president  of 
Lafayette  College,   where  he 

had  labored  for  so  many  years;  but  resigned  the  of- 
fice in  1891.  In  recognition  of  his  scientific  services 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  in  1866.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  As- 
sociation in  1867;  was  a  member  and  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  member  of  other  scientific  bodies. 
In  1880  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Green  was  mariied,  in  1844,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Loammi  Moore,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 
They  had  tlnee  children.  He  died  April  29,  1897. 
WARFIELD,  Ethelbert  Dudley,  ninth  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College  (1891 ),  was  born   at 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  16,  1861,  son  of  William  and 
IMary  Cabell  (Breckinridge)  Warfield,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Warfield,  who  settled  near  An- 
napolis, Md.,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  great-grandfather,  Elisha  Warfield, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peggy  Stewart  (tea-ship) 
affair  in  1774,  and  his  grandfatlier,  Benjamin  War- 
field,  was  a  captain  in  Col.  Johnston's  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen  in  1813.  Robert  Breckinridge, 
another  ancestor,  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  His  son,  John,  was  U.  S.  attorney- 
general  in  1805,  and  his  son,  Robert  Jefferson,  was 
president  of  Jefferaon  College,  and  eminent  as  a 
statesman,  author  and  theologian.  This  was  Pres. 
Warfield's  maternal  grandfather.  His  father  was 
graduated  at  Transylvania  University  in  1846,  and 
studied  medicine,  but  resigned  a  professional  career 
to  become  an  extensive  cattle  breeder  in  Kentucky. 
He  conducted  his  operations  on  scientific  principles, 
and  embodied  his  experience  in  two  works:  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Cattle  Breeding,"  and  "History  of 
Short  Horn  Cattle  in  America."  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Federal  army.  Ethel- 
bert Dudley  Warfield  received  his  early  education  in 
Kentucky,  and  afterward  entered  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, from  which  institution  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1883,  that  of  A.M.  in  1885,  and  LL.D. 
in  1891.     The  degree  of  LL.B.  was  conferred  upon 
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aim  in  1885  by  Columbia  College.     In  1882  he  went 
to  England  and  spent  a  year  in  study  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.     After  his  return  to  America  he 
was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  began  to 
practice  in  his  native  city.     During  the  four  years 
following  he  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a  lawyer. 
He  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Ohio,  and  the  chair  of  constitutional  history  and 
political  science  in  1888.     While  occupying  this  posi- 
tion he  lectured  on  history.   In  1891  he  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  which  he  accepted, 
and  also  took  the  chair  of  polit- 
ical science.  Pres.Warfield  not 
only  brings  to  his  educational 
work  a  mind  replete  with  a 
deep  and  accurate  knowledge, 
as  the  successive  honors  heaped 
upon  him  amply  testify,    but 
is  also  peculiarly  well  fitted  to 
win  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  his  students  by  the 
interest  which  he  sincerelj^  feels 
in  all  their  undertakings.     He 
is  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  takes  part  in 
all  the  various  phases  of  col- 
lege athletics.     Outside  of  the 
institution  he  is  known  by  his 
popular  lectures  on  historical 
topics,  his  frequent  and  able 
contributions  to  periodical  lit- 
erature, and  by  the  compar- 
atively  prominent   part    he    has    taken   in    public 
affairs,  especially  in  connection  with  the  arbitration 
question.     In  October,  1899,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  tlie  Presb3i;erian  church,  and  in  1900  and 
1901  he  was  elected  chaplain-general  of  the  national 
society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Besides    his    fugitive   writings,   he    is    the  author 
of  "Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798"  (1887);   "At 
the  Evening  Hour"  (1899);  "A  Memoir  of  Joseph 
Cabell  Breckinridge  "  (1899),  and  many  pamphlets, 
such  as  "  Christian  Education,"  "  Claims  of  Higher 
Education,  Etc.,"  and  "Place  of  Athletics  in  Col- 
lege   Life."     Pres.  Warfield   is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  American  His- 
torical Society,  and  several  local  historical  associa- 
tions.    As  a  Presbyterian  he  has  served  the  general 
assembly  and  various  synodical  gatherings,  and  is  a 
trustee,  and  since  1891  an  elder,  of  the  church.     He 
was  married,  Jan.  28,  1886,  to  Sarah  Lacy  Brookes, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     She  died  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  and  he  was  married  to  Eleanor  Frances 
Tiltou,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1890. 

MARCH,  Francis  Andrew,  philologist  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1825, 
son  of  Andrew  and  Nancy  (Parker)  March.  His 
earliest  American  ancestors  were  Hugh  March  and 
his  wife,  Judith,  who  lived  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  are  recorded  as 
being  of  "considerable  estate."  Their  four  sons 
served  as  officers  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,and  one  of  them.  Col.  John  March,  is  historic- 
ally mentioned  as  ' '  the  foremost  military  leader  in 
New  England,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Poi^t  Royal  ex- 
pedition." When  Francis  Andrew  was  in  his  fourth 
year  his  father  removed  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  en- 
tering there  upon  the  manufacture  of  fine  cutleiy, 
and  the  son  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  He  was  a  bright  and  happy- 
minded  boy,  who  distinguished  himself  in  his 
studies,  and  took  part  in  sports,  performed  at  the 
school  literary  societies,  acted  before  the  dramatic 
clubs,  and  even  wrote  plays  for  them  himself;  who 
read  eagerly  at  the  public  libraries,  and  became  ab- 


sorbingly interested  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was  ready  to  enter 
college,  but  his  father  had  become  poor  by  a  succes- 
sion of  misfortunes.     However,  a  friend,  the  Hon. 
Alfred   D.  Foster,  of  Worcester,  provided  for  liis 
expenses  at  Amherst,  which  he  entered  in  1841.  At 
college  he  was  prominent  in  club  life,  and  a  leader 
in  athletics,  as  well  asa  recipient  of  academic  honors. 
He  was  president  of  the  Alexandrian  Literary  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Plii 
and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternities,  and  was  ap- 
pointed prize  speaker  in  his  jimior  year,  and  vale- 
dictorian at  his  graduation.     Yet  at  the  same  time 
he  took  a  greater  interest  in  two  subjects  outside  of 
his  regular  course.     He  was  fii-st  drawn  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  later  to  that  of  language,  to  the 
knowledge  of  whicli  his  researches  have  added  so 
much.     His  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Augh)- 
Saxon  was  received  from  the  lectures  by  Noah  Web- 
ster and  Prof.  William  C.  Fowler.     After  lie  was 
graduated,  in  1845,  he  taught  successivelj-  for  short 
periods  at  Swauzey,  N.  H.,  and  at  Leicester  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1847  was  tutor  at  Amherst,  meanwhile 
pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  institution, 
and  law  studies  in  the  office  of  F.  H.  Dewey.     On 
taking  his  master's  degree,  "in  1848,  he  delivered  an 
oration  upon  the  "Relation  of  the  Study  of  Juris- 
prudence to  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  which  was 
praised  by  Rufus  Choate  and  afterward  published  in 
the  "  New  Euglauder."     In  1849  he  continued  his 
legal  studies  in  New  i'ork  city;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1850,  and  began  to  practice,  but  two  years' 
illness  obliged  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  and  he 
taught  forlhree  years  at   Fredericksburg,  Va.     In 
1855  he  returned  north  to  accept  a  position  as  tutor 
at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     Since  then  his 
life  has  been  spent    at    Lafayette,  where    he   has 
successively  filled  tlie  chairs  of  belles-lettres  and  En  <r- 
lish  literature,  and  English  language  and  compara 
tive  philology,  and  has  lectured  on  law  and  mental 
philosophy.     Dr.  March  has  written  a  number  of 
works  on  other  subjects.    In  1860  he  contributed  arti- 
cles upon  philosophical  subjects  to  the  "Princeton 
Review,"  which  were  reprinted  iu  London  in  1861 
and  led  to  a  correspondence  with  Victor  Cousin. 
He  edited  a  series  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  study  of  Chris 
tian  classics,  entirely  preparing 
a  selection  of  ' '  Latin  Hymns'"; 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  published  in  letters 
to  the  New  York"  Times  "  and 
"  World  "  a  scheme  of  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  intended  tobring 
about    a   peaceful   settlement 
of  the  difficulties  between  the 
North  and  the  South.     They 
attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  Introduced   in  congress, 
in  the  Virginia  legislature  and 
elsewhere.      His    philological 
works  were  the  outcome  of  his 
practical  work  in  the  lecture  room.    In  1864  he  was 
busy    with    the    preparation    of    his    well-known 
"Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Reader";  in  1873-79, 
with  the  Douglass  "Series  of  Christian  Greek  and 
Latin   Classics";  after  1874,  with  spelling  reform 
documents;  from  1879  to  1883  he  worked  on    the 
historical  dictionary  of  the  London  Philological  So- 
ciety for  the  University  of    Oxford,  and  from  1890 
to  1895,  on  the  "Standard  Dictionary."  He  has  also 
written  many  fugitive  articles  on  linguistic  subjects. 
Numerous  recognitions  of  Prof.  March's  work  have 
reached  him  from  European   as  well  as  American 
sources.     He  holds  degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge universities,  England;  is  an  honorary  LL.D.  of 
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Princeton  and  Amherst, an  L.H.D.of  Columbia, presi- 
dent and  member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Amer- 
ica, England  and  France,  and  is  acknowledged  as 
an  authority  on  Anglo-Saxon  by  such  men  as  Max 
MliUer.  In  1891  he  succeeded  James  Russell  Lowell 
as  president  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
Prof.March  was  married.in  1860,to  Margaret  Mildred 
Stone,  daughter  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Conway,  of  StaflEord 
county,  Va. 

SILIilMAN,  Justus  Mitchell,  educator,  was 
born  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1842,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Martha  Ana  (Mitchell)  Silliman.  He 
received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  New 
Canaan  Academy,  and  in  1862  enlisted  in  the  17th 
regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  with  which  he 
served  for  three  years  in  the  civil  war.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettys- 
burg, being  wounded  in  the  latter.  Immediately 
after  the  war  he  settled  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
taught  in  the  Troy  Academy  until  1867.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
1870,  and  in  September  of  that  year  took  charge  of 
the  department  of  mining-engineering  and  graphics 
in  Lafayette  College,  Easlon,  Pa.,  holding  the  George 
B.  Markle  professorship.  He  invented  an  instrument 
for  orthographic,  cUnograiihic  and  crystal  projection, 
also  a  water  manometer  and  anemometer.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers; the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education;  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  and  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  His  principal 
articleswere  publislied  in  the  transactions  of  scientific 
societies,  including  papers  on  his  examination  of  the 
Bessemer  flame  with  colored  glasses  and  the  spec- 
troscope. Prof.  Silliman  was  married,  in  1876,  to 
a  daughter  of  Ezra  W.  Boughton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
He  died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  April  15,  1896.  His  wife 
and  two  sons  survive  him. 

KCKARD,  James  Sead,  educator,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  32, 1805,  son  of  Joachim 
Frederick  and  Susan  (Read)  Bckard.  His  father 
was  Danish  consul  for  the  middle  states.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Peimsylvania 
in  1823,  and,  after  studying  law  with  Hon.  John  M. 
Read,  he  practiced  from  1826  until  1830,  when  he 
began  the  study  of  theology.  During  this  period 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  a  director  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Public  Schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Entering  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy 
in  1831,  he  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  July  21,  1833,  and  was  sent  to 
Ceylon  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board.  He 
returned  to  New  York  city  in  1843,  going  from  there 
to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  was  principal  of  the 
Chatham  Academy,  agent  for  the  American  Board, 
and  a  missionary  among  the  slaves  for  three  years. 
From  1848  until  1858  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1858 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  (to  which  the 
professorship  of  history  was  added)  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, and  held  this  position  tintil  1871.  When  in 
Ceylon  Dr.  Eckard  published  in  the  Tamil  language 
an  essay  on  "Faith  and  Justification "  (1834),  and 
in  English  and  Tamil,  "The  Hindoo  Traveler" 
(1836).  On  his  return  he  issued  a  narrative  of  the 
missionary  operations  in  India  (1844),  and  an  "  Out- 
line of  English  Law  from  Blackstone."  In  1860  he 
contributed  to  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  an  article  on 
the  "Logical  Relations  of  Religion  and  Science." 
Lafayette  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him  in 
1858.  He  was  married,  in  1833,  to  Margaret  Esther, 
daughter  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Bayard.  She  died  Feb.  29, 1872. 
Dr.  Eckard  died  at  Abington,  Pa.,  March  12,  1887. 

McCartney,  Washington,  educatoi-,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1812. 


He  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1834,  and  began 
his  work  as  an  instructor  in  Lafayette  College, 
where  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  moral 
philosophy  in  1835,  and  again  in  1837,  1843-44, 
and  1846.  During  this  period  he  published  his  cele- 
brated work  on  "  Differential  Calculus,"  which  was 
for  many  years  the  text- book  upon  that  subject  used 
in  our  best  colleges.  In  1836  he  held  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  in  Jefferson  College,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  subsequent  to  1849  was  also  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Having  previously 
studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North- 
ampton county  in  1838.  In  1846-48  he  was  deputy 
attorney-general,  and  in  1851  was  elected  president 
judge  of  the  3d  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  office  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1846  he  established  a  law  school  at  Easton,  Pa., 
which,  in  18c4,  was  incorporated  as  the  Union  Law 
School,  and  this  he  conducted  successfully  until 
his  death,  wliich  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  in  July, 
1856. 

COFFIN,  Seldeu  Jennings,  educator  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Ogdeusburg,  St.  Lawrence  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1838,  sou  of  James  Henry  and 
Aurelia  !Medici  (.Jennings)  Coffin.  His  middle 
name  is  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  well- 
known  minister  in  Berkshire,  Mass.  His  father,  an 
eminent  meteorologist,  who  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1828, 
was  for  years  a  leader  in  scientific 
thought  and  one  of  the  principal 
educators  in  New  England.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Winds 
of  the  Globe,"  "Solar  and  Lunar 
Eclipses  "  and  many  other  scien- 
tific works  of  great  merit.  The 
son  was  graduated  with  honors 
at  Lafayette  College  in  1858.  He 
went  through  college  expecting 
to  take  a  position  promised  him 
in  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  hut  un- 
der the  influence  of  Dr.  Cattell 
he  abandoned  this  idea  in  his 
senior  year,  and  after  teaching 
for  three  years  in  Bloomsbur}', 
Easton  and  Towanda,  pursued  a 
full  theological  course  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1864.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh 
in  1874.  From  1864  he  was  successively  tutor,  ad- 
junct professor  and  Hollenback  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  at  Lafayette  until  1886,  when, 
by  reason  of  a  severe  throat  ailment  incapacitating 
him  from  using  his  voice  in  the  class-room,  he  re- 
signed, since  wliich  time  he  has  served  his  alma 
mater  in  the  office  of  registrar.  In  1893  he  was 
restored  to  a  place  in  the  college  faculty  as  profes- 
sor of  astronomy,  retaining  the  registi'arship.  Being 
familiar  with  the  life  work  of  his  father,  he  drew  the 
charts  and  completed  his  father's  posthumous  work, 
"The  Winds  of  the  Globe,"  and  was  invited  by 
Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  read 
before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  an  epito- 
me of  the  conclusions  reached.  On  its  publica- 
tion, in  1876,  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Hanover  College.  He  is  a  frequent  participant  in 
teachers'  institutes  and  other  educational  assemblies, 
and  is  often  called  upon  to  supply  neighboring  pul- 
pits. In  1881,  at  a  memorial  gathering  of  460  de- 
scendants of  Tristram  Coffin  at  the  homestead  at 
Nantucket,  Prof.  Coffin  delivered  an  historical  ad- 
dress, which  was  published  in  the  New  York  and 
Boston  papers.  During  the  civil  war  he  served 
through  three  campaigns  in  the  Christian  commis- 
sion, laboring  in  the  field  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
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and  wounded,  and  in  1864  was  specially  appointed 
to  establish  "diet  kitcliens  "  in  the  command  of  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  in  1876,  to  arrange  the  exhibit 
from  the  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Centen- 
nial exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  received 
complimentary  mention  for  this  work.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  family  of  Prof.  Denisou  Olmsted,  of 
Yale,  Prof.  Coffin  revised  two  editions  of  "Olm- 
sted's College  Astronomy."  He  has  issued  two  edi- 
tions of  a  graduate  catalogue  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages,  of  which  the  latest  edition  is  entitled  "The 
Men  of  Lafayette;  Lafayette  College:  Its  History, 
Its  Men  and  Their  Record  "  (1891).  Prof.  Owen 
contributed  the  historical  matter  and  the  remainder 
was  compiled  by  Prof.  Coffin.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence: a  member  of  the  Moravian,  Trinity  and  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  societies,  and  also  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Great  Britain;  since  1859  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Lafay- 
ette College.  He  was  married:  first,  in  1875,  to 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  J.  J.  Angle,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa;  second,  to  her  sister,  Emma  Frances 
Angle.  By  the  former  wife  he  had  two  sons,  of 
whom  one  survives,  Edward  Welles  Coffin. 

MOORE,  James  "W.,  educator,  was  born  at 
Easton,  Northampton  co..  Pa.,  June  14,  1844,  son 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Barnes  (Wamsley)  Moore, 
and  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Moore,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  second  minister  of  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  and  the  first  of  Newtown.  From  John 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Howell,  the  line  of  descent 
runs  through  their  son,  Samuel  (deputy  to  the  col- 
nial  assembly.  New  York),and  his  wife,  Mary  Reed; 
their  son,  Nathaniel,  and  his  wife,  Joanna  Priid- 
den ;  their  son,  John,  and  his  wife,  Keziah  Phillips, 
and  their  sou,  Samuel,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Green, 
who  were  Mr.  Moore's  grandparents.  His  father 
was  a  sergeant  in  the  1st  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteei's  in  the  war  of  1812;  a  member  of  the  Easton 
town  council;  clerk  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner; cleik  of  the  court  of  general  sessions  under 
Gov.  Ritner;  justice  and  chief  burgess  of  Easton. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Pennsylvania," 
and  the  Belvidere  (N.  J.)  "Apollo."  The  son  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the  Easton  High  School 
in  1860,  and  was  the  Latin  salutatorian  when  he  was 
graduated  at  Lafayette  in  1864.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1869,  meantime  being  a  tutor  at  Lafayette 
in  1866-68  and  adjunct  professor  in  1868-72.  In 
1872  he  became  professor  of  mechanics  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  which  chair  he  still  occupies 
(1901).  The  departments  of  physics  and  electrical 
engineering  at  Lafayette  were  organized  under  his 
direction,  and  the  laboratories  were  equipped  by 
him.  Prof.  Moore  is  the  author  of  "  Electro-dy- 
namic Phenomena"  (1888);  "Notes  on  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Light"  (1889);  " Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy  for  Engineering  Students"  (1891);  "  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy  for  Junior  Students  in 
College"  (1891);  "Methods  of  Investigation  and 
Recoi-d  Book  of  Experiments  in  Physics  "  (1892); 
"  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measure- 
ments" (1893);  "  Simple  Harmonic  Motion"  (1894); 
"Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Heat"  (1894); 
"  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Electricity"  (1895);  "  An 
Attempt  to  Analyze  the  Statistics  of  Diphtheria  in 
Easton  "(1894);  "  Preliminary  Training  for  the  Medi- 
cal Profession"  (1893);  "Address  on  Hygiene" 
(1896);  "  A  Branch  of  the  Family  of  Rev.  John 
Moore,"  and  various  papers  published  in  scientific 
and  other  periodicals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society;  fellow  of  the  American 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine;  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Jledical  Society,  and  on  its  legis- 
lative committee  for  four  years;  ex-president  of  the 
Northampton  County  Medical  Society;  historian- 
general  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
several  Greek-letter  fraternities.  He  was  a  conferee 
of  the  international  congress  of  electricians  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1884.  In  1867  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from  Lafayette  College.  Prof.  Moore 
was  married,  July  30,  1874,  to  Rachel  Philips,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Flaunery,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OWEN,  William  Baxter,  educator,  was  born 
at  Wysox,  Bradford  co..  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1844,  sou  of 
Samuel  and  Marj-  Flower  (Patrick)  Owen.  His 
grandfather,  David  Owen,  of  Welsh  descent,  re- 
moved early  in  life  from  Connecticut  to  northern 
Pennsylvania.  After  a  preparatory  course  in  the 
Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  Towanda,  Pa.,  he 
entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Lafayette  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1871;  he  received  the 
Fowler  prize,  and  was  valedictorian  of  his  class.  In 
1871-74  he  was  a  tutor  at  Lafayette,  in  1874-82  ad- 
junct professor  of  Greek,  and  in  1882-86  professor  of 
Christian  Latin  and  Greek.  Since  1886  he  has  been 
professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature  at  the 
same  institution.  Prof.  Owen  has  contributed  notes 
to  editions  of  Eusebius  and  Athenagoras  in  the  Doug- 
lass series  of  "Christian  Classics,"  and  is  the  author 
of  "  Historical  Sketches  of  Lafayette  College,"  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  educa- 
tion (1876);  "The  Advancement  of  Science  in  Its 
Relation  to  Education "  1888),  and  various  articles, 
addresses,  and  papers.  He  published  "  Cicero  De 
Oratore,  Book  I,"  with  introduction  and  notes  in 
1891.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Pliilological 
Association.  Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  1887.  He  was  married,  June  30,  1898,  to 
Eva  F.  C,  daughter  of  William  N.  Peters,  of  Easton, 
Pa. 

HART,  Edward,  educator  and  chemist,  was 
born  at  Doylestown,  Bucks  CO.,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1854, 
son  of  George  and  Martha  Longstreth  (Watson) 
Hart,  and  great-grandson  of  William  Hart,  also  of 
revolutionary  fame,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
cent, a  colonel  in  the  revolutiou,  and  of  Col.  Joseph 
Hart.  His  father  was  a  lawyer.  After  a  preparatory 
course  in  the  Doylestown  Classical  Seminary,  the  son 
entered  the  laboratorj'  of  T.  M.  Drown,  Philadelphia, 
and  went  to  Easton,  Pa.,  as  Dr.  Drown's  assistant  on 
his  election  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Lafayette 
College  in  1874.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  by  Lafayette  and  was  tutor  in 
chemistry  in  1875-76.  From  1876  until  1878,  as 
the  incumbent  of  a  fellowship,  he  pursued  post- 
graduate studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  1878  he  be- 
came adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lafayette 
College,  and  held  this  position  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed William  Adamson  professor  of  chemistry 
there,  which  chair  he  still  (1901)  occupies.  Prof. 
Hart  is  the  inventor  of  the  complete  system  for  the 
production  of  nitric  acid  now  used  by  the  U.  S. 
government  at  Indian  Head,  Md. ;  by  the  De  Beers 
Syndicate,  South  Africa;  the  California  Powder 
Co. ;  Boake,  Roberts  &  Co.,  London,  and  other  large 
producers.  An  apparatus  for  distilling  and  purifying 
acids,  patented  May  3, 1898,  is  his  invention,  as  well 
as  a  hydrofluoric  acid  bottle,  patented  March  18, 
1890,  for  which  he  received  the  John  Scott  medal  and 
premium  from  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
From  1887  to  1893  he  was  editor  of  the  "Journal  of 
Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,"  and  since  1893 
he  has  edited  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Chemi- 
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cal  Society."  He  is  the  author  of  a  "HandbooU  of 
Volumetric  Analysis";  "  Clieraistry  for  Beginners," 
and  numerous  scientific  papers.  In  1893  he  became 
manager  and  proprietor  of  the  Chemical  Publishing 
Co.,  Baston,  which  has  a  branch  house  in  Allen- 
town,  and  he  is  also  president  of  the  Baker  &  Adam- 
son  Chemical  Co.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pure  high  grade  chemicals  for  analytical  and  techni- 
cal laboratories.  In  1893  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society;  a  member  of  the 
Pomfret  Club  of  Easton;  the  Deutschen  Chemis- 
chen  Gesellschaft;  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  and  numerous  other  scientific  societies. 
In  August,  1878,  Prof.  Hart  was  married  to  -Jennie, 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Allen)  Darlington, 
whose  ancestors  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

PORTER,  Thomas  Conrad,  educator,  was  born 
at  Alexandria,  Huntington  county.  Pa, ,  Jan.  23, 
1823.  He  was  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in 
1840,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1843,  being  licensed  to  preach  in  the  following  year. 
In  1846  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of.  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Monticello,  6a.,  where  he  remained  until 
1848,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  newly  organized 
Second  German  Reformed  Church  in  Reading,  Pa., 
and  was  ordained  by  the  classis  at  Lebanon.  In 
1849  he  resigned  to  become  professor  of  natural 
sciences  at  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  re- 
taining the  chair  wlien  the  institution  was  removed 
to  Lancaster,  and  consolidated  with  Franklin  College 
in  1853.  He  served  also  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  until  1866,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
professorship  of  general  geology,  botany  and  zoQlogy 
at  Lafayette.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Dr.  Traill 
Green  as  dean  of  the  Pardee  scientific  department, 
and  though,  in  1897,  he  retired  from  active  duties  at 
the  college,  he  continued  his  connection  with  it  as 
emeritus  professor  and  curator  of  the  botanical  col- 
lections. From  1877  until  1884  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Third  Street  Reformed  Churcli,  at  Easton,  Pa.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  that  framed, 
in  1867,  the  order  of  worship  now  used  in  the 
Grerman  Reformed  church  of  the  United  States.  In 
1865  Rutgers  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1880  he  received  that  of  LL.D. 
from  Marshall  and  Franklin.  He  was  a  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  a  director  of  the 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster.  Dr. 
Porter  was  at  once  a  scientist,  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  letters.  As  a  botanist  his  standing  was  high, 
and  he  will  perhaps  be  longest  remembered  for  his 
contributions  to  the  published  flora  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  extensive  herbarium  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lafayette  College.  His  reports  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden's  collections  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  1870-74  were  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  these,  "A  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of 
Colorado,"  prepared  with  Prof.  JohnM.  Coulter,  has 
been  issued  in  a  separate  volume  (Washington,  1874). 
He  also  furnished  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the 
floi-a  of  the  state  to  Gray's  "Topographical  Adas  of 
Pennsylvania"  (1873),  and  to  "Gray's Topographical 
Atlas  of  the  United  States. "  Besides  contributions  to 
the  Mercersburg  "Review,  "he  published  a  prose  ver- 
sion of  Goethe's  "Herman  and  Dorothea  "(1854); 
translated  "The  Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine" 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  (1854-55),  and 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Ulrich  Zwingli"  (1857),  and 
several  poems  from  the  German  and  Latin  for  Dr. 
Schafl's  "Christ  in  Song"  (1868).  Dr.  Porter  was 
the  earliest  American  champion  of  Finnish  literature. 


and  in  1854  drew  attention  to  the  similarity  in  form 
and  finish  between  Longfellow's  poem,  "Hiawatha," 
and  the  Finnish  national  epic,  "  Kalevala,"  the 
controversy  that  followed  arousing  great  interest  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Among  his  friends 
he  was  most  companionable.  His  large  attainments, 
his  fine  literary  tastes,  and  his  broad  scholarship 
gave  hira  command  of  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, 
while  his  genial  personality  made  him  a  favorite 
with  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  married,  Dec.  34, 
1850,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Georire  Kunkel.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Easton,  Pa.,  April  29,  1901. 

COLEMAN,  Lyman,  educator,  was  born  at 
Middlefleld,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  June  14,  1796, 
son  of  William  and  Aclisah  (Lyman)  Coleman.  Both 
his  father  and  grandfather,  Seth  Coleman ,  were  phy- 
sicians. He  received  his  early  education  in  a  dis- 
trict school,  and,  against  the  wislies  of  his  father,  who 
discouraged  his  choice  of  a  professional  life,  deter- 
mined to  study  for  the  ministry.  In  the  intervals  of 
out-door  work  he  prepared  himself  for  college,  and 
went  to  Yale,  literally  without  means.liis  father  being 
so  grieved  by  his  son's  decision  that  he  not  only  gave 
him  no  assistance,  but  never  inquired  as  to  his  prog- 
ress. By  teaching,  and  the  aid  of  friends,  he  com- 
pleted his  course,  being  graduated  in  1817.  For 
three  years  thereafter  he  was  principal  of  theHopkins 
Grammar  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  subse- 
quently for  four  years  was  a  tutor  at  Yale,  where  he 
studied  theology.  In  1828  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  and 
held  the  charge  for  seven  years,  resigning  it  to  be- 
come principal  of  the  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester, 
Vt.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  Andover  Mass.,  as 
principal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips 
A-cademy.  After  five  years  of  service  there  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  spent  the  years  1843-43  in 
Germany,  studj'ing  in  Berlin  with  Dr.  August 
Neander,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, and  under  whose  inspiration  he  wrote  "The 
Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church,"  published  in  1844. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  German  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton).  In  1845-46  he  taught  German  at  Am- 
herst, and  thence  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Academy,  an  insti- 
tution with  which  he  was  connected  for  nine  years. 
In  1855  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extended  his  travels 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  1861  he  became  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Lafayette  College,  in  1868 
being  transferred  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  Latin 
language  and  literature,  which  he  occupied  until  his 
death.  Dr.  Coleman  published  "Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church"  (translated  from  the  German, 
1841):  "Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible"  (1850); 
"Ancient  Christianity"  (1853);  "Historical  Text- 
Book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography"  (1854; 
revised  ed.,  1859);  "Prelacy  and  Ritualism "(1869); 
and  a  genealogy  of  the  Lyman  family,  besides  vari- 
ous articles  contributed  to  American  quarterlies.  In 
1847  he  received  tlie  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Princeton 
College.  He  died  at  Easton,  March  16,  1882,  leav- 
ing no  descendants. 

STRUVE,  Henry  G. ,  lawyer,  was  born  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany,  Nov.  17, 
1836,  son  of  Frederick  W.  and  Marie  Margaret 
(Claussen)  Struve.  He  received  a  thorough  academic 
education  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  came  to  America. 
After  a  short  stay  in  New  York  he  migrated  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1854  located  in  Amador  county,  where 
he  pursued  mining,  studied  law  and  wrote  for  news- 
papers. In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  in 
February,  1860,  he  removed  to  Vancouver,  Wash. 
He  purchased  the  Vancouver  "Chronicle,"  which  he 
conducted  for  one  year.  In  the  winter  of  1861  Mr. 
Struve  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected 
district-attorney  for  the  second  judicial  district,  serv- 
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ing  nearly  four  terms  by  reelection.     In  1869  he 
resigned.     In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee.     In  1867  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislative  council  and  served  as  its 
president   for  the  first  biennial    session    and    also 
during  the  session  of  1869  and  1870.     He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  in 
1869  introduced  the  community  property  law,  regu- 
lating the  rightsin  property  interests  of  married  per- 
sons, and  was  largely  instrumeatal  in  securing  its 
passage.     In  1871  he  removed  to  Olympia  and  took 
charge  of  the  Puget  Sound  "  Daily  Courier,"  the 
leading  Republican  daily  of  the  territory.     His  edi- 
torials  were   characterized    by  vigor    of  thought, 
purity  of  diction    and    fearless    expression    of  his 
views.     In   recognition    of   his  ability  he  was  ap- 
poiuted   by  Pres.   Grant,  secretary  of  Washington 
territory,  serving  uutil  the  close  of  Grant's  adminis- 
tration.    In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Republican  convention  which  nominated  Grant  for 
the  second  terra  of  the  presidency.     In  1877  he  was 
appointed    commissioner    to    codify   the  laws    of 
Washington  territory,   but  was  obliged  to  resign, 
after  one  year's  work,  to  devote  his  attention  to  his 
large  and  steadily  increasing  practice.     In  1879  he 
removed  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  John  Leary  un- 
der thefirm  name  of  Struve 
&  Leary.   In  1880  Col.  J.  C. 
Haines  was  admitted  as  a 
partner.     In  1884  Maurice 
McMickentookMr.  Leary 's 
place,  and   in    1889    Col. 
Haines  withdrew  from  the 
firm.    In  1893  Sen.  John  B. 
Allen  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  which  was  then 
organized  asStruve,  Allen, 
Hughes  «&  jMcMicken.     In 
1883   Judge    Struve   was 
elected  mayor  of  Seattle 
and  served  for  twotermsby 
re-election.  During  his  wise 
administration     the     city 
prospered,  many  improve- 
ments were  made  and  its 
population  increased  from  5,000  to  10,000.     In  1879 
he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  Territorial  University 
and  served,  by  reappointment,  for  four  terms,  being 
president  of  the  board.     From  1884  to  1887  he  was 
school  director,  and  made  many  improvements  in  the 
school  system;  wasappointed  judge-advocate  general 
in  1886,  supreme  court  reporterin  1887,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  third  volume  of  Washington  territory 
reports  was  prepared.   He  was  a  member  of  tlie  board 
of  freeholders  which, in  1890,prepared  the  city  charter 
under  which  the  municipal  affairs  of  Seattle  are  con- 
ducted and  acted  in  that  body  as  cliairman  of  the 
committee  on    judiciary   and    tide-lands.      Judge 
Struve  was  one  of  the  principal  projectors  of  the 
cable  system  of  street  railroads  in  Seattle;  is  a  large 
stockholder  and  served  as  president  of  the  Madison 
street  line  from  its  organization  uutil  1899.     He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Home  Insurance  Co.; 
was  an  incorporator^of  the  Boston  National  Bank  and 
has  been  its  vice-president  and  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors.    He  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  other  societies. 
In  1874  he  was  elected   grand  master  of  the'  Grand 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Oregon,  which  embraced 
the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  in 
1876  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  said  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  order.  He 
was  married,  October,    1863,  to  Lascelle  Knighton, 
at  Vancouver.     They  have  had  four  children. 


ELIOT,  Samuel  Atkins,  merchant  and  author, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  5,  1798,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Catherine  (Atkins)  Eliot,    and   in  the 
seventh  generation   of  direct  descendants  of  An- 
drew and  Elizabeth  (Langdon)  Elliott,  who  came 
from  Shropshire,  England,  in  1668,  and  settled  in 
Beverly,  Mass.     His  father  was  a  higlily  esteemed 
merchant  of  Boston,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bank,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  and  founder, 
in  1814,  of  the  Eliot  professorship  of  Greek  at  that  in- 
stitution, giving  (anonymously)  $20,000  for  the  pur- 
pose.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1817,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Divinity  School  in 
1820,  but  did  not  enter  tlie  ministry.    He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Boston  in  1886,  and  held  the  office  for  three 
years.    During  his  administration  of  civic  affairs  oc- 
curred the  Broad  street  riot,  which  Mayor  Eliot  took 
prompt  measures  to  quell  himself,  marching  down 
Bioad  street  at  the  head  of  100  militia.     He  reor- 
ganized the  fire  department,  which  was  the  first  paid 
department  in  the  United  States,  and  the  police  de- 
partment, and  was  active  for  tlie  best  interests  of 
the  city.      He   was  president   of  the   Academy  of 
Music,   and  delivered  an   address  at  the  opening 
of  the  Odeon,  Aug.  5,  1835.     He  was  treasurer  of 
Harvard  College  1843-53.  and  was  elected  to  con- 
gress as  a  Whig,  1850-51.     He  was  also  a  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature.     Mr.  Eliot 
was  married,  in  1826,  to  a  daughter  of  Theodore 
Lyman,  and  his  only  son   was  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  of  Harvard.     He  was  the  author  of  "  A 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Harvard  College  and  of 
Its  Present  State"  (1848);    "Slavery  and  Its  Pros- 
pects in  the  United  States";  "  AMemoir  of  Ephraim 
Peabody."     He  translated  "The  Song  of  tlie  Bell  " 
from  Schiller,  which  was  sung  at  the  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  the  music  being  by  Andreas  Jakob 
Romberg;  edited  "  The  Life  of    Josiah    Henson, 
Formerly  a  Slave,"  and  a  "  Selection  of  Sermons," 
bj'  Dr.  Francis  W.  P.  Greenwood,  with  a  memoir 
(1844).      He  died  at  Cambridge,    Mass.,  Jan.   29, 
1863. 

HEKSEY,  Samuel  Freeman,  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Sumner,  Mass.  (now  Slaine),  April  13, 
1812.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the 
revolution.  His  youth  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm ; 
his  education  was  received  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Hebron  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1831.  He  then  became  clerk  in  a  local  bank  and 
later  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Bangor, 
whither  he  had  removed  sliortly  after  attaining  his 
majority.  Being  honest,  prompt  and  energetic,  he 
prospered  in  all  his  business  enterprises.  He  ac- 
quired large  tracts  of  timber  land  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  conducting  an  e.xtensive  lumbering 
trade  in  those  slates  and  in  Maine.  With  others 
he  erected  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  at 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  and  at  the  time  of  hisdeath  owned 
more  than  7-1,000  acres  of  timbered  lands  in  that 
state  and  AVisconsin.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Maine  legislature  in  1843,  1857,  1865,  1867 
1869;  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee in  1851-52,  and  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Republican  convention  held  in  Chicago,  111. , 
in  1860,  as  well  as  to  that  held  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  in 
1804.  Mr.  Hersey  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional Republican  committee  from  1864  to  1868,  and 
in  1873  was  elected  a  representative  from  Maine  to  the 
43d  congress  by  a  majority  of  6,108  votes  over  his 
opponent,  M.  Emery.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  44th 
congress  in  1874,  serving  on  important  committees 
until  his  death.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  was  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  four  sons.  His  heart  and  his 
purse  were  open  to  all  benevolent  objects,  and  among 
his  bequests  were  $100,000  to  the  town  of  Bangor  for 
the  support  of  a  public  library :  a  large  sum  tothe West- 
brook  Seminary  at  Deering,  Me.,  and  an  amount  to 
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maintain  a  summer  retreat  on  the  Penobscot  for  the 
Universalist  Sunday-school  of  Bangor.  He  died  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  Feb.  3  or  5,  1875. 

SCHWABZ,  Frederick  August  Otto,  im- 
porter, -was  born  in  Herford,  Westphalia,  Germany, 
Oct.  18,  1836,  sou  of  Frederick  and  Frederica  (Rothe) 
Schwarz.  His  father  was  a  jeweler,  and  celebrated 
as  a  gold  and  silversmith  expert.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  lead- 
ing merchant,  with  whom  he  remained  for  fourj'ears 
receiving  a  thorough  business  ti'aiuing.  lu  1856  lie 
came  to  Ainerica  and  set- 
tled in  Baltimore,  where 
his  two  elder  brothers  had 
already  established  a  busi- 
ness as  importers  of  toys 
and  fancy  goods.  His  voy- 
age across  the  ocean  was 
made  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  consumed  sixty-three 
days.  For  six  years  he 
worked  as  an  eraplo3'ee  of 
his  brothers,  and  in  1862 
was  admitted  to  partner- 
ship. In  1870  he  removed 
to  New  York  city,  and 
opened  the  Schwarz 
toy  bazaar  on  his  own 
account,  at  765  Broad- 
way, where  he  re- 
mained for  nine  years,  afterwards  removing  to  42 
East  Fourteenth  street,  where  he  built  up  the  largest 
house  dealing  in  toys  in  the  world.  lu  1897  he  re- 
moved to  39  and  41  "West  Twenty-third  street,  where 
his  business  occupies  an  entire  building  of  seven 
floors  with  basement,  which  runs  from  Twenty- 
third  street  to  Twenty- fourth  street.  Every  year  Mr. 
Schwarz  goes  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Astor 
Place  Bank  and  also  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  Bank, 
and  a  director  in  both.  He  is  now  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Astor  Place  Bank,  which  has  become  a 
branch  of  the  Corn  Exchange.  He  was  married  in 
irew  York  city,  March  12, 1862,  to  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Claussen.  They  have  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

"WALDSTEIN,  Cliarles,  archaeologist,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  March  80,  185B,  son  of 
Henry  and  Sophie  Waldstein.  He  received  his 
earl3^  education  in  New  York  city  and  in  European 
cities,  and  in  1871  entered  Columbia  University, 
which  he  left  in  his  junior  year.  He  then  went 
abroad  to  study,  and  was  graduated  at  Heidel- 
berg University  in  1875,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
In  the  following  year  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  in 
the  British  Museum  of  London,  where  he  also  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  during  the  spring  of 
1878.  The  years  1878  and  1879  were  spent  by  him 
principally  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  he  witnessed  the 
German  excavation  at  Olympia.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1880,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  that 
country  at  various  places,  and  was  appointed  lec- 
turer at  Cambridge  University  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  on  classical  archaeology.  Here  his  influence 
among  the  art  students  was  so  marked  that  in  1882 
he  was  made  reader  in  Greek  art,  a  special  form  of 
professorship.  In  1883  he  became  a  director  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  and  founded  a  museum  of  art 
in  connection  with  it,  his  aim  being  to  establish  a 
new  school  of  archaeology.  He  resigned  one  of  his 
posts  (the  directorship  of  the  FitzwiUiam  Museum)  in 
order  to  serve  his  native  country,  and  in  1888-96  was 
director  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology  at 
Athens.  But  the  Universit}'  of  Cambridge,  England, 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  readership  there  during  these 


years,  and  when  he  resigned  the  Athens  directorship 
in  1895  he  was  elected  Slade  professor  cf  fine  arts 
in  addition  to  his  archaeological  chair.  This  chair 
he  held  until  1901.  In  1895  he  was  also  elected 
fellow  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge.  His  scientific 
work  in  excavation  and  in  his  writings  has  given 
him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  discoveries  he  was  made  a  Knight  Commander 
both  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
Saxon  Ernestine  Order.  His  studies  have  also  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  so-called  "Apollos"  are 
simply  figures  of  typical  athletes.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures was  given  by  him  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  in  April,  1883.  and  a  similar  course  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  both  Columbia 
and  Cambridge  in  1882,  and  in  1887  the  former  gave 
him  the  degree  of  L.H.D.,  and  the  latter  that  of 
Litt.D.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Obser^'ations  at  the 
Heraion  of  Argos  "  ;  "  The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect"  (1878);  "Essays  on  the  Art  of  Phidias" 
(1885);  "The  Work  of  John  Ruskin,"  and  "The 
Study  of  Art  in  Universities."    He  is  unmarried. 

HENRY,  Horace  Chapin,  railroad  contractor, 
was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  6,  1844,  son  of 
Paul  M.  and  Aurelia  (Squier)  Henry.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  army,  hut  as 
he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
fused consent,  and  sent  him  to  Norwich  Military 
Academy.  The  following  year  (1862)  he  again  en- 
listed in  company  A,  14lh  Vermont  infantry,  and  was 
appointed  first  sergeant,  serving  for  one  j'ear.  His 
regiment  was  assigned  to  the  1st  armj'  corps,  and 
reached  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fight,  occupying  the  position  on  the 
Federal  line  against  which  Pickett  desperately 
charged  the  last  day  of  the  battle.  Returning  to  New 
England  in  1864,  he  entered  Williams  College,  but 
his  parents  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  following 
year,  and  he  entered  Hobart  College.  Here  he  re- 
mained but  two  terms,  leaving  on  account  of  ill- 
health  in  1866,aud  locating  in 
Minneapolis.Minn.  Hefoimd 
employment  with  Hon.  R.  B. 
Langdon,  a  large  railroad 
contractor  of  that  city,  and 
remained  with  him  for  ten 
years.  Inl876he commenced 
contracting  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  took  large  con- 
tracts on  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis  railway,  the  "Soo," 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and 
Atlantic,  Wisconsin  Central, 
and  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore 
and  Western.  He  also  con- 
structed the  large  ore  docks 
at  Ashland  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Great  lakes,  and  with  his 
associates  in  business  has 
built  more  than  2, 000  miles  of 
railroad.  In  1890  contracts 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  railways  took  him  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  where,  becoming  attached  to  the  mild  and 
healthful  climate  of  Pueet  sound,  he  has  since 
remained.  With  Nelson  Bennett,  of  Tacoma,  he 
completed  the  Palmer  cutoff  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific in  1900,  and  is  now  extending  the  Seattle  and 
Northern  railway  up  the  Skagit  Valley.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army;  president  of  the  Seattle 
Gas  and  Electric  Co. ;  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  has  been  elected  six  times  presi- 
dent of  the  Rainier  Club,  of  Seattle.  He  was  married 
in  Minneapolis,  in  1876,  to  Susan  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  has  four  children. 
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HENDERSON,  John,  seoator,  wasbominone 
of  the  northern  states  in  1795,  but,  removing  to  Mis- 
sissippi in  his  youth,  he  established  himself  as  a 
lawyer  at  Woodville,  Wilkinson  county,  about  1820. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where 
he  served  for  several  terms,  and  in  1839  he  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Whig,  serv- 
ing until  1845.  At  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial 
term  he  associated  himself  with  the  extremists  of  the 
South,  who  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
conquest  of  Cuba  and  Mexico.  In  1851  he  was  ar- 
rested, with  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  1818  by  inspiring 
and  assisting  the  insurrection  of  Lopez  in  Cuba,  and 
though  acquitted,  he  did  not  again  appear  in  public 
life.     He  died  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  in  1857. 

RIGrGS,  Samuel  A. ,  jurist,  was  born  in  Lawrence 
county,  O. ,  ^March  1, 1835,  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca 
G.  (Baldridge)  Riggs,  and  a  descendant  of  Edward 
Riggs,  who  emigrated  from  Wales,  sailing  either  in 
the  Mayflower  or  a  vessel  that  sailed  soon  after.  His 
son,  Edward,  removed  to  Connecticut  and  later  to 
New  Jersey,  and  from  him  the  line  runs  through 
Miles.Edward,  and  Joseph,  to  Joseph  (2),  who  located 
in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  prior  to  1790.  His  son, 
Stephen,  was  married  to  Annie  Baird,  in  1795,  and 
in  1799  moved  to  Mercer  county,  Pa.,  thence  to 
Franklin  county  in  1806,  and 
in  1809  settled  near  Steuben- 
ville,  Jefferson  co.,  O.  Joseph 
Riggs,  father  of  the  jurist, 
served  in  the  war  of  1812;  was 
auditor  of  Adams  county,  O. , 
for  four  terras;  was  a  state 
senator  in  1831-33;  became  a 
manufacturer  of  iron  at  Hang- 
ing Rock,  O.,  where  he  built 
the  first  rolling-mill,  and  later 
was  interested  in  rolling-mills 
and  in  mercantile  business  at 
Portsmouth,  O.  His  wife's 
father.  Rev.  William  Bald- 
ridge, a  native"  of  Virginia,  and 
a  cavalryman  during  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  ministers  and  founders 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  (now 
United  Presbyterian)  church; 
he  was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson 
College,  and  twice  declined  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington College.  Judge  Rig.gs  was  educated  at  Mari- 
etta College,  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsbnrgh,  Pa., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1856,  receiving  the  de- 
ree  of  A.M.  in  course,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Hamilton  county.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  removed 
to  Lawrence,  Kan. ,  which  is  still  his  liome,  and  the 
following  year  became  county  attorney,  serving  for 
two  years.  In  1862  he  was  elected  district  attorney 
of  the  4th  judicial  district  of  Kansas,  embracing 
eight  counties.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  and  one  of  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  revise  and  codify  the 
civil  and  criminarcodes  of  procedure  and  all  laws 
of  a  general  character.  The  volume  of  "  General 
Statutes  of  Kansas"  of  1868  is  the  product  of 
their  labor.  He  resigned  from  the  senate  in  1867 
to  become  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Kansas,  filling  this  office  with  eminent  ability  for 
two  years.  In  1870  he  left  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  1872  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
national  committee,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati 
convention  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  himself  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress on  this  ticket  to  represent  the  state  at  large.  In 
1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  house  of  rep- 
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resentatives,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
and  member  of  the  railroad  committee,  and  through 
the  Riggs  Railroad  bill  initiated  the  legislative 
effort  to  place  railroads  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  commissioners.  In  1885  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  congress  nominated  to  take  the 
seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dudley  C.  Has- 
kell. At  the  national  Democratic  convention  of 
1896,  which  nominated  William  J.  Bryan  for  presi- 
dent, he  was  a  delegate  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  of  Kansas, 
embracing  Douglas,  Franklin,  and  Anderson  coun- 
ties, usually  strongly  Republican;  and  this  high  office 
he  still  (1901)  holds.  Judge  Riggs  has,  for  the  past 
decade,  been  connected  with  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas as  a  lecturer  in  its  law  department.  He  was 
married  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1861,  to  Kate 
Doane,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Kirkpatrick) 
Earle,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Earle,  a  Pitts- 
burgh merchant,  though  a  native  of  New  Jersey. 
They  have  one  child,  Henry  Earle  Ri.ggs,  now  a 
prominent  sanitary  engineer  of  Toledo,  O. 

HERSCHEL,  Clemens,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Davenport,  la.,  March,  23,  1842.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University  in  1860,  and  at  the  Carlsruhe 
Polytechnic  School  in  1863.  Returning  to  Boston 
in  1864,  he  practiced  his  profession — mainly  in  the 
New  England  states— first  as  a  bridge  engineer,  then 
as  an  hydraulic  engineer,  until  1879.  He  took  a  first 
prize  offered  for  an  essa}'  on  road-making  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1869.  In  1872 
he  was  superintendent  of  streets  of  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  and  from  1879  to  1889  was  hydraulic  engineer 
of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.,  having  in  charge 
the  distribution  of  water  among  the  grantees  of  that 
company,  and  in  1885,  while  in  this  position,  prac- 
tically rebuilt  the  dam  across  the  Connecticut  river, 
on  which  the  value  of  all  the  Holyoke  investments 
depends,  at  the  same  time  designing  the  present 
new  stone  dam.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1889 
on  an  offer  to  construct  the  works  of  the  East  Jersey 
Water  Co.,  which  were  built  under  his  supervision 
in  two  and  one-half  years.  In  1881-83  he  was  one 
of  the  three  railroad  commissioners  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  >rassachusetts,  and  from  its  inception 
was  the  hydraulic  engineer  of  the  Cataract  Con- 
struction Co.,  which  built  the  existing  large  works 
at  Niagara  Falls  for  the  utilization  of  some  100,000 
horse-power.  The  hydraulic  mechanism  of  these 
works  has  been  described  by  him  in  several  articles 
written  for  various  engineering  papers.  A  lecture 
was  delivered  by  him  before  the  students  of  Cornell 
University  in  1894  on  "Froutinus  and  his  II  Books 
on  the  'W'ater  Supply  of  the  City  of  Rome "  ;  the 
forerunner  of  the  same  author's  quarto  book  on 
this  subject,  which  has  been  received  with  great 
favor.  He  wrote  "Continuous  Revolving  Draw- 
bridges" (1875)  and  numerous  other  professional  pa- 
pers. On  April  17,  1888,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
Veuturi  water  meter,  an  instrument  which  is  used  to 
meter  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  pipes 
of  any  diameter,  up  to  the  largest  tunnels,  and  for  a 
description  of  which  he  received  the  Rowland  prize 
in  1888  from  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  the  Eliot  Cresson  gold  medal  in  .1898 
from  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  is  past  president 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a  mem 
ber  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers; 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London, 
England;  the  Union  Club,  Boston;  the  Century  As- 
sociation, New  York,  and  many  other  social  and 
professional  societies.  He  was  married.  May  12, 
1869,  to  Grace  Darling,  daughter  of  Hon.  Aaron 
Hobart,  of  Boston,  and  has  three  children. 
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COWPERTHWAITE,  Allen  Corson,  physl- 
ciaa,  was  born  in  Cape  May  county,  K.  J.,  May  3, 
1848,   son  of   Joseph    C.   and  Deborah  (Godfrey) 
Cowpertbwaite.    His  fatlier  was  a  dentist  by  occupa- 
tion, and  also  noted  as  a  matliematician,  having  writ- 
ten a  work  on  the  calculus,  which  at  one  time  was  a 
popular  text-book.     His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  God  f  rey  ,of  New  Jersey .  He  is  descended  from 
Thomas  Cowperthwaite,  who  came  from  England 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.     He  was  educated 
at  the  seminary  of  Toulon,  111.,  whither  his  parents 
had  removed,  and  made  his  professional  studies  in  the 
Hahnemann  Jledical  College,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1869.     He  practiced  at  Galva, 
Henry  co..  III.,  four  years,    and  then  removed  to 
Nebraska.     He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  homoe- 
opathy in  that  state,  and  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Association, 
now  a  flourishing  organization.     Meantime  he  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  original  researches 
and  literary  work,  issuing  his  first  book,  "Insanity  in 
Its  Jledico-Legal  Relations"  (1876),  which  gave  him 
a  national  reputation.     In  the  same  year  he  was  In- 
vited to  lecture  before  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  Central  University  of  Iowa,  which  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.     In  1885  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Shurtleff  College.     In  1877 
he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  in  Hahnemann  College,  Philadelphia,  but 
about  the  same  time  having  been  elected  dean  and 
professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  newly  organized 
Homoeopathic  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  he   remained  in  the  "West.     This  position  he 
continued  to  liold  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  one  year 
(1884-85)  was  also  dean  and  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  tlie  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical College  of  Michigan  University.     In   1893  he 
settled  in  Chicago,   and  was  at  once  elected  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica  and   therapeutics  in  the 
Chicago  Horaceopathic  College.     This  chair  he  still 
holds,  and  he  is  also  president  of  the  college  (elected 
in  1901).     In  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned, 
Dr.  Cowperthwaite  is  author  of  "  A  Text-Book  of 
^lateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics"  (1880;  8th  ed., 
1899);   "A  Text-Book  of  Gynecology "  (1888),  and 
"  A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  "  (1901). 
Since  settling  in  Chicago  he  has  been  connected  with 
many  hospitals,  and  has  also  been  an  active  member 
of  several  local  and  state  medical 
societies.     He  has  been  president 
of  the  State  Homoeopathic  socie- 
ties of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebras- 
ka, and  was  vice-president  of  the 
American    Institute  of    Home- 
opathy in  1885,  and  its  president 
in  1888.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  and  Illinois  clubs;   a 
'  fellow  of  the  Societv  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Art,  London,  and 
a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.     In  re- 
ligious   faith   he  is  an    earnest 
Baptist,  and    has    been   closely 
identified  with  the  religious  and 
beneficent  activities  of  his   de- 
nomination since  1866.     He  was 
married,   June  2,    1870,   to  Ida 
E.Stella,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joel  F.  Erving,  of  Oska- 
loosa,  la.     They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

STIIiWELIi,  Silas  Moore,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York,  June  6,  1800,  sou  of  Stephen  Stilwell, 
and  a  descendant  of  Nicholas  Coke,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  adopted 
the  name  of  Stilwell.  His  father,  a  soldier  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  went  to  "Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  in 
1804,  where  he  established  a  glass  factory.     The  sou 


was  educated  at  the  Kingston  Academy  and  before 
the  close  of  the  war  of  1813  became  a  clerk  with 
Col.  Richard  Kingsland,  who  had  a  hardware  store 
in  Maiden  lane.  New  York  city.  In  1814  he  learned 
surveying  and  went  to  Tennessee,  where,  in  1822,  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  afterward  removing  to 
Virginia.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  Samuels,  Par- 
kersburg,  "Va.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1824,  being  also  clerk 
of  Tazewell  countyand  a  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses.  In 
1828  he  returned  to  New  York 
city  and  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1829,  serving  until 
1834.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Stilwell  act,  a  bill  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  which  met 
with  much  opposition  from  cer- 
tain classes,  but  which  became 
a  law  in  1831.  There  were  at 
that  time  3,062  persons  in  prison 
for  debt,  more  -than  1,000  of 
whom  were  confined  for  sums 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and 
many  for  less  than  twenty  shil- 
lings. This  act  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Brougham 
which  lasted  for  years,  and 
through  him  JMr.Stilwellwas  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  Reform  Association  of  Exeter  Hall, 
London.  He  was  elected  alderman  in  New  York  city 
in  1835  and  made  chairman  of  the  board;  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  of  1805  he  was  acting  mayor.  Pres. 
Harrison  offered  him  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  which  he 
declined,  but  after  the  president's  death  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  which  he  held  through 
Tyler's  administration.  Duiing  this  period  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Hague  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  loan  for  the  U.  S.  goveinment 
if  possible.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
banking  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  the 
general  bankrupt  act,  and  in  1863  of  the  national 
banking  act  and  system  of  organizing  credits.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  on  financial  questions  and  also 
contributed  to  the  "Herald"  many  articles  under 
the  pen  name  of  "Jonathan  Oldbuck."  He  died 
in  New  York  city,  May  16,  1881. 

BAKER,  Marcus,  cartographer,  was  born  near 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Sept.  23,  1849,  son  of  John  and 
Chastina  (Fobes)  Baker.  His  early  life  was  spent  on 
a  farm.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  at 
the  Baptist  College  at  Kalamazoo,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  was  graduated  A.B. 
in  June,  1870.  During  1870-71  he  was  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Albion  College,  Michigan,  and  in 
1871-73  a  tutor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Since  1873  he  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States;  from  1873  to  1886  in  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  and  since  1886  iu  the  geologi- 
cal survey.  In  1896  he  was  graduated  in  the  law 
school  of  Columbian  University,  "Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Baker  is  a  student  of  geography,  especially 
that  of  Alaska,  of  mathemathics,  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  on  some  of  these  topics  he  has 
published  articles.  "With  WiUiam  H.  Dall,  he 
prepared  the  "Alaska  Coast  Pilot,"  and  in  1896- 
97  he  was  employed  in  work  upon  the  disputed 
boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies;  and 
of  the  U.  S.  board  on  geographic  names,  of  which 
he  is  the  secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  Columbian  University  in  1896.  He 
was  married,  in  1874,  to  Sarah  Eldred,  of  Climax, 
Kan.,  and  in  1893  to  Marian  Strong,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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ELDER,  Susan  (Blanchard),  poet,  was  born  at 
Fort  Jesup,  Sabine  co..  La.,  April  19, 1835,  daughter 
of  Lieut.  Albert  G.BlancUard.andof  Susan  Thompson, 
a  native  of  Massacliusetts.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  she  was  sent  North  to  her  ma- 
ternal relatives,  with  whom  she  remained  only  a  few 
yeai-s,  when  she  was  recalled  to  Louisiana,  where 
slie  has  since  made  her  home.  She  was  educated  in 
St.  Michael's  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  James 
Parish,  La.  Her  father's  brilliant  record  during  the 
Mexican  war,  as  well  as  through  the  fearful  period 
of  civil  strife,  tilled  her  soul  with  patriotic  impulses. 
Although  related  to  many  of 
the  leading  families  in  the 
New  England  states,  ]\Irs. 
Elder'.s  early  training  made 
her  a  typical  woman  of  the 
South.  She  was  married,  in 
1855,  to  Charles  D.  Elder,  of 
Bal  tiniore,  a  polished  scholar. 
With  him  she  passed  throujrh 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
civil  war  and  reconstruction 
period,  and  learned,  to  her 
own  cost,  the  trying  lessons 
of  disaster  and  defeat.  After 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  Federal  forces  she 
went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  where 
she  turned  her  cottage  into 
a  hospital  for  the  wounded. 
On  her  return  toNewOrleans 
at  a  later  period,  Mrs.  Elder 
became  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  high  school, 
and  also  joined  the  editorial  staflE  of  the '  'MorningStar" 
newspaper.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  she  began  to 
write  for  the  press,  under  the  name  of  "  Hermine," 
and  won  a  local  fame  for  graceful  verse.  During  the 
civil  war  her  .Southern  feelings  found  vent  In  stir- 
ring lyrics.  She  has  written  one  serial  story,  "  Ellen 
Fitzgerald,"  which  was  more  than  well  received  by 
the  Southern  public.  As  literary  critic  and  writer 
of  editorials  in  Roman  Catholic  publications,  her 
name  is  dear  to  her  co-religionists.  Though  of  Prot- 
testant  ancestry,  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic  when 
very  young.  Her  brother-in-law.  Rev.  William  H. 
Elder,  is  the  venerable  archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
while  her  only  brother.  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  is  a 
Unitarian  minister  in  JIaine.  Her  most  admired 
poem,  "  Cleopatra  Dying,"  has  been  pronounced  on 
a  par  with  Lyttle's  beautiful  "  I  Am  Dying,  Egypt, 
Dying."  Her  writings  comprise  poems,  histories 
and  dramas  intended  for  representation  in  Roman 
Catholic  colleges.  Among  her  principal  writings, 
not  already  mentioned,  are:  "  The  Leos  of  the  Pa- 
pacy" ;  "James  the  Second,"  and  "Savonarola." 
In  1890  Mr.  Elder  died,  and  Mrs.  Elder  has  since  re- 
sided in  New  Orleans,  devoting  her  time  and  talents 
to  her  family  and  her  church. 

HOLIilNS,  George  Nichols,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1799.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and 
served  on  the  sloop-of-war  Erie,  being  on  board  that 
vessel  at  the  time  of  her  attempt  to  break  the  Brit- 
ish blockade  in  Chesapeake  bay.  Later  he  was 
assigned  to  the  President,  under  Com.  Decatur. 
Having  grounded  while  going  to  sea,  the  President 
was  surrounded  by  thi-ee  British  frigates,  being  com- 
pelled, after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  surrender. 
Twenty-five  of  her  crew  were  killed,  sixty  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners.  Hol- 
lins  was  held  at  Bermuda  until  the  establishment  of 
peace.  In  1815  lie  again  served  under  Decatur  in 
the  Algerian  war,  where  for  his  bravery  exhibited  in 
the  capture  of  a  frigate  he  received  from  the  com- 
modore a  magnificent  Turkish  sabre.  He  afterward 
served  on  tlie  Guerriere,  the  Columbus,  the  Frank- 


lin, the  Washington,  then  took  command  of  an  East 
Indian  merchantman;  was  promoted  lieutenant  in 
1825  and  commander  in  1844.  While  he  was  serv- 
ing oflE  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  in  1855  the  American 
residents  of  Greytown  being  harassed  by  the  local 
authorities,  appealed  to  HoUins  for  protection.  He 
acted  promptly  in  demanding  reparation  and  proper 
treatment  for  the  Americans,  and  his  demands  not 
being  complied  with,  he  as  promptly  shelled  the 
town.  Nicaragua  being  then  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  an  international  compli- 
cation arose.  "The  English  residents  resented  wliat 
they  deemed  an  interference,  and  claimed  that  their 
property  and  lives  had  been  imperilled  by  the  "en- 
croachments" of  the  United  States.  Thus  serious 
difBculties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  weie  for  a  time  apprehended.  In  18C1  Com. 
Hollins  resigned  his  commission  with  a  view  to  join- 
ing the  Confederate  navy,  but  his  resignation  was 
refused  and  an  order  issued  for  his  arrest.  He  skil- 
fully eluded  the  authorities,  however,  and,  making 
his  way  to  the  South,  was  commissioned  commodore, 
in  charge  of  the  Confederate  battering  ram  Jlauas- 
sas.  On  the  night  of  Oct.  12,  1861,  while  the  Fed- 
eral fleet  was  lying  at  anchor  inside  the  southwest 
pass  of  the  Mississippi,  Hollins  drove  his  ram  against 
the  sides  of  the  Richmond,  striking  her  below  the 
water  line  with  such  force  as  to  knock  a  hole  in  her 
timbers  and  tear  her  from  her  fastenings.  There- 
upon an  effective  broadside  was  poured  into  the  ram, 
but  Hollins  signaled  for  support,  and  five  ships 
came  down  the  river,  threatening  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  fleet.  In  this  effort  to  break  the 
Federal  blockade  of  the  Crescent  City  great  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  Manassas.  This  vessel  had  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  roof,  with  two  smoke-stacks 
projecting  from  its  ridge  pole;  and  though  carrying 
a  single  heavy  gun,  being  iron-clad,  was  very  effect- 
ive as  a  ram.  She  was  sunk  in  April,  1862,  during 
a  fight  with  the  Federal  fleet.  For  his  services  to 
the  Confederate  nav3'  Hollins  was  appointed  flag 
captain  of  the  New  Orleans  station,  but  was  super- 
seded by  Com.  Wni.  C.  Whipple  prior  toFarragut's 
attack  m  1862.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  civil 
pursuits,  and  became  a  crier  in  the  city  court  of  Bal- 
timore. He  was  a  man  of  rare  abilities,  and  experi- 
enced strange  vicissitudes  during  his  career-  He 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  18,  1878. 

WILSON,  William  Edward,  educator,  was 
born  near  Zelienople,  Butler  co..  Pa.,  March  26, 
1847,  son  of  Francis  Thomas  and 
Mary  Ann  (Jlorrison)  Wilson.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Wilson,  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  William  of 
Orange,  who  for  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  was  rewarded  with  a 
grant  of  land  in  Cavau  count}'. 
Thomas'  son,  Hugh  Wilson,  emigrated 
to  America  about  1736,  and  settling 
on  land  in  Northampton  county.  Pa., 
built  there  a  flour  mill,  which  stood 
until  1857.  Jlembers  of  the  family 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  pol- 
itics and  on  the  judicial  bench.  j\Ir. 
Wilson  spent  his  early  years  on  his 
father's  farm,  working  on  it,  and 
attending  school  at  intervals.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  teach, 
and  he  was  connected  with  several  in- 
stitutions, both  as  teacher  and  scholar,  before  he  was 
finally  graduated  at  Monmouth  College  in  1873. 
From  1873  to  1875  he  was  teacher  of  natiiralsciences 
and  Greek  in  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  and 
for  one  term  he  was  acting  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  1875-76  he  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe; 
then  returning  to  America,  he  was  for  three  years 
principal  of  high  schools  at  North  Platte  and  Brown- 
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ville,  Neb.  In  1881  he  became  professor  of  natural 
science  In  the  college  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  but  this 
chair  he  resigned  inl8S4to  accept  a  position  as  teacher 
of  sciences  in  theStateNorraal  School  of  Rhodelsland. 
lu  addition  to  his  duties  as  teacher  of  biology  and 
pedagogy  in  this  institution  he  was  for  three  years 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Johnstown,  R.  I.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  served  until  1898.  Under  his  management  a 
training  department  was  established,  a  new  building 
erected  and  training  rendered  compulsory  for  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  Pawtucket  and  Provi- 
dence. Mr.  Wilson  was  married,  in  1881,  to  Florence 
M.,  daughter  of  Z.  D.  Ramsdell,  of  South  Carolina. 

EVANS,  Elisha  Nero,  clergyman,  was  born 
near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Jan.  19,  1857,  son  of  James 
Kirkham  and  Phoebe  (Waldrop)  Evans.  His  father, 
a  planter  by  occupation,  settled  on  Red  River,  Ar- 
kansas, in  1859,  and  enlisting  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice in  the  civil  war,  died  in  camp,  September,  1863. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  A.  D.  Waldrop,  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Evans  family  came  from  Eng- 
land early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Evans  was  educated  in  the 
country  schools  and  under  private  teachers.  After 
a  brief  business  experience  he  joined  the  Little 
Rock  conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South; 
was  a  circuit  preacher  for  three  years,  and  then  en- 
tering the  senior  class  of  Emory  College,  Oxford, 
Ga.,  took  a  special  course  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific departments  in  1883.  He  then  re-entered  the  min- 
istry, and  was  stationed  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  where  he 
founded  the  Wiufleld  Memorial  Church,  now  one  of 
the  leading  Methodist  churches  of  that  city,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  After  serving  there  and  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
he  was  for  one  year  presiding  elder  of  the  Monticello 
district,  the  youngest  presiding  elder  ever  in  the 
Little  Rock  conference;  then  served  pastorates  at 
Little  Rock  a  second  time,  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
and  at  Monroe,  La. ,  four  years,  where  he  built  an 
elegant  church  and  parsonage  at  a  cost  of  §35,000. 
In  December,  1898,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Caron^ 
delet  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  wide  reader  and  a  force- 
ful preacher.  Dealing  with  the  prevailing  conditions 
and  problems  of  present-day  life, 
his  sermons  are  eminently  practical 
and  suited  to  the  popular  under- 
standing. The  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  outside  his  own 
denomination  was  well  expressed 
by  Dr.  L.  P.  Bowen,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Monroe,  La., who 
at  the  time  Mr.  Evans  took  his 
departure  from  that  place  said: 
"For  four  3-ears  Mr.  Evans  has 
stood  before  his  people  for  a 
common  Christianity,  and  his  pul- 
pit has  been  eloquent  for  brother- 
hood. .  .  .  All  other  churches 
honor  him  as  much  as  his  own. 
We  love  him  as  an  honest  Meth- 
odist; we  love  him  more  widely  as 
''^^^-■•-'^■^  a  brother  in  all  the  fundamentals  of 
universal  fellowship."  Mr.Evans  was  married  in  Oc- 
tober, 1884,  to  MoUie,  daughter  of  Col.  W.  F.Trippe, 
of  Desha  county.  Ark.;  second,  in  October,  1894,  to 
Porter  Lucy,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Sanders,  a  prom- 
inent physician  and  capitalist  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

RANDAIili,  Robert  Richard,  philanthropist, 
was  bom  probably  in  New  Jersey  about  1750,  sou  of 
Thomas  Randall,  a  prominent  New  York  merchant. 
He  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  Marine  Society, 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  1775. 


He  died  in  1797.  Robert  is  known  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  sea  in  early  life,  and  in  the  records  he 
is  spoken  of  as  a  merchant  and  shipmaster,  being 
uniformly  styled  "captain "by  his  contemporaries, 
both  historically  and  in  the  recorded  proceedings  of 
the  trustees  appointed  by  him.  In  1771  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Marine  Society  of  New  York,  an 
organization  for  tlie  relief  of  indigent  and  distressed 
masters  of  vessels,  their  widows  and  orplians,  and 
in  1778  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  June  5,  1790, 
Capt.  Randall  bought  from  Baron  Poelnitz  a  large 
piece  of  property  known  as  the  Minto  farm,  now 
lying  in  the  15lh  ward  of  New  York 
city,  the  southern  boundary'  of  which 
marked  the  northern  termination  of 
Broadway,  about  where  Grace  Church 
now  stands.  It  contained  over  twenty- 
one  acres,  and  its  mansion,  which  had 
been  erected  by  Lieut.-Gov.  Andrew 
Elliot,  was  Capt.  Randall's  home  from 
1790  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
June  5,  1801.  In  his  will  Capt.  Randall 
"gave  $10,000  worth  of  stock,  four  lots 
in  the  1st  ward  of  the  city,  and  the 
Minto  farm,  to  found  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  a  home  for  aged  or  infirm  sail- 
ors, naming  as  trustees  the  chancellor  of 
New  York  state, the  mayor  and  recorder 
of  New  York  city,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, and  the  senior  clergymen  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches 
of  New  York.  Though  founded  in 
1801  and  incorporated  Feb.  6,  1806, 
owing  to  litigation  absolute  control  of 
the  property  could  not  be  obtained  until 
1831.  In  the  meantime  the  growth  of 
the  city  had  made  it  more  profitable 
to  rent  the  property  and  locate  the 
institution  elsewhere.  The  necessary 
amendment  of  the  charter  to  this  effect  was  secured 
April  19,  1838;  the  present  site  near  New  Brighton, 
Stateu  Island,  was  selected  in  May,  1831;  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  Oct.  31st  of  that  year,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  Aug.  1,  1833.  In  1834  the  remains  of 
Capt.  Randall  were  re-interred  on  Staten  Island,  and 
in  1884  a  large  statue  in  bronze  by  St.  Gaudens  (see 
illustration)was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  grounds 
of  the  institution  he  had  founded.  The  total  number 
of  persons  admitted  to  the  home  up  to  June  1,  1901, 
was  4,833,  of  whom  900  were  remaining  at  that  time. 
Sailors'  Sniig  Harbor  now  (1901)  comprises  nearly  300 
acres  of  land,  eight  large  dormitories  with  accomoda- 
tions for  1,000,  a  sanitarium,  hospital,  church,and  offl- 
cers' residences,  comprisingaboutfortybuildingsinall. 
JOHNSON,  Frederick  Charles,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Marquette,  Green  Lake  co..  Wis.,  March  2, 
1853,  son  of  Wesley  and  Henrietta  (Green)  Johnson. 
He  is  descendedfromWilliam  Johnson,  of  NewHaven, 
Conn.,  who  emigrated  from  England,  about  1660. 
Rev.  Jacob  .lohnson,  great-grandfatherof  Frederick, 
was  one  of  the  hardy  adventurers  from  Connecticut, 
who  in  the  eighteenth  century  settled  the  historic 
Wj^oming  valley,  and  for  a  score  of  years  defended 
their  homes  against  the  continued  opposition  of 
hostile  Indians  and  of  the  less  savage,  but  no  less 
hostile,  white  claimants  under  the  Pennsylvania  pro- 
prietary government.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  outspoken  advocates  of  American  liberty  as 
shown  by  utterances  made  by  him  to  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1768,  when  present  as  an  Indian  mission- 
ary at  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nation 
Indians  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Frederick  C.  Johnson 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
whither  his  parents  removed  in  1853,  but  returned 
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to  Wisconsin,  to  enter  Ripon  College,  where  he  took 
a  partial  course  with  the  class  of  1873.  Beginning 
with  1871  he  had  a  business  training  of  about  ten 
years  in  Wilkes-Barre,  meanwhile  contributing  to 
local  papers,  and  doing  special  correspondence  from 
the  coal  regions  for  the  Chicago  "Tribune."  He 
also  spent  a  year  iu  Chicago  as  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  that  newspaper,  and  is  still  on  that  jour- 
nal's list  of  correspondents.  He  then  took  a  three 
years'  course  iu  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  iu  1883, 
but  took  up  journalism,  purchasing  a  half  interest  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  "Record."  the 
first  daily  newspaper  established 
iu  that  city,  with  which  he  is 
still  (1901)  connected.  He  is  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  hoard 
of  trade,  the  New  England  So- 
ciety, the  Westmoreland  Club, 
the  Wyoming  Historical  Society, 
of  which  he  is  treasurer.aud  otlier 
historical  societies,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  the  Lu- 
zerne County  jMedical  Society, 
the  State  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis, the  Republican  Coun- 
tyCommittee,  the  Wyoming  Com- 
inemoralive  Association,  of  which 
he  is  secretary,  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  the  State 
and  National  Editorial  associa- 
tions, the  Masonic  fraternity.  Brotherhood  of  St.  An- 
drew, Sons  of  the  Revolution,  etc.  For  several  years 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  api>ointed  by  the  state 
board  of  public  charities  to  inspect  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Luzerne  county,  and  in  1901  was  appointed 
by  the  county  one  of  its  jail  commissioners.  Dr. 
Johuson  was  married  at  Oslikosh.  Wis.,  June  25, 
1885,  to  Georgia,  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  and  Harriet 
(Green)  Post.     They  have  three  children. 

ADLER,  Samuel,  rabbi  and  author,  was  born 
at  Worms,  German}'.  Dec.  3,  1809,  son  of  Isaac  Ad- 
ler,  an  associate  rabbi  in  Worms.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  in  Biblical  and  post- 
Biblical  literature  from  his  father,  but  upon  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  which  occurred  in  1822,  continued  his 
studies  in  the  Talmudical  colleges  of  his  native  city, 
and  afterwards  at  Frankfort-onthe-Main.  Notwith- 
standing his  being  subjected  to  waut  and  privation, 
he  at  the  same  time  attended  the  high  scliools  of 
those  cities,  pursuing  there  general  and  classical 
studies.  Having  graduated  at  the  Frankfort  Gym- 
nasium, he  entered  the  University  of  Bonn  (1831), 
and  later  that  of  Giessen,  from  which  iu  183G  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  then  became  a 
•preacher  and  assistant  rabbi  iu  Worms.  In  1842  he 
was  elected  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  congregation  of 
Alzey,  and  filled  this  position  until  1857.  During 
this  period  he  attended  tlie  three  great  rabbiuical 
conferences  held  in  Brunswick  (1844),  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (1845),  and  Breslau  (1846),  respectively, 
taking  each  time  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
-  ings.  In  1857  the  congregation  Emanu-El,  in  New 
York  city,  invited  him  to  succeed  Dr.  L.  Merz- 
bacher,  who  had  died  some  time  previously,  in  the 
ofBce  of  rabbi.  In  compliance  with  this  proposition 
Samuel  Adler  arrived  in  New  York  city  (March, 
1857),  and  was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  congregation 
until  1874,  in  which  year  he  was  relieved  from  offi- 
cial duties,  and  was  made  rabbi  emeritus,  receiving 
a  handsome  life  pension.  Samuel  Adler  was  a  pro- 
found scholar  of  the  Talmud  and  of  Judaism.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Germany  he  energetically  worked  for 


the  removal  of  .the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion in  the  lower  and  higher  schools  of  Worms  on 
equal  terms  with  Protestantism  and  Catholicism, 
promoted  religious  instruction,  and  was  the  initiator 
of  a  number  of  charitable  institutions.  An  untiring 
student  throughout  his  life,  he  belonged  to  the  so- 
CiiUed  historico-critical  school  in  the  science  of  Ju- 
daism, and  contributed  many  articles  to  learned 
periodicals.  Of  these  the  more  important  are: 
"  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Sadduceeism," 
"Jewish  Conference  Papera"  (New  York,  1880), 
and  "Benedictions"  (New  York,  1882).  A  collec- 
tion of  some  of  these  articles  he  issued  in  1886,  un- 
der the  general  Hebrew  title,  "  Robez  'al  Yad."  He 
was  married,  in  1843,  to  Henrietta  Frankforter. 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  sons, 
Feli.x  and  Isaac,  occupy  prominent  positions  in  tlie 
respective  fields  of  their  activity,  the  first  as  au  edu- 
cator and  reformer,  the  second  as  a  phj'sician. 
Samuel  Adler  died  in  New  York,  June  9,  1891. 

ADLER,  Isaac,  phj-sician  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Alzey,  Germany,  in  1849,  son  of  Rabbi 
Samuel  and  Henrietta  (Frankforter)  Adler.  He  came 
to  America,  together  with  the  family  of  his  father,  in 
1857.  Upon  graduation  at  Columbia  College  in 
1868  he  returned  to  Europe  and  studied  medicine  in 
the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  Prague  and 
Berlin.  He  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Heidel- 
berg in  ISTl.  In  1892  he  was  made  professor  of 
clinical  patliology  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
Medical  School,  and  six  years  later  (1898)  was 
also  elected  consulting  physician  to  the  Montefiore 
Home,  and  visiting  physician  and  pathologist  to  the 
German  Hospital.  Adler  published  a  number  of 
scientific  medical  monographs,  one  of  which.  "Ob- 
servations on  Cardiac  Syphilis"  (New  York  "Medical 
Journal,"  (l.xxiii.,  577),  has  been  translated  into 
French  in  "  Revue  Generale  de  Clinique  et  de  Thera- 
pie"  (xii.,  818-824,  Paris,  1898).  He  was  married, 
in  1874,  to  Frida,  daughter  of  Morris  Grumhaber. 

TRUXTON  (or  Truxtun),  William  Talbot, 
naval  officer,  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  March 
11,  1834.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Truxtun,  was 
a  distinguished  naval  commander.  The  grandson 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1841,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy,  which  he  attended 
for  one  year,  as  a  passed  midshipman  iu  1847.  In 
1847-48  he  cruised  in  the  Brandy- 
■nine  on  the  Brazil  station  and  re- 
turned in  conmiaud  of  the  prize 
slaver  Independence.  In  1849-52 
he  served  on  the  Pacific  station 
in  the  ship  Supply;  iu  1853  iu  the 
brig  Dolphin,  assisting  iu  laying 
the  Atlantic  cable,  and  in  1854 
with  the  Strain  expedition,  which 
surveyed  a  route  for  a  ship  canal 
across  the  isthmus  ot  Darieu.  On 
Sept.  15,  1855,  he  was  promoted 
to  master  and  lieutenant,  and  in 
1859-60,  during  the  Paraguayan 
war,  he  served  in  the  brig  Perry. 
In  1861  he  became  commander 
and  lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1862,  serving 
throughout  the  civil  war  in  the  Dale,  Alabama, 
Chocura  and  Tacony,  of  the  north  Atlantic 
squadron,  and  participating  in  the  operations  in  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina;  in  various  engagements 
with  Confederate  batteries ;  in  the  capture  of 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  in  both  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher.  In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  commander 
and  took  charge  of  coal  shipments  for  the  navy  in 
1866-67;  commanded  the  sloop  Jamestown  in  the 
Pacific  squadron  in  1868-70,  and  was  ordnance  offi- 
cer of  the  Boston  navy  yard  in  1871-73.     Iu  1873  he 
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was  promoted  to  captain;  commanded  the  Brooklyn 
in  1873-74,  and  the  flag- ship  of  the  South  Atlantic 
station  in  1874-75.  He  was  a  member  of  the  hoard 
of  inspectors  in  1876-77,  and  during  the  next  four 
years  served  at  the  Boston  and  Norfolk  navy  yards; 
became  commodore  in  1882  and  in  1885-86  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard.  He  was  re- 
tired, March  11,  1886,  being  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  three  weeks  before,  but  without  having 
his  promotion  confirmed  in  the  interval.  Com. 
Truxton  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  35,  1887. 

PLYMPTON,  Gilbert  Metier,  banker,  was 
born  at  Fort  Wood,  Bedloe's  island,  New  York 
harbor,  Jan.  15,  1835,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza 
Matilda  (Livingston)  Plympton.  His  father  (b.  March 
24,  1787;  d.  June  5,  1860),  was  a  soldier,  who 
served  in  the  war  of  1812  as  lieutenant;  in  the 
Seminole  war,  Florida,  as  major,  and  in  the  Mexican 
war  as  lieutenant-colonel,  receiving  the  brevet  of 
colonel  for  gallant  service  at  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo.  His  education  was  begun  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minneapolis,  under  the  chaplain  of  the  post,  and 
continued  in  a  private  school  at  Sacket  Harbor. 
During  his  fathers  absence  in  Mexico  he  was  sent 
to  the  bouse  of  his  uncle,  Gerard  W,  Livingston,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  studied  there,  entering  ShurtlefE 
College,  Illinois,  upon  his  father's  return  and  ap- 
pointment to  Jefferson  ban-acks,  Missouri.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  for  a  time  at  John  Sedgwick's 
school,  New  York  city,  and  after  reading  law  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  November,  1860.  He  then 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  was  graduated  in  1863.  Beginning 
with  a  general  practice  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
many  of  the  important  litigations  of  the  time,  princi- 
pally in  the  Federal  courts.  In  1889,  having  earned 
an  independent  fortune,  and  finding  his  health  im- 
paired by  overwork,  he  retired  from  active  practice. 
In  1892  he  organized,  with  his  present  partners,  the 
well-known  banking  house  of  Redmond,  Kerr  & 
Co.,  which  now  has"  branch  offices  in  several  other 
cities.  Mr.  Plympton  has  declined  many  official 
positions,  though  he  has  been  and  is  a  director  in  a 
number  of  corporations.  He  was  a  founder  and 
vice-president  of  the  St.  Nich- 
olas Club,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  L'nion,  Metropolitan, 
Riding,  Westchester  County 
and  New  York  Yacht  clubs; 
Sons  of  the  Revolution;  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Ware;  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art, 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  St. 
Nicholas,  New  York  His- 
torical, Zoological,  Botan- 
ical, American  Historical  and 
other  prominent  societies. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodicals  and  is 
the  author  of  several  pam- 
phlets, among  them  a  mono- 
graph on  the  life  of  his  father 
and  a  sketch  of  the  Plymp- 
ton family.  Mr.  Plympton 
was  married,  in  1863,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Linus 
W.  Stevens,  a  well-known  merchant  of  New  York 
city,  and  the  first  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment.  They 
nave  one  daughter,  Mary  Livingston  Plympton. 

GRIFFITH,  Jefferson  Davis,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  at  Jackson,  Mo. ,  Feb.  12,  1850, 
son  of  Richard  and  Sarah  B.  (Whitfield)  Griffith.  His 
father  was  a  lite-long  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
a  brigadier-general  of  the  Confederate  army,  who 
was  killed  at  Savage  station,  Va.,  June  29,  1862. 
He  was  educated  at  Summerville,  Miss.,  by  Thomas 


H.  Gathright,  then  considered  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cators of  the  South.  He  attended  the  Bellevue 
Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  New  York  in  1871.  He  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  as  an  interne  on  Oct,  1,  1871, 
and  filled  the  position  with  credit  and  success  for 
two  years.  In  January,  1873,  he  went  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  physiology  in  the  Kansas  City 
Medical  College,  with  which  institution  he  has  been 
connected  ever  since,  having  held  the  chair  of  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  surgery  since  1888.  In  1887 
he  gave  up  the  general  practice 
of  medicine  in  order  to  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  consul- 
tation, office  and  surgical  work. 
He  is  visiting  surgeon  to  St. 
Joseph's,  All  Saints'  and  Ger- 
man hospitals,  and  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  Children's  Free 
Hospital.  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board 
of  health  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  was  its  .  president 
from  1889.  In  1889,  upon  the  . 
death  of  the  surgeon-general  ' 
of  the  state,  he  was  appointed 
to  that  position  by  Gov.  Fran- 
cis. Dr.  Griffith  is  a  member 
of  the  American,  Missouri  State 
and  Jackson  County  Medical 
associations  and  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association,  and  has 
made  many  valuable  contributions  on  the  subject  of 
surgery  to  various  medical  journals.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  and  in  politics  is  a  Democrat. 
He  was  married,  Jan.  28, 1880,  to  Sallie,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Comingo,  who  was  member  of  congress 
from  Missouri  in  1874. 

EVANS,  Frederick  William,  reformer  and 
author,  was  born  at  Leominster,  England,  June  9, 
1808,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  (White)  Evans.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  accompanied  his  father  and  brother 
to  America.  He  attended  school  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  studied  under  the  tuition  of  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who,  as  he  saj's,  taught  him  to  think. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  and  spent  all  his 
leisure  time  in  the  study  of  works  of  a  socialistic 
nature,  and  ultimately  adopted  views  kindred  to 
those  of  his  brother,  George  Henry  Evans  (1805-55), 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  land  re- 
forms in  tlie  United  States,  laboring  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  bank;  inalienable  homesteads; 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  Sunday;  general  bank- 
rupt laws;  laborers'  liens;  abolition  of  slavery  and 
imprisonment  for  debt.  So  enthusiastic  was  Fred- 
erick in  bis  ideas  of  social  equality  and  reform  that 
he  actually  walked  800  miles  from  New  York  to 
Massillon,  O.,  to  join  a  social  community.  In  1830 
he  joined  the  community  of  the  United  Society  of 
Believers  (Shakers)  at  ilount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  be- 
came prominent  among  them,  and  was  chosen  elder 
of  the  north  family,  'i'he  force  of  the  man  would 
have  made  him  a  leader  in  any  walk  of  life.  His 
enthusiasm  and  influence  were  great;  his  teach- 
ings considerably  modified  the  existing  belief  and 
added  new  dogmas  to  the  tenets  of  this  peculiar  sect, 
and  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Shakers 
in  the  United  States.  He  continually  wrote  and  lec- 
tured on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Shakers,  and 
published:  "Tests  of  Divine  Inspiration;  or.  The 
Rudimental  Principles  by  which  True  and  False 
Revelation  Can  be  Discriminated  "  (New  Lebanon, 
1853);  "  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Second  Appearing 
of  Christ  in  and  Through  the  Order  of  the  Female" 
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(Boston,  1853);  "Brief  and  Moral  Instructions  for 
the  Young"  (Worcester,  1858);  "Compendium  of 
the  Origin,  History,  Principles,  Government  and 
Doctrines  of  the  tjnited  Society  of  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing"  (New  York,  1859;  4lh 
ed.,  1867);  "  Autobiography  of  a  Shaker,  and  Rev- 
elation of  the  Apocalypse"  (Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
1869);  "  Shaker  Communism;  or.  Tests  of  Divine 
Inspiration"  (London,  1871);  "  Religious  Commun- 
ism: A  Lecture,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  W. 
Hepworth  Dixon"  (London,  1871) ;  "Ann  Lee"  (1871) ; 
"  Second  Appearing  of  Christ"  (1873);  "  The  Uni- 
versal Church"  (1873);  "Celibacy  from  the  Shaker 
Standpoint"  (1866);  "  Death  of  a  Prominent  Shaker 
in  the  Community  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y."  (1891).  He 
died  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1893. 

DOGG-ETT,  John  Locke,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  14,  1868,  son  of  Aristides 
and  Ann  Timothy  (Cleland)  Doggett.  His  father 
(1830-90),  a  native  of  Jacksonville,  a  graduate  of 
Jubilee  College,  Illinois,  and  a  noted  lawyer  of 
Florida,  served  throughout  the  Mexican  war  under 
Gen.  Scott,  and  through  the  civil  war  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  and  was  later  judge  of  the  county  court  of 
Duval  county,  chairman  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville. His  mother  (1823-93),  a  daughter  of  John  C. 
Cleland,  a  sugar  planter  of  Jamaica,  W.  I. ,  was  one  of 
the  three  founders  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital;  founder  of  the  Daniel 
Memorial  Orphanage,  Jackson- 
ville; Library  Association.  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  altogether  a 
woman  of  conspicuous  mental 
force  and  energj'.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor,  Thomas  Dog- 
gett, emigrated  to  America  in 
1693.  The  line  descends  through 
his  son,  John;  his  son,  Thomas; 
his  son,  Thomas;  his  son,  Simeon; 
his  son,  Simeon,  second,  and  his 
son,  John  Locke,  Mr.  Doggett's 
grandfather.  This  John  Locke 
Doggett  (1798-1844),  settled  in 
Floiida  in  1820,  was  one  of  the 
found  ere  of  Jacksonville,  presi- 
dent of  the  legislative  council  of 
the  territory  of  Florida  (1835-30), 
lawyer  and  circuit  judge  northern  district  Florida 
(1831-37).  He  died  in  1844,  a  man  of  much  promi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  Florida.  His  maternal 
great-great-grandfather  was  Andrew  TurnbuU,  a 
noted  lawyer  in  England,  and  the  moving  spirit  in 
connection  witli  Sir  William  Duncan  in  founding  the 
Mlnorcau  colony  at  New  Smyrna,  Fla.  These  emi- 
grants were  collected  by  Dr.  TurnbuU  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago  to  the  number  of  2,000,  and  brought  to 
New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  where  the  colony  was  established 
in  1767.  The  object  of  this  colony  was  the  growing  of 
indigo.  They  became  dissatisfied  before  their  contract 
expired,  and  finally,  after  nine  years  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  and  the  colonists  moved  to  St.  Augustine, 
1776,  where  they  permanently  settled.  Their  de- 
scendants are  to  be  found  among  the  most  promi- 
nent families  of  Florida.  John  L.  Doggett  was 
educated  at  private  schools,  and  at  the  East  Florida 
Seminary,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  in  1887.  Imme- 
diately after  graduation  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  criminal  court  of  record  at  Jacksonville,  and 
two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  same  position, 
entering  upon  the  study  of  law  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
November,  1890.  He  began  to  practice  three  years 
later,  and  in  1895  was  admitted  to  the  supreme  and 
Federal  courts  of  Florida.  On  June  17,  1897,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  record 
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at  Jacksonville,  and  although  the  youngest  presiding 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  in  Florida,  he  has  never- 
theless since  discharged  his  duties  with  conspicuous 
energy  and  ability.  Judge  Doggett  has  been  active 
in  military  affairs,  and  has  been  captain  of  the 
Metropolitan  light  infantry,  and  the  Jacksonville 
light  infantry,  botli  organized  in  his  native  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Seminole,  Florida  Country 
and  Florida  Yacht  clubs,  and  secretary  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Jacksonville.  On  June  10,  1890,  he 
was  married  to  Carrie  May,  daughter  of  Erskine 
Burton  Van  Deman,  of  Jacksonville.  They  have 
two  children,  Carita  Ann  Louisa  and  John  Locke 
Doggett,  Jr. 

HAYS,  Isaac,  physician,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  July  5,  1796,  son  of  Samuel  and  Richa 
(Gratz)  Hays.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  that  city.  The  son's  education  was  begun  under 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.D.,  and  continued  at 
the  University  of  Pennsj-lvauia,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1816.  On  leaving  college  he  entered 
his  father's  counting-house,  and  remained  for  about 
a  year,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1830.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  physical 
departments  of  medicine.  Dr.  Hays  became  eminent 
as  an  ophthalmist.  He  was  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing medical  institutions:  Infirmary  for  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  1832-37;  surgeon  to  Wills' 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  1834-54;  physician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orphans'  Asylum;  Philadelphia  Dis- 
pensaiy;  Southern  Dispensary,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
In  1835  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians; he  was  chairman  of  its  building  committee, 
censor,  and  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1849-53.  Hewasoneof  the 
originators  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1847;  its  treasurer  1848-53,  and  chairman  of  its 
committee  of  publication  1847-53,  also  chairman  of 
several  special  committees.  In  1848  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
to  the  convention  held  to  organize  the  state  medical 
society.  In  1827  he  assumed  an  editorial  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  "Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Sciences, "and  in  the  same  year  became 
editor-in-chief.  He  changed  its  title  to  "The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  Dr.  Billings, 
in  his  "Centennial  History  of  American  Jledical 
Literature,"  said:  "The  ninety-seven  volumes  of 
this  journal  need  no  eulogy.  From  this  file  alone, 
were  all  other  productions  of  the  press  for  the  last 
fifty  years  destroyed,  it  would  be  possible  to  repro- 
duce the  great  majority  of  the  real  contributions  of 
the  world  to  medical  science  during  that  period."  In 
1869  his  son.  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  became  associated 
with  him  as  editor  of  the  "  Journal."  In  1843  Dr. 
Hays  established  the  "  Medical  News,"  a  weekly 
publication,  and  in  1879  the  "Monthly  Abstract  of 
Medical  Science."  His  published  papers  include: 
"The  Forces  by  which  the  Blood  is  Circulated"; 
' '  Observations  on  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva"; 
"  Inflammation  of  the  Sclei-otica";  "  The  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Iritis"  (1836).  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Robert  Eglesfield  Griffith,  he  translated 
"Chronic  Phlegmasia"  and  "  Principles  of  Physio- 
logical Medicine,"  from  the  French  of  Broussais. 
He  also  published  a  new  edition  of  "  Wilson's 
American  Ornithology"  (1828);  "Select  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions  ";  a  collection  of  the  most 
valuable  memoirs  read  to  various  medico-chirurgical 
societies  (1831);  "A  Description  of  the  Inferior 
Maxilliaiy  Bones  of  Mastodons  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Genus  Tetracaulodon "  (1831);  Hoblyn's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Terms"  (1846;  new  ed.,  1855); 
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Lawrence's  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye " 
(1847;  3d  ed.,  1854),  and  Arnott's  "Elements  of 
Physics "  (1848).  He  wrote  the  chapter  on  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye"  for  the  "Practice  of  Medicine," 
by  Dr.  Dewees,  and  he  edited,  in  1843,  an  American 
edition  of  Sir  William  Lawrence's  treatise  on  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye."  In  the  third  edition  (1854)  Dr. 
Hays  placed  on  record  the  first  case  of  astigmatism 
published  in  America;  he  was  also  the  first  to  ob- 
serve color-blindness  as  a  pathological  condition. 
He  was  a  member,  and,  from  1825,  for  years  secre- 
tary of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia;  vice- 
president  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  first  president  of 
the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  Philadelphia;  cor- 
responding member  of  the  GynEECological  Society, 
Boston;  honorary  member  of  the  American  Oph- 
thalmological Society;  also  corresponding  member 
of  The  Medical  Society  of  Hamburg;  the  Societe 
Univei-selle  d'Ophthalmologie;  and  the  Congress 
Medicale  Internationale  de  Paris,  and  a  member  of 
many  other  scientific  bodies.  Dr.  Hays  was  mar- 
ried, in  1884,  to  Sarah  Minis  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  13,  1879. 

KEIiliOGG,  William,  jurist,  was  born  at  Kel- 
loggsville,  Ashtabula  co.,  O.,  July  8,  1814,  sun  of 
Amos  and  Paulina  (Dean)  Kellogg.  His  father  was 
distinguished  both  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a 
jurist.  His  mother  WAS  the  daughter  of  Walter  and 
Abigail  (Adams)  Dean,  and  a  descendant  of  Walter 
Dean,  who  was  captain  of  the  ISth  Massachusetts 
Continental  regiment,  and  served  through  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  finally  witnessing  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  received  a  common 
school  education,  and  studied  law.  In  1837  he  went 
from  Ohio  to  Canton,  111.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  soon  acquiring  an  extensive  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  advocate  and  general  practitioner.  He  served 
in  the  Illinois  legislature  during  1849  and  1850,  and 
was  for  three  years  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
that  state  (1853-56),  resigning  that  position  in  the 
latter  year,  when  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Illinois  to  the  35th  congress,  and  by  subse- 
quent re-elections  served  until  1863,  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  public  expenditures, 
government  expenditures,  and  the  judiciary,  as  well 
as  the  special  committee  of  thirty-three  on  the  re- 
bellious states.  He  was  a  close  friend  and  associate 
of  Pres.  Lincoln,  who,  in  1864,  appointed  him  TJ.  S. 
minister  to  Guatemala;  but  he  declined  the  honor. 
In  1866  Pres.  Johnson  made  him  chief-justice  of 
Nebraska  territory.  He  also  served  as  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  at  Peoria,  111. ,  of  the  5th  collection  dis- 
trict, the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Judge  Kellogg 
was  married  at  Canton,  111.,  to  Lucinda C,  daughter 
of  Ossian  M.  and  Mary  (Winans)  Ross,  of  that 
place.  His  children  were  Judge  William  Kellosg, 
Jr.,  John,  Pauline,  Emily  and  Lou  Kellogg.  He 
died  at  Peoria,  111.,  Dec.  20,  1872. 

HASKEXiIi,  Ella  Louise  (Knowles),  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Northwood,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  in 
1862,  daughter  of  David  and  Louisa  (Bigelow) 
Knowles.  As  a  girl  she  was  studious,  and  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  education  obtainable  at  her  country 
home,  entered  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  and  was 
graduated  in  1884  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  She  taught 
in  Helena,  Mont.  (1887-^8),  and  then  entered  a  law  of- 
fice, intending  to  resume  teaching,  but  before  the  va- 
cation expired  decided  to  resign  as  a  teacher.  Women 
were  not  permitted  to  practice  law  in  Montana,  and  it 
was  through  her  efiforts  that  a  bill  was  passed  in  the 
territorial  legislature  of  1889,  giving  them  that  privi- 
lege. She  was  the  first  woman  ever  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  state  (Dec.  28.  1889),  and  was  the 
first  to  hold  the  ofllce  of  notary  public.  Soon 
after  she  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  U.  S. 
district  and  circuit  courts,  and  the  department  of 
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the  interior.  Mrs.  Haskell  is  credited  with  re- 
ceiving the  largest  fee  ever  paid  a  woman  lawj^er, 
having  received  a  single  fee  of  $10,000  in  an  im- 
portant mining  case.  In  1892  she  was  nominated 
for  the  ofl[ice  of  attorney-general  of  the  state,  by  the 
Populist  party.  She  went  into  the  campaign  with 
great  obstacles  to  overcome,  as  it  was  the  first  year 
the  Populists  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  in  Montana. 
She  took  the  stump,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  she  was  an  orator  of  ability.  She  spoke  con- 
stantly for  two  months  to  crowded  houses,  and  ran 
5,000  votes  ahead  of  her  ticket,  which  in  a  state  of 
only  50,000  votes  was  not  an  inconsiderable  number. 
Her  Republican  opponent,  Hon.  H.  J.  Haskell,  being 
elected,  she  was  appointed  assistant  attorney-general, 
and  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  hold  such 
an  ofiice.  She  filled  the  office  for  four  years  to  the 
eminent  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  state,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  was  sent  to  Washington  and  was 
successful  in  handling  litigation  in  the  department  of 
the  interior,  involving  state  lands  of  the  value  of  more 
than  §300,000.  In  1895  ,in  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  she  was 
married  to  Hon.  H.  J.  Haskell.  In  1896  Mrs.  Haskell 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Populist  county  convention  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  county,  in  which  Helena  is  situated, 
to  the  Populist  state  convention  and  to  the  Populist 
national  convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  their  proceedings. 
She  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  women's  suf- 
frage plank  in  the  Populist 
state  platform  of  that  year, 
after  a  bard  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention.  At 
the  national  Populist  con- 
vention in  St.  Louis  she 
was  elected  a  member  of 
the  national  committee,  a 
position  which  she  held 
for  four  years.  She  is  the 
only  woman  ever  elected 
a  delegate  to  a  national 
convention  from  Montana. 
In  1898  she  took  the  stump 
for  the  Populist-Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  jointly 
with  the  Silver  Republi- 
cans made  a  campaign  of 
Cascade  county.  Mrs.Has- 
kell  has  been  prominent 
in  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  having  been 
state  president  of  the  association,  and  having  ad- 
dressed two  national  women's  suffrage  conven- 
tions in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1897  she  addressed 
the  legislature  of  Montana  upon  the  subject.  She 
is  largely  interested  in  mining  and  mining  liti- 
gation, and  is  an  associate  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  In  June,  1900,  she 
attended  the  international  mining  congress  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  as  a  delegate,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  congress.  Mrs. 
Haskell  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Populist  county 
convention  held  in  Helena  in  1900,  and  to  the 
Populist  state  convention  held  in  the  same  city,  in 
which  she  served  upon  important  committees,  and 
nominated  Hon.  .Tames  Donovan  for  attorney-general 
of  Mdntana.  She  spoke  from  the  public  platform  for 
several  weeks  in  the  fall  of  1900,  in  behalf  of  the 
Fusion  ticket  in  Montana. 

DAVENPORT,  Homer  Calvin,  cartoonist,  was 
bom  at  Silverton, Marion  co..  Ore.,  March 8, 1867,  son 
of  Timothy  Woodbridge  and  Flora  (Geer)  Davenport. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  but  devoted 
considerable  time  to  politics.  His  mother,  who  died 
when  he  was  but  three  and  a-half  years  old,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Geer,  of  Waldo  hills. 
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Oregon.     He  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  although  he  made  many  attempts 
to  get  into  a  successful  business  for  himself,  he 
seemed  to  fail  in  ever3'thing  he  attempted  to  do.    In 
1892  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  received 
employment  on  the  "Examiner."     During  his  next 
three  years'  work  on  this  paper  lie  became  so  skillful 
with  his  pen  that  he  was  brought  to  New  York  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  in  1895.     Suice  tlien  his  cartoons 
in  the  New  York  "  Journal "  have  given  him  a  world- 
wide reputation.    In  1897  his  work  caused  an  attempt 
to  pass  an  anti-cartoon  bill  in  tlve  New  York  legisla- 
ture. He  originated  tlieMark 
Hanua$-mark  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  figure  which  repre- 
sents the  trusts.     In  writing 
of  the   latter    Prof.    Harry 
Tlnirston  Peck,  editor  of  tlie 
' '  Bookman, "  says:   ' '  There 
is  something  so  outrageous 
about  the  conception  which 
Mr.     Davenport    has    thus 
worked   out  as  to  make  it 
fully  as  hideous  as  the  artist 
had  intended  it  to  be.     It 
represents  violence,  lawless- 
ness and   oppression,  unre- 
lieved by  intellect  or  mercy, 
or   kindliness    of   any  sort 
whatever.     It    is    a    whole 
political  plea  in  itself,  ap- 
pealing through  tlie  shudder 
whicli  it  excites  to  every  one 
wlio  sees  it,by  rousing  in  Inm 
an  intense  antagonism,  for  it  is  the  apotlieosis  of  the  re- 
pulsive.  What  interests  us  greatly  is  the  undoubted 
fact  that  when  it  is  drawn  by  any  other  pen  than  Mr. 
Davenport's  it  becomes  purely  commonplace,  and  has 
no  power  to  affect  one  in  the  least."    A  collection  of 
his  cartoons  was  published  in  1898,  and  he  is  tlie 
author  of  "The  Bell  of  Silverton"  (1899);  "Other 
Stories  of  Oregon  "  (1900),  and  "  The  Dollar  and  tlie 
Man"  (1900).     Mr.  Davenport  was  married,  in  Clii- 
cago,  Sept.  7, 1893,  to  Daisy,  daughter  of  Robert  A. 
Moore,  of  San  Francisco.     "They  have  two  children: 
Homer  Clyde  and  Mildred  Davenport. 

EATON,  Cyrus,  educator  and  author,  was  born 
at  Framinghara,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1T84,  son  of  Benja- 
min and  Slary  (Stacey)  Eaton.  His  father  fought 
in  the  revolutionary  war;  he  was  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker, and  dying  when  his  son  Cyrus  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  This  he  did  by  assisting  his 
brother  in  the  shoemaking  business,  by  working  on 
a  farm  and  in  a  brick-field.  He  had  early  been  sent 
to  a  district  school,  was  for  three  months  at  a  gram- 
mar school  and  for  the  rest  was  self-taught.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  tauglit  the  scliool  at  Southboro— 
whither  his  mother  had  removed  with  her  family — 
for  a  year,  and  in  180-1  went  to  TVarren,  Me.,  where 
he  was  a  teacher  for  forty  years.  In  1806  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Lermond.  Wliile  teaching  he  was 
an  industrious  student  of  the  higher  brandies.  "Mas- 
ter" Eaton,  as  he  was  always  called,  introduced 
grammar  as  a  branch  of  study  into  the  Warren 
schools.  The  last  twelve  yeare  of  his  life  as  a 
teacher  were  spent  at  the  Warren  Academy.  Having 
lost  liis  eyesight,  witli  tlie  assistance  of  his  daughter, 
Emily,  a-  crippled  invalid,  he  prepared  "  Tlie 
Annals  of  Warren,  Me.;  A  Narration  of  Events 
from  1605  to  1850  "(1851).  He  contributed  to  the 
"Christian  Register"  and  otlier  periodicals  and  a 
few  years  later  began  his  second  book,  a  "History 
of  Thomaston,  Me."  (1865).  He  was  town  clerk  for 
thirteen  years;  justice  of  the  peace  for  thirty-two; 
assessor  for  nine  years;  a  representative  to  the  legisla- 


ture for  five  years,  and  in  1826  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention whicli  framed  the  constitution  of  Maine  as 
a  separate  state.  In  1848  Bowdoin  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  and  in  1851 
he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Wisconsin  Historical  societies,  and  a 
resident  member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 
A  memoir  of  him,  "A  Remarkable  Self-made  Man," 
was  publislied  by  John  Langdon  Sibley.  He  died 
at  AVarren,  Me.,  Jan.  21,  1875. 

BROWN,  Thomas  McKee,  P.  E.  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1841,  son  of 
James  and  Margaret  (O'Farrell)  Brown.     He  was 
educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  liis  native 
city,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  wliere 
he  was  graduated  in   1864.     Having  pursued   the 
usual  course  of  study  at  the  General  Tlieological 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  he  was  ordered  deacon 
July  3,  1865,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  Feb.  35, 
1866,  both  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter.     He  was  as- 
sistant minister  of  the  Churcli  of  the  Annunciation, 
New  York  city,  and  St.  John's  Cliurch,  Brookl3'n, 
for  one  year  eacli,  and  for  another  year  was  in  charge 
of  Trinity  Church,  East  New  York.     He  tlien  be- 
came assistant  to  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  York,  and  while  here  he  de- 
tennined  to  found  a  church,  wliose  aim  should  be 
the  revival,  adaptation  and  practical  execution  of 
ritual  ideas,  embracing  music,  vestments,  rites  and 
usages,  as  they  were  in  tlie  early  days  of  the  church. 
The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  Church  of  St.  Maiy 
the  Virgin,  erected  on  West  Forty-sixth  street.     On 
Dec.  8,  1870,  occurred  the  fiist  of  those  daily  cele- 
brations of  tlie  holy  communion  which,  for  some 
time,  that  parish  alone,  in  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
maintained  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  much 
hostile  criticism.     This  was  a  great  gain  for  the 
cause  of  catholic  principle  and  custom,  and  if  notli- 
iug  more  had  been  accomplished,  would  entitle  the 
parish  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.     That  the  example  set  in  this  respect  has 
borne  abundant  fruit  is  shown  bj'  the  fact  tliatat  no 
less  than  fifteen  altars  in  New  York  city  is  the 
daily  sacrifice   offered,   and 
among  them  seven  in  parish 
churches.    The  membership 
and  activities  of  the  church 
so  increased  as  to  make  nee 
essary  the  erection  of  an  edi- 
fice better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  parish,  and  the  present 
St.  Jlary's  on  West  Forty- 
sixthandForty-sevenlh'Street 
was    consecrated    in    1896. 
Father  Brown  maybe  said  to 
have  been  a  pioneer  in  what 
is   termed   the    catholic   re- 
vival in  this  country.  Strong 
in  his  conviction  that  ancient 
and   catholic  doctrines  and 
principles  were  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  church,  it  was 
his  life  work  to  inculcate  and 
exemplify  them  by  means  of 
teachings,  services  and  ritual , 
which,  wliether  ornate  or  plain,  were  always  dignified 
and  inspiring,  and  his  work  remains  as  an  everlasting 
memorial  to  a  li  fe  well  spent.    His  personality  was  es- 
pecially attractive.his  very  presence  and  aspect  being 
indicative  of  the  man.     He  was  tall,  very  strong  and 
masculine;  his  complexion  was  fresh  and  warm;  his 
manuerscordial.direct  and  simple;liis  bright  blue  eyes 
■were  lighted  up  not  only  with  kindliness  but  with 
frankness  and  Celtic  liumor.     His  bearing  was  singu- 
larly soldierly  and  military,  and  always  suggested  the 
knightliness  of  his  nature.     His  sincerity  in  every 
direction  was  absolutely  convincing  and  his  piety, 
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while  it  was  singularly  free  from  affectations  and 
pretensions,  was  very  profound  and  true,  and  it  never 
shone  out  more  gloriously  than  at  the  end,  when,  as 
one  of  his  friends  remarked,  "in  the  act  of  dying 
he  seemed  like  a  conqueror."  Father  Brown  was 
married,  Feb.  7,  1867,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Scott,  of  New  York  city.  Two  sons, 
Thomas  McKee  and  Harold  McCleave  Brown,  sur- 
vive him.     He  died  Dec.  19,  1898. 

STALLO,  John  Bernard,  jurist  and  philosopher, 
wasbornatSeirhausen,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  JIarch 
16,  1823.  Such  was  his  precocity  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  prepared  to  enter  a  university.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  at  Vechta,  for  the  profession  of 
teaching,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1839, 
settling  in  Cincinnati,  where  there  was  a  large 
German  colony.  Here  he  published  a  spelling 
and  reading  book  in  the  German  language,  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  refer  in  later  years  as  his 
"most  brilliant  literary  success."  After  having 
charge  of  a  private  school  for  a  few  months  he  be- 
came a  teacher  in  St.  Xavier's  College.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  phj-sics 
and  chemistry  in  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.Y.  Resigning  in  1847,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849. 
He  soon  acquired  a  large  practice  and  in  1853  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
of  Cincinnati.  He  was  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  in  all  its  forms  and  his  main 
juridic  laurels  were  won  in  connection  with  cases 
where  liberal  issues  were  coucevned.  He  had  a  grasp 
and  appreciation  of  our  political  institutions  that 
was  and  even  still  is  rare,  and  he  was  a  leader  in 
tariff,  civil  service  and  political  reform,  his  influence 
being  exerted  chiefly  through  contributions  to  the 
press.  A  true  independent,  he  left  one  political 
party  for  another  at  the  call  of  his  conscience.  In 
1863  he  presided,  at  the  lisk  of  his  life,  at  a  meeting 
where  Wendell  Phillips  spoke  in  favor  of  emancipa- 
tion, though  he  abhorred  Phillips'  disunion  senti- 
ments. He  took  part  in  the  liberal  Republican 
movement  of  1872  and  in  the  campaign  for  Grover 
Cleveland  in  1884,  his  services 
in  the  latter  instance  being  rec- 
ognized by  his  appointment,  in 
1885,  as  U.  S.  minister  to  the 
court  of  Italy.  When  his  ofii- 
cial  term  expired  in  March, 
1889,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Florence.  His  house  in 
Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  intel- 
lectual centres  of  that  city,  and 
artists,  musicians,  authors  and 
scientists  were  particularly  wel- 
come within  its  walls.  Though 
he  published  but  few  volumes, 
they  have  great  importance. 
His  "General  Principles  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature  "  (1848) 
recorded  "a  digest  of  the  views 
of  many  German  philosophers, 
which  were  at  that  time  a  sealed 
book  to  most  American  read- 
ers." His  '  'Concepts  and  Theo- 
ries of  Modern  Physics"  (1882;  2d  ed.,  1884)  is  called 
"  tlie  profoundest  and  most  original  work  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  science  that  has  appeared  in  this  country — 
a  work  which  ranks  with  anything  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Europe  and  which  showed  a  firm  and  in- 
dependent grasp  of  what  are  now  acknowledged 
principles  of  scientific  criticism  at  a  time  when  these 
were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  majority  of 
scientists."  His  last  work,  "Reden,  Abhandlungen 
und  Briefe"  (1893)  contains  essays  on  such  subjects 
as  the  "Future  of  the  English  Language  in  America"; 
"  Instruction  in  German  in  Public  Schools";  "Materi- 
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alism"  and  "Fundamental  Notions  of  Physical 
Science."  Judge  Stallo  was  manied  and  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  He  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Jan. 
6,  1900. 

PETERS,  George  Absalom,physician,  wasborn 
at  Bennington,  Vt.,  May  12,  1821,  son  of  Absalom 
and  Harriet  H.  (Hatch)  Petei-s,  and  grandson  of  Gen. 
Absalom  Peters,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1780. 
His  father,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
Princeton  Seminary,  was  for  five  years  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Bennington,  and  subsequently  for  twelve 
years  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  first  editor  of  its 
magazine.  He  was  afterwards 
pastor  of  aCongregational church 
at  Williamstown,'Mass.,  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
editorial  and  philanthropic  work. 
In  1825  he  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  New  York  city.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  his  son,  George 
A., was  sent  to  Yale.  On  account 
of  pecuniaiy  embarrassment  of 
the  family  he  did  not  complete 
his  course  there,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  freshman  year  obtained  em- 
ployrnent  in  a  mercantile  house 
at  Keeseville,  N.  Y .  Subsequent- 
ly he  assisted  his  father  in  his 
editorial  work  on  the  "Biblical 
Repository,  Eclectic  Magazine," 
etc.  He  then  went  to  Liver- 
pool, England,  where  he  remained  for  about  one 
year.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  city  he  entered 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  medical 
department  of  Columbia  College,  and  was  graduated 
with  honor  in  1840.  He  was  then  appointed  resident 
surgeon  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  received 
his  graduating  honors  from  that  institution  in  1848. 
Dr.  Peters  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  in  1837,  when  St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  organ- 
ized, he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  to  accept  that  of  consulting  surgeon. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  medical  board  and  con- 
sulting surgeon  in  the  Presb3-terian  Hospital  and  the 
AVoman's  fiospital;  consulting  surgeon  in  the  New 
York  Hospital;  stu'geon  in  the  Episcopal  Orphan 
Asylum,  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Mary's,  and  was  con- 
nected with  several  other  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
He  was  also  trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;  an  active  member  of  the  Yale  Alumni 
Association,  and  president  of  the  University  Club. 
Williams  and  Yale  colleges  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  ]M.A.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine;  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society;  the  Pathological  Society;  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society;  and  the  Century, 
Union  League  andUniversity  clubs,  being  president 
of  the  last  from  1888  to  1891.  On  April  10,  1849,  Dr. 
Peters  was  married  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Geo.  Cog- 
gill,  of  New  York  city.  Mrs.Peters  died  in  1873.  His 
only  daughter  became  tlie  wife  of  Horace  Hatch 
Chittenden.    He  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

POTTER,  Henry,  jurist,  was  born  in  Gran- 
ville county,  N.  C,  in  1765.  He  received  a  liberal 
education  and  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Jefferson  U.  S. 
judge  of  the  5th  circuit;  in  1802  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  the  state  of  North  Car- 
olina, which  position  he  held  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Univereity  of  North 
Carolina  from  1799  until  his  death.  Judge  Potter 
was  the  author  of  "  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  " 
(1816),  and  was  associated  with  John  L.  Taylor  and 
Bartlett  Yancey  in  the  compilation  of  a  revision  of 
the  "Law  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina"  (2  vols., 
1821).     He  died  at  Fayelteville,  N.C.,  Dec.  20,  1857, 
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THACHEB,  Thomas  Anthony,  educator, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  11,  1815,  son  of 
Peter  and  Anne  (Parks)  Thaclier.  His  father  was 
descended  from  Tiiomas  Tliacher,  first  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  his  mother, 
from  Tliomas  Buckingliam,  of  Saybrook,  Conn., 
one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  Hartford,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity with  high  honors  in  1835.  During  the  fol- 
lowing three  yeai-s  he  taught  school  in  Connecticut 
and  Georgia,  becoming,  in  1838,  tutor  of  Latin  at 
Yale.  After  teaching  for  four  years  in  this  capacity 
he  was  advanced  to  the  assistant  professorship  of 
Latin  language  and  literature  (1843),  and  in  the 
following  year  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  for 
travel  and  study.  He  made  a  tour  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  German  capital, 
carefully  observing  the  methods  used  in  the  Gym- 
nasium and  University  of  Berlin,  for  awhile  acting  as 
tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  and 
his  cousin,  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Returning 
to  Yale  in  1845,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  assistant 
professor,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  James  L. 
Kingsley,  in  1851,  he  became  full  professor,  retain- 
ing the  office  until  his  death,  when  he  was  the  old- 
est member  of  the  faculty  in  point  of  continuous 
service.  He  was  not  only  a  talented  and  distin- 
guished instructor,  but  a  remarkably  successful 
disciplinarian,  maintaining  a  finn  control  while 
preserving  in  a  wonderful  degree 
the  confidence,  respect  and  friend 
ship  of  the  students.  Hisslreugth 
of  character  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose were  so  widely  lecognized 
and  appreciated  that  throughout 
the  many  college  classes  which 
passed  under  his  influence  his 
name  is  cherished  with  the  warm- 
est regard.  Despite  the  tax  made 
on  his  time  by  his  station  as  pro- 
fessor, he  still  found  opportunity 
for  outside  work.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  3'ears  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  state  board 
of  education,  and  for  forty-eight 
years  served  as  trustee  of  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  Hartford.  A  fine 
scliolar,  he  contributed  numerous  articles  on  classi- 
cal subjects  to  the  "New  Englander " and  other 
periodicals,  and  published  the  following  works  in 
book  form:  Cicero's  "De  Officiis"  (1850);  an  adapta- 
tion of  Madvig's  Latin  grammar  which  was  long 
used  in  Yale  University  (18 — );  and  a  "Life  of 
Edward  C.  Herrick  "  (1862).  He  was  also  one  of 
the  compilers  of  "Webster's  Dictionary."  In  a 
preface  to  his  Latin  grammar  he  very  strongly 
advocated  the  use  of  the  English  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  Prof.  Thacher  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1869.  He  was  married  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1841,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Day,  president  of  Yale  College.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  April  7,  1886,  survived  by  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

HABTT,  Charles  Frederick,  geologist,-  was 
born  at  Frederickton,  New  Brunswick,  Aug.  23, 
1840,  son  of  Jarvis  William  Hartt.  He  was  educated 
under  the  tuition  of  his  father  at  Hoi-ton  Academy, 
Nova  Scoti^,  and  at  Acadia  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1860.  While  a  student  he  obtained  his 
elemental  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  language 
from  an  old  shoemaker,  and  in  later  life  lectured  in 
this  language  to  audiences  in  Rio  Janeiro.  He  also 
made  extensive  explorations  In  Nova  Scotia,  and 
while  at  Wolfville  made  meteorological  observations 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     In  1860  he  went  to 


St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  and  assisted  his  father, 
who  had  established  a  high  school;  but  the  geology 
of  the  region  drew  him  from  teaching,  and,  with 
G.  F.  Mathew,  of  St.  John,  with  whom  he  had  ex- 
plored the  Basin  of  Minas,  he  entered  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  "To  these 
gentlemen,  "said  Mr.  Dawson,  "  belongs  the  honor  of 
first  rendering  intelligible  the  complicated  geology  of 
this  district,  and  of  discovering  and  almost  exhausting 
its  rich  Devonian  flora  and  fauna.  .  .  .  The 
collection  and  determination  of  the  fossils  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Acadian  group,  and  the 
excavation  of  the  numerous  fossil  plants  of  the 
Devonians  of  the  same  district,  constitute  in  my 
judgment,  two  of  the  most  important  advances  ever 
made  in  the  paleontology  of  Eastern  America,  and 
are  even  yet  bearing  fruit. "  Shortly  after  liis  arrival 
in  St.  John  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Steinhammer  Club,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  New  Brunswick  Natural  History  Societ}^ 
He  contributed  freely  to  its  collections  and  litera- 
ture, and  when  Prof.  Agassiz  invited  him  to  enter 
the  museum  of  comparative  auatomj'-  at  Cambridge 
as  a  student,  the  societj'  purchased  i\Ir.  Hartt's  De- 
vonian collection  to  aid  him  in  doing  so.  He  was 
at  Cambridge  in  1861-64,  during  vacations  coutiim- 
iug  his  geological  investigations;  the  Cambridge 
jNiuseum  is  rich  iu  the  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  contributed  by  him.  He  also 
joined  a  geological  survey  of  southern  New  Bruns- 
wick for  the  provincial  government,  the  result  of 
which  was  published  in  1865.  In  the  summer  of 
1862  Mr.  Hartt  discovered  at  the  Fern  ledges  some 
remains  of  insects,  five  species  iu  all,  the  very  old- 
est known  to  geologists,  which  are  describe<l  by  Prof. 
Scudder  in  Dawson's  "Acadian  Geology."  Prof. 
Scudder  has  since  published  a  complete  monograph 
upon  these  insects  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History.  In  1865  Mr.  Hartt  was 
appointed  geologist  to  the  Thayer  expedition  by 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  who  was  himself  its  leader,  for 
the  study  of  the  fresh  water  fishes  of  Brazil,  much 
attention  being  incidentally  given  to  the  geology  of 
the  country.  On  his  return,  in  1866,  Mr.  Haitt  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  at  Vassar  College  In 
1867  he  made  a  second  expedition  to  Brazil,  and,  re- 
turning in  1868,  was  professor  of  geology  and  phys- 
ical geography  at  Cornell  University  until  1875,  in 
his  vacations  making  excursions  to  Brazil,  exploring 
chiefly  the  Amazon  river  and  the  East  coast  prov- 
inces. In  1875  he  was  invited  by  the  Brazilian 
government  to  institute  the  geological  commission 
of  Brazil,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  until  his  death. 
AVhile  on  the  Thayer  expedition  Prof.  Agassiz, 
after  what  was  necessarily  a  cursory  survey  of  the  ' 
surface  geology,  hastily  assumed  that  the  ice  sheet 
of  the  glacial  epoch  had  extended  over  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  third  ex- 
ploration and  the  most  minute  investigation  that 
Prof.  Hartt  disproved  this  theory.  He  found  that 
no  trace  of  glacial  action  exists  in  the  valley,  and 
that  it  abounded  in  Huronian  and  carboniferous  de- 
posits containing  almost  the  same  flora  and  fauna  he 
had  discovered  in  St.  John.  His  archaeological 
discoveries  were  also  extensive.  He  embodied  the 
results  of  his  flret  and  second  expeditions  in  "  The 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil. "  The 
immense  collections  made  by  the  commission  be- 
came a  part  of  the  National  Museum  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  of  which  Mr.  Hartt  was  from  1866  until 
his  death  the  director;  they  form  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  South  American  geol- 
ogy yet  existent.  Prof.  Hartt  was  secretary  of  the 
American  A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  a  member  of  other  learned  bodies.  He 
contributed  occasionally  to  scientific  periodicals  and 
memoirs,  and  published  :     "Geology  and  Physical 
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Geography  of  Brazil"  (1870);  "  Notes  on  the  Mod- 
era  Tupi  of  the  Ana "  (1873);  "Contributions  to  the 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Lower 
Amazon"  (1874);  "Amazonian  Tortoise  Myths" 
(1875);  "Notes  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pottery 
Among  Savage  Races "(1875);  "Devonian  Trilobites 
and  MoUusks  of  Para,  Brazil"  (1875);  "Descripgao 
dos  Objectos  de  Pedra  de  Origem  Indigena  Con- 
servados  no  Alusee  Nacioual  par  Carlos  Frederico 
Hartt"  (1876);  and  "Crustacea  Collected  on  the 
Coast  of  Brazil,"  (1866-73).  He  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  March  18,  1878. 

SCHOENEFEIiD,  Henry,  composer,  was  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  4,  1857,  son  of  Fred- 
erick and  Theresa  Schoenefeld,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  Roda  in  Saxe-Altenburg  (Duchy),  Thurin- 
gia,  in  1854.  His  musical  training  was  begun  by 
his  father  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  after 
his  tenth  year  was  continued  by  his  brother  Theo- ' 
dore,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music 
in  Berlin.  He  early  attained  proficiency  as  a  pian- 
ist, performing  with  great  success  in  public,  and  he 
also  played  the  violin  in  a  local  orchestra.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  composed  a  trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  which  gave  evidence  of  marked  ability. 
In  1875  he  went  to  Germany,  and  spent  three 
years  studying  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under 
Richter,  Reinecke,  Coccius,  Papperitz  and  Leo 
Grill.  In  1879  he  returned  to  America,  and  for 
years  served  as  director  of  the  Germania  Maenner- 
chor  of  Chicago.  His  most  important  compositions 
for  orchestra  are:  "Heroic  Fantasy";  "Lib- 
erty"; "Gypsy  Melodies";  "In  the  Sunny  South"; 
"Serenade  and  Intermezzo";  overture,  "Amer- 
ican Flag";  "Air  for  G  String,"  and  the  "Rural 
Symphony."  The  latter  work  was  composed  for 
competition,  and  obtained  the  $500  prize  offered  by 
the  National  Con.servatory  of  the  United  States.  The 
composer  conducted  the  work  in  person  at  its  first 
public  performance,  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
of  New  York  by  Anton  Seidl's  orchestra.  Other 
works  by  Mr.  Schoenefeld  include:  for  string  or- 
chestra, ' '  Suite  Cbaracteristique,"  a  "  Reverie,"  and 
a  "Serenade,"  for  the  piano; '"Valse  Elegante," 
"Valse  Caprice,"  "Valse  Brilliaute";  gavotte  in 
E  minor  and  G  minor,  a  suite  of  small  pieces  called 
"  The  Children's  Festival,"  a  "  Kleine  Tanz  Suite," 
a  suite  entitled  "Mystics  of  the  Woods,"  and  a 
cantata,  "Die  Drei  Indianer."  Mr.  Schoenefeld's 
style  is  thoroughly  original,  his  melodies  are  full  of 
beauty,  and  his  works  are  marked  throughout  by 
great  scholarship  and  true  musical  feeling.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  composers  of  this  country  to  make 
use  of  the  characteristic  negro  folk  song,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  real  American  school  of  composition.  In 
1899  he  received  by  unanimous  vote  the  Henri  Mar- 
teau  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  original  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  by  an  American  born  composer. 
The  jury  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  musi- 
cians of  Paris.  Mr.  Schoenefeld  is  a  member  of 
the  Manuscript  Society  of  Chicago  and  the  New 
York  Manuscript  Society.  He  was  married,  in 
1885,  to  Ida,  daughter  of  Julius  Breidt,  a  native  of. 
Germany. 

BEDINGER,  Henry,  U.  S.  minister  to  Den- 
mark, was  born  near  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  in  what  is 
now  Jefferson  county,  W.  Va. ,  son  of  George  Michael 
Bedinger,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  about  1750, 
and  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Kentucky.  He  served 
as  an  adjutant  iu  the  expedition  of  1779  against 
Chillicothe;  as  major  at  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  in 
1782,  and  rendered  valuable  services  as  an  Indian 
spy  throughout  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1791  he 
commanded  the  Winchester  battalion  of  sharpshooters 
in  St.  Clair's  expedition,  and  in  1792-93  was  a  major  of 
U.  S.  infantry.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 


legislature  in  1792,  and  represented  that  state  in  con- 
gress from  1803  until  1807.  Maj.  Bedinger  died  at 
Lower  Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  about  1830.  "The  son  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  practicing  first  at  Sheplierdstown, 
and  afterward  at  Charlestowu.  In  1845  he  suc- 
ceeded his  partner  and  biotheriu-law.  Gen.  George 
Rust,  to  represent  Virginia  in  congress,  where  he 
was  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  as  a  debater, 
and  was  re-elected  for  the  following  term.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  charge  d'affairs  to  Denmark, 
afterward  became  minister  resident,  and  returned 
home  iu  the  autumn  of  1858.  During  his  residence 
in  Denmark  he  was  successful  in  bringing  about  the 
treaty  abolishing  tlie  sound  dues.  He  died  at  Shep- 
herdstown, Va.,  Nov.  26,  1858. 

WALES,  Philip  Skinner,  surgeon,  was  born 
in   Annapolis,   Md.,   Feb.   37,    1837.     He  was  in- 
structed in  the  preparatory  schools  of  his  native  city, 
entered  the  University  of  Maiylaud,  and  was  gradu- 
ated by  the  faculty  of  physics  of  that  institution. 
He  settled  in  Baltimore,  but  removed  to  Washington, 
where  he  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  assistant  surgeon, 
Aug.  7,  1856,  attached  to  the  Naval  Academy,  steam- 
frigate  Mississippi  and  steamer  Water  Witch.     He 
was  commissioned  full  surgeon  Oct.  13, 1861,  serving 
in  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital,  Norfolk,  on  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Fort  Jackson  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  west 
Gulf  squadrons  throughout  the  civil  war.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners, 1873-74,  and  received  liis 
commission  as  medical  iuspect  or, 
"June  30, 1873;  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  Jan.  26, 
1880,  and  medical  director  of  the 
U.   S.   navy,   October,   1881,  iu 
which  capacity  he  served  until 
March  27, 1884.     He  was  on  spe- 
cial duty  in  Washington,  1884- 
87,  and  iu  attendance  on  Pres. 
Gai-field  for  a  time  after  he  was 
shot  by  the  assassin  Guiteau.  His 
official  service  as  medical  director 
was  ended  by  his  suspension  from 
office  for  five  years,  by  reason  of 
the  conduct  of  clerks  in  his  office 
who  defrauded  the  government, 
which  led  to  his  court-martial  and  conviction,  but 
acquittal  of  real  respousibilit}-  for  the  acts  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. Dr.  Wales  is  a  member  of  various  medical 
societies,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  great 
value  to  medical  science. 

FISK,  Harvey,  financier,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  April  26,  1831,  son  of  Joel 
and  Clarinda  (Chapman)  Fisk.  William  Fisk,  his 
first  American  ancestor,  emigrated  from  England  to 
Wenham,  Mass.,  in  1637,  and  his  son,  AVilliam,  was 
married  to  Sarah  Ivilhan,  their  sou,  Ebeuezer  being 
for  twenty  years  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Wenham. 
The  latter  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Fuller,  and  had 
a  son,  Ebenezer  (b.  1716;  d.  1804),  who  settled  at 
Shelburne,  Mass.,  and  in  1740  was  married  to  Dorcas 
Tyler.  Their  son,  Moses,  who  was  married  in  1789. 
to  Hannah  Batclielder,  was  elected,  in  1801,  a 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Wailsfield, 
Vt.;  and  his  son" the  father  of  Harvey,  was  for 
many  years  a  pastor  of  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Vermont  and  New  York,  serving 
for  two  years  as  a  missionary  in  Canada.  Harvey 
Fisk  received  his  early  education  in  the  district 
schools  and  from  his  father,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Middlebury  College;  studied  French  in  Canada 
(1844^-46);  taught  that  language  iu  Bakersfield  (Vt.) 
Academy  (1846-48),  and  in  the  latter  year  became  a 
clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years.     On  May  2, 1852,  he  be- 
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came  assistant  receiving  teller  of  the  Mechanics' 
Bank,  New  York  city,  and  in  August,  1853,  was 
made  third  teller  in  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in  which  position  he  remained  for  nearly  nine  years. 
On  March  1,  1863,  he  formed  the  banking  firm  of 
Fisk  &  Hatch,  which,  during  the  civil  war,  floated 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  government  bonds, 
reviving  the  public  credit  and  confidence  beyond  all 
anticipation,  and  aiding  greatly  in  placing  the  national 
finances  upon  a  firm  foundation.  Acting  as  special 
agents  of  Jaj'  Cooke  &  Co.,  Mr.  Fisk's  firm  obtained 
within  one  month's  time  nearly  $170,000,000  for  the 
U.S.  government.  It  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  Sec.  William 
Wiudom  refunded  the  five  and 
six  per  cent,  bonds  maturing 
in  1881,  by  giving  the  holders 
the  privilege  of  presenting  their 
bonds  to  be  stamped  as  ex- 
tended at  three  and  one-half  per 
cent.  In  1865-68  Mr.  Fisk's 
firm  successfully  negotiated 
$27,855,000  worth  of  govern- 
meut  subsidy  bouds  issued  in 
aid  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific  railroads, 
and  placed  $53,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  Central 
Pacific  company  itself,  thus 
securing  the  success  of  this 
great  enterprise.  In  March,  1885,  the  partnership 
of  Fisk  &  Hatch  was  dissolved,  and  the  firm  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons, 
the  new  organization  entering  upon  its  career 
with  the  high  reputation  given  it  by  the  name  of  its 
founder,  who,  in  all  his  financial  dealings,  was 
known  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  customers  even 
to  the  extent  of  personal  detriment.  Mr.  Fisk  pos- 
sessed a  character  of  unremitting  benevolence,  con- 
tributing Hberallj'  to  the  mission  boards  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  assisting  to  sustain  several  mis- 
sion churches,  and  generously  adding  to  the  endow- 
ment of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  13,  1853,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Alexander  B.  Green,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  had  six 
sons  and  five  daughters.  His  death  occurred  at 
"Wilburtha,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8,  1890. 

DURKEE,  Charles,  senator,  was  born  at  Royal- 
ton,  Windsor  CO.,  Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1807.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  local  schools  and  at  the  Bur- 
lington Academy.  He  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant,  and  later  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Southport,  now  Keno- 
sha. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  territorial 
legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1837,  and  again  in  1847. 
As  tlie  Free-soil  candidate  he  was  a  representative 
in  congress  in  1849-53  from  Wisconsin,  being  the 
first  distinctive  anti-slavery  man  in  that  body  from 
the  Nortliwest.  He  was  a  U.  S.  senator  for  six 
years,  commencing  in  March,  1855,  and  during  his 
term  of  otfice  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  revolutionary  claims  and  private  land 
claims.  In  1861  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
gress. In  1865  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson 
governor  of  Utah,  and  lield  this  oBice  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  died  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Jan.  14,  1870. 

EMOTT,  James,  jurist,  was  born  at  Pough- 
keepsle,  N.  T.,  March  14,  1771.  He  did  not  receive 
a  collegiate  education,  but  in  1800  Union  College 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  After  study- 
ing law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  began  to 
practice  at  Ballston  Centre.  He  removed  from  there 
to  Albany  in  1800.  He  was  soon  regarded  as  the 
peer  of  the  brilliant  lawyers  of  that  time.  In  '1797 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes as  to  lands  in  the  military  tract  of  Onondaga 


county.  In  1804  he  represented  Albany  in  the  legis- 
lature. Under  tlie  old  constitution  of  New  York  he 
was  first  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  his 
county  in  1817-27,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  the 
court  a  rank  among  the  best  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
representative  in  congress  from  his  native  state  from 
1809  to  1813,  being  prominent  among  the  Federalist 
leaders  of  that  body.  In  1814r-17  he  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  assembly,  and  in  1814  was  its  speaker. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  judge  for  the  2d  district, 
which  station  he  filled  until  he  resigned  in  1831.  In 
1833  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Columbia  College.  He  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
April  7, 1850.  His  son,  James,  was  an  eminent  jurist 
and  lawyer,  practicing  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  professional  life  in  New  York  city. 

SHIFMAN,  William  Davis,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Chester,  Middlesex  co..  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1818, son 
of  Ansel  D.  and  Elizabetli  (Peters)  Shipman.  His 
grandfathers,  Col.  Edward  Shipmau,  of  Saybrook, 
and  Maj.  Nathan  Peters,  of  Preston,  Conn.,  were 
both' officers  in  the  revolutiouarj' army,  and  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  district  school 
of  Chester,  and  from  his  tenth  to  his  seventeenth 
year  worked  upon  a  farm  in  that  place,  and  then  in 
a  manufactory  there  until  he  was  twenty-four.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of 
that  period  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of 
law.  In  1849  he  removed  to  East  Haddam,  Conn., 
where  he  continued  his  legal  studies  under  Moses 
Culver,  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
that  state;  in  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Middlesex  county  and  began  practice,  retaining  his 
residence  at  East  Haddam.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
judge  of  probate  for  the  district  of  East  Haddam, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state, 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  represented  that  town  in  the 
lower  house.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Pierce  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Connecticut,  and  was  reappointed  in  1856,  mean- 
time (1854)  having  removed  to 
Hartford.     He  held  that  office  :,:  .;,:..-,.,.■ 

continuously  until  the  spring  of 
1860,  when  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  and  held 
the  office  for  thirteen  yeara. 
During  a  large  part  of  this  time 
he  held  the  regular  terms  of  the 
circuit  court  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  occasionally  sat  in 
the  northern  district  of  New 
York  and  in  Vermont,  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  the  duties  of 
his  own  district  of  Connecticut. 
His  written  opinions  delivered 
in  that  tribunal  are  pubHshed 
inBlatchford's'  'Reports"(vols. 
4-10),  and  were  occasionally  , 
quoted  in  the  London  '•  Law 
Times."  He  resigned  this  of- 
fice in  May,  1873;  then  became 
senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Barlow,  Larocque  &  Mac- 
Farland.of  New  York  city.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  continued 
to  be  a  member  of  tliat  firm  and  its  successors 
until  1896,  when  he  retired  from  practice.  For 
several  years,  while  U.  S.  district  judge,  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  constitutional  law  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degrees  of  M.A.  and  LL.D.  Judge 
Shipman  was  married,  in  1847,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Richards,  of  Springfield,  N.  J. 
Of  their  seven  children  five  survive.  He  died  at 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1898. 
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COOLEY,  Le  Boy  Clark,  educator,  was  born  at 
Point Peniusula,  JefiEersonco.,  N.Y.,  Oct.  7,1833,  son 
of  James  and  Sally(Clark)  Cooley.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1855. 
and  at  Union  College  in  1858.  He  taught  mathemat- 
ics in  Fairfield  Seminary,  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  1858-60, 
and  natural  science  in  Cooperstown  Seminary,  1860- 
61.  For  thirteen  years  following  he  was  professor 
of  natural  science  in  the  New  York  State  Normal 
College.  In  1874  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Vassar  College.  lu  1898, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  department, 
he  relinquished  the  chemistry  and  assumed  the  chair 
of  physics,  which  he  still  (1901)  holds.  He  received 
from  Union  University  the  degrees  of  A.M  in  1861 
and  Ph.  D.  in  1870.  He  has  contributed  educational 
and  scientific  papers  to  various  journals  and  societies, 
and  devised  several  forms  of  apparatus  to  facilitate 
laboratory  work  in  both  physics  and  chemistry.  In 
1868  he  described  his  "electric  register"  by  which 
piano  wires  and  tuning  forks  write  a  record  of  their 
vibrations;  this  was  the  first  successful  application  of 
electricity  to  the  purpose  of  recording  swift  periodic 
impulses  in  permanent  characters.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  series  of  test-books  on  physics  and  chemistry 
which,  with  their  revisions,  have  been  extensively 
used  in  secondary  schools  ever  since  their  fii-st  pub- 
lication in  1868-73.  Early  in  life  lie  became  an 
ardent  and  persistent  advocate  of  science  as  an  agent 
in  education.  Dr.  Cooley  is  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
a  member  of  the  American  Physical  Society  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Science  Teachei-s'  Association. 
Of  this  last  named  society  lie  was  president  in  1899. 
On  March  30,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Rossabella 
Maria  Flack,  a  granddaughter  of  Roger  Campbell, 
who  was  a  grandson  of-  Archibald,  the  first  duke  of 
Argyll. 

GORDON,  Adoniram  Judson,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  New  Hampton,  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  April 
19,  1836,  son  of  John  Calvin  and  Sally  (Robinson) 
Gordon.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  united  with  the 
church  in  his  native  town  and  soon  after  entered  a 
preparatory  school  with  the  object  of  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1860,  and  then 
entered  Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1863.  Before  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  had  preached  in  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
in  June,  1863,  on  his  ordination,  he 
became  its  settled  pastor.  Here  he 
remained  for  six  years,  during 
which  period  the  congregation  in- 
creased steadily  and  many  addi- 
tions to  the  church  were  made.  In 
1869  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Clar- 
endon Street  Baptist  Church,  which 
became  one  of  the  strong  centers  of 
spiritual  and  philanthropic  work. 
Uevival  after  revival  occuiTcd 
and  it  was  in  that  building  that 
the  inquirers'  meetings  were  held 
in  connection  with  Dwight  L. 
Moody's  laboi-s  at  the  Tabernacle.  Dr.  Gordon 
established  a  school  for  training  missionaries  for 
home  and  foreign  work  and  for  training  pastore' 
assistants.  Dr.  Gordon  was  a  deep  thinker  and  a 
close  student  of  prophecy.  For  some  time  he  edited 
the  "Watchword,"  a  monthly  devoted  to  biblical 
exposition.  He  wrote  "In  Christ"  (1872);  "Con- 
gregational Worship"  (1873);  "Grace  and  Glory" 
(1880);  "Ministry  of  Healing"  (1882);  "The  Two- 
fold Life"  (1884);  "Ecce  Venit"  (1890);  "Ministry 
of  the  Spirit"  (1894);  "How  Christ  Came  to  Church" 
(1895),  an*?,  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  liymn- 
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book  "Service  of  Song  "and  "Coronation  Hymnal." 
His  preaching  was  free  from  dogmatism  or  offensive 
allusions  to  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his, 
and  his  writings  were  characterized  by  the  same 
spirit.  Dr.  Gordon  was  married  at  Providence,  in 
1863,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Harriet  Hale, 
who  bore  him  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  He 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1895. 

DAWSON,  William  C,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  Greene  county,  Ga.,  Jan.  4,  1798,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  early  settlers  of  that  county.  He  was 
graduated  at  Frankliu  Academy  in  1816,  and  began 
the  study  of  law,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  set- 
tled at  Greensboroiigh,  Ga.  In 
1819  he  became  clerk  of  the  Geor- 
gia house  of  representatives,  and 
held  the  position  fur  twelve  yeai-s. 
He  was  twice  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion; wa.s  several  times  .senator  and 
representative  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture; in  1837  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.  S.  congress,  and 
was  twice  re-elected,  serving  until 
■1842,  and  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
military  and  the  committee  on 
claims.     In  1841  the  Whig  party 

nominated    him    for  governor   of    r/V^^  . 

Georgia,  but  having  voted  iu  con-  /7\^ .  ^^ 
gress  to  tax  tea  and  coffee  he 
lost  popularity,  and  was  defeated,  upon  which  he 
resigned  his  congressional  seat.  In  1845  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Ockmulgee  circuit.  In  1849  he 
became  a  U.  S.  senator,  and  served  on  important 
committees  until  1855.  During  his  senatorial  term 
he  commanded  a  wide  influence  and  delivered  many 
speeches  on  subjects  of  national  interest.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Laws  of  Georgia  "  (1831).  His  death 
occurred  at  Greensborough,  Ga.,  May  5,  1856. 

CONTEE,  Benjamin,  jurist  and  clergyman, 
was  born  iu  Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  in 
1755.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  battalion  of  the  Continental 
army,  and  served  through  the  revolutionary  war. 
Subsequently  he  traveled  in  France,  England  and 
Spain.  After  his  return  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  congress,  in  1787,  and  a  representative  to 
the  1st  constitutional  congress  from  llaryland,  from 
1789  to  1791,  where  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
for  locating  the  seat  of  government  on  the  Potomac. 
After  he  retired  from  congress  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  orphans'  court  of  Charles  county.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Claggett  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and  took 
charge  of  the  parish  of  William  and  Mary  in  Charles 
county.  In  1808  Trinity  parish  was  placed  under 
him,  and  in  1811  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Prince 
George's  county  was  added.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  standing  committee,  and  in 
1814  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  elected  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chief  judge  of  the  orphans*  court  of  Charles  county. 
He  died  m  Charles  county,  Nov.  3.  1815. 

TIIiT,  Albert,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, JIass.,  April  29,  1841,  son  of  Benjamin  B.  and 
Adelaide  M.  Tilt.  His  father  emigrated  from  Coven- 
try, England,  in  1835,  and  settled  in  Boston,  estab- 
lishing the  firm  of  Tilt  &  Donell,  manufacturers  of 
silk.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where 
he  established  a  similar  business,  and  being  a  prac- 
tical and  skilled  workman,  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  that  industry.  The  son,  after  attending  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  entered  the  employ  of  Dex- 
ter »fe  Lambert,  manufacturers,  but  he  soon  removed 
to  Paterson.     He  served  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
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under  his  father,  who  had  established  the  Phoenix 
Silk  Manufacturing  Co. ;  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in 
1862,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1879,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company.  He  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail  and 
soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  such  distinguishing 
traits  of  character  as  keen  judgment,  resolution  in  seiz- 
ing opportunities  for  business  advancement  and  great 
foresight.  He  was  enterprising  and  courageous, 
and  it  was  often  said  of  him  that  his  word  once 
given  was  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in  the  execu- 
tion. His  relations  with  his  employees  were  always 
pleasant,  being  characterized 
by  perfect  justice  and  the  high- 
est consideration  for  the  rights 
of  othei-s.  Upon  the  orgamza- 
tion  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  in  1872,  Mr.  Tilt  be- 
came a  director  and  remained 
as  such  until  his  death.  He 
served  as  vice-president  of  the 
association  in  1888,  and  was 
elected  president  in  1898.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Riding  and  Driving, 
Army  and  Navy,  Republican, 
Suburban.Lotos  and  NewTork 
Athletic  clubs  in  New  York 
city,  and  a  member  of  the 
Hamilton  Club  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.  He  was  married,  in  1874, 
10  Adelaide  V.,  daughter  of 
William  H.  Raynor,  of  New 
York  city,  who  survives  him  with  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  sons,  Benjamin  B.  and  Albert,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  management  of  his  great  silk  in- 
dustries, embracing  mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  at 
Allentown  and  Pottsville,  Pa.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  city.  May  2,  1900. 

McCATJIiET,  Charles  Stewart,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1793,  a 
-  nephew  of  Admiral  Charles  Stewart.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  Jan.  16,  1809,  and  served  on 
the  "Constellation"  in  1813.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant  Dec.  9,  1814;  commander,  March  3,  1831; 
captain,  Dec.  9, 1839.  He  participated  in  the  attack 
of  the  gunboats  on  the  British  ship  Narcissus  in 
Hampton  Roads  and  served  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1814. 
He  commanded  a  merchant  vessel  during  leave  of 
absence  in  1823-25;  served  four  years  in  the  south 
Atlantic  squadron,  and  in  1855  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  home  squadron.  Being  in  charge  of 
the  Norfolk  navy  yard  at  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war,  he  destroyed  the  property  there  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  He  was 
sent  in  command  of  a  fleet  by  Pres.  Pierce  to 
the  island  of  Cuba  to  protect  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Dec.  21, 
1861,  and  appointed  commodore  on  the  retired  list, 
April  1,  1867.  He  died  in  Washington,  May  21, 
1869. 

HOOPER,  Johnson  J.,  lawyer  and  journalist, 
was  born  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  June  9,  1815,  son 
of  Archibald  Maclaine  and  Marie  (De  Berniere) 
Hooper,  and  a  grandson  of  George  Hooper,  of  Wil- 
mington, who  was  a  nephew  of  William  Hooper, 
the  distinguished  revolutionary  patriot  and  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Johnson  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  but  did  not  attend  col- 
lege, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  a  writer  for 
the  city  press  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1840  he  went 
to  Lafayette,  Chambers  county,  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  his  brother,  George  D.  Hooper,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  of  the  state.  He  then  assumed  the 
editorial  control  of  the  Dadeville  "Banner,"  where 
his  humorous  articles  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  ninth  circuit  and 


held  the  office  for  four  years,  being  defeated  at  the 
next  election.  In  1852  he  established  and  edited 
the  Montgomery  "  Mail,"  at  that  time  the  organ  of 
the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. In  1860  the  "Mail"  supported  Mr. .Breckin- 
ridge and  took  an  extreme  southern  part  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South.  In 
1861  Jlr.  Hooper  was  elected  secretary  of  the  pro- 
visional congress  of  the  southern  states,  which  met 
at  Montgomery,  and  accompanied  that  body  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  held  office  until  the  senate  and 
congress  were  organized  at  Richmond  after  the  Con- 
federate government  was  established  under  the  con- 
stitution. He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Greene  D.  Brantley,  of  Chambers  county,  and 
left  several  children.  Mr.  Hooper  liad  a  strong  hu- 
morous bent,  and  acquired  much  reputation  by  his 
writings,  especially  by  his  book,  "  Simon  Suggs  " 
(1840),  which  was  very  popular.  As  a  writer  he  was 
ready,  lucid  and  captivating;  forcible  when  grave, 
and  irresistible  when  humorous.  He  was,  too,  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  thought.  He  also  published 
"Widow  Rugby's  Husband,  and  Other  Tales  of 
Alabama  '  (1851).  He  died  in  Richmond,  Va., 
June  6,  1862. 

KIIiBOTJRNE,  Edward  Corliss,  promoter, was 
born  at  St.  Johusbury,  Vt.,  Jan.  13,  1856,  son  of 
Everett  Horatio  and  Frances  Arabella  (Stone)  Kil- 
bourne.  Heremovcd  with  his  parents  to  Aurora,  111., 
in  1858,  where  he  was  educated  iu  the  public  schools, 
and  after  studying  dentistry  with  his  father,  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  He 
then  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  at  Au- 
rora, where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  several 
years.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Seattle,  Wasli.,  and 
eventually  acquired  a  large  practice.  Learning  that 
there  was  no  law  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  Washington,  he  helped  organize  the  firet  dental 
society,  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  legis- 
lature. This  society  developed  into  the  state  associa- 
tion of  to-day.  As  a  member  of  the  Seattle  rifles  he 
took  an  active  part  in  subduing  tlie  Chinese  riots  in 
that  city  in  1884.  In  1888  he  abandoned  liis  dental 
practice  to  enter  the  real  estate  and  electric  railway 
business  and  organized  many 
enterprises  that  helped  to 
build  up  Seattle  during  its 
period  of  wonderful  growth 
from  1887  to  1893.  He  laid 
out  Fremont,  Seattle's  piiu- 
cipal  suburb,  aud  was  one  of 
the  builders  of  the  Fremont 
mill  and  the  bridge  around 
Lake  Union  known  as  tlie 
Fremont  boulevard,  and  also 
the  Latoua  bridge.  In  1888, 
with  others,  he  organized  the 
Seattle  Electric  RailwayCo., 
which,  with  its  trunk  line 
on  Second  avenue  and  four 
branches,  to  Fremont,  Lake 
Union,  Queen  Anne  and  Ce- 
dar street,  about  fourteen 
miles  ofsingle  track,cost  with 
equipment  and  power  house,  about  $450,000.  This 
was  the  first  successful  electric  railway  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1889,  with  Judge  William  D.  Wood,  he 
built  the  Green  Lake  Electric  railway  from  Fre- 
mont to  and  around  Green  lake.  In  1890  he  sold 
out  his  electric  railway  interests  and  entered  the 
electric  lighting  and  power  business,  organizing  the 
Pacific  Electric  Co.,  which  the  same  year  absorbed 
•the  Commercial  Light  Co.,  forming  the  Home 
Electric  Co.  This  in  turn  united  in  1892  with  the 
Seattle  General  Electric  Co.,  to  form  the  Union 
Electric  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
Mr.  Kilbourne  being  president  and  manager.    For 
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eight  years  he  retained  the  active  management  of  this 
company,  which  soon  controlled  nearly  all  the  electric 
lighting  and  motor  business  in  the  city,  with  plants 
that  cost  $860,000.  In  1900  the  Union  Electric  con- 
solidated  with  the  Seattle  Steam  Heat  and  Power 
Co.  and  eight  principal  electric  and  cable  street 
railway  systems  to  form  the  Seattle  Electric  Co., 
with  a  capital  of  $5,500,000.  Dr.  Kilbourne  is  now 
(1901)  manager  of  the  lighting  and  power  department 
of  the  consolidated  company.  He  was  married,  June 
23,  1885,  to  Leilla  A. ,  daughter  of  Oliver  C.  and 
Mary  E.  Shorey,  pioneer  settlers  of  Washington. 

KAND,  Jasper  Kaymond,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  >yestfleld,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 
1837,  son  of  Jasper  Raymond  and  Lucy  (Whipple) 
Raiid,  of  distinguished  English  descent.  His  father, 
a  prominent  whip  manufacturer,  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  a  postmaster  during  Pros. 
Lincoln's  administration.  His  grandfather,  Jasper 
Rand,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  hill.  Their  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Robert  Rand,  who  came  from  England 
in  1635  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  ma- 
ternal ancestor,  Samuel  Symouds,  settled,  in  1637,  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.  where  he  was  magisti'ate  for  thirty 
years,  and  for  five  years  deputy  governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  bay  colony  under  Gov.  Leverett. 
Another  ancestor  was  JIaj.  John  Mason,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  attack  on  Mystic  fort  in  May,  1637, 
when  the  Pequots  were  nearly  destroyed.  In  1660 
he  was  elected  deputy-governor  of  Connecticut.  He 
died  in  1672,  having  been  major-general  of  the  co- 
lonial forces  for  over  thirty  years  and  a  magistrate 
for  twenty-four.  Mr.  Rand  was  educated  at  the 
Westfield  Academy  and  at  Middleboro,  Mass.,  and 
Fairfax,  Vt.,  schools,  subsequently  studying  law  for 
a  time;  but  preferring  a  business  career  he  finally 
joined  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  whips. 
Upon  his  father's  retirement  he  and  a  younger 
brother,  Addison  C,  carried  on  the  industry,  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  their  New  York  city  otRce  at 
the  same  time.  In  1872  Addison  C.  Rand  began  the 
manufacture  of  rockdrills, 
and  the  two  brothers  later 
organized  the  Rand  Drill 
Co.,  with  Addison  C.  iis 
president,  and  Jasper  Ray- 
mond as  treasurer,  this  ar- 
rangementcontinuinguntil 
the  death  of  the  former, 
when  the  latter  was  elected 
president.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Reudrock 
Powder  Co.  In  1873  Mr. 
Rand  removed  to  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. ,  where  he  served 
for  three  years  on  the  town 
council,  and  was  a  free- 
holder of  Essex  county  for 
two  years.  He  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Bank  of 
Montclair,  of  which  he  was 
continuously  thepresident; 
for  fifteen  years  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  following  clubs:  the  Mont- 
clair, of  Montclair,  N.J. ;  Hardware  and  Engineers' 
<;lubs,  of  New  York  city;  Town  and  Gown  Club, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. ;  American  Institute  of  MiningEngineers, 
and  of 'the  New  England  Society.  For  forty  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Moriah  Masonic  lodge,  of 
Westfield,  Mass.  He  was  married,  Oct.  11,  1860,  to 
Annie  M.,  daughter  of  Peter  Valentine,  of  Hemp- 
stead, N.  Y.,  also  of  colonial  and  revolutionary 
ancestry.  They  had  five  children,  Florence  Osgood, 
Albert  Holland,  Josephine  Freeman,  Annie  Grace 


and  Jasper  R^mond  Rand.     Mr.  Band  died  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  July  18,  1900. 

RAND,  Addison  Crittenden,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Westfield,  Hampden  CO.,  Mass.,  Sept. 
17, 1841,  son  of  Jasper  Raymond  and  Lucy  (Whipple) 
Rand.     He  was  educated  in  Westfield,  where  his 
father,  who  was  also  prominent  in  Massachusetts 
public  life,  was  a  whip  manufacturer,  and  in  this 
industry  he  obtained  his  mechanical  training.     Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  acting  Federal  postmaster 
at  Newbern,  N.  C.  In  1871  he  removed  permanently 
to  New  York  city,  making  rock  drills  and  air  com- 
pressing machinery  the  objects 
of  his  especial  attention,  and 
with  his  brother,  Jasper  Ray- 
mond,   organizing  the    Rand 
Drill  Co.,  of  which  he  became 
president.     He    quickly    per- 
ceived the  possibility  of  adapt- 
ing compressed  air  to  new  uses 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  per- 
fecting of  air  compressing  ma- 
chiueiy.     Civil  engineering  is 
greatly  indebted  to  "his  efforts 
for  the  employment  of  rock 
drills  in  tunnels  and  aqueducts, 
and  in-  mining   it  has  made 
many  otherwise  unfeasible  en- 
terprises possible  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.     Tlie  Rand 

drills  were  used  in  excavating  ,  /n  y>        j 

the  Haverstraw,  Weehawken,  c^^^-XeCocix^  ^  (§^a-Oo<<. 
WestPoiut  and  otheriraportant 
railroad  tunnels,  and  in  constructing  the  Washington 
and  New  York  city  aqueducts,  while  they  have  been 
potential  factors  in  many  more  modern  mining  opera- 
tions. Th  eir  manufactures  are  shipped  to  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  Mr.  Rand  was  the  manufacturer  of 
the  explosive,known  as  rack-a-rock,bymeans  of  which 
the  obstructions  to  navigation  at  Hell  Gate  were  re- 
moved in  1885.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Rendrock  Powder  Co. ;  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  Davis  Calyz  Drill  Co.,  director  of  the  Ninth 
National  Bank;  the  Laflin  and  Rand  Powder  Co., 
and  president  of  the  Pneumatic  Engineering  Co. 
When  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  city  was 
organized  he  was  one  of  its  incorporators  and  the 
treasurer  from  the  first,  laboring  for  its  success  at  a 
time  when  success  seemed  doubtful.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  following  associations:  The  Union 
League,  Hardware  and  Colonial  clubs  of  New  York 
city;  Montclair  Club,  5Iontclair,  N.  J.;  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  a  director 
of  the  New  England  society.  Mr.  Rand  died  un 
married  in  New  York  city,  March  9, 1900. 

CAIiDWEIiL,  Charles  Henry  Bromedge, 
naval  officer,  was  born  at  Hingliara,  Mass.,  June  11, 
1823.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  24, 
1838,  and  gained  promotion  according  to  the  regular 
routine  of  the  service,  becoming  lieutenant  Sept.  4, 
1852.  In  1858,  while  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Vandalia,  cruising  in  the  southern  Pacific,  he  com 
manded  a  detachment  of  sailors  and  marines  sent  on 
shore  at  Wega,  one  of  the  Fiji  islands,  to  punish 
a  tribe  of  cannibals  who  had  killed  and  eaten  a 
missionary  and  a  naturalist.  This  he  did  effectually, 
defeating  them  in  battle  and  burning  their  villages. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  United  States  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  attached  to  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Keystone  State  as  executive  oflicer.  In  1862  he  was 
in  command  of  the  gunboat  Itasca,  and  attached  to 
Farragut's  fleet  in  its  passage  up  the  Mississippi 
river  and  past  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  His 
gunboat  with  the  Pinola  was  directed  to  remove  the 
obstructions  from  the  channel  in  order  to  make  a 
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passage  for  the  fleet.  The  Confederates  had  stretched 
a  chaiu  across  the   river,   supported   at  intervals 
by  hulks.    Lieut.  Caldwell,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  forts,  lashed  the  Itasca  to  a  hulk  and  cut  the 
chain.     This  accomplished  the  passage  was  free,  but 
the  current  carried  the  Itasca  to  the  shore,  and  she  ran 
aground  in  full  sight  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.     She 
remained  in  this  peril  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
crew  succeeded  in  getting  her  afloat,  when  she  joined 
the  fleet.     On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  April  Lieut. 
Caldwell  went  up  the  river  again  in  a  boat  furnished 
by  the  flagship  Hartford  to  see  if  the  passage  was 
still  clear,  so  the  fleet  could  pass  up. 
He  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
just  before  midniglit  hoisted  the 
signal  agreed  upon  to  this  efEect. 
It  was  daylight  when  the  Itasca 
reached  the  forts,  and  she  was  struck 
fourteen  times  and  completely  rid- 
dled,one  shot  penetratingherboiler, 
filling  the  hold  with  steam  and  forc- 
ing the  men  to  the  deck.   Thus  dis- 
abled Lieut.  Caldwell  reluctantly 
dropped  with  the  current  down  tlie 
river,  and  the  other  vessels  of  the 
fleet  passed  the  fort  in  safety.     In 
the  action  at  Grand  Gulf,  June  9, 
1862,  Lieut.  Caldwell  took  an  active 
^-■na-'-y'V^  part.     He  was  promoted  to  coin- 

^^/ji^^a,/,^.t,,.c^tJy  rnander  July  16,  1862,  and  was  in 

'^— c-«|C^x;-t*^*2:c^  charge  of  the  iron-clad  Essex,  of 

the  Mississippi  squadron.  At  Port 
Hudson  he  commanded  the  entire  mortar  flotilla, 
making  the  Essex  the  flagship,  and  picked  up  and 
destroyed  several  torpedoes  planted  by  the  enemy. 
In  1863-64  he  commanded  the  steamer  Glaucus,  of 
the  north  Atlantic  squadron ;  in  1864r-65  the  E.  R. 
Cuyler.  On  the  Glaucus  he  conveyed  Pres.  Murillo 
to  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  He  was  made 
captain  Dec.  12, 1867,  and  commodore  June  14,  1874. 
During  1876  he  was  acting  rear-admiral  in  command 
of  the  south  Pacific  fleet,  and  in  1877  acting  rear- 
admiral  in  command  of  the  south  Atlantic  fleet.  He 
died  Nov.  80,  1877,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

KIRCHHOFF,  Theodor,  author,  was  born  at 
Uetersen,  Holstein,  Germany,  Jan.  8,  1828.  His 
father  was  an  attorney-at-Iaw,  and  at  various  times 
held  high  official  positions,  such  as  that  of  mayor  of 
Kiel,  deputy  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiu  diet,  and  a 
member  of  the  Danish  parliament.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  very  young.  The  family  circle  and 
his  environment,  however,  favored  the  development 
of  his  abilities,  and  Theodor  early  discovered  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  He  attended  the 
gymnasium  of  Lubeck,  and  upon  passing  the  final 
examination  entered,  in  1847, the  Polytechnical  School 
of  Hanover,  which  he  soon  left  to  join  the  volun- 
teers at  the  outbreak  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war. 
As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  he 
participated  in  all  the  principal  engagements.  Wlicn 
the  war  was  ended,  in  1848,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  living  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis  and 
Davenport,  he  traveled  as  a  journeyman  photo- 
grapher through  the  Mississsippi  valley  until  1854, 
when  a  fire  in  Holmesville  destroyed  all  his  property. 
Together  with  a  friend  he  then  established  a  place 
of  amusement  at  Osyka,  Miss.,  which  he  kept  for 
five  years.  In  1859  he  went  to  Clarksville,  Tex., 
and  as  a  merchant  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
Ruined  by  the  civil  war,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
1862,  visiting  his  brother  at  Altona,  and  bis  father 
at  Kiel,  also  traveling  through  England,  Scotland, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after  a  journey 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama, 
settled  in  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  where  he  established  a 
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successful  business.  There  he  wrote  his  first  sketches 
for  tlie  "  Gartenlaube."  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  remained  in  the 
South  until  1867,  when  he  began  two  years  of  travel, 
visiting  the  gold  mines  in  Idaho  and  Oregon.  In 
1869  he  permanently  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where, 
with  his  former  partner,  he  opened  a  wliolesale 
jewelry  store.  About  1888  he  retired  from  business, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  litera- 
ture. During  the  years  1883  and  1889  he  again  visited 
Europe,  traveling  in  Germany,  England  and  Italy. 
The  winter  of  1888  he  spent  in  the  Sandwich 
islands.  Theodor  Kirchhoff  was  an  extremely 
prolific  writer;  as  a  lyrical  poet  he  stands  perhaps 
pre-eminent  among  German- American  authors.  Dr. 
Gustav  Brlihl,  another  German-American  writer 
calls  him  the  "Poet  of  the  Golden  Gate,"  and  char- 
acterizes his  lyrical  productions  as  "pearls  picked 
up  on  the  Pacific  coast,  grains  of  gold  collected  in 
the  sand  of  mountain  brooks,  and  southern  fiuits 
plucked  from  the  blooming  trees  of  the  tropics." 
His  last  epical  poem,  "Hermann"  (1898),  Prof. 
M.  D  Learned  rightly  designates  as  his  "swan  song 
bequeathed  to  his  old  fatherland  beyond  the  sea,  and 
to  his  new  adopted  country."  His  published  works 
are:  "  Lieder  des  Krieges  und  der  Liebe"  (1864); 
"Adelpha"  (1869-71),  poems  composed  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother.  Christian;  "Reisebilder 
und  Skizzen  aus  Amerika"  (1875-76);  "Balladen 
und  neue  Gedichte"  (1883);  "  Californische  Cultur- 
bilder"  (1886);  and  "Eine  Reise  nach  Hawaii" 
(1890).  He  also  contributed  a  large  number  of 
articles,  sketches,  treatises  and 
German-American  periodicals. 
Francisco,  March  2,  1899. 

CALVERT,  John  Betts, 
journalist,  was  born  at  Preble,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y 
Aug.  29,  1852,  only  son  of  James  Alexander  and 
Olive  Adaline  (Belts)  Calvert.  His  preliminary  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  the  "Old  Academy"  at  Cortland, 
and  at  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute,  receiving 
from  the  last  on  graduation  the  gold  medal  for  ora- 
tory.    In  1871-73  he  was 

principal    of    the     High .  ' ,.:  . 

School  at  McLean,  N.  Y. 
He  was  graduated  at  the 
Univereity  of  Rochester  in 
1876,and  at  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New 
York  city,  in  1879.  He  was 
for  seven  yearscon-espond- 
ing  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
missionary  convention,  a 
society  which  was  formed 
in  1807,  and  from  1881  to 
1887  was  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  ■  New  York  city. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach 
March  20,  1875,  and  was 
ordained  Oct.  19,  1880. 
Upon  resigning  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  state  mis- 
sionary convention,inl886, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  con- 
vention, a  position  which  he  still  holds  (1901). 
Having  contributed  frequently  to  the  "  Exam- 
iner," "Zion's  Advocate"  and  the  "Standard," 
his  tastes  finally  led  him  into  journalism,  and 
in  February,  1888,  he  purchased  the  "  Baptist 
Weekly,"  and  changed  the  name  to  the  "  Chris- 
tian Inquirer."  He  was  editor  of  the  paper  and 
president  of  the  publishing  company  for  seven  years. 
In  Marcli,  1895,  the  "Christian  Inquirer"  was  con- 
solidated with  the  "Examiner,"  and  Dr.  Calvert  be- 
came a  stockholder  of  the  Examiner  Co.  and  one  of 
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the  editors  of  the  "Examiner."  Heisdeeply.interested 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rocliester  and  of  Cook  Academy.  Shurt- 
liflf  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1894. 
In  connection  with  Edwin  A.  Bedell  he  compiled 
the  "  Church  Hymnary,"foruse  in  Baptist  churches. 
He  was  married,  Dec.  10,  1885,  to  Mary  Dows, 
daughter  of  John  Dows  Mairs,  of  New  York  city. 

ADE,  George,  author  and  journalist,  was  bom 
at  Kentland,  Newton  co.,  Ind.,  Feb.  9,  1866,  son  of 
John  and  Adaline  (Bush)  Ade.  He  was  graduated 
at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1887,  with 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  subsequently  became  reporter 
and  telegraph  editor  on  the  Lafayette  "Evening 
Call."  Prom  there  he  went  in  1891  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  reporter  on  the  morn- 
ing issue  of  the  Chicago  "Daily  News,"  now  known 
as  the  Chicago  "Record."  He  is  still  engaged  in 
general  and  special  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
"Record."  Mr.  Ade  is  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  many  humorous  sketches,  which  have  appeared 
in  newspapers,  and  which  have  been  afterward  re- 
written and  published  in  book  form.  The  common 
sense  as  well  as  the  fun  contained  in  these  volumes 
appeals  to  a  very  large  public,  and  quickly  brought 
their  author  into  favorable  notice.  In  a  picturesque 
dialect  he  writes  of  every-day  life,  which  he  sees 
from  an  individual  point  of  view,  and  readers  with 
a  delightful  freshness  of  observation.  His  published 
works  are:  "Artie"  (1896):  "Pink  Marsh"  (1897); 
"Doc  Home"  (1898);  "Fables  in  Slang "  (1899), 
and  "More  Fables"  (1900). 

CHURCH,  Sanford  Elias,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  April  18,  1815,  son  of 
Ozias  and  Permelia  (Sanford)  Church.  His  father 
removed  to  Monroe  county  in  1817,  where  the  son 
grew  to  manhood.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Henrietta  Academy,  and  during  the 
winter  months  he  taught  school,  pursuing  tlie  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Josiah  A.  Eastman,  at  Scotts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  In  1834,  removing  to  South  Barre,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  county  clerk,  under  whom 
he  studied  medicine  for  a  time,  but  turned  again  to 
the  profession  of  law.  About  a  year  later  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and,  entering 
the  office  of  Judge  Bessac,  he 
still  further  enlarged  his  legal 
horizon,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  supreme  court  in  1841. 
He  then  became  the  partner  of 
his  former  instructor.  In  1844  he 
allied  himself  with  Noah  Davis, 
and  when  Mr.  Davis  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1858  a  partnership  was 
formed  with  John  G.  Sawyer. 
In  1865  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Church,  Munger  &  Cook,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  active 
in  politics  during  the  early  part  of 
^t,:^^  his  career,  being  elected  to  the 

y  assembly  in  1841,  and  receiving 

the  appointment  of  district-attorney  in  1846,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1850,  and 
served  until  1855.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
comptroller  of  the  state,  and  in  1867  was  sent  as  a 
member  at  large  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
that  year.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  new  court 
of  appeals,  in  1870,  he  became  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  chief- justice,  and  in  the  following  election 
received  a  majority  of  87,000  votes  over  his  oppo- 
nent. Judge  Selden,  thus  eclipsing  all  previous  records 
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in  New  York  state.  Politically  he  was  of  the  same 
school  as  William  L.  Marcy  and  Silas  Wright,  and 
judicially  his  opinions,  though  not  brilliant,  were 
distinguished  for  their  solidity.  His  manner  to  attor- 
neys was  alike  courteous  to  humble  and  eminent. 
He  was  married  at  Barre  Center,  N.  Y.,  1840,  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  David  and  Abigail  Wild,  and  had 
two  children.  He  died  at  Albion,  N.  Y^ ,  May  14, 1880, 
four  years  from  the  end  of  his  term  as  chief- justice. 
FINLEY,  Martha,  author,  was  born  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  O.,  April  26,  1828,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Brown  and  Maria  Theresa  (Brown)  Fiuley.  The  first 
Finleys  in  America,  stanch 
Presbyterians,  went  from 
county  Armagh,  Ireland,  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1734,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 
28th.  Therewere  seven  sons, 
John,  Miss  Finley's  direct 
ancestor,  being  the  eldest. 
John's  son,  Maj.  Samuel, 
served  with  distinction  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Washington  in  1777,  but 
was  exchanged  and  fought  at 
Coupens.  Washington  made 
himcollectorofpublicmonies 
for  the  northern  territory,  and 
in  consequence  he  became 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Ohio;  again  he  served  in  the 
army  in  1812,  in  command 
of  the  artillery  at.  Detroit, 
and  had  as    lieutenant  his 

eldest  son,  James  Brown  Finley.  Miss  Finley's 
father  and  mother  were  cousins,  the  latter  being  the 
daughter  of  James  Brown,  a  descendant  of  John 
Brown,  the  covenanter,  shot  by  Claverhouse.  Elea- 
nor Butler,  who  was  married  to  James  Brown, 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler,  a  descendant  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  came  to  America  in  1748, 
and  his  five  sons  fought  in  the  revolution,  two  of 
them  on  Washington's  staff.  When  Martha  Finley 
was  eight  years  of  age  her  father  removed  to  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  which  was  her  home,  one  year  excepted, 
until  she  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  She  then — 
her  father  having  died — removed  to  New  York  state, 
and  subsequently  to  Pennsylvania.  For  several 
years,  beginning  in  1854,  she  wrote  short  stories 
for  the  serials  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication 
Board.  In  1861,  while  teaching  at  Phoenixville,  Pa., 
Miss  Finley  wrote  "Elsie  Dinsmore,"  a  book  for 
children,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Martha  Farqu- 
harson,  and  this  gave  her  fame.  The  book  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  popular  work  for  children  ever  pub- 
lished, and  is  in  greater  demand  now  than  when  it 
first  appeared.  There  is  a  constant  call  for  a  new 
"  Elsie  book, "  and  there  are  now  twenty-five  in  the 
series.  These,  with  the  "Mildred  Series  "and  the 
"  Finley  Series  "  (for  adults)  of  seven  volumes  each, 
and  many  Sunday-school  books,  including  the  "Do- 
Good  Library"  (9  vols.),  and  the  "Pewit's  Nest 
Series"  (12  vols.),  make  more  than  100  volumes  from 
her  pen.     Since  1876  she  has  resided  at  Elkton,  Md. 

CAKTTER,  David  Kellogg,  jurist,  was  bom 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1812.  Choosing  the 
profession  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  to  practice  at  Massillon,  O.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  as  a  representative 
in  congress,  from  Ohio,  and  served  until  1853.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed,  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  minister 
to  Bolivia,  and  remained  there  for  about  a  year.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  chief- justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1887. 
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MARSH,  Charles  Wesley,  inventor,  -was 
born  near  Coburg,  Canada,  March  33,  1834,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Tamar  (Richardson)  Marsh.  He  is  de- 
scended from  William  Marsh,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Connecticut  about  1650,and  whose  grand- 
son, William,  removed  to  Canada.  Charles  received 
his  early  education  at  St.  Andrew's  School  and  Vic- 
toria College,  then  located  at  Coburg.  In  1849  the 
family  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  on  a  farm,  and 
there  Charles  and  his  brother,  William  W.,  together 
Invented  a  harvesting  machine,  which  was  originallv 
patented  Aug.  17, 1858,  and  subsequently  improved", 
being  sufficiently  per- 
fected for  the  market  in 
1863.  The  Marsh  har- 
vester, which  was  revo- 
lutionary in  its  nature, 
was  the  original  of  that 
class  of  machines  which 
carry  automatic  binders. 
Asthe  grain  wascutitfell 
upon  a  revolving  apron- 
carrier,  which  bore  it  in 
a  continuous  stream  to 
the  side,  and  delivered 
it  to  an  elevating  aprou , 
which  in  turn  delivered 
it  into  a  receiver,  whence 
it  was  taken  alternately 
by  two  manual  binders 
standing  and  riding  on 
the  machine.  Inthisway 
two  men  could  bind  more  grain  than  four  men  upon 
the. ground.  In  1863  a  firm  was  organized  at  Piano, 
ni.,  consisting  of  the  Marsh  brothere  and  Lewis  and 
George  Steward,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
new  machines,  and  some  years  later  the  firm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Gammon  &Deering.  Improvements 
were  patented  Jan.  5,  1864;  Feb.  14,  186-5,  and  Nov. 
13, 1867,  and  its  perfection  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reached  when  William  Deering  applied  the  Appleby 
twine  binder  in  1878.  In  1885  the  "  Farm  Imple- 
ment News,"  a  Chicago  trade  paper,  representing 
the  implement  and  vehicle  industries,  was  founded 
with  Mr.  Marsh  as  its  editor,  and  this  position  he  has 
held  with  eminent  success  up  to  the  present  time 
(1901).  Mr.  Marsh  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  house 
of  representatives  in  1868  and  to  the  state  senate  in 
1870.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
Illinois  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Elgin, 
111.,  held  the  position  without  interruption  until  1893, 
and  on  May  1,  1901,  was  reappointed  to  the  position 
by  Gov.  Yates.  On  Jan.  1,  1860,  he  was  married  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  William  W.  Wait.  She  died 
May  13, 186Q,  leaving  three  children,  and  he  was  mar- 
ried the  second  time,  Jan.  10,  1881,  to  Sue,  daughter 
of  Joel  and  Mary  Rogers. 

APPLEBY,  John  Francis,  inventor,  was  born 
at  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  33,  1840, 
son  of  James  and  Jane  Appleby,  natives  of  Eng- 
land. In  1845  his  parents  removed  to  Walworth 
'  county.  Wis.,  where  the  son  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  receiving  his  education  at  the  district  schools. 
His  tastes  were  more  mechanical  than  agricultural, 
and  in  1857,  while  engaged  on  a  farm  in  Iowa 
county,  he  conceived  the  invention  of  an  auto- 
matic grain  binder,  on  which  he  began  his  experi- 
ments during  the  following  winter.  He  soon  de- 
vised a  mechanism  for  knotting  the  twine,  and  this 
original  device,  which  was  shown  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position of  1900,  became  the  prototype  of  the  Ap- 
pleby knotter  that  now  ties  nine-tenths  of  the  ma- 
chine-bound grain  of  the  world.  Being  without 
resources,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  experi- 
ments, but  still  kept  his  invention  in  mind  for  sev- 
eral years,  while  working  as  a  farm  hand.    He  en- 


listed as  a  private  in  the  33d  Wisconsin  infantry, 
and  while  in  the  ditches  before  Vicksburg,  in  1863, 
made  a  wooden  model  of  a  magazine  for  a  repeating 
firearm,  on  which  he  received  a  patent,  Dec.  30, 
1864.  This  he  sold  at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  $500, 
which  enabled  him  to  renew  work  on  his  binder. 
Turning  his  attention  to  a  binding  mechanism  using 
wire  instead  of  twine,  he  built  so  successful  a  ma- 
chine that  William  Thompson,  of  Mazomanie, 
Wis.,  advanced  the  necessary  funds,  and  a  patent 
was  secured  June  1, 1869.  In  1873  he  interested  the 
firm  of  Parker  &  Stone,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  built 
in  their  factory  a  wire-binding  machine  which  met 
every  requirement ;  but  farmers  feared  the  wire 
would  kill  their  stock,  and  the  enterprise  was  ruined. 
Purchasing  an  interest  in  the  Webber  Reaper  ^Vorks 
of  Rockton,  111.,  in  1873,  he  retained  the  connection 
for  nearly  a  year,  but  in  1874  built  a  self-rake 
reaper,  organized  the  Appleby  Reaper  Works,  and 
manufactured  these  machines  at  JIazomanie,  Wis. 
During  the  winter  of  1874-75  he  renewed  experi- 
ments with  the  twine-binding  mechanism  at  the  fac- 
tory of  Parker  &  Stone,  applying  it  to  the  Marsh 
harvester  ;  and  in  the  following  winter  rebuilt  the 
entire  machine,  which  bound  its  bundles  with  entire 
satisfaction.  He  applied  for  a  patent  on  this  perfected 
machine  Feb.  37,  1877,  the  papers  being  issued  two 
years  later,  on  Feb.  18th  ;  while  on  the  knotting  de- 
vice a  patent  was  granted  July  8,  1878.  In  the 
winter  of  the  latter  year  the  firm  of  Gammon  & 
Deering,  which  had  been  using  a  wire-binder  on  the 
Marsh  harvester,  began  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Ap- 
pleby's twine-binders  on  a  large  scale.  "  To  Wil- 
liam Deering,"  Mr.  Appleby  "has  said,  "belongs 
the  credit  of  forcing  my  binder  upon  the  market 
with  sufficient  energy  to  convince  the  farmer  of  its 
practicability.  His  demonstration  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  invention  soon  led  other  manufacturers 
to  adopt  it."  Mr.  Appleby  has  taken  out  patents 
on  almost  every  feature  of  the  harvester,  though 
none  of  tliem  possesses  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  twine-binder.  He  was  married  at  Mazomanie, 
AVis.,  in  1867,  and  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

DEERING,  William,  manufacturer,  was  born 
at  South  Paris,  Oxford  co..  Me.,  April  35,  1836,  son 
of  James  and  Eliza  (Moore) 
Deering.  His  ancestors  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Jlass- 
achusetts  in  1634,  from  which 
time  the  name  is  fiequently 
and  honorably  mentioned  in 
the  histories  of  New  England. 
He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  at  tlie  Maine 
WesleyauSeminary,  Read  field. 
Returning  to  his  native  town, 
he  was  employed  by  tlie  South 
Paris  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  in  1849  was  made 
manager  of  the  mill.  He  then 
opened  a  country  store  in  South 
Paris;  but  in  1861  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  made  cloth- 
ing for  the  Federal  army,  and 
in  1865  founded  the  firm  of 
Deering,  Milliken  &  Co,  whose 
business  quickly  extended  to  Boston  and  New 
York  city.  In  1870  he  disposed  of  his  interest; 
and,  on  going  to  Illinois,  formed  the  firm  of 
Gammon  &  Deering,  for  the  manufacture  of  reap- 
ers at  Piano.  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Gammon  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Deering,  who  had  removed  to  Illi- 
nois for  his  health,  and  had  already  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  reapers,  and  had  an  interest  in  the 
patents  of  the  Marsh  harvester,  which  was  working 
a  revolution  in  the  gathering  of  grain.     He,  how- 
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ever,  retired  in  1878,  Mr.  Deering  becoming  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Marsh  patents  and  of  the 
factory  at  Piano.  Wire-binding  reapers  had  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  1874,  and  in  1875  large 
numbers  were  sold;  but  Mr.  Deering,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  this  method,  examined  the  Appleby  twine- 
binder,  and  engaged  the  iuveulor  to  perfect  the 
mechanism  and  adapt  it  to  the  Marsh  harvester. 
Many  machines  thus  fitted  were  sold  for  the  harvest 
of  1879,  and  in  1880  3,000  were  made.  After  many 
futile  experiments,  a  perfect  binding  twine  was  pro- 
duced in  1880;  and  liis  attention  was  then  directed 
to  a  steel  machine  fitted  with  antifriction  bearings, 
which  was  perfected  in  1893.  An  automobile  mow- 
ing machine  was  first  practically  operated  in  1894, 
and  was  exhibited  by  him  at  Paris  in  1900.  He 
was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
received  an  official  certificate  of  honor,  the  grand 
prize,  six  gold  medals,  six  silver  medals  and  eleven 
bronze  medals,  including  the  Deering  collaborator 
medals.  The  Deering  Harvester  Co.  was  organized 
under  copartnership  article  in  1880,  with  Mr.  Deering 
as  president;  and  his  two  sons  were  admitted  to 
the  firm.  Though  never  seeking  political  office,  Mr. 
Deering  served  in  the  council  of  Govs.  Perham 
and  Chamberlain  of  Maine.  He  is-  a  liberal  sub- 
scriber to  public  and  private  chai'ities,  and  to  many 
of  Chicago's  institutions,  besides  serving  as  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  and  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
He  was  married  at  South  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1849,  to 
Abby,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Joanna  (Cobb)  Bar- 
bour; She  died  in  1856,  leaving  one  child,  (Charles 
b.  1853),  who  is  treasurer  of  the  company.  He 
was  married  again,  Dec.  15, 1857,  to  Clara,  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Mary  (Barbour)  Hamilton,  of  Maine. 
Of  the  second  union  were  born  James  (1859),  and 
Abby  Marion  (1867),  the  wife  of  Richard  House,  of 
Chicago. 

STEVENS,  Isaac  N.,  lawyer  and  editor,  was 
born  at  Newark,  Licking  co.,  O.,  Nov.  1,  1858,  son 
of  Dr.  Lewis  A.  and  Sarah  A.  (Sperry)  Stevens.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  at  Newark,  O.,  and 
his  father  dying  in  1874,  he 
taught  school  in  Licking  coun- 
tj',  O.,  the  following  winter, 
and  in  Olena,  Henderson  co., 
111.,  for  two  terms.  He  then 
entered  the  law  oflttce  of  Hedge 
&  Blythe,  at  Burlington,  la., 
where  he  read  law  for  three 
years,  and  upon  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  in  1880,  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Denver, 
Col.  In  1883  the  position  of 
assistant  U.  S.  attoruej'  for 
Colorado  was  created,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  that  place  by 
Pres.  Arthur.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  district-attorney  for  the 
Denver  judicial  district,  and 
during  his  term  of  office  pros- 
ecuted more  criminals  and  with 
better  results  than  any  district-attorney  in  the  state 
has  ever  done.  One  grand  jury  alone  returned  800 
indictments.  Twenty  eight  homicide  cases  were  pros- 
ecuted with  a  record  of  twenty-three  convictions, 
among  them  the  famous  case  of  Dr.  T.  Thatcher 
Graves,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Barnaby,  a  wealthy  widow  of  that  city. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  as  district-attorney  Mr. 
Stevens  resumed  the  private  practice  oflaw.  _  _He 
has  always  taken  a  very  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Republican  state  committee 
in  1886  and  1888,  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
city  committee  in  Denver  from  1885  to  1894,  except 
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for  a  period  of  two  years.  On  March.  1,  1900,  he 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Colorado 
Springs  "  Gazette, "  and  became  its  managing  editor. 
He  still  (1901)  maintains  a  law  office  in  Denver,  and 
has  a  large  ranch  under  cultivation  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  several  houses  in  Denver,  and  much 
other  real  estate  and  mining  property,  toall  of  which 
interests  he  gives  some  share  of  his  personal  atten- 
tion. He  was  married,  in  1884,  to  Helen  M.  Tonge, 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Colorado  Springs  is  his  permanent 
home. 

JOHNSON,  Benjamin  Franklin,  author  and 
publisher,  was  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Va.,  April 
3, 1856,  son  of  Richard  Nutt  and 
Ann  Miller  (Wheatley)  Jolinsou. 
His  early  home  was  on  the  ^lan- 
assas  battlefield,  and  was  burned 
during  the  night  of  the  battle. 
He  attended  country  schools,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  his 
business  career  as  a  book  agent, 
canvassing  with  marked  success 
the  states  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  and  portions  of  West 
Virginia  and  Mar3'land.  In  1876 
he  rented  a  small  room  in  Rich- 
mond and  began  publishingbooks 
on  his  own  account.  A  box  of 
books  in  his  office  served  as  both 
bed  and  desk,  and  here,  after  the 
dny's  labors, he  conducted  his  cor- 
respondence and  packed  books 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
upon  monej'-making  ho  steadfastly  refused  "to  sane 
tion  with  his  imprint  the  issue  of  any  volume  that 
was  not  of  a  high  order,  inculcating  the  best  moral 
teaching.  In  due  course  the  firm  became  known  as 
B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  and  the  business  rapidly  grew 
to  large  proportions.  One  of  his  first  enterprises  was 
the  publication,  commenced  in  1894,  of  an  entirely 
new  series  of  school  books,  which  are  now  (1901) 
standard  text-books  throughout  the  entire  South, 
largely  in  the  North  and  even  in  our  new  possessions. 
In  fact,  thej'  are  shipped  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  In  1900  was  incorporated  the  B.  P.  John- 
son Publishing  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
of  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  president.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Highland  Park  Railway  Co., 
Richmond,  and  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, having  its  headquarters  at  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Johnson  is  the  author  of  "Physical 
Culture"  (1898),  designed  with  special  reference  to 
young  people.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Westmoreland 
and  Virginia  clubs,  Richmond,  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  of  Phila- 
delphia. Personally  he  is  a  man  of  decision,  prompti- 
tude and  strong  moral  character.  He  was  married, 
first,  on  Oct.  2,  1877,  to  Lucie,  daughter  of  Alexan- 
der Davis,  of  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  who  died  in  1891, 
and  second,  on  July  19,  1892,  to  Blanche  T., 
daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  SVynne,  of  Richmond.  He 
has  six  children,  Lucile,  Benjamin,  Maude,  Wynne, 
Gladys  and  Alan  Douglas  Johnson. 

COCHRAN,  John  "Webster,  inventor,  was 
born  at  Enfield,  N.  H.,  May  16,  1814.  He  received 
a  limited  education,  but  at  an  early  age  became  an 
expert  mechanic.  In  1832  he  located  in  Boston, 
walking  the  entire  distance  from  his  native  place 
with  only  $1.25  in  his  possession.  In  1833  he  se- 
cured a  patent  on  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  and  in 
1834  perfected  a  revolving  breech-loading  rifled 
cannon,  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  after- 
ward made  the  Colt  revolver  successful,  the  cylin- 
der being  automatically  rotated  by  the  cocking  of 
the  hammer.  Failing  to  secure  in  the  United  States 
the  capital  necessary  for  its  manufacture  he  visited 
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Paris,  France,  in  1835.  There  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  tlie  Turkish  ambassador,  who  became 
interested  in  his  models  and  caused  Sultan  Mahmoud 
to  invite  the  inventor  to  Constantinople.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran remained  in  Tuikey  for  several  years  and  was 
munificently  rewarded  by  the  sultan  for  his  labors. 
From  1839  until  1847  he  resided  in  France  and  sub- 
sequently spent  a  considerable  period  in  England, 
wheie  he  invented  a  machine  for  the  curvilinear 
sawing  of  wood,  a  device  that  was  adopted  by  the 
British  government  and  soon  came  into  general  use. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  and  projectiles,  per- 
fecting and  patenting  many  improved  devices  of 
much  value.  He  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame  by 
his  inventions. 

ATJSTIIjIj,  Jeremiah,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  in  1795,  son  of  Evan 
and  Lethee  (Files)  Austill.  His  great-grandfather, 
Isaac  Austill,  came  to  America  from  England  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  war.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (McKinney)  Files.  When 
but  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  one  of  a  party  of 
three  men  headed  by  Capt.  Samuel  Dale,  known  as 
the  Daniel  Boone  of  Alabama,  in  the  famous  "canoe 
fight"  upon  the  Alabama  river  near  Claiborne, 
Nov.  13,  1813.  In  this  struggle  thi-ee  white  men 
rowed  by  a  negro,  named  Csesar,  boldly  assailed  a 
war  canoe  of  the  Creeks,  manned 
by  seven  warriors  in  full  trappings 
in  mid-stream,  and  killed  all  of 
them  without  loss  or  injury  to 
themselves,  except  Austill,  who 
was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  war 
club  and  received  a  scalp  wound. 
At  this  time  also  he  was  the  bearer 
of  night  despatches  of  warning  be- 
tween the  forts  and  stockades  along 
the  hostile  Creek  country,  often 
making  forty  miles  through  the 
trackless  forests  by  night.  He  once 
rode  from  Fort  Madison  to  Fort 
Carney  and  thence  to  Mount  Ver- 
non in  a  single  night,  through  im- 
penetrable darkness  and  blinding 
storm.  He  was  married,  in  1838, 
.  ■  _^  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Capt. 
"^  ^*"^^'^^^^  John  Eades,  who  came  to  Ala- 
bama with  his  family  from  Georgia  in  1813.  They 
had  four  children.  Their  son,  Hurieoseo,  born  in 
Mobile,  Feb.  16,  1841,  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  1861;  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  1st  Alabama  artillery,  and  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  served  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  senate  of  the  state  legislature.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  southern  division  of 
Alabama.  He  was  married,  Dec.  34,  1874,  to  Aurora 
R.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Ervin,  of  Wilcox  co., 
Ala.  They  have  six  children.  Maj.  Jeremiah  Austill 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  high  confidence  of  all  classes 
in  his  state.     He  died  Dec.  8,  1879. 

DICKINSON,  Edward,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  horn  in  Amherst,  ]i[ass.,  Jan.  1,  1803,  son 
of  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Amherst  College.  The  son 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1833  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors; continued  his  studies  at  the  Law  School  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in  1836  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practicing  at  Amherst,  Mass. ,  throughout  his 
career.  In  1835  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Amherst 
College,  and  performed  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
great  advantage  to  the  institution  for  nearly  forty 
years,  resigning  in  favor  of  his  son  a  few  months 
before  death.  In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature,  was  re  elected  in  the  following  j'car,  and 
served  in  the  state  senate  during  1843  and  1843.     As  a 


member  of  the  governor's  council,  he  served  two 
years  (1846-48),  and  in  1852  he  was  elected  as  repre- 
sentative to  the  33d  congi-ess  (1853-55),  as  a  Whig. 
Though  declining  several  more  important  public 
trusts,  he  accepted  the  election  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  1873,  endeavoring  to  secure  for  his  native 
town  the  advantages  of  the  Massachusetts  Central 
railroad,  and  after  delivering  an  able  speech  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  died  of  apoplexy 
during  the  same  day.  His  life  was  distinguished  for 
integrity,  public  spirit  and  professional  success.  He 
was  married  on  May  6,  1828,  to  Emily,  daughter 
of  Joel  Norcross,  of  Munson,  Mass.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  1874,  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Emily,  who  obtained  reputation  as  a 
poet. 

DICKINSON,  Emily  Elizabeth,  poet,  was 
born  at  Amherst,  Aiass.,  Dec.  10,  1830,  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Erailj-  (Xorcross)  Dickinson.  She  was 
educated  at  Amherst  Academy  and  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  She  was  noted 
as  a  wit  at  the  academy,  and  was  a  constant  contrib- 
utor to  the  school  paper,  "  Forest  Leaves. "  Bright 
and  gay  with  her  classmates,  though  she  was  even  then 
shy,sileut  and  self-depreciating  when  in  the  company 
of  strangers,  she  gave  little  sign  of  the  future  recluse. 
But  as  she  approached  middle  life  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  mix  freely  with  other  people,  her  shy- 
ness preventing  her  from  meeting  the  well-known 
friends  who  came  to  her  own  home,  though  she  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  receptions  her  father  gave  to  the 
college  faculty  and  the  prominent  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  Her  love  of  flowers  amounted  to  a 
passion,  and  from  childhood  she  evinced  a  great 
love  of  nature  and  a  sensitiveness  to  its  every  mood. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  though  in 
good  health,  she  never  left  the  house,  and  saw  no  one 
but  those  of  her  own  immediate  family.  After  her 
death  1,000  manuscript  poems  were  found,  most  of 
them  without  title,  neatly  copied  and  filed  away. 
They  were  published  by  Mrs.  IMabel  Loomis  Todd :  the 
first  volume  in  1890,  with  an  introduction  by  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Higginsou;  the  second,  in  1891;  the 
third,  in  1896,  and  they  had  in  1899  reached  a  sale 
of  20,000.  Many  of  them  are  fragmentary;  all  are 
brief  and  are  valued  rather  for  their  thought  than  for 
the  rhythm  or  style;  many  of  them  were  written  to 
friends.  In  his  introduction  to  the  first  volume  Col. 
Higginsou  said:  "In  many  cases  these  verses  will 
seem  to  the  reader  like  poetry  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
with  rain  and  dew  still  clinging  to  them,  giving  a 
freshness  and  a  fragrance  not  otherwise  to  be  con- 
veyed." With  like  appreciation  a  reviewer  for  the 
Philadelphia  "Bulletin"  wrote:  "Her  verse  was 
inspired,  not  made;  and  although  careless  of  form, 
her  poetrj-  is  never  conventional  and  commonplace. 
She  interpreted  the  spirit  as  few  have  been  able  to 
do — flashing  upon  us  the  deepest  and  most  enduring 
truths."  Jliss  Dickinson  was  faithful  and  affection- 
ate to  those  she  loved,  and  corresponded  with  her 
friends, though  she  would  not  meet  them.  So  strong, 
however,did  her  liking  for  seclusion  grow  that  in  her 
later  years  she  would  not  even  address  her  envelopes, 
as  though  the  mere  writing  were  an  act  too  intimate 
for  public  uses.  Her  letters  were  always  riemarkable 
and  the  scraps  of  verse  they  frequently  contained  were 
even  more  unusual.  In  1862  she  sent  Col.  Higgin- 
sou a  few  poems  for  his  criticism,  and  the  literary 
correspondence  resulting  from  this  continued  for 
over  twenty  years.  Her  letters  were  published  by 
Mrs.  Todd  in  two  volumes  (1894).  She  died  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  May  15,  1886. 

COFFIN,  John,  loyalist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1756.  He  came  from  the  Nantucket  family 
of  Coffins,  and  was  descended  through  James  and 
William  (who  settled  in  Boston  about  1730),  from 
Tristram  Coffin.     The  latter  (who  was  born  in  Brix- 
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ton,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1605,  and  died  at  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  in  1681)  is  considered  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  American  Coflins.  He  emigrated  with  his 
wife  and  a  number  of  relatives  iu  1642,  and  became 
a  citizen  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  but  iu  1659  made  his 
home  in  Nantucket,  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  first  chief  magistrate.  He  possessed  a  high 
character,  and  exercised  great  wisdom  iu  civiliziug 
the  ladiaus.  His  son,  Stephen,  was  the  father  of 
Judith,  the  grandmother  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  education  iu 
the  Boston  Latin  School.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  he  offered  his  services  to  the  crown,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  in  the  British  attack  on 
Bunker  hill' that  Gen.  Gage  appointed  him  an  en- 
sign on  the  field.  He  organized  and  commanded 
the  Orange  Grangers,  engaging  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island  and  Germantown.  In  1778  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  volunteers,  and  fought  at 
San  Lucie  and  Bryar's  creek  (1779),  Camden  (1780), 
and  Hampton,  Hobkirk's  hill  and  Eutaw  springs 
(1781).  As  a  cavalry  officer  he  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  commissioned  him  major, 
at  the  same  time  presentiug  him  with  a  handsome 
sword  and  commending  his  valor,  especially  at  Eu- 
taw. After  the  war  Coffin  settled  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  eventually  appointed  major-general, 
beiug  seoior  general  in  the  British  army  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Kings  county,  New 
Brunswick,  in  1838. 

COFFIN,  Sir  Isaac,  baronet,  naval  officer, 
was  born  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  May  16,  1759,  brother  of 
John  Coffin.  His  father  was  a  Tory  and  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
son  entered  the  British  naval  service  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  on  board  tlie  Gaspe.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  lieutenant,  and 
four  years  later  captain  of  the  Shrewsbury.  He 
served  under  Lord  Rodney  in  the  latter's  celebrated 
victory  over  Count  de  Grasse,  April  12, 1782,  a  com- 
bat which  was  fought  off  Dominica,  between  two 
fleets  of  thirty  ships  each,  and  which  lasted  nearly 
twelve  hours.  This  victory  saved  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  ruined  the  naval  power  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  war. 
Coffin  acquitted  himself  with  such  courage  in  this 
engagement  and  in  others  with  France,  that  in  1802 
he  was  appointed  admiral,  and  two  years  later  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1818  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Ilchester,  Devonshire,  taking  active  part 
in  naval  and  kindred  affairs.  He  always  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  America,  im- 
porting race  horses  to  improve  the  American  breed, 
introducing  British  fish  into  American  waters,  and 
sending  .new  plants  and  trees,  as  weir  as  maps  and 
new  inventions  for  use  in  the  naval  and  merchant 
marine.  He  also  established  the  Coffin  Academy  at 
Nantucket.  In  1832  his  name  as  Earl  of  Magdalen 
was  placed  by  tlie  king  at  the  head  of  his  list  of 
new  peers,  iu  order  to  carry  the  reform  bill  through 
the  house  of  lords.  Subsequent  to  his  retirement 
from  the  navy  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Greenly,  of  Titley  Court,  Gloucester- 
shire. England.  His  life  was  written  by  Thomas 
Coffin  Amory  (1886).  He  died  at  Cheltenham,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  4,  1839. 

WHJ.TE,  Greenough,  clergyman,  author  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  26, 
1863,  son  of  John  Gardner  and  Mary  (Beach)  White. 
His  earliest  ancestor,  Edward  White,  came  to 
America  from  Kent,  England  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1884,  and  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  the  following  year,  and  that  of  B.D.  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  in 
1892.  In  1885-87  Mr.  White  was  professor  of  English 
language  and   literature  at  the   University  of  the 


South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  occupied  a  similar  chair 
in  Kenyon  College  in  1888-89.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  1893, 
and  priest  in  1896.  During  1893-94  he  was  minister  at 
St.  James'  Churcli,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  acting 
professor  of  history  and  political  economy  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford.  In  1889-90  and  1894  he  made 
extensive  tours  in  Europe,  pursuing  his  studies  in 
history,  literature  and  art.  His  specialty  is  literarjr 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1890  he  published  his 
"Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  American  Literature," 
an  essay  which  points  out  the  connection  between 
America's  literature  and  history,  and  shows  how 
new  forms  in  letters  and  arts  have  arisen  as  advanc- 
ing thought  required.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Stedman 
wrote  of  it:  "'  The  precis  seems  to  me  to  be  success- 
ful and  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  i.e.,  to  show 
the  philosophy  of  the  development  of  the  successive 
phases  of  our  national  literature."  He  published 
the  first  part  of  his  "Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature "  in  1895.  The  motive  of  this 
treatise  is  to  determine  the  bounds  of  the  great  his- 
torical divisions  of  English  literature;  to  discover 
the  salient  features,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
each  epoch,  and  trace  the  connection  in  thought  be- 
tween each,  and  to  view  the  whole  against  a  back- 
ground of  European  historj',  literature  and  art. 
The  book  was  well  received  in  literary  circles  and 
was  warmly  commended  by  Prof. 
Edward  Dowden,  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Edmund  Gosse.  His  latest 
publications  are  entitled:  "A 
Saint  of  the  Southern  Church" 
(1897);  "An  Apostle  of  the  West- 
ern Church"  (1900),  which  have 
been  praised  by  eminent  divines 
in  both  England  and  America. 
In  1898  he  contributed  the  intro- 
duction and  essays  on  Clough's 
and  Arnold's  poetry  to  the  vol- 
ume of  papers  of  the  English 
Club  of  Sewanee,  entitled  "Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age. "  He  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  "The  Sewanee 
Review."  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1894  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  the  South,  to  occupy  its  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  historj'  and  polity  and  has  since 
lived  at  Sewanee,  ■nith  the  exception  of  long  vaca- 
tion tours  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  acting  pro 
fessor  of  the  history  of  art  iu  tlie  same  university. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  the  completion  of  his  "Out- 
line of  the  Philosophy  of  English  Literature.''  He 
is  a  member  of  the  International  Congress  of  Diplo- 
matic History  and  of  the  Alabama  Historical 
Society. 

DTJKRIE,  Daniel  Steele,  librarian  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1819,  son 
of  Horace  and  Johanuah  (Steele)  Durrie;  grandson 
of  John  Duirie,  of  Stony  Stratford,  Buckingham- 
shire, Eugland,  1781,  and  desceudant  of  John  Steele, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and 
of  William  Bradford,  governor  of  Plymouth  colony. 
He  was  educated  at  an  academy  at  South  Hadley, 
M.ass. ,  and  was  then  employed  in  a  book  store  in 
Albany.  He  went  into  business  as  a  bookseller  in 
Albany  (1844-50),  but  removed  to  Madison,  Wis., 
where  he  followed  the  same  occupation  during 
1854-57.  Iu  1856  he  retired  from  business  and  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Roxbury, 
Wis.,  and  secretary  of  the  Madison  board  of  educa- 
tion. He  published:  "  Genealogy  of  the  Steele  Fam- 
ily "  (1859) ;  ' '  Genealogy  of  the  Holt  Family  "  (1864) ; 
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"  Bibliographia  Grenealogica  Americana:  An  Index  to 
American  Genealogies (1868;  3d  ed.  1886);  "History 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  Including  the  Four  Lake  Country; 
with  Notes  on  Dane  County  and  its  Towns"  (1874); 
"History  of  Missouri"  (in  collaboration  with  W. 
B.  Davis  (1876);  "History  of  Iowa"  (with  C.R.  Tuttle, 
1876);  and  historical  works  in  pamphlet  form;  the 
"  Wisconsin  Biographical  Dictionary,"  and  with 
Isabel  Durrie  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  He  died 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  31,  1893. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Milton  Joseph,  lawyer, 
was  born  in  De  Soto  (then  Caddo)  parish.  La., 
March  10,  1843,  son  of  John 
Hamilton  and  Anne  (Buie) 
Cunningham.  His  father,  of 
Scotch  descent,  born  in  the 
Edgefield  district  of  South  Car- 
olina in  1810,  was  a  man  of 
great  versatility;  his  mother  be- 
longed to  a  well-known  Missis- 
sijipi  family.  He  was  educated 
at  Homer,  La.,  and  leaving 
college  in  1858,  taught  school 
until  the  close  of  1860.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  studying  law.  He  joined 
the  first  company  organized  in 
Natchitoches,  under  command 
of  Capt.  William  M.  Levy, 
which  became  a  part  of  the  2d 
Louisiana  infantry,  and  served 
in  the  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia, being  wounded  at  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House  in  Grant's 
advance  on  Kichmond.  The 
war  over,  he  resumed  his  legal  studies,  and  on  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1866  began  practice  at  once  at 
Natchitoches.  He  has  always  pursued  his  profession, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  taken  an  active  part  in  Dem- 
ocratic politics  since  1868.  He  was  elected  district- 
attorney  in  1873  and  again  in  1874,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1878.  In 
1879  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion; in  1880-84  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate under  the  new  constitution;  in  1884  he  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  Louisiana  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  serving  until  1888.  He  was  again  elected 
attorney-general  in  1893,  and  again  for  his  third 
term  in  1896.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  quite 
prominent  in  state  politics,  always  independent  and 
vigorous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer 
and  a  citizen.  He  opposed  the  Louisiana  lottery, 
and  has  always  advocated  whatever  he  thought  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  his  state.  While  a  very  busy  man, 
with  his  official  and  professional  duties,  he  takes 
some  interest  in  planting  and  stock  raising.  He  has  a 
large  family,  and  has  been  married  four  times.  His 
present  wife  is  Emma  Mai  Blouin,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  New  Orleans  in  1895. 

GBOVER,  Martin,  jurist,  was  born  at  Hart- 
wick,  Otsego  CO.,  N.  T.,  in  1811.  The  son  of  a 
farmer,  he  received  a  common  school  training,  after 
which  he  entered  the  Hartwick  Academy.  He 
taught  school  while  studying  law,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1833,  he  removed  to  Angelica 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1835  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  old  preceptor. 
Judge  Angell.  In  his  earlier  life  Mr.  Grover  was 
totally  regardless  of  his  personal  appearance  and 
for  years  went  by  the  name  of  the '  'ragged  lawyer,"  on 
account  of  his  carelessness  of  dress  and  his  frequent 
appearance  in  court  in  dilapidated  garments.  This 
peculiarity,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  in  fact  increased  it,  being  set  down  as  an 
eccentricity  of  genius.    After  his  marriage  his  habit 


in  this  regard  became  completely  changed.  In  1844 
he  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  Know-nothing 
party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  heated  discus- 
sions on  the  slavery  question,  setting  himself  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  during  the 
famous  campaign  of  1856.  His  local  power  as  a  party 
manager  and  his  opposition  to  a  candidate  for  a  legis- 
lative or  county  office  was  considered  suflScient  to 
defeat  him.  From  1850  to  1863  he  was  a  Republi- 
can, but  in  the  latter  year  he  quitted  the  ranks  of 
that  party  and  voted  and  worked  for  the  Demo- 
crats until  his  death.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  to  fill  a  vacancy  and 
served  through  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  term, 
two  years,  when  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  and 
served  until  the  fall  of  1865.  He  was  now  nominated 
and  confirmed  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Henry  R.  Sheldon. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  to  tbat  office,  and  in  1870, 
on  the  reorganization  of  that  branch  of  the  state 
judiciary,  he  was  named  as  associate  justice  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  yeare.  Judge  Grover  was  married, 
in  1845,  to  Emily  Whitmore,  a  niece  of  Judge  Angell, 
but  left  no  children.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  opponents  that  ever  stood  at  the 
bar  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  possessed  won- 
derful powers  of  logic,  quickness  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  a  remarkably  retentive  memory  and  untir- 
ing energy.     He  died  at  Angelica,  Aug.  23,  1875. 

KEATON,  James  Robert,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Carter  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  10,  1861,  son  of  Nelson  T. 
and  Mary  A.  (HufE)  Keaton.  His  father  served  in 
the  32d  Kentucky  regiment  during  the  civil  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery.  Young 
Keaton  while  attending  a  public  school  in  his 
native  county  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  for  the  three  following 
years  he  alternated  by  teaching  school  and  attending 
a  high  school.  When  twenty-two  he  entered  the  Na- 
tional Normal  University,  Lebanon,  0.,and  was  grad- 
uated B.  S.  in  1884.  He  then  migrated  to  Hico,  Hamil- 
ton CO.,  Tex.,  where  he  served  as  principal  of  high 
schools  during  1884-86,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
latter  year  purchased  the  Hico 
"Courier,"  which  he  edited 
for  two  years.  Meantime  Jlr. 
Keaton  studied  law,  in  1888 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year  entered  the  George- 
town College  of  Law,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  was 
graduated  LL.  B.  in  June,  1890. 
He  then  removed  to  Guthrie, 
O.  T.,  practicing  his  profession 
until  September,  1896.  He  has, 
from  early  manhood.been  iden- 
tified politically  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs. 
In  1896  Pres.  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed him  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Okla- 
homa territory,  and  he  was  as- ' 
signed  to  the  3d  judicial  district.  In  1898  he  retired 
from  the  bench,  and  resumed  private  practice  in 
Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
nominated  for  delegate  to  congress  in  1898,  but  was 
defeated.  He  was  married,  July  17,  1890,  to  Mra. 
Lucile  (Davenport)  Johnston,  of  Denton,  Tex.,  a 
daughter  of  William  Davenport,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  and  land  owners  of  that  state. 

KINOSLET,  Florence  (Morse),  author,  was 
born  at  Poe,  Medina  co.,  O.,  July  14, 1859,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Bradley  and  Eleanor  (Ecob)  Morse.  Her 
earliest  ancestor  in  America  was  Anthony  Morse, 
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who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1633, 
and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.  Her  father  (1834- 
98),  a  graduate  of  Oberlia  College  and  Auburn 
Tlieological  Seminary,  was  the  pastor  of  Presby- 
terian churches  in  various  towns  in  New  York  and 
Iowa,  also  being  president  of  Lyons  College  for  Wo- 
men, Iowa,  for  one  year.  Both  her  parents  had  lit- 
erary and  artistic  tastes,  and  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
her  education  was  carried  on  by  her  mother.  She 
entered  Wellesley,  where  she  was  a  member  of  the 
.  class  of  1881,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  remained 
but  three  years.  After  leaving  college  she  studied 
art  for  a  time,  and  was  married,  July  13,  1882,  to 
Charles  Rawson  Kingsley,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College.  For  four  years  after  their  mar- 
riage Dr.  Kingsley  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  removing  thence  to  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  where  they  con^Jucted  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion for  girls,  known  as  the  Kingsley  School.  In 
1889  Dr.  Kingsley  was  called  to  the  presidency  pf 
the  Milwaukee  College  for  Women,  and  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley  was  vice-principal,  also  taking  charge  of  the  art 
department  and  teaching  Latin,  mathematics  and 
literature,  beside  superintending  the  household.  It 
was  not  until  another  change  of  residence  that  she 
found  time  for  literary  work,  except  in  connection 
with  the  college.  In  1893  Dr.  Kingsley  was  ordained 
by  the  Milwaukee  Presbytery,  and  subsequently  be- 
came pastor  of  Immanuel  Church,  West  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island.  In  1894 she  wrote  "Titus, 
a  Comrade  of  the  Cross,"  which  was  awarded  a  prize 
of  $1,000  over  377  competitors,  and  within  three 
years  over  one  million  copies  of  the  book  were  sold 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
Grerman,  French,  Spanisli,  Japanese,  Hindi,  Portu- 
guese, Italian  and  Swedish.  She  has  since  pub- 
lished: "Stephen,  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross"  (1896); 
"  Paul,  a  Herald  of  the  Cross"  (1897);  "The  Cross 
Triumphant"  (1898);  "Prisoners  of  the  Sea"  (1899), 
and  "The  Transfiguration  ot  Miss  Phil  ma,"  beside 
a  number  of  short  stories.  She  is  the  mother  of  five 
children:  Charles  Rawson,  Donald,  Grace,  James 
and  John  Bradley  Kingsley. 

OOAN,  Titus  Munson,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  in  Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Sept.  37,1836,  son 
of  Titus  and  Fidelia  (Church)  Coan,  the  missionaries, 
and  both  of  New  England  ancestry  for  several  gen- 
erations. His  maternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Church, 
founded  and  named  the  town  of  Churchville,  in 
western  New  York.  Titus  Munson  Coan  was  edu- 
cated at  Punahou  school,  the  royal  school,  and  the 
Oahu  college  in  Honolulu.  In  1856  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  going  round  Cape  Horn  on  a  New 
Bedford  whaler,  and  entered  Yale  College;  in  1859 
he  completed  his  course  at  Williams  College  and 
entered  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  where  he  was  graduated  two  years  later. 
Two  years  were  then  spent  in  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
the  army  hospitals  of  New  York,  and  in  1863  he  en- 
tered the  naval  service  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
West  Gulf  squadron,  commanded  by  Adm.  Farra- 
gut.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and 
in  other  naval  combats  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1865 
he  was  attached  to  the  flagship  Brooklyn,  but  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  navy  at  the  close  of  that 
year,and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of 
New  York, where  he  has  since  resided.  His  first  liter- 
ary work  to  attract  notice  appeared  in  the  ''Galaxy," 
to  which  he  contributed  many  essays  on  social  and 
literary  topics.  He  has  written  prose  and  verse  for  all 
the  leading  American  magazines.  Dr.  Coan  hasdevoted 
considerable  time  to  visiting  Europe  and  the  health 
resorts  of  America,  studying  and  describing  their  ad- 
vantagesandtheirmineral  waters.  Hedirects  a  bureau 
of  revision,  having  as  its  object  the  reading  of  authors' 
manuscripts  and  the  unbiased  criticism  and  skilled  re- 
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vision  of  their  work.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  have 
won  success  and  tlie  approval  of  the  most  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  day.  He  is  the  author  of  "Ounces 
of  Prevention,"  essays  on  hygiene  (1885);  "  The  Ha- 
waiian Islands  "  (1889),  an  address;  "  A  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary,"  in  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary (1893);  "A  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,"  in 
the  Standard  Dictionary  (1895);  "  Hawaiian  Ethnog- 
raphy," an  address  (1899);  "The  Climate  of  Ha- 
waii "(1901);  "A  Study  of  Polynesian  Charm,"  anad- 
dress(1901);  editor  of  "Topics  of  the  Time" (6  vols., 
1883),  and  of  "  Personal  Recollections  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion"  (1891). 

JTJDD,  Norman  Buel,  lawyer  and  U.  S.  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Rome,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 
1815,  son  of  Norman  and  Catherine  (Vanderhey- 
den)  Judd,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Judd,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1633,  and 
settled  in  Cambridge,  Jilass.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  place  and  at  a  high 
school  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Oneida  county  in 
1836.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  Cliicago,  and 
upon  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  in  1837,  drew  its 
first  charter.  He  was  associated  in  practice  succes- 
sively with  Judge  Caton,  John  Y.  Scammon  and 
Hon.  John  M.Wilson.    He  was  .  ,., 

elected  the  first  city  attorney 
in  1837  and  attorney  for  Cook 
county  in  1839.  Mr.  Judd  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  Chi- 
cago and  Nortliern  Indiana, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne 
and  Chicago  railroads  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  served  during 
1844-60  as  state  senator,  repre- 
senting the  Democrats.  In  1856 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Bloom- 
ington  convention  that  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  for  nearly  five 
years.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Philadelphia  convention 
which  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, and  in  the  national  convention  which  nom- 
inated Lincoln  for  president.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  accompanying  Lincoln  to  Washington,  and 
by  his  sagacity  aided  in  foiling  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  president.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Prussia,  and  during  his  incumbency  of 
that  oflice  was  the  means  of  defeating  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  European  powers. 
He  was  recalled  by  Andrew  Johnson  in  1865.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  to  congress,  defeating  Hon.  John 
Went  worth.  Democratic  candidate,  and  served  for  two 
terms,  during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  brought  the  bill  of  impeachment 
against  the  president.  Mr.  Judd  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  establishing  inland  ports  of  entry  to 
which  imported  goods  could  be  directly  shipped 
from  the  seaboard  in  bond,  which  measure  has 
probably  done  more  to  increase  the  commerce  of  the 
country  than  any  other  ever  passed  by  congress.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port 
of  Chicago,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three 
years.  In  1844  he  was  married  to  Adeline,  daughter 
of  Newton  Rossiter,  of  Chicago.  They  had  several 
children,  two  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Judd  died 
in  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  11,  1878. 

HtJMPHBEY,  Herman  Loin,  jurist,  was 
bom  at  Candor,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1830, 
son  of  Lucius  and  Lydia  (Chidsey)  Humphrey.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Michael  Humphrey, 
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from  Lyme  Regis,  England,  who  settled  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  about  1638.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  Cortland  Academy,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  commercial 
life  as  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  store  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Later  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Francis 
M.  Finch,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  New  York  bar 
in  1854.  In  tlie  following  year  he  removed  to  Hud- 
son, Wis.,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  rapidly  attained  success. 
He  was  district-attorney  (1855)  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  St.  Croix  county  in  1860  to  fill  an  imex- 
pired  term,  being  elected  for  the  ensuing  term  of 
four  years,  of  wliich  he  served  only  the  first,  hav- 
ing resigned  on  being  elected  state  senator  in  the 
fall  of  1861.  He  was  for  two  years  a  member  of 
the  state  senate  (1862-64),  and  was  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Hudson  in  1865.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  8th  judicial  district  of  Wisconsin  and  was 
re  elected  in  1872,  serving  until  1877.  He  was 
elected  to  the  45th,  46th  and  47th  congiesses  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  for  two  years  and  afterwards  re- 
sumed law  practice  in  Hudson.  Mr.  Humphrey  was 
twice  married:  first,  in  1855,  to  Jane  A.,  daughter  of 
John  and  Sopronia  (Hewitt)  Cross,  of  Biughamton. 
N.  Y. ;  and,  second,  in  1881,  to  Elvira  (Doty)  Dorr,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  dau^iter  of  Edward  and  Permilla 
(Lombard)  Doty,  of  Portage,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 

METCAIiF,  Wilder  Stevens,  soldier,  was  boru 
at  Milo,  Me.,  Sept.  10,  1855,  son  of  Isaac  Stevens 
and  Antoinette  (Putnam)  Metcalf.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of 
Ely ria,  O. ,  to  which  his  parents 
removed  in  1856,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Oberlin  College  in 
1878.  He  engaged  in  the  cheese 
and  butter  business  for  nine 
years,  removing  to  Lawrence, 
Kau.,  in  1887,  where  he  formed 
a    partnership    with    Edward 
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business.  He  studied  law  for 
several  years,  taking  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1897,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  On  tlie 
death  of  his  partner,  in  1898, 
he  assumed  entire  control  of 
the  business,  and  is  now  (1901) 
still  conducting  it  with  great 
profit.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Ohio  national  guard  from  1879  to  1884,  and  on 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Kansas,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  national  guard  of  that  state,  holding 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Ist  Kansas  regiment  when 
the  Spanish- American  war  broke  out.  He  was  then 
commissioned  major  of  the  20th  Kansas  infantry, 
U.  S.  volunteers.  During  the  service  of  his  regiment, 
he  was  twice  wounded,  being  shot  through  the  ear  at 
Caloocan,  P.  I.,  and  through  the  foot  wliile  on  tlie 
advance  near  Bocaue,  P.  I.,  March  29,  1899.  In  this 
latter  instance,  though  the  wound  was  a  painful  one, 
he  continued  to  exercise  command  of  his  battalion 
during  the  dressing  of  the  wound;  was  lifted  to  his 
horse  and  continued  the  advance  for  some  five  or 
six  miles.  At  this  point,  Gen.  MacArthur  seeing 
that  he  was  wounded,  ordered  him  to  the  rear,  and 
that  officer  afterward  recommended  him  for  brevet 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  which  appointment 
was  promptly  made  by  Pres.  McKinley.  Upon  tlie 
promotion  of  Gen.  Funston,  Maj.  Metcalf  was  made 
colonel,  and  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  field  May 
23,  1899,  though  still  unable  to  place  his  foot  to  the 
ground,  or  bear  it  in  the  stirrup.  In  this  condition 
he  took  part  in  several  engagements,  riding  to  the 


front  in  a  buggy.  In  October,  1899,  he  returned 
with  his  regiment  to  the  United  States,  and  on  being 
mustered  out  Oct.  28, 1899,  he  at  once  resumed  his 
business  in  Lawrence.  He  was  a  delegate-at-large 
to  the  national  Kepublican  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1900.  He  is  a  member  of  the  public 
school  board  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  intlie  Masonic 
order  is  a  member  of  Knights  Templar  and  of  the 
Shrine.  He  was  married  at  Wellington,  O.,  July  30, 
1878,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Sarah 
(Campbell)  Crosier. 

BRUCE,  George,  type-founder,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  26,  1781.  At  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  joined  his  brother,  David, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  tliere  he 
learned  the  printer's  trade.  In  1798  the  brothers, 
being  forced  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic,  went  to  work  in  a  printing 
office  at  Albany,  but  soon  left  for  New  York,  mak- 
ing the  entire  journey  on  foot.  In  1803  George 
became  a  foreman  on  the  "  Daily  Advertiser,"  to 
which  he  contributed  articles,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  undertook  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing of  the  paper  for  its  proprietor.  In  1806,  after 
eight  years  of  careful  attention  to  their  trade,  the 
two  brothers  undertook  to  print  La\oisier's  "Chemis- 
try" on  their  own  account,  although  they  were  at  the 
time  destitute  of  type,  press  and  money.  With  the 
aid  of  a  borrowed  font  and  press,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  this  their  first  venture,  and  in  three  years 
were  running  nine  presses  of  their  own.  On  a  trip 
to  England,  in  1812,  David  secured  the  secret  of 
stereotyping,  and  the  brothers  attempted,  against 
many  difficulties,  lo  introduce  tlie  process  in  Amer- 
ica. The  type  then  made  being  cast  with  so  low  a 
shoulder  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  stereotyping,  they 
were  compelled  to  cast  their  owji  type;  and  they  in- 
vented a  planing  machine  for  smoothing  the  backs 
of  the  plates,  reducing  them  to  a  uniform  thickness. 
Another  invention  was  the  mahogany  shifting- 
blocks,  u.sed  to  bring  the  plates  to  the  height  of 
type.  School  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in 
bourgeois,  and  the  Bible  in  nonpareil  (1814-15), 
were  their  first  stereotype  works;  and  subsequently 
the  earlier  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  Latin  classics,  were  also  produced. 
In  1816  they  disposed  of  their  printing  business  and 
purchased  a  foundry  for  type-making  and  stereotyp- 
ing, George  devoting  his  time  to  the  former  and  Da- 
vid to  the  latter;  but  in  1823  David  retired  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  his  branch  of  the  work  was  en- 
tirely dropped.  George  cut  his  own  steel  punches 
for  making  type,  with  exquisite  taste,  and  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  produced  tj'pe 
which  has  rarely  been  excelled  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign or  neatness  of  finish.  He  did  much  both 
toward  facilitating  American  printing  and  toward 
making  it  a  fine  art,  inventing,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  nephew,  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  a  successful  type- 
casting machine  which  came  into  general  use,  prov- 
ing to  be  the  only  one  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  act  of  congress 
of  1842,  protecting  designs.  Among  printers  his 
scripts  were  famous  as  early  as  1832,  and  for  a  gen 
eration  they  continued  to  maintain  their  preemi- 
nence.  Decisive  action,  unflinching  integrity,  and 
large  benevolence,  were  the  traits  of  his  character. 
He  was  president  for  a  long  term  of  years  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  of  the  Typefouudera'  Asso- 
ciation; an  ofllcer  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechan- 
ics and  Tradesmen  and  of  the  Apprentices'  Library; 
a  supporter  of  the  Typographical  Society  and  of  the 
Printers'  Library,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and  of  St.  Andrew's  Society.  His 
only  son,  David  W.,  continued  the  business  for  many 
years.     He  died  in  New  York  city,  July  5,  1866. 
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BAIili,  Ephraim,  ioventor,  was  born  at  Green- 
town,  Stark  CO.,  O.,  Aug.  12,  1812.  He  enjoyed 
few  educational  advantages,  his  mental  training 
being  of  the  most  rudimentary  character.  Becoming 
a  carpenter's  apprentice  at  an  early  age,  he  was  com- 
pelled from  his  fifteenth  year  to  support  himself  by 
that  trade.  He  invented  a  turn- 
top  stove,  however,  which  he 
made  and  marketed  for  several 
years  at  Greentown.  Later  he 
devised  an  improved  plow,  and 
in  1840  directed  his  energies  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a 
foundry  for  the  casting  of  plow- 
shares. This  he  completed,  to- 
gether with  a  shop  for  stock- 
ing plows,  and  his  invention, 
whicli  was  known  as  Ball's  Blue 
plow,  had  an  extensive  sale.  As- 
sociating himself  with  Cornelius 
Aultman  and  Lewis  Miller,  he 
gave  up  his  little  shop  in  1851  to 
form  the  the  firm  of  Ball,  Ault- 
man &  Co.,  subsequently  erecting  and  equipping 
extensive  factories  at  Canton,  O.  In  1854  he  de- 
vised the  Ohio  mower,  later  the  World  mower 
and  reaper,  and  in  1858  the  Buckeye  machine. 
These  all  sold  extensively,  and  were  widely  in- 
troduced; the  firm,  however,  was  subsequently 
dissolved.  After  1858  the  inventor  devoted  his  at- 
tention mainly  to  the  manufacture  of  his  new  Araeii- 
can  harvester,  a  machine  which  attained  such  a.  de- 
gree of  popularity  that  in  1865  the  annual  produc- 
tion was  estimated  at  10,000.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  inventions  were  so  successful,  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  the  inventor  encountered  fin- 
ancial embarrassment,  while  the  purchasers  of  his 
patent  rights  were  accumulating  great  wealth.  Mr. 
Ball  died  at  Canton,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1873. 

SMITH,  "William,  jurist  and  historian,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  June  25,  1728,  son  of  Judge 
William  Smith.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1745. 
Though  he  had  studied  Hebrew  and  medicinq  while 
at  school,  he  entered  his  father's  law  office  and 
studied  tliere  with  William  Livingston,  the  future 
war  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  wa.s  admitted  to 
the  bar,  Oct.  22,  1750,  and  formed  a  partnership  with 
Livingston.  They  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for 
ability,  and  were  appoiuted  by  the  New  York  as- 
sembly to  revise  the  laws,  a  task  begun  by  Chief- 
Justice  Horsmanden,  but  left  unfinished.  This  im- 
portant work  was  successfully  performed,  the  first 
volume  being  issued  in  1753  and  the  second  in  1762. 
In  1767  Gov.  Moore,  writing  to  England  that  Smith 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  asked  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  seat  in  the  king's  council  made  vacant 
by  liis  father's  retirement.  The  proposal  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  he  held  this  office 
nominally  until  1782.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution he  stood  between  the  two  parties.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leaders  on  both  sides  and 
owing  to  his  endeavor  to  soothe  the  violence  of  party 
feeling  he  won  the  ill-will  of  the  extremists,  both 
among  the  Tories  and  the  Patriots.  Although  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  important  principles  for  which  the 
Americans  took  arms  were  riglit,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  rebellion  as  a  means  of  redress.  Early  in  1776, 
when  Washington  entered  New  York  city  in  April, 
Mr.  Smith  offered  him  his  city  residence,  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Haverstraw,  and  did  not  revisit 
the  city  during  the  summer.  On  June  15,  1776,  his 
name  was  entered  among  the  first  upon  the  list  of 
suspected  persons  prepared  by  the  committee  to  de- 
tect conspiracies,  and  he  was  summoned  "  as  a  person 
of  equivocal  character."  Upon  his  statement  that  he 
considered  himself  bound  by  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 


crown  of  Great  Britain.his  liberty  was  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  Livingston  manor.  Again, on  March  7,1777, 
not  having  taken  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  was  summoned  before  tlie  committee,  and  was 
placed  on  parole  again  at  Livingston  manor.  In  1778 
he  was  relieved  from  his  parole,  but  shortly  after- 
ward was  put  under  sentence  of  banishment  from 
New- York.  When  New  York  was  occupied  by  tne 
British  he  returned,  however,  and  accepted  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  as  chief -justice  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  being  sworn  in  on  May  4,  1780.  This 
proved  conclusively  his  final  adherence  to  the  Tory 
side.  He  held  this  office  until  New  York  was 
evacuated  by  the  British,  when,  on  Dec.  5,  1783, 
with  his  son  William,  he  sailed  for  England  with  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  troops.  On  Sept. 
1,  1785,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Canada, 
but  remained  in  England  until  the  following  sum- 
mer. He  arrived  in  Quebec  on  Oct.  28,  1786,  and 
was  there  joined  by  his  wife  and  children,  who  had 
meantime  lived  in  New  York  city.  He  published 
in  1757  "  History  of  the  Province  of  New  York." 
Although  this  history  has  been  called  dull  and  cir- 
cumstantial, it  has  been  "an  inexhaustible  resource 
for  historians. "  His  son,  William,  also  a  historian, 
issued  a  new  edition  of  it  with  additions  in  1814,  and 
with  a  second  volume,  by  the  author's  wish  hitherto 
unpublished,  it  was  brought  out  again  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  1826-29.  Judge  Smith 
died  in  Quebec,  Canada,  Dec.  3,  1793. 

liTJCAS,  John  Baptists  Charles,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Normandy,  France,  in  1762.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Caen,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated D.C.L.  in  1782.  After  practicing  his  pro- 
fession for  two  years  he,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  in 
1793  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  serving  for 
six  3-ears.  In  1794  he  became  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  in  1803  was  elected  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  as  a  Democrat.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1894,  but,  having  been  appointed  judge  of  the 
U.  S.  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Louisiana,  he 
resigned  before  taking  his  seat,  and  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  commissioner  of  land  titles  for 
that  territory  from  1805  until  1812.  He  retired  from 
the  bench  in  1820,  and  spent  his  last  days  on  a  farm 
near  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  Aug.  17,  1842. 

DE  SPITZER,  Ernestus,  surgeon-general,  was 
born  in  Heilbronn,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg, 
Germany,  April  6,  1709.  He 
descended  from  the  ancient 
Von  Spitzers,  a  family  of 
noble  knights  who  flourished 
in  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  lower  Steiermarke,  a  Ger- 
man province,  where  they 
were  enrolled  among  the  no- 
bility in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  having 
been  allied  to  royalty  itself. 
The  family  controlled  the 
city  government  of  Heil- 
bronn from  1602  until  1683. 
His  grandfather.  Dr.  John 
VonSpitzer,  who  was  also 
an  LL.D.,  was  burgomaster 
of  the  city  of  Heilbronn  for 
over  forty  years.  Ernestus 
De  Spitzer,  the  first  of  the 
family  to  come  to  America, 
sailed  from  Rotterdam,  Holland,  on  the  ship  Two 
Brothers,  Thomas  Arnott,  captain;  and  on  the 
ship's  list  wrote  his  name  with  a  "  De,"  the  Latin 
for  "Von."  He  landed  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  13, 
1747,  and  later  settled  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  for  many  years 
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■with  success.     Dr.  Spitzer  was  a  very  important  per- 
sonage in  that  town,  being  cue  of  the  fii-st  practicing 
physicians,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  Pearson's  ana 
Saunder's  early  history  of  that  part  of  New  York 
state.    He  served  with  distinction  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war  as  sui-geon,  at  the  garrison 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  from  Oct.  28,  1753, 
to  May  22,  1755,  and  later  received  an 
appointment  as  surgeon-general  of  the 
provincial  forces.     Dr.  Ue  Spitzer  was 
married  to  Barbara  Wilfelin,  of  Dutch 
ancestry,  by  whom  he  had  three  sous 
and  one  daughter,  Garrett,  Aaron,  Er- 
nestus,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth.    Garrett  and 
Aaron  served  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Their  descendants    married    into    the 
Schermerhorn  and  Astor  families.  After 
the  French  and  Indian  war  he  returned 
to  Schenectady,  and  practiced  his  profession  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  Oct.  8,  1789.     His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  old  Dutch  cemetery  in  Schenec- 
tady.    In  1901  his  monument  was  restored  by  his 
descendants,  and  the  names  of  his  sons,  Garrett  and 
Aaron,  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
were  placed  upon  it. 
DE  SPITZER,  Garrett,  physician  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  Schenectady, 
N.   Y.,    June    20,    1758, 
oldest  son  of  Dr.  Ernestus 
and  Barbara  (Wilfelin)  De 
Spitzer.    He  served  in  the 
war    of     the    revolution, 
after  which  he  returned  to 
Schenectady.   A  few  years 
later  with  his  family  he 
removed  to  Wastina,  now 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  one  of    the   first 
practicing  physicians.    He 
was  married  to  Annatje, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Susannah     Sixbury,    and 
had    eight    children,    six 
sons  and  two  daughters, 
/j^  -".y/"'_^''/i^nm-  Aaron,     Nicholas,     Jere- 

^^-KeMltJ^kf^^i^L^  miah,  Peter,  John,  Joseph, 

/f  •/    y  Susannah    and    Barbara. 

(J  Dr.  Spitzer  died  in  Am- 

sterdam, N.  Y.,  June  2,  1801,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Old  Dutch  cemetery,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
SFITZEK,  Nicholas,  physician  and  stock 
farmer,  was  born  in  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 
1783,  second  sou  of  Dr. 
Garrett  and  Annatje  (Six- 
bury)  De  Spitzer.  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Schenec- 
tady, until  he  was  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  when  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health  he 
gave  up  his  profession, and 
with  his  family  removed  to 
Medina,  O.,  where  lie  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  stock  farming. 
His  health  was  not  im- 
proved by  the  change,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  retired 
from  business,  his  oldest 
son,  Garrett, taking  charge 
of  his  affairs  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  When 
lie  went  to  Ohio  he  left  off 
the  prefix  "De"  to  his 
name,  which  was  frequently  done  in  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  His  health  was  greatly  improved 
without  business  cares,  and  he  lived  to  be  an  old 
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man.  He  was  married  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Maria  (Schermerhorn)  Bovee,  and  had  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  Garrett,  Aaron,  Matthew,  Jacob, 
Maria,  Susan,  Sallie,  Sarah  and  Mary.  Dr.  Spitzer 
died  at  Medina,  0.,  Dec.  6,  1868. 

SPITZER,  Aaron  Bovee,  banker  and  business 
man,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  8,  1823, 
second  son  of  Nicholas 
and  Nancy  (Bovee)  Spit- 
zer. He  was  a  general 
business  man,  and  consid- 
ered a  good  judge  of  credit 
and  values,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  banking  busi- 
ness for  several  years  with 
his  oldest  son,  Ceilan  Milo 
Spitzer,and  LudwigWide- 
man.  He  was  a  lover  of 
horses,  owned  a  stock  farm 
near  Medina,  and  bred 
some  very  fine  specimens. 
Mr.  Spitzer  retired  from 
active  business  in  1880. 
He  was  married  to  Laura 
Maria,  daughter  of  Josepli 
and  Harriet  (Draper)  Per- 
kins, and  had  one  son, 
Ceilan  M.  Spitzer.  He  was 
married  the  second  time  to 
Anna  Maria  Collins,  and  bj'  this  marriage  had  three 
sons.  Frank  P.,  Gairett  E.,  and  Sidney  Spitzer.  He 
was  a  life-long  Republican,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
church.     He  died  m  Medina,  O.,  May  13,  1892. 

SPITZEB,  Ceilan  Milo,  banker,  was  born  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2, 1849,  eldest  son  of  Aaron  Bovee 
and  Laura  Maria  (Perkins)  Spitzer,and  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Ernestus  De  Spitzer.  Through  his 
mother  he  is  descended  from  James  Draper,  of  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  Quarter- 
master John  Perkins  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  the  first  of 
their  families  in  America. 
His  greatgrandfather,  Na- 
thaniel Perkins,  before  he 
was  of  age  was  aid-de- 
camp toGen.  George  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Spitzer's  great- 
great  -  great  -  great-  grand- 
father, Hendricks  Corne- 
lius Van  Buren,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Indian  war  of 
1663,  being  stationed  at  ' 
Fort  Cralo  in  Papshire, 
and  was  an  ancestor  of 
Pres.  Martin  Van  Buren. 
He  is  also  a  descendant 
on  the  maternal  side  (be- 
ing the  great-great-great- 
grandson),  of  Jacob  Janse 
Schermerhorn,  founder  of  the  family  bearing  his 
name  in  America,  who  came  from  Waterland, 
Holland,  in  1636,  and  settled  in  Beverswyck,  in 
the  New  Netherlands,  where  he  became  a  man  of 
wealth  and  prominence  until  his  death  in  Schenec- 
tady in  1688.  Ceilan  Milo  Spitzer  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Medina,  O.,  whither  his  family  had 
removed  in  1851,  and  at  Oberlin  College.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  active  business  career  in  1869  by 
purchasing  a  half  interest  in  a  drug  store  at  Seville, 
O.,  which  he  sold  out  two  years  later,  and  with  his 
father  opened  the  Seville  Exchange  Bank  under  the 
style  of  C.  M.  Spitzer  &  Co.,  a  banking  house  which 
obtained  immediate  standing  and  reputation  in  the 
financial  world.  In  1877  a  branch  bank  was  opened 
at  Medina.  O.,  and  in  1878  the  German- American 
Bank  of  Cleveland,   O.,   was  organized,    the  last 
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enterprise  growing  in  such  immediate  favor  that 
Mr.  Spilzer  purchased  the  interest  of  Ludwig 
Wideman,  who  had  become  a  partner  in  1S73,  ana 
during  the  next  two  years  conducted  a  general 
banking  and  investment  business.  In  January, 
1880,  owing  to  financial  depression  the  banlt  failed 
and  soon  after  settled  with  its  creditors  on  a  forty 
per  cent,  basis.  Ten  years  later,  however,  quite 
without  legal  or  moral  necessity,  Mr.  Spitzer  paid 
all  the  bank's  debts  in  full,  an  act  which  has  de- 
servedly given  him  a  high  reputation  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  With  Ludwig  and  Jerome  P.  Wide- 
man  he  opened  the  Bank  of  Fremont,  at  Fremont, 
O.,  in  1880,  but  he  sold  it  the  following  year,  and 
formed  the  firm'  of  Spitzer,  Wideman  &  Co., 
bankers,  at  Toledo,  O.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Spitzer  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  the  Widemans,  and  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  his  cousin,  Adelbert 
L.  Spitzer,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Spitzer  &  Co.,  bankers.  In  1887  a 
branch  office  was  opened  in  Boston, 
Mass.  In  May,  1899,  the  Boston  office 
was  removed  to  20  Nassau  street,  New 
York  city.  Tlie  firm  has  enjoyed  a 
continuous  and  permanent  increase  in 
prosperity ,  and  is  now  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  investment  bank- 
ing houses  in  the  central  West, buying  and  selling  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  other  higli  grade  investment  securi- 
ties._  Mr.  Spitzer  is  also  a  stockholder  and  director 
in  .six  other  banks,  including  the  Ohio  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  and  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  Toledo; 
a  director  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
Co.,  and  president  of  the  Spitzer  Building  Co., 
which  erected  in  1893  the  modern  ten-storv  fire- 
proof building  in  Toledo.  In  January,  1900,"  Gov. 
George  K.  Nash  appointed  him  quartermaster-gen- 
eral of  Ohio,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Mr. 
Spitzer  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  foster  or  contribute  to  any  worthy 
artistic,  business  or  benevolent  enterprise  in  his 
adopted  city.     He  has  always  refused  to  permit  his 
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name  to  be  used  for  any  elective  office,  preferring  to 
exert  his  influence  and  benefit  his  fellow  men  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen  and  a  general  of 
financial  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Toledo  and 
Country  clubs,  of  Toledo,  and  the  Middle  Bass  Club, 
of  Put-in-Bay,  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York.  He  has  traveled  widely,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  his  colonial  home,  "Innis- 
fail,"on  Collingwood  avenue,  is  filled  with  choice 
specimens  of  the  artistic  and  curious  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  includes  a  fine  art  gallery.  He 
was  married,  in  1884,  to  Lilian  Cortez,  daughter 
of  Alexander  McDowell,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  William  Penn,  and  a  cousin  of 
Gen.  Irvine  McDowell.     They  have  no  children. 


SFITZEB,  Garrett,  financier,  was  bom  -in 
SchenecUdy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1817,  oldest  son  of 
Nicholas  and  Nancy  (Bovee)  Spitzer,  of  Medina,  O. 
He  was  an  excellent  business  man,  and  his  opinion 
was  often  sought  on  fi- 
nancial and  business  propo- 
sitions. He  was  for  over 
twenty  years  one  of  the  ad- 
vising directors  of  the  Ohio 
Farmers' Insurance  Co.,  and 
for  several  years  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  two  sons, 
Adelbert  L.  and  Amherst  T. 
Spitzer,  in  the  banking  and 
investment  business.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  an  ex- 
tensive shipper  of  grain,  flour 
and  wool,  and  owned  a  large 
stock  farm  south  of  Medina. 
He  always  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational 
church.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of 
Elisha  and  Sarah  (Thomp- 
son) Branch,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters:  Amherst  T., 
Aaron  E.,  Adelbert  L.,  Alice,  Evelyn,  Francilia, 
Luette  and  Bessie  Spitzer.  Mr.  Spitzer  died  in 
Medina,  O.,  Jan.  3,  1891. 

SPITZER,  Adelbert  Iiorenzo,  banker,  was 
born  in  Medina,  O.,  in  1852,  youngest  son  of  Gar- 
rett and  Mary  Jane  (Branch)  Spitzer,  and  great- 
great-grandson  of  Dr.  Ernestus  De  Spitzer.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  descends  from  James  Thompson, 
who  came  from  England  with  a  large  colony  under 
the  lead  of  Governor  Winthrop,  landing  on  New 
England  shores  in  June,  1630 ;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers"  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  "died  in 
1682,  at  the  age  of  eightj--nine  years.  The  Thomp- 
sons in  England  were  eminent  in  the  intellectual,  so- 
cial and  religious  world;  a  number  of  them  were 
knighted.  James  Thompson,  a  descendant  of  James, 
the  colonist,  with  four  of  his  five  sons  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  signed,  with  otliers,  a  cove- 
nant, adopted  July  1,  1774,  to  join  in  tlie  defense  of 
the  colonies  against  the  aggressions  of  the  mother 
country.  Two  of  his  sous,  John  and  Joseph,  had 
already  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  four 
sons,  James,  Jonathan,  John  and  Joseph  and  eight 
of  his  grandsons  were  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  3Iary 
Hancock,  the  wife  of  James 
Thompson,  was  a  cousin  of 
John  Hancock,  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Another  an- 
cestor, John  Thompson,  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the 
National  Banking  Act  and 
established  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York, 
the  first  bank  that  was  or- 
ganized in  the  United  Slates 
under  this  act.  He  later  es- 
tablished the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York  city,  the 
name  being  given  in  honor 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was 
Mr.  Thompson's  warm  and 
personal  friend.  Mr.  Spitzer, 
through  his  mother,  is  a 
cousin  of  George  K.  Nash,  governor  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Spitzer  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  the  Lodi 
(O.)  Academy.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the 
Exchange  Bank  of  SeviUe,0.,and  became  cashier,and 
in  1873,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Amherst  T. 
Spitzer,  he  established  the  banking  house  of  Spitzer 
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Brothers  at  North  Amherst,  O.  In  1878  he  purchased 
his  brother's  interest.  The  followiug  year  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ober- 
lin,  O.  In  1883  he  sold  out  the  North  Amherst  Bank 
and  removed  to  Toledo,  associating  himself  with  his 
cousin,  Ceilaa  M.  Spitzer,  in  the  banking  and  in- 
vestment business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Spitzer  & 
Co.  Mr.  Spitzer  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in 
five  other  banks,  including  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  and  Home  Savings  Bank  in  Toledo,  and  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Spitzer  Building  Co.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Country  and  Polo  clubs, 
of  Toledo,  being  president  of  the  last  named; 
of  the  Middlebass  Club,  of  Put-in-Bay,  and  the 
Triton  Fish  and  Game  Club  of  Canada.  He  is  a 
well  known  horseman  and  an  excellent  whip ;  he 
has  a  large  stable  of  horses,  and  with  his  four-in- 
hand  coach  has  won  several  blue  ribbons  at  different 
horse  shows  and  driving  associations.  In  1875  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lyman 
L.  Strong,  a  descendant  of  Caleb  Strong,  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  cousin  of  William  Strong, 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  They  have  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Carl  B.,  Lymau  S.,  Roland 
A.,  and  Luette  Ruth  Spitzer. 

WILCOX,  Ella  (Wlieeler),  author,  was  born  at 
Johnstown  Centre,  Wis.,  Nov.  5,  1853.  Her  parents 
removed  from  Vermont  about  1850,  her  father  being  a 
music  teacher.  She  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Windsor, 
Wis.,  and  attended  the  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  one  year  (1868).  In- 
heriting a  -studious  and  artistic 
temperament,  she  early  evinced 
literary  talent.  She  says,  "I  do 
not  remember  when  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  a  writer,  and  I  was  a 
neighborhood  celebrity  at  the  age 
of  eight."  Several  of  her  earliest 
articles  appeared  in  the  New  York 
"Mercury,"  and  she  soon  won  the 
recognition  of  editors  and  publish- 
ers, both  local  and  metropolitan, 
and  contributed  to  the  periodical 
press.  She  wrote  largely  for  syn- 
dicates, and  her  verse  contributed 
particularly  to  her  fame  and  popularity.  She  was 
married,  fn  1884,  to  Robert  M.  Wilcox,  of  Meri- 
den,  Conn.,  and  since  1887  she  has  resided  in 
New  York  city,  where  she  is  engaged  in  literary 
work.  She  has  published  "Drops  of  Water: 
Temperance  Poems"  (1872);  "Shells  "(1873);  "Maur- 
ine,  and  Other  Poems"  (1876;  new  ed.,  1883); 
"  Poems  of  Passion "  (1883);  "  Mai  Moulee," a  novel 
(1885);  "Perdita  and  Other  Stories"  (1886);  "An 
Ambitious  Man"  (1887);  "Poems  of  Pleasure" 
(1888);  "Adventures  of  Miss  Volney"  (1888);  "A 
Double  Life"  (1890);  "How  Salvator  Won"  (1891); 
"  Was  It  Suicide  ?"  (1891);  "  Sweet  Danger  "  (1893); 
"  The  Beautiful  Land  of  Nod  "  (1893);  ' '  An  Erring 
Woman's  Love"  (1893);  "Men,  Women  and  Emo- 
tions" (1893);  "Custer,  and  Other  Poems"  (1895); 
"  Three  Women  "  (1898);  "  Poems  of  Power  "  (1901). 
The  "Nation,"  wrote:  "When  Miss  Wheeler 
writes  simply  and  calmly,  keeping  on  her  own 
ground  of  life  and  experience,  she  is  strong.' 

CAMPBELL,,  William  Wallace,  astronomer, 
was  born  in  Hancock  county,  O.,  April  11,  1862, 
son  of  Robert  Wilson  Campbell  and  Harriet  (Welsh) 
Campbell.  He  lived  at  home  on  his  father's  farm 
until  his  fifteenth  year,  attending  country  schools, 
and  then  began  to  study  preparatory  to  pursuing  a 
scientific  course  at  college.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1883,  and  was  graduated  in 


1886  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  In  the  year  of 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  State  University  of  Colorado, 
and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  position  until  1888, 
when  he  became  instructor  in  astronomy  in  tlie 
Univei-sity  of  IMichigau.  There,  as  in  his  first  posi- 
tion, he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  giving  instruction, 
but  he  found  time  to  observe  numerous  comets  and 
computed  ephemcrides,  giving  the  result  of  his 
labors  to  the  public  in  articles  published  in  scientific 
reviews.  Since  1891  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  spectroscopy  at  Lick  Observatory. 
There  he  has  made  observations  on  nova  auriga, 
nebulse,  Wolf-Rayet  stars,  comets,  various  bright 
line  stars,  Mars,  etc.  His  observations,  made  in 
1895,  on  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  show  ed  that  that 
planet  has  not  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  at- 
mosphere as  the  earth.  He  has  contributed  upward 
of  100  papers  on  astronomical  subjects  to  the 
"Astronomical  Journal,"  the  "  Astronomische  Na- 
chrichten  "  and  other  scientific  publications,  and  in 
1891  published  a  "  Handbook  on  Practical  Astron- 
omy." In  the  winter  of  1897-98  he  was  sent  to  the 
interior  of  India,  in  charge  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
expedition,  to  obsei've  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
Jan.  33,  1898.  The  observations  were  very  success- 
ful. He  was  married,  Dec.  38,  1892,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Elizabetli  Ballard  Thompson,  a 
descendant  of  Gov.  William  Bradford. 

SIBLEY,  John  Lang-don,  librarian,  was  born 
at  Union,  Knox  co..  Me.,  Dec.  39,  1804,  son  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  and  Persis  (Morse)  Sibley.  After  a  prepara- 
tory course  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1835. 
He  at  once  began  to  study  theology  at  the  divinity 
school,  at  the  same  time  becoming  assistant  librarian 
in  the  Harvard  library,  in  which  position  he  served  un- 
til 1829,  when  he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  Stow,  Mass.  In  1833 he  left 
Stow  and  became  engaged  in  library  work  in  Cam- 
bridge, editing  also  the  "  American  Magazine  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge."  In  1841  he 
was  again  appointed  assistant  at  the  Harvard  library, 
under  Dr.  "Thaddeus  William  Harris,  and  upon  the 
latter's  death,  in  1856,  succeeded  him.  In  1877  he  be- 
came librarian  emeritus,  as  old  age  and  failing  sight 
rendered  him  incapable  of  active  work.  During  his 
incumbency  the  number  of  volumes  increased  from 
41,000,  in  1841,  to  164,000  in  1877,  and  its  permanent 
fund  from$5,000  to  $170,000.  Mr.  Sibley  edited  the 
triennial  and  quinquennial  catalogues  from  1840  to 
1877,  and  the  annual  catalogue  from  1850  to  1870.  In 
1856  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  from 
Bowdoin.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Massa- 
ch\isetts  Historical  Society  from  1846,  and  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Hav- 
ing received,  during  his  studentship,  aid  from  the 
charity  fund  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he  began 
in  1863  a  series  of  gifts  to  that  institution,  which 
amounted  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  about  $40,000, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  needy  stu- 
dents. He  published  a  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  "Biographical  Sketches  of 
Graduates  of  Harvard  University,"  (  3  vols. ;  1873- 
85).  His  other  writings  include:  "Index  to  the 
Writings  of  George  Washington"  (1887);  "History 
of  the  Town  of  Union,  Me.,"  (1851);  "Index  to  the 
Works  of  John  Adams"  (1853);  "Notices  of  the 
Triennial  and  Annual  Catalogue  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, with  a  Reprint  of  the  Catalogues  of  1674, 
1682,  and  1700"  (1865),  and  a  mass  of  materials  and 
notes,  accumulated  during  half  a  century,  chrono- 
logically arranged  and  bound,  as  well  as  a  large  col- 
lection of  newspaper  cuttings,  containing  biographi- 
cal information  relating  to  Harvard  graduates.  He 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1885. 
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CIiARK,  George  Whitfield,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15, 
1831,  son  of  John  B.  Clark,  who  was  descended  from 
Richard  Clark,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  A  tradition  says  that  the  family  was  partly 
of  Swiss  origin.  As  a  child  he  received  strict  religious 
training,  and  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Northfield  Baptist  Church  at  the  early  age  of  twelve. 
He  showed  special  ability  in  mathematics  as  well  as  in 
other  lines,and  at  thirteen  purchased  aLatin  grammar 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  himself  for  college. 
This,  however,  was  supplemented  by  school  training. 
"When  seventeen  years  old  he  taught  school,  and 
when  eighteen  entered  AmherstCollege,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1853,  two  j-ears  later  completing  his  theo- 
logical course  at  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Dr.  Clark's  first  pastorate  was  at  New  Market,  N.J., 
where  he  was  ordained  Oct.  3,  1855.  Four  years 
later  he  went  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1868  to  Ballston,  N.  Y.  In  the  autumn  of  1873 
he  returned  to  l^evr  Jersey,  and  became  pastor  at 
Somerville,  but  in  1877  retired  from  the  pastorate  in 
broken  health.  Having  recovered  in  1880,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  with  which  he  has  since  labored  in 
missionarj',  collecting  and  literary  work.  As  an 
author  Di'.  Clark  is  widely  known.  During  his 
college  course,  he  showed  some  talent  for  writing 
verse,  as  well  as  for  criticism  on  Biblical  topics,  and 
at  graduation  was  the  class  poet.  In  the  theological 
seminary  he  became  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  of  scripture,  under  the 
celebrated  Oriental  scholar.  Prof.  T.J.  Conant,  D.D., 
and  after  entering  upon  pastoral  work  continued 
his  exegetical  studies  for  several  years,  contributing 
many  articles  to  the  periodical  press,  among  them 
"The  Evangelical  Armenians  of  Turkey" 
and  "  The  Righteous  Dead  Between  Death  and  the 
Resurrection."  In  1863  he  published  a  "  History 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J."  As 
a  result  of  several  years'  study.  Dr.  Clark  brought 
out  early  in  1870  ' '  A  New  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels  in  English, "  which  was  generously  received, 
and  "Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew."  After 
these  works  came  "Notes  on  Mark " (1873);  " Notes 
on  Luke"  (1876);  "Notes  on  John"  (1879);  "Brief 
Notes  on  the  Gospels"  (1884);  "Harmonic  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Acts  "  (1884);  "  Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles"  (1893)  and  "Commentary  on  Romans 
and  I.  and  II.  Corinthians"  (1897).  He  has  alsopul> 
lished  brief  monographs  on  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John,  and  is  now  engaged  in  concluding  three  addi- 
tional volumes.  His  accurate  scholarship,  combined 
with  his  experience  as  a  pastor,  eminently  fit  him  for 
the  work  he  has  projected,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
"A  Popular  Commentary  on  a  Critical  Basis."  His 
"  Harmonic  Acts"  fills  a  field  heretofore  unoccupied 
in  New  Testament  interpretation.  Since  1881  Dr. 
Clark  has  resided  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  where  he  has 
done  much  toward  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
Peddle  Institute,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  also 
serving  as  chairman  of  its  education  committee. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Rochester  University  in  1872.  He  was  married,  Sept. 
6,1855,  to  Susan  C,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fish, 
of  Halifax,  Vt.,  and  has  one  sou  and  three  daughters. 

HASSATTREK,  Friedrich,  author,  was  born 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  Oct.  9,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  the  classical  gymnasium  at  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1848,  just  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
He  took  part  in  it,  and  was  wounded  in  a  street  en- 
counter. Emigrating  to  America  in  1849,  he  settled 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  engaged  in  journalism, 
and  founded  the  "Hochwachter.'  In  1857  he  sold 
this  paper,  and  devoted  hinlself  to  jurisprudence,  en- 
gaging also  in  politics.   Mr.  Hassaurek  was  appointed 


U.  S.  minister  to  Ecuador  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  and  his 
stay  in  that  country  extended  to  1865,  during  which 
time  he  gathered  the  material  for  his  best  work: 
"  Four  Years  Among  Spanish- Americans."  This 
book  had  a  wide  circulation,  passed  through  three 
editions,  and  was  favorably  received  by  the  critics, 
one  of  whom  wrote  of  it:  "  A  journey  from  the  sea 
coast  to  the  interior,  a  sojourn  at  Quito,  and  a  prin- 
cipal excursion  into  northern  Ecuador,  such  is  the 
frame  upon  which  this  agreeable,  almost  charming, 
and  altogether  Instructive  book  is  built.  There  is 
scarcely  any  point  as  to  which  the  average  or  the  cul- 
tivated reader  might  desire  to  be  informed  that  the 
author  has  omitted  in  these  graphic  pages.  .  .  . 
The  author  is  not  only  cognizant  of  his  subject,  but 
has  it  well  in  hand,  knows  especially  what  to  select 
-  and  what  to  reject,  and  withal  is  a  capable  observer 
and  a  trustworthy  narrator."— "  Nation,"  vol.  477. 
On  his  return  from  Ecuador  he  became  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  "  Volksblatt,"and  contributed  largely  to 
other  periodicals.  He  published:  "  Hierarchic  und 
Aristokratie,"  a  romance  (1855);  "Four  Years 
Among  Spanish-Americans "  (1867;  3d  ed.,  1881); 
"  The  Seci-et  of  the  Andes:  a  South  American  Ro- 
mance" (1879),  and  a  collection  of  poems  entitled, 
"  Welke  Blatter  and  Blilthen"  (1877).  He  died  in 
Paris,  France,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

PULLMAN,  George  Mortimer,  manufact- 
urer, was  born  at  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1831, 
son  of  James  Lewis  and  Emily  Car- 
oline (Minton)  Pullman,  and  the 
third  in  a  family  of  ten  children. 
His  father,  a  man  of  keen  intelli- 
gence and  sterling  integrity,  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island;  his  mother's 
native  place  was  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
After  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Brocton,  the  son,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  became  clerk  in  a 
general  store,  where  he  remained 
one  year.  At  seventeen  he  assumed 
a  share  in  the  cabinet-making  bus> 
ness  of  his  eldest  brother  at  Albion, 
N.  Y.,  but  in  1852  the  death  of  his 
father  brought  the  added  care  of 
the  widowed  mother  and  four  young 
children.  His  needs  thus  exceed- 
ing the  income  from  the  shop,  he 
braved  the  perils  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  undertaking  a  contract  for  elevat- 
ing the  buildings  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  he  successfully  raised  them  to  the  new  level 
required  by  the  canal  enlargement  then  in  prog- 
ress. This  occupied  about  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  went  to  Chicago  with  a  cap- 
ital of  some  six  thousand  dollars.  The  entire  busi- 
ness section  of  that  city  was  then  being  raised 
from  the  original  grade,  and  Jlr.  Pullman's  experi- 
ence was  put  to  the  test.  Fortified  by  a  natural  in- 
ventive faculty  and  a  grasp  of  mechanical  expedients, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  this 
profitable  field,  and  many  large  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone  were  raised  by  him  to  the  new  level.  In 
1858  Mr.  Pullman's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
sleeping-cars  just  introduced  on  the  Lake  Shore  rail- 
road; and  as  the  first  of  these  carried  only  fixed 
berths,  he  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  a. palace  car 
designed  for  continuous  and  comfortable  travel  over 
long  distances  during  both  day  and  night.  In  1859 
he  remodelled  into  sleeping-cars  two  passenger 
coaches  belonging  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad; 
and,  though  these  were  far  below  their  inventor's 
ideal  standard  of  comfort  and  elegance,  when  placed 
in  service  they  proved  a  long  step  in  advance  and 
created  the  demand  for  what  followed.  Having  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  other  enterprises  in  the  West, 
he  was  called   to  Colorado,   where   he   remained 
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until  1863;  but  in  that  year  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  resumed  the  study  and  construction  of  a  pal- 
ace sleeping-car.  He  obtained  from  the  Alton  rail- 
way company  the  use  of  a  repair  shed,  hired  the 
most  skilled  workmen  and  began  tlie  erection  of  the 
"  Pioneer,"  the  first  Pullman  palace  car,  which  was 
completed  a  year  later  at  a  cost  of  |18,000.  It  was 
first  used  in  the  funeral  train  which  bore  the  body  of 
Lincoln  to  its  burial,  and  for  this  association  is  still 
preserved  at  Pullman,  111.  In  1867  he  organized  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president 
imtil  his  death.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  manufacturing  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try, employing  a  capital  of  $40,000,000,  giving  work 
to  14,000  persons,  furnishing  a  railway  service  of 
130,000  miles,  and  operating  an  equipment  of  over 
2,000  cars.  He  adopted  the  vestibule  system  in  1887. 
Thus,  from  the  "Pioneer,"  wliich  was  first  con- 
demned as  excessive  in  both  weight  and  cost,  have 
gradually  evolved  the  solid  vestibule  trains,  costing 
more  than  $100,000  each,  and  averaging  nearly  a 
tenth  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  town  of  Pullman 
was  founded  by  him  in  1880,  some  twelve  miles  south 
of  Chicago,  but  was  later  embraced  within  the  cor- 
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politan  Elevated  railway  of  New  York,  where  he 
served  as  president  of  the  construction  company.  In 
1867  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Sanger,  and  had  two 
daughters  and  two  sons:  Florence,  Harriet,  George 
M.,  Jr.,  and  Walter  Sanger.  He  died  in  Chicago, 
111. ,  Oct.  19,  1897. 

RTJFFNER,  David,  manufacturer,  was  bom  in 
Page  county,  Va.,  in  1767,  son  of.Joseph  and  Anna 
(Heistand)  Ruffner,  and  grandson  of  Peter  Euffner, 
who  emigrated  from  the  German-Swiss  border  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1739,  and  later  settled  in  Page 
county,  Va.,  where  he  became  owner  of  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land.  Joseph  RufEner,  in  1795,  sold 
his  Shenandoah  estate,  purchased  502  acres  in  the 
Kanawha  valley  (now  in  West  Virginia),  and  re- 
moved there  with  his  family.  This  property  in- 
cluded the  salt  spring  on  the  Kanawha  river,  at 
which  a  band  of  Indians  liad  camped  in  1753,  while 
returning  from  a  raid  with  their  white  prisoners. 
One  of  these,  Mrs.  Mary  Inglis,  made  her  escape 
afterward  and  described  the  spring  where  the  In- 
dians had  supplied  themselves  with  salt  by  boiling 
down  the  water.  Although  Ruffner  realized  the 
potential  value  of  this  spring,  he  died  in  1803  with- 
out developing  it,  willing  it  to  his  sons,  David  and 


Joseph.  Before  1803  the  spring  was  producing 
150  lbs.  per  day,  by  simple  methods,  and  the  salt  . 
was  noted  for  its  superior  quality,  but  desiring  to 
obtain  a  larger  supply,  the  brothers  began  to  look 
for  the  source.  They  traced  it  to  the  "  Great  Buf- 
falo lick,"  just  at  the  river's  edge,  six  miles  above 
Charleston;  this  was  twelve  or  fifteen  rods  in  ex- 
tent. In  order  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  quicksand 
through  which  the  brine  flowed,  they  set  a  platform 
on  the  top  of  a  hollow  sycamore  tree  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  a  pole  with  its  ful- 
crum on  a  forked  stick,  a  bucket  made  of  half  a 
whiskey  barrel  could  be  filled  by  one  man  armed 
with  pick  and  shovel,  and  emptied  by  two  men 
standing  on  the  platform.  Rigging  up  a  long 
iron  drill  with  a  two  and-a-half  inch  chisel,  they 
attached  the  upper  end  to  a  spring-pole  by  a  rope, 
and  with  this  primitive  instrument  finally  bored 
forty  feet  tluough  solid  rock,  reaching  several  cavi- 
ties filled  with  strong  salt  water.  This  was  brought 
to  the  surface  undiluted,  through  wooden  tubes, 
joined  together  and  wound  with  twine.  Thus  was 
bored,  tubed,  rigged  aud  worked  the  first  drilled 
salt  well  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  if  not  in  tlie 
United  States.  Considering  the  Ruffners'  lack  of 
preliminary  study  or  experience,  working  in  a  newly 
settled  country,  without  steam  power,  machine 
shops,  materials  or  skilled  mechanics,  this  is  a  won- 
derful engineering  feat.  In  a  crude. way  they  in- 
vented nearly  every  appliance  that  has  since  made 
artesian  boring  possible.  In  February,  1808,  the 
first  salt  was  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  the  price 
reduced  to  four  cents  a  pound.  Rullner  Bros,  were 
the  pioneers  of  salt  manufacture  in  the  Kanawha 
valley,  an  industry  that  as  early  as  1817  comprised 
thirty  furnaces  and  twenty  wells',  producing  700,000 
bushels  yearly.  David  Ruffner,  the  leader,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Page  covmty,  Va.,  schools,  and  engaged 
in  farming  until  he  began  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
Subsequently  he  made  many  improvements  in  drill- 
ing appliances,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  He 
became  the  leading  man  in  Kanawha  county,  which 
he  repeatedly  represented  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
and  he  was  tor  many  years  presiding,  judge  of  the 
county  court.  He  was  married,  in  1789,  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  Heniy  Brumbach,  of  Rockingham 
county,  Va.,  and  had  by  her  four  children:  Henry, 
who  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  was  presi- 
dent of  Washington  college,  Lexington,  Va. ;  Anne 
E.,  Susan  B.,  and  Lewis  Ruffner.  His  brother, 
Joseph  (b.  Feb.  14,  1769;  d.  1837),  sold  liis  interest 
in  the  salt  works  and  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  bought 
land  which  eventually  became  a  part  of  Cincinnati. 
Judge  Ruffner  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1837. 

ORTON,  James,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1830,  sou  of  Dr.  Azariali 
Giles  Orton,  the  theologian.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1855,  and  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1858,  and  then  traveled  for  some 
time  in  Europe  and  the  East,  contributing  letters  of 
interest  to  the  New  York  ' '  Tribune."  On  July  11, 
1860,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
clmrch  in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  following  year 
accepted  a  call  to  Thomaston,  Me.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  thiee  years.  In  1864  he  became  pastor 
in  Brighton,  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed  instructor 
in  natural  sciences  in  Rochester  University  in  1866, 
and  in  1867  led  an  expedition  of  students  from  Wil- 
liams College  across  South  America  by  way  of  Quito, 
the  Napo  and  the  Amazon.  They  discovered  the 
first  fossils  found  in  the  Amazon  valley.  In  1869 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  history  at  Vassar 
College,  filling  it  until  his  death.  In  1873  he  made 
a  second  journey  across  South  America,  from  Para, 
up  the  Amazon  to  Lima  aud  Lake  Titicaca,  collect- 
ing rare  Incarial  relics.  A  third  journey  was  under- 
taken by  him  in  1876  with  the  object  of  exploring 
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the  Great  Beni  river,  a  branch  of  the  Madeira;  on 
reaching  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  the  escort  of  Boliv- 
ian soldiers  deserted,  carrying  away  a  large  part  of 
the  equipment,  and  the  expedition  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  return  was  made  directly  through  the 
forest  for  COO  miles  toward  La  Paz,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  much  hardship.  Prof.  Orton  was  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  geology 
and  physical  geography  of  the  Amazon  valley  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  having  contributed 
largely  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  these  regions. 
Besides  many  papers  on  the  natural  history  of  South 
America,  that  appeared  in  the  transactions  of  Euro 
pean  and  American  scientific  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  published  the  following  works: 
"Miners'  Guide  and  Jietallurgists'  Directory" 
(1849);  "The  Proverbalist  and  the  Poet"  (1852); 
"The  Andes  and  the  Amazon"  (1870);  "Under- 
ground Treasures:  How  and  Where  to  Find  Them" 
(1873);  ' '  The  Liberal  Education  of  Women  "  (1873), 
and  "  Comparative  Zoology"  (1875).  He  died  while 
crossing  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  on  his  way  to  Puno, 
during  his  third  South  American  expedition,  Sept. 
25,  1877,  and  was  buried  on  an  island  in  the  lake. 

SUMNER,  Williani  Graham,  educator,  was 
born  in  Patereon,  N.  J.,  Oct.  30,  1840,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  (Graham)  Sumner,  of  English 
descent.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in 
the  public  scbools-of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  grad- 
uatedat  Yale  in  1863.  Going  abroad  he  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Gerniany,  and  Ox- 
ford, England.  In  1866-69  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  in  Yale  College.  In  1867  he  took  orders  in  tlie 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  assistant  at  Calvary  Church,  in  New  York 
city.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years.  In  1872  he  was 
summoned  to  Yale  as  professor  of  political  and 
social  science,  and  has  occupied  that  chair  continu- 
ously up  to  the  present  time.  The  University  of 
East  Tennessee  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1387.  At  one  time  Prof.  Sumner  was 
quite  active  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1873-76  served 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  board  of  alder- 
men. He  is  especially  prominent  as  an  advocate 
of  free  trade  and  an  upholder  of  the  gold  standard. 
Beside  contributions  to  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Sciencfe  Association,  he  is  tlie  translator 
of  Lange's  "Commentary  on  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings"  (1872),  and  the  author  of  "A  History  of 
American  Currency"  (1874);  "Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Protection  in  the  United  States"  (1875); 
"Life  of  Andrew  Jackson"  (1882);  "What  Social 
Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other"  (1883);  "Protection- 
ism" (1885);  "  Collected  Essays  on  Social  and  Politi- 
cal Science"  (1885);  "Life of  Alexander  Hamilton" 
(1891);  "Life  of  Robert  Morris,"  "The  Finan- 
cier and  Finances  of  the  Revolution"  (1892);  "A 
History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,"  and  vari- 
ous reviews  and  magazine  articles  on  political  and 
social  science.  He  was  married,  April  17,  1871,  to 
Jeannie  Whitteraore,  daughter  of  Henry  Hill  Elliott, 
and  has  two  sons,  Eliot  and  Graham  Sumner. 

BTTTLER,  Jolin  Jay,  clergyman  and  educator, 
was  born  at  Berwick,  Me.,  April  9,  1814.  He  took 
his  preparatory  course  at  Berwick  Academy  and  Par- 
sonsfleld  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1837.  During  1838-39  he  taught  school 
at  Parsonsfield  and  Farmington,  Me.,  later  becoming 
principal  of  the  Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Seminary  (1841-42). 
He  pursued  a  course  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1844,  and 
became  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Whites- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Seminary,  where  he  remained  until 
1854,  when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  New 


Hampton  (N.  H.)  Theological  Institute.  On  Jan. 
28,  1846,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Free  Baptist  church,  of  which  denomination  he  had 
been  a  member  since  he  was  fifteen.  In  1870 
he  became  professor  of  the  theological  department 
in  Bates  College,  Maine,  where  he  taught  until 
1873,  being  then  placed  over  the  same  department 
in  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  where  he  served 
until  1883.  He  was  engaged  in  theological  instruc- 
tion for  about  forty  years,  and  had  under  his  tuition 
over  five  hundred  students,  most  of  whom  subse- 
quently entered  the  ministry.  He  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  "  Morning  Star,"  the  organ  of  the  Free 
Baptist  church,  in  1834,  and  continued  to  assist  in 
the  publication  of  that  paper  for  many  years,  first  in 
Dover,  N.  H. ,  and  later  in  Boston,  Mass.  Besides 
lesser  works  he  has  published, '  'Natural  and  Revealed 
Theology"  (1861);  " Commentary  on  the  Gospels" 
(1870),  and  "Commentary  on  the  Acts,  Romans, 
and  First  and  Second  Corinthians  "  (1871).  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1849,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1860. 

TOWNSEND,  Edward  Davis,  soldier  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  22, 1817,  son 
of  David  S.  and  (Gerry)  Townsend,  and 

grandson  of  David  Townsend,  who  served  as  a  sur- 
geon during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  of  Elbridge 
Gerry.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
1812.  The  son  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Latia  School,  Bos- 
ton, and  after  a  course  at  Harvard 
was  graduated  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy July  1,  1837,  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  2d  artillery;  he  served  in 
the  Florida  war  of  1837-38.  In 
1838  he  was  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try while  transferring  the  tribe  to 
the  Indian  territory.  He  was  made 
first  lieutenant  on  Sept.  16,  1838.  ■ 
From  July  7, 1838,  to  Aug.  S,  1846, 
he  was  adjutant  at  the  regimental 
headquarters  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  captain.  On  the  latter  date  he 
was  made  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  depot  of  recruits.  Fort 
Columbus,  N.  Y.  From  Aug.  23, 
1846,  to  Nov.  24,  1851,  he  served  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  office  in  AVashington,  D.  C.  He  was  made 
captain  on  April  21,  1848.  On  Nov.  24,  1851,  he 
became  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Pacific 
division,  returning  Jan.  31,  1856,  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  Washington.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  staff  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was 
made  brevet-major  in  1852,  lieutenant-colonel  on 
March  7,  1861,  and  colonel  Aug.  3,  1861.  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  army,  on  Sept.  24, 
1864,  for  "meritorious  and  faithful  service  during 
the  rebellion,"  and  was  brevetted  major-general  on 
March  13,  1865,  "for  faithful,  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment during  the  rebellion. "  He  was  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  army  from  Feb.  22,  1869,  until 
June  15,  1880,  when  he  was  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice. Throughout  the  civil  war  Gen.  Townsend 
was,  through  his  position  in  the  war  department,  in 
close  touch  with  Pres.  Lincoln  and  Sec.  Stanton. 
As  adjutant-general  he  inaugurated  the  system  of 
military  prisons.  As  an  author  Gen.  Townsend  is 
known  by  his  books,  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War" 
and  "Catechism  of  the  Bible."  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  12,  1893. 

ELiIiIOTT,  Jonathan,  publicist  and  author, 
was  born  near  Carlisle,  England  in  1784.  He  emi- 
grated to  New  York  about  1802,  and  engaged  in  the 
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printing  business  until  1810,  when  he  volunteered  to 
serve  in  the  war  for  independence  in  Granada.  He 
served  under  Bolivar,  was  severely  wouuded  and 
sufEered  many  hardships  as  a  prisoner  of  war  after 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Miranda  in  1812.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
participated  in  the  war  ot  1812-15.  In  1814  he 
established  himself  in  Washington,  where  he  edited 
with  great  abilitj',  for  some  thirteeu  years  tlie 
"Washington  Gazette"  (1814-27).  He  was  the 
author  of  the  "American  Diplomatic  Code" 
(1834);  "Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions 
on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  "  (1827); 
"  Funding  System  of  the  United  States";  "Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States";  "The  Comparative 
Tariffs";  "Sketches  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
(1830),  and  edited  the  "Madison  Papers"  (1845). 
He  died  in  Washington,  March  12,  1846. 

BTJRRINGTON,  George,  colonial  governor  of 
North  Carolina  (1724-25  and  1731-34),  was  born  in 
England,  in  Devon,  Devonshire,  probably  about 
1685,  sou  of  Gilbert  Burrington.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
recognition  of  services  rendered  by  his  father  to 
George  I.,  who  confirmed  the  appointment  Feb. 
26,  1728.  Before  leaving  England  he  joined  Chief- 
Justice  Gale  and  Sec.  Lovitt  in  securing  a  lease  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  colony  on  May  29,  1723.  From 
the  very  start  of  his  administration  he  encountered 
opposition  as  well  as  arbitrary  demands,  while  his 
own  violent  disposition  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  Cliief- Justice  Gale,  which  resulted  in  the  gov- 
ernor's removal  in  1725.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Richard  Everard.  Although  Gale's  charges 
were  substantiated  by  seven  members  of  the 
provincial  council,  when  the  colonial  assem- 
bly met  soon  after  tlie  change  the  members 
of  that  body  forwarded  an  address  to  the 
lords  proprietors,  in  which  they  referred  to 
the  "great  happiness  which  the  province 
lately  enjoyed"  under  Burrington,  and  the 
inconveniences  caused  by  the  "  unexpected 
change  which  had  been  made  thro'  the  many 
false  and  malicious  calumnies  raised  against  that  gen- 
tleman." "His  carryageand  behaviour"aredescribed 
therein  as  "very  affable  &  courteous,  and  his  justice 
veiy  exemplarj'. "  Edmund  Porter  and  John  Baptista 
Aslie  assisted  in  drafting  tlie  address,  but  this  ser- 
vice did  not  prevent  their  incurring  Burrington's  en- 
mity after  his  restoration  in  1731,  when  they  were 
denounced  by  him  as  "ungrateful  villains."  The 
exasperated  ex-governor  made  himself  disagreeable 
to  Everard  in  various  ways,  and  was  several  times 
indicted  for  disorderly  conduct;  once  for  knocliiug 
on  the  governor's  door  and  challenging  him  in  the 
profanest  terms;  among  other  things  cliaracterizing 
him  as  a  "calf's  head,  noodle  and  an  ape,  who  was 
no  more  fit  to  be  governor  than  Sanclio  Panza." 
Failing  to  appear  in  answer  to  these  charges,  the 
cases  were  finally  closed  by  entry  of  nolle  prosequi, 
as  Burrington  left  Edenton  shortly  after.  Later, 
when  the  proprietary  rights  were  surrendered  to  the 
crown,  Burrington,  through  influential  friends  at 
court,  again  obtained  control  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. He  was  appointed  June  15,  1730,  and  ar- 
rive;d  in  Edenton  Feb.  25,  1731.  Notwithstanding 
his  former  record,  the  governor's  second  appoint- 
ment was  received  with  approval  throughout  the 
colony,  and  the  grand  jury  framed  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king.  But  these  amicable  relations 
were'of  short  duration.  A  difference  soon  arose  be- 
tween the  house  of  burgesses  and  the  governor  on 
the  question  of  exorbitant  fees  charged  by  public 
officials,  with  the  outcome  that  on  May  17,  1731, 
Burrington  prorogued  the  assembly.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  other  conflicts,  during  which  he 
exhibited  »uch  want  of  prudence  as  to  make  himself 


intolerable  to  the  colonists.  Finally  Chief-Justice 
Smith  was  sent  by  the  council  to  England  to  com- 
plain of  him,  and  Burrington  was  displaced  by  Ga- 
briel Johnston  in  November,  1734.  This  termmated 
his  political  career  in  North  Carolina.  In  spite  of 
all  tlie  defects  of  his  administration,  tlie  colony  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  improvement  and 
development  of  its  resources,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
cessant toil  and  personal  sacrifices  he  underwent  in 
its  service.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  person 
was  due  the  upbuilding  of  the  Cape  Fear  region.  At 
his  instance  a  highway  was  constructed  running  from 
tlie  Virginia  boundary  to  Cape  Fear.  He  also  dis- 
covered, and  worked  out  the  channel  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river  and  of  Topsail  inlet,  and  sounded  and 
explored  many  other  rivers  and  harbors  previously 
almost  unknown.  In  tliese  and  other  undertakings 
he  expended  large  sums  from  his  private  means. 
Not  only  were  these  expenditures  never  refunded, 
but  even  the  stipulated  salary,  amounting  to  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds,  was  withheld  by  tlie  crown, 
so  that  Burrington  returned  to  England  greatly  im- 
poverished. His  body  was  found  in  the  canal  in  St. 
James'  Park,  London,  about  Feb.  22,  1759,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  he  was  murdered. 

ASPINWALL,  William,  surgeon  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  May  23,  1748. 
His  ancestor,  Peter  Aspiuwall,  was  the  first  settler  in 
Brookline,  in  1650.  William  Aspiuwall  studied  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1764.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia  (having  already 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  D.  Gale,  of  Connecticut), 
and  obtained  the  degree  of  IiI.D.  in  1768.  He  volun- 
teered at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  bore  from  the 
field  the  body  of  his  townsman,  Isaac  Gardner, 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  He  received 
an  appointment  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  for  a  time  was  in  command  of  a  military 
hospital  at  Jamaica  Plain.  He  followed  Dr.  Boyl- 
ston  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation for  small-pox,  and  established  a  small-pox  hos- 
pital at  Brookline,  besides  other  institutions  of  the 
same  character  in  various  localities.  It  is  said  of  Dr. 
Aspiuwall  that  he  probably  inoculated  more  persons 
for  small-pox  than  auj'  other  physician  up  to  his 
time,  while  he  also  possessed  great  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  disease.  In  his  youth  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  in  his  old 
age  a  cataract  destroyed  the  other.  He  practiced 
extensively  for  forty-five  years,  frequently  riding  on 
horseback  as  many  as  forty  miles  a  day.  Dr.  Aspiu- 
wall was  prominent  in  politics  as  a  Republican  of 
the  Jeffersonian  stamp,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  executive  council. 
He  died,  April  16,  1823,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  profession. 

DRAYTON,  William,  jurist,  wasbQinin  South 
Carolina  in  1733.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  under  Thomas  Corbett.an  eminent  law- 
yer, with  whom  he  went  to  London  in  1750.  He 
studied  law  intheJliddle  Temple  until  1754,  when  he 
returned  to  America.  Though  his  legal  ability  was 
considerable,  he  had  an  aversion  to  the  general 
practice  of  law,  and  soon  quitted  the  bar;  but  in 
1768  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  in  the  province 
of  East  Florida.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
he  was  suspected  by  the  governor  of  sympathizing 
with  the  patriots  of  his  native  state  and  was  removed 
from  oflice.  Upon  going  to  England,  he  was  rein- 
stated, but  on  his  return  to  St.  Augustine,  Gov. 
Tonyn  again  suspended  him.  In  consequence,  he 
took  his  family  to  England  in  1778  or  1779,  hoping 
to  obtain  redress,  but  the  confused  condition  of 
affairs  in  America  prevented  his  doing  so.  Return- 
ing again  to  this  country,  he  weis  soon  after  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  South 
Carolina.     In  March,  1789,  he  was  appointed  associ- 
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ate  justice  of  the  state,  and  held  this  o£9ce  until 
October,  when  he  resigned  to  become  the  first  U.  S. 
judge  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina.  He  died 
May  18,  1790. 

DRAYTON,  "William,  soldier,  was  born  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  Dec.  30, 1776,  youngest  of  ten  sons  of 
William  Drayton,  jurist.  He  was  Siucated  in  Eng- 
land,and  on  returning  to  South  Carolina,at  his  father's 
death,  was  for  a  lime  assistant  clerk  in  the  court  of 
general  sessions,  where  his  brother,  Jacob  Drayton, 
was  clerk.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  (o  the 
bar  in  1797,  aud  had  a  large  practice  before  1812. 
In  1801  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  South  Carolina 
militia,  and  in  1812  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  U.  S.  armj'.  He  was  promoted  col- 
onel of  the  18th  infantry,  on  July  25,  1812,  and  in- 
spector-general in  1814,  aud  assisted  Gens.  Scott 
and  Macomb  in  preparing  a  system  of  infantry  tac- 
tics for  the  army.  He  was  elected  recorder  of 
Charleston  in  1819;  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  South  Carolina  in  1825-33,  filling  the  place  of 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  who  had  been  appointed  minister 
to  Mexico.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Gen.  .Tackson, 
and  was  offered  by  him  the  portfolio  of  war,  which, 
however,  he  declined.  After  the  close  of  his  congres- 
sional career  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  partly  be- 
cause he  had  made  liimself  unpopular  by  opposing 
nullification.  In  1839-40  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  as  president  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  after  trying 
to  revive  it,  retired  iu  1840,  having  placed  the  assets 
of  the  bank  in  the  hands  of  assignees,  which  he 
thought  was  the  only  honorable  thing  todo.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  24,  1846. 

BUCHANAN,  McKean,  actor,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1823,  son  of  McKean 
Buchanan.  His  father  was  a  paymaster  and  his 
grandfather  an  admiral  iu  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  son 
also  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  served  for  three 
years  as  a  midshipman  on  the  sloop  of  war  St. 
Louis,  but  he  elected  to  become  an  actor,  making 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Hamlet  attheSt. 
Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans.  He  appeared  in 
New  Yorkalsoas  Hamlet,  atthe  Broadway  Theatre, 
on  June  10,  1850,  and  in  the  following  week  WEis 
seen  as  Othello  at  the  -Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  Phil- 
adelphia. After  a  brief  tour  of  the  country  he  sailed 
for  England,  where  be  played  for  over  600  nights. 
Later  he  made  a  tour  of  California  and  Australia, 
playing  with  great  success  in  the  mining  towns  and 
camps.  His  reappearance  on  the  New  York  stage 
was  made  as  King  Lear  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  on 
Nov.  9,  1857.  Subsequent  to  another  season  spent 
in  America  he  visited  England  a  second  time;  aud, 
after  fulfilling  numerous  engagements  there,  sailed 
for  California  and  Australia,  where  he  spent  several 
years.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  April  9, 
1864,  and  traveled  almost  continuously  asa  star  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Denver,  Col.,  April  16, 
1872.  Though  possessing  only  moderate  ability,  he 
was  a  painstaking  and  laborious  actor;  and,  though 
poorly  appreciated  in  New  York,  where  his  style  was 
termed  sombre  and  antiquated,  in  the  West  he  was 
very  popular,  making  many  warm  friends.  His 
daughter,  Virginia  Ellen  (b.  1866),  is  well  known  on 
the  contemporary  stage. 

BKYAN,  Edward  Payson,  engineer,  was  bom 
at  Windsor,  Ashtabula  co.,  O.,  July  2,  1847,  son  of 
John  Love  and  Calista  (Griswold)  Brj-an.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  William  Bryan,  of 
Ireland,  who  settled  in  Virginia  in  1717  and  died  in 
1776.  His  grandson,  William  Bryan,  was  an  oflBcer 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  holdinga  commission  from 
Gov.  Patrick  Henry.  He  was  in  active  service 
during  the  war  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Guilford  Court  house,  Eutaw  springs  and  Cowpens. 
He  accompanied  Daniel  Boone  on  his  second  trip  to 
Kentucky,  and  helped  him  to  plant  the  firet  field 


of  corn  in  that  state,  near  what  is  now  Boones- 
borough.  Edward  Payson  Bryan  received  his  edu- 
cation iu  the  public  schools  of  Granville,  O.,  and 
at  the  preparatory  school  of  Denison  University. 
In  1865  he  left  school  aud  entered  the  service  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  at  Brumfield  Sta- 
tion, Kentucky,  and  as  a  result  of  close  application 
to  his  duties  he  has  regularly  advanced  through  the 
various  grades  of  telegraph  operator,  station  agent 
and  superintendent  to  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  1900,  when 
the  operating  company  of  the  underground  rapid 
transit  road  of  New  York  city  secured  his  services  as 
general  manager.  He  was  director  of  the  Alerchants' 
Exchange  and  a  member  of  the  jAIerchanls',  Noon- 
day and  Jockey  clubs  of  St.  Louis.  Becoming  con- 
nected with  the  underground  rapid  transit  road  Sir. 
Bryan  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence.  He  was  married,  June  6, 
1871,  to  Arabella,  daughter  of  Sylvester  and  Ara- 
bella (Scott)  Welch,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  had  five 
sons.  jNIr.  Welch  was  the  fii-st  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
chief  engineer  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  charge  of 
the  locking  and  damming  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

GAY,  Francis,  planter  and  stock  raiser,  was 
born  in  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  Sept.  19,  1852, 
second  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
(Sinclair)  Gay,  and  grandson 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  who 
purchased  the  island  of  Niihau, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  and  the  great 
Makaweli  estate  of  65,000  acres 
on  the  island  of  Kauai,  in  1863. 
from  KingKamehamehaFifth. 
The  story  of  the  Sinclairs  reads 
like  an  anachionisni  of  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj-;  it  might  almost  be 
written  as  having  occurred  in 
any  one  of  tlie  prior  centuries. 
Mrs.  Sinclair  and  her  husband 
left  Scotland  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  settled  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  he  acquired  much 
land.  Just  in  the  prime  of  life 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  lost  at  sea, 
leaving  his  widow  to  bring  up 
manage  a  large  property*;  She  was  successful  with 
both,  but  her  great  ambition  was  to  keep  her  family 
together  on  the  old  patriarchal  system.  When 
her  children  grew  up  and  married  it  seemed  her 
New  Zealand  propertj-  was  not  large  enough,  so 
she  sold  it,  (jmhai-lfing  her  family,  Uve  stock  aud 
movable  possessions  on  board  a  clipper  ship,  owned 
by  her  and  commanded  by  one  of  her  sons-in-law, 
and  sailed  out  on  ih-:  Pacific  in  search  of  a  home. 
After  visiting  several  places  she  decided  on  Hawaii, 
where  she  established  herself,  and  there  her  family 
grew  up,  and  there  she  died  early  in  1890,  re- 
spected and  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her.  Francis 
Gay  and  Aubrey  Robinson,  her  grandsons,  and 
their  mothers,  Mrs.  Jane  (Sinclair)  Gay  and  Mrs. 
Helen  (Sinclair)  Robinson,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Gay  &  Robinson,  to-day  (1901),  control  the  vast 
possessions  which  their  ancestress  purchased  from 
the  last  of  the  Kamehamehas.  Mr.  Gay  was  edu- 
cated by  a  private  tutor  on  the  estate,  and  at  the  Bos- 
ton Institute  of  Technology,  and  afterwards  took  a 
course  in  a  business  college.  Since  that' time  he  has 
devoted  himself,  with  his  partners,  to  themanage- 
ment  of  the  firm's  extensive  affairs.  The  island  of 
Niihau  is  used  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  entirely. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  300,  all  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  taking  care  of  the  owners'  flocks  and 
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herds,  and  in  kindred  occupations.  Part  of  their 
Makaweli  estate,  some  5,750  acres,  was  leased  about 
1880  to  tlie  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  on  a  fifty-year 
lease,  and  on  it  is  established  the  Makaweli  sugar 
plantation.  The  firm,  beside  having  an  interest  in 
this  plantation,  has  more  than  1,000  acres  of  sugar  land 
which  they  plant  themselves,  using  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  land  for  grazing.  He  has  two  brothers — 
Gleorge  S.  Gay,  of  Crofton,  Cal.,  and  Charles 
Gay;  and  two  sisters,  Eliza  Gay  and  Alice  Gay  Rob- 
inson, wife  of  Aubrey  Robinson,  his  cousin  and 
partner.  Mr.  Gay  was  elected  to  and  served  in  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  of  1888,  called  tlie  "  reform 
legislature."  He  was  married  at  Honolulu,  April 
17,  1896,  to  Alice  Ida,  daughter  of  Judge  Charles  P. 
Hart,  of  Kohala,  Hawaii,  and  has  one  son,  Francis 
Ernest. 

ROBINSON,  Aubrey,  planter  and  landed 
proprietor,  was  born  in  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
in  1853,  son  of  Charles  B.  and  Helen  (Sinclair) 
Robinson.  His  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sin- 
clair, of  Scotland,  with  her  family  and  grandchil- 
dren, removed  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  New 
Zealand  in  1863,  and  settled  there,  purchasing  from 
King  Kamehameha  V.  the  island  of  Niihau  and 
also  purchasing  the  Makaweli  estate  on  the  island 
of  Kauai.  Aubrey  Robinson  was  educated  at  home 
and  afterwards  took  a  course  at  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Law  School  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  east- 
ern law  courts.  He  afterwards 
spent  a  number  of  years  travel- 
ing in  Europe  and  Asia,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Hawaii,  com- 
menced the  active  management 
of  the  family  estates  in  connec- 
tion with  his  cousin,  Francis 
Gay,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Gay  &  Robinson,  the  other 
partners  being  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sinclair,  Mrs.  Jane  Sinclair  Gay 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Sinclair  Robin- 
son. Their  island  of  Niihau 
is  used  exclusively  by  Gay  & 
Robinson  for  grazing  purposes, 
as  is  also  the  major  portion  of 
their   Makaweli  estate.      Mr. 

Robinson  was  instrumental  in 

"  »     the  successful  inauguration  of 

the  Makaweli  sugar  plantation,  which,  under  the  cor- 
porate name  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.,  leases 
-from  Gay  &  Robinson  about  6,000  acres  of  their 
estate.  Besides  this  land  on  Kauai,  the  firm  of  Gay  & 
Robinson  has  a  sugar  plantation  of  more  than  1,000 
acres  in  extent  situated  on  the  same  estate.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  married,  in  1885,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Thomas  and  Jane  (Sinclair)  Gay,  and  has  four 
sous  and  one  daughter. 

JEWETT,  Sara,  actress,  was  bom  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  May  26,  1847.  She  was  taken  in  infancy  to 
Cincinnati,  O.,  where  her  parents  resided  for  a  time, 
and  later  was  placed  in  the  school  conducted,  by  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  at  Lenox,  Mass.  When  she 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  went  to  Cambridge, 
whither  her  parents  had  removed,  and  there  studied 
at  home,  under  a  private  tutor,  showing  an  especial 
taste  for  language  and  literature.  She  also  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  music,  under  a  Boston 
professor.  At  Cambridge  she  was  the  star  in  a  series 
of  amateur  theatrical  performances,  but  did  not 
think  of  entering  professional  life  until  financial  re- 
verses made  it  necessary.  She  began  to  study  for 
the  stage  with  Fanny  Morant,  who  became'  deeply 
interested  in  her  young  pupil,  and  eventually  inlro 
duced  her  to  Mr.  Daly.  He  engaged  Miss  Jewett, 
and  in  1872  she  made  her  debut  at  his  theatre  in  the 
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leading  role  of  "Diamonds."  She  continued  with 
Mr.  Daly  for  several  years,  on  one  tour  traveling 
9,000  miles.  Afterwards  she  became  leading  lady 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and  with  its  company 
played  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
She  also  appeared  in  many  roles  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  Among  her  best  remembered  characters 
are  Adrienne  in  "A  Celebrated  Case";  Mabel 
Wyckoff  in  Bronson  Howard's  "Diamonds";  Anne 
Page  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor";  Mrs. 
Lynx  in '  'Married  Life"  and  Maria  in  '  'TheSchool  for 
Scandal. "  She  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  her  time,  and  developed  into  an  intel- 
ligent and  sj'mpathetic  actress.  Becoming  an  invalid, 
she  retired  from  the  stage,  her  last  appearance  being 
made  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  the  spring  of 
1883.  Shedied  at  Cambridge,  JIass.,  March27,  1899. 
FOX,  George  Henry,  physician,  was  born  at 
Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1846,  son 
of  Rev.  Norman  and  Jane  (Freeman)  Fox,  and 
grandson  of  Rev.  Jehiel  Fox,  a  pioneer  Baptist  min- 
ister who  organized  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
Lake  George  Association.  His  father  (b.  1793;  d. 
1863),  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  eventually  became 
judge  of  Warren  county,  and  served  for  several 
years  in  the  legislature.  Having  been  converted,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  for  twelve  years 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ballston  Spa.  The  son 
received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Satterlee 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1863.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  77th 
New  York  volunteers,  and  after  an  eight  month.' 
service  returned  to  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1867.  In  1869  he  obtained  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. Going  abroad  in  1870,  he  studied  medicine 
for  tliree  yeare  in  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Paris  and  London.  He  began  practice  in  New  York 
city  in  1874,  and  in  1875  became  surgeon  to  the  New 
York  Dispensary.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  clinical 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  skin  in  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  infirmary,  and 
in  1879  clinical  professor  of  dermatology  at  Starling 
Medical  College,  Columbus,  O.  In  ISSO  he  became 
clinical  professor  of  skin  diseases  in  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  position 
he  still  (1901)  occupies,  and  in  1885  professor  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  in  the  same  city.  Dr. 
Fox  is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Camera 
Club,  and  has  utilized  his  skill  as  a  photographer  in 
illustrating  his  scientific  publications.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Photographic  Illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases  " 
(1880;  2d.  ed.,1886);  "  Photographic  Illustrations  of 
Cutaneous  S3'philis"  (1881);  "Illustrated  Medicine 
and  Surgery  "  (1882-83) ;  "Electrolysis in  the  removal 
of  Superfluous  Hair"  (1886);  "Skin  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren" (1897),  and  "Photographic  Atlas  of  Skin 
Diseases  "  (1900).  He  was  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York;  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and  vice-president  of  the  Post-Grad- 
uate Medical  School  and  Hospital;  president  of  Psi 
Upsilon  Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  University  Club. 
Outside  of  his  professional  life  Dr.  Fox  finds  his 
favorite  occupation  in  the  study  of  entomology  and 
ornithology.  He  was  married,  Aug.  30,  1872,  to 
-Harriet,  daughter  of  Francis  Henry  Gibbs,  of  Titus- 
ville.  Pa.     They  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

MEEK,  Fielding  Bradford,  paleontologist 
and  author,  was  born  at  Madison,  Jefferson  co.; 
Ind.,  Dec.  10,  1817.  His  grandparents  were  Irish 
Presbyterians  who  emigrated  from  Armagh  county 
to  America  about  1768,  settling  finally  in  Hamilton 
county,  O.  His  father,  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence, 
removed  to  Madison,  and  died  there  when  the  son 
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was  but  three  years  of  age.  leaving  the  family  in 
moderate  circumstances.  The  son's  early  education 
■was  retarded  by  delicate  health.  Upon  reaching 
manhood  he  purchased  a  mercantile  business,  first 
in  his  native  place  and  afterward  in  Oweusboro 
Ky.  The  result  was  financial  failure.  After  this, " 
while  laboring  for  his  support,  he  continued  his 
studies,  devoting  himself  especially  to  natural  his- 
tory, la  1848-49  he  was  an  assistant  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen  upon  tlie  U.  S.  geological  survey  of  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  1853  he  went  to  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  as  assistant  to  Prof.  Hall,  in  the  pale- 
ontologic  work  of  that  state.  He  remained  there 
until  1858.  Two  summers  he  spent  on  the  geological 
survey  of  Missouri  and  anotlier  was  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska,  together  with 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  In  1856  he  prepared  for  publi- 
cation, in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Hall,  an  important 
memoir  on  cretaceous  fossils  from  Nebraska.  In 
1858  he  went  to  Washington,  where  he  continued  to 
live  until  his  death,  devoting  himself  to  investigating 
the  organic  remains  accumulated  in  the  government 
explorations  and  in  reporting  on  them.  When  Dr. 
Hayden,  wlio  afterward  organized  the  geological 
survey  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  began  his 
western  explorations,  Prof.  Meek  was  entrusted  with 
all  the  invertebrate  paleontology,  much  of  which  ap- 
peared under  their  joint  names.  He  assisted  greatly 
in  systematizing  and  advancing  that  science  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  bodies, 
and  contributed  numerous  papers  to  tlieir  transac- 
tions. His  books  were  all  devoted  to  the  scieuce  of 
which  he  was  a  professor,  and  a  bibliography  of 
them  is  issued  by- the  Smithsonian  Society.  Among 
his  published  works  are:  "  Check-List  of  the  Inverte- 
brate Fossils  of  North  America"  (1864);  "  Paleontol- 
ogy of  the  Upper  Jlissouri "  (with  Dr.  Hayden,  1865), 
and  a  "Report  on  the  Invertebrate,  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  Fossils  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Country" 
(1876).    He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  21, 1876. 

ASHMUN,  Eli  Porter,  senator,  was  born  at 
Blandford,  Mass.,  in  1771.  He  studied  law  with 
Judge  Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  his  native  town  until 
1807,  when  he  settled  in  Northampton,  becoming  a 
distinguished  lawyer.  He  served  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  senate;  in  1816  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  his  native  state,  succeeding  Chris- 
topher Gore,  who  had  resigned.  As  senator  he 
served  in  only  two  congresses,  however,  resigning 
in  1818.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  exceedingly  conscien- 
tious, having  been  known  to  send  away  with  scorch- 
ing sarcasm  a  client  who  wished  to  take  a  dishonest 
advantage  of  an  opponent.  The  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1807,  and  by  Harvard  in  1809.  He  was 
married  to  Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
and  Sarah  (Worthington)  Hooker,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Col.  John  Worthington,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  Two  sons  were  born  to  him,  John  Hooker 
and  George.  The  former,  who  was  born  at  Bland- 
ford,  July  3,  1800,  studied  for  three  years  at  Wil- 
liam's College,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and 
became  a  lawyer.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge  Howe, 
In  1828,  he  became  the  head  of  the  Northampton  law 
school,  and  in  1828  received  an  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard  University,  being  the  first 
to  occupy  the  chair  founded  by  Isaac  Royall.  He 
died  April  1,  1833,  having  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  jurist.  Eli  P.  Ashmun  died  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  May  10,  1819.  ,.,.., 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Solomon,  soldier  and 
congressman,  was  bom  in  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  6,  1774  son  of  Henry  Killian  and  Alida 
(Bradt)  Van  Rensselaer,  and  a  descendant  of 
Stephen  Van   Rensselaer,  the  patroon.     His  father 


(1744-1816)  was  colonel  of  a  New  York  regiment 
during  tlie  revolutionary  war,  and  towards' the  end 
of  that  conflict  was  made  a  general  of  militia.  The 
son  being  anxious  to  join  the  army,  his  father  ob- 
tained for  him  the  commission  of  cornet  of  .dra- 
goons, March  14,  1792,  and  he  immediately  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  recruiting  officer  at  .Albany, 
N.  Y.  After  receiving  G«n.  Washington's  commis- 
sion he  joined  G«n.  Anthony  Wayne's  expedition, 
participating  in  the  Miami  campaign  and  engaging 
in  the  same  battle  with  Gen.  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. He  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  his 
troop  in  1774,  and  at  the  battle  of  Maumee  rapids, 
Aug.  20,  1794,  he  was  shot  from  his  horse  while 
making  a  daring  but  effective  charge  against  the 
Indians.  The  ball  passed  through  his  lungs,  mak- 
ing what  was  feared  to  be  a  fatal  wound;  yet  here- 
fused  to  be  carried  from  the  field  on  a  litter,  and 
insisted  on  being  replaced  upon  his  horse.  To  Gen. 
Wayne's  assertion  that  he  would  drop  by  the  road, 
he  replied;  "If  I  do,  just  cover  me  up  and  let  me 
die  there."  The  general  complied  with  his  wish, 
mounting  him  on  his  horse,  and  with  two  dragoons 
supporting  him  in  the  saddle,  Capt.  Van  Rensselaer 
rode  for  five  or  six  miles  to  the  hospital.  In  1799 
he  became  a  major,  and  soon  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general  of  the  New  York  militia, 
an  office  he  held  during  the 
administration  of  Govs. 
John  Jay,  George  Clinton, 
Morgan  Lewis,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  and  DeWitt 
Clinton,  until  1831.  He 
negotiated  an  agreement 
by  which  the  British  were 
induced  to  consider  Lake 
Ontario  as  a  public  high- 
way, permitting  the  trans- 
portation thereon  of  Amer- 
ican troops  and  stores  dur- 
ing an  armistice,  and  filled 
the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  oflace  with  en- 
tire satisfaction.  Being  in 
command  of  235  men  at 
the  attack  on  Queenstown 
heights,  Oct.  13,  1813,  he 
sprang  ashore  first,  formed 
his  men,  and  routed  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  but  received  several  severe  wounds  during 
the  action.  After  this  trying  experience  he  remained 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  until  Nov.  9th,  and  was  then  con- 
veyed to  his  home  at  Mt.  Hope,  near  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  received  with  the  honors  of  a  victor, 
on  the  17th  of  that  month.  For  the  gallantry  he 
had  displayed  on  the  Niagara  frontier  he  was 
brevetted  major-general,  and  in  March,  1819,  re- 
ceived a  regular  commission  of  that  rank.  He  was 
elected  a  Federalist  representative  from  New  York 
state  to  the  16th  congress  (1819-31)  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  17th  congress,  serving  until  June  14, 
1833,  wlien  he  resigned  and'  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  an  ofiice  he  held  for 
seventeen  years.  In  the  interests  of  the  Erie  canal 
he  accompanied  Gov.  Clinton  on  a  commission  to 
Ohio,  1824,  and  on  Nov.  4,  1825,  he  attended  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  canal  as  the  ofiScial  rep- 
resentative of  New  York  state.  In  1839  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  4th.  He  was  the  author  of 
"A  Narrative  of  the  Affair  at  Queenstown  "  (1836); 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Catherine  Van  Rensselaer 
Bonney,  publislied  "A  Legacy  of  Historical  Glean- 
ings" (1875) ,  containing  many  valuable  reminiscenses. 
Maj.-Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  was  married,  in  1797,  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Col.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer. 
His  death  occurred  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  23, 1853. 
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FEARCE,  Charles  Sprag^e,  artist,  was  born 
ia  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1851,  son  of  Shadrach 
Houghton  and  Mary  Anna  (Sprague)  Peavce.  His 
father,  a  native  of  AsUford,  Kent,  England,  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  six  years 
of  age,  and  growing  up  in  Boston  became  a  China 
merchant.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Sprague,  of  Boston,  for  forty  yeare  cashier  of  the 
Globe  Bank,  and  author  of  "Curiositj',"  "Ode  to 
Shakespeare,  "Art"  and  many  other  prize  poems 
and  addresses.  Her  grandfather,  Samuel  Sprague, 
of  Hingham,  descended  from  an  early  settler  in  that 
town,  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  helped  throw  the 
cargo  of  tea  into  Boston  harbor,  and  afterward 
served  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Charles  Sprague 
Pearce  was  educated  at  the  Brimmer  School  and  the 
Park  Latin  School,  both  in  his  native  city,  and  then 
entered  his  father's  office,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years,  duriug  which  time  lie  employed  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  painting.  A  certain  success  as  an  ama- 
teur led  him  to  regard  art  as  a  possible  profession, 
and  he  decided  to  leave  business,  which  had  always 
been  distasteful,  and  take  up  painting  professionally. 
With  this  in  view  he  went  to  Paris  in  1873  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  Leon  Bonnat,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Ill-health  made  it  advisable  for  him  to 
pass  the  winters  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  visited 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Algeria,  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  returning  to  Paris  for  the  summer  months. 
Since  1885  he  has  lived  at  Auvers-sur-Oise,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Paris.  His  first  painting  publicly 
exhibited  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1876. 
Since  then  he  has  taken  part  in  most  of  the  annual 
and  international  exhibitions  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, where  his  works  have  received  the  following 
awards:  silver  medals  (Boston,  1878,  ISSl);  prize  for 
best  figure  painting  (Pennsylvania  Academy,  Phila- 
delphia, 1881);  honorable  mention  (Paris  Salon,  1881); 
gold  medal  of  the  third  cla,ss  (Paris  Salon,  1883); 
gold  medal  (Boston,  1884);  Temple  gold  medal 
(Pennsylvania  Academy,  1885);  grand  gold  medal 
of  honor  (Ghent,  Belgium,  1886);  gold  medal,  sec- 
ond class  (Munich,  1888);  grand  diploma  of  honor 
(Berlin,  1891);  gold  mcdi.l  (San  Francisco,  189-1); 
gold  medal  (Atlanta,  1895);  gold  "staats"  medal 
(Vienna,  1898).  He  was  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  France,  in  1894;  chevalier  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Leopold,  IBelgium,  in  1895;  chevalier 
of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  Prussia,  in 
1897,  and  chevalier  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Danue- 
brog,  Denmark,  in  1898.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists,  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters,  and  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  New  York  city;  and  is  first  vice-president  of 
the  Paris  Society  of  American  Painters.  He  repre- 
sented the  United  States  on  the  international  jury  of 
awards  at  the  Paris  Universal  exposition  (1889),  and 
was  a  member  of  the  international  jury  of  awards  at 
the  Antwerp  International  exposition  (1894);  also 
chairman  of  the  Paris  advisory  committee  and  jury 
of  selection  for  the  World's  Columbian  exposition 
(1893),  at  which  exhibition  he  was  out  of  competi- 
tion. His  principal  pictures  are:  "  Death  of  the 
First  Bora"  (1877);  "The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham" 
and  "  Decapitation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  the 
latter  owned  by  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago  (1881); 
"The  Water  Carrier"  and  "Prelude"  (1883);  "Toiler 
of  the  Sea"  (1884);  "Prayer"  (1884),  owned  by 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association; 
"The  Shepherdess"  (1886);  "St.  Gepevieve"(1887); 
"  Return  of  the  Flock,"  owned  by  the  Bohemian 
Club,  San  Francisco;  decorations  for  the  north  hall 
of  the  new  library  of  Congress  (1896);  "Medita- 
tion," owned  by  the  Metropolitan  JIuseum,  New 
York  city,  and  several  portraits  painted  in 
America,  "England  and  France.  Mr.  Pearce  was 
married  in  Paris,  June  9,  1888,  to  Louise  Cather- 


ine, daughter  of    Louis  and    Catherine    (Boissier) 
Bonjean. 

KEIiliER,  Arthur  Ignatius,  artist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  July  4,  1866,  son  of  Adam  and 
Mathilda  (Spohr)  Keller.  His  father,  horn  at  Dureu, 
near  Alx-la-Chapelle,  Germany,  came  to  America 
when  six  years  of  age;  his  mother,  born  in  America, 
was  a  descendant  of  Ludwig  Spohr,  the  cele- 
brated composer  and  violinist.  Arthur  Keller  early 
showed  signs  of  artistic  talent,  probably  inherit- 
ing some  of  his  gifts  from  his  father,  who  was 
a  designer  and  engraver  of  excellent  repute.  The 
elder  Keller  was  the  boy's  first  tutor,  and  everything 
at  home  was  done  to  encourage  and  develop  his 
artistic  taste.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  lithog- 
rapher in  New  York,  but  soon  after  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Design  to  study.  While  there  he 
took  the  Suydam  medal  for  "life"  drawing  and  the 
Halgarten  prize  for  his  composition,  "  Belsliazzar's 
Feast."  On  leaving  the  academy  he  went  lolMunich, 
where  he  studied  for  several  years  under  Prof,  von 
Leofftz.  His  first  painting  of  note  was  "An  Old 
Woman  and  Young  Girl,"  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Munich  gallery.  Other  paintings  followed,  all 
of  which  were  immediately  sold.  Among  these 
were:  "Myra,"  a  girl's  head;  "An  Unrecorded  Battle 
of  1776";  "The  Best  of  Friends  JIust  Part";  "Con- 
sulting the  Poets,"  and  "Interrupted  Argument," 
purchased  by  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Art  Gallery,  and  a  number 
of  portraits.  He  is  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Academy  of  Design, 
the  New  York  Water -Color 
Club  and  the  Water-Color  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  where 
his  picture,  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  won  the  gold  medal  in 
1899.  He  received  a  first  class 
award  (silver  medal)  at  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1900  for  the 
pictures  "George  Washington's 
Wedding  Reception"  and  "  The 
Story  of  AUie  Conau's  Fir.st 
and  Last  Duel. "  Keller  began 
his  career  as  an  illustrator  by 
working  for  the  New  York 
"Herald,"  particularly  for  the 
special  numbers  for  Christmas  and  Easter.  Sub- 
sequently the  magazines  left  him  no  time  for  news- 
paper work,  and  his  productions  have  appeared 
continuously  in  "Harper's,"  the  "Century"  and 
"Scribner's."  He  has  also  illustrated  "Ragged 
Lady,"  by  W.  D.  Howells;  "Jerome:  The  Story  of 
,a  Poor  Man,"  by  IMary  E.  Wilkins;  "Kit  Kennedy, 
Country  Boy,"  by  David  Crockett;  "Caleb  West^" 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith;  "Homes  and  Life  of 
George  AVashiugton,"  by  Lydia  Herbert ;  selected 
stories  by  Bret  Harte  and  Hawthorne,  and  so  many 
other  works  that  he  has  been  called  the  most  versa- 
tile of  our  illustrators.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sal- 
magundi and  National  Arts  clubs;  American  Water- 
Color  Society;  the  Architectural  League,  and  other 
organizations,  and  is  a  man  of  high  ideals,  his  motto 
being,  ' '  Truth  is  Beauty  and  Beauty  is  Truth. "  Mr. 
Keller  was  married,  June  30,  1894,  to  Myra  A.  C, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Isabella  Hayes,  of  New 
York  city,  and  has  three  children:  Agnes  Mathilda, 
Arthur  A.  I.,  and  Edward. 

BOSELAN'D,  Harry,  artist,  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  May  12,  1866,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Hartjen)  Roseland,  both  natives  of  Germany.  He 
is  largely  self-taught,  but  in  his  boyhood  received 
invaluable  help  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Whitaker,  of  the 
Adelphi  Art  School,  Brooklyn,  which  he  attended 
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for  a  few  years.  After  painting  landscapes  and 
portraits,  he  turned  to  still  life  and  flowers  with 
better  success;  but  flgure-painting  was  the  branch  of 
art  he  preferred,  and  in  his  search  for  subjects  un- 
used by  others  of  the  craft  he  found  material  close 
at  hand  in  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn:  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  farms,  whose  cultivators,  foreigners  chiefly, 
were  as  picturesque  as  they  would  have  been  in  the 
old  world.  His  "Pea  Pickers  of  Long  Island," 
exhibited  in  1887,  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Art  Club,  and  was  subsequently  reproduced  as 
an  etching.  But  even  these  transplanted  peasants 
failed  to  interest  him,  after  a  time,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  there  were  indigenous  subjects  nearer  at 
hand:  negroes,  especially  of  the  ante-bellum  type, 
worthy  of  perpetuation  on  can%'as;  and  the  more  he 
studied  their  manners,  their  costumes  and  their  ways 
of  living,  the  richer  did  the  "find"  appear.  It  is 
true  that  Eastman  Johnson,  Alfred  Kappes  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others  had  ventured  into  the  same 
field,  but  it  was  left  for  Mr.  Eoselaud  to  cultivate  it 
assiduously,  and  it  is  for  representations  of  negro 
life  that  he  is  now  best  known,  though  he  has  by  no 
means  given  up  work  of  a  higher  order.  "He  is 
essentially  a  teller  of  stories,  on  his  canvases,  though 
he  never  attempts  the  impossible.  ...  His  types 
of  negro  life  and  character  are  presented  with  re- 
markable fidelity  and  a  humorotis  spirit.  His  mod- 
els never  seem  stereotyped,  because  they  are  shown 
in  fresh  situations  and  with  new,  distinct  motives." 
He  is  also  a  skillful  pen  and  ink  draughtsman.  His 
paintings,  many  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in 
art  magazines  and  other  periodicals,  include:  "  Con- 
fidential" (1897);  "Low  Tide  Toilers"  (1898);  "The 
Rent  Day— A  Penny  Short"  (1898);  "The  Co'tin'" 
(1898);  "A  Difference  of  Opinion"  (1897);  "Sunday 
Morning"  (1896);  "A  Laborious  Task"  (1897);  "Or- 
acle of  the  Tea  Leaves"  (1898);  "  A  Loose  Button" 
(1897);  "An  Interesting  Letter"  (1898),  which  was 
awarded  the  second  Hallgarteu  prize  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Design;  "A  Helping 
Hand,"  "Looking  Into  the  Future"  (1899);  "The 
Doctor,"  "  The  Love  Potion"  (1900),  and  others. 

IVES,  Percy,  artist,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  5,  1864,  sou  of  Lewis  T.  and  Itlargai-et  (Leg- 
gett)  Ives.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  and  artist.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  his  academic 
education  being  finished, 
young  Ives  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Pine 
Arts,  and  remained  for  nearly 
four  years.  In  1885  he  vis- 
ited Europe,  spending  six 
mon  Ihs  travelingin  Scotland, 
England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany  and  Italy;  conclud- 
ing his  tour  in  Paris,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years, 
studying  at  the  Julian  Acad- 
emy under  Boulanger,  Le- 
febvre,  Benjamin-Constant 
and  Corman.  He  returned  to 
Detroit  in  1889,and  spent  one 
year  in  teaching  and  paint- 
ing land.scapes  and  portraits. 
After  another  visit  to  Paris  in  1890,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Detroit  Mu- 
seum Art  School,  but  resigned  soon  after  and  re- 
turned to  his  studies  at  the  Julian  Academy,  Paris. 
He  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  1893  under  Gerome, 
and  in  the  same  year  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  In  1895 
Mr.  Ives  again  returned  to  Detroit  and  resumed  his 
position  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  painted  portraits 
of  Gov.  Rich  (1896),  Judges  McGrath  (1897),  Doug- 
las (1897),  Durand  (1897),  Green  (1897),  Knowlton 
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(1897),  and  Profs.  Meacham  (1898)  and  Thompson 
(1900).  He  exhibited  "  Brittanj  Fishermen"  (1893) 
at  the  Chicago  exposition,  and  in  1895  was  commis- 
sioned to  paint  the  portrait  of  Pres.  Cleveland,  and 
later  a  portrait  of  Russell  A.  Alger  for  the  war  de- 
partment. His  large  porti-ait  of  Gen.  Poe  (1896) 
hangs  in  the  Detroit  Art  Museum,  and  among  other 
portraits  of  distinguished  Americans  are:  Ashley 
Pond  (1895),  Dr.  McGraw  (1890),  Gov.  Pingree 
(1899)  and  Judge  Severens  (1900).  Mr.  Ives  has  ex- 
hibited his  works  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere,  but  his  commissions  have  kept  him  too 
busy  to  paint  anything  more  than  portraits.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Society  of  "Western  Art- 
ists, and  is  an  incorporator  and  trustee  of  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art.  He  was  married,  in  1890,  to  Elise, 
daughter  of  Judge  Caron,  of  Windsor,  Out.,  and  has 
one  child. 

MAYNARD,  George  Willoughby,  artist,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  5,  1843,  son  of 

Edward  and  Ellen  Sophia 

(Doty)  Maynard.  He  be- 
came a  student  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design 
in  New  York,  in  1868,  and 
after  a  year  in  that  insti- 
tution went  to  Antwerp, 
where,  in  company  with 
Francis  D.  Millet,  he  en- 
tered the  Royal  Academy 
of  Pine  Arts  and  studied 
under  Van  Lerius.  After 
spending  nearly  four  years 
in  the  academy  and  the 
museumsof  Belgium,May- 
nard, with  his  friend,  made 
a  journey  through  France, 
Germany,  Austro  -  Hun- 
gaiy,  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Italy.  He  returned  to  New 
York  city  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  and  the  next  year  be- 
came assistant  to  John  La  Farge,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  St.  Gaudens,  Millet  and  Lathrop,  in  the  inte- 
rior decoration  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  first 
important  work  of  this  character  done  in  America, 
whose  excellence  has  hardly  been  excelled.  He  was 
an  early  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
organized  about  this  lime  (1876),  and  shared  in  the 
labors  of  that  fraternity  which  has  exerted  such  a 
strong  influence  on  America's  art  development.  In 
those  days  portrait  painting  was  almost  the  only 
field  in  which  an  artist  could  earn  his  living,  and  in 
this  branch  Mr.  Maj-nard  made  his  mark.  Among 
his  sitters  were  William  M.  Evarts  and  John  I. 
Blair.  In  1877  he  again  visited  Europe,  traveling 
through  England,  Prance  and  Italy,  making  a  special 
study  of  mural  painting  from  the  frescoes  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  Paul 
Baudry's  modern  compositions  in  the  Nouvelle  Opera 
at  Paris.  He  returned  to  America  in  1878,  and 
painted  several  genre  pictures,  and  as  occasion  of- 
fered designed  various  decorations  for  house  in- 
teriors; the  Villard  house  of  New  York  city  being  one 
in  which  his  work  found  place.  In  1883  Mr.  May. 
nard  was  made  an  associate  of  the  National  Acade- 
my, and  in  1885  became  a  national  academician.  He 
taught  drawing  in  the  schools  of  Cooper  Institute 
and  at  the  academy  for  several  years;  was  a  member 
of  the  academy  council  for  three  years,  and  has 
probably  served  on  more  juries  of  admission  for  ex- 
hibitions tlian  any  other  New  York  painter.  In 
1884  he  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Temple  gold, 
medal  at  Philadelphia;  in  1888  the  American  Art 
Association  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  him  by 
the  artist  exhibitors,  and  in  1889  his  picture, 
"  Sappho,''   was  purchased  for  the   Pennsylvania 
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Academy  of  Fine  Arts  by  the  Temple  fund.  For 
the  "Sirens"  be  received  the  Evans  prize  of  $300. 
He  painted  the  figures  typifying  the  "  Chorus"  and 
"Ballet"  for  the  proscenium  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  in  18 — ,  and  filled  a 
similar  commission  in  18 —  for  the  Bijou  Theatre, 
Boston.  He,  with  Thomas  Hastings,  the  architect, 
assisted  by  H.  T.  Schladermundt,  decorated  the 
great  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  and  in  1890  was  employed  by  William  Rocke- 
feller to  paint  the  ceiling  of  his  music-room  at 
Rockwood  hall.  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  and  this  with 
other  compositions  for  the  same  beautiful  house,  also 
executed  with  Schladermundt,  have  made  that 
dwelling  one  of  the  most  ornate  in  America.  Speci- 
mens of  his  workmanship  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
home  of  Whitelaw  Reid  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
and  F.  G.  Sarmiento's  charming  liorae  at  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  dining-rooms  of  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
the  Imperial  and  Savoy,  the  cafe  at  the  Hotel  Wal- 
dorf and  Sherry's  ball-room  each  show  examples  of 
Mr.  Maynard's  skill  as  a  decorative  painter.  He  re- 
ceived the  commission  to  decorate  the  agricultural 
building  at  the  World's  fair,  Chicago,  and  for  this 
■work  received  a  medal  as  one  of  the  designers  of  the 
fair.  Among  his  numerous  pictures  are:  "The  An- 
gelus"(1873);  "Water  Carriers  of  Venice"  (1878); 
"An  Ancient  Mariner"  (1883);  "Aurora"  (1884); 
"Strange  Gods"  (1885);  "Portrait  of  a  Child" 
(1886),  and  "Old  and  Rare"  (1887). 

SHARP,  Joseph.  Henry,  artist,  was  born  at 
Bridgeport,  Belmont  co.,  O.,  Sept.  27,  1859,  third  son 
of  William  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth Ann  (Raynes)  Sharp,  and 
a  descendaat  of  William  Sharp 
(1748)and  Lady  Elizabeth  Gil- 
lespie (1752),  of  county  Jlona- 
ghan,  Ireland,  who  came  to 
America  about  1791.  A  great- 
grandfather, WilliamBabcock, 
served  for  a  time  on  Washing- 
^_  ton's  stafi,  and  family  tradition 
states  that  he  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  Andre.  On  ac- 
count of  deafness,  JosephSharp 
was  compelled  to  leave  school, 
and  just  as  the  boy  began  his  art 
career  his  father  lost  a  consid- 
erable fortune,  an  additional 
difficulty  being  thus  thrown  in 
his  path,  but  as  bravely  sur- 
mounted. At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  commenced  his  art 
studies  in  the  JIcMicken 
School  of  Design,  Cincinnati. 
In  1881  he  visited  Europe,  and  in  Antwerp  studied 
under  Charles  Verlat  for  one  year.  In  1886  he  studied 
in  Munich,  under  Carl  JIarr,  and  with  Gysis  in  the 
National  Academy.  In  1895-96  Mr.  Sharp  returned 
to  Paris,  and  studied  for  two  years  under  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  Benjamin  Constant,  Courtois  and  Girardot. 
During  this  time  he  won  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Colorrossi  School,  and  had  three  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  Salon,  which  brought  him  much  praise. 
Mr.  Sharp  has  visited  all  the  art  centres  of  the 
Old  World,  and  spent  much  time  in  pedestrian 
tours  through  the  Black  forest  and  Italy,  besides 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
He  spent  several  months  in  Spain,  with  Frank  Duve- 
neck,  copying  Velasquez  and  other  gems  of  the 
Prado  in  Madrid,  and  in  sketching  in  Seville  and  the 
Alhambra.  Since  1893  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  life  classes  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Academy.  In  addition  to  executing  many  portraits  of 
prominent  people  in  the  Ohio  valley,  he  has  been 
doing  fine  work  as  a  depicter  of  Indian  life  in  the 


West,  standing  almost  alone  in  this  particular  field. 
His  important  canvases  are:  "The  Pueblo  Com 
Dance  "  (1894),  reproduced  by  "  Harper's  Weekly," 
and  purchased  by  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum; 
'  'The  Chant"  (1897),  a  large  composition,  well  known 
through  color  reproductions;  "The  Great  Sleep" 
(1899),  an  Indian  burial  scene,  and  "Mourning  Her 
IBrave"(1900).  Others  consist  of  heads  and  genre 
subjects,  very  true  to  Indian  life  and  character.  Two 
Indian  heads  were  accepted  for  the  Paris  exposition 
(1900),  one  in  oil,  the  other  a  monotype,  a  form  of 
artistic  expression  which  Mr.  Sharp  has  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  In  December,  1900,  he  ex- 
hibited (by  request)  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washington, 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  famous  Indians,  of  which 
the  U.  S.  government  purchased  eleven  for  the  Na- 
tional Museum  (Smithsonian),  thereby  approving 
their  ethnological  as  well  as  artistic  value.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  private  galleries  of  Emerson 
McMilliu;  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York;  Joseph 
G.  Butler,  Jr.,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  and  A.  A.  Pope, 
of  Cleveland,  O. ;  while  lie  has  been  represented  in 
Paris,  New  York,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Atlanta,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia  and  Denver  exhibitions.  Mr. 
Sharp  has  written  articles  on  his  exijeriences  in  the 
West  for  "Brush  and  Pencil,"  "Harper's  Weekly," 
and  the  magazines  and  papers  of  the  middle  West. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists, 
and  one  of  the  promoters  and  leading  spirits  of  the 
famous  Cincinnati  Art  Club.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a  typical 
American,  full  of  tact  and  energy;  ever  on  the  alert 
for  the  new,  beautiful  and  healthful  in  art;  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  a  self- 
made  man.  He  was  married,  in  1892,  at  Liberty,  lud., 
to  Addie,daughterof  Capt.  S.  D.  Byram.  Her  father 
was  a  signal  officer  during  the  civU  war,  in  Banks' 
division,  on  the  Potomac.  She  is  of  revolutionary 
de.scent,  and  comes  in  a  direct  line  from  John  Aldeu 
and  Priscilla  Mullins.  Mrs.  Sharp  is  a  musician,  and 
of  artistic  tastes,  entirely  in  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band's work  and  accompanies  him  in  all  his  travels. 

BIERSTADT,  Albert,  artist,  was  born  in 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  Jan.  7,  1830,  son  of  Henry 
and  Christian  j\[.  (Tillmans)  Bierstadt.  His  parents 
came  to  America  in  1832,  and  settled  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  high  schools.  During  his  youth  he  de- 
veloped a  love  and  aptitude  for  art,  doing  creditable 
work  in  oil  and  pastel.  He  went  to  Europe  in 
1853,  and  for  four  years  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  art  in  Dusseldorf,  in  association  with  Worthington 
Whittridge,  and  for  one  j'earin  Rome,  making  sum- 
mer sketching  tours  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1857,  and  accom- 
panied Gen.  F.  W.  Lander'sexpedition  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  During  this  and  subsequent  visits  to 
the  West  he  collected  the  materials  for  many  of 
his  largest  and  most  noted  paintings.  Chief  among 
his  titles  to  distinction  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  artistic  delineation  of  the  grand  scenery 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  West.  In  1867, 1876 
and  1883  he  again  visited  Europe.  He  was  elected  a 
National  Academician  (England),  in  1860;  the  Fiench 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1867,  and  he  was  honored  with  the  Russian 
order  of  St.  Stanislaus  in  1869.  In  1871  he  was 
favored  with  the  second  degree  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  and  in  1886,  received  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidii.  On  vari- 
ous occasions  he  has  received  medals  in  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Among  his  pic- 
tues  may  be  mentioned  "Laramie  Peak"  (1861); 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow  (1864);  "  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Lander's  Peak"  (1863);  "Storm  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains"  (1866);  "Looking  Down  the 
Yosemite  "  (1867);  "Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River" 
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and  "Settlement  of  California,"  both  in  the  cap- 
itol  at  Washington;  "El  Capitan  on  the  Merced 
River"  (1866);  "Emerald  Pool  "(1870);  "Great 
Trees  of  California"  (1874);  "  Mount  Hood,"  "  Val- 
ley of  Kern  River,  (1875);  "  Domes  of  the  Tosemite" 
"Mount  Whitney"  (1877);  "Estes  Park"  (1878); 
"Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone "  (1878);  "Storm  on 
the  Matterhorn"(1884);  "Mount  Sir  Donald,  British 
Columbia  "  (1886),  and  ' '  The  Last  of  the  Buffalo  " 
(1890).  During  1887-88  he  spent  much  time  in  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies,  studying  scenery,  costumes, 
equipment  of  vessels,  and  other  details  for  four  his- 
torical pictures,  illustrating  the  work  of  Columbus. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club;  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club;  Century  Association,  and  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Design,  and  many  art  institutions  in 
Europe.  3Ir.  Bierstadt  was  twice  married:  first, 
in  1866,  to  Rosalie,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  O.  Osborne, 
of  Waterville,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  who  died  in  1893; 
second,  in  March,  1894,  to  the  widow  of  David 
Stewart,  of  New  York  city. 

FROST,  Arthur  Burdett,  illustrator,  was  born 
In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1851,  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Burdett)  Frost.  The  founder  of  his 
family,  Nicholas  Frost,  went  from  England  in  1636 
to  Piscataqua,  Me.  His  son.  Major  Chaiies  Frost,  was 
military  go vernor,  and  the  major's  son,  John,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  sister  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  who  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1745. 
John  Frost  commanded  a  ship  of  war  in  1702,  and 
afterward  held  the  positions  of  councillor  and  repre- 
sentative. When  the  revolution  broke  out  John 
Frost,  son  of  the  naval  commander,  was  made  a, 
brigadier-general  in  the  Ameiican  army.  Mr. 
Frost's  father,  born  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  in  1800, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters,  professor  in  the  Central  High  School, 
Philadelpliia,  and  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  United  States"  (1846),  which  was  a  very  pop- 
ular text-book.  The  sou's  instincts  seem  to  have 
led  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  direction  of  art. 
He  began  his  career  in  a  wood-engraver's  establish- 
ment, and  later  he  took  up  lithography,  at  the 
same  time  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  study  of 
drawing.  He  was  his  own  drawing-master,  and  to 
this  fact  is  due,  no  doubt,  his  freedom  from  con- 
ventionality and  many  artistic  restrictions.  In  1873 
he  furnished  a  number  of  illustrations  for  "Out  of 
the  Hurly  Burly  "  by  Charles  Heber  Clarke  (Jlax 
Adeler)  which  were  very  successful,  and  since  then 
he  has  illustrated  works  by  various  authoi's,  includ- 
ing :  "Rhyme  and  Reason";  "Louis  Carroll" 
(1883);  "Rudder  Grange"  (1885);  "Expiation" 
(1890);  "Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Sayings" 
(1895);  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  (1895);  "Aunt 
Minervy  Ann"  (1899);  "Uncle  Remus  and  His 
Friends  "  (1892);  "Farming "  (1892);  "  The  Squirrel 
Inn  "  (1897);  "  Story  of  a  New  York  House "  (1887); 
"  Pomona's  Travels  "  (1894).  Individual  collections 
of  his  drawings  include:  "Elbow  Room"  (1878); 
"  Stuff  and  Nonsense"  (1884);  "The  Bull  Calf" 
(1893);  "Golfer's  Alphabet " (1898).  Inl877hewent 
to  England  to  study  and  work,  but  preferring 
American  life  and  atmosphere,  returned  in  1878. 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  many  of  whose  works  have 
been  illustrated  by  Frost,  has  said  of  him:  "By 
nature  Mr.  Frost  is  essentially  a  humorist.  He 
has  done  some  literary  work  in  the  way  of  verses 
and  legends  which  would  have  given  him  a  name 
among  lovers  of  fun  if  he  had  not  put  pencil  to 
paper.  To  understand  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  over  the  pages  of  his  'Stuff  and  Nonsense,' 
and  if  the  legends  to  the  pictures  of  another  book, 
'The  Bull  Calf,'  had  been  written  by  any  one  else, 
the  madly  ludicrous  illustrations  would  have  lost  a 
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good  deal  of  their  force."  He  was  married  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1888,  to  Emily  Louise,  daughter  of 
Moro  Phillips.  His  wife  is  also  an  artist,  and  has 
studied  abroad.  After  a  short  residence  in  the 
country, near  Philadelphia,  he  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  he  now  resides. 

PAGE,  William,  artist,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1811,  son  of  Levi  and  Tamar(Gale) 
Page.  In  1819  the  family  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  attendedapublicschool.  From  an  early  age 
he  gave  promise  of  an  unusual  talent  as  a  draughts- 
man, and  when  but  eight  years  old  drew  a  likeness 
of  his  mother  which  was  remarkably  correct.  When 
eleven  years  of  age  he  received  a  prize  from  the 
American  Institute  for  a  drawing  in  India  ink.  He 
first  entered  the  studio  of  James  Herring,  the  por- 
trait painter;  a  year  later  he  became  a  pupil  of  S.  F. 
B.  Morse,  through  whom  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  where  he  received  the 
first  prize — a  silver  palette — for  his  drawings  from 
the  antique.  His  portrait  work  soon  attracted  at- 
tention, and  in  183G  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Among  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  people  painted  at  this  time  were 
those  of  Gov.  Marcj',  for  the  New  York  City  Hall, 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 
To  this  period  also  belong  his  "Holy  Family";  "The 
Infancy  of  Heurj' Fourth";  "A 
Wife's  Visit  to  Her  Condemned 
Husband";  "The  Whistler," 
and  other  imaginative  paint- 
ings. About  1840  he  opened  a 
studio  in  Boston,  living  in 
Brookline,  where  he  had  the 
constant  and  intimate  compan- 
ionship of  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, AV.  W.  Story,  Robert  Car- 
ter and  others  well  known  in 
literary  and  art  circles.  In 
1843  Mr.  Lowell  dedicated  the 
first  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  to  his  "  Friend,  William 
Page,"  in  these  words:  "  I 
have  never  seen  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  your  art, 
but  I  have  studied  their  lives, 
and  sure  I  am  that  no  nobler, 
gentler  or  purer  spirit  than 
yours  was  ever  anointed  by  the  eternal  beauty  to  bear 
that  part  of  the  divine  message  which  it  belongs  to  the 
great  painter  to  reveal."  While  in  Boston,  Mr.  Page 
painted  many  portraits,  also  a  "Cupid  and  Psy^che," 
and  "Ruth,  Naomi  and  Orpah."  After  returning  to 
New  York  city  for  a  time  in  1849,  he  decided  to  study 
the  old  masters  in  Italy.  In  Florence  he  made  many 
fine  copies  of  Titian,  one  of  which  was  seized  by  the  au- 
thorities in  the  belief  that  it  was  an  original,so  remark- 
able was  its  execution.  Later,  in  Rome,  he  painted 
his  celebrated  "Venus  ";  his  "  Flight  into  Egypt "; 
"  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  ";  "  Infant  Bacchus,"  and 
a  number  of  portraits,  including  those  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning,  who  were  his  warm  friends.  Mr. 
Page  was  a  delightful  conversationist  and  drew  about 
him  many  choice  friends  who  were  painters  and 
writers.  Returning  to  New  York  city  in  1860,  lie 
resumed  portrait  painting,  and  in  1870  he  product 
a  much  talked  of  head  of  Christ.  His  historical 
portrait  of  Adm.  FaiTagut  on  the  Hartford,  enter- 
ing Mobile  bay,  was  purchased  by  a  committee  and 
presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1871,  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  receiving  it  for  his  father  from 
Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Morse,  the  ceremony  taking 
place  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  Mr. 
Page  was  then  president  (1871-74).  This  painting 
created  much  controversy,  some  persons  declaring 
it  to  be  not  historically  correct;  but  as  the  painter 
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made  a  model  of  that  portion  of  the  Hartford  on 
which  the  admiml  stood;  and  as  the  latter  not  only 
gave  him  many  sittings  but  furnished  hira  with  de- 
tails and  incidents,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth  to 
facts.     He  was  a  devoted  student  of  Sliakespeare, 
and  having  become  interested  in  the  death  mask  of 
the   poet,   owned   by   Dr.    Becker,    of   Darmstadt, 
he  visited  Germany,  in  1874,  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  it,  becoming  fully  convinced  of  its  authen- 
ticity.    On  his  return  to  America  he  reproduced  the 
mask  from   photographs    and    measurements  and 
modeled  a  bust  in  clay  from  which  lie  painted  sev- 
eral heads  and  a  three-quarter  length  standing  figure. 
Mr.  Page  made  many  experiments  in  color  theories 
and  art  methods  and  published  a  "New  Geometrical 
Method  of  Measuring  the  Human  Figure  "  in  1860. 
lu  1877  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  suffered 
for  eight  years.     He  was  married,  first,  in  1833,  to 
Lavinia  Troibill,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters, 
only  one  of  whom  survives;  second,  in  1843,  to  Sara 
A.  Dougherty,  and  third,  in  1858,  to  Sophia  S.  Hitch- 
cock, by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  died  atTottenville,StatenIsland,N.  Y. ,  Oct.  1, 1885. 
GIBSON,  Charles  Dana,  illustrator,  was  born 
at  Iloxbury,   Mass.,  Sept.  14,   1867,  second  son  of 
Charles  De  Wolf  and  Josephine  Elizabeth  (Lovelt) 
Gibson,  and  a  direct  de- 
scendant  of    Isil    Gib- 
sou,  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  in  1680. 
Another  ancestor  on  the 
paternal  side  was  Rev. 
John  Cotton, the  Puiitan 
clergyman,   of   Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  (1633),  while 
through   the    DeWolfs, 
of  Bristol,  R.  L,  he  is  de- 
scended from  Gov.  Brad- 
ford, of  Plymouth  col- 
ony. Hismollier'sfalher, 
Charles  AV.  Lovelt,  was 
assistant    secretary      of 
state    of    JIassacliusetts 
for  forty  years.     When 
eight  years  old  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  where  at  the 
high  school  he  continued  the  studies  begun  in  Boston. 
On  leaving   school  be   entered  a  broker's  office  in 
New  York  city,  but  after  a  few  months'  trial  of  an 
uncongenial  occupation   determined   to  study  art, 
and  spent  the  years  1883  and  1884  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League.     In  1886   he  began  contributing  to 
periodicals,  his  first  drawing  accepted  being  '"rhe 
Moon  and  I,"  which  appeared  in  "  Life."  In  1887  he 
opened  a  studio  in  New  York  city,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  illustrating;  books,  magazines  and  weekly  pa- 
pers making  hint  known  to  the  public.     In  1899  he 
became  a  contributor  to  "  Life  "  exclusively.    Among 
the  books  illustrated   by  him  are:   Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis'  "Princess  Aline"  and  "  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune"; Anthony  Hope's  "  Rupert  of  Hentzau"and 
"Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Individual  collections  include: 
"Americans"  (1890);  "  Drawings  bv  C.  D.  Gibson" 
(1894);  "Picturesof  People "(1896)";  "Sketchesand 
Cartoons  "(1897);  "  London  as  Seen  by  C.  D.  Gibson" 
(1898)  ;  "People  of  Dickens"  (1898)  ;  "  Sketches  in 
Egypt  "(1898);  "The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp"(1899); 
"A  Widow  and  Her  Friends"  (1901).     Writing  of 
Gibson  and  his  art,  in  the  "  Critic  "  (January,  1899), 
Charles  Belmont  Davis  says  :  "  For  several  years  his 
work,  save  in  the  lengthy  strides  he  made  in  his 
technique,    varied   but    little.      He  played   on   the 
simplest  chords  and   those  which  would  naturally 
appeal  to  a  young  American — simple  love  stories, 
and  a  strong  protest  against  marriages  for  money 
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and  international  alliances  between  foreign  titles 
and  American  heiresses.  To  be  sure,  his  women 
were  becoming  constantly  more  lovely  to  look  upon 
and  better  groomed  and  his  men  iriucli  finer  speci- 
mens of  the  gentleman  antl  athlete ;  but  certainly 
their  doings  for  several  years  showed  no  great  van- 
ations.  During  this  time  he  cieated  a  lew  types 
whicli  he  made  all  his  own,  particularly  the  •  Bishop ' 
and  that  fine  type    of  womanhood,   the  American 

girl His  experience   in  Paris  was  a 

most  important  one,  for  it  unquestionably  had  more 
effect  on  his  work  than  any  of  his  later  travels. 
Almost  the  first  of  his  sketches  to  reach  this  country 
showed  the  effect  of  the  French  school  of  black  and 
white  artists.  He  gradually  drew  away  from  his 
fine-line  drawing  and  told  his  story  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,  where  he  would  formerlj'  have  used  a 
hundred.  The  change  ma}'  have  been  due  alto- 
gether to  an  appreciation  and  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  artists  and  their  work,  or 
it  is  possible  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
received  as  a  master  of  his  art  in  Paris  may  have  in- 
spired him  to  strike  out  in  bolder  methods 

In  Loudon  he  was  placed  in  the  British  estimation 
and  admiration  at  the  right  hand  of  their  own  Du 
Maurier."  About  the  same  time,  Anthony  Hope, 
in  "McClure's  Magazine,"  paid  him  the  following 
compliment:  "A  part  of  his  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  dealing  mainly  with  the  apparently  superficial, 
he  has  contrived  to  get  irito  his  work  and  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  study  it,  so  much  of  what 
is  I'eally  true  and  fundamental  in  human  life  and 
character,  and  to  develop  in  a  series  of  sketches, 
often  fanciful  in  design  and  b}'  no  means  ethical  or 
didactic  in  intention,  a  view  of  the  world  so  broad 
and  so  consistent."  Jlr.  Gibson  is  a  member  of  the 
Players',  Racquet  and  Meadow  Brook  clubs.  He  was 
married  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  7,  1895,  to  Irene, 
daughter  of  Chiswell  l5abney  and  Nannie  (Keene) 
Langhorne.     They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

STEKNER,  Albert  Edward,  artist,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  IVlarch  8,  1863.  His  mother 
was  of  English  and  his  father  of  German-American 
extraction.  In  1879  the  family  removed  to  Birming- 
ham, where  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  entered 
King  Edward's  School  at  the  head  of  a  competitive 
list  of  seven  hundred  students.  He  made  itipid  prog- 
ress in  drawing  and  the  languages,  taking  class 
prizes  in  each,  and,  after  studying  at  the  Birming- 
ham Art  Institute  where  he  won  a  scholarship,  went 
to  Germany  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Here  he  spent 
two  and  one-half  years  working  in  the  commercial 
department  of  a  large  iron  foundry  and  then  came 
to  America,  whither  the  family  had  alreadj'  emigrated, 
settling  in  Chicago,  111.  He  earned  a  livelihood  as 
a  lithographer,  scene  painter,  draughtsman  on  wood 
for  engravers,  and  designer.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Art  League,  and  while  in  that  city 
illustrated  the  "Rambler,"  a  weeklj'  humorous 
publication  edited  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  the  librettist. 
In  1885  Sterner  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
city, where  he  illnstrated  for  "  Life,"  "  St.  Nicholas  " 
and  "  Harper's."  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Paris 
and  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts  and  Julian  Academy 
under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  receiving  honorable 
mention  in  1891  for  an  oil  painting.  "  The  Bachelor," 
exhibited  in  the  Salon,  to  which  he  has  been  a  regu- 
lar contributor.  Among  the  volumes  which  he  has 
illustrated  are  "Prue  and  I,"  by  George  William 
Curtis;  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  "Eleanor," 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Water-Color  Society; of  the  National  Art, 
Salmagundi  and  Lotos  clubs  of  New  York,  and  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  was  awarded  a  bronze 
medal.     !Mr.  Sterner  was  married  in  ,  1894, 

to  Marie  Walther,  and  has  one  son. 
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Lady  Agnew;  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  and  children;  Mr. 
Penrose,  president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; Mrs.  Hammersly;  Mrs.  Loring;  Mrs.  Hunter 
(1899);  Richard  M.  Hunt  and  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, for  Biltmore,  the  residence  of  George  Vander- 
bilt  in  North  Carolina,  and  Col.  Ian  Hamilton  (1899). 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  portraits  is  that  of  A. 
Wertheimer,  the  London  art  dealer.  He  received  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Salon  of  1878;  a  second  class 
medal  at  the  Salon  of  1881,  was  made  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1889,  and  the  same  year  re- 
ceived a  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exposition.  He 
received  the  grand  prize  at  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1900.  Mr.  Sargent  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1893,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  in  1880,  an  associate  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1894,  and  be- 
came au  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1895.  He 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts  of 
Paris. 

IiATHROP,  Francis,  artist,  was  born  at  sea, 
near  the  Hawaiian  islands,  June  32,  1849,  sou  of 
Dr.  George  Alfred  and  Frances  Mary  (Smith) 
Lathrop.  He  is  of  the  ninth  generation  from  the 
Rev.  John  Lathrop,  who  came  from  Egerton,  Kent, 
England,  in  1634,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  and  his  descendants  became  prominent  in 
colonial  and  revolutionary  history.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  general  court 
and  minister  of  Barnstable  and 
Scituate  until  his  death  in 
1653.  The  line  of  descent  runs 
through  his  son,  Samuel,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Scudder; 
through  their  sou,  Israel,  and 
hiswife,RebeccaBliss;  through 
their  son,  William,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Huntington  ;  through 
their  son,  Jeremiah,  and  his 
wife,LydiaArmstrong;through 
their  son,  William,anfl  his  wife, 
Lydia  Mix;  through  their  son, 
,  Alfi-ed,  and  his  wife,  Jlargaret 
*'  Parsons;  and  through  their  son," 
George  Alfred,  the  father  of 
Francis.  Mr.  Lathrop's  great- 
grandfather, Samuel  Holden 
Parsons  (b.  1737,  d.  1789),  a  na 
tive  of  Connecticut  and  an  act- 
ive leader  of  the  patriot  party,  planned  the  expedition, 
which,  commanded  by  Ethan  Allen,  captured  Ticon- 
deroga.  Subsequently  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  Harlem  heights  and  White  Plains;  served 
under  Washington  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  made 
major-general  in  1780.  Gen.  Parsons  was  a  member 
of  the  court  that  tried  Major  Andre,  and  later  was 
appointed  by  Washington  the  first  judge  of  the 
Northwest  territory.  Francis  Lathrop's  father  (b. 
1819,  d.  1877),  a  native  of  Champion,  N.  Y., 
spent  many  years  in  Hawaii,  where  he  was  sent  in 
1849  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  established  there,  serving  later  as 
U.  S.  consul  at  Honolulu.  In  1859  the  familj^  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  where  young  Francis 
received  a  part  of  his  early  education  in  the  Colum- 
bia Grammar  School,  New  York  city.  In  1867  he 
went  to  Dresden,  Germany,  in  company  with  his 
mother  and  younger  brother,  George  Parsons,  wlio 
became  later  a  well-known  author.  Here  Mr.  Lath- 
rop attended  the  gymnasium,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  univei-slty,  but  having  a  decided  penchant  for 
art  he  decided  to  begin  the  study  of  painting  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  frine  Arts  in  that  city.  Shortly 
after  he  went  to  London,  England,  where  he 
continued  his  art  studies  in  the  studios  of  Ford 
Madox-Brown  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  and 
.also  acted  as  an  assistant  of  R.    Spencer  Stanhope 


and  of  William  Morris,  in  the  execution  of  various 
works,  devoting  special  attention  to  stained-glass 
work.  In  1873  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
wliere  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  painting  por- 
traits and  decorative  pictures,  and  in  the  execution 
of  stained-gliiss  windows,  book  illustrations  and  gen- 
eral decorative  work.  Mr.  Lathrop  was  represented 
at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  in  1878  by  portraits  of  Ross  R.  and  Thomas 
Winaus,  and  was  made  a  member  of  tliat  bodj',  of 
which  he  was  chosen  secretary  in  1879,  and  treasurer 
in  1881.  Among  his  chief  decorative  works  are  tlie 
mural  painting,  entitled  "  The  Light  of  the  Woild  " 
(in  1898),  over  the  altar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church;. 
"  Apollo  "  (1883),  over  the  proscenium  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  New  York  city;  "Moses 
with  the  Tablets  of  the  Lord  "  (1877),  a  wall-painting 
in  the  Bowdoiu  Chapel,  Brunswick,  Me.  He  also  as- 
sisted in  the  decoration  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton; designed  a  marble  mosaic  "AVidows  and  Or- 
phans" (1887),  for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Co.'s  building,  New  York  city,  and  executed  a 
stained-glass  window  for  the  ciiancel  of  Bethesda 
Church,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  representing  "Tlie  Mir- 
acle at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda."  For  the  Alarquaud 
memorial  window  in  Princeton  College  Chapel, 
Mr.  Lathrop  received  a  gold  medal  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1889.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  has 
executed  many  mural  paintings  and  much  stained- 
glass  work  for  numerous  churches  and  residences  in 
New  York,  Albany,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  other 
cities.  He  has  designed  illusti-ations  for  several 
books,  among  them  Clarence  Cook's  "House  Beau- 
tiful," and  for  other  artistic  publications.  Mr.  Lath- 
rop is  a  member  of  the  Architectural  League;  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society;  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters;  of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters;  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists;  of  the  Sous  of  the  Rev- 
olution; of  the  Century,  Players'  aud  Tuxedo  clubs, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Calumet,  Grolier, 
Lawyers',  Fencers',  Nineteenth  Century,  and  New 
York  Athletic  clubs,  and  the  Union  Club  of  Boston. 

BTJRBANK,  Elbridg^e  Ayer,  artist,  was  born 
at  Harvard,  111.,  Aug.  10,  1858,  sou  of  Abner  Jen- 
nings and  Annie  Mary  (Ayer)  Burbank,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Elbridge  Gerry  Ayer,  founder  of  Har- 
vard, 111.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  began  his  art  studies  in  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, Chicago,  in  1874.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
he  supported  himself  by  various  occupations.  In 
1886  he  entered  the  Art  School  of  ^Miuiich,  Germany, 
and  after  four  years  spent  in  study  abroad  returned 
to  Chicago  aud  begau  his  career  as  a  portrait  and 
genie  painter.  Early  in  his  career  he  began  a  series 
of  studies  of  negro  character,  which  he  tieated  in  a 
semi-humorous  vein  that  was  very  popular.  In  the 
exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists  in  1893 
he  won  the  Yerkes  first  prize.  In  1897  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  uncle,  E.  E.  A3'er.  president  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  to  enter  upon  the  work 
which  will  probably  bring  him  the  most  enduring 
reputation — the  painting  of  Indian  portraits.  His 
first  trip  was  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  territory,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Coman- 
che Indians,  and  from  there  he  proceeded  into  the 
country  of  the  Sioux,  Crow,  Nez  Perces  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribes.  In  1897-98  he  worked 
among  the  Laguna,  Pueblo,  Navajo,  Moqui,  Zuni, 
Apache,  Jlojava,  and  Ute  tribes;  in  1898-99,  he  visi- 
ted the  Arapahoe,  Southern  Cheyeune,  Osage,  Oga- 
lalla  Sioux,  Columbus  river,  Palouse,  Umatilla, 
and  Yakima  tribes.  He  has  painted  numerous  por- 
traits with  a  generous  addition  of  ceremonial  and 
costumed  figures,  illustrative  of  the  appearance  and 
costumes  of  each  tribe.  Among  the  noted  In- 
dians whose  portraits  he  painted  are  the  chiefs  Red 
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Cloud  of  the  Sioux,  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and 
Geronimo  of  the  Apaches.  His  pictures  have  been 
exhibited  iu  Cliicago  during  several  seasons,  and 
have  been  generously  utilized  by  writei-s  on  the  In- 
dians, both  here  and  abroad,  and  have  found  place 
in  the  collections  of  several  well-known  people.  Mr. 
Burbank  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ar- 
tists; Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  the  Cosmopol- 
itan Club  of  Chicago.  He  was  married,  in  1880,  to 
Blanche  Alice,  daughter  of  Homer  E.  Wheeler,  of 
Rockford,  111. 

"WllililS,  Edmund  Aylburton  (A.  Van  Willis), 
artist,  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  Oct.  12,  1808, 
eldest  son  of  John  Willis,  a  painter  of  genre  and  ani- 
mal pictures,  and  brother  of  Henry  Brittan  Willis, 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Col- 
ors, of  London.  On  leaving  the  preparatory  school  at 
Broad  Oaks,  near  Bristol,  Edmund  decided  to  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  became  his  pupil.  Later 
he  spent  some  time  in  traveling  through  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  studying  from  nature,  and  laying 
up  material  forfutuie  use,  finally  settling  iu  London, 
where  lie  gradually  became  known  as  a  painter  in 
oils  of  landscape  and  animals.  His  success  with  the 
last  named  attracted  the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  other  owners  of  fine  horses,  from  whom  he 
accepted  several  commissions  to  paint  their  favorite 
animals.  Meeting  with  three  almost  fatal  accidents,  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  brush  for  seven  years,dur- 
ingwhichhe  took  up  the  business  of  picture-restoring, 
in  which  he  became  an  expert.  In  1851  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  settling  iu  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  became  a  naturalized  citizen.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Society,  and  the  last  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  Round  Table,  a  club  organized 
for  the  advancement  of  art.  Mr.  Willis'  work  is 
specially  good  in  tone  and  color,  particularly  his 
studies  of  animals.  Among  the  more  important  of  bis 
works  (painted  in  America),  are  "Ploughing  Time"; 
"  In  the  Woods";  "Animals  Fleeing  Before  a  Prairie 
Fire";  "View  Neiir  Kaatskill  Bay;  Lake  George"; 
"Bringing  Home  the  Sheaves";  "An  English 
Moor";  and  "Moonlight  on  Great  Peconic  Bay." 
The  signature  on  his  works,  "A.  Van  Willis,'' 
was  adopted  through  a  peculiar  rule  of  an  Englisli 
society  of  painters,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr. 
Willis  was  married,  in  1841,  to  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Frederick  Peuwick,  of  Loudon,  and 
they  had  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  are  living. 
He  died  Feb.  3,  1899. 

RYDER,  Piatt  Powell,  artist,  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1821,  son  of  Uriah  and 
Mary  Ann  (Powell)  Ryder,  and  descendant  of  early 
settlers  on  Long  Island,  some  of  whom  were  resi- 
dents of  Middleburg  (now  Newtown),  in  1661.  His 
father  kept  a  shoe  store  and  at  an  early  age  he 
entered  it  as  a  clerk,  assuming  full  charge  as  soon  as 
he  had  learned  the  business,  though  his  heart  was 
never  in  his  work.  A  taste  for  drawing  was  indulged 
in  whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  sketches  of 
people  and  thiiTgs  about  him  were  so  favorably  com- 
mented upon  that  he  determined  to  break  with  his 
associations  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  gave  up  business  for  art,  and  having 
taken  up  painting,  studied  for  the  first  time  under 
instructors  iu  New  Orleans,  which  had  become  his 
family's  place  of  residence.  In  1854  Mr.  Ryder 
went  to  Europe  to  contiaue  his  studies,  and  remained 
for  three  years.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  made 
his  home  in  Brooklyn;  contributed  to  various  exhibi- 
tions; aided  in  founding  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Design,  and  in  1868  was  elected  an  associate  member 
of  the  National  Academy,  New  York  city.  The 
year  1869-70  was  passed  in  Europe  in  study  under 
Bonnat  in  Paris,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. In  187i  he  took  a  studio  In  New  York  city. 
Though  better  known,  perhaps,  as  a  genre  painter  and 


as  a  very  skillful  reproducer  of  famous  pictures  by 
others,  his  best  work  was  in  the  field  of  portraiture, 
and  many  noted  people  patronized  him.  Indeed,  he 
became  so  popular,  that  in  his  later  years  he  could 
not  execute  all  his  commissions,  and  under  the  pres- 
sure of  work  broke  down.  Among  Ryder's  genre 
paintings  are  "Spinning"  (1879);  "Farewell"  (1880); 
"Reading  the  Cup"  (1882);  "Welcome  Step" 
(1883);  '•  Washing  Day"  (1884);  "  Fireside"  (1885); 
"Watching  and  Waiting  "  (1886);  "Boys  Plaj;ing 
Marbles"  (1889),  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition, 
and  favorably  commented  on.  Unassuming  in  his 
manners  and  genial  in  his  disposition,  lie  had  many 
.friends  among  artists  and  literary  men,  and  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  Century  Association  and  of 
other  clubs.  Mr.  Ryder  died,  unmarried,  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  July  15,  1896. 

MABR,  Carl,  artist,  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Feb.  14,  1858,  son  of  John  Marr,  an  engraver, 
who  came  to  America  from  Germany  in  1852,  and 
after  a  short  stay  iu  Hartford,  Conn.,  made  his 
home  in  Milwaukee.  He  gladly  left  school  to  learn 
wood  engraving  in  his  fatlier's  office,  for  a  serious 
defect  iu  his  hearing  had  made  him  a  lonely  boy  and 
a  dull  scholar.  His  father  sent  him  to  Germany  to 
study  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  after 
spending  a  year  at  Weimar  he  went  to  Berlin  to 
work  under  Prof.  Gussow,  and  from  there  to  Munich, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Seitz,  and  later  of  Gabriel  Max. 
While  with  the  last  named  he 
painted  the  "  Mysteiy  of  Life," 
one  of  his  two  pictures  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museuni  of  Art, 
New  York  city.  In  1880  he 
returned  to  Milwaukee  with 
this  picture  as  the  key  to  un- 
lock the  temple  of  far^e,  but 
he  received  no  recognition,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years 
of  precarious  existence  he  once 
more,  accompanied  by  the 
"3Iystery  of  Life,"  crossed  the 
ocean.  "Soon  after  reaching 
Munich  he  painted  his  "Epi- 
sode of  1813,"  andwith  it  scored 
his  first  success,  the  picture  be 
ing  purchased  by  the  German 
Society  of  Historical  Art.  In 
1885  Mr.  Marr  began  work  ou 

and  iu  lS89  finished  it.  It  won  the  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  One  year  later 
he  produced  "1806  in  Germany,"  now  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  at  Kouigsberg,  and  for  this  he 
was  awarded  another  gold  medal  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin.  The  work  which  established  Mr. 
Marr's  fame  is  "Tlie  Flagellants."  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Columbian  exposition  in  Chicago,  and  has  been 
on  exhibition  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Leipzig 
and  many  other  European  cities.  The  leading  art 
critics  of  Europe  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ings exhibited  for  tlie  past  fifty  years.  The  painting 
represents  a  procession  in  Florence  of  members  of 
the  religious  order  called  the  Flagellants,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  spread 
tliroughout  Italy  and  southern  Germany.  The 
painting  was  purchased  in  Milwaukee  and  presented 
to  the  public  library  of  that  city.  Among  his  other 
pictures  are:  "The  Fall  of  Icarus"  (1894);  "Ma- 
donna" (1897);  "Maria"  (1898),  and  "The  Hes- 
perides  "  (1899).  As  may  be  expected  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  masters  under  whom  he  studied,  Mr. 
Marr's  work  is  intellectual,  serious  and  thoughtful. 
His  pictures  are  the  work  of  a  diligent  student, 
masterful  in  composition,  excellent  in  drawing,  and 
they  have  fairly  won  for  him  the  recognition  he  has 
received. 
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DEWEY,  Charles  Melville,  artist,  was  born 
at  Lowville,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jul}'  16,  IbSl,  sou 
of  Silas  and  Jane  (Stoddard)  Dewey.     He  is  di- 
rectly descended  from  Thomas  Dewey,  a  founder 
of  the  colony  of    Massachusetts    Bay,   who    emi- 
grated from  Kent,  England,  to  America  in  1633,  set- 
tling first  at  Dorchester,  Alass.,  and  later  removing 
to  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  he  died   in  1648.     His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  removed  from  Massachu- 
setts to  New  York  in   1820.     Charles  M.  Dewey 
spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's  farm  and  attend- 
ed a  district  school,  where  he  received   only  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.     In  his  thirteenth  year 
he  became  an  invalid,  being  confined  to  his  bed  for 
the   next  five  years  with  an  unusual   case  of   hip 
disease.     As  a  child  lie  displayed  artistic  talents, 
earning  the  money  for  his  lirsl  painting  materials  by 
building  the  fire  in  the  country  schoolhouse.     Upon 
his  recovery  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  music  store  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  time  giving  up  the  idea 
of  art;  but  the  predilection  was  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  in  1874  he  came  to  New  York  and  be- 
came a  pupil  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
After  two  years'  study  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  atelier  of  Carolus  Duran,  receiving  much  from 
his  intercourse  with  this  great  artist,  by  whom  he 
was    honored    in    being    selected  as  one  of  three 
pupils  to  assist  his  master  in  the  decoration  of  the 
"  plafond  "  of  the  Louvre.    On 
^Ir.    Dewey's  return   to   New 
York  in  1878  he  opened  a  stu- 
dio, and  began  to  exhibit  in  the 
Natif)nal    Academy    and    the 
exhibitions  of  tlie   Society  of 
American  Artists,  of  which  or- 
ganization  he  was  an   active 
member.     Throughout  his  ca- 
reer as  a  landscape  painter  Mr. 
Dewej'  has  continued  to  study 
nature  and  interpret  it  in  his 
own  way,  and  rounding  out  his 
art  slowly  but  with  constantly 
increasing  indivi  luality  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
sonal of  all  our  painters.     He 
early  became  known  as  a  truth- 
ful delineator  of  familiar  phases 
of   American   landscape,    and 
especiall}'  of  those  scenes  along 
the   edges   of    the    sea    where  tidal    moisture    en- 
riches nature  and  the  constant  atmospheric  changes 
lend  her  serial  variety.     His  sympathy  is  with  the 
riper  development  of  color,  and   some   of  his  most 
successful  efforts  have  been  in  subjects  seized  upon 
at  the  decline  of  day,  and  especially  at  the  season  of 
the   passing  year  when  Indian   summer  lingers  in 
drowsy  haze  over  field  and  forest  made  splendid  by 
first  frosts.     His  landscapes  are  syiithetio  in  treat- 
ment, for  he  seeks  to  interpret  rather  than  to  tran- 
scribe an  effect.     He  is  a  proficient  painter  in  water- 
colors  a-s  well  as  in  oils,  and  he  has  painted  many 
portraits.     Among  his  most  important  works  are: 
"Edge  of  the  Forest"  (1884),  owned  by  the  Cor- 
coran Art   Gallery   of   Wasliington,   D.  C;  "The 
Queen  of  Night"  (1901) ;    "  An  Autumn  Pastoral " 
(1890);    "Shadows  of  the   Evening  Hour"   (1888); 
"  The  Star  and  the  Shadows  "  (1900),  all  of  which 
belong  to  private  collections ;  "  Gray  Robe  of  Twi- 
lin-ht"    (1894),    owned    by  the  Buffalo    Museum; 
'•'lHarsh  Island"  (1891);    "River  at  Night  "  (1888), 
and  "  Return  of  the  Hay  Boats"  (1890),  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Munich  International  Exhibition  in 
1895,  and  attracted  the  most  favorable  notice  from 
forei'^n  critics.     Mr.  Dewey  was  married,  in  >Iay, 
1887,''to  Julia,  daughter  of  Judge  Henshsw,  of  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York 
state  bar. 
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BEABD,  William  Holbrook,  artist,  was  bom 
at  Painesville,  O.,  April  13,  1825,  son  of  James  and 
Harriet  (Wolcott)  B^rd.     On  his  father's  side  he  is 
descended  from  Sir  James  Beard,  of  England,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Sir  Lochlain  McLean,  of 
Scotland.  His  grandfather,  James  Beard,  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut.     His  father,  a 
native  of  Derb}',  Conn.,  was  a  sea  captain,  and'later 
commander  of  a  brig  on   the  Great  lakes.      His 
mother,  the    first    wiiite    woman   to  land   in  Chi. 
cago,  was  a  niece  of  Gov.  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  hold  a    pencil    this 
artist   began  to  draw,  showing  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  animals;  but  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
decide  to  make  art  his  profession  he  was  discouraged 
by  his  parents,  as  already  one  of  their  children, 
James  Henry,  liad  taken  up  portrait  painting;  but 
the  boy  persisted,  studying  as  best  he  could  without 
an  instructor,  and  about  1846  found  his  way  to  New 
York  city,  where  his  brother  had  settled;  took  up 
portraiture  as  a  specialty,  and  traveled  for  five  years; 
then  settled  in  Buffalo.     While  there  he  painted  a 
picture  of  a  cat  and  kittens,  which  he  sent  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  as  his 
first  contribution.      In   1856   he  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  studying  in  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  painting  in  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France. 
On  his  return  he  settled  in  New  York  city;  in  1861 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  and  in  1862  an  academician.     With  the 
exception   of  tours  through   the   South  and    "West 
and  other  parts  of  the  L'nited  States,  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  New  York  city.     His  works  include 
allegorical   and    humorous   pictures ;    but    he  was 
best  known  by  his  paintings  of  animals,  which  may 
be  viewed  either  as  caustic  satires  on  humanity  and 
its  failings  ox  as  attempts  to  prove  that  beasts  and 
birds  are  endowed  with  the  .same  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities as  men.     He  was  particularl}'  fond  of  por- 
traying the  bear,  and  invested  that  clumsy  and  appar- 
ently  uninteresting    animal   with    traits    that    one 
becomes  convinced  he   must  possess;  but  he  was 
also    well    known    for    other    imaginative    works. 
Jarves,   in    "The   Art  Idea,"  says:    "We  have  in 
Beard,  fresh  from  the  western  wilderness,  an  artist 
of  the  genuine  American   stamp,  of  decided  origi- 
nality and  versatility.     He  paints  animals  from  the 
himiorous  point  of  action,  passion  and  sentiment. 
With  him  humor  is  fine  art.     He  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the   ridiculous  and  sensuous.     His  brutes 
are    four-legged   Innnanity.     In   his    own  vein   he 
has  no   equal."     Among  his  well  known  pictures 
are:    "Kittens   and   Guinea   Pig"   (1859);  "Susan- 
nah  and   the   Elders"   (1860);    "Bears  on   a  Ben- 
der"   (1862);    "Bear-Dance"    (1865);    "March   of 
Silenus"   (1806);  "The  Flaw  in  the  Title"  (1867); 
"He  Leadeth  Me  Beside  the  Still  Waters"  (1869); 
"Diana  and  Her  Nymphs,"  deer  (1871);  "Darwin 
Expounding     His     Theories,"      monkej's     (1871); 
"Runaway"  Match"  (1876);    "Bulls  and  Bears  in 
Wall  Street  "  (1878);  "Voices  of  the  Night "  (1879); 
"Office-Seekers"  (1886).     Though  he  had  the  field 
of  animal  painting  to  himself,  he  delighted  most  in 
allegorical   work.     In   this   his   prolific  and  poetic 
imagination  had  full  sway.     Among  later  subjects 
in  this  field  were:    "Witches  at  the  Cairn"  (1890); 
"Spirit   of    the    Storm"    (1894);    "The   Seasons" 
(1895);  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadow"  (1895);  "Com- 
ing  of   Day"  (1896);     "Phantom   Crane"  (1896); 
"Birth  of  the  Elfs"  (1897);    "Power  of  Death" 
(1897);   "Passing  of  Ases";   "The  Shades  of  the 
Druids"  (1897);  "The  Elements"  (1898).     He  was 
as  industrious  with    his    pen    as   with   his  brush; 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean   order,   and   left  a  large 
amount    of    manuscript    matter    richly   illustrated 
by  himself.    A  collection  of  his  sketches,  entitled 
"Humor  in  Animals,"  was  published  in  New  York 
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in  1885,  and  another  oooK,  entitled  "Action  in  Art," 
iij  1893.  His  designs  for  mausoleums,  museums, 
fountains,  monuments,  etc.,  are  peculiarly  original 
and  grand  in  conception.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  tlie  Century  Club  in  1866,  and  he  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society  and  the  Artists' 
Aid  Society.  Mr.  Beard  was  married,  about  1858, 
to  Flora  Johnson,  granddaughter  of  Judge  Wilke- 
son,  who  died  within  a  year.  In  1863  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Carrie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Le  Clear,  the 
portrait  painter.  Their  son,  AVolcott  Le  C.  Beard, 
is  a  civil  engineer  and  a  well-known  writer.  Mr. 
Beard  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  21,  1900. 

WEIR,  Robert  Walter,  artist,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  June  18,  1803,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Katherine  (Brinckley)  Weir.  His  father  came  to 
America  from  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1790,  and  settled 
at  New  RocUelle,  N.  "Y.,  where  he  was  a  merchant. 
After  a  brief  experience  with  mercantile  life,  the 
son  began,  unaided,  to  study  art.  His  first  work  to 
attract  attention  was  a  large  picture  of  ' '  Paul 
Preaching  at  Athens,"  painted  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  As  the  figures  were  of  life-size  and  he  had  to 
manufacture  his  own  materials,  he  worked  under 
difficulties,  but  the  painting  was  so  successful  when 
exhibited  that  the  young  artist  was  encouraged  to 
follow  his  chosen  profession  with  redoubled  ardor. 
In  order  to  qualify  himself  for  its  demands  he  took 
a  course  in  anatomy  at  the  medical  college  and 
pursued  such  other  studies  as  would  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  career.  In  1824  Weir  went  to  Europe  and 
studied  in  Italy  for  four  years,  going  first  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  painted  "Christ  and  Mcodemus"  and 
the  "Angel  Releasing  Peter,"  and  in  December,  1825, 
to  Rome,  where,  with  his  friend,  Greenough,  he  led 
an  ideal  student  life.  After  arising  early  to  study  in 
his  own  atelier,  he  worked  at  the  French  Academy 
until  noon;  later'at  the  Vatican  or  theSistine  Chapel, 
and  after  dinner  enjoyed  the  fragrant  smoke  and 
light-hearted  chat  of  the  Cafe  Greco  until  it  was 
time  to  attend  the  evening  life  school.  Returning  to 
America  in  1828,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  city,  where  his  pictures  soon  became  the 
leading  works  of  the  exhibitions;  in  the  same  year 
he  became  an  associate  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Design,  and  in  1829  he  was  elected  an  acade- 
mician. In  1834  he  succeeded  Charles  R.  Leslie  as 
professor  of  drawing  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  which  position  he  tilled  for  more  than 
forty  J'ears,  when,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he 
was  honorably  retired  under  the  limitation  of  service 
act.  Prof.  Weir  was  greatly  venerated  by  the  older 
army  officers,  who  had  been  uuder  his  instructiou, 
and  no  single  officer  of  that  institution  did  more 
by  example  and  personal  bearing  to  promote  patri- 
otism and  a  high  moral  standard  among  the 
students.  Prom  1836  to  1840  he  was  engaged  upon 
a  large  picture  for  the  government,  "  The  Em- 
barkation of  the  Pilgrims,"  which  was  to  fill  one 
of  the  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington — a  space  twelve  by  eighteen  feet.  The 
proceeds  of  this  painting,  amounting  to  $10,000, 
were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  stone  church  near 
West  Point,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
■which  he  also  designed.  After  his  retirement  Mr. 
Weir  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
historical  pictures,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
American  painters  to  take  up  this  branch  of  art. 
His  most  important  works  are  :  '  'The  Belle  of  the 
Carnival"  (1836);  "The  Bourbon's  Last  March" 
(1840);  "Landing  of  Heudrick  Hudson"  (1842); 
"Indian  Captive  "  (1843);  "Church  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents "  (1847),  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washing- 
ton; "Bianca"  (1847);  "Religion"  (1852);  "Christ 
and  the  Two  Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus  " 
(1855);   " Taking  the  Veil"  (1855);  "Ship  on  a  Lee 


Shore"  (1855);  "  The  Two  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre" 
(1857);  "Paestumby  Moonlight"  (1858);  "Meeting 
of  Marniion  and  DeWilton"(1858);  "Bay  of  Naples"; 
"Devotion"  (1860);  "The  Child's  Dream"  (1860); 
"Evening  of  the  Crucifixion  "  (1867);  "Crossing  the 
Styx"  (1869);  "Christ  in  the  Garden"  (1873);  "Pal- 
ace of  Octavia"  (1874);  "  Our  Lord  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives"  (1877);  "Titian  in  His  Studio"  (1877),  beside 
many  water  color  paintings  and  incomplete  designs. 
Among  the  larger  paintings  are  the  ' '  Evening  of  the 
Crucifixion,"  seven  by  twelve  feet;  an  altar  piece  for 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.Troy,N.  Y.,and  a  large 
allegorical  work  representing  "Peaceand  War,  "which 
fills  one  end  of  the  chapel  at  West  Point;  this  last  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  bis  works.  He  also  made  de- 
signs for  the  stained-glass  windows  of  Trinity  Chapel 
and  Calvary  Church,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Weir's 
portrait,  painted  by  Daniel  Huntington,  hangs  in  the 
library  of  the  U.  S.  Militarj'  Academy.  He  was 
married:  first,  in  New  York  city,  June  27,  1829,  to 
Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Ferguson;  second,  in  1846, 
to  Susau,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lewis  Pintard  Bayard. 
He  had  sixteen  children,  among  them  Col.  Henry 
Weir  and  the  artists,  John  F.  and  Julian  Alden 
Weir.     He  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1,  1889. 

WEIR,  Julian  Alden,  artist,  was  born  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30.  1853,  son  of  Robert 
Walter  and  Susan  Martha  (Bayard)  AVeir.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  art  from  his  father 
who  was  a  distinguished  painter,  and  for  many 
years  professor  of  drawing  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy.  In  1883  Alden  Weir  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gerorae  at  the  ficole  des 
Beaux  Arts  until  1876,  during  his  student  days 
being  intimately  associated  with  Bastien-Lepage. 
Upon  returning  to  the  United  Slates  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  work  he  exhibited  at  once  brought  Mr. 
Weirinto  prominence  among  American  artists,and  he 
is  now  as  well  known  abroad.  He  is  catholic  in  his 
choice  of  subjects  and  paints  portraits,  figure  pieces, 
still-life  studies  and  landscapes  with  equal  facility 
and  freedom  from  mannerism.  One  bj'  one  he  has 
discarded  the  conventions  of  art,  going  directly  to 
nature  for  impressions,  and  expressing  artistic 
truths  with  a  pure  delight  in  recording  them  that  is 
apparent  in  the  result.  He  makes  no  concessions  to 
popular  taste.  The  character  of  his  subject,  the 
values  of  light  and  shade  and  color  are  always  the 
first  things  to  be  considered,  and  the  constant  seek- 
ing to  apprehend  these  elusive  elements  has  kept  his 
art  fresh  and  personal.  Always  full  of  space  and 
light,  his  paintings  are  distinguished  for  broad 
handling,  truthful  and  luminous  colorand  harmony 
of  tone.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  originality  of 
composition  in  his  figure  pieces,  while  in  his  land- 
scapes one  is  taken  into  the  open  air  away  from  the 
studied  and  conventional.  !Mr.  Weir  was  awarded 
a  $2,000  prize  at  one  of  the  prize  fund  exhibitions  of 
the  American  Art  Association,  and  he  has  received 
honorable  mention  at  the  Salon,  and  medals  at  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1889.  He  was  a  founder  and  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists, but  withdrew  from  this  organization  in  1898  to 
join  the  seceding  group  of  painters  known  as  "The 
Ten  American  Painters."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society;  Century  Associa- 
tion; Players'  Club,  and  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign. In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  he  is  represented 
by  a  figure  painting  which  shows  the  exquisite 
quality  of  bis  grays.  His  pictures  include:  "A 
Brittany  Interior"  (1876);  "Brittany  Peasant  Giri" 
and  "Study  of  an  Old  Peasant"  (1877);  "Breton 
Interior"  (1878);  "The  Muse  of  Music"  (1880); 
"  Jeune  Fille"  and  "The  Good  Samaritan  "  (1882); 
"The  Miniature,"  "Ideal  Head"  and  "  Oriana" 
(1889);  "A Bough  of  Green  Apples"  (1884);  "Silver 
Flagon  and  Delft  Plate"  (188i5);  "China Bowl  with 
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Flowers,"  " Summerland, "  "The  Christmas  Tree"' 
(1891);  "The  Youug  Studeut,"  "The  Laue,"  "  The 
Open  Book"  (1893);  "Baby  Cora,"  " Willimant.ic 
Thread  Factory"  and  "An  Autumn  Stroll  "  (1894) ; 
"Lengthening  Shadows,"  "A  Winter  Day"  (1895), 
and  "  The  Plowman "  (1901),  besides  many  por- 
traits, including  those  of  Robert  W.  Weir  (1880); 
Olin  Warner  (1881);  Richard  Grant  White  (1883); 
Peter  Cooper  (1884),  and  John  Gilbert  (1888). 
At  the  Columbian  exposition  he  decorated  one  dome 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  building  with  four  figure  com- 
positions: "Decorative  Art";  "Art  of  Painting"; 
"The  Goldsmith's  Art,"  and  "The  Art  of  Pottery." 
In  speaking  of  an  exhibibition  held  by  Mr.  Weir  in 
1889,  Clarence  Cook  said:  "This  picture  ('Ideal 
Head ')  and  '  The  Miniature ' — a  lady  who  sat  with 
her  back  half  turned,  and  looking  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  spectator  as  if  speaking  about  a  mini- 
ature she  held  in  lier  hand,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  collection  of  the  work  of  masters,  new  or 
old."  ]Mr.  Weir  was  married:  first,  to  Anna  Dwight, 
daughter  of  Col.  Baker,  U.S.A.;  second,  to  Ella,  her 
sister. 

GAY,  Walter,  artist,  was  born  at  Hlngham, 
Plymouth  CO.,  Mass.,  Jan.  33, 1856,  son  of  Ebenezer 
and  Ellen  Blake  (Blood)  Gay.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  John  Gay,  probably  a  native  of  Ash- 
ford,  Kent,  after  residing  in  London,  came  over  to 
New  England  in  1635  in  the  William  and  Mary. 
From  Watertown,  where  he  lived  for  a  time,  he  re- 
moved to  Dedham.  His  grandson,  Ebenezer,  was 
pastor  of  the  "  Old  Ship "  church  in  Hingham  for 
sixtv-nine  years  and  was  given  the  degree  of 
D.D.  by  Harvard  in  1785.  The 
Gays  were  Tories,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  Boston  on  its 
evacuation,  some  fleeing  to  Nova 
Scotia,  othete  to  London,  one  of 
the  latter,  Samuel,  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Gay,  entering  the  British 
army  and  becoming  a  colonel. 
Their  property  having  been  con- 
fiscated, a  numberneverreturned. 
Walter  Gay,  after  attending  Rox- 
bury  Grammar  School,  entered 
an  office  in  Boston,  but  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  gave  up  business  for 
art,  making  a  specialty  of  flower 
pieces,  and  in  1876  sending  a  can- 
vas, "Fall  Flowers,"  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
■^  f^^  ■  went  to  Paris  and  entered  the 
'       X  atelier  of  Leon  Bounat,  who  pre- 

^'    ^  dieted  fame  for  the  young  man 

and  later  chose  one  of  his  life  studies  to  be  placed  on 
the  wall  where  it  hung  for  many  years,  beingthe  only 
canvas  thus  honored,  though  there  were  many  other 
pupils.  In  1879  Gay  visited  Spain,  and  the  same 
year  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Salon  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  his  picture  being  entitled  "The 
Fencing  Lesson."  It  was  given  a  place  on  the  line, 
and  the  "Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts"  referred  to  the 
artist  as  having  made  a  brilliant  debut.  He  has  con- 
tributed regularly  to  this  Salon,  Paris  having  been 
his  home  almost  continuously,  and  to  exhibitions  in 
other  cities  of  Europe  and  in  his  native  country.  His 
principal  works  are:  "Trained  Pigeons"  (1880); 
"  Troubles  of  a  Bachelor  "  (1881);  "  Knife-Grinders" 
(1883);  "Conspiracy  Under  Louis  XVI."  (1883); 
"The  Spinners"  (1885),  which  received  honorable 
mention  at  the  Salon; ' '  AWeaver  "  (1886),  "painted, " 
said  the  critic  Wolff,  "with  the  sincerity  of  an  artist 
kneeling  in  the  presence  of  nature";  "A  Master 
Stroke "(1887);  "  Saying  Grace"and  "The  Asylum" 
(1888),  the  former  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the  third 
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class  and  purchased  by  the  French  government  for 
the  Luxembourg  gallery;  several  canvases  (1889) 
shown  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  for  which  he 
received  a  silver  medal  and  became  "hors  con- 
cours";  "Young  Girl  with  a  Geranium"  (1890); 
"Plain  Chant"  (1891),  a  picture  containing  nine  life- 
sized  figures:  "Mass  in  Brittany "  (1893),  remark- 
able for  its  atmospheric  and  tonal  qualities,  and 
"  Cigarette  Makers"  (1894),  also  purcliased  b}'  the 
government  for  the  Luxembourg.  In  1895  he  was 
decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Mr.  Gay  is  represented  in  the  Tate  collection,  now 
the  property  of  the  British  government,  in  Loudon; 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
city;  the  3Iuseum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  etc.,  and  in 
many  private  collections.  Mr.  Gay  was  awarded 
gold  medals  at  Vienna  and  Antwerp  in  1894,  at  Ber- 
lin 1896,  and  at  Munich  in  1897.  He  is  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Secession,  Munich;  fellow  for 
life  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
city;  associate  member  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris;  member  of  the  Societe  des  Amis 
du  Louvre;  the  Societe  Nouvelle;  the  Circle  de 
r  Union  Artistique  Mirlitons,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Painters,  all  of  Paris;  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  America,  and  served  on  the  committee  of 
installations  at  the  Grand  Exposition,  Paris,  1900. 
He  was  married  in  London,  England,  April  37, 1889, 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Maria  L. 
(Johnson)  Travers    of  New  York  city. 

GAY,  Winckworth  Allan,  artist,  was  born 
at  Hingham,  Plymouth  CO.,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1831, 
son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Allyne  (Otis)  Gay.  His 
ancestors,  John  Gay  and  John  Otis,  the  former  being 
of  Norman  descent,  emigrated  from  England  to 
Hingham  in  1635.  Nathaniel,  son  of  John  Gay  re- 
moved to  Dedham,  Mass.,  where  was  bom  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Gay,  who  in  1718  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Hingham,  and  held  the  position  un- 
til his  death  in  17S7.  Descendants  of  John  Otis  re- 
moved to  Scituate  and  West  Barnstable,  the  latter 
place  teiug  the  birthplace  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot. 
His  brother,  Joseph,  brigadier-general  of  the  Cape 
Cod  forces,  was  married  to  Maria  Walter,  and  was 
the  father  of  Maiy  Allyne  Otis,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  grandson  of  the  long-lived 
clergyman.  Allan  Gay's  father  was  a  lawyer,  but 
he  himself  had  no  taste  for  professional  life,  and 
after  attending  the  Lincoln  and  Willard  private 
schools  in  Hingham,  he  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went 
to  West  Point  to  study  art,  under  Robert  W.  Weir, 
professor  of  drawing  in  the  Solitary  Academy.  In 
1847  Mr.  Gay  went  to  Europe,  and  after  studying  in 
Paris,  under  Troyon,  and  visiting  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  the  Rhine,  returned,  in  1850,  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  opened  a  studio  in  Boston.  In  1877-80  he 
traveled  in  Japan,  and  spent  a  winter  in  China,  seeing 
Pekin,  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  Shanghai  and  Canton. 
In  1881--S3  he  wintered  in  India  and  visited  Sicily, 
Naples,  Rome  and  Paris,  spending  two  years  in  the 
last  named  city.  He  then  made  the  old  homestead, 
at  West  Hingham,  his  place  of  residence.  His  pic- 
tures deal  with  the  country  life  and  landscape  of 
New  England,  as  well  as  with  life  and  scenery  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Among  his  works  are: 
"  Scene  in  the  White  Mountains"  (1857),  owned  by 
the  Boston  Athenaeum;  "Mackerel  Fleet,  Beverly 
Coast,  Mass."  (1869);  "Doge's  Palace,  Venice" 
(1875);  "  Windmills  of  Delftshaven,  Holland"  (1876), 
and  "  Scene  in  Japan"  (1880),  owned  by  the  Somer- 
set Club,  Boston,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

GAY,  Eben  Howard,  financier,  was  bom  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1858,  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Ellen  Blake  (Blood)  Gay.  His  father  was  a  law- 
yer; his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  H. 
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Blood,  a  physician  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Gay 
was  educated  in  Boston,  and  after  graduation  at 
the  English  High  School,  iu  1874,  entered  business. 
In  1878  lie  took,  a  position  with  the  banking  firm  o( 
Charles  A.  Sweet  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  three  years 
later  became  connected  successively  with  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  Republic  and  the  New  England 
Trust  Co.,  of  Boston.  He  then  associated  himself 
with  the  western  banking  firm  of  N.  W.  Harris  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  whose  eastern  houses  he  organized, 
opening  a  Boston  office  in  1886,  and  one  in  New 
York  in  1890.  This  was  the  first  western  banking 
firm  to  establish  eastern  branches,  although  the 
custom  is  now  general.  He  remained  in  charge  of 
both  houses  until  1891,  when  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  E.  C.  Stanwood; 
of  Boston.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  this  connection 
he  founded  the  banking 
house  of  E.  H.  Gay  &  Co., 
and  since  then  has  estab- 
lished branches  inNew  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Montreal, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston. 
j\[r.  Gay  is  treasurer  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  Water  Power 
Co.,  for  which  his  firm  acts 
as  fiscal  agents.  This  cor- 
poration is  engaged  in  sup- 
plying electricity  for  pur- 
poses of  light  ami  power  to 
Schenectady,  Savatoga.Glens 
Falls  and  other  near-by  cities 
and  towns.  The  plant,  which 
is  second  only  in  size  to  that 
at  Niagara  Falls,  consists  of 
a  dam  1,500  feet  in  length 
across  the  Hudson  River 
above  Glens  Falls,  with  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  behind 
which  is  impounded  a  reservoir  of  water  four  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length.  Beneath  this  structure  is  located 
the  power  house,  containing  turbine  wheels  and 
electric  generators  which  are  operated  by  the  eighty 
foot  fall  of  water  existing  at  this  point,  and  electric 
energy  thereby  created  which  is  conveyed  over 
transmission  wires  to  the  patrons  of  the  company 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  Mr.  Gay  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Calumet  Club,  New  York  city,  and  of 
the  Country  and  Exchange  clubs,  of  Boston.  The 
artist,  Walter  Gay,  is  his  brother,  and  W.  Allan 
Gav,  the  landscape  artist,  is  an  uncle  as  was  Sydney 
Howard  Gay  (Vol.  11.,  p.  494),  the  journalist  and 
author.  He  was  married  in  Boston,  Dec.  15,  1898, 
to  Cornelia  S.  Fanning. 

ALEXANDER,  John  White,  artist,  was 
born  ill  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1856,  son  of 
John  and  Fannie  (Smith)  Alexander,  who  were  of 
Scotch  descent.  He  was  brought  up  by  grand- 
parents, having  been  orphaned  in  his  infancy;  but 
before  he  was  twelve  yeare  of  age  began  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  messenger  boy  in  a  telegraph  office  iu 
Pittsburgh.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  company, 
noticing  that  young  Alexander's  leisure  moments 
were  spent  in  making  pencil  sketches,  which  showed 
cleverness,  encouraged  the  habit  and  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  lad,  finally  adopted  him. 
About  this  time,  with  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  later 
known  as  a  poet  and  painter,  he  spent  several  weeks 
in  sketching  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
making  the  journey  in  a  skiff.  After  attending 
school,  but  struggling  along  untaught  so  far  as  art 
was  concerned,  Alexander  earned  a  little  money  by 
making  crayon  portraits  for  a  photOM,pher,  and  In 
his  eighteenth  year  started  for  New  York  city  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  an  illustrator.  The  speci- 
mens of  his  work  that  were  submitted  to  publishers 


showed  at  once  his  lack  of  training  and  he  failed 
to  find  employment;  nevertheless  he  succeeded  in 
entering  the  art  department  of  ' '  Harper's  Magazine" 
as  an  apprentice.     At  the  end  of  the  three  years' 
terra  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
Paris  spent  three  montlis  in  Munich  as  a  pupil  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under  Benzoir,  there 
taking  a  medal   for  excellence  in  drawing.     Forced 
to  live  in  a  more  economical,  manner  than  was  possi- 
ble even  in  Munich,  he  removed  to  Polling,  upper 
Bavaria,  a  resort  for  American  art  students,  and  in 
this  way  came  under  the  instruction  of  liis  fellow 
countryman,  Duveneck,  with  whom  a  year  later  he 
went  to  Venice  and  there  met  another  fellow  coun- 
tryman. Whistler,  who  gave  him  helpful  advice. 
Florence  was  his  next  place  of  residence  and  was 
doubly  profitable,  affording  the  young  man  opportu- 
nities for  teaching,   while   he   was    continuing  his 
studies.     Returning  to  New  York  city  in  1881 ,  he  le- 
turned  to  illustrating,  but  carried  on  portrait  paint- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  very  soon  had  enough  com- 
missions to  enable  him  to  give  up  the  other  line  of 
work.      Among  his  sitters  were    Thurlow  Weed, 
Parke  Godwin,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  Gil- 
bert, George  W.  Bancroft,  John  Burroughs,  John 
Hay,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Walt  Whitman,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh,  president  of  Princeton  College;  Levi  P.  Morton 
and  many  othera.     In  1885  he  spent  a  summer  in 
England  and  painted  portraits  of  Robert  Browning, 
Robert  Louis   Stevenson,  Thomas  Hardy,  Daudet, 
Swinburne  and  others.    He  exhibited  in  Paris  for  {he 
first  time  in  1894,  his  contributions  being  three  por- 
traits of  women  in  black,  yellow  and  gray,  respec- 
tively, and  after  his  exhibit  he  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate  of  the  society.     The  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  societaire.     Among  figure  pieces  from  his 
brush     are:    "The   Mirror"  and  "Pot  of    Basil" 
(1897);  "Pandora  "(1898),    both  exhibited   at  the 
Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mare,   Paris;    "Peonies," 
Society   of  American  Artists  (1898);    "The  Green 
Bow,"  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon  (1900)  and  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg    Museum.     The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  city,  owns  his  por- 
trait of  Whitman;  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  his  "Pot 
of    Basil "  ;    the   Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Arts  his  "In  the 
Cafe,"    and    Fairmount  Park 
Galleiy,  Pliiladelpliia,  portrait 
of  the  painter   Thaulow;   the 
Carnegie  Gallery,  Pitlsbuigli. 
his  "FemraeRose."    Portraits 
by  him  are  to  be  seen  iu  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; the  city  hall,  Albany; 
tlie  supreme   court   building, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  the  dining  ball 
of    Harvard    University ;    the 
board  room  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; the  Luxembourg  Mu- 
seum, and  galleries  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Edinburgh.     Six  mural  decorations  by  him  are  in  the 
new  congressional  library,  Washington,  the  series, 
"Evolution  of  the  Book," comprising:  "The  Cairn," 
"Oral     Traditions,"      Hieroglyphics,"      "Picture 
Writing,"    "The   Manuscript,"  and  the  "Printed 
Book."    Armaud  Dayot,  the  French  art  critic,  has 
commented  on  the  victorious  manner  iu  which  Alex- 
ander has  refuted  the  apprehensions  of  critics  who 
affirmed  that  he  would   never  be  anything  but  a 
brilliant  impressionist.     "  Without  losing  any  of  the 
fine  qualities  of  his  early  aspirations,   which  im- 
pelled him  toward   light  effects,  freshness  of  flesh 
tones  and    backgrounds    of  simple    draperies  and 
foliage,  toward  the  juvenile  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
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lives  and  a  search  for  {jrace  and  life  iu  tlie  attitudes 
and  supreme  elegance  in  the  toilet  of  his  sitters,  lie 
lias  yet  gained  the  firmness  and  pi'ecisron  he  lucked 
and  now  occupies  one  of  the  foremost  places  among 
the  portrait  painters  of  the  epoch.  From  simply  caress- 
ing the  canvas  his  hrush  litis  become  penetrating, 
and  the  pictures  he  now  shows  us  possess — and  this 
we  consider  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  his  talent— not  only  the  charm  of  life,  but  also  an 
intensity  of  thought."  He  was  awarded  the  Temple 
gold  medal  in  Philadelphia  in  1897;  the  Lippincott 
prize,  same  city,  in  1898;  a  gold  medal  of  the  first 
class  iu  Paris  in  1900,  and  another  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in 
1901.  Jlr.  Alexander  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  International  Society  of  London;  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists;  au  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design;  member  of  the  Society 
of  JHural  Painters,  and  of  the  Architectural  League, 
all  of  New  York  city;  of  the  Secession,  Munich; 
the  Secession,  Vienna;  of  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Painters,  and  of  the  Society  of  American  Painters 
of  Prance,  and  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  international  jury 
of  awards  at  Paris,  1900.  Sir.  Alexander  was  mar- 
ried in  New  York,  Nof.  3,  1887,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Williamson) 
Alexander.     They  have  one  child,  a  son. 

EDMONDS,  Francis  William,  artist,  was  born 
at  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23,  1806,  son 
of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Worth) 
Edmonds.  His  father  served 
throughout  the  revolutiimary 
war,  and  in  the  war  of  1812 
■was  chief-paj-master  of  state 
troops.  Francis,  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family  of  children, 
•was  of  an  unusually  reflective, 
sedate  disijosition,  more  in- 
clined to  seek  his  pleasures 
amid  the  beauties  of  nature 
than  to  mingle  with  children 
of  his  age  in  their  ordinary 
pastimes.  His  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  elders,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  it 
should  be  cultivated.  Steps 
were  taken  to  place  him  as  a 
pupil  with  Gideon  Fairman,  a 
well-known  engraver  in  Philadelphia,  but  a  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  family  made  it  expedient 
for  Francis  to  seek  an  occupation  for  immediate  self- 
support.  Though  he  did  not  have  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  his  brother,  Hon.  John  Worth  Edmonds, 
Francis'  schooling  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  secured  a  place  with  his 
uncle,  Gorhara  A.  Worth,  president  of  the  Trades- 
mens'  Bank  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until 
1830,  when  he  was  called  to  the  cashiei-ship  of  the 
Hudson  River  Bank  of  his  native  town.  In  1833  he 
accepted  the  same  office  with  the  Leather  Manufact- 
urers' Bank  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1839  he  was 
elected  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  New  York 
city,  which  office  he  held  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business  in  1855.  In  1840  he  visited  Europe, 
spending  most  of  his  time  studying  the  art  treasures 
of  the  old  world.  In  1853  Jlr.  Edmonds  heliied  to 
establish  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  and  served 
as  chairman  of  its  fii-st  committee.  Shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  iu 
1826,  he  entered  it  as  a  student,  and  remained  iden- 
tified with  that  institution  until  his  death,  becoming 
an  associate  in  1837,  and  a  national  academician  in 
1840.  As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Sketch 
Club,  Mr.  EdiiKmds  was  an  incorporator  of  the 
present  Century  Association.     He  was  also  a  share- 


holder of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  the  oldest 
institution  of  that  kind  in  this  country,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  whose 
gallery  may  be  found  an  example  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Edmonds  was  possessed  of  remarkable  executive 
ability,  due,  it  may  be  said,  to  his  great  earnest- 
ness and  conscieuliousuess.  Had  he  been  able  to 
follow  his  artistic  inclinations  alone,  he  would 
have .  attained  far  greater  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession. Among  his  more  important  works  are : 
"Scene  from  Butler's  Hudibras"  (1827);  "Sammy, 
the  Tailor"  (1836);  "Dominie  Sampson"  (1837); 
"The  Epicure"  (1838);  "The  Penny  Paper"  (1839); 
"Sparkini:"(1840);  "The  Bashful  Cousin  "  (1843); 
"The  Image  Peddler"  (1844);  "The New  Scholar" 
and  "FaciniT  the  Enemy"  (1845);  and  "The  Census 
Taker"  (1853).  Of  these,  "Sparking,"  "The  New 
Scholar,"  and  "  Facing  the  Enemy,"  were  engraved 
and  published.  During  his  residence  in  Hudson 
Mr.  Edmonds  was  married  to  Martha  Norman, 
who  died  a  few  years  later,  leaving  two  children. 
He  was  manied,  second,  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  4. 
1841,  to  Dorothea  H.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Nathan 
Lord,  a  prominent  citizen.  B3'  her  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom,  with  his  wife,  survived  him.  He 
died  at  his  country  home,  Crow's  nest,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  7.  1863. 

SHIBLAW,  Walter,  artist,  was  born  at  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  Aug.  6,  1838.  At  the  am  of  three 
years  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  New  York 
city.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  apine.nticed  to  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  and  ten  years  later  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Western  Bank  Note  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  He  went  abroad  in  1870  and  remained  for 
seven  and  a  half  j-ears,  studying  principally  in  Mu- 
nich under  Profs.  Ilabb,  Wagner,  Rumberg  and 
Lindenschmitt,  and  spending  his  summers  among  the 
peasants  of  Bavaria.  Since  his  return,  in  1878,  his 
liome  has  been  in  New  York  city,  where  he  is  promi- 
nent as  an  artist  and  illustrator.  A  few  of  his  better 
known  works  are:  "Toning  the  Bell"  (1874); 
"  Sheep-shearing  iu  the  Bavarian  Highlands  "  (1876), 
which  received  an  honorable  mention  attlie  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878;  "Good  Morning"  (1878);  "Indian 
Girl"  and  "Very  Old"  (1880);  "Gossip"  (1884);  "Jeal- 
ousy" (1886);  "Water  Lilies"(1889);  "Psychic"  (1893); 
"  Harmonies"  (1S9'3);  "  Hufina";  "  Drying  Nets  " 
(1899).  Mr.  Shirlaw  was  one  of  tlie  first  instructors 
at  the  Art  Students'  League;  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists;  is  a  member  of 
the  Water  Color  Society,  and  in  1888  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Naliona;  Academy  of  Design.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Academy,  where,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  lie  was  an  instructor.  His 
easel  pictures  are  marked  l)\-ricli  color  and  fine  com- 
position, and  he  is  one  of  the  few  American  artists 
who  have  successfully  painted  the  nude.  His  water 
colors  and  etchings  have  brought  him  high  reputa- 
tion in  these  forms  of  expression.  Mr.  Shirlaw  has 
received  many  important  commi.ssious  for  mural 
paintings  in  public  buildings,  among  them  the  new 
congressional  library  at  Washington.  His  style  is 
individual,  his  drawing  authoritative,  and  his  work 
in  all  fields  displays  his  scholarly  mind  and  technical 
skill. 

EVANS,  Joe,  artist,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  29,  1857.  son  of  Joseph  T.  and  Czarina  H. 
(Fuller)  Evans.  His  father  was  a  physician  well 
known  in  the  metropolis  from  1845  to  1870.  Through 
both  parents  he  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  his 
ancestors  having  emigrated  to  America  before  the 
revolutionary  war.  "The  son  began  the  study  of 
art  at  the  National  Acadeinj'  of  Design  in  1873. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art  Students' 
League  of  New  York,  which  was  formally  opened 
in  October,  1875.  In  1877  Jlr.  Evans  Avent  abroad 
and  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux   Arts  in  the 
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atelier  Gferome,  returning  at  the  end  of  three  years 
to  New  York  city,  where  he  established  himself  as 
a  landscape  painter.  In  1891  he  became  president 
of  the  Art  Students'  League.  Prom  1883  until  the 
year  of  his  death  he  was  a  yearly  contributor  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  latter  in  1891,  was  elected 
a  member  of  its  board  of  control  in  1892,  and  iu  1893 
served  as  its  secretary.  Mr.  Kvaus  was  actively  in- 
terested iu  municipal  reform  and  iu  public  schools 
and  free  kindergartens.  He  was  api)ointed  a 
school  iuspector  by  Mayor  Strong  and  served  in 
1896-97,  retiriug  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Players'Club  aud  of  the  Century  As- 
sociation. He  died  iu  Kew  York  city,  April  23,  1898. 
BEAUX,  Cecilia,  painter,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1863,  daughter  of  Jean  Adolphe 
and  Cecilia  (Kent)  Beaux,  natives  of  theUnited  States. 
She  is  of  French  descent,  her  father's  family  liaviug 
origiuated  iu  ancient  Provence.  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Janvier  gave  her  her  firet  lessons  iu  diawing  and 
she  was  a  pupil  of  William  Sariain.  Commissions 
came  to  her  in  the  orders  for  drawing,  on  stone  of 
fossils  for  the  U.  S.  geological  reports  aud  for  small 
portraits  of  children  to  be  painted  on  porcelain. 
Miss  Beaux  emancipated  herself  easily  from  the 
pettiness  of  workmanship  engendered  by  sucli  em- 
ployment, and  began  to  e.vhibit  portriiits  iu  oil, 
■^^hich  received  as  many  compliments  for  their  vigor- 
ous brushwork  as  for  their  excellent  drawing.  The 
first  to  bring  fame,  the  "  Last  Days  of  Infancy," 
was  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  Phila- 
delphia, iu  1885,  and  won  the  Mary  Smith  prize  for 
the  best  painting  by  a  resident  woman  artist;  this 
same  prize  fell  to  her  again  in  1887,  1891  and  1892. 
Jliss  Beauxspeut  the  winter  of  1889-90  in  Paris  study- 
ing in  the  life  classes  of  the  Academy  Julian  under 
Bouguereau.  Tony  Robert-Flenry,  and  Constant;  also 
at  Colarossi's,  where  her  drawings  were  criticised 
by  Courtois  and  Dagnan-Bouveret;  spending  the 
following  summer  at  Concarneau,  she  was  aided  by 
suggestions  from  Alexander  Harrison  and  from 
Charles  Lasar.  After  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  to  Eng- 
land, where,  at  Cambridge,  she  painted  several  por- 
traits, 3[iss  Beau.v  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  in 
1891  exhibited  at  the  Peuns\'lvania  Academy  por- 
traits of  Rev.  James  A.  Grier,  D.D.,  and  of  her 
little  niece,  Eruesta.  In  1893  she  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  for  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Grier  ;  also  the  Dodge  prize  of  the  Natioual 
Academy  of  Desigu  for  her  portrait  of  Jlrs.  Stetson, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Socief}'  of  Amer- 
ican Artists,  being  the  seventh  woman  to  whom  that 
honor  was  accorded.  Iu  1894  Miss  Beaux  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
being  the  third  woman  to  gain  admission.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1895 
contained  her  "SitaaudSarita,""  Percy"  aud  "Por- 
trait Sketch."  To  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  de 
!Mars,  Paris,  1896,  she  sent  six  works  :  the  portraits 
of  Dr.  Grier  aud  Eruesta;  "New  England  Woman"; 
"Sita  aud  Sarita";  "Cynthia,"  a  portrait  of  the 
daughter  of  the  A merican  artist,  Mrs.  Rosina  Emmet 
Sherwood,  and  "The  Dreamer."  These  were  hung 
as  a  group,  an  unusual  distinction;  elicited  great  ad- 
miration, and  brought  the  artist  an  honor  enjoyed 
by  few  women,  that  of  an  election  ' '  with  a  hatful 
of  ballots  to  spare,  "as  an  associate  of  the  Societe  Na- 
tional des  Beaux-Arts.  The  portrait  called  "  jStother 
and  Daughter,"  at  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
won  a  gold  medal,  1899,  and  a  prize  of  $1,500.  "The 
"New  England  Woman," shown  iu  New  York  city 
in  1897,  is  now  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  works 
from  her  brush  is  "Dorothea  and  Francesca,"  daugh- 
ters of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  which  had  a  place 
of  honor  in  the  luternational  Exhibition,  London. 


Miss  Beaux  was  the  only  woman  on  the  international 
jury  which  chose  portraits  for  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1900.  She  was  represented  by  her  "  Mother  and 
Son,"  "Miss  Fisher,"  and  "Mother  and  Daughter," 
and  was  the  only  woman  who  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  her  paintings.  At  Buffalo,  1901,  she  was 
awarded  another  gold  medal.  In  an  article  on  Miss 
Beaux  in  the  "luternational  Studio, "October,  1899, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  observes  that  her  pictures  have 
something  of  the  manner  which  characterizes  the 
portraits  of  Carolus  Duran,  and  that  possibly  she 
was  unconsciously  influenced  during  her  studeut  life 
iu  Paris  by  his  work  and  that  of  his  pupil,  John 
Singer  Sargent;  "yet  her  work  remains  very  dis- 
tinctly individual,  with  a  simplicity,  directness  and 
unconventionality  all  its  own.  It  is  essentially 
modern  in  spirit;  with  no  ornate  accessories  she  goes 
straight  to  the  point  in  everything  she  does ;  her 
children  are  nineteenth  century  little  ones,  just  as 
they  appear  in  their  every-day  life  at  home,  and  her 
men  and  women  are  represented  as  they  really  are." 

CHRISTY,  Howard  Chandler,  artist,  was  bom 
in  Morgan  county,  O.,  Jan,  10,  1873,  son  of  Francis 
Marion  and  Mary  M.  (Bone)  Christy,  and  a  descend- 
ant in  the  eleventh  generation  from  Miles  Standish. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the  famous  62d  regi- 
ment of  the  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.     He  spent  his 
early  life  on  his  father's  farm, 
early  displayed  considerable 
taleatin  drawing,andinl889 
.removed  to  New  York  city, 
to  take  up  the  study  of  art. 
In  1893  he  entered  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  after  a 
short  session  of  instruction 
won  two  prizes  for  draughts- 
manship.   He  then  spent  two 
years  in  studying  with  Wil- 
liam  Chase  at  Shinnecock 
Hills,  N.  Y. ,  and  at  his  studio 
in  New  York.    Although  he 
gave  great  promise  as  a  paint- 
er, Mr.  Christy  turned  to  illus- 
trating as  a  more  remunera- 
tive branch  of  art,and  in  1895 
received  hisfirstcommissions  j  A'y       jt    /Tl/ 

fromDodd,Mead&Co.,"Les-   f*^'^  C^ii^^*iX^( yU^,^ 
lie's  Weekly,"  and  "  Scrib- 

ner's  Magazine."  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  a  representative 
of  "Leslie's Weekly" aud  "Scribner'sMagaziue,"and 
his  Cuban  sketches  and  types  of  army  and  navy  men, 
executed  at  this  time,  firmly  established  his  reputation 
as  an  illustrator.  His  illustrations  for  "The  Lion  and 
the  Unicorn  "  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  made  soon 
after  his  return  from  Cuba,  show  a  decided  advance 
in  his  technique.  He  has  held  the  position  of  in- 
structor iu  drawiug  iu  the  illustrating  class  of  Cooper 
Uuion  for  three  years,  and  at  the  Art  League,  and 
at  the  Artists'  and  Artisans'  Institute.  His  recent 
contributions  include  sketches  of  famous  actors  and 
actresses,  drawn  from  life,  published  by  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons  during  the  summer  of  1899;  illustra- 
tions for  Page's  "The  Old  Gentleman  of  tlie  Black 
Stock,"  Churchill's  "The  Crisis,"  and  numerous 
drawings  for  the  "Ladies'  Home  Journal "  and  other 
peiiodicals.  His  chivalrous  men  and  highbred 
women,  drawn  in  a  dashing  style,  guided  with  ad- 
mirable restraint  appeal  strongly  and  never  in  vain 
to  popular  favor,  while  his  technique  excites  addi- 
tional praise  from  the  more  exacting.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Players'  Club,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Lettere.  He  was  married,  Ofcl.  15, 
1898,  to  Mabelle  Gertrude,  daughter  of  William 
Boone  and  Sue  M.  (Slope)  'Thompson,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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HARBISON    (Thomas)    Alexander,    artist, 
was  bom  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1853,  sou  of 
Apollos  Wolcott  and  Margaret  (Belden)  Harrison. 
His  fatlier,  a  civil  engineer  and  merchant,  was  a 
native  of  New  Haven,  descended  from  Thomas  Har- 
rison, of  Yorksliire,  England,  who  landed  at  New 
Haven  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  1653 
was  living  at  Branford;  also  from  Uev.  John  Daven- 
port, and  Roj;er  Wolcott,  colonial  governor  of  Con- 
necticut.    Butler  Harrison,  great-grandfather  of  the 
painter,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  aud  in  priva- 
teers off  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  West  Indies. 
Ale.vauder  Harrison,  as  the  artist  is  generally  known, 
was  educated  in  private  schools  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  where  the  family  lived  for  many  years.     After 
spending  a  few  mouths  as  a  clerk  uuder  his  father, 
he  entered  the  studio  of  George  Pettit  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  began  the  study  of  art,  which  he  left,  how- 
ever, to  join  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  working  for 
four  years  in  Maine,    Florida,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.     His  health,  which  until  this  time  had  beeu 
•delicate,  became  rugged,  with  this  out-of-door  life. 
He  resumed  his  interrupted  study  of  art  at  the  School 
of  Design,  San  Fraucisco,  Cal.,  aud  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  there,  in  the  year  1879.     In  tlie  same 
year  lie  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  ficole 
des  Beaux  Arts  under  the  instruction  of  Gerome. 
He  soou    joined    tlie    artistic    colony   of    Frencli, 
American  aud  Euglish  paint- 
ers   at   Pont-Aveu,   Brittany, 
where  before  nature  he  found 
the  impetus  the  schools  had 
not  given  liim.  Here  he  worked 
f aitiifuUyand  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  1880  he  sent   his  first 
marine,   entitled   "  The    Brit- 
tany Coast,"  to  the  Paris  Salon. 
His  first  popular  success  came 
the  following  year,  when  he 
sent  to  the  Salon   his   "Cha- 
teaux en  Espagne,"  and  later 
"Crepuscule"  (Twilight).   The 
first  attracted  uuiversal  atten- 
tion and  sold  on  the  opening 
day.  It  represented  a  boy  lazily 
'       ^^  dreaming  on  the  sands.     But 

^^^^^jil.^,^    /<^s2-3i«i.^   iu  tlie  second  it  was  seen  that 
■'  a  remarkable  colorist  had  ap- 

peared, and  the  individuality  of  his  technique,  to- 
gether with  the  unusual  atmospheric  conditions  real- 
ized, stamped  him  as  an  innovator.  The  impression 
was  confirmed  the  following  j'ear,when  "The  Wave" 
appeared,  for  no  man  had  hitherto  so  successfully 
painted  water  in  motion.  As  if  to  show  his  versatility, 
in  1885  he  produced  a  remarkable  study  of  the  nude 
out  of  doors,  in  sunlight  and  shadow.  The  canvas, 
which  was  subsequently  shown  in  many  of  the  art 
centres  of  Europe,  was  called  "En  Arcadie,"  and 
was  later  purchased  by  the  French  government  for 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  iu  Paris.  An  honorable 
mention  was  accorded  him  in  1885,  and  in  1889,  hav- 
ing shown  a  number  of  his  works  in  the  American 
section  of  the  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  the  first  class  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  jury;  was  honored  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment with  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  at  the  same  lime  received  the  decoration  of 
Offlcier  d'lustruction  Publique.  When  the  new 
Salon,  that  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  was  formed  in 
1890,  Harrisou  was  elected  a  member  of  the  jury  of 
which  Meissonier  was  president,  and  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position of  1900  he  was  made  a  momber  of  the  in- 
ternatioual  jury  of  awards.  He  is  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  city,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in'l898;  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris;  the  Circle  de  I'Unlon  Artistique  and  the 


Societe  Internationale  of  Paris;  of  the  Secessionists 
of  Berlin  and  Munich ;  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paint- 
ers in  Oil  Colors,  London,  and  of  various  clubs,  in- 
cluding the  Century  Association,  the  Union  and  Play- 
ers' clubs.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Coimecticut  branch 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  In  1894  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  Mr.  Harrisou 
the  degree  of  doctorof  sciences.  He  has  also  received 
medals  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  IMunich,  Bru.ssels,  Phila- 
delphia, Dresden,  etc.  While  establishing  his  home 
in  Paris,  Mr.  Harrison  has  made  many  visits  to 
America,  spending  considerable  time  on  each  occa- 
sion aud  holding  exhibitions  of  his  works  iu  New 
York,  Philadelphia  aud  Chicago.  He  passed  much 
time  iu  earlier  years  iu  Brittany  in  intimacy  with 
Jules  Bastien- Lepage.  During  the  wiuters  for  several 
years  he  has  had  a  large  class  of  students  in  Paris, 
which  numbers  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
younger  men.  Although  demonstrating  his  ability 
to  paint  in  many  directions,  it  is  mainly  by  reason  of 
his  great  power  as  a  painter  of  the  sea  that  Harrison's 
reputation  stands,  aud  in  this  work  none  approach 
him  in  the  delineation  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
movement  and  color  of  wave  forms  under  remarkable 
sky  effects.  His  representative  works  include:  "Au 
bords  de  la  Mer"  aud  "Shipwrecked,  Coast  of  Brit- 
tany" (1881);  "Harbor  of  Coucarneau,"  "Pebbly 
Beach"  aud  "  Breton  Garden  "  (1884);  "  En  Arcadie  " 
(1885),Lu.\embourg Gallery, Paris;  "N3'mpli,"  Royal 
Museum,  Dresden;  "  Les  Amateurs,"  Chicago  Art  In- 
.stitute;  "Twilisht"  (1884),  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
St.  Louis,  aud  "TL,andscape  "  (1897),  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  San  Francisco. 

HARBISON  (Lovell)  Birge,  artist,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1854,  sou  of  Apollos 
Wolcott  and  Margaret  (Belden)  Harri.son.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education, 
and  in  1876  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  entered  the  atelier  of  Carolus 
Duran.  Two  years  later  he  en- 
tered the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
aud  studied  under  Alexandre 
Cabanel  for  four  years.  Going  to 
Pont-Aven,  Brittany,  he  painted 
his  first  important  picture,  "No- 
vember," which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  of  1S82,  and  which  was 
purchased  on  varnishing  daj-  by  ; 
the  French  governmeut.  The  fol- 
lowing year  his  health  broke 
down,  and  he  spent  several  years 
iu  travel,  twice  circumnavigating 
the  globe.  While  remaining  for 
some  time  in  Ceylou,  Australia, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  California 
and  Arizona,  he  produced  a 
series  of  illustrated  articles  for  "  Harpers',"  "  Scrib- 
ner's, "  and  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  but  did  very  little 
painting.  In  1885  he  exhibited  "The  Surprise"  at  the 
Paris  Salon.  Having  regained  his  health,  he  settled 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal,  iu  1890,  aud  painted  theie  for 
five  yeai-s,  making  occasional  trips  to  Paris.  He 
finally  left  California  in  1896,  and  removed  to  Ply- 
mouth, IMass.,  where  for  the  last  few  years  he  has 
devoted  himself  largely  to  the'stndy  of  winter  land- 
scapes. Early  in  his  artistic  career  he  painted  figures 
in  the  open  air,  but  gradually  drifted  into  the  pro- 
duction of  landscapes,  pure  aud  simple.  His  work 
is  marked  by  a  love  of  evanescent  effects — moon- 
rise  over  a  mysterious,  shadowy  landscape;  winter 
twilight  .after  snow;  the  harbor  ice  in  moonlight — 
these  are  among  the  subjects  which  find  expres- 
sion througb  his  art,  and  a  commonplace  New  Eng- 
land village,  with  its  prim  houses,  rendered  by  him, 
is  poetic  and  charming.  Among  his  important 
paintings  are:   "The  Return  of  the  Mayflower"; 
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"  Moon  rise  off  Santa  Barbara,"  Paris  exposition 
(1900);  "  Moonlight  on  tbe  Snow  "  (1899);  "  Winter 
Sunrise  in  New  England  "  (1900),  and  "  Morning  on 
Eel  liiver."  Mr.  Harrisoais  represented  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Marseilles,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1889; 
the  unique  medal  at  the  Columbian  exposition  of 
1893,  and  a  medal  at  Buffalo  (Pan-American  exposi- 
tion). He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists;  Players'  Club;  Century  Club;  Old  Colony 
Club;  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  mar- 
ried: first,  in  1883,  in  London,  to  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  John  Ritchie,  of  Melbourne,  Australia;  second, 
to  Jennie  S. ,  daughter  of  A.  M.  Harrison,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

GUY,  Seymour  Joseph.,  artist,  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  Kent,  England,  Jan.  16,  1834,  son  of 
Frederick  Bennett  and  Jane  (Delver)  Guy.  He  was 
educated  at  a  day-school  in  Surrey,  under  an  excel- 
lent teacher.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  was 
told  by  his  guardian  to  consider  what  trade  he  would 
follow.  He  chose  to  be  either  a  civil  engineer  or  an 
artist.  Neither  of  these  professions  met  his  guar- 
dlan'.s  views,  and  by  way  of  assisting  him  in  his 
choice  he  was  allowed  no  pocket  money  until  he  had 
made  a  decision.  Nothing  daunted  he  took  up  sign- 
writing,  and  earned  money  enough  to  purchase  all 
the  art  materials  he  needed  for  practice.  At  fifteen 
he  was  apprenticed  in  the  oil  and  color  trade  for 
seven  years;  but,  after  becoming  his  own  master,  he 
was  articled,  in  1847,  to  Ambrosini  Jerome,  a  Lon- 
don portrait  painter.  He  made  many  copies  of  old 
masters  and  painted  portraits  with  much  success  in 
London,  until  1854,  when  he  came  to  America.  Since 
that  time  his  style  of  work  has  entirely  changed. 
He  has  painted  many  genre  pictures  of  domestic  life 
and  of  figures  out-of-doors,  and  gives  great  care  to 
every  detail,  yet  with  such  art  that  the  painting  does 
not  appear  labored.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  can- 
dle-light effects,  and  has  studied  the  problems  of  ar- 
tificial light  scientifically.  Among  his  portraits  are 
those  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  (first  of  that  name);  Mrs. 
Philip  Van  Volkenburgh;  Daniel  A.  Heald;  Mrs. 
Hart,  mother  of  William  and  James  Hart,  and  Miss 
Mary  Banks;  andamong  the  genre  paintings:  "Mak- 
ing a  Train,"  owned  by  W.  L.  Elkins;  "  The  New 
Story,"  owned  by  Andrew  Carnegie;  "Mother  and 
Child,"  owned  by  John  S.  Kennedy;  "  Taking  a 
Rest";  "The  Orange  Girl,"  and  "Look,  Mamma!  " 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design; 
Artists'  Fund  Society,  and  the  Artists'  Mutual  Aid 
Society,  in  all  of  which  he  has  held  office.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Century  Association. 

FRENCH,  Frank,  wood  engraver,  was  born  at 
Loudon,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  May  22,  1850, 
son  of  Hiram  and  Lydia  Wolcott  (Bachelder) 
French,  natives  of  the  same  town.  His  first  ancestor 
in  this  country,  Lieut.  William  French,  of  Halstead, 
Essex,  England,  and  of  Norman  descent,  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts  in  1635  in  the  ship  Defence,  em- 
barking at  London.  He  settled  in  Cambridge,  his 
home  lot  being  on  Dunster  street.  Mr.  French's 
mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  and  was  descendetl  also  from  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachiler,  first  minister  of  Hampton,  N.H.,  a  Puri- 
tan clergyman  of  great  influence.  He  was  noted 
not  only  for  bis  preaching,  but  also  for  his  fine 
features,  large  and  penetrating  eyes,  and  gravity  of 
manner,  characteristics  that  still  appear  among  his 
descendants,  and  were  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  Webster,  John  G.  Whitticr  and  his  sister, 
Elizabeth,  Caleb  Cushing  and  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den.    Samuel  French,  father  of  Hiram,  was  town 


clerk  of  Loudon  for  sixteen  years,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  for  eighteen,  and  sheriff  for  a 
long  period.  For  two  years  he  represented  the  town 
in  the  legislature,  and  also  served  as  judge  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor.  The  desire  to  become 
an  artist  was  awakened  in  Frank  French  when  he 
was  a  mere  child,  and  with  the  help  of  a  sister,  he 
began  to  make  pencil  copies  of  pictures  and  natural 
objects.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  obtained  a 
set  of  wood  engraver's  tools,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Henry  W.  Herrick  in  two  weeks'  time 
produced  some  very  creditable  work,  which  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester (N.  H.),  '■  Weeklj;  Mirror  and  Farmer."  A 
commission  to  engrave  illustrations  of  fine  stock 
and  prize  poultry  for  that  journal  followed,  and 
later  several  Boston  publishers  employed  his  ser- 
vices, in  1870  he  decided  to  make  wood  engrav- 
ing his  profession,  and  in  1872  removed  to  New 
York  city  under  engagement  bj'  the  American  Tract 
Society. "  Two  years  later  he  began  working  inde- 
pendently, and  five  years  later  became  associated 
with  John  G.  Smithwick  in  a  general  engraving 
business,  a  number  of  men  who  were  subsequently 
prominent  in  this  branch  of  art  being  their  as.sistants. 
Since  the  dissolution  of  this  partnership,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  French  has  been 
an  independent  worker,  contributing  to  the  "  Cen- 
tury "  and  "  Scribner's  "  mag- 
azines and  to  volumes  by  va- 
rious authors.  He  drew  and 
engraved  the  illustrations  to 
"  Home  Fairies  and  Heart 
Flowers"  (1881),of  which  book 
he  was  also  the  author.  The 
poems  accompanying  the  pic 
tures  were  written  by  Mis 
Margaret  E.  Saugster.  He  has 
also  contributed  to  "Scribnei's 
Magazine  "  several  articles,  the 
illustrations  to  which  were  orig 
inal  and  were  engraved  by 
him.  These  are:  ""Wood  En- 
gravers in  Camp"  (1889);  "A 
Dav  with  a  Countrv  Doctor  " 
(1890);"A  NewEngfandFarm" 
(1893) ; '  'Country  Roads"(1896), 
and  "  Trees  "  (1900).  Besides 
engravings  of  original  designs, 
he  has  exhibited  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors,  in- 
cluding portraits,  two  of  which,  of  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Joy,  of  St.  Louis  (1900)  and  of  William  Toothe,  Esq. 
(1900),  are  excellent  examples  of  his  skill  with  the 
brush.  !Mr.  French  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Wood  Engravers,  and  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  chosen  to  select  and  superintend  the 
making  of  a  "Portfolio  of  Proofs,"  consisting  of 
examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  members.  He 
also  served  on  the  jury  for  etchings  and  engravings 
at  the  Columbian  exposition,  receiving  a  medal  at 
that  time,  and  on  a  jury  to  select  the  etchings  and 
engravings  sent  to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900.  For 
etchings  shown  at  the  Pan-American  exposition,  at 
Buffalo,  1901,  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club  and  Artists'  Fund  So- 
ciety. He  was  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April 
22,  1875,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  William  and  Rosina 
(Shaw)  Hendricks.    They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

COX,  Louise  Howland  (King),  artist,  was 
bom  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  23,  1865,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  C.  King.  Removing  to  New  York  city.  Miss 
King  studied  at  the  Acadeniy  of  Design  in  1882, 
and  later  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  under  Kenyon 
Cox,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1892.  She  was 
for  some, time  occupied  with  decorative  work, 
chiefly  designing  for  stained  glass.     Her  first  im- 
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portant  paiiitiug  was  "  The  Lotus  Eaters, "  exhibited 
at  tlie  Natioual  Academy  of  Design,  1887,  at  tbe 
Paris  Exposition,  1889,  and  at  the  Cohimbian  Ex- 
position, 1893.  She  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  iu  1893,  on  llie  merits 
of  a  picture  entitled  "  Psyche,"  and  since  that  time 
she  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  its  exhibi- 
tions. She  also  exhibits  at  the  Natioual  Academy, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fiue  Arts,  the  Archi- 
tectural League  and  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Mrs.  Cox 
took  the  third  Hallgarteu  prize  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  1897,  with  '  'Pomona, "  and  she  received 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  for  a 
portrait  of  her  little  sou,  "  Leonard."  Among  other 
pictures  are  "  The  Fates  "  (1894) ;  "Angiola"  (1897)  ; 
•'The  Rose"  (1898);  "  Rosalys  "  (1898),  and  "Ma- 
donna "  (1900).  Her  paintings  are  highly  decorative 
in  composition  and  effective  in  color,  and  are  notable 
for  their  beauty  of  form. 

MORAN,  Edward,  artist,  was  born  at  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  England,  Aug.  19,  1829,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Hickson)  Moran.  His  father 
was  a  hand-loom  weaver,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
himself  was  put  to  the  loom,  but  took  little  interest 
in  his  work.  A  neighbor,  who  was  a  Frenchman, 
possessed  great  skill  in  cut- 
ting figures  from  piiper  and 
gave  the  boy  lessons.showing 
him  also  how  to  utilize  these 
in  stencilling  indoor  decora- 
tions. As  a  natural  result 
Edward  Jloran  made  draw- 
ings upon  everything  within 
reach,  even  the  white  cloth 
upon  his  loom,  and  was 
dismissed,  with  a  gentle  rep- 
rimand. In  1844  the  fam- 
ily, including  six  children, 
emigrated  to  Maryland,  and 
all  who  were  able  to  earn  a 
living  resumed  their  occupa- 
tion of  weaving.  ButEdward 
finally  rebelled,  and  walking 
to  Philadelphia,  found  em- 
ployment in  a  cabinet- mak- 
er's shop.  He  engaged  in 
various  trades,  but  spent 
his  leisure  time  in  drawing 
and  painting.  Entering  the 
studio  of  James  Hamilton  he  soon  gained  greater 
freedom  iu  the  use  of  colors,  and  began  to  ac- 
quire a  style  of  his  own.  He  opened  a  modest 
studio,  and  was  able  to  earn  a  little  money  by  draw- 
ing on  stone  for  a  lithographer,  but  the  struggle  for 
existence  was  so  hard  that  IMoran  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  loom,  when  a  former  employer  came  to 
his  assistance  and  interested  several  gentlemen  in 
him,  one  of  whom,  Harrison  Earle,  gave  the  artist 
his  first  commission.  The  Moran  family  now  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  the  younger  brothers, 
one  by  one,  became  the  pupils  of  Edward.  In  1861 
he  went  to  London  with  his  brother  Thomas,  and 
spent  several  months  in  studying  the  masterpieces  in 
the  National  Gallery,  a  number  of  wliich  he  copied. 
From  1862  until  1869  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  central  figure  of  the  Bohemian  Council,  a 
group  of  actors,  literary  men  and  musicians,  includ- 
ing Joseph  Jefferson,  Louis  James,  F.  F.  Mackey, 
Barton  .Hill,  Couldock,  Craig,  A.  Everly  and  T. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Moran  was  for  a  time  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  slighting  treatment  local 
artists  received  from  its  directors,  refused  for  several 
years  to  contribute  to  its  annual  exhibitions.  In 
1868  he  sent  four  pictures,  selecting  what  had  been 
praised  as  his  most  creditable  efforts,  but  he  did  not 


consider  that  they  had  been  properly  and  fairly 
hung,  and  on  "varnishing  day"  he  removed  one 
canvas  from  its  frame  and  covered  the  others  with 
a  temporary  glaze.  To  punish  him  the  pictures  were 
placarded  to  the  effect  that  they  had  beeu  defaced 
by  the  artist  after  they  were  placed  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  people  flocked  to  see  them.  The  news- 
papers of  the  city  and  the  public  generally,  sided 
with  Moran,  and  they  were  purchased  by  Matthew 
Baird.  who  exhibited  them  as  the  "  expatriated 
pictures,"  thus  giving  the  painter  tlie  best  po.ssible 
advertisement.  Iu  1872  he  removed  to  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  but  before  leaving  he  held  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  for  the  benetit  of  the  sufferei-s  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  war.  For  this  exliibit  he  pub- 
lished Ihetirst  illustrated  catalogue  printed  in  this 
country,  the  illustrations  being  drawn  by  him  on- 
stone,  and  he  painted  a  special  picture,  "Relief 
Ship  Entering  Havre,"  which  tlie  Union  League 
Club  of  Philadelphia  bought  for  $800.  In  1878 
Moran  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  spending  most 
of  his  time  in  Paris,  until  1880,  wlien  he  settled  in 
New  York  citj'.  His  works,  chiefly  marines,  and  in 
both  oil  and  water  colors,  include:  "View  on  Dela- 
ware Bay  "  (1867);  "Evening  on  Vineyard  Sound  " 
(1867);  "Coast  Scene  Near  Digby"  (1868);  "De- 
parture of  the  United  States  Fleet  for  Port  Roval " 
(1868);  "Pinchyn  Castle,  North  Wales  (1867); 
"  Launchins  of  the  Lifeboat  "  (1865);  "  Moonrise  at 
Nahanf"(1867);  "After  a  Gale"  (1869);  "  Ou  the 
Narrows"  (1873);  "  The  Lord  Staying  the  Waters" 
(1867);  "  Commerce  of  Nations  Paying  Tribute  to 
Liberty"  (1880);  "  Young  Americans  Out  on  a  Holi- 
day" (188"3);  "Life  Saving  Patrol";  "  New  Jersey 
Coast"  (1889);  "Melodies  of  the  Sea"  (1890),  and 
"  South  Coast  of  England  "  (1900).  A  series  of  liis- 
torical  paintings,  thirteen  in  number,  two  of  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  exposition  (1893), 
was  completed  in  1899.  These  represent  thirleen 
epochs  in  the  marine  history  of  America,  from  the 
landing  of  Leif  Ericksou  in  1001  to  the  return  of 
Adm.  Dewey  iu  1899.  The  scheme  was  a  novel  one, 
the  artist  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  and  not 
only  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  marine  painter, 
hut  created  an  imperishable  monument  for  himself. 
Many  critics  consider  the  first  in  order,  "  The  Ocean, 
the  Highway  of  All  Nations,"  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  the  series.  He  was  married,  first,  in  18o9,  to 
Elizabeth  McManes,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Leon 
and  Percy,  who  are  well  known  as  figure  painters. 
He  was  married,  second,  in 
1869,  to  Annette,  daughter  of 
Selon  and  JIarie  Parmentier, 
andgrauddaughter  of  the  noted 
scientist, Selon  Parmentier,  who 
introduced  the  potato  into 
France,  and  was  decorated  by 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, and  honored  by  a  statue 
erected  in  his  native  towc,  Bor- 
deaux. Mr.  Moran  died  in 
New  York  city,  June  9,  1901. 
MORAN,  lieon,  artist, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.4,lS64,  son  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  (McManes)  Moran. 
He  studied  at  home  under  his 
father  and  in  England  and 
France  in  1878,  later  also  at  the 
Natioual  Academy.  He  opened 
a  studio  iu  New  York  in  1880,and  exhibited  paintings 
at  the  Natioual  Academy,  which  placed  him  among 
the  popular  representatives  of  his  profession.  His 
works  include:  "Bordersof  theMarne"(1881);"Feed- 
ingtheFowls"(1883);  "Mountebanks"(1883);  "Duel," 
"An  Amateur,"  "Outpost"  (1884);  "Waylaid" 
(1885);  "Interrupted  Conspiracy  "(1886);  "An  Idyl," 
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"Eel-Fishing,"  and  "Intercepted  Despatches"; 
"Madonna  and  Child  "(1898);  "  Between  Two  Fives" 
(1901),  and  "Dad's  Wish"  (1901).  He  received  a 
gold  medal  in  1893  from  the  Art  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia for  his  water-color,  "  My  Country  Cousin." 
He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Amencan  Water-Color  So- 
ciety. He  was  married,  in  1892,  to  Helen,  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  Nevett  Steele,  rector  of  Trinity  Church. 

MOBAN,  Peter,  paiiiter  and  etcher,  was  born 
in  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  March  4,  1843  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Hickson)  Moran.  At  the  age 
of  three  he  was  brought  to  America  by  liis  parents, 
and  when  sixteen  years  old  w-as  apprenticed  b3'  liis 
father  to  learn  the  trade  of  litliostrapliic  printing  in 
Philadelphia.  He  gave  it  up  after  a  short  time  to 
devote  himself  to  painting,  and  in  la59  became  the 
pupil  of  his  brothers,stud\'ing  landscape  paintingwith 
Thomas  and  marine  painting  with  Edward.  Find- 
ing that  animal  painting  was  his  forte,  he  began  to 
study  Lambiuet's  works,  and  afterwards  those  of 
Troyon  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  also  grounding  himself 
thoroughly  in  animal  anatomy;  meantime  he  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  scene  painter  and  as  an 
actor  of  small  parts  with  Jlrs.  John  Drew  in  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre.  In  1863  he  went  to  London  to 
study  Landseer  and  other  English  masters,  and  in 
the  foUowingyear  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  has  since  followed  his  chosen  profession.  Among 
his  first  productions  was  a  large  animal  painting 
which  lie  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  exhi- 
bition, where,  before  the  public  opening,  "it  was 
bought  by  Jlatthew  Baldwin,  of  that  city.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Artists'  Fund  So- 
ciety, and  iu  1868  of  the  Pennsjdvauia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Peter  Moran  lias  never  been  connected 
■with  any  particular  school  of  painting;  a  close 
student  of  nature,  his  pictures  are  truthfully  com- 
posed, fine  in  tone,  and  are  executed  with  much 
feeling.  Among  his  more  important  works  are: 
"The  Thunder  Storm"  (1873);  "A  Fog  on  the  Sea 
Shore,"  and  "Troublesome  Models"  (1874);  "The 
Settled  Rain  ";  "A  Sunny  Slope,"  and  "  The  Return 
of  the  Herd"  (1875),  the  latter  receiving  a  medal  at 
the  Centennial  exhibition;  "Sand  Hills,  Atlantic 
City,"  and  "  The  Return  from  the  Market  "  (1876); 
"  Spring,"and  "Twilight — Sheep  Returning  Home  " 
(1877);  "Stream  Through  the  Meadow";  "Country 
Smithy,"  and  "Near  the  Sea"  (1880);  "Corral, 
New  Mexico";  "Pasture  Land,"  and  "Going  to 
the  Hunt"  (1881);  "Snake  Dance  at  Walpe";  "Har- 
vesters," and  ""The  Challenge"  (1883);  "  Down  the 
Arroj'a  to  Santa  Fe";  "Wolves  on  the  Bufffalo 
Trail,"  and  "Pueblo  of  Zea"  (1883);  "Scout  on  the 
Teton  Basin,"  and  "  Santa  Barbara  Mission"  (1884); 
"Noonda}'";  "On  the  Downs,"  and  "The  Stable 
Door  "  (1886).  Since  1875  Mr.  Slorau  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  etching,  and  has  reached 
the  first  rank  in  that  branch  of  art;  he  received 
a  medal  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  for  a  set  of 
fifteen  etchings  of  animal  subjects  on  copper.  Since 
then  he  has  issued  more  than  300  signed  plates,  in- 
cluding many  of  Western  subjects.  He  has  con- 
tributed etchings  and  paintings  in  water-colors  to 
the  American  Water-Color  Society  and  other  exhi- 
bitions. His  etching,  "  Chariot  Race  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,"  executed  in  conjunction  with  S.  J.  Ferris, 
is  a  masteriDiece,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  kind  produced  in  America. 
Mr.  Moran  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
of  Etchers;  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club, 
and  was  for  eight  years  vice-president;  isamember  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Sketch  Club  and  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Etchers.  He  was  married,  in  1867,  to 
Emily,  daughter  of  James  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  he  had  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Charles. 
Mrs.   Moran  was  her  husband's  pupil,  and  has  pro- 


duced a  large  number  of  etchings  noticeable  for 
boldness  of  line  and  picturesque  effect. 

FOSTER,  Ben,  artist,  wsis  born  at  North  Anson, 
Soruerset  co.,  Me.,  July  31,  1853,  son  of  Paulinus 
Mayhew  and  Lydia  Ring  (Hutcliius)  Foster.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer  and  for  one  term  president  of 
the  state  senate  of  Maine,  and  was  descended  from 
John  Foster,  Sr.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Marie, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Tompkins,  who  came  to  New 
England  iu  the  Trnelove  in  1635.  His  gieat  grand- 
father, Sanmel  Foster,  was  a  corporal  in  Capt. 
Dexter's  company.  Col.  Angel's  Rhode  Island  bat- 
talion, during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  directly 
related  to  Thomas  Slayhew,  once  owner  of  JNIartha's 
Vineyard,  NantQciet,  and  the  islands  lying  between; 
to  Isaac  AUeitou,  fifth  signer  of  the  Mayflower  com- 
pact, and  to  Robert  Cushman,  who  came  overin  the 
Fortune  in  1631.  Mrs.  Foster's  grandfather,  Capt. 
Samuel  Hutchius,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Mr.  Foster  developed  a  love  for  art  at  an  early 
age,  and  has  painted  more  or  less  since  he  was  eight- 
een. When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  was  employed  iu  mer- 
cantile business  until  he  was  about  thirty,  when  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  art.  After  studying 
under  Abbott  Thayer  and  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  he  went  to  Paris  in  1886,  and  continued  his 
studies  under  Olivier  Mer- 
son,  Aime  Morot  and  Harry 
Thompson.  He  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  there,  and  since  his 
return  to  New  York  city  in 
1887  has  been  regularly  rep- 
resented iu  the  exhibitions. 
He  received  medals  on  four 
oil  paintings  shown  at  the 
World's  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, and  a  prize  for  a  water- 
colorpaintingshown  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  1895.  He  has 
given  mtich  attention  to  the 
painting  of  landscapes  and 
sheep,  but  his  favorite  sub- 
jects are  night  effects  and 
woodland  scenes,  and  his 
compositions  are  marked  by 
a  large  feeling  of  unity.  Poetical  in  aspect,  his 
pictures  contain  sterling  qualities  of  color  drawing 
and  construction.  He  attributes  his  success  to 
that  diligence  which  is  prompted  only  by  love  for 
one's  chosen  profession.  His  studio  is  in  New  York 
city.  Among  his  more  important  works  are:  "  A 
Dreary  Road";  "  Fontainebleau  Forest";  "AMaine 
Hillside";  "  First  Days  of  Spring";  "  All  in  a  jMisty 
Moonshine";  "A  Windy  Night";  "  The  Evening 
Star";  "Now  the  Day  is  Over,"  in  oil  colors;  also 
"The  Day  Is  Done,"  "The  Shepherd,"  "The 
Swineherd"  and  "The  Laggard,"  in  water-colors. 
He  is  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign; a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists; 
the  New  York  Water-Color  Club;  Reform  Club; 
Lotus  Club  and  National  Arts  Club.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club  and  the  Montreal  Art  Association.  His  oil 
painting,  "  Lulled  by  a  Murmuring  Stream,"  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  French  government  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg gallery,,  and  only  one  other  American  artist 
living  in  this  country,  Winslow  Homer,  received  this 
honorable  distinction.  In  the  autumn  of  1900  he  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  and  the  prize  of  $1,000  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  for  his  canvas, 
entitled  "Misty  Moonlight,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1901 
the  Webb  prize  for  the  most  meritorious  landscape  in 
the  Society  of  American  Artists'  exhibition  painted 
by  an  American. 
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CUUKCH,  Frederick  Stuart,  artist,  was  born 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Micb.,  Dec.  1,  1842,  son  of 
Thomsis  B.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Church,  both  from 
New  England  stock.  Except  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  during  which  he  served  in  the  civil  war  as 
a  private,  Mr.  Church  was  engaged  in  business 
until  he  was  tweuty-six,  when  he  found  himself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  career  of  an  artist.  His 
training  was  begun  at  the  Chicago  Academy  with 
Walter  Shirlaw,  and  continued  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy, New  York  city,  under  Prof.  'Wilmarth,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  winter  courses  altogether;  but  his 
development  has  been  of  the  most  independent  sort, 
gaining  character  through  persistent  study  of  nature, 
and  growing  in  individuality  under  his  untiring 
efforts  to  e.Kpress  the  countless  shapes  suggested  by 
his  fertile  fancy.  His  first  popularity  was  gained 
by  his  drawings  in  black  and  white,  always  original 
in  conception  and  treatment;  his  more  serious  work 
in  oil  and  in  water-color  following  these  successes 
shows  in  a  multitude  of  ingenious  conceits  the  grace 
and  beauty  with  which  he  invests  the  most  fantastic 
design.  His  pictures  are  marked  by  much  charm  of 
color,  the  delicate  hues  being  woven  into  a  thor- 
oughly harmonious  ensemble,  by  charm,  of  pose  in 
the  figures  and  by  the  decorative  effect  of  the  com- 
position. "UnaandtheLion," 
"  The  Lion  in  Love  "  and 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast"  are 
familiar  examples  of  his  grace- 
ful realization  of  purelj'  fanci- 
ful themes.  He  paints  animals 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subjects,  however  unreal- 
istic the  treatment  may  be. 
Mr.  Church  also  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  an  originaletcher. 
Among  his  more  important 
paintings  are:  "  Sea  Princess," 
"Back  from  the  Beach"  (1879); 
"  Musk  Rats'  Nest  "  (1880); 
_  "The  Fog" (1881);  "A  Willing 
=  Captive"  (1883);  "Retaliation" 
(1884);  "Peacocks  in  theSnow" 
(1885);  "The  Sorceress";  "Pe- 
gasus Captured";  "Witch's 
Daughter";  "  Pandora";  "Sor- 
ceress"; "Viking's  Daughter"; 
"  St.  Cecilia";  "  Knowledge  is 
Power  " ;  "Who  Are  You  ?  " ; 
"Sea  Serpent";  "White  Swans";  "  Evening";  "  Sea 
LiotLs";  "Earth";  "Air";  "Water";  "  Mermaid  and 
Sea  Wolf";  "Madonna  of  the  Sea";  "The  End 
of  Winter";  "Beauty  and  the  Beast";  "Spring 
Song";  "Twilight";  "Shepherdess";  "TheChaf- 
inir  Dish,"  and  "Twilight."  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Water-Color  Society,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Society  of  American 
Artists. 

NOUBSE,    Elizabeth,     artist,    was    bom    at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1860,  daugh- 

ter of  Caleb  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  Le  Breton  (Rogers) 
Nourse.  Her  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
Francis  Nourse,  whose  wife,  Rebecca  (born  at  Tar- 
mouth,  England,  in  1631).  was  hanged  for  a  witch 
at  Salem,  Mass. ,  in  1692.  The  records  of  the  time  say, 
"The  jury,  moved  by  her  iunocense,  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty,  and  the  court  sent  them  out  with 
instructions  toflnd  her  guilty."  Hergreat-grandfather 
Nourse,  was  a  revolutionary  soldier.  Her  father,  a 
native  of  Concord,  Mass. ,  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  a 
banker  in  Cincinnati.  The  daughter  began  her  studies 
in  the  Cincinnati  Art  School  in  1872,  and  was  an 
exhibitor  when  she  went  to  Paris  in  1887.  She  en- 
tered the  Academic  Julian,  studying  under  Bou- 
langer  and  Lefebvre.  and  afterwards  became  a  pupil 
of  Carolus  Duran  and  Henner.  She  made  her  debut 


in  Paris  at  the  Salon  of  tlie  Champs  Elysees  in  1888, 
exhibiting  "A  Mother,"  and  in  the  following  year, 
"Among  Neighbors"  and  "In  the  Sheepfold." 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  1890,  she  has  shown  the  following  paintings  at  its 
exhibitions:  "In  the  Country";  "The  Last  Bit" 
(1890);  "  Good  Friday  in  Rome  "  ;  "  The  Pardon  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assis'i"  (1891);  "  P'amily  Repose"; 
"  The  Morning  Toilet "  (1892);  "In  the  Church  of 
Volendara"  (Holland);  "On  the  Banks  at  Volen- 
dam";  "The  Luncheon"  (1892);  "In  the  Fields" 
(1894);  "The  First  Communion  "  (1895);  "Grand- 
father's Feast";  "A  Humble  Household";  "Mother 
and  Babe"  (1897);  "Motherhood";  "In  the  Pas- 
ture "  ;  "  Under  Shelter  "  ;  "  Thirst "  (1898);  "  The 
Watch";  "Midsummer"  (1899).  She  has  also 
produced  a  number  of  portraits  in  oil,  pastel  and 
water-color,  besides  medallions  in  bas  relief  and 
miniatures.  Her  paintings,  well  conceived  and  solid 
in  execution,  are  marked  by  great  variety  in  com- 
position and  handling.  Miss  Nourse  has  taken 
medals  at  Chicago  (1893);  at  Carthage (1897);  a  gold 
medal  at  Nashville  (1898),  and  a  silver  medal  at  the 
Paris  exposition  (1900).  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Art  Association,  Paris;  Women's  Art 
Club,  New  York  city,  and  an  associate  member  of 
the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  She  was  elected 
societaire  in  1901,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Beaux  Arts  in  any  of  its  sections. 

HOMEB,  Winslow,  artist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1836,  son  of  Charles  Savage  and 
Henrietta  M.  (Benson)  Homer,  and  descendant  of 
Capt.  John  Homer,  of  Boston,  1670;  the  Bensons 
were  among  the  settlers  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  and 
like  the  Homers,  they  are  a  long-lived  and  vigorous 
race.  When  Winslow  Homer  was  six  years  of  age 
the  family  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  about  that 
time  he  began  to  make  drawings  in  crayon  and  pen- 
cil, many  of  the  latter  adorning  school  books  to  the 
displeasure  of  his  teachers.  In  1854  his  father  ap- 
prenticed him  to  a  lithographer  in  Boston,  with 
whom  he  remained  two  years,  proving  so  satisfactory 
that  the  bonus  of  $300  usually  demanded  of  appren- 
tices was  remitted.  Having  more  skill  than  the  other 
employees  he  was  given  original  work  to  do,  including 
title-pages  for  sheet  music,  published  by  Oliver  Dit- 
son,  and  a  group  of  the  members  of  the  state  senate. 
On  completing  his  apprenticeship  lie  took  a  room  in 
Ballou's  "Pictorial"  building,  and  began  an  inde- 
pendent career,  his  first  production  being  a  street 
scene  in  Boston.  In  1859  he  settled  in  New  York 
city,  opening  a  studio  in  Nassau  street.  He  took 
lessons  in  painting  from  Frederick  Rondel,  an  artist 
of  some  note,  and  attended  a  night  school  at  the 
Academy  of  Design,  then  in  Thirteenth  street.  In  1861 
he  was  commissioned  to  make  sketches  of  scenes  at 
the  inaugural  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  at  the  front,  for 
"  Harper's  Weekly,"  and  crossed  the  Potomac  with 
the  first  volunteers.  Subsequent  visits  were  made, 
independently,  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in 
1863  Mr.  Homer  e::hibited  two  pictures  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  "The  First  Goose  at  Yorktown" 
and  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  which  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  visitors  to  the  gal- 
leries and  elicited  praise  for  their  faithfulness  to  life. 
They  were  followed,  in  1865,  by  "Prisoners  at  the 
Front,"  in  which  the  figures  were  portraits,  and 
this,  with  others,  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1867.  He  spent  the  year  1867  in  Paris,  studying 
from  models,  but  without  instruction,  unless  the  in- 
direct influence  of  John  La  Farge  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, his  friendship  and  work  giving  Homer  a  de- 
cided impulse.  He  returned  to  New  York  city  in 
1868,  and  in  1882  removed  to  his  present  home  at 
Scarboro,  Me.  His  "Snap  the  Whip"  and  "The 
American  Type ' '  were  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
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exhibition,  Philadelpliia,  1876,  and  "Snap  the 
Whip  "  and  the  "  Country  Schoolroom  "  at  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1877.  In  her  work,  "Six  Painters," 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  states  that  his  work 
was  much  noticed  in  Paris  on  account  of  its  national 
flavor,  and  "much  praised  by  critics  who  saw  its 
technical  shortcomings,  but  forgave  them  because 
of  the  genuine  transatlantic  seulinient  that  was  ex- 
pressed." Of  these  and  other  early  works  the  same 
writer  has  said:  "  Looking  back  at  them  to-day  they 
seem  most  remarkable  for  their  revelation  of  a  bold, 
unguided  effort  to  paint  outdoor  nature  as  it  actually 
appears,  and  to  translate  its  broad  effects  rather  than 
its  details.  Crude,  harsh  and  awkward  though  they 
were,  there  was  the  true  breath  of  life  in  them  all, 
an  accent  in  every  line  and  tone  which  proved 
that  they  had  been  painted  face  to  face  with  facts. 
I  think  we  must  place  Winslow  Homer  first  in  time 
among  the  many  real  outdoor  painters  of  landscape 
whom  we  have  to-day,  and  certainly  he  was  the  first 
among  our  outdoor  painters  of  the  figure."  Among 
his  early  canvases  were  several  depicting  negro  life,  a 
line  of  genre  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  successful: 
"Eating  Watermelon"  and  "The  Cotton  Pick- 
ers "  being  two  of  them.  About  1880  he  exhibited  a 
series  of  water-colors,  marine  studies,  some  made  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  which  were  so  strong,  so  broad,  so 
rich  in  color,  that  they  marked  a  departure  in  his 
methods.  After  visits  to  England  and  the  West 
Indies,  Homer  exhibited  other  water-colors,  figure 
pieces'  chiefly,  in  1883,  which  were  still  stronger, 
though  simple  in  treatment,  and  for  the  first  time 
showed  a  regard  for  composition.  Among  these 
were  "A  Voice  from  the  Cliffs";  "Tynemouth"; 
"Inside  the  Bar";  the  "Coming  Storm,"  and 
"Norther;  Key  West."  Among  later  works  are: 
"Life  Line,"  (1884);  "Eight  Bells"  (1885);  "Fog 
off  the  Banks "  (1886);  "  Undertow "  (1887),  and 
' '  High  Seas  "  (1894).  The  originality  of  his  treat- 
ment, the  marked  individuality  of  his  style,  and  the 
robust,  vigorous  character  of  his  interpretations  en- 
title him  to  the  highest  place  in  our  native  art;  he 
seizes  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  whatever  it  may  be, 
wtih  a  sort  of  grip  that  does  not  relax  until  he  has 
imparted  that  spirit  to  his  pictorial  creation.  Mr. 
Homer  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1864,  and  an  academician  in 
1865.  He  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Columbian 
exposition,  1893,  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position, 1900. 

NETTIiETON,  Walter  Eben,  artist,  was  born 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  19, 1861,  son  of  William 
Alfred  and  Eliza  Lyman  (Tliomson)  Nettleton.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  is  of  Huguenot  descent.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Norton,  emi- 
giated  from  London  to  this  country  in  1639.  and 
settled  at  Guilford,  Conn.  In  infancy  Walter  was 
taken  to  Germany,  where  his  father,  who  was  a 
manufacturer,  had  business  interests,  and  there  he 
passed  his  early  childhood.  On  their  return  to  the 
United  States  his  parents  settled  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  which  has  since  been  the  artist's  home.  The 
sou  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  New  Haven,  and,  after  a  year's  experience 
in  business  life  in  a  Bridgeport  factory,  entered 
Yale  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1883, 
receiving  oration  rank.  Several  months  were  then 
devoted  to  European  travel,  when  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  painting  as  a  life  work.  He  en- 
tered the  Academie  Julian,  in  Paris,  and  studied 
with  but  slight  interruption  under  the  French  mas- 
ters, Jules  Lefebvre  and  Gustave  Boulanger,  until 
the  spring  of  1889,  when  he  exhibited  for  the  fin:' 
time  in  the  Salon  and  in  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  that  year  in  Paris.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant exhibitor  at  the  Salon,  where  he  received,  in 
1892,  an ' '  honorable  mention"  for  his  picture  entitled. 
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"  December  Sunshine. "  Mr.  Nettleton  has  also  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  in  New  York,  and  to  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  as  well  as  occasionally  to  exhibitions  in 
Boston,  Chicago  and  the  West.  He  was  represented 
by  six  pictures  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago.  Much  of  his  time  has  been  passed  in 
Brittany,  whence  he  draws  inspiration  for  his  paint- 
ings. Among  his  more  important  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "A  Dark  Interior"  (1888);  "Left  in 
Charge  of  the  Farm  Yard"  (1890);  •;  Watching  for 
Return  of  Fishing  Fleet"  (1891);  "Approach  of 
Harvest  Time  "  and  "  Teasel  Gatherer"  (1892). 

GBOVEB,  Oliver  Dennett,  artist,  was  bom 
at  Eariville,  La  Salle  co..  111.,  Jan.  29,  1861,  son  of 
Alonzo  Jackson  and  Octavia  Elmyra  (Norton) 
Grover,  both  natives  of  Maine.  His  father  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  writer  and  lecturer  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  a  co-laborer  with  and  intimate  friend 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Theodore  Parker, 
Parker  Pillsbury,  John  G.  AVhittier,  and  the  other 
abolitionists  of  that  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Massachusetts  in  1844,  and  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Eariville,  111.,  where  he  began  to  prac- 
tice law  and  continued  his  anti-slavery  work,  main- 
taining later  a  station  on 
the  "underground"  rail- 
way. He  was  active  in 
politics;  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  state, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  for  the 
presidency.  He  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the 
treasury  department  in 
Washington  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the 
civil  war;  but  with  that 
'exception  never  held 
public  office,  although 
twice  nominatedforU.  S. 
senator  and  once  for 
judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois.  Oliver 
D.  Grover  entered  the 
University  of  Chicago  in 
1877,  but  left  at  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year  to  study  art,  and  going 
to  Munich,  Bavaria,  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  following  six  years  were  spent 
there,  and  in  the  art  schools  of  Venice,  Florence 
and  Paris.  The  masters  whose  instruction  and 
influence  were  strongest  and  most  valuable  were 
Duveneck,  the  American  painter,  and  Boulanger 
and  Jean  Paul  Laurens  in  Paris.  In  1885  Mr.  Grover 
opened  a  studio  in  Chicago,  and  in  1887-92  was 
professor  of  painting  in  the  art  institute  of  that  city. 
Portraits  and  figure  compositions  have  occupied  his 
attention  chiefly.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  ex- 
hibitions both  in  Europe  and  America  since  1880, 
when  a  portrait  of  a  lady  was  shown  in  the  Inter- 
national exhibition  at  Munich.  The  picture,  "Thy 
Will  Be  Done,"  was  awarded  the  first  Yerkes  prize 
at  the  World's  Columbian  exposition  in  1893.  Among 
other  important  works  is  a  series  of  eight  large 
panels,  painted  for  thedomeof  the  Branford,  Conn., 
town  library.  These  illustrate  pictorially  the  text 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Book,"  and  in  addition 
there  are  eight  decorative  portraits  of  eminent  poets 
and  writers  of  New  England.  A  decorative  com- 
position in  the  Holy  Angels  Cathedral  in  Chicago 
occupies  a  space  11x125  feet,  and  represents  the 
celestial  choir — the  Holy  Virgin,  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  adoring  angels.     This  is  one  of  the  few 
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modern  pictures  executed  directly  on  the  wall  of  a 
building.  Two  figure  coiupositions  over  the  pros- 
cenium arch  in  Studebaker  hall,  Chicago,  represent 
"Art"  and  "Music"  respectively.  Mr.  Grover  was 
president  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists,  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  the 
Municipal  Art  League  and  Chicago  Art  Associa- 
tion, and  was  chairman  of  the  art  section,  world's 
congresses,  held  in  Chicago  iu  1893.  He  has  always 
been  active  in  athletic  sports;  in  college,  in  base- 
ball and  rowing;  latterly  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
out-of-door  sports  generally.  Mr.  Grover  was  mar- 
ried in  Dfetroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  8,  1887,  to  Louise, 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Therese  (Hellings) 
Rolshoven,  American  citizens  of  German  birth. 

HEALY,  George  Peter  Alexander,  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  15,  1813, 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (Hicks)  Healy.  His  father 
was  a  sailor,  who,  after  numerous  adventurous  ex- 
periences as  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel,  weut 
to  Boston  in  1812.  George  attended  the  public 
school  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  to  copy  all 
the  prints  he  could  find  and  make  likenesses  of  all 
who  would  sit  to  him.  His  first  success  was  a  copy 
on  canvas  of  Guide  Reni's  "Ecce  Homo,"  which 
a  Catholic  priest  purchased  for  $10  and  placed  in  his 
church.  His  earliest  serious  encouragement  came 
to  him  from  Sullj',  who  was  in 
Boston  painting  a  portrait,  and 
who  advised  him  to  make  art 
his  profession.  Seven  years 
later  they  met  in  London, 
where  Healy  was  engaged  on 
a  portrait  of  Audubon,  and 
after  looking  in  silence  at  it. 
Sully  said:  "  Mr.  Healy,  you 
have  no  reason  to  regret  hav- 
ing followed  my  advice."  In 
1831  he  opened  a  studio  inFed- 
eral  street,  Boston,  but  lacked 
sitteis  and  was  unable  to  pay 
his  rent,  until  his  landlord 
came  to  his  rescue  by  order- 
ing portraits  of  two  members 
of  his  family,  which  were  ex- 
hibited and  attracted  some  at- 
tention. Seeing  a  very  charm- 
ing portrait  of  a  lady  by  Sully,  Healy  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  paint  a  woman's  portrait,  but  knew  not 
where  to  find  a  sitter.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
■whose  portrait  he  was  painting,  he  called  on  Mrs.Har- 
rison  Gray  Otis,  the  queen  of  fashion  in  Boston  so- 
ciety. After  examining  his  previous  work,  Mrs.  Otis 
consented  to  sit  to  him,  and  his  success  was  such  that 
from  that  time  he  became  known.  But  in  spite  of  his 
great  natural  facility,  his  one  object  was  tostudy.  In 
Aoril,  1834,  he  secured  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel 
and  while  waiting  in  New  1  ork  for  a  favorable 
wind,  as  was  necessary  in  those  days,  he  called  on 
Prof.  Jlorse,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  Morse,  who  perhaps  did  not  remember 
his  own  career  with  pleasure,  said,  somewhat  bit- 
terly: "So  you  want  to  be  an  artist?  You  won't 
make  your  salt!"  "Then,"  answered  Healy,  "I 
must  take  my  food  without  salt."  Upon  reaching 
Paris  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Baron  Gros,  one  of 
the  first  French  artists  of  his  day.  He  had  not  been 
working  there  many  months  when  he  was  invited 
by  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Faulkner  to  accompany 
them  to  Italy.  There  he  spent  eighteen  months, 
and  thenwent  to  London.  During  his  three  years' 
residence  in  that  city  he  had  as  sitters:  Joseph 
Hume,  the  Radical  member  of  parliament;  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  Faulkner;  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
uncle  to  Queen  Victoria;  Lady  Agnes  Buller,  twin 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland;  Lord  and 
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Lady  Waldegrave;  Audubon,  Prescott,  then  min- 
ister to  England,  and  Gen.  Cass,  minister  to  France. 
Healy  assisted  at  the  festivities  of  Queen  Victoria's 
coronation,  April  25,  1838.  In  the  summer  of  1839 
he  was  recalled  to.  France,  where  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  Slarshal  Soult  and  Louis  Philippe ;  the 
latter  conunissioued  him  to  make  a  copy  of  Stuart's 
Washiugtou,  besides  portraits  of  many  American 
statesmen,  including  tliose  of  Jackson,  Claj',  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  AVebster.  About  this  time  he 
executed  his  two  large  pictures,  "  Webster  replying 
to  Ha3'ne,"  and  "Franklin  before  Louis  XVI.";  the 
"  Franklin  "  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  ex- 
hibition, 1855.  The  revolution  of  1848,  however, 
deprived  Healy  of  his  royal  patron  and  ended  his 
fortune  in  France.  He  had  frequently  returned  to 
this  country  and-had  painted  many  people  of  note, 
making  staunch  friends.  Upon  the  warm  invitation 
of  William  B.  Ogden,  of  Chicago,  he  sailed  for 
America  and  went  to  that  city,  where  he  painted  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  portraits.  Early  in 
1861  he  visited  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  a  witness 
of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  Going  sub- 
sequently to  Washington,  he  had  sittings  from 
Pres.  Lincoln,  Gens.  Grant,  Sherman  and  McClellan, 
Adm.  Porter  and  many  other  celebrities.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  picture 
to  be  called  "The  Peacemakei-s,"  which  was  carried 
out  some  years  later.  It  represented  Lincoln,  Grant, 
Sherman  and  Porter  on  board  the  River  Queen, 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  peace.  This  picture 
was  burned  in  1892,  when  the  Calumet  Club,  of 
Chicago,  was  destroyed.  In  1867  Healy  returned  to 
Europe  and  spent  several  years  in  Rome,  where  he 
painted  Longfellow,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  Princess 
Oldenberg,  then  affianced  to  the  duke  of  Weimar; 
the  princess  (aftei-wards  queen)  of  Roumania;  Liszt, 
and  others.  Returning  to  Paris,  Gambetta  and 
Pres.  Thiers  sat  to  him.  In  1877  he  went  to  Berlin 
and  painted  a  portrait  of  Bismarck.  In  1892  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  married  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paucras,  London,  in  July,  1839,  to  Louisa  Phipps. 
They  had  nine  children.  The  two  eldest  boys  died 
in  childhood.     j\Ir.  Healy  died  Juue  24,  1894. 

PLATT,  Charles  Adams,  landscape  architect 
and  painter,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  16, 
1861,  second  son  of  John  H.  Piatt  and  JIary  Eliza- 
beth Cheney,  his  wife.  His  fatlier  (1805-^7)  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  members  of 
the  New  York  bar,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Slawson,  Hutchins  ifc  Piatt,  and  later  of  the 
firm  of  Hutchins  &  Piatt.  His  grandfather,  William 
Barnes  Piatt,  was  a  prominent  banker  of  Rliinebeck, 
N.  Y. ;  his  great-grandfather,  John,  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  first  of  the  name  in  this 
country,  Richard  Piatt,  was  one  of  the  foimders  of 
Milford,  Conn.,  in  1639.  His  mother,  daughter  of 
George  Wells  Cheney,  a  silk  manufacturer  of  South 
Manchester,  Conn.,  and  Loviua  Wilson,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Cheney,  of  Itoxbury,  JIass.,  1635, 
and  through  her  grandmother,  Electra(Woodbridge) 
Cheney,  from  a  notable  line  of  Puritan  clergymen 
beginning  with  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Stanton, 
England,  first  minister  of  Audover,  JIass.,  and  end- 
ing with  Rev.  Samuel,  first  minister  of  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Charles  Piatt  was  educated  in  private 
schools  in  New  York  city,  and  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  and  the  Art  Students'  League.  In  1882  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  four  years  studying 
in  the  Academic  Julian,  under  Bouguereau  and 
Lefebvre,  and  exhibiting  at  the  Salon.  Returning 
to  New  York  city,  he  has  continued  to  work  and  to 
exhibit,  and  for  several  years  has  practiced  land- 
scape gardening  and  architecture  as  well.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and 
the  Water  Color  Society,  is  an  associate  member  of 
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the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Century  Association  and  Players'  Club,  New 
York  city.  Among  his  works  in  oil  are:  "WinterLand- 
scape";  "Early  Spring "(1884);  "Clouds," awarded 
the  Webb  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists,  1894;  "Farm,  Monte  Mario  "and 
"Snow,"  a  landscape,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
medal  at  Paris,  1900.  He  received  a  medal  at  the  Pan- 
American  exposition,  1901.  Mr.  Piatt  is  also  well 
known  as  an  etcher.  He  was  married  in  Boston,  Mass. , 
July  17, 1893,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hon.  Alpheus 
and  Caroline  (Sumner)  Hardy.  They  have  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

IjAMB,  Joseph.,  artist,  was  born  at  Lewisham, 
Kent,  England,  July  31,  1831,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Clark)  Lamb.  He  was  brought  to  this 
country  in  childhood  by  his  father,  who  was  a  land- 
scape gardener,  and  came  to  New  York  city  to  lay 
out  the  famous  garden  on  Broadway  for  William 
Niblo.  The  father  died  soon  after  completing  this 
wor'.r,  and  the  son  was  educated  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Peter  Rennie,  a  Scotchman,  who  was 
well  known  in  that  city.  Becoming  impressed  as 
a  young  man  by  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  England  lie  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
ecclesiastical  art.  This  work  he  began  in  the 
simplest  way,  and  he  was  shortlj'  afterward  joined 
by  his  younger  brother,  Richard.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  pioneer  house  of  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  which 
eventually  became  engaged  in  producing  all  kinds 
of  ecclesiastical  and  memorial  art — furniture,  em- 
broideries, glass  and  metal  work — everything  that 
is  used  in  beautifying  the  church.  During  the  forty 
years  that  he  was  in  business  he  gathered  the  most 
skilled  workmen  in  every  branch  of  art,  and  watched 
with  interest  and  critical  eye  each  development  of 
the  craftsman's  handiwork.  His  high  ideals  and 
devout  spirit  made  his  motto,  "  Art,  not  merely  for 
art's  sake,  but  art  as  an  aid  to  religion, "  and  this 
was  carried  out  in  his  life  work.  Soon  after  the 
new  firm  was  formed  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
Mr.  Lamb  went  to  the  front  at  once  with  the  7th 
regiment,  of  wliich  he  was  a  member.  Although  of 
English  birth,  he  was  a  typical  American,  and  was 
associated  with  every  movement  tliat  was  made 
toward  better  citizenship  and  purer  politics.  He 
was  identified  with  the  movements  for  honest  gov- 
ernment, being  an  efBcieut  co-worker  with  Seth 
Low  in  that  direction.  He  formulated  more  inscrip- 
tions and  arranged  more  designs  in  bronze  and  stone 
than  probably  any  other  person  for  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  scenery  and  the  historical  record  of 
our  coimtry.  He  was  married,  July  31,  1856,  to 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Charles  Rollison,  a  famous  steel- 
engraver  of  old  New  York,  and  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  He  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
city,  Dec.  13,  1898. 

liAMB,  Frederick  Stymetz,  artist,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  June  24.  1863,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Eliza  (Rollinson)  Lamb.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League,  under  William  Sartain,  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith  and  others.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  at- 
tended the  classes  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  drawing  and  painting  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  MM.  LeFebvre  and  Boulanger. 
He  also  studied  modeling  under  M.  Millet,  and,  while 
iu  Paris,  took  the  first  place  in  competition  for  com- 
position. On  his  return  to  this  country  he  became 
interested  in  the  possible  development  in  the  United 
States  of  decorative  art,  and  associated  himself  with 
the  various  movements  having  the  advancement  of 
this  phase  in  view.  He  received  commissions  for 
important  mural  decorations.amoug  them  a  large  can- 
vas for  the  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  interior  work  for  Bethesda  Church, 
Saratoga,  N.  Y..  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  New  York 
city.     His  attention  being  called  to  the  possibilities 


of  American  glass  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  art 
of  glass  making.  He  received  honorable  mention  for 
drawings  submitted  at  the 'Chicago  exposition;  a 
gold  medal  for  work  exhibited  at  the  Atlanta  expo- 
sition, and  an  individual  medal  for  the  design  of  a 
window  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900.  In 
connection  with  the  firm  with  which  he  is  associated, 
he  was  one  of  the  four  glass  workers  invited  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  that  exposition.  Mr.  Lamb 
is  one  of  the  organizing  members  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters 
and  the  National  Arts  Club;  also  a  member  of  the 
Architectural  League;  an  associated  member  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  and  of  the  Amencan  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historical 
Places.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  League,  and  is,  and  has 
been,  delegate  to  the  Fine  ArtsFederalion.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  second  commission  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Palisades,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  at  the  present  time. 

BIRCH  Reginald  Batliurst,  artist  and  illus- 
trator, was  born  in  London,  England,  May  2,  1856, 
only  son  of  William  Alexander  and  Isabella  (Hog- 
gins) Birch.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father 
was  appointed  director  of  the  River  Navigation 
Co.  in  Bombaj',  and  the  son 
was  left  with  his  grandfather. 
Dr.  William  Bircli,  in  the  island 
of  Jersey.  He  received  his 
early  training  at  a  school  on 
the  island  and  later  attended 
St.  Leonard's  School  for  Boys 
at  Hastings.  His  parents  came 
to  America  in  1870,  settling 
first  in  San  Francisco,  where 
father  and  son  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  production  of 
theatrical  posters.  The  artistic 
work  of  the  fourteen-year-old 
boy  so  excited  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  the  artist,  Toby 
Rosenthal,  that  he  invited  the 
young  man  to  share  his  studio. 
He  made  such  remarkable 
progress  that  Rosenthal  ad- 
vised him  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies in  Europe,  and  in  1874  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  studied  for  several  years  in  the  acad- 
emy. Upon  returning  to  America  in  1884  he  took 
up  illustrating  and  his  first  work,  which  was 
done  for  the  Century  Co.,  of  New  York,  re- 
sulted in  a  connection  with  that  house  which  he 
still  maintains  (1901).  Mr.  Birch's  work  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  have  gained  for  his  adopted  country 
its  high  rank  as  the  home  of  illustrated  periodicals  of 
the  first  class.  Among  the  books  he  has  illustrated 
the  best  known  are:  "  Little  Lord  Faimtleroy,"  and 
his  first  great  success,  "Sara  Crewe,"  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Hodgson  Burnett;  "Soldier  Rigdale,"  by  Marie 
Beulah  Dix;  "The  Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned 
Alexander,"  by  Frank  R.Stockton;  "Lady  Jane"  and 
ballads  by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud;  "The  Dur- 
ley  Book";  "Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad"  and 
the  edition  of  "Silas  Marner,"  published  by  Black- 
wood in  1899.  Although  his  illustrations  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals  his  work  has  been  iden- 
tified chiefly  with  the  "Century  Magazine"  and 
"St.  Nicholas."  Mr.  Birch's  characteristics  artist- 
ically are  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  subjects,  keen 
insight,  remarkable  freedom  of  execution,  and  above 
all,  an  interpretative  sympathy  of  mind  that  renders 
him  a  consummate  illustrator,  and  enables  him  to 
produce  drawings  that  never  cease  to  be  artistic 
in  achieving  fiterary  interest.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Calumet  and  Salmagundi  clubs.  New  York  city. 
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CHAMPNEY,  James  Wells  ("Champ")  artist, 
■was  bpru  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  16,  1843,  son  of 
James  H.  and  Sarah  (Wells)  Champuey.  After 
attending  the  public  schools,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  his  art  education  with  Bricher  &  Russell, 
wood  engravers,  in  Boston.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in 
the  45th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  raised  for  nine 
months'  service,  but  held  over  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  in  which  regiment  he  served  as 
corporal.  In  1866  Mr.  Champney  went  to  Europe 
to  study,  and  spent  the  period  1866-70  in  Paris 
under  the  instruction  of  Edouard  Frfire,  and  at 
Antwerp  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  winter  of  1869-70  was  spent  in  Rome 
and  that  of  1871-72  in  Paris,  the  intervening  time 
being  passed  in  Boston,  where  he  had  a  studio.  In 
1873  he  traveled  through  the  southern  states,  mak- 
ing sketches  for  Edward  King's  work,  "The  New 
South."  The  year  1874-75  was  spent  in  Europe, 
and  during  the  Carlist  war  he  visited  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sketches  for  a  peiiodical.  In 
1876  he  built  a  studio  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  where  he 
spends  many  of  Ijis  summers,  and  for  seven  years 
was  professor  of  art  at  Smith  College.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colors  and  an  associate  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design.  His  pictures  of  landscapes  and 
general  subjects  Include:  "  Which  is  Umpire  ?" 
(1871);  "Sere  Leaf"  (1874);  "Your  Good  Health" 
(1876);  "  Where  the  Two  Paths  Meet"  (1880);  " In- 
dian Summer"  (1881);  "Bonny  KOmeny"  (1882); 
"Hide  and  Seek "(1884);  "In  May  Time"  (1885); 
"  Song  Without  Words"  (1886);  "  Ophelia"  (1890); 
"A  Midsummer  Morning"  (1896);  "Phoebe  "  (1897), 
and  a  series  of  decorations  for  the  Manhattan 
Hotel  (1898).  It  is  as  a  portrait  painter,  however,  that 
he  is  best  known,  and  his  most  interesting  work  has 
been  done  in  recent  years.  In  1885  he  began  the  use 
of  pastel  for  portraits  and  ideal  heads,  and  that  year 
marks  an  important  change  in  his  life  as  an  artist. 
His  first  sitters  for  works  in  this  medium  were  the 
wife,  son  and  daughter  of  Charles  E.  Carryl,  of  Kew 
York  city.  Among  other  sit- 
ters have  been  Hon.  John 
Bigelow,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Jr.,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Wil- 
liam Winter,  Dr.  Julius 
Sachs,  Dr.  Grace  Peckham 
Murray,  Mrs.  Egerton,  Miss 
Mary  Manuering  as  Daphne, 
Miss  Grace  Kimball  as  Betty 
Linley,  and  others  promi- 
nent in  society  and  pro- 
fessional life,  besides  many 
children.  He  has  exhibited 
at  the  French  Salon,  and  was 
represented  at  the  World's 
Col  umbian  exposition  bypor- 
traits  of  Robert  Collyer,  Miss 
Suzanne  Sheldon  and  Mrs.  J. 
Wells  Champney.  In  addi- 
tion may  be  mentioned  a 
number  of  "translations" 
from  noted  paintings  inEuro- 
pean  galleries.  These  copies  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  Engl.-md, 
France  and  America,  and  have  attracted  favorable 
comment  from  critics  and  connoisseurs.  Mr.  Champ- 
ney was  married  at  Manhattan,  Kan., May  15,1873,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  Williams,  of 
Springfield,  O.  They  have  two  children:  Edward 
Frere,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  student  of  the 
ficole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  and  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession, and  Marie  Champney  Humphreys,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Vassar,  who  is  an  artist,  making  a  specialty 
of  miniature  painting.  Many  of  Mr.  Champney's 
paintings  and  illustrations  are  signed  "Champ." 
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CHAMPNET,  Elizabeth  (Williams),  author, 
was  born  at  Springfield,  O.,  Feb.  6,  1850,  daughter 
of  Judge  Samuel  B.  and  Caroline  (Johnson)  Wil- 
liams. From  early  childhood  she  was  surrounded 
by  refining  influences.  She  was  graduated  at  Vassar 
College  in  1869.  She  always  desired  to  follow  liter- 
ature as  a  profession,  and  has  written  from  the  earli- 
est years  of  girlhood.  She  made  her  debut  as  a 
writer  for  young  people  in  the  initial  number  of 
"St.  Nicholas,"  contributing  the  dialect  poem  (illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Champney),  "  How  Persimmons  Took 
Cah  of  de  Baby."  Her  work  did  not  attract  general 
notice,  however,  until 
"  Harper's "  and  the 
"  Century  "  magazines 
began  to  publish  papers 
relating  her  experiences 
while  traveling  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  jSIorocco ;  these 
gave  her  a  reputation, 
and  since  that  time  her 
pen  has  been  busily  em- 
ployed. She  has  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty 
volumes,  among  the 
most  successful  of  which 
are  the  ' '  Three  Vassar 
Giris "  (1883  to  1890),  a 
series  of  twelve  volumes, 
written  to  interest  girls 
in  foreign  travel.  The 
first  of  these  brought  her  solicitations  from  pub- 
lishers for  so  many  books  for  the  young  that  she 
cannot  find  time  to  follow  her  bent  for  short  stories 
and  poems.  Among  other  works  from  her  pen 
are:  "In  the  Sky  Garden,"  a  collection  of  fairy 
stories  dealing  with  astronomy  (1876);  "All  Around 
a  Palette,"  art  stories (1877);  "Great-Grandmother's 
Girls,"  stories  from  American  history  (1887) ;  "Howl- 
ing Wolf  and  his  Trick  Pony"  (1888);  "  The  Bub- 
bling Tea-pot,"  a  wonder  story  (1889);  "Six  Boys" 
(1890);  "Paddy  O'Leary  and  his  Learned  Pig" 
(1896);  "Pierre  and  his  Poodle "(1897);  "The  Witch 
Winnie "  series,  eight  books  descriptive  of  art  stu- 
dent life  (1890-98);  and  for  mature  readers:  "  Rose- 
mary and  Rue,"  a  romance  of  old-time  life  at  New- 
port (18S0);  "Bourbon  Lilies,"  a  novel  of  art  life 
in  France;  "Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux" 
(1899),  and  "Romance  of  the  Renaissance  Cha- 
teaux" (1901),  a  collection  of  the  romantic  legends 
clustering  around  the  old  castles  of  France.  She 
has  written  also  "Dames  and  daughters  of  Colonial 
Days,"  stories  of  American  history,  not  to  mention 
upwards  of  a  hundred  magazine  articles  and  short 
stories  written  for  leading  periodicals  on  art,  travel, 
etc.,  generally  illustrated  by  her  husband.  Among 
her  historical  works  is  "  Great  Grandmother's  Girls 
in  New  France,"  which  was  suggested  by  the  mas- 
sacre in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  where  her  ancestors  lived 
and  wliere  she_  resides  in  summer.  Mrs.  Champ- 
ney has  given  'much  time  to  philanthropic  work. 
She  was  married.  May  15,  1873,  to  J.  Wells  Champ- 
ney, the  artist,  of  New  York,  and  has  resided  much 
in  Europe. 

aUARTLEY,  Arthur,  artist,  was  born  in  Paris, 
France,  May  24,  1839,  son  of  Frederick  William 
Quartley.  His  parents  were  English,  his  father  being 
a  well-known  engraver,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1852,  and  was  connected  with  several  publishing 
houses.  Much  of  his  best  work  is  in  "Picturesque 
America  "  (1872),  and  "  Picturesque  Europe  "(1875). 
He  also  painted  "Niagara  Falls,"  "Catskill  Falls," 
"Buttermilk  Falls,"  and  other  landscapes.  At  the 
age  of  two  Arthur  was  taken  to  London,  where  in 
1848-50  he  studied  at  Westminister.  A  year  later 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  lived  for  a  time 
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in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  settling  afterwards  in  New 
York  city.  Here  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  sign 
painter,  and  followed  this  trade  for  several  years. 
In  1862-73  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Baltimore, 
5[d.,  but  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  painting, 
although  he  had  never  received  any  instruction.  At 
last  the  inclination  for  art  was  too  strong  to  resist,  and 
in  1873  he  opened  a  studio,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  painting.  In  1875  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  Europe  in  1885. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  in  1879,  and  an  academician  in  1886. 
Arthur  Quartley  rapidly  attained  a  high  rank  among 
the  American  marine  painters,  although  entirely 
self-taught.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover 
the  pictoral  possibilities  of  New  York  harbor,  and 
made  the  picturesque  effects  of  the  bay  and  the 
docks  and  rivers  tlie  subject  of  a  number  of  vigorous, 
freshly-painted  compositions.  His  moie  important 
paintings  are:  "Low  Tide"  and  "Oyster  Season, 
Syntputent  Bay"  (1876);  "Morning  Effect,  North 
River,"  and  "Close  of  a  Stormy  Day  "(1877); 
"From  a  North  Hiver  Pier-Head,"  and  "  An  After- 
noon in  August "  (1878);  "  Trinity  From  the  River" 
(1880);  "Queen's  Birthday"  (1883);  "Lofty  and 
Lowly,"  and  "Dignity  and  Impudence"  (1884); 
"Portof  New  York, "and  "  The  Coast  of  Cornwall." 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  May  19,  1886. 

CARPENTER,  Francis  Bicknell,  portrait 
painter,  was  horn  at  Homer,  Cortland  CO.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  6,  1830,  son  of  Asaph  H.  and  Elmira  (Clark) 
Carpenter.  The  only  instruction  in  art  that  he 
ever  received  was  in  1844,  when  he  studied  for 
six  months  in  the  studio  of  Sanford  Thayer  in 
Syracuse.  After"  returning  to  his  native  town  he 
painted  portraits  there  for  some  time,  and  in  1851 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  an  associate  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Among  the  promi- 
nent men  who  sat  for  Mr.  Carpenter  were  four 
presidents,  Fillmore,  Lincoln,  Tyler  and  Pierce; 
William  H.  Seward,  Charles  Sumner,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Sclun'ler  Colfax  and  John  C.  Fremont. 
His  famous  historical  painting  of  Lincoln  reading 
the  emancipation  proclamation  to  the  members  of 
his  cabinet,  was  painted  in  1864.  This  was  exhibited 
in  many  cities  in  the  North,  and  was  subsequently 
purchased  for  $25,000  by  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  of  New  Hampshire.  She  presented  it  to 
the  U.  S.  government,  and  it  now  hangs  on  the  stair- 
case of  the  house  of  representatives  in  Washington. 
His  painting,  "Arbitration,"  representing  the  sign- 
ing of  the  it^reaty  of  Washington,  was  accepted  by- 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  hung  in  her  private  histori- 
cal collection.  His  portrait  of  Pres.  Fillmore  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  hangs  in  the  city 
hall.  While  his  greater  fame  was  won  as  a  painter, 
he  possessed  much  literary  ability,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  art  journals  and  other  periodi- 
cals. His  "  Six  Months  in  the  White  House  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  "  (1866)  was  written  from  data 
compiled  while  painting  the  picture  of  the  president. 
He  was  a  generous  patron  of  art  in  all  its  branches, 
and  assisted  many  less  fortunate  members  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  married,  in  1851,  to 
Augusta,  daughter  of  Francis  R.  Prentiss.  They 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Ives.     He  died  in  New  York  city.  May  23,  1900. 

FISHER,  Alvan,  artist,  was  born  at  Needham, 
Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1793.  He  was  originally 
intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercantile  earner,  but 
this  he  abandoned  for  art,  _and  in  1810  began  the 
study  of  painting  with  Pennyman,  a  decorative 
painter.  The  mechanical  aptitude  thus  acquired 
was  long  a  hindrance  to  his  development.     At  the 


age  of  twenty-two  he  began  to  paint  portraits, 
but  later  undertook  barn-yard  scenes,  winter  land- 
scapes and  cattle  pieces.  In  1825  he  visited  Europe, 
studying  chiedy  in  Paris.  Upon  returning  to  the 
United  States  he  again  took  up  portiait  painting, 
which  he  practiced  for  many  years  in  Boston.  He 
produced  a  number  of  graceful  likenesses;  his  por- 
trait of  Spurzheim.  painted  from  recollection  after 
the  latter's  death,  in  1832,  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
best  works.  Mr.  Fisher  died  at  Dedhara,  Mas.s., 
Feb.  16,  1863. 

MIIiIiAR,  Addison  Thomas,  artist,  was  born 
near  Warren,  O  ,  Oct.  4,  1860,  son   of  William  H. 
and  Permelia  (Kennedy)  Millar.     His  father,  a  na- 
tive of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America 
in   1845,   settling  at    Bazetta,    O.,   and   became  a 
United  Brethren  minister.    The  sou  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cortland,  O.,  and  took  a  few 
lessons  in  painting  at  AVarreu  in  1876  from  a  local 
artist   named   John  Bell.     In  1877  he  secured  the 
first  prize  in  a  contest  promoted  by  "The  Youth's 
Companion,"  open  to  landscape  artists  under  twenty 
years  of  age.     In  1878  he  won  another  prize  offered 
by  "The  Youth's  Companion," and  in  the  following 
year  a  third.     In  1879  he  studied  under  De  Scott 
Evans  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  painting  of  portraits.    Removing  to  New 
York  city  in  1883,  he  studied  at  the  Art  Student's 
League,    and  iu   1892   entered 
the   Sliinnecock   School,   con- 
ducted by  AVilliam  M.  Chase. 
Since  1891  Jtr.  Jlillar  has  been 
a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  the 
Society  of  American   Artists, 
and  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  other  places.     In 
the  fall  of  1894  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  opened  a  stu- 
dio and  continued  his  studies 
under     Benjamin      Constant, 
Henri  Martin  and  Boldini,  ex- 
hibiting a  canvas  at  the  Salon 
Champ  de  Mars.   He  spent  the 
following  summer  in   Laren, 
Holland,    and  in   1895  was  a 
pupil  of  William  M.  Chase,  in 
Jladrid,  Spain,  where  he  spent 
much  time  copying  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Prado.     Since  his  return  to  America 
Mr.  Millar  lias  been  permanently  engaged  in  New 
York  citj',  and  has  been  represented  in  all  the  impor- 
tant exhibitions.     He  was  also  in  Holland  in  1900, 
painting  interiors  and  portraits  of  Hollanders.     He 
is  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club.     He  was  mar- 
ried in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1883,  to  Janie,  daughter  of 
Francis  and  Jane  Craft.     They  have  one  daughter, 
Dorothy  Frances,  born  in  1898. 

WIGGINS,  John  Carleton,  artist,  was  born 
at  Turners,  Orange  CO.,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1848,  son 
of  Guy  Carleton  and  Adelaide  (Ludlum)  Wiggins. 
His  paternal  grandfather  wasan  Englishman  who 
emigrated  to  Canada  previous  to  the  war  of  1812  and 
went  from  there  to  New  York  state,  settling  in 
Orange  county.  One  of  his  sons,  father  of  Guy 
Carleton,  became  a  merchant  tailor  and  cloth- 
ier in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  removing  in  1859  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  son,  William  T.,  brother  of 
Carleton,  served  in  the  civil  war  as  captain  of  the 
49th  New  York  volunteers  and  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  On  his  mother's  side  his 
ancestors  for  generations  have  been  natives  of 
Orange  county;  one  of  this  family,  Capt.  Sweezey, 
was  an  otficer  in  the  Goshen  company  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Carleton  Wiggins  received  his  early 
education  in  the  district  schools   at  Middletown, 
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N.  T. ,  and  afterward  attended  the  public  schools 
in  Brooklyn,  where  the  family  removed  on  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left 
school  to  enter  an  insurance  office  in  Wall  street, 
New  York  city,  but  remained  only  two  years,  hav- 
ing no  inclination  toward  a  business  career.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  art  under  H.  Carmiencke, 
of  Brooklyn,  under  whom  he  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  landscape  painting.  Subsequently,  after 
having  devoted  some  time  to  drawing  in  the  National 
Academy,  upon  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
his  patron,  Mr.  Joseph  Grafton,  of  New  York,  he 
studied  with  George  Inness.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1870.  After  painting  landscapes 
for  several  years  with  but  little  acknowledgment, 
either  iu  an  artistic  or  commercial  way  from  the 
public  at  large,  Mr.  Wiggins  decided  to  turn  his 
fondness  for  cattle  painting  to  account,  having  long 
admired  the  work  of  Troyou  and  Von  Marcke.  He 
met  with  immediate  success  iu  this  line  and  in  1881 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  the 
study  of  great  works  of  art  iu  the  public  galleries 
and  in  painting  from  nature  in  the  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  Paris  Salon, 
exhibiting  a  "  Shepherd  and  his  Flock,"  which  now 
belongs  to  a  private  collection  in  New  York  city. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are:  "  The  Wander- 
ers" (1887),  owned  by  the  Hamilton  Club,  of  Brook- 
lyn; "Monarch  of  the 
Herd "  (1888),  owned 
by  John  Dailej',  New 
York  city;  "Among  the 
Rushes "  (1889),  and 
"Midsummer"  (1899), 
all  of  which  belong  to 
private  collections.  He  is 
represented  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art 
by  one  of  his  best  pic- 
tures, entitled  "A  Hoi- 
stein  Bull"  (1892),  which 
was  presented  by  Joseph 
Grafton.  "Cattle  and 
Landscape,"  one  of  his 
largest  and  earliest  can- 
vases, is  owned  by  the 
bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
and  "  The  Plough 
Horse"  belongs  to  the 
Lotos  Club,  while  "  Early  Morning  on  theHills"isat 
the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Two  pictures  were  shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  in  London  iu  1896 
and  reproduced  in  "Pictures  of  the  Year"  and 
"Royal  Academy  Pictures."  "Mr.  Wiggins  is  a 
man  of  thoroughly  artistic  temperament,  in  whom 
the  development  of  a  painter  was  due  far  more  to  his 
intelligent  study  of  nature  than  to  any  school  in- 
struction. Although  he  has  spent  much  time  abroad 
he  chooses  principally  American  motives,  and  his 
pictures  carry  the  evidence  of  their  truth  to  nature. 
His  technical  skill  is  great,  his  color  warm  and 
vibrant,  and  his  construction  shows  that  he  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  form.  His  work  is  highly 
appreciated  and  widely  known,  and  his  place 
in  our  art  is  definitely  fixed."  His  pictures  since 
1880  are  signed  Carleton  Wiggins.  Mr.  AViggins  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  and  Oxford  clubs  of 
Brooklyn;  the  National  Academy  of  Design;  the 
American  Water-Color  Society;  the  Society  of  Land- 
scape Painters;  the  Society  of  American  Artists;  the 
Artists'  Fund  Society,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Lotos 
Club  of  New  York  city.  He  attends  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  mar- 
ried in  Boston,  in  September,  1872,  to  Mary  Clucas, 
of  English  parentage,  having  been  bom  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Esther  Clucas. 
They  have  four    children,   Grace    Carleton,    May 


Grafton,  Guy  Carleton  and  Grafton.  His  oldest  son, 
Guy,  is  studying  art  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 

CRANE,  Robert  Bruce,  artist,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  17,  1857,  son  of  Solomon  Bruce  and 
Leah  (Gillespie)  Crane,  the  latter  a  native  of  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  The  Cranes,  who,  like  the  Gillespies, 
are  of  Scotch  descent,  settled  at  Easthampton.Long 
Island,  on  coming  to  this  country,  but  removed  to 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  about  1750.  His  great-grandfather 
lost  his  life  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  was  buried 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  historic  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Bruce  Crane  inherited 
artistic  talent  from  his  father,  who  is  an  ornamental 
designer,  and  after  being  graduated  at  a  public  school 
entered  an  architect's  office,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  1875-77.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Alex- 
ander H.  Wyant  and  in  1879  exhibited  his  first  pic- 
ture at  the  National  Academy  of  Desien.  This  was 
entitled  "An  Old  Mill  Pond  on  Long  fsland."  Since 
that  time  he  has  exl)ibited  regularly,  and  many  of 
his  works  have  been  reproduced  iu  color.  Sir. 
Crane's  pictures  interpret  faithfully  the  varying 
effects  of  nature  that  appeal  to  him  most  forcibly, 
and  his  transcripts  of  spring  and  winter  landscapes 
have,  perhaps,  brought  liim  liis  greatest  popularity. 
His  methods  are  frank  and  direct,  and  his  paintings 
are  admired  for  their  charm  of  color  and  truthful 
values.  He  belongs  distinctively  to  the  plain  air 
school  of  landscape  painters  and  cliooses  only  native 
subjects.  Among  his  later  works  are:  "On  Shrews- 
bury River";  "After  the  Rain  "(1880);  "Inlet  on 
the  Jersev  Shore"  (1881);  "Suburban  Road  at 
Eastharapton"  (1882);  "Winter"  (1883);  "Indian 
Summer"  (1885);  "November  Woods"  (1886); 
"Harvest  Field"  (1892),  owned  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie aud  exhibited  at  the  World's  Columbian  ex- 
position; "The  Rainbow"  (1896);  "Long  Island" 
(1897);  "Clouds  on  the  Way  "  (1899);  " Brown  and 
Sere,"  aud  "Peace at  Night"  (1900).  For"Signsof 
Spring  "  he  received  the  VVebb  prize  at  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  iu  1897,  and  he  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900,  and 
a  silver  medal  at  the  Pan-American  exposition  of 
1901.  As  a  teacher  lie  has  met  with  remarkable 
success.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Salmagundi,  Lotus, 
Arts  and  AVater-Color  clubs,  and  is  an  associate  of 
the  Natioual  Academy  of  Design;  he  has  held  vari- 
ous offices  iu  connection  with  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  the  American  AValer-Color  Society  and 
the  Society  of  Landscape  Painters.  He  is  fond  of 
sailing,  fishing  and  cycling  and  of  gardening. 

REINHART,  Benjamin  Franklin,  artist, 
was  born  near Waynesburg,  Green co.,  Pa., Aug.  29, 
1829.  His  first  instruction  iu  the  use  of  oil 
colors  was  received  at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  be- 
gan to  paint,  about  1844.  Later  he  entered 
tlie  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York 
city,  and  studied  there  for  three  years.  He  subse- 
quently visited  several  western  cities,  painting  por- 
traits, and  succeeded  so  well  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  had  sufficient  means  for  a  journey 
abroad.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1850,  aud  for  three  ' 
years  studied  art  in  the  schools  of  Dilsseldorf,  Paris 
and  Rome  successively,  giving  special  attention  to 
historical  and  genre  painting.  Upon  his  return  to 
New  York  city  he  resumed  the  practice  of  portrait- 
paintingand executed  among  others  the  portraits  of 
James  Buchanan,  George  M.  Dallas  and  Judge 
Coulter.  In  1861  he  went  to  England  and  stayed 
there  for  seven  years.  When  he  returned  to  New 
York  cityhe  was  engaged  by  the  Geographical  Society 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  and  by 
the  Bar  Association  for  one  of  Charles  O'Conor.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1871.     He  also  traveled  extensively  in  this 
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country,  painting  hundreds  of  portraits.  Among 
the  distinguislied  persons  who  sat  to  him  were :  the 
princess  of  Wales,  the  duchess  of  Newcastle,  the 
countess  of  Portsmouth,  Lady  Vane  Tempest,  Lord 
Brougham,  John  Phillip,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord 
Tennyson,  Mark  Lemon,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Samuel  Houston.  His  genre  and  his- 
torical paintings  include:  "  Katrina  Van  Tassel," 
which  has  also  been  engraved;  "Morning  Greet- 
ing," of  which  two  hundred  thousand  reproduc- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  sold;  "Spring"; 
"Autumn";  "Nymphs  of  the  Wood";  "Out 
Among  the  Daisies";  "Pocahontas";  "Evaugeliue"; 
"Cleopatra";  "  Wasbiugton  Receiving  the  News 
of  Arnold's  Treason";  "Consolation";  "After  the 
Crucifixion";  "Young  Franklin  and  Sir  William 
Keilh";  "The  Regatta";  "The  Pride  of  the  Vil- 
lage"; "  Baby  Mine,"  and  "  Captain  Kidd  and  the 
Goreruor."  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  3, 
1885.  Cliarles  Stanley  Reinhart,  the  celebrated  il- 
lustrator, is  his  nephew. 

ELIilOTT,  Charles  liOring',  artist,  was  born 
at  Scipio,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1813. 
His  father,  wlio  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and 
was  also  an  architect,  removed  to  Syracuse  when 
Charles  Loring  was  quite  young,  and  placed  his  son 
in  a  store.     The  latter  disliked  his  occupation,  and 
devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  drawing  and  paint- 
ing.    About  1834  he  went  to  New  York  city  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull.     Afterwards  he  worked 
with  the  figure  painter,  John  Quidor,  copying  prints 
in  oil,  and  winning  favorable  notice  by  two  illustra- 
tions of  scenes  from  Irving's  and  Paulding's  works. 
His  first  attempts  at  portrait- 
ure, however,  were  unsuccess- 
ful, but  he  gradually  mastered 
many  of  the  technicalities  of 
his  art.     Thus  equipped  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  and 
was  for  several  years  engaged 
in   the   western   parts  of    the 
state    as    a    portrait    painter. 
Upon  his  return  to  New  Y'ork 
city  he  opened  a  studio,   and 
there  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  professional  life.     In  1845 
be  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  National  Academy,  and  in 
the  following  year  an  acade- 
mician.    His  reputation  as  an 
artist  rapidly  extended  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  executed 
about  seven  hundred  portraits, 
among  them   those    of    Fitz- 
Greene    Halleck;    James    E.    Freeman,    belonging 
to    the    National    Academy;    Matthew  Vassar,   in 
Vassar    College;    Louis    Gaylord    Clark;    W.    W. 
Corcoran;  James  Fenimore  Cooper;  Govs.  Bouck, 
Seymour  and   Hunt,  in  the  New  York  city  hall; 
Erastus    Corning,    in    the    state    library,    Albany; 
Santord  ThayerT  Joseph  Curtis  and  Van  Cortlandt, 
of  New  Y'ork,  and  Church  and  Durand,  the  artists; 
etc.     All  these  productions  have  been  pronounced 
remarkable  "for  fidelity  of  likeness  and  vigorous 
coloring. "  A  ctibinet  portrait  of  himself  brought  $800 
at  the  Avery  sale,  and  his  portrait  of  Fletcher  Harper 
is  considered  a  masterpiece  by  artists  and  critics.    It 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  committee  who  select- 
ed American  pictures  to  be  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition 
as  a  typical  American  portrait.     Several  of  his  ideal 
works  were  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  in 
1866,  including  "  Don  Quixote,"  "Palstaflf,"  "  An- 
drew Van  Corlear,  the  Trumpeter,"  and  a  land- 
scape, said   to  be  the  only  one  he  painted,  called 
"  The  Head  of  Skaneateles  Lake."    ""  '"'"'  ■'"  Al- 
bany N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1868. 
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CONGDON,  Thomas  Bichardson,  artist,  was 

born  at  Nelson,  Tioga  co..  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1859,  sou  of 

Alfred  Wickham  and  Mary  Jane  (Owens)  Congdon. 

He  attended  the  district  schools  and  academy  at 

Addison,  N.  Y.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to 

Minnesota  as  apprentice  to  his  brother,  then  master 

painter  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  atBrainerd. 

At  the  expiration   of  three  years  he    engaged  in 

business  for  himself.     Having 

early  in  life  developed  an  art- 
istic tendency  he    began  the 

study  of  portrait  painting  in 

1882  under  Alva  S.  Merriett, 

with  whom  he  remained  until 

1887  and  then  removed  to  New 

York  city  and  entered  the  Art 

Students'   League,    where    he 

studied    under     William     M. 

Chase,   H.  Siddons  Mowbray 

and  J.  Carroll  Beckwith  for  six 

years.      In    1898  he   went   to 

Paris  and  studied  three  years 

in  the  ateliers    of    Benjamin   Ij 

Constant  and  Jean  Paul  Lau-  '" 

reus,  winning  the  Julian  prize 

in  1894.     In  1884  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ada  Irene,  daughter  of 

Robert  and  Elizabeth  Vose,  of 

Thurston,  N.  Y.     She  also  is 

an  artist  of  considerable  ability 

and  was  a  pupil  of  L'Hermitte    in  Paris.     They 

spent  three  years  in  Paris  and  one  year  in  Madrid, 

making    a    special    study  of    Velasquez.     Having 

visited  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  both  as  artists 

and  tourists,  they  returned  to  this  country  in  1896, 

and  resided  in  Buffalo  for 

two  years.  They 'removed 

to  New  York  city  in  1898 

and    opened     a    studio, 

which  two  years  later  was 

totally  destroyed  by  fire, 

the  loss  amounting  to 
more  than  $15,000  in 
works  and  furnishings. 
Mr.  Congdon  is  prima- 
rily a  portrait  painter,  but 
delights  in  producing 
genre  pictures  of  peasant 
life;  his  summers  are 
spent  abroad,  usually  in 
Holland,  in  search  of  ma- 
terial. His  first,  and 
perhaps  best.  Salon  pic- 
ture (1896)  was  a  portrait 
of  his  wife.  "The Bene- 
diction," published 
frc:  -       -  - 

cation, 

the  best  thus  far  of  his 
genre  paintings.  In  May,  1900,  the  Boston  Art  Club 
purchased 4iis  "Typical  Dutch  Home"  for  its  per- 
manent collection.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Salma- 
gundi Club  of  New  York  and  the  American  Art  As- 
sociation of  Paris.  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Congdon  have  been 
exhibitors  in  the  annual  art  exhibitions  of  New  York 
city  for  many  yeai-s. 

TICKNOB,  Francis  Orrery,  physician,  was 
born  in  Baldwin  county,  Ga.,  in  1822.  He  studied 
medicine  in  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia,  and 
practiced  as  a  physician  near  Columbus,  Ga.  His 
lyrics  of  the  civil  war  were  favorities  in  the  South, 
and  he  is  represented  in  Stedman's  "  Anthology " 
by  "Little  Giffen,"  and  several  other  poems.  A 
posthumous  volume  "  Virginians  of  the  Valleys  and 
Other  Poems,"  appeared  in  1879,  with  a  notice  of 
the  author  by  Paul  H.  Hayne.  His  wife  was  Rosa 
Nelson.     Hedied  near  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1874. 


Iiction,  '     published     as    ^     ^  '/I      ^o  ^ 

rontispiecein  "ArtEdu-  l^/(/X£U   J4     C-<rz.^^^s2TS>-J 
;atiou,"in  May,  1897,  is  ^ 
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POTTER,  ■William  Plumer,  jurist,  was  born 
near  Dubuque,  la. ,  April  27,  1857,  son  of  James  H. 
and  Nancy  (Naylor)  Potter.     His  great-grandfather 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  about  1800,  and  set- 
tled near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Shortly  after  William's 
birth    his  parents    removed   from    Iowa   to   Balti- 
more, Md.     After  receiving  preparatory  training  iu 
the  grammar  and  liigh  schools  and  from  private  in- 
structors, he  entered  I/afayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 
in  the  fall  of  1875.     He  did  not  complete  his  college 
course,  but  relinquished  it  to  accept  a  position  in  a 
national  bank  in  Iowa.    Having  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  law  he  studied  for 
that  profession,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Iowa  in 
1880.     In   1881   Mr.   Potter 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and, 
after  further  reading,  includ- 
ing a    thorough    course   iu 
patent  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar  iu  1883. 
After  practicing  for  about 
six  years,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership   witlt    AVilliam    A. 
Stone,  afterwards  governor 
of  Pennsylvania.     His  early 
association  with  banking  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  econom- 
ics,  and    he    has  for  many 
years  been  a  careful  student 
of  finance  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, gathering  a  fine  library 
in  that  field.     His  authority 
in  corporation  and  fiscal  mat- 
ters  gave    him  a  leadership   in    the   community, 
and    he    organized    and    developed    to    successful 
operations  a  number    of    financial    Institutions  iu 
Pittsburgh  and  vicinity,  among  which  are  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Co.,  Mercantile  Bank,  Central  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Co.,  Citizens'  Deposit  and  Trust  Co., 
First  National  Bank  of  McKees  Rocks,  Ohio  Valley 
Bank,  Bank  of  Millvale,  and  the  People's  National 
Bank  of  Tarentum.    In  all  of  these  lie  was  a  director 
and  counsel.     His  practice  at  the  bar,  while  touch- 
ing generally  almost  every  question  at  law,  has  been 
principally  directed  to  corporation  and  commercial 
causes.     In  1900  Mr.  Potter  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Green. 
He  brought  to  that  position  a  broad  general  equip- 
ment and  a  deep  human  sympathy  which  have  made 
him  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  bench.     His 
nature  is  genial  and  kind,  and  he  is  a  thinking,  ac- 
tive, influential  and  popular  member  of  society.    He 
was  married,  in  1884,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of  M.  L. 
Bacon,  of  Des  Moines,  and  has  two  daughters. 

LEIGH,  Benjamin  Watkins,  senator,  was 
born  in  Chesterfield  county,  Va.,  June  18,  1781. 
After  being  graduated  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  1802,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
Co  the  bar.  He  carried  on  a  successful  practice  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  until  1813,  when  he  removed  to 
Richmond.  He  was  elected  from  Petersburg  to  the 
Virginia  legislature,  before  which  body  he  presented 
a  series  of  resolutions  asserting  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lature to  instruct  U.  8.  senators  elected  by  it.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  commission  which  re- 
vised the  statutes  of  the  state,  and  in  1822  served 
as  a  commissioner  to  .Kentucky,  conferring  with 
Henry  Clay  in  regard  to  an  important  land  law. 
This  statute,  which  was  known  as  the  "  occupying 
claimants"  law,  was  a  vital  one,  threatening  to 
annul  the  title  which  Virginia  held  upon  certain 
lands  lying  within  the  state  of  Kentucky;  but  a  satis- 
factory agreement  was  finally  reached  by  these  two 
representatives.     From  1829  to  1841  he  served  as 


reporter  of  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals,  and  was 
active  in  connection  with  the  state  constitutional 
convention  of  1829-30.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  on  March  5,  1834,  was  placed  by 
them  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  wliere  he  took  the  place  of 
William  C.  Rives,  a  Democrat,  who  had  refused  to 
obey  instructions  from  the  yirginia  legislature,  and 
had  tendered  his  resignation.  Sen.  Leigli  was  re- 
elected to  the  position,  but  on  July  4,  1886,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  rather  than  cooperate  with  his  op- 
ponents, who  had  meantime  gained  a  majority  in  the 
legislature.  From  that  time  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement.  Twelve  volumes  of  reports  were  pub- 
lished by  him  from  1829  to  1841,  the  title  being, 
"Reports  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  General 
Court  of  Virginia."  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  given 
him  by  the  College  of  William  and  SInry,  in  1835. 
He  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  2,  1849. 

BOTJLIGNY,  Dominique,  senator,  was  born 
in  Louisiana,  in  1773,  where  he  received  a  public 
school  education.  Later  he  studied  law,  and  upon 
his  admission  to  the  bar  commenced  practice  in 
New  Orleans.  As  a  U.  S.  senator,  he  was  elected 
in  1824,  succeeding  Henry  Johnson,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  Louisiana  in  the  upper  house  of 
the  national  legislature  from  Dec.  21,  1824,  to  March 
3,  1829.  He  was  a  man  of  military  tastes,  and 
during  1795  held  command  of  a  regiment.  Sen. 
Bouligny  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  5,  1833. 
His  nephew,  John  Edward  Bouligny,  also  attained 
prominence,  becoming  a  congressman  from  the 
same  state. 

ATJS^riN,  Eichard  Wilson,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Decatur,  Morgan  co.,  Ala.,  Aug.  26, 18.57,  son  of  John 
Hall  and  Jilary  (Parker)  Austin.     He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools,  and  the  Loudon  high  school, 
and  in  1873,  began  a  special  course  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.     He  began  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  Houk  &  Gibson  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
finished  with  Cook  &  Corkhill,  Washington.  D.  C, 
being  admitted  to  practice  in  1878.     In  1879  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  iu  the  post-office  department  under 
Judge  D.  Jl.  Key,  then  postmaster-general,  and  re- 
,  mained  two  years.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  assistant  doorkeeper  of 
the  47th  congress,  and  iu  1883  was 
made  special  agent  of  the  war 
department.     After  two    years' 
service  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
management  of    the   Knoxville 
'  'Daily  Chronicle"  and  continued 
in  the  position  until  that  paper 
was  consolidated  with  the  "Jour- 
nal."    Then  returning  to  his  na- 
tive city,    he  entered  upon  the 
practice   of  law,    being  shortly 
after  made    city  attorney.     He 
was  twice  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  congress  in  the  8th  Ala- 
bama district  against  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler,  and  increased  the  vote 
of  his  party  by  2,400.     In  1892 
he  was  selected  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  Republican  national  conventiou  at  Min- 
neapolis, and  was  choser;  chairman  of  the  Alabama 
delegation.  Returning  to  Knoxville  in  1893  he  became 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  "Republican  "  and  chairman 
of  the  Jlepublican  congressional  committee.     In  1896 
lie  was  one  of  the  prominent  Tennessee  leaders  for 
McKinley,  and  in  July,  1897,  was  appointed  U.  S. 
marshal  forthe  eastern  district  of  the  state,  andwas 
reappointed  in  1901.     Mr.   Austin  lias  always  been 
actively  interested    in  the  chamber   of  commerce 
of  Knoxville.     On  May  3,  1882,  he  was  married  to 
Margaret,  daugliterof  .1.  L.  arid  C.  J.  Morrison,  of 
Chattanooga,   Tenn.     They    liave    three    children, 
Charles  M.,  Jane  and  R.  W.,  Jr. 
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MANTliE,Iiee,senator,  was  bom  in  Birmingham, 
England,  Dec.  13, 1851,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Susan 
(Patrick)  Mantle.  His  father  died  before  he  was 
born,  and  in  1864  he  emigrated  with  his  mother 
to  America,  settling  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  employed  on  farms;  later  he  was 
engaged  on  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, west  of  Corinne,  Utah,  and  witnessed  the  join- 
ing of  the  road  with  the  Central  Pacific.  In  1870 
he  walked  135  miles  to  Malad  City,  where  he  met 
B.  F.  White,  since  governor  of  Montana,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  a  driver.  Two  yeare  later  he  studied 
telegraphy  and  was  given  charge  of  a  Western  Union 
office  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Idaho,  on  the  apex  of  the 
Rocky  mountain  range.  There  he  remained  for  five 
years,  acting  as  telegraph  operator,  stage  agent  and 
postmaster,  and  finally  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
old  Beaver  Canon  toll  road.  In  1877  he  sold  this  in- 
terest and  went  to  Butte,  Mont.,  wliere  he  opened 
an  office  for  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  In  1879  he 
took  charge  of  the  first  telegraph  office  opened  at 
Butte;  he  was  also  the  first  insurauce  agent  there. 
In  1880  he  became  actively  engaged  in  the  municipal 
affaire  of  Butte,  was  instrumental  in  securing  its  in- 
corporation, and  was  elected  one  of  its  first  alder- 
men. Ileorganized  the  Inter-Mountain  PublishingCo. 
in  1881;  founded  the  "Daily  Inter-Mountain,"  and 
made  it  a  power  in  the  Republican  politics  of  the  state. 
Subsequently  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  paper. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1883  and  1886,  and  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
at  Chicago  in  1884.  In  1887  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  under  its  grants  laid  claim  to  a  vast 
area  of  mineral  lands.  To  oppose  the  scheme  the 
Mineral  Land  Association  was  formed,  Mr.  Mantle 
being  made  its  permanent  president,  and  largely 
through  his  efforts  the  railroad  company  was  de- 
feated. In  1888  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  teiTitorial  legislature,  and  during  this 
term  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
registration  law  and  the  Australian  ballot,  which 
has  since  been  adopted.  In  1890  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
state  convention  held  at  Butte, 
and  was  unsuccessfully  nomi- 
nated for  the  U.  S.  senate. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  by  a  large 
majority,  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  state  convention  held  at 
Missoula,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  delegates  to  tlie  Re- 
publican national  convention 
at  Minneapolis,  and  became 
permanent  chairman  of  the 
l{epublican  state  convention 
held  at  Great  Falls.  AVheu 
Sen.  Sanders'  term  expired, 
in  1893,  the  legislature  failed 
to  elect  a  successor,  and  Gov. 
Richards  appointed  Mr.  Mantle 
to  fill  the  vacancy;  but  the 
senate  denied  the  right  of  a 
governor  to  appoint  where  the  legislature,  having 
the  opportunity,  failed  to  elect.  However,  in  the 
following  January,  Mr.  Mantle  was  unanimously 
elected  by"  the  legislature,  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  senate  until  1899.  He 
again  served  as  chairman  of  the  state  Republican 
committee  in  1894,  and  besides  his  political  activity 
has  also  been  busily  engaged  in  the  commercial 
development  of  Montana. 

^ERRY,  Antonio,  jurist,wasbornat  Honolulu, 
Oahu,  Jan.  5,  1871,  son  of  Jason  and  Anna  dos 
Anjos  Perry.  The  Perry  family  is  of  Portuguese 
ancestry,   but  for   some   generations  lived    in  the 


Azores,  where  Jason  Perry  was  born,  from  whence 
he  emigrated  in  1845,  settling  in  Honolulu  in  1851. 
There  he  became  a  merchant  and  was  for  some 
years  Portuguese  consul  to  Hawaii.  He  died  in 
1883.  Antonio  Perry  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Honolulu  and  at  St.  Alban's  and 
Oahu  colleges.  After  completing  his  education 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  the  Hon.  Alfred  S. 
Hartwell,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  island 
attorneys,  and  after  a  due  course  of  study  and  an 
examination  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
was  admitted  to  the  Hawaiian  bar  on  March  15,1893. 
He  immediately  opened  an 
office  and  commenced  general 
practice,  in  which  he  continued 
until  Sept.  1,  1894,  when  he 
was  appointed  district  magis- 
trate of  Honolulu.  He  served 
as  magistrate  until  Jan.  11, 
1896,  on  which  date  he  was 
appointed  second  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  1st  judicial 
circuit  of  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
which  comprised  the  island  of 
Oahu.  In  November,  1897, 
he  was  made  first  judge  of  the 
same  court,  which  position  he 
was  occupying  when  the  re- 
public of  Hawaii  formalh'  be- 
came a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  change  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
court  and  a  limitation  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts, 
and  a  partial  change  in  their  personnel  followed. 
Judge  Perry  was  appointed  bj'  Pres.  McKinley 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  new  territory,  the  supreme  bench  being 
composed  of  a  chief  and  two  associate  justices.  He 
received  his  commission  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  July  5,  1900. 

McILVAINE,  Joseph,  senator,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  in  1768.  After  completing 
au  academical  education  he  pursued  the  study  of 
law,  and  removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791.  In  1800  he  became 
clerk  of  the  Burlington  county  court,  and  continued 
to  serve  iu  that  capacity  until  1833,  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  U.  S.  attorne)'for  the  district  of  New 
Jersej'.  To  the  latter  office  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Jefferson  in  1801  and  held  his  position  until 
1830.  In  1818  he  was  tendered  an  appointment  as 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey,  but  de- 
clined the  honor.  He  was  a  man  who  evinced  un- 
usual interest  in  militarj'  matters,  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain  in  McPherson's  regiment  of  Blues  as 
early  as  1798;  and  in  1804  he  received  an  appoint  • 
meut  as  aid-de  camp  to  the  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Democrat  iu  1833,  taking  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  and  continuing  to  represent  New  Jersey 
in  the  upper  house  from  Dec.  1st  of  that  year  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
Aug.  19,  1836.  He  possessed  a  high  character  and 
wielded  a  wide  influence.  His  son,  Charles  Pettit 
McIIvaine,  became  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. 

KEATOB,  John  Erisbee,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1850,  son  of  Abraam  J. 
and  Ruth  (Frisbee)  Keator,  grandson  of  Cornelius 
Keator  (1761-1855),  a  pioneer  of  the  Catskill  region, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  John  Keator,  whose 
father,  John,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  and  who 
settled  in  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  about  1740.  After 
several  winters  spent  in  school  teaching,  he 
became  a  student  at  Williston  Seminary,  Massa- 
chusetts.     He  was  graduated   at  Yale   College  in 
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1877.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  champion 
light  wrestler  of  his  class,  president  of  the  Delta 
Kappa  Society,  editor  of  the  Yale  "  Courant  "  for 
three  j'ears,  and  won  a  first  prize  in  oratory.  He 
made  liis  professional  studies  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania, where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
in  1879,  being  immediately  after  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  professional  career  lias  been  marked  by  deter- 
mination, perseverance  and  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty,  and  he  has  achieved  high  success  as  counsel 
for  a  number  of  important  corporations  and  public 
enterprises.  In  1890  he  was  admitted  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  before  which  he  has  appeared  in  a 
number  of  important  cases. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  won  an 
enviable  record  for  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  to  wliat  he  consid- 
ered to  be  proper  courses  in 
legislation.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  famous 
"seventy-six,"  who  in  the 
session  of  1897  distinguished 
themselvesbydetermiued  op- 
position to  measures  tlireat- 
eningthe  interestsof  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  re-elected  in 
1898.  He  is  a  vigorous  speak- 
er, an  able  parliamentarian, 
and  a  convincing  debater, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  po- 
litical situations  of  his  state 
and  city  and,  an  aggres- 
sive opponent  of  "  bossism. "  He  is  a  member  of  Psi 
Upsilon  Fraternity;  the  Wissahickon  Wheelmen's 
Club;  past  master  of  Harmony  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  a  member  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.M.  He  is  a  member 
and  generous  supporter  of  the  Methodist  church,  a 
trustee  and  attornej'  of  the  Methodist  Orphanage 
and  Methodist  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  is  influ- 
ential in  the  councils  of  his  denomination.  He  was 
married,  in  1885,  to  Anna  W.,  daughter  of  V. 
Clement  Sweatman,  of  Philadelphia. 

TIPTON,  Jolin,  senator,  was  born  in  Sevier 
county,  Tenn.,  Aug.  14,  1785,  sou  of  Joshua  Tipton, 
who  had  removed  from  Maryland  to  the  eastern 
part  of  Tennessee;  he  was  killed  bj'  the  Indians  in 
1793.  The  support  of  the  family  was  therefore 
largely  shared  by  the  son  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
also  soon  known  as  an  Indian  fighter,  considering  as 
a  sacred  duty  the  avenging  of  his  father's  murder. 
In  1807  the  family  removed  to  Indiana,  settling  at 
Brinley's  Ferry,  Harrison  county.  He  joined  Capt. 
Spier  Spencer's  Yellow  Jackets  in  1809,  and,  becom- 
iug  ensign, served  tlirough  tlie  campaign  which  termi- 
nated, Nov.  7,  1811,  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe, 
where  tlie  death  of  the  captain  and  both  lieutenants 
gave  him  command  of  his  company.  A  journal 
was  written  by  him  during  the  twenty-four  days  of 
this  campaign,  and  notwithstanding  the  original 
method  of  spelling  used,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  vivid  description  of  the  events  treated. 
Later  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  militia  service.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Har- 
rison county  in  1815  and  held  the  office  by  re-election 
until  1819.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  in  1820  served  on  the 
commission  which  selected  (upon  his  suggestion) 
the  site  of  Fall  creek  for  the  new  capital  of  In- 
diana. In  1821  he  was  re-elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  appointed  a  commissioner  to  confer  with 
Illinois  on  the  question  of  boundary.  Becoming 
U.  S.  agent  for  the  Pottawattamie  and  Miami  In- 
dians in  March,  1823,  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vice by  arranging  with  them  in  1826  to  open  for  set- 
tlement a  valuable  tract  of  land.     In  1831  he  was 


elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  taking  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Gen.  James  Noble,  and  in 
1833  was  re-elected  for  a  full  teim,  thus  serving 
continuously  from  Jan.  3,  1832,  until  1839.  He  op- 
posed Pres.  Jackson  on  the  bank  question,  though 
sympathizing  with  him  in  general  politics.  In  the 
development  of  Indiana  he  was  specially  energetic, 
raising  money  for  the  expenses  of  teaching,  con- 
structing mills,  erecting  school-houses  and  organiz- 
ing the  Eel  River  Seminaiy  Society  at  Logansport. 
Extensive  purchases  of  land  were  made  by  him  in 
Bartholomew  county,  sixty  acres  of  whicli  he  gave 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings;  and  on  this 
property  the  city  of  Tiptonia  was  built,  though  its 
name  was  later  changed  to  Columbus  by  political 
opponents.  Gen.  Tipton  was  prominent  in  the 
JIasonic  order,  attaining  the  oflice  of  grand  master. 
His  death  occurred  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  April  5, 
1889. 

WILLEY,  Calvin,  senator,  was  bom  at  East 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1776.  After  completing 
an  academic  education  he  studied  law  with  John  T. 
Peters,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798,  com- 
mencing the  practice  of  liis  profession  at  Stafford. 
To  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  he  was 
repeatedly  elected,  serving  continuously  for  nine 
years,  and  from  1806  to  1808  he  held  the  office  of 
postmaster  of  Stafford  Spiings.  He  then  removed 
to  Tolland,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  there,  re- 
maining until  1816.  Being  elevated  to  the  position  of 
probate  judge  for  the  Stafford  district,  he  officiated 
in  that  capacity  for  seven  years,  and  after  serving  as 
a  presidential  elector  on  the  ticket  which  elected 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824,  he  was  himself  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  took  his  seat 
on  Dec.  9,  1825,  filling  the  place  of  James  Lan- 
man,  whose  appointment  was  not  accepted,  and 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  upper  house  until 
March  3,  1831,  when  he  retired  to  his  private  prac- 
tice at  Stafford,  Conn.  His  death  occurred  at  the 
latter  town,  Aug.  23,  1858. 

THOMSON,    Robert    Lyle,    physician,    was 
born   in  Clark   county,    Ky.,  Dec.  12,  1855,  son  of 
Sauford  and  Susan  (Smith) 
Thomson.     He  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  In  1880  he  was 
graduated  JI.D.  at  the  Ken- 
tucky  School   of    iledicine 
with   first  honors.     Shortly 
afterward  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  anatomy  in  his 
alma   mater,    retaining    the 
position  for  five  years.     In 
1885  he  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship tO' pursue  his  special 
study  in  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York 
city,   serving  as  house  sur- 
geon under  Drs.  C.R.  Agnew 
and    David   "Webster.     Dr. 
Thomson  located  in  St.  Louis     /^  ^^     •^/P 
in  1888;  but  in  1890  removed  //f-Z    r-r%^^^  ^^.^-i-,.^ 
to  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  he  ^^  ■  ^  '  C?^^^!*^'*'*-'*— 
has  become  the  leading  specialist  on  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.     During  histeu  years'  residence  in  Spo- 
kane he  served  for  three  j'ears  as  secretary  of  the  State 
Medical  Association  and  for  one  term  as  its  president. 

PAREEB,  Horatio  William,  composer,  was 
born  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1863,  son  of 
Charles  E.  and  Isabella  G  (Jennings)  Parker.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Parker, 
who  sailed  from  London  in  1635  and  settled  at  Lynn, 
Mass.  His  mother  was  his  first  instructor  at  music; 
later  he  studied  under  Stephen  A.  Emery  and  George 
W.  Chadwick  in  Boston.  For  a  short  time  he  sei-ved 
as  organist  of  a  church  at  Dcdham,  Mass.   In  1882  he 
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went  to  Munich,  where  he  won  high  honors  at  the 
conservatory,  and  remained  for  three  years;  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  after  teaching  at 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  organist  of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  In  1893 
he  became  organist  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  a  po- 
sition he  still  holds  (1901).  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  established  school  of  music  at 
Yale  University.  His  principal  compositions  in- 
clude the  cantatas,  "King  Trojan"  and  "The 
Kobolds";  the  oratorios,  "St.  Christ oph"  and 
"Hora  Novissima,"  the  latter  performed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Church  Choral  Society,  in  New 
York  city.  May  3,  1893,  and  repeated  in  1894  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  of  Boston,  and  by 
Theodore  Thomas  at  the  eleventh  Cincinnati  festival. 
Among  earlier  works  are  a  symphony;  a  scherzo 
for  orchestra;  three  concert  overtures;  a  suite  for 
piauo,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  a  string  quartet. 
A  cantata," The  Dream  King  and  His  Love,"  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  first  competition  instituted  by 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Jiusic  in  1898.  In 
1895  the  commencement  exercises  at  Yale  were 
rendered  unusually  attractive  by  the  rendering  of 
an  "Ode,"  written  by  the  poet  Stedman,  and  set  to 
music  by  Prof.  Parker.  He  was  married,  in  1886, 
in  Munich,  Bavaria,  to  Anna  Ploessl. 

JONES,  Gaius  J.,  physician,  was  bnrn  at  Rem- 
sen,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1843,  sou  of  Jona- 
than and  Elizabeth  (Roberts)  Jones,  of  Welsh 
descent.  After  an  academic  education  he  taught 
school,  but  through  ill-health  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  school-room  and  become  a  dry-goods 
clerk,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
the  first  volunteer  from  his  township  and  enlisted  in 
company  E,  14th  regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers. 
He  remained  in  the  service  until  Jan.  13.  1863,  when 
through  disability  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
He  then  attended  lectures  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital College,  of  Cleveland,  and  in  1865  commenced 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Liverpool,  Medina  co.,0., 
from  whence  he  removed 
to  Grafton  in  1871.  In  1873 
he  accepted  a  position  as 
lecturer  on  anatomy  at  his 
alma  mater  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  given  the 
full  professorship  of  anat- 
omy, which  chair  he  filled 
until  1878.  He  also  during 
this  period  filled  tempora- 
rily the  chair  of  surgery. 
For  two  years  after  his 
appointment  on  the  college 
faculty.  Dr.  Jones  remained 
at  Grafton,  but  in  1874  re- 
moved to  Cleveland, where 
his  ability  won  him  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  prac- 
tices iu  the  city.  In  1878, 
althoughstill  a  youngman, 
he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine.  He  was  dean 
of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  from  1890  to 
1897,  but  when  the  college  united  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Medicine  and  Surgery  under  the  name  of  the 
Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  he  was 
made  vice-dean.  In  1899  he  was  again  elected  dean, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  Huron  street  hospital  since  1874  and  has 
been  a  lecturer  at  the  Cleveland  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  For  years  he  was  surgeon  to  the  5th  regi- 
ment, Ohio  national  guard,  as  well  as  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  L.  S.  and  M.  S.  R.  R.  Employees'  Re- 
lief Association  and  surgeon  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  and 
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O.  R.  R.  He  is  now  professor  of  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  in 
addition  to  his  professional  duties  is  president  of 
the  National  Safe  and  Lock  Co.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Post,  G.  A.R.,  and 
is  a  prominent  Mason.  He  was  married,  July,  1866, 
to  EmmaWilmot,  of  Liverpool,  and  has  five  children. 

KEENAN,  George,  U.  S.  consul  and  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  Dane  county.  Wis.,  July  3, 1859, 
son  of  George  and  JIatilda  Elizabeth  (Fox)  Keenan. 
His  family  is  of  Irish  extraction,  with  a  mixture 
of  Welsh  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
his  paternal  ancestors  being 
chiefs  in  Fermanagh,  Ire- 
land. His  mother's  family 
came  from  Kilcomsey,  Ire- 
land, the  original  name  O'Ca- 
tharney  being  changed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  Sian- 
nach,  the  Gaelic  for  Fox. 
Authenticated  manuscripts, 
historical  records  and  in- 
scriptions prove  the  descent 
of  this  family  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  A.D,  875.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  prominentcon- 
nections  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Kee- 
nan's  family  is  also  related  to 
the  Welsh  family  of  Auslow 
and  tlie  English  family  of 
Lof  tus.  His  parents  came  to 
Americii  and  settled  in  Wis- 
consin in  1840.  George  Keenan  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  in  the 
intervals  of  work  on  his  father's  farm,  and  later 
attended  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional studies  at  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chi- 
cago, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1883; 
subsequently  he  took  advanced  courses  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Heidelberg  and  Vienna.  During  1885-86  he 
wasinterneat  St.Luke's  Hospital, Chicago,  and  in  the 
latter  year  entered  on  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  study  and  work  on 
the  Western  plains,  he  continued  until  1894.  In 
August,  1893,  Dr.  Keenan  was  appointed  U.  S.  con- 
sul at  Kehl,  Germany,  by  Pres.  Cleveland,  and  took 
charge  in  the  following  January.  At  the  end  of  six 
mouths  of  service  he  was  transferred  to  the  consulate 
at  Bremen,  and  there  continued  until  January,  1898. 
His  principal  service  during  this  period  was  on 
sanitary  inspection  of  inmiigrants  bound  for  the 
United  States,  and  in  introducing  American  horses 
into  Germany.  After  resigning  the  consulate  he 
spent  some  months  in  medical  study  in  Beilin, 
Vienna  and  other  places.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Prof.  A. 
Martin,  the  celebrated  gynecologist  of  Berlin.  Since 
his  return  to  the  United  States  Dr.  Keenan  has  prac- 
ticed as  a  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  He  has  already  established  a  reputation 
in  these  branches,  and  is  chief  surgeon  and  gyne- 
cologist of  St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
He  was  married,  Sept.  20,  1893,  to  Mary  Bishop, 
daughter  of  William  P.  Kelly,  of  Wausau,  Wis., 
whose  family  settled  in  New  York  state  before  the 
revolution.  They  have  two  children:  Sidney  Fox 
and  Matilda  Elizabeth  Keenan. 

THOMAS,  Jesse  Burgess,  senator,  was  bom 
at  Hagerstown,  5Id.,  in  1777,  a  descendant  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  He  studied  law  in  Bracken  county,  Ky., 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  Richard  Symmes 
Thomas.  In  March,  1803,  he  removed  to  Lawrence- 
burg,  Ind.,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  terri- 
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tonal  legislature  in  place  of  Benjamin  Park,  re- 
signed. Taking  bis  seat  in  that  body,  in  January, 
1805,  he  was  elected  presiding  officer  during  that 
year  and  continued  to  officiate  as  speaker  of  the 
house  until  1808.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  territory  of  Indiana  in  the  national 
legislature,  remaining  until  1809,  when  he  removed 
to  Kaskaskia,  111.  Upon  the  organization  of  Illinois 
as  a  territory,  on  March  7,  1809,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Madison  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fed- 
eral court;  and  in  July,  1818,  was  made  a  dele- 
gate from  St.  Clair  county,  to  the  convention  that 
framed  the  state  constitution,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  state  legislature,  and  served 
from  Dec.  4,  1818,  to  March  3,  1829.  He  introduced 
the  Missouri  Compromise  bill  of  1830,  and  in  1824 
energetically  advocated  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Crawford  for  the  presidency.  In  1840  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Columbus  convention  which  nomi- 
nated William  Henry  Harrison.  Later  iu  life  he 
resided  in  Jit.  Vernou,  O.,  where  his  death  occurred, 
Feb.  3,  1850.  His  grandnephew,  who  was  also  his 
namesake,  became  a  noted  clergyman  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  theological  works. 

McCORMICB:,  Paul,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1845,  son  of 
James  and  Margaret  McCorraick.  His  youth  was 
spent  on  his  father's  farm,  his 
early  education  being  received 
at  the  district  schools.  At  tlie 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered 
Alfred  University,  and  after 
studying  there  two  years  be 
went  to  Montana,  settling  near 
Bozeman,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming.  In  1875  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Pease,  where  he 
engaged  in  trading,  and  at  the 
Indian  outbreak  a  3'eau later  ac- 
companied the  IMontana  troops 
under  Gen.  Gibbon.  In  the 
fall  of  1876  he  settled  at  Keogli, 
continuing  his  business  there 
until  1879,  and  then  removed  to 
Junction  City,  where  he  carried 
on  a  successful  general  mer- 
chandise business  for  twelve 
years.  Going  to  Billings  in  1891  he  engaged  there 
in  stock  raising  and  merchandising,  and  now  (1901) 
is  president  of  the  Custer  Cattle  Co.,  largest  in  that 
vicinity,  and  vice-president  of  the  Donovan,  Mc- 
Cormick  Co.,  conducting  one  of  the  largest  dry- 
goods  stores  in  eastern  Montana.  In  1892  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  convention  at 
Minneapolis,  and  in  1900  was  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dential elector  of  Montana.  Mr.  McCormick  pos- 
sesses a  generous  and  hospitable  disposition,  and  is 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  social  _and  philan- 
thropic interests,  as  well  as  the  material'growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Billings.  He  was  married, 
in  1879,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Willis  Spear,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  has  three  children,  Paul,  Myrleand  Blythe. 

SIMMONS,  Franklin,  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Webster,  Androscoggin  co..  Me.,  Jan.  11,  1839,  sou 
of  Loring  and  Dorothy  (Batchelder)  Simmons.  His 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Simmons,  as  an  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  array,  was  present  at  Burgoyne's 
surrender,  and  .served  through  the  trying  winter  at 
Valley  Forge.  Through  his  mother  lie  is  descended 
from  Rev.  Stephen  Batchelder,  an  original  settler  of 
Vermont,  and  from  Gov.  Winslow,  of  Massachusetts. 
During  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Bath, 
where  he  attended  school,  and  where  lie  first  mani- 
fested his  passion  for  art.  When  he  was  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Lewiston, 
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and  his  studies  were  continued  there.  Later  he 
entered  Bates  College,  and  completed  his  classical 
education.  There  were  then  few  works  of  sculpture 
to  be  seen  in  New  England,  and  the  opportunities 
foranart  education  were  meagre,  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  artist  and  his  taste  for  portraiture 
brought  him  encouragement  to  persevere.  He 
opened  a  studio  iu  Portland,  where' he  modeled 
some  portrait  busts,  and  began  his  first  statue,  that 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Berry,  for  Rockland.  Tlie  winter  of 
1865  and  1866  he  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
the  members  of  Lincoln's  cabinef  and  about  forty 
leading  officers  of  the  civil  war  sat  to  him  for  life- 
sized  medallions,  which  were  cast  iu  bronze. 
Among  his  sitters  were:  Sees.  Seward,  Chase,  Speed 
and  Wells;  Gens.  Grant,  Sherman.  !Meade,  Sheridan, 
Hooker,  Burnside,  Banks,  Butler  and  Custer,  and 
Adms.  Farragut  and  Porter.  In  1867,  being  com- 
missioned by  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  to  execute  a 
statue  of  Roger  Williams  for  the  national  capitol, 
he  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  and  the  close  of  18G8 
found  him  and  his  young  wife  settled  in  Rome. 
Here  he  worked  iu  his  studio  bj'  day  and  drew  from 
life  at  the  English  Academy  iu  the  evening.  His 
first  works  produced  in  Rome  were  the  statue  of 
Williams,  the  group,  ' '  Grief  and  History, "  which 
crowns  the  "Peace"  monument  in  AVashingtou, 
and  the  ideal  conception,  "Jochabed  with  the  In- 
fant Moses,"  which  was  ordered  in  marble  by 
William  S.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  before  the  model 
was  quite  completed.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
iu  1872,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  on  re- 
ceiving several  important  commissions,  again  went 
to  Rome,  and  has  lived  there  since,  though  he 
has  frequently  visited  America.  The  commissions 
were  for  a  marble  statue  of  William  King,  first 
governor  of  Maine,  ordered  by  the  state  legislature; 
a  bronze  statue  of  Roger  Williams  for  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  one  of  Edward  Little  for  Auburn,  Me. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  selected  by  the  American  minister 
in  Paris,  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  to  inspect  and  ac- 
cept for  the  U.  S.  government  the  Lafayette  monu- 
ment executed  by  two  French  sculptors.  On  Iiis 
arrival  iu  Washington  the  order  from  congress  for 
the  equestrian  monument  of  Gen.  Logan  Avas 
given  to  him.  This  is  made  entirely  of  bronze,  the 
pedestal  being  decorated  with  life-sized  figures  in 
high  relief.  It  stands  in  the  Iowa  circle  in  Wash- 
ington. On  Jlay  19,  1900,  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
Mr.  Simmons'  statue  of  Gen.  Grant  was  unveiled  in 
the  rotimda  of  the  capitol.  The  statue,  which  is  of 
heroic  size,  and  carved  from  marble,  was  a  gift  to  the 
nation  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr. 
Simmons  has  sculptured  about  one  hundred  portrait 
busts  in  marble,  besides  many  in  bronze,  and  fifteen 
public  monuments;  among  the.  latter,  not  previ- 
ously mentioned,  are  tlie  statue  of  Longfellow, 
the  Soldiers'  monument,  Portland,  Jle.,  and  the 
bronze  statue  of  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Intlianapolis. 
Among  the  ideal  works  he  has  executed  may  be 
mentioned:  "The  Young  Medusa";  "Penelope"; 
"Galatea";  "The  Seraph  Abdiel";  "Benjamin  in 
Egypt";  "The  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  "Paris  and 
Helen."  Some  of  these  have  been  produced  in 
marble  many  times.  Mr.  Simmons  has  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Bowdoin  College,  Waterville 
University  and  Bates  College,  and  several  decora- 
tions from  the  king  of  Italy,  by  whom  he  was 
knighted  in  1898.  He  was  married  a  second  time, 
June  9,  1892,  to  the  Baroness  Von  Jenisen,  daughter 
of  John  Francis  Slocum,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

WIIililAMS,  John  Irving',  manufacturer  and 
inventor,  was  born  in  Beigny,  France,  May  11,  1824, 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Bratt)  Williams.  His 
father  removed  from  England  to  France,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  firm  of  French  capitalists,  to  construct 
and  operate  an  iron  mill.     In  1830  the  family  came 
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to  America,  and  settled  at  Boonton  Falls,  N.  J.  In 
1833  John  commenced  to  learu  liis  trade  as  an  iron 
worker  with  John  Lewis.  His  school  period  was 
brief,  but  he  adopted  a  faithful  system  of  self-edu- 
cation and  by  hard  study  qualified  himself  to  fill 
some  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  his  busi- 
ness. Deciding  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer 
he  made,  as  his  first  effort  in  that  direction,  copies  of 
the  machinery  of  the  mill  in  which  he  toiled.  He 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  his  father,  in  1838, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Lorenz  &  Cuddy, 
and  for  eight  years  was  engaged  in  piiddling  and 
shingling.  In  1846,  under  the  management  of 
James  E.  Brown,  he  started  the  great  mill  for  the 
Kittanning  Iron  Co.,  at  Kittanning,  Pa.  In  the  same 
year,  with  his  father  and  others,  Mr.  Williams 
bought  the  iron  mills  at  Hanging  Rock,  O.,  and 
operated  that  plant  until  1853,  at  which  time  he 
built  a  mill  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  running  it  until 
-1856,  when  he  left  to  take  charge  of  the  Girty's 
Run  iron  works  of  Lawrence  Stewart  &  Co., 
where  he  continued  until  1860.  In  1862  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Graff,  Bennett  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ,  and  remained  willi  them  until  1878,  when  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Keystone  rolling  mill 
in  Pittsburgh.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year  of  this  enterprise  he  sold  his  interest  to 
Lindsay  and  McCutcheon,  removing  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Youngstown  in  1882,  where  he  had 
the  management  of  the  BrowuBonnell  Iron  Co., 
up  to  1899.  Mr.  Williams  is  the  inventor  of  a 
number  of  improvements  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  notably  the  Danks  rotary  pud- 
dling furnace,  the  three  liigh  plate  mill,  and  the 
angle  reducing  finishing  mills.  The  two  first  men- 
tioned he  introduced  at  the  Graff,  Bennett  &  Co.  es- 
tablishment, and  the  last  at  the  Brown-Bonnell  &  Co. 
plant.  He  lias  at  various  periods  of  his  life  worked 
on  all  the  different  rolls  used  in  the  mills,  and  has 
devoted  some  time  to  roll  turning  and  the  drafting  of 
mills  and  machinery.  He  is,  in  addition  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  iron  trade,  president  of  the  Dollar 
Savings  and  Trust  Co.  Bank,  of  Youngstown.  He 
was  married,  in  1845,  to  E.  Winterburu,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  died  childless,  and  in  18  to  Emma 
Tompkins,  of  the  same  city,  by  whom  he  has  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  living. 

NICHOLSON,  Alfred  Osbora  Pope,  jurist 
and  senator,  was  born  in  Williamson  county,  Teun., 
Aug.  31, 1808.  He  received  his  education  at. Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1837;  he  then  studied 
medicine  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  In  1839,  however,  he  abandoned  medicine  lor 
the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  began 
practice  at  Columbia.  In  1833  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  serving  bj'  re-election  until 

1839,  and  upon  the  death  of  Sen.  Felix  Grundy,  in 

1840,  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  Gov. 
James  K.    Polk,   holding  his  seat  from  Jan.    11, 

1841,  until  March  3,  1843.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  on  retiring  from  that 
body  in  1845  removed  to  Nashville,  becoming  a  di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  subsequently  its 
president.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Columbia,  and  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Trousdale  to  the  oflice  of  chancel- 
lor, though  he  resigned  this  post  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Nashville  convention  of  1850,  favoring  the  com- 
promise propositions  at  that  time  before  congress. 
In  185S  he  was  a  member  of  the  national  Democratic 
convention,  and  for  his  services  in  the  campaign 
Pres.  Pierce  offered  him  a  cabinet  appointment,  but 
he  declined  the  honor.  He  again  became  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  senate  on  Dec.  5,  1859,  serving  until  the 
disruption  of  the  Union  in  1861,  and   though  he 


quietly  retired  on  March  3d  was  not  formally  ex- 
pelled until  July.  He  was  twice  arrested  during 
the  civil  war  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  Southern 
cause,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Nashville. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  revised  the  constitution  of  Tennessee,  and 
during  the  same  year  accepted  an  election  as  one  of 
the  six  judges  of  the  state  supreme  court.  His  as- 
sociates then  chose  him  as  chief-justice,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  his  death.  He  was  elected 
printer  of  the  house  by  the  33d  congress,  and  printer 
of  the  senate  by  the  34th  congress.  Judge  Nichol- 
son was  editor  of  "The  Western  Mercury,"  a  Co- 
lumbia newspaper,  from  1833  to  1835;  the 
Nashville  "Union"  (1844-46),  and  the  Washing- 
ton "  Daily  Union  "  (1853-56).  He  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  "Nicholson  Letter,"  an  open  epistle 
written  in  1848  to  aspirants  for  the  presidency.  He 
died  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  March  23,  1876. 

.BUBBBIDGE,  Stephen  Gano,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Geoigetown,  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  19,  1831, 
son  of  Robert  Burbridge.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  tlie  Georgetown  College,  and  at  the  Frank- 
fort Military  Institute.  He  turned  successively 
from  law  to  mercantile  pursuits  and  farming. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  big  plantation  in  Logan  county,  Ky., 
and  among  his  own  hands  and  tliose  of  his  neighbors 
he  raised  the  26th  Kentucky 
regiment  of  infantry;  he  was 
commissioned  its  colonel  on  Aug. 
27,  1861.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  on  June  9, 1863.  When 
Bragg  invadedKentucky,inl863, 
Burbridge  was  sent  to  that  state, 
and  served  through  several  en- 
gagements until  the  Confederate 
army  was  driven  out.  He  was  in 
the  expedition  sent  against  Vicks- 
burg,  and  participated  in  several 
actions.  As  commander  of  the 
1st  brigade  in  the  1st  division  of 
the  13th  corps,  army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  led  the  charge  on  the 
Arkansas  Post,  and  Gen.  A.  G. 
Smitli  complimented  him  by 
handing  him  the  flag,  which  Burbridge  planted  upon 
the  captured  fort.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
to  enter  Port  Gibson  after  its  capture.  On  July  4, 
1864,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers 
for  "  gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  repulse 
of  John  Jlorgan's  recent  invasion  of  Kentucky."  He 
also  received  the  thanks  of  Pres.  Lincoln  for  driving 
Morgan  out  of  Kentucky.  Gen.  Burbridge  resigned 
from  the  army  on  Dec.  1,  I860,  and  retired  to  Ken- 
tucky. Afterwards  he  went  to  live  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  he  died  at  his  home  tliere,  Dec.  1,  1894. 

GRAHAM,  John,  diplomat,  was  born  at  Dum- 
fries, Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  in  1774,  brother  of 
George  Graham,  acting  secretary  of  war  utuler  Madi- 
son and  Jlonroe.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbian 
University  in  1790,  and  emigrated  to  Kentuckj', 
where  he  represented  Lewis  county  in  the  legislature. 
Pres.  Jefferson  sent  him  to  the  territory  of  Orleans 
as  secretary,  and  he  subsequently  occupied  a  similar 
position  in  the  American  legation  at  Spain.  When 
Madison  was  secretary  of  state  Mr.  Graham  was 
chief  clerk  under  him.  In  1818  he  went  with  a 
commission  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  obtained 
political  information  which  he  embodied  in  an  ex- 
haustive report,  which  was  printed  by  the  state  de- 
partment. In  1819  he  was  appointed  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  Brazil.  The  climate 
proved  too  severe,  and  he  returned  to  Washington, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  6,  1820. 
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NEWTON,  John  Brockenbrough,  P.  E.  co- 
adjutor bishop  of  Virginia,  was  born  at  Westmore- 
laud,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1839.  He  came  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  family,  settled  for  several  generations 
iu  VirMia.  He  received  his  preliminary  education 
at  the  Episcopal  High  School,  near  Alexandria,  Va. 
As  a  young  man  his  inclinations  turned  toward  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia.  He  served  as  a 
surgeon  with  the  Confederate  army  during  the  civil 
war;  at  its  close  he  practiced  medicine  for  a  few 
years  and  then  turned  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  on  June  25,  1871,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  priesthood  a  year  later  by  Bishop  Whittle. 
Upon  his  ordination  he  took  charge  of  South 
Faruham  parish,  which  includes  St.  John's  Church, 
Tappahanuock,  whence  he  subsequently  went  to  St. 
Luke's  Church.Norfolk.  He  remained  foreight  years 
at  St.  Luke's,  and  then  answered  a  call  to  tlie  Monu- 
mental Cliurch,  Richmond,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years,  until  chosen  bishop  coadjutor  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  consecrated  in  liis  parish  church  at 
Richmond,  on  Jan.  31,  1894,  by  Bishops  Whittle, 
Dudley,  Jackson  and  Capers.  He  died  suddenly 
at  his  residence  from  heart  disease,  Jlay  28,  1897. 

HINMAN,  George  Wheeler,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  co.,  K.  Y.,  Nov. 
19,  1863,  son  of  Wheeler  and  Lydia  (Seymour)  Hin- 
man.  He  was  educated 
at  Mount  Moriis  Acad- 
emy, and  entering  Ham- 
ilton College,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  was  graduated  in 
1884  as  salutatorian  of 
his  class.  He  then  went 
to  Germany  aud  pur- 
sued studies  in  interna- 
tional law,  civil  govern- 
ment and  political  econ- 
omy at  the  universities  of 
Leipsic,  Berlin  and  Hei- 
delberg, receivingthe  de- 
grees of  Ph .  D.  aud  A.  j\L 
at  the  latter  iu  1888.  On 
his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  entered  upon 
his  journalistic  career  iu 
the  office  of  the  New 
York  "Sun,"  beginning 
as  a  reporter  and  working  his  way  through  the  usual 
gradations  until  1897,  wlien  he  was  iuvited  to  become 
editor  of  the  Cliicago  ' '  Inter-Ocean."  While  in  the 
office  of  the  "Sun"  he  contributed  constantly  to 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  and  to  Chicago 
newspapers.  In  his  present  position  he  has  charge 
of  the  organization  and  policy  of  one  of  the  largest 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  In  editorial 
writing  he  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  attention  to 
questions  of  national  and  international  politics.  On 
Jan.  28,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Maude  Marie, 
daughter  of  James  Sturtevant,  of  New  York  city. 

STEVENS,  Enos,  meteorologist  and  inventor, 
■was  born  at  Barnet,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  Jan.  23, 
1816,  son  of  Henry  Stevens,  and  brother  of  the 
noted  bibliographers,  Henry  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Stevens.  His  father,  a  celebrated  antiquarian 
(b.  Dec.  13,  1791;  d.  July  30,  1861),  was  educated 
at  Peacham  Academy,  Vermont.  He  made  a 
large  collection  of  manuscripts,  tracts  and  news- 
papers, which  furnished  data  for  several  volumes 
lelating  to  American  history,  and  especially  that 
of  Vermont.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  col- 
lection, unfortimately,  was  burned,  in  1857,  with 
the  state  house  at  Montpelier,  where  it  had  been 
placed  'for  safe-keeping.  Mr.  Stevens  was  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Vermont  historical 


society.  He  also  attained  some  prominence  in  poli- 
tics, being  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  son  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1838,  and  going  to  Paradise,  Pa.,  taught 
there  until  1845.  In  1847-48  he  assisted  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  idiots 
of  Massachusetts,  and  then  retui-ned  to  Unmet,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  Having  a  taste  for  inven- 
tion he  devised,  among  other  appliances,  an  instru- 
ment for  phrenological  measurements;  a  legislative 
teller,  adopted  by  congress  iu  1853,  and  an  apparatus 
for  automatically  recording  atmospheric  changes. 
He  was  also  the  originator  of  an  astronomical  theory 
of  weather  indications,  and  published  pamphlets  and 
papers  ou  agriculture,  astronomy,  music  and  phre- 
nology.    He  died  at  Barnet,  Vt.,  Jan.  31,  1877. 

S'TEVENS,  Henry,  bibliographer,  was  born  at 
Barnet,  Vt.,  Aug.  24,  1819,  son  of  Hcniy  Stevens, 
the  antiquary.  First  educated  at  the  scliool  of  his 
native  place,  lie  later  attended  Lyndon  Academy 
(1836),  aud  Middlebury  College,  teaching  at  intervals 
and  serving  for  some  time  as  a  clerk  iu  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington.  During  1841^3  lie 
studied  at  Yale,  and  upou  graduation  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  where  he  studied  law.  He  meanwhile 
became  interested  in  early  colonial  history  and  the 
historical  relations  between  the  states  aud  England, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  antiquarian  friends, 
went  to  London  with  the  object  of  searching  for 
"  Americana  "  (1845).  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  A  letter  from  Jared  Sparks  introduced  him  to 
Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,'and  he  soon  became  engaged 
as  an  agent  of  the  British  Museum  for  procuring 
North  aud  South  Ameri.an  books  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding state  and  national  laws,  journals  and 
documents,  in  which  the  museum  was  very  defi- 
cient. Through  his  acquaintance  with  collectors  of 
rare  books  aud  manuscripts  he  was  also  enabled  to 
supply  man3'  American  libraries  with  valuable  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  history  of  this  country.  He 
turued  his  attention  to  early  editions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  aud  to  early  voyages  and  travels  relating 
to  America.  In  these  two  branches  he  became  one 
of  the  highest  authorities,  aud  as  such  was  largely 
instrumental  in  gathering  the  library  of  James  Lenox, 
of  New  York  city.  He  also  formed  a  large  collection 
of  documents  relating  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  government.  In  1852 
Henry  Stevens  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries;  in  1877  became  a  member  of  the  Libra- 
rians' Association,  and  the  same  time  \Yas  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  promoting  theCaxton  exhibition, 
and  catalogued  the  exhibit  of  Bibles.  His  principal 
publications  are:  "Catalogue  of  My  English  Library" 
(1853);  "American  Bibliographer" (1854);  "Catalogue 
of  a  Library  of  Works  Relating  to  America  "  (1854); 
"Catalogue  Raisonue  of  English  Bibles"  (1854); 
"Catalogue  of  American  Books  iu  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum  "  (1857);  "Analytical  Index  to 
Colonial  Documeats  of  New  Jersey  iu  the  Stale  Paper 
Offices  of  England"  (1858);  "  Catalogue  of  Mexican 
and  other  Spanish- American  and  West  Indian  Books 
in  the  British  Museum  "  (1859);  "  Catalogue  of  Cana- 
dian Books  in  the  British  Museum"  (1859);  "Cata- 
logue of  American  Maps  in  the  British  Museum  " 
(1859);  "Bibliotheca  Americana"  (1861);  "Histori- 
cal Nuggets"  (1862);  "The  Humboldt  Library" 
(1863);  "  Historical  and  Geographical  Notes  on  the 
Earliest  Discoveries  in  America"  (1869);  "Sebastian 
Cabot— John  Cabot =0"  (1870);  "Bibliotheca  His- 
torica"  (1870);  "Schedule  of  3.000  American  His- 
torical Nuggets"  (1870);  "  Bibliotheca  Geographica 
et  Historica"  I  (1872);  "American  Books  with 
Tails  to  'Em"  (1873);  "Bibles  in  the  Caxtou  Ex- 
hibition" (1878);  "Photo-Bibliography"  (1878); 
"History  of  the  Oxford  Caxtou  Memorial  Bible" 
(1878);  "Historical  Collections,"  3  vols.  (1881-86); 
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"Who  Spoils  Our  New  English  Books?"  (1885); 
"  Recollections  of  James  Lenox  "  (1886).  Besides  he 
left  unpublished  some  investigations  on  Columbus, 
a  supplement  to  Louis  Fagan's  "Life  of  Pauizzi," 
containing  anecdotes  relating  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  edited  some  works  on  American  history,  among 
them  beiug  "The  Dawn  of  British  Trade  to  the  East 
Indies  "  (1886).  Henry  Stevens  died  at  his  home,  in 
South  Hampstead,  England,  Feb.  28,  1886. 

STEVENS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  bibliog- 
rapher, was  born  at  Barnet,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  Feb. 
19, 1833,  another  son  of  Henry  Stevens,  the  antiquary. 
In  1853  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont, 
but  left  it  before  graduation  owing  to  ill-health. 
Seven  years  later  he  went  to  London  to  join  his 
brother,  Henrj',  in  the  bookselling  business.  After 
the  death  of  the  London  printer,  Charles  Whitting- 
ham,  he  had  charge  of  the  Chiswick  press,  and 
later  became  U.  S.  despatch  agent  in  London,  also 
acting  as  purchasing  agent  for  American  libraries. 
For  more  than  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  engaged  with  a  staff  of  assistants  in  compiling 
unpublished  manuscript  papers  pertaining  to  differ- 
ent phases  of  American  colonial  history.  He  has 
published  the  following  works:  "American  Manu- 
scripts in  European  Archives"  (1887);  "  The  Cam- 
paign in  Virginia  in  1781:  An  E.Kact  Reprint  of 
Six  Rare  Pamphlets  on  the  Clinton-Cornwallis  Con- 
troversy, with  Unpublished  Manuscript  Notes  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton"  (2  vols.,  1888);  "Facsimiles 
of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  Relating  to 
America,  1773-1783"  (25  vols.,  1889-98),  and  an 
"Introduction  to  the  Calendar  of  Araericiin  Papers 
in  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  Collection"  (1895).  The 
fac  simile  (photographed  from  the  original  iMS. 
Codex  Columbus  in  the  foreign  office,  Paris),  "His 
Own  Book  of  Privileges,  1502,  with  English  Trans- 
lation, etc."  (1893),  and  "Gfen.  Sir  William  Howe's 
Orderly  Book  at  Charlestown,  Boston  and  Halifax, 
from  June  17, 1775,  toMay  26,1776,"  with  an  abstract 
of  the  correspondence .  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment (1890)  were  edited  by  Sir.  Stevens.  He 
published  in  January,  1901,  a  fac-simile  of  the  un- 
published British  headquarters'  colored  map  of  New 
York  and  environs  (1782),  ten  feet  by  four,  which 
he  recently  discovered  in  the  war  office  in  Loudon. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts;  Society  of  An- 
tiquarians, and  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  and  a 
member  of  the  Societe  d'Histoire  Diplomatique.  He 
was  married,  in  London,  Jan.  28,  1865,  to  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Charles  Whittingham,  the  printer. 

CANONICTJS,Narragansettchief,  was  born  about 
1565.  After  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  Indians  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact. His  attitude  towards  the  English  was  at  the  be- 
ginnine  very  hostile,  and  seemed  to  threaten  war, 
which "inight  have  been  fatal  to  the  young  colony,  as 
Canonicus  had  about  3,000  warriors  at  his  disposal. 
To  test  the  English  he  sent  toGov.Bradford  abundle 
of  arrows  tied  with  a  snake-skin  as  a  token  of  his  inten- 
tion (1622).  The  skin  was  returned  to  Canonicus 
filled  with  powder  and  bullets,  thus  defying  him 
and  accepting  his  challenge.  It  produced  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  Indians  began  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace. 
When  Roger  Williams  and  his  company  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  colony  at  Massachusetts  bay,  and 
go  to  Narragansett,  Canonicus  accorded  them  a  wel- 
come reception,  and  afterwards  granted  them  the 
tract  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  In  1637  he  received  an  embassy  from 
Massachusetts  in  a  lodge  fifty  feet  wide,  made  of 
poles,  and  covered  with  mats,  and  there  gave  them 
a  feast,  consisting  among  other  things  of  boiled 
chestnuts  and  Indian  pudding  stuffed  with  "black- 
berries, somewhat  like  currants."    He  was  at  war 


with  the  Pequots  and  other  Indian  tribes,  but 
his  peaceful  relations  with  the  whites  were  never  in- 
terrupted. This  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Roger  Williams,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
who  fifty  years  later  testified  to  the  generosity  and 
friendliness  of  the  Indian  chief  in  these  words:  "I 
declare  to  posterity  that  were  it  not  for  the  favor 
that  God  gave  me  with  Canonicus,  none  of  these 
parts,  no,  not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased." 
On  April  19,  1644,  Canonicus  made  a  formal  treaty 
acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  England.  Bfe 
died  June  4,  1647. 

JOHNSON,  George  Henry  Trust,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  near  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  Oct. 
15,  1842,  son  of  James  R.  and  Lydia  (Cricle)  John- 
son. He  is  descended  from  the  Connecticut  John- 
sons, who  were  prominent  in  colonial  history.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  until  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, when  he  enlisted  in  the  110th  Illinois  regiment, 
August,  1862,  under  Col.  T.  S.  Casey.  In  the  fall  of 
1862  he  was  with  Gen.  Buell  in  the  Kentucky  cam- 
paign, and  with  Gen.  Rosecinus  in  the  battles  of 
Stone  river,  Chickamauga  and  Jlissiouary  ridge.  He 
also  served  under  Sherman  during  the  100  days' 
fighting  on  the  advance  on  Atlanta,  and  was  with  him 
on  the  march  to  the  sea,  at  the  battle  at  Benlonsville, 
N.  C,  and  at  Gen.  Joseph  John- 
ston's surrender  of  the  Confed- 
erate armj'.  He  was  dis- 
charged at  Washington,  in 
June,  1865.  After  the  war  Dr. 
Johnson  attended  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  graduated 
in  February,  1869.  He  went  to 
Atchison,  Kan. ,  where  he  has 
practiced  medicine  ever  since. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  health  in  1885-93, 
being  president  for  eight  years. 
For  two  terms  he  was  president 
of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical Society,  and  was  U.  S. 
pension  examiner  during  the 
administrations  of  Prests.  Ar- 
thur, Harrison  and  JIcKinley, 
also  being  president  of  the 
board  of  examining  surgeons  at  Atchison  since  1897. 
He  is  commander  of  the  John  A.  Jlartin  G.  A.  R.  Post 
of  Atchison,  and  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a 
member  of  the  A.  O.  U.W.  Dr.  Johnson  was  mar- 
ried. June  2,  1868,  to  Lucille  Bowman,  of  Atchison, 
Kan.  His  only  son.  Dr.  Chase  H.  Johnson,  has 
been  associated  with  him  in  practice  since  189'?. 

WISE,  John  Serg'eant,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Dec.  27,  1846,  sou  of  Henry 
Alexander  and  Sarah  (Sergeant)  AVise.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  congress,"  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil, 
and  governor  of  Virginia;  his  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  u  prominent  lawyer, 
congressman  and  statesman,  active  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  candi- 
date for  vice-president,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  leading  families  of  Pennsylvania.  After  prepar- 
atory training  in  private  schools  at  Richmond,  Va. , 
and  in  Goochland  and  Princess  Anne  counties  Mr. 
Wise,  in  1862,  entered  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, Lexington,  Va.,  and  there  remained  for  two 
years.  In  the  famous  charge  of  the  cadets  at  the 
battle  of  New  Market,  in  May,  1864,  he  was  slightly 
wounded.  Soon  afterward,  receiving  a  lieutenant's 
commission,  he  served  in  various  positions  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  On  the  return  of  peace  he  entered 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
after  his  graduation  in  1867  began  practice  in  Rich- 
mond.    In  1869  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
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father,  which  continuea  until  the  latter's  death  ia 
1876,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession,  taking 
aleading  position  at  the  Virginia  bar.  His  politick 
views  made  him  renounce  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  tlienceforth  espoused  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism.  In  1880  he  was  tlie  un- 
successful candidate  for  congress  on  an  independent 
ticket,  but  in  1882,  having  accepted  the  Republican 
and  coalition  nomination  for  congressmau-at-large 
against  John  E.  Massey,  Democrat,  he  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  Meanwhile,  in  1881-83,  he  had 
served  as  U.  S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  by 
appointment  of  Pres.  Arthur. 
lu  1885,  as  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  in 
June,  1888,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Republican  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  which  nomi- 
nated Benjamin  Harrison  for 
president.  Mr.  Wise  removed 
to  New  York  city  in  September, 
1888,  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  practice  as  counsel 
for  the  Sprague,  Edison  and 
General  Electric  companies,  as 
well  as  other  large  corpora- 
tions and  reorganization  com- 
mittees. He  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  courts  of  twenty-seven  states  in  suits 
involving  the  rights  of  trolley  and  telephone  com- 
panies and  other  important  litigation  concerning 
railways  and  corporations,  and  has  become  a  widely 
recognized  authority  on  electrical  law.  His  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  State  Bar  Association  at 
Albany  on  "Electricity  in  tlie  Highways,"  attracted 

feneral  attention,  and  was  translated  and  used  be- 
ore  the  German  Reichstag  in  the  discussions  over 
tlie  statutes  granting  franchises  to  electrical  com- 
panies in  the  highways,  and  used  as  a  text-book  in 
American  and  foreign  universities.  Jlr.  Wise  went 
to  England  as  counsel  for  the  General  Electric  Co. 
in  1893  for  consultation  with  the  solicitor-general. 
Sir  John  Rigby,  Mr.  Bousfield,  Q.C.,  and  others,  in 
the  important  litigation  pend  ing  there  between  the 
National  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Leeds  tramwa3-s. 
He  has  also  represented  the  United  States  in  im- 
portant litigations.  Like  his  illustrious  fatlier,  Mr. 
Wise  is  a  powerful  and  pleasing  orator,  and  is 
possessed  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and  intense  de- 
votion to  pnnciple.  His  pleasing  manners  and 
many  graces  of  character  have  won  him  a  multi- 
tude of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  When 
but  twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  became  seriously 
embarrassed  through  indorsements,  involving  liim  in 
indebtedness  which  it  required  years  to  discharge. 
This  trial,  however,  like  all  other  defeats  and  dis- 
appointments, Mr.  Wise  met  and  overcame  witli  a 
calm  and  cheerful  courage  that  lias  made  him  re- 
markable in  the  ej'es  of  all  who  know  him.  Mr.  Wise 
is  also  known  in  the  field  of  authorship  through  his 
"  The  End  of  an  Era,"  describing  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  the  slave  period,  and  his  "Diomed:  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Dog."  On  Nov.  3,1869,  Mr.  Wise 
was  married  to  Eva,  daughter  of  Hugh  Douglas,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Tliey  have  five  sons  and  two 
daughters;  of  the  three  eldest,  Capt.  Hugh  D.  Wise, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  is  in  the  9th  U.  S.  infantry, 
regulars,  and  Maj.  Henry  A.  Wise  and  Lieut.  John 
8.  Wise,  Jr.,  both  of  the  4th  U.  S.  volunteer  in- 
fantry, enlisted  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  for  the 
war  with  Spain.  Capt.  Hugh  Wise  distinguished 
himself  for  gallantry  in  the  assault  on  San  Juan 
heights  at  Santiago  and  in  service  in  the  Philippines. 


PTJGH,  Evan,  chemist,  was  bom  at  Jordan  Bank, 
Cliesterco.,  Pa.,  Feb.  29,1838,  sou  of  Lewis  and  Mary 
(Huttou)  Pugh.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
John  Pugh,who,  with  hiswife,  Jane,  came  from  Wales, 
and  settled  at  Bast  Nottingham,  Chester  co. ,  Pa.  Their 
son,  William,  was  married  to  Mary  Brown,  and  their 
son,Jesse,was  married  toElizabethHutton, the  grand- 
parents of  Evan  Pugh.  His  ancestors  were  membere 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  blacksmith's  apprentice 
.at  nineteen,  he  bought  out  the  residue  of  his  time,  and 
supported  himself  by  manual  labor  while  he  received 
a  year's  instruction  at  the  Manual  Labor  School, 
Whitestown,  N.  Y.  He  had  fallen  heir  to  a  small 
estate,  including  a  small  academy  iu  his  native  place, 
which  he  conducted  successfully  for  about  two 
years.  At  this  time  he  took  great  interest  in  educa- 
tional reform,  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  pho- 
netic spelling.  In  1853  he  sold  his  estate  and  acad- 
emy in  order  to  secure  for  himself  a  European  course 
of  scientific  instruction.  He  went  to  Germany  in 
1858  and  spent  four  years  in  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic,  Gottiugen,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  Paris.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  March,  1856,  at 
GSttingen.  He  mastered  the  highest  mathematics, 
besides  making  a  number  of  chemical  investigations 
of  no  slight  importance,  which  form  the  subject 
of  his  principal  contributions  to  science,  viz.:  "  Ha- 
matinsalpeterdaure  identisch  mit  Pikvamiusaure  "; 
'•Miscellaneous  Chemical  Analj'ses";  "Inaugural 
Dis.sertation,  GSttingen,  1856";  "  On  a  New  Method 
of  Estimating  Nitric  Acid,"  and  "On  the  Sources 
of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation,"  in  collaboration  with 
Jlessrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (1861).  With  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  the  English  agriculturist,  he  investigated  the 
question  as  to  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by 
vegetation  in  the  former's  laboratory  in  1857.  Dr. 
Pugh  proved  that  plants  do  not  assimilate  free  nitro- 
gen, a  conclusion  reached  by  Boussengault  in  France 
after  seventeen  years  of  experimenting.  Another 
French  chemist,  M.  Georges  Ville,  had,  from  a  series  of 
researches,  made  in  1849--52,  reached  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, and  he  was  supported  bj'  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  Academy  to  investigate  the 
subject.  Dr.  Pugh  devoted  two  years  of  nearly  con- 
stant labor  to  the  reinvestiga- 
tion of  the  whole  question  with 
such  precision  that  the  conclu- 
sions he  established  have  never 
since  been  questioned.  Besides 
supporting  M.  Boussengault, 
these  investigations  supplied  a 
great  amount  of  evidence  in  re- 
lationto  rotation  of  crops,  etc., of 
vast  importance  to  agricultural 
science,  and  opened  a  rich  field 
of  inquiry  in  vegetable  physi- 
ology. Being  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  by  its 
trustees,  who  had  heard  of  his 
ability,  he  returned  home  in 
the  autumn  of  1859  to  assume 
the  position  offered  him.  Renouncing  the  brilliant 
career  that  lay  before  him,  he  recognized  the  duty 
he  owed  his  country.  It  was  a  controlling  idea 
with  him  that  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  race  the 
student  must  be  the  medium  through  which  he 
should  operate  upon  the  great  world  around  him. 
When  Dr.  Pugh  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  all  previous  at- 
tempts to  combme  manual  labor  with  study  in  an 
institution  of  learning  had  failed,  but  he  under- 
took to  demonstrate  its  practicability.  He  had  pre- 
viously visited  and  studied  the  chief  agricidtural 
academies  and  schools  in  P^urope,  and  with  charac- 
teristic energy  he  organized  a  system  ot  instruction, 
planned  the  erection  of  the  college  buildings,  se- 
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cured  endowments,  and,  besides  taking  the  general 
guidance  of  the  institution,  gave  Instruction  in 
chemistry,  scientific  agriculture,  mineralogy  and 
geology.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
thoroughly  scientific  institution  upon  a  broad  and 
enduring  basis  when  death  cut  short  his  work.  Pew 
American  teachers  of  chemical  science  have  attained 
a  nobler  fame  than  Dr.  Pugh.  On  Feb.  4,  1864,  he 
was  married  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  to  Rebecca  Miles, 
daughter  of  Abram  Sharpless  Valentine.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  April  29,  1864. 

TOWI.E,  Jeremiah,  was  born  at  Chester, 
N.  H.,  May  23,  1800,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Susannah 
(Wilson)  Towle.  His  father  (1758-1837)  was  a 
revolutionary  soldier  and  fought  at  Trenton,  Mon- 
mouth, White  Plains,  Yorktown  and  Stillwater ; 
was  with  Wasliington  at  Valley  Forge  and  York- 
town,  and  was  detailed  by  him  to  be  present  at  the 
execution  of  Jlaj.  Andre.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Philip  Towle,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Hampton,  Slass.,  in  1640,  and  whose  brother, 
Roger  Towle,  sailed  in  the  Mayflower.  The  former 
settled  in  Xew  York  city  in  1822,  and  there  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land.  The  mother  of  .Jeremiah 
Towle  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Wilson,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  congress, 
and  the  great-granddaughter  of  James  Wilson  and 
of  Robert  Aiken,  founders  of  the  Aiken  and  Wilson 
Londonderry  colonj',  by  which  the  towns  of  Chester 
and  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  were  settled  in  1722. 
James  Wilson  was  a  Scotch  nobleman  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  on  the 
side  of  the  Stuarts,  and  after  their  defeat  fled 
to  Ireland,  but  later  emigrated  to  America  and 
selected  land  for  the  colony  mentioned.  Capt. 
Jonathan  Wilson  was  in  command  of  the  minute- 
men  at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Jeremiah  Towle 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Monmouth,  N.  H.,  whence  his 
parents  had  removed  from  Chester  shortly  after  the 
son's  birth.  He  was  educated  at  Monmouth  Acad- 
emy, and  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  a  prominent  position 
in  municipal  affairs,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  aldermen  instru- 
mental  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  of  1832,  providing  for  a 
water  supply  which  became 
the  forerunner  of  the  present 
elaborate  system  of  New 
York.  About  1854  he  was 
one  of  the  first  commission- 
ers of  Central  Park,  choosing 
the  present  site,  and  as  com- 
missioner of  education  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  present 
school  system  about  1845. 
By  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  money  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  firet  ward 
school  in  Odell's  Hotel,  corner  of  Third  avenue  and 
Forty-ninth  street,  which  was  the  beginning  of  public 
education  as  now  conducted.  Its  fii-st  principal  was 
Prof.  Kettle.  Under  Pres. Tyler  Mr.  Towle  also  served 
as  naval  officer  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
peace  commission  of  1861.  He  studied  the  sciences 
of  medicine  and  law,  receiving  degrees  in  both,  and 
though  never  practicing  these  professions,  used  his 
knowledge  on  many  occasions  for  the  advancement 
of  the  public  works  of  the  city.  He  spent  much 
time  in  the  collection  of  books  and  paintings,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  left  a  large  library  and  many 
pictures  by  the  old  masters.  Mr.  Towle  was  married 
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in  New  York  city,  in  1829,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
H.  and  Phoebe  (May)  Abeel,  and  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam.  They  had 
six  children.     He  died  in  New  York,  Dec.  3,  1880. 

TOWLE,  Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  July  29,  1837,  son  of  Jeremiah 
and  Jane  (Abeel)  Towle.  His  father  removed 
from  New  Hampshire  to  New  York  city  in  1822; 
became  prominent  in  the  municipal  affairs;  se- 
lected and  planned  the  present  water  supply;  was 
commissioner  of  charities  and  schools  for  many 
years,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  pres- 
ent park  and  ward  school  sys- 
tems. The  son  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  being  among  the  first 
registered  pupils  in  the  first 
ward  school,  and  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Free  Academy, 
now  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Becoming  a  civil 
engineer,  he  was  appointed 
city  surveyor  of  New  Ifork  in 
1857,  and  in  1860  the  mayor 
appointed  him  to  examine  the 
sewer  systems  of  European 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  on  which 
the  present  sewer  laws  of  the 
citj'  are  based.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York 
sewers  from  1870  to  1886;  in  1871  he  served  with 
Gens.  McClellan  and  Franklin  on  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  Long  Island  City;  he  planned 
and  huilt  the  first  cable  road  in  New  York  city 
(Tenth  avenue)  in  1883;  in  1886  he  became  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Broadway  Arcade  Rapid 
Transit  railroad,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Hewitt  a  member  of  the 
rapid  transit  commission.  In  1887  Mayor  Hewitt 
appointed  him  to  visit  Europe  and  personally  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  improved  pavement  through- 
out the  European  cities.  He  was  made  a  park  com- 
missioner in  1888,  and  in  1889  became  consulting 
engineer  for  the  department  of  public  woiks,  with 
special  charge  of  improved  street  pavements,  intro- 
ducing a  system  that  is  now  used  extensively  through- 
out the  United.  States.  He  held  this  position  until 
April,  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  consulting  en- 
gineer of  sewerage,  in  connection  with  the  city  rapid 
transit  tunnel.  Mr.  Towle  has  been  an  extensive 
traveler,  having  visited  and  made  investigations  on 
all  the  continents.  He  is  a  director  of  the  fnstitute  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  a  member  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
Society,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  having  been 
elected  in  1868.  He  was  married  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  12, 1863,  to  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  Henry  B. 
and  Jane  (Stewart)  Brevoort,  who  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Knickerbocker  families  in  that  city. 

TBUMBULIi,  Benjamin,  clergyman  and  his- 
torical writer,  was  born  at  Hebron,  Tolland  co.. 
Conn.,  Dec.  19,  1735,  son  of  Benoni  Trumbull. 
His  ancestor,  John  Trumble — the  name  was  thus 
spelled  until  1766 — came  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  to  Essex  county,  Mass.,  in  1639.  His 
son,  John  Trumble,  Benjamin's  grandfather,  re- 
moved about  1690  to  Suffleld,  Conn.  Benjamin  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1759.  He  studied  theology 
under  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  at  North  Haven  in  1760,  continuing  in  that 
charge  for  nearly  sixty  years.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  he  served  for  a  time  as  army  chaplain 
and   also  as  a  private.    In  1776  he  published  a 
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pamphlet,  "  Plea  in  Vindication  of  the  Connecticut 
Title  to  the  Contested  Lands,"  in  which  he  sus- 
tained the  claim  of  his  state  to  the  Susquelianna  pur- 
chase, which  conduced  to  the  decision  of  congress 
as  to  its  validity.  In  1796  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Yale  College.  Beside  the  aforemen- 
tioned pamplilet,  lie  published:  "Twelve  Discourses 
on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (1790); 
"General  History  of  tlie  United  States  of  America," 
left  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death  (3  vols., 
1810),  and  a  "Complete  History  of  Connecticut  from 
1630  until  1713"  (2  vols.,  1797).  The  manuscript 
collections  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  his- 
tory are  in  the  Yale  library.  Dr.  Trumbull  died  at 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  2,  1820. 

BROWNE,  Irving,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  at  Marshall,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 1835, 
son  of  Rev.  Lewis  C.  and  Harriet  (Hand)  Browne. 
He  was  educated  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Norwich, 
Conn.,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  began  to  study 
>  printing  and  telegrapby.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he 
found  employment  in  a  telegraph  office  ia  Boston, 
but  soon  afterwards  gave  up  the  position  in  order 
to  begin  the  study  of  law.  He  spent  three  years  as 
a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Tlieodore  Miller,  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y. ,  and  then  entered  the  Albany  Law 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  Ou  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  tliat  year  be  formed  a  part- 
nership in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  Rufus  M.  and  Martin 
I.  Townsend,  uuder  the  firm  name  of  Townsends  & 
Browne,  which  was  continued  until  1878.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  firm  Mr.  Browne  remained  in 
Troy  and  practiced  his  profession  alone  until  the 
fall  of  1879.  He  was  successful  as  a  lawyer,  win- 
ing a  reputation  by  his  arguments  in  several  noted 
cases,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  Meneely  vs. 
Meneely,  in  which  he  established  the  right  of  a  man 
to  tlie  fair  use  of  his  family  name  as  a  rival  in  the 
same  occupation  pursued  by  his  brothers,  who 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  family  name  in  that 
business  by  gift  of  the  business  and  its  good-will  by 
the  last  will  of  the  father.  In  1879  be  removed  to 
Albany;  N.  Y.,  and  assumed  editorial  control  of  the 
' '  Albany  Law  Journal "  and  tlie  "  American  Re- 
ports." As  a  legal  journalist  he  has  been  a  persis- 
tent advocate  of  a  general  codification  and  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  law  of  evidence  and  of  married 
women.  His  literary  powers  and  humor  have  com- 
bined with  his  legal  knowledge  so  happily  that  the 
"Law  Journal,"  under  his  management,  became 
widely  known  for  the  technical  information  it  con- 
tained and  its  general  readable  verse  as  well.  He 
has  publislied  a  large  number  of  works,  legal  and 
humorous,  and  has  frequently  contributed  to  maga- 
zines other  than  his  own  publications.  His  cliief 
works  are:  an  English  translation  of  Racine's  com- 
edy, "Les  Plaideurs"  (1871);  "Humorous  Phases 
of  the  Law  "(1875);  "Our  Best  Society,"  a  parlor 
comedy  (1876);  "  Short  Studies  of  Great  Lawyers  " 
(1878);  "Judicial  Interpretation  of  Common  Words 
and  Phrases"  (1883);  "Law  and  Lawyers  in  Litera- 
ture" (1883);  "IcoJoclasm  and  "Whitewash,  and 
Other  Papers"  (1885);  "  Rhyminiscences  of  Travel," 
verse  (1891);  "Parole  Evidence"  (1893);  "Sales" 
(1894);  "Bailments"  (1896);  "Short  Studies  in  Evi- 
dence" (1897);  "The  Character  of  the  Nurse's  De- 
ceased Husband  in  Romeo  and  Juliet";  a  sketch  of 
the  "Judicial  History  of  New  York";  "The  House 
of  the  Heart,"  verse  (1897),  and  "In  the  Track  of 
the  Book-  Worm "  (1897).  He  has  lectured  at  the 
Albany,  Boston,  Cornell  and  Buffalo  law  schools, 
and  conducts  a  department  in  the  Boston  "Green 
Bag, "  a  legal  magazine,  under  the  title  of  "The  Law- 
yer's Easy  Chair."  He  is  custodian  of  the  branch 
of  the  state  law  library  at  Buffalo,  and  a  member 
of  the  state  commission  on  uniformity  of  law.  His 
style  in  writing  is  clear,  concise  and  forcible.    He 


strikes  vigorously,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  perfect  honesty  and  impartiality. 
He  was  married:  first,  in  1858,  to  Delia,  daughter  of 
Richard  F.  Clark,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. :  second,  in  1894, 
to  Lizzie  B.  Ferris,  daughter  of  Frederick  Buell,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HATFIELD,  Keuben  Newton,  physician, 
was  born  near  Bedford,  lud.,  June  13,  1859,  son 
of  Alexander  Campbell  and  Winuey  (Short)  May- 
fleld.  His  grandfather,  Milton  Short,  was  a  Disci- 
ples' Christian  preacher,  and  at  one  time  the  owner  of 
a  large  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  voluntarily  freed 
before  the  civil  war.  His  paternal  grandmother 
was  a  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Kentucky  pioneer. 
Through  his  motlier  he  is  a  descendant  of  Col. 
Robert  Tate,  of  Kentucky,  a  distinguished  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1813,  in  which  caiiipaigu  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Reuben  Maytield,  a  Keutuckian  by 
birtli,  also  participated;  ancestor;  on  both  sides 
served  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  graduated  at  tlie 
High  School  of  Springville, 
and  immediately  began  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  district.  After  follow- 
ing this  calling  for  a  few- 
years  he  studied  medicine, 
first  at  the  Kentucky  School 
of  Medicine  and  afterwards 
at  the  Long  Island  Hospital 
College,  New  York,  being 
graduated  there  in  1880, 
and  subsequently  at  Rush 
College,  Chicago,  111.  He 
also  pursued  several  special 
courses  in  medicine  at  other 
institutions.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  accepted  a 
position  as  lecturer  on  pathology  and  clinical  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Colorado;  while  holding 
this  position  he  also  establislied  himself  as  a  practic- 
ing physician  and  a  specialist  in  throat,  lung  and 
stomach  troubles.  He  was  major  and  surgeon  for 
many  years  in  the  1st  Colorado  regiment,  and  acting 
brigade  surgeon  in  the  campaign  of  Cripple  Creek 
in  1894.  and  tliat  of  Leadville  iii  1896.  He  also 
served  during  a  part  of  his  residence  in  Colorado  as 
president  of  the  board  of  medical  examiners  of  the 
state.  For  about  five  years  he  was  a  surgeon  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railway  system.  In  1897  Dr.  May- 
field  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there  continued 
to  practice  in  his  special  subjects.  He  has  hiad  un- 
usual success  in  the  treatment  of  what  are  commonly 
called  incurable  diseases,  and  ha.?  published,  in 
pamphlet  form,  tlie  results  of  his  investigations 
along  original  lines.  Besides  the  societies  already 
mentioned,  which  he  served  as  officer.  Dr.  May- 
field  is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
New  York  Medico- Legal  Society:  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society.  He 
is  an  official  member  of  several  secret  orders.  Dr. 
Mayfield  was  married,  in  Denver,  Col.,  Feb.  14, 
1889,  to  Ada  E.,  daughter  of  John  A.  Thomas,  of 
Chicago,  who  is  of  English  ancestry,  and  has  one 
son,  Ray  T.  Mayfield. 

McKEAN,  Samuel,  senator,  was  bom  in  Hun- 
tington county.  Pa.,  in  1790.  He  became  identified 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1822  was  elected  to 
the  18th  congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  19th  and 
20th  congresses,  serving  from  Dec.  1,  1823,  to  March 
3,  1829.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
talent,  and  wielded  a  wide  influence  in  his  commu- 
nity.  He  died  in  McKean  county,  Pa.,  June  23, 1840. 
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JACKSON,  John,  pioneer.  The  exact  dale  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  lie  was  baptized  in  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  Loudon,  England,  June  6,  1602, 
son  of  Christoplier  Jackson,  of  London.  In 
1639  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cambridge 
village,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Newton, 
the  place  being  a  part  of  Cambridge.  He  brought 
a  good  estate  with  him,  and  purchased  a  dwelling 
house  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  situated  on  the  line 
which  now  divides  Newton  from  Brighton.  He  thus 
became  the  first  permanent  settler  of  the  place. 
There  may  have  been  some  transient  dwellers  before 
he  came,  hut  they  were  not  known  and  left  no  de- 
scendants there.  In  1641  he  took  the  freeman's  oath, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  church.  He 
gave  one  acre  of  land  for  the  church  and  a  burial 
place,  on  which  the  first  meetinghouse  was  erected 
in  1660,  and  which  now  constitutes  the  oldest  part 
of  the  old  cemetery  on  Centre  street.  He  had  labored 
long  and  earnestly,  by  petitioning  the  general  court 
and  otherwise,  to  have  Cambridge  village  made 
an  independent  town,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it 
accomplished.  He  had  two  wives  and  five  sons  and 
ten  daughters  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  about 
fifty  grandchildren.  He  died  on  Jan.  30, 1674  or  1675, 
leaving  863  acres  of  land.  His  widow,  Margaret, 
died  Aug.  28, 1684,  aged  sixty.  His  son,  Edward, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Medfield  in  their  attack 
upon  and  burning  of  that  town,  Feb.  21,  1676. 
Abraham  Jackson  was  the  only  one  of  his  sons  who 
reared  a  family.  This  son  gave  one  acre  of  land  ad- 
joining that  given  by  his  father  for  the  church  and 
burial  place.  He  or  his  father  is  said  to  have  planted 
the  pear  trees  on  their  premises  which  survived  for 
over  two  centuries,  being  the  oldest  trees  of  their 
kind  in  New  England.  Abraham  Jackson  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Bisco,  and  was  grandfather  of  Ephraim 
Williams,  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  Cam- 
bridge village  was  made  a  separate  township  in 
1691  and  named  New  Town;  gradually  it  was  al- 
tered to  one  word,  Newtown,  until  in  1766  the  town 
clerk  dropped  the  "  w  "  and  it  was  spelled  Newton. 

WAIiKEB,  Jolin,  senator,  was  born  at  Castle 
Hill,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1744,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mildred  (Thornton)  Walker.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  and  Jlildred 
(Gregory)  Thornton,  the  latter  being  the  daughter 
of  Roger  and  Mildred  (Washington)  Gregory),  a  sis- 
ter of  Gen.  George  Washington.  The  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  on  his  father's  side  was  Thomas 
Walker,  who  emigrated  from  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1650,  settling  in  Virginia,  where  he  rep- 
resented the  county  of  Gloucester  in  the  colonial 
assembly  of  1662.  His  grandson,  who  was  also 
named  Thomas,  was  married  to  Susanah  Peachy. 
Their  son  (1715-94),  the  senator's  father,  served  in 
Braddock's  army  as  commissary-general  of  Virginia 
troops  under  Washington;  was  a  Virginia  commis- 
sioner to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Stauwix,  N.  Y.,  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  and  of 
the  general  committee  of  safety,  and  became  the 
president  of  the  board  of  commissioners  who  deter- 
mined the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  in  1778.  The  son  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation and  settled  at  Belvoir,  Albemarle  co.,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  planter.  In  1777 
he  was  commissioned  with  his  father  to  make  special 
terms  with  the  Indians  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  so  as  to 
retain  their  friendship  throughout  the  revolution. 
During  this  war  he  served  as  an  extra  aid  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Washington  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
The  latter  wrote  to  Patrick  Henry,  Feb.  24,  1777, 
commending  the  ability,  honor  and  prudence  of 
Col.  Walker  and  afllrming  that  his  post  was  one  of 
great  trust  and  importance.  The  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia appointed  him  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he 
filled  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  William 


Grayson,  serving  from  May  4, 1790,  until  a  succes- 
sor was  regularly  elected  by  the  legislature.  His 
seat  was  thus  relinquished  to  James  Monroe  on  De- 
cember 6th  of  the  san\e  year.  While  a  member  of 
that  body  he  vmed  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  Potomac  river.  He  was  marrietl, 
in  1764,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bernard  Moore, 
of  Chelsea,  Va.,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Gov.  Alex- 
ander Spotswood.  They  had  one  daughter,  Mildred. 
He  died  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1809. 

PHEIiPS,  Elisha,  was  born  at  Simsbury,  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn.,  in  November,  1779.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1800,  and  studied  law  at 
Litchfield.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
carding  factory  at  Simsbuiy,  Conn.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  jjrivate  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Simsbury  and  Hartford  from  1805  to  1847,  and  was 
a  judge  of  the  county  court  of  Hartford.  He  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  of  the  senate  of  his  native  state;  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature45i  1821  and  1839;  was  a  representative  in  con- 
gross  from  Connecticut  from  1819  to  1821,  aud  also 
from  1S25  to  1829;  was  comptroller  of  the  state  from 
1830  tQi834,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  one  of  the 
coninr&sioners  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Connecticut. 
He  died  at  Simsbury,  in  April,  1847. 

PLAYER,  John,  inventor,  was  born  at  Wool- 
wich, England,  March  5,  1847,  sou  of  John  and 
Mary  (Hook)  Player.  He  was 
educated  at  the  elemeutary 
schools  of  his  native  countrj', 
studied  engineering  at  the 
Woolwich  Arsenal  aud  in  1873 
came  to  America.  He  secured 
a  position  as  machinist  with 
the  Iowa  Central  railroad,  was 
soon  appointed  foreman,  and 
for  nine  years  was  master  me- 
chanic. From  1887  to  1890  he  - 
was  superintendent  of  motive 
power  on  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral railroad,  but  during  the 
latter  year  removed  to  Topeka, 
Kan.,  to  take  ch'arge  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad,  being  in  1897  ap- 
pointed mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  entire  system. 
Mr.  Player's  inventions  are:  the  Player  cast  steel 
truck,  compound  engines,  and  a  marine  boiler.  He 
is  a  32d  degree  Mason.  In  December,  1866,  he  was 
married  to  Charlotte  Jacobs,  of  England,  aud  has 
six  children. 

McCHENEY,  William  J.,  naval  officer,  was 
born  iu  Pennsylvania  in  1796.  He  was  appointed, 
midshipman,  Jan.  1,  1812,  and  as  such  participated  ■ 
in  the  action  between  the  Wasp  and  the  Frolic,  Oct. 
18,  1812.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant,  April  1, 
1818;  commander,  Dec.  9,  1839,  and  captain,  Oct. 
13,  1851.  He  accompanied  Com.  Perry's  expedition 
to  Japan  iu  1856,  in  command  of  the  Powhatan; 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  the  Stevens  battery  at  New  York,  and 
from  1858  to  1860  was  in  command  of  the  Atlantic 
squadron.  In  1862  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of 
commodore.  He  died  iu  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11, 
1864. 

SIMKINS,  Eldred,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Aug.  29,  1779, 
son  of  Arthur  Simkins,  jurist,  aud  for  twenty  years 
after  the  revolutionary  war  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly.  Eldred  was  educated  for  the  bar  at 
Litchfield;  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
South  Carolina  in  1805,  beginning  to  practice  at 
Edgefield  court  house  in  the  following  year.     In 
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1813  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1817-31  was  a  representative  in 
congress,  succeeding  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  had 
become  a  member  of  Pres.  Monroe's  cabinet.  He 
refused  to  be  nominated  for  a  third  term,  and  re- 
tired in  favor  of  his  law  partner,  George  McDulfle, 
the  distinguished  orator,  who  was  afterward  governor 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  repeatedly  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  as  a  lawyer  was  employed  in 
many  important  cases,  but  his  health  was  always 
delicate,  and  during  his  later  years  he  was  unable 
to  practice  continuously.  He  was  a  general  of 
militia.  His  death  occurred  at  Edgefield.  S.  C  in 
1833. 

BliEECKEB,  Harmanus,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1779.  He 
entered  Union  College,  but  before  his  course  was 
completed  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany,  where 
for  many  years  he  practiced  in  partnership  with 
Theodore  Sedgwick.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
from  New  York  in  1811-13,  and  took  a  strong  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  war  of  1813.  He  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Van  Buren,  in  1839,  charge  d'affaires  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  remained  until  1843.  In 
1832-34  he  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  received  from  it  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1849. 

GIBSON,  Robert  Williams,  architect,  was 
born  at  Essex,  England,  Nov.  17,  1854,  son  of 
Samuel  Lodwick  and  Eliza  (Williams)  Gibson,  and 


descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Yeomen.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  architectural  school  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  1875;  took  silver  medals  for 
architectural  drawing  in  1877  and  1878,  and  was 
graduated  in  1879,  taking  the  traveling  studentship. 
During  the  year  1880  he  traveled  in  Spain,  France 
and  Italy,  making  numerous  studies  and  sketches, 
and  contributing  articles  on  technical  subjects  to 
various  magazines.  In  1881  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  in  1887  was  naturalized.  His  home  in 
1881-88  was  in  Albany,  and  he  became  the  architect 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  that  city, 
having  submitted  a  design  in  competition.  Private 
and  public  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  city  were 
erected  by  him,  and  success  in  the  instance  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  led  him  to  make  a  special  study 
of  bank  buildings.  He  removed  to  New  York  city 
in  1888,  having  been  appointed  in  competition  archi- 
tect of  the  United  States  Trust  Co.'s  building  on 


Wall  street.  In  the  same  city  he  designed  and 
erected  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  Greenwich  Savings 
banks,  the  Clearing  House,  the  CoSee  Exchange, 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  Museum  building,  St.  Michael's 
Church,  and  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Church, 
West  End  avenue,  not  to  mention  many  other 
buildings,  public  and  private,  which  show  the  usual 
diversified  character  of  an  architect's  work.  Among 
structures  elsewhere  are  club  houses  for  the  Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island;  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  "Trust  Co.'s  build- 
ing. Providence,  R.  I. ;  the  Norwich  Savings  Bank, 
Norwich,  Conn. ;  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Savings  Bank  of  Utica,  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  The  Merchants 
and  Mechanics  Bank  of  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Hearst  School 
for  Girls,  Washington,  D.  C;  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Episcopal  churches  at 
Clean,  Sing  Sing,  Coming  and  Mechanicsville,  New 
York  state,  and  at  Plaiufield,  N.  J.;  St.  John's 
Church,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Randall  Memorial 
Church,  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  Sailor's 
Snug  Harbor  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  served 
for  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Architectural 
League.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  Century 
Associ.ition  of  New  York  city;  the  National  Arts 
Club ;  the  Botanical  Gardens  Society,  and  the  Seawan- 
haka- Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  He  is  an  occasional 
contributor  to  magazines  upon  technical  subjects. 
He  was  married  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  1,  1900,  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  D.  S.  Hammond,  and  has  four 
children. 

BEMAN,  Solon  S.,  architect,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1,  1858.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  He 
determined  to  study  architecture, 
and  entered  the  oflSce  of  Richard  M. 
Upjohn.  He  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  in  1879,  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  has  acquired 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  prominent  architects  of 
the  United  States.  He  designed 
all  of  the  buildings  that  compose 
the  town  of  Pullman,  III.,  now  a 
part  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ivorydale,  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
the  extensive  works  for  Messrs. 
Proctor  &  Gamble,  near  Cincin- 
nati, O.  Among  the  other  promi- 
nent buildings  designed  by  him 
are:  the  Pullman  building, 'Stude- 
baker  building,  Fine  Arts  build- 
ing. Grand  Central  railway  station, 
and  many  churches  and  large  residences  in  Chicago; 
the  Pioneer  Trust  building,  St.  Paul;  the  "Bee" 
building,  Omaha;  the  mining  buildings  for  the 
World's  Columbian  exposition  and  the  Omaha  ex- 
position; the  Pabst  building,  the  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  building,  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  Michigan 
Trust  Co.'s  building  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  was 
married,  April  30,  1888,  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of 
H.  R.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

VAN  BRUNT,  Henry,  architect,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1833,  the  son  of  Com.  Ger- 
shom  J.  Van  Brunt,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  Eliza- 
beth Bradlee,  his  wife.  Henry  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1854,  and  for  two  years 
studied  architecture  in  the  office  of  George  Snell, 
of  Boston,  on  the  English  system,  and  afterward 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  instruction 
according  to  the  system  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts 
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under  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New  York.  The  civil 
war  breaking  out  shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
entered  the  naval  service  on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Golds- 
borough,  and  later  of  Adm.  Lee,  commanding 
the  north  Atlantic  squadron.  After  his  return  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Wm.  R.  Ware,  in 
1863,  under  the  style  of  Ware  &  Van  Brunt,  and 
practiced  architecture  with  him  in  Boston  for 
eighteen  years,  during  which  the  principal  works 
of  this  office  were  the  memorial  hall  of  Harvard 
University,  Weld  Hall,  the  new  library,  the  medi- 
cal school  and  other  works  connected  with  that 
institution,  all  the  buildings  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Stone  Hall  of  the  sanitarium, 
and  other  buildings  of  Wellesley  College,  and  several 
town  libraries  in  various  parts  of  New  England;  the 
First  Church,  in  Boston;  St.  Steplien's,  in  Lynn; 
Grace  Church,  in  New  Bedford,  and  many  others. 
Including  also  dwelling  houses  asid  mercantile  build- 
ings. After  Mr.  Ware  became  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  school  of  mines,  Columbia  College, 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  in  1881  formed  a  new  partnership 
with  F.  M.  Howe,  who  had  previously  had  a 
long  connection  with  the  office  of  .Ware  &  Van 
Brunt.  This  partnership  still  continues  in  active 
practice,  and  the  field  of  its  operation  having  been 
widely  extended  in  the  West,  Mr.  Howe  for  several 
years  represented  the  firm  in  its  western  office  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  practice  in  that  part  of 
the  country  increasing  widely,  Mr.  Van  Brunt 
finally  removed  to  Kansas  City,  where  the  principal 
office  of  the  firm  is  now  located.  Their  practice 
has  here  been  mainly  in  railroad  and  commercial 
buildings,  throughout  nearly  all  the  western  and  in 
some  of  the  middle  states.  Among  these  buildings 
are  the  great  warehouses  in  Kansas  City  for  Bullene, 
Moore,  Emery  &  Co. ;  for  the  Robert  Keith  Furni- 
ture and  Carpet  Co.,  and  many  other  mercantile  and 
domestic  buildings;  the  Union  passenger  stations  at 
Ogden,  Utah;  at  Sioux  City,  la.;  at  Portland,  Ore., 
and  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  also  the  firm  has  erected 
several  banking,  office  and  other  commercial  build- 
ings and  dwelling  houses.  Among  their  works  is  a 
series  of  railway  stations  on  the  lines  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad.  They  have  also  built  office  build- 
ings at  Baltimore,  Md.;  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  else- 
where, and  the  libraries  of  the  city  of  Cambridge 
and  the  town  of  Dedham,  Mass.  In  1891  this  firm 
had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  form  one  of  the 
board  of  five  architects,  chosen  outside  the  city  of 
Chicago,  to  represent  at  tlie  World's  Columbian 
exposition  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  architec- 
ture. The  designing  of  thefive  buildings  around  the 
great  court  of  the  exposition  was  entrusted  to  this 
board,  and  the  electricity  building  fell  to  the  share 
of  Van  Brunt  &  Howe.  The  principal  architects  of 
Chicago  were  employed  on  the  great  buildings  out- 
side of  this  court.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  in  1875  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the"Entretiens"  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  and  it  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"Discourses  on  Architecture, "  with  an  essay.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  "The  Nation,"  and  to  several  profes- 
sional publications  on  architectural  subjects,  and  in 
1893  a  series  of  papers  by  him  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Cohimbian  exposition  was  printed  with  illus- 
trations in  the  "Century  Magazine."  In  1894 
Houghton  '&  Mifflin  published  a  volume  of  architec- 
tural ess^s  by  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  entitled  "  Greek 
Lines."  In  1898  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

CARRERS,  John  Merven,  architect,  was  bom 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Nov.  9, 1858,  son  of  John  Mer- 
ven and  Anna  Louisa  (Maxwell)  Carrere,  both  Amer- 
icans.   His  paternal  ancestors,  natives  of  Libourne, 


France,  came  to  the  United  States  during  the  French 
revolution  and  settled  in  Baltimore.  He  is  re- 
lated to  the  Walshes,  Calhouus  and  Buchanans. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Maxwell, 
prominent  merchant  and  founder  of  the  house  of 
Maxwell,  Wright  &  Co.,  of  Rio  and  Baltimore,  of 
which  subsequently  John  M.  Carrere,  Sr.,  became 
senior  partner.  The  sou  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Breidensteiu,  Grencheu.  In  1877  he  entered 
the  ficole  dcs  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  and  remained 
until  1883,  his  studies  bein^  conducted  under  the 
special  direction  of  Prof.  Victor  Ruprich  Robert, 
iuspector-general  of  historical  monuments  in  France, 
and  Leon  Giuaiu,  architect  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  the  lluseum  Galliera  and  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  devoted  a  year  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  panoramas  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  In 
1883  he  entered  the  office  of  McKim,  Jlead  ifc  White 
and  worked  principallj'  under  Mr. 
Mead  and  Mr.  JIcKim.  In  the 
spring  of  1885  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture,  having  formed 
a  partnerahip  with  Thomas  Hast- 
ings, a  fellow  student  in  Paris  and 
later  a  fellow  draughtsman  in  the 
office  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 
Their  first  important  work  was 
started  in  the  summer  of  1885,  and 
was  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  followed  by  the 
Alcazar,  the  Methodist  Church  aud 
the  Presbj'terian  Memorial  Church 
in  the  same  city.  Their  practice 
has  been  general  in  its  character 
and  comprises  important  private 
residences;  churches,  public  build- 
ings and  other  works,  besides 
participation  by  request  in  a  great 
many  prominent  competitious,  notably,  the  com- 
petition for  the  Cathedi-al  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
in  New  York  city.  The  principal  buildings  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Carrere  and  Mr.  Hastings,  bes'des 
those  mentioned  above,  are  the  following:  The 
Jefferson  Hotel,  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  Laurel-in  the- 
Piues,  at  Lakewood,  N.-J. ;  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  residences  of  Henrv  T. 
Sloane,  F.  B.  Hoffman,  C.  A.  Herter,  R.  M.  Hoe, 
W.  D.  Sloane,  in  New  York  city;  John  Pitcairn, 
Bethayres,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Tenny,  Methuen,  Mass.; 
Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  harbor;  Giraud  Fos- 
ter, Lenox,  Mass.;  E.  C.  Benedict,  Indian  harbor, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  "Mail  and  Express  "  building, 
in  New  York  city;  Patei-sou  city  hall,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  Rome  High  School,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  St.  John's 
park,  Hudson  street.   New   York  city;    Hamilton 


Fish  park,  Houston  street.  New  York  city;  build- 
ings for  Craig  colony  for  epileptics  at  Sonyea  for  the 
state  of  New  York;  Branch  Brook  park,  Essex 
CO.,  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  other  less 
important  works.  B^ping  built  at  present,  as  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  two  notable  competitions,  are  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  on  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  city,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
on  Cathedral  heights,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Carrere 
has  participated  in  many  reform  movements,  notably, 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  supervising  architect 
of  the  government.    He  was  the  candidate  of  the 
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profession  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  adoa&istra- 
tiou  for  that  office,  but  declined  the  honor.'  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  architects  of  the  Pan- 
American  exposition  at  Buffalo,  and  the  designer  of 
the  block  plan,  all  the  landscape  features,  and  of  the 
triumphal  entrance  bridge.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  American  lastitute  of 
Architects,  being  president  of  the  same  for  two  terms; 
Beau.x-Arts  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
a  founder  and  the  president  for  two  terms;  delegate 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Federation ;  is  a  member  of  the  Play- 
ers', Century  and  City  clubs,  and  the  Arcliitectural 
League  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Richmond  County  Good  Government  Club;  alsoone 
of  the  founders  of  the  Staten  Island  Club,  being 
president  for  three  terms.  Mr.  Carrere  was  mar- 
ried, in  1886,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Col.  Charles 
Dell,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  and  Amanda  C.  Bryan, 
of  Savannah,  Ga.  They  have  two  daughters,  Anna 
and  Marion  Dell. 

HASTINGS,  Thomas,  architect,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  March  11,  1800.  son  of  Thomas 
Samuel  and  Fanny  (de  Groot)  Hastings.  His  father 
is  a  well-known  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  for 
nine  years  was  president  of  Union  'Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city;  his  grandfather  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Hastings,  a  prolific  composer  of  church 
music,  while  his  first  American  ancestor  was  Thomas 
Hastings,  lawyer,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in 
1640.  His  ancestors  on  his 
mother's  side  were  Dutch  and 
French  (Huguenots),  her  father 
being  William  de  Groot,  a  mer- 
chant and  writer  on  law,  whose 
family  name,  in  old  times,  was 
sometimes  written  in  Latin- 
ized form,  Grotius.  One  of  his 
sons,  De  Groot,  served  in  the 
Federal  ariny  during  the  civil 
war.  Thomas  Hastings  was 
educated  chiefly  in  private 
schools.  He  took  a  special 
■  "  -^  course   under  tutors  for  two 

/f       f      '        years  for  the  distinct   purpose 
/TtJ/^i^  of  studying  in  the  ficole  des 

y^       Beaux-Arts,  at  Paris;  in  1880 
'  entered  that  institution,   and 

in  1884  was  graduated.  He  there  met  John  M. 
Carrere,  a  fellow  countryman,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York  city  was  again  associated  with  him 
in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  where 
Sir.  Hastings  spent  eighteen  mouths.  In  1885  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Carrere  formed  a  partnership, 
and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  began  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  large  scale  on  which  it  was  projected, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  young  architects  in  depart- 
ing from  the  conventional,  excited  great  interest  in 
the  profession,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  style 
of  architecture  used — the  Spanish — was  generally 
conceded.  This  was  followed  by  the  Alcazar,  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Memorial 
Church  in  the  same  city.  Carrere  &  Hastings  also 
erected  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va.;  the 
hotel  called  Laurel  in  the  Pines,  Lakewood,  N.  J. ; 
city  hall,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Providence,  R.  L;  the  "Life  "and  "Mail 
and  Express"  buildings,  New  York  city;  the  house  of 
E.  C.  Benedict  at  Indian  harbor,  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
that  of  Girard  Foster,  Lenox,  Mass. ;  of  John  Pit- 
cairn,  Bethayres,  Pa. ;  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter,  Richard 
M.  Hoe  and  Henry  T.  Sloane,  New  York  city.  In 
the  competition  for  designs  for  the  New  York  public 
library  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  to  be 
erected    on    Morningside  Heights,  they  were  suc- 


cessful, and  the  library  alone  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  memorial  to  their  talent.  These  examples 
show  the  wide  range  of  their  work,  which  includes 
also  the  decoration  of  pleasure  grounds,  such  as  St. 
John's  Park,  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Hastings  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  architecture  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1897.  He  has  published  articles  in  "  Har- 
per's Monthly  Magazine  "and  in  several  technical 
journals.  He  has  been  a  director  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Federation,  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  So- 
ciete  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Century  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Players'  and  City  clubs,  all  of  New 
York  city.  ]\[r.  Hastings  was  married  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  April  30,  1900,  to  a  daughter  of  E.  C. 
Benedict. 

STONE,  Alfred,  architect,  was  born  at  East 
Slachias,  AVashingtonco.,  Me.,  July  29,  1834,  son  of 
Thomas  Treadwell  and  Laura  (Poor)  Stone.  His 
father  was  a  Unitarian  clerg3'man;  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Sylvanus  Poor,  a  farmer,  of  Andover, 
Me.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  Academy,  East 
jNIachias,  and  at  the  English  High  School,  Salem, 
Mass.,  whither  he  had  removed  with  his  parents  in 
1846.  After  studying  architecture  and  drawing,  at 
the  completion  of  his  high  school  course  he  entered 
an  architect's  office  in  Boston  in  1852  and  began 
practice  by  himself  in  1856,  after  having  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  several  offices  in  Boston.  He  do- 
signed  the  Hotel  Pelham,  the  first  French  flat  build- 
ing erected  in  that  city,  in  1857-58,  and  in  1859  re- 
moved to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  be  formed  an 
association  with  Alpheus  C.  Jlorse,  continuing  the 
relation  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  (1861).  In 
1864  he  opened  an  office  for  himself  in  Providence, 
and  still  conducts  an  active  practice  under  the  firm 
name  of  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Willson.  During  its  forty 
years  of  business  life,  his  firm  has  designed  a  very 
large  number  of  both  private  and  public  buildings, 
among  the  latter  of  which  may  be  named  the  Thayer 
street  school;  the  Providence  county  court  house;  the 
Rhode  Island  state  prison;  Rhode  Island  state  alms- 
house; Providence  public  library;  the  pumping  sta- 
tion for  the  Providence  water-works;  the  southwest 
pavilion  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital;  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  station, 
and  other  buildings  connected  therewith  in  Provi- 
dence; the  Lyman  Gymnasium,  Slater  Hall,  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Tlie  Brunonia,  Ladd  Observatory  of 
Brown  University,  and  many  business  blocks, 
among  them  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Industrial  Trust, 
Lauderdale,  Francis  and  Conrad  buildings.  Mr. 
Stone  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  served  in  the  common  council  during 
1885-88,  and  was  president  of  Providence  Commer- 
cial Club.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects;  has  served  upon  its  board 
of  directors,  and  for  six  years  (1893-99)  was  its  sec- 
retary; was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rhode  Island 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
for  many  years  its  presiding  officer.  Descended  from 
several  persons  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  is  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  chapter 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  having 
served  both  as  its  president  and  historian.  He  is 
president  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  an  active 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  and 
the  Providence  Art  Club,  and  is  a  non-resident  mem- 
ber of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York. 

IfcKIIf ,  Charles  FoUen,  architect,  was  born 
in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1847,  son  of  James 
Miller  and  Sarah  (Allibone)  McKim.  His  father 
■was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  sou 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Scientific  School  during  the 
term  1866-67,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  en- 
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tered  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  took  tbe  archi- 
tectural course  of  three  years  under  Daumet.     After 
a  period  of  travel  and  study  in  European  countries 
(1867-70)  he  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  New 
York,  where  in  conjunction  with  William  R.  Mead 
and   Stanford  White  he  formed  the  architectural 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White.     The  firm  rapidly 
sprang  into  prominence,  until  now  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  firms  of  architects  in  America.    It 
has  produced  work  remarkable  for  variety,  and  has 
designed  buildings  in  many  cities  of  importance  in 
tbe  United  States.      This  work  consists  of -cottages 
erected  in  Newport,  Lennox  and 
other  summer  resorts;  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York;  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co. 's  buildings  in 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Tiffany  house  on  Madison  ave- 
nue. New  York,  which  is  Rhenish 
in  style,  and  is  pronounced  by 
some  authorities  to  be  the  finest 
example  of  architecture  in  Amer- 
ica;  St.   Paul's  Church,  Stock- 
bridge,Mass.;  St.Peter's  Church, 
Morristown,  N.  J. ;  the  American 
Safe    Deposit    Co.'s    buildings. 
New  York;  the  Casinos  at  New- 
^_^  port  and  Narragansett  Pier;  the 

^?C?~>!:^^^  Music  Hall  at  Slxort  Hills,  N.  .T. ; 

I ,  /'«'  fooo-^-^-^  j,jg  QQgjgt  building,  on  tbe  cor- 
ner of  Twentieth  street  and  Broadway,  New  York; 
the  Algonquin  club-house,  of  Boston;  the  Freuud- 
schatt°club-house,  of  New  York,  and  the  Villard 
block  of  houses  on  JIadison  avenue,  New  York.  In 
addition  to  these  and  a  number  of  fine  residences, 
theatres  and  public  buildings,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead 
&  White  have  designed  many  monuments  and  me- 
morials, their  most  recent  being  the  Washington 
statue  in  Paris.  Mr.  j\IcKim  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  the  Architectural 
League;  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters  (honorary), 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  He  received 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900.  He 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  future  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture in  America,  and  founded  the  American  Acad- 
emy at  Rome. 

WHITE,  Stafford,  architect,  was  born m  New 
York  city,  Nov.  9,  1853,  son  of  Richard  Grant  and 
Alexiua  B.  (-Mease)  White.  His  father,  was  the 
famous  critic,  journalist,  essayist,  and  for  twenty 
years  (1858-78)  served  as  chief  of  the  U.  S.  revenue 
marine  bureau  for  the  district  of  New  York.  His 
mother  was  adaughterof  Charles  Bruton  Mease,  of 
New  York  city.  The  original  ancestor  of  the  family 
was  John  White,  who  in  1632  came  from  England 
in  the  ship  Lion,  and  settling  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
became  a  freeman  in  1633  and  1634-35  was  a  sales- 
man of  the  town.  He  removed  to  Connecticut  with 
Pastor  Hooker's  company  in  1836,  becoming  one  of 
the  founders  and  proprietors  of  Hartford,  and  later 
settling  at  Hadlev,  Mass.,  which  he  represented  in 
the  general  court"  in  1664  and  1669,  died  there  m 
1683  From  John  White  the  line  of  "descent  runs 
through  his  son,  Nathaniel  White  (1629-1711),  of 
Middletown,Conn.,  which  he  frequently  represented 
in  the  general  court.  His  great-grandfather  was 
Calvin  White  (1763-1853)  for  many  years  rector  of 
St.  James'  P.  E.  Church,  Derby,  Conn.,  but  in  his 
latter  years  a  Roman  Catholic  layman.  His  grand- 
father was  Richard  Mansfield  White,  a  shippmg 
merchant  of  New  York  city,  and  father  of  Richard 
Grant  Whit«.  Stafford  White  was  educated  at 
private  schools  of  New  York  and  by  tutors  and 
received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  from  the  New  York 
University  in  1883.  He  made  his  architectural 
studies  in  the  office  cf  Charies  T.  Qabrill  and  Henry 


H.  Richardson,  being  the  latter's  chief  assist- 
ant in  the  construction  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton. During  1878-80  he  traveled  and  studied 
ill  Europe  and  on  his  return  in  1881  formed 
a  partnership  with  Charles  F.  McKim  and 
William  R.  Mead  under  the  style  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White.  The  name  of  this  firm  is  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  most  notable  architecture 
of  the  couutiy,  many  examples  being  from  Mr. 
White's  own  designs.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
Villard  house,  on  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  now 
the  property  of  Whitelaw  Reid;  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden;  the  Century  and  Metropolitan 
club  houses;  the  Washington  arch,  on  Washington 
square.  New  York;  the  building  of  the  New"iork 
University,  University  heights.  New  York;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  many  private  residences 
throughout  the  Union.  Among  his  most  conspicu- 
ous special  works  are  the  architectural  features  for 
the  sculptures  of  Augustus  St.  Gauden's,  notably 
the  pedestal  of  the  Farragut  statue,  Madison  square. 
New  York  city;  the  pedestal  for  the  Cliapin  statue, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  the  pedestals  for  the  Lincoln 
and  Logan  statues,  and  the  Adams  tomb,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  designs  for  interiors  he  has  done 
some  excellent  wojk,  shown  in  the  Players''  and 
Metropolitan  club  houses,  the  Villard  residence,  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York  city.  Mr.  White  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Universitj',  Giolier,  Players,  Century  and 
IMedowbrook  clubs  of  New  York  city,  as  well  as 
numerous  artistic  and  literary  organizations.  In 
1884  he  was  married  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  Judge 
J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  New  York,  a  descendant  of 
Col.  Richard  Smith,  the  original  patentee  of  Smith- 
town,  Long  Island,  and  of  Gen.  Nathanial  Wood- 
hull,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  They 
have  one  son,  Lawrence  White  Grant. 

GIIiBERT,  Cass,  architect,  was  born  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Sluskingum  co. ,  O.,  Nov.  28,  1859,  son  of 
Samuel  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Wheeler)  Gilbert,  and 
grandson  of  Charles  Champion  Gilbert,  first  mayor 
of  Zauesville,  and  a   native  of    Connecticut.     His 

father  (18 )  was   an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  coast 

survey,  who  in  the  civil  war  was  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  24th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  colonel  of  the 
44th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  subsequently 
brigadier-general.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Wheeler,  of  Zanesville.  She  was  a 
woman  of  exceptional  courage  and  distinguished 
character  and  ability.  Mr.  Gilbert's  parents  removed 


to  St.  Paul  in  1868  and  he  was  educated  in  that  city 
and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston.  He  left  the  institute  in  1879,  receiving  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects' prize  for  the  year. 
He  served  during  the  ensuing  season  on  the  U.  S. 
coast  survey  and  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe. 
Returning  to  New  York  city  he  entered  the  office  of 
McKim,  Meade  &  Wliite  and  remained  with  them  for 
several  years.  He  opened  an  office  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Jan.  1 ,  1883,  and  has  been  steadily  engaged  in  practice 
since.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national  jury  of 
selection  at  the  Columbian  exposition  in  Chicago 
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1893;  a  member  of  the  jury  on  the  selection  of  the 
design  for  the  New  York  public  library,  1897,  and 
the_  architect  of  the  new  state  capitol  at  St.  Paul, 
which  work  was  awarded  him  in  competition  in 
October,  1895.  He  designed  the  Brazer  building, 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  Broadway  Chambers,  New  York; 
the  Endicott  building,  St.  Paul:  the  Dayton  Avenue 
Church,  and  St.  Clement's  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  same  city  and  a  number  of  other  churches  and 
business  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  married  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  1897,  to  Julia  Tappan,  daughter  of  Hon. 
H.  M.  Finch,  of  that  city,  and  has  one  son  and  three 
daughters. 

LOBING,  Georgo  Fullington,  architect,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  26,  1851,  son  of 
George  and  Harriet  A.  (Stoodley)  Loring,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Loring,  an  original  settler  of 
Hingham,  Mass.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
sea  captains  by  occupation.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, William  F.  Stoodley,  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  political  affaii-s  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  held  the  position  of  fish  commissioner  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  George  Fullington  Loring  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Boston.  He  paid  special  at- 
tention to  all  studies  tending  to  prepare  him  for  the 
architectural  profession.  From  1868  to  1882  he  was 
employed  in  the  city  surveyor's  office  in  Boston. 
After  serving  in  an  architect's  office,  in  1884  be 
opened  an  office  on  his  own  account.  In  1888  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Sanford  Phipps,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Loring  &  Phipps.  This  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  architectural  firms  of 
New  England.  They  have  erected  hundreds  of 
buildings,  among  which  the  following  are  worthy 
of  special  mention:  Masonic  Temple  of  Boston; 
buildings  for  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  High  School  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and 
schools  for  Brookline,  Som- 
erville,  Everett,  Braintree, 
Mass. ;  Lakeville,  Conn. ;  pre- 
paratory schools  for  Yale, 
and  they  have  built  schools 
and  office  buildings  through- 
out New  England.  They 
have  erected  about  fifty  pub- 
lic buildings  and  many  of  the 
private  residences  in  New- 
ton and  the  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Loring's  architect- 
ural designs  are  conspicuous 
on  account  of  originality  and 
artistic  merit.  He  possesses 
the  rare  faculty  of  combin- 
ing beauty  with  inexpensive- 
ness  of  construction.  He 
was  married  to  Sarah  F., 
daughter  of  John  B.  and 
Sarah  A.  (Poor)  Johnson,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Capt. 
Edward  Johnson,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  author  of  the 
"Wonder  Workings  of  Providence  in  New  Eng- 
land." His  children  are:  Ernest  Johnson,  Ralph 
Stoodley,  Gladys  and  Marjorie  Loring. 

ETRIi,  Wilson,  architect,  was  bom  in  Florence, 
Italy,  Oct.  30,  1858,  son  of  Wilson  and  Louisa 
(Lear)  Eyre.  His  father,  a  native  of  Philadelphia 
and  a  man  of  means,  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
abroad.  His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln Lear,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  began  his  edu- 
cation in  Italy,  and  coming  to  America  m  1870,  at- 
tended school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Newport, 
'R.  L,  for  a  year  each,  then  at  Bishop's  College 
School,  Lenoxville,  Canada  (1873-74),  completing 
his  preparation  for  college  at  Woburn,  Mass.  (1875). 
In  1876  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 


Technology,  Boston,  and  took  a  year's  course  in 
architecture,  after  which  he  completed  his  profes- 
sional studies  in  the  office  of  Joseph  P.  Sims,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. On  the  death  of  Mr.  Sims,  in  1881,  he 
opened  an  office  for  himself,  and  has  since  continued 
with  increasing  reputation  and  success.  He  has  de- 
signed many  buildings  of  a  public  and  private  char- 
acter, not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Rhode 
Island  and  other  states.  Among  the  best  specimens 
of  his  skill  are  the  City  Trust  and  Safe  De- 
posit Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Detroit  Club. 
Mr.  Eyre  is  gifted  witli  high  artistic  talent,  and 
besides  being  thoroughly  equipped  as  an  ar- 
chitect, is  a  fine  painter  and  musician.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia,  Art,  T-Square, 
Pegasus  and  Melody  clubs,  and  the  Archoeological 
Society,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Art  League, 
of  New  York  city. 

MARSHALiIi,  Henry  Rutgers,  architect  and 
author,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  32,  1852, 
son  of  Henry  Perry  and  Cornelia  E.  (Conrad)  Mar- 
shall. His  descent  is  traced  from  Edward  Marshall, 
who  removed  from  Barbadoes,  "West  Indies,  to  New 
York  city  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  1703  was  buried  in  the  old  vault  in  Trinity  church 
yard.  His  son,  John,  was  married  to  Elsie  Rutgers, 
and  their  son,  John  Rutgers  JNIarshall  (1743-1789), 
was  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  Wood- 
bury, Conn. ;  he  was  active  in  the  councils  of  his 
church,  and  it  was  in  his  house  that  the  first  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  convention  in  America  was  held. 
He  was  married  to  Sarah  Bryan,  and  their  son,  John 
Panel,  was  Mr.  Marshall's  grandfather;  he  was 
married  to  Julia  Perry.  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall 
was  prepared  in  private  schools,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College  in  1873,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.M.  two  years  later.  After  engaging  in 
business  for  a  year  he  studied  architecture,  and 
in  1878  entered  upon  that  profession.  He  has 
acquired  a  large  and  varied  practice,  spread  over  a 
wide  area  of  tbe  United  States.  Among  liis  more 
notable  examples  are  the  country  houses  for  H. 
R.  Kunhardt,  at  Beruardsville,  N.  .J.;  for  Helen 
M.  Gould,  at  University  Heights,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
Rudyard  Kipling,  at  Braltleboro,  Vt. ;  the  Congre- 
gational church,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. ;  the  Storm 
King  club-house,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. ;  the  Terry  Me- 
morial Gymnasium,  Norfolk,  Conn;  the  Bryn  Mawr 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  the  Brearley  School,  New 
York,  and  the  Tarrant  building,  New  York.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  given  much  attention  to  psychology 
and  philosophy,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
Europe  and  America  in  aesthetics  and  psychology. 
As  honorary  lecturer  he  delivered  in  1894  a  series 
of  lectures  at  Columbia  Universitj'  upon  aesthetics, 
and  he  has  also  lectured  at  Harvard  University; 
before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  New  York 
City,  in  1895;  the  Contemporary  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1898,  and  before  other  colleges  and  phil-  • 
osophical  societies.  In  the  winter  of  1899-1900  he 
lectured  in  the  Yale  Art  School  on  "  Expres- 
sion in  Architecture."  He  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Century  Association, 
and  the  University  Club  of  New  York  city.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  the'councils  of  artistic  socie- 
ties, and  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation,  which  formulated 
the  section  of  the  new  charter  of  New  York  city 
creating  the  Municipal  Art  Commission.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  commission  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  similar  bodies  in  many  other  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  1901  he  was  a  member  of  the 
jury  of  awards  for  architecture  at  the  Pan-American 
exposition.  Mr.  Marshall  has  written  many  articles 
relating  to  the  nature  of  emotion,  desire,  pleasure 
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and  pain,  evolution,  religious  instinct  and  expression, 
besides  those  concerning  strictly  architectural  topics, 
for  "  Mind  "  (London);  the."  Philosophical  Review  " 
(New  York);  the  " Psycliological  Review"  (New 
Yorli  and  London);  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Psychology";  the  "Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases"  (New  York);  the  "  Arcliiteclviral  Review" 
(Boston);  "  Scribner's  Magazine";  "International 
Journal  of  Ethics";  the  "  Century  Magazine,"  and 
the  "Dictionary  of  Architecture."  He  has  pub- 
lished "  Pain,  Pleasure  and  ^^sthetics"  (1894); 
"Esthetic  Principles "  (1895),  and  "Instinct  and 
Reason  "  (1898).  He  was  married.  May  18,  1881,  to 
Julia  R.,  daughter  of  Winthrop  S.  Gilman.  She 
died  in  1887,  leaving  one  daughter,  Serena  Gilman 
Marshall. 

HARDENBEKGH,  Henry  Janeway,  archi- 
tect, was  born  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6, 
1847,  son  of  John  Pool  and  Frances  Eliza  (Eddy) 
Hardenbergh.  His  first  ancestor  in  this  country  on 
liis  father's  side,  it  is  supposed,  was  Jan  van  Har- 
denbergh, who  came  over  in  1644  from  Amsterdam. 
jMaj.  Johannes  Hardenbergh,  grandson  of  Jan  van 
Hardenbergh,  born  about  1670  at  Albany,  was  high 
sheriff  of  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1690,  imder  com- 
mission of  Gov.  Leisler;  was  again  appointed  in  1709 
under  Gov.  Lovelace;. was  trustee  of  the  town  of 
Kingston  1707-09-12;  a  major  of  the  Ulster  county 
militia  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Jacob  Rutsen,  1728, 
and  afterwards  colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  He 
was  principal  proprietor  of  the  great  Hardenbergh 
patent,  embracing  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
counties  of  Ulster,  Orange, 
Green,  Sullivan  and  Delaware, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Tliis 
patent  was  obtained  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians  in  1706, 
and  was  confirmed  by  Queen 
Anne,  April  23,  1708.  Col. 
Joannes  (or  Johannes)  Harden- 
bergh, son  of  Maj.  Johannes 
Hardenbergh,  was  born  at 
^Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 
'  June  1, 1706,  and  died  Aug.  20, 
1786.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  colonial  assembly  in  1743- 
50  and  a,  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1781-83.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  provin- 
cial congress,  by  which  lie  was 
commissioned  a  colonel  in  tlie 
regular  army,  Oct.  35,  1775. 
His  son.  Rev.  Jacob  Rutsen 
Hardenbergh  (1736-90),  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  the  charter  for  Queens, 
now  Rutgers,  College,  New  Jersey,  and  became 
first  president  of  the  same  in  1785.  From  this 
scholar  and  divine  Henry  Janeway  Hardenbergh 
is  fourth  in  descent.  The  latter's  mother  was  a 
native  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  descended  from 
Samuel  Eddy,  son  of  Rev.  William  Eddy,  of  Crain- 
biook,  Kent,  England.  In  1630  Samuel  Eddy  set- 
tled in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  whence  he  or  some  of  his 
descendants  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  there  inter- 
marrying with  the  family  of  Roger  Williams. 
Henry  J.  Hardenbergh  received  a  thorough  gram- 
mar scliool  education,  and  in  the  year  1863  entered 
the  office  of  Detlef  Lienau,  in  New  York,  where  he 
studied  architecture  for  seven  years.  He  then  opened 
an  office  of  his  own,  and  has  "been  steadily  engaged 
ever  since.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  build- 
ings erected  from  his  designs  and  under  bis  direc- 
tion in  New  York  city:  Vancorlear  apartment  house 
(1878);  Hotel  Albert  <1883);  Dakota  Hotel,  Central 
Park  west  (1884);  Western  Union  buildings  at 
Twenty-third  and  at  Broad  streets  (1884-85);  Astor 
(office)  building,  Wall  street  (1885);  London  and 


Lancashire  Insurance  Co.  (office)  building,  "William 
street  (1890);  addition  to  Western  Union  building, 
Dey  street  (1891);  Waldorf  Hotel,  Fifth  avenue 
(1891);  American  Fine  Arts  Society  building.  Fifty- 
seventh  street  (1893);  Manhattan  Hotel,  Forty-second 
street  (1895);  Astoria  Hotel,  Fifth  avenue  (1896),  and 
Hotel  Martinique,  Thirty-third  street  (1897).  Among 
buildings  in  other  places  are  the  Clark  museum, 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts  (1881);  the  Gould 
Memorial  Church,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  (1894),  and  the 
Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1898).  Mr.  Har- 
denbergh was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Fine  Arts  Society  and  the  Municipal  Art  Society, 
being  secretary  of  the  former  for  several  years;  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
chapter,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Architectural 
League,  National  Sculpture  Society,  and  the  Grolier, 
Century,  Players',  Church  and  Riding  clubs.  He 
was  married  in  New  York  city,  July  27,  1893,  to 
Emily  Irene,  daughter  of  John  W.  Leeds,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  a  direct  descendant  of  Miles  Standish. 

TILTON,  Edward  Iiippincott,  architect,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  19,  1861,  sou  of  Ben- 
jamin W.  and  Mary  (Baker)  Til- 
ton.  He  attended  Chappaqua  In- 
stitute, Westchester  county,  N.Y. , 
for  a  few  years,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  entered  the  banking  office 
of  Coilies,  Macy  &  Co.,  but  llie 
profession  of  architecture  being 
more  to  his  taste,  he  worked  as 
draughtsman  for  McKim,  Meade  & 
White  for  a  year.  In  1887  Mr. 
Tilton  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.  Here 
he  studied  for  three  years,  part  of 
the  time  being  spent  in  traveling 
through  France,  Spain  and  Italy 
with  his  fellow-student,  William  A. 
Boring,  with  whom,  in  1890,  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  New  York 
city,  under  the  firm  name  of  Boring 
&  Tilton.  Among  their  important  buildings  is  the 
immigrant  station  for  the  U.  S.  government,  on  Ellis 
Island,  New  York  harbor,  which  was  awarded  them  in 
competition  with  five  other  prominent  architects. 
This  was  the  first  application  of  the  Tarsney  act.under 
which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  empowered  to  in- 
vite architects  to  compete  for  government  work.  In 
1895  Mr.  Tilton  was  selected  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeology  to  go  to  Greece,  with  the  object  of 
studying  the  remains  of  the  famous  Heraeum  near 
Argos,  lately  excavated  by  the  American  School  of 
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Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  Mr.  Tilton  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects; 
the  Architectural  League;  National.  Sculpture  So- 
ciety; New  York  Historical  Society,  and  American 
Geograpliical  Society,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the.  most  prominent  younger  members  of  the  new 
school  of  American  architects,  whose  achievements 
are  astonishing  the  world.  Mr.  Tilton  was  married 
on  June  5,  1901,  to  Mary  Eastman,  daughter  of 
Charles  C.  Bigelow,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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XiORI),  Austin  Willard,  architect, Jwas  born 
at  Rolling  Stone,  Winona  co.,  Minn.,  June  37, 1860, 
son  of  Orville  Morrell  and  Martlia  Elizabetli  (Darn- 
ing) Lord,  and  grandson  of  Stephen  Sherman  Lord, 
a  native  of  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  who  was  tlie 
eldest  son  of  Freedom  and  Eunice  (Pritchard)  Lord, 
natives  of  Connecticut,  who  settled  in  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.  Freedom  Lord  was  the  fourth  sou 
of  Joseph  Lord,  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
who  was  born  near  Hartford,  and  died  in  1833,  aged 
104.  Mr.  Lord  was  educated  in  the  public  and  nor- 
mal schools  of  Winona,  and  was  then  employed  in 
architects'  offices  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  In 
1888  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, -where  he  took  the  special  architectural 
course  founded  by  Prof.  Ware,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
year  entered  the  office  of  Rotch  &  Tilden,  of  Boston. 
In  1888  he  was  awarded  the  Rotch  traveling  scholar- 
ship offered  to  any  draughtsman  of  two  years' ex- 
perience in  a  Massachusetts  architect's  office,  and, 
foing  abroad,  spent  one  year  in  Paris  iutheateher  of 
•aumet  Girault,  and  another  in  travel  and  further 
study.  Onhisreturnheenteredtheofficeof  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  where  lie  remained  until  the  autumn 
of  1894.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  American  School  of  Architecture  in  Rome,  and 
held  the  position  for  two  years.  During  liis  stay 
with  McKim,  Mead  &  Wliite 
he  was  engaged  upon  such 
important  work  as  the  new 
ColumbiaUniversity  buildings, 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  buildings,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New 
York  city.  In  1894,  prior  to 
going  abroad,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  .Tames  M. 
Hewlett  and  Washington  Hull, 
under  the  name  of  Lord,  Hew- 
lett &  Hull,  a  firm  which  still 
continues  and  holds  a  high 
place  in  New  York  city  and 
throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Lord  is  a  member  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  and  the  Beaux 
Arts  Society.  He  was  married, 
Jan. 4,1887,  to  Margaret  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  A.AV. 
and  Cliristiana  E.  Gage,  of  Winona,  Minn.  They 
have  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

HEWLETT,  James  Monroe,  architect,  was 
born  at  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1, 1868, 
son  of  James  Augustus  and  Mary  Elizabetli  (San- 
derson) Hewlett.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Polytechniclnstitute,  Brooklyn, and  in  1886  entered 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  where  he  took  a  full 
course  in  architecture  under  Prof.  William  R.  Ware, 
and  was  graduated  in  1890.  Fe  entered  the  office  of 
McKim,  "Mead  &  White,  architects,  and  after  a  year 
and  a  half  in  their  employ  went  to  Paris  for  two  years' 
study  under  Pierre  Victor  Galland,  the  celebi-ated 
French  architect  and  decorator.  Returning  to 
America  in  the  spring  of  1893,  he  was  again  em- 
ployed bv  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1894  formed  the  firm  of  Lord,  Hewlett  & 
Hull.  In  addition  to  regular  architectural  work, 
Mr.  Hewlett  has  given  much  attention  to  interior 
decoration.  Among  the  many  buildings  designed 
by  this  firm  are  the  reading  room  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal Churcli,  Brooklyn;  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club 
house,  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island;  public  school 
houses  at  Stapleton  and  Mount  Vernon;  elaborate 
country  residences  at  Cedarhurst  and  Lawrence, 
Long  Island,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  and  other  places; 
the  elegant  residence  of  William  A.  Clark,  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  street.  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Clark's  mausoleum  at    Woodlawu    cemeteiy. 
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Tlie'flrm  also  won  the  second  prize  in  competition 
for  designs  for  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1895,  and  one  of  the  ten  equal 
prizes  out  of  eighty-eight  designs  offered  in  com- 
petition for  the  great  New  York  public  library  in 
1897.  Mr,  Hewlett  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects;  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Architectural  League;  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club  of 
New  York,  and  the  Crescent  Athletic,  of  Brooklyn. 
He  was  married,  Marcli  29, 1894,  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  Edward  Bowne  Willets,  of  Brooklyn,  and  has 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

McDOUGALL,  James  Alexander,  senator, 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Albanyco.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 
1817.  He  was  educated  in  the  Albany  Grammar 
School  and  became  an  assistant  engaged  on  the  sur- 
vey for  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  railroad,  tlie 
first  ever  built  in  America.  Later  lie  studied  law, 
adopted  the  profession  and  settled  in  Cook  county, 
111.,  in  1837.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
ever  connected  with  the  Chicago  bar,- of  which  he 
was  termed  one  of  the  pioneers.  In  1842  he  was 
chosen  attorney-general  of  Illinois  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  office  in  1844.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  gold 
craze,  in  1849,  he  organized  an  exploring  expedition 
and  accompanied  it  to  Rio  del  Norte,  the  Gila,  and 
Colorado,  but  afterwaids  emigrated  to  California. 
He  lost  his  way  among  the  mountains,  wandering 
about  for  a  long  time  and  barely  escaping  starvation, 
and  upon  finally  reaching  San  Francisco,  was 
clothed  in  skins  and  rags.  The  hospitality  of  a 
former  client  was  tendered  him,  however,  and  he 
was  soon  afterwai-d  given  a  number  of  cases  in 
court,  thus  establishing  a  practice.  In  1850  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  California,  and'  in  1853 
became  a  Democratic  representative  in  congress, 
serving  until  1855,  when  he  declined  a  renomiua- 
tion.  He  was  later  elected  a  senator  in  congress, 
serving  from  1861  to  1867,  and  acting  as  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  finance  and  naval  affairs,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  tlie  Pacific  rail- 
road. As  a  war  Democrat  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention  that  nominated  McClellaa  for 
the  presidency  in  1864,  and  to  the  national  union 
convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1866.  An  elo- 
quent and  effective  speaker,  he  was  gifted  both  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  statesman;  but  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  intemperance.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
senatorial  term  he  retired  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  death  occurred,  Sept.  3,  1867. 

WILLIAMS,  John  S. ,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Lockport,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1825,  son  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Haynes)  Williams.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor,  John  Williams,  an 
architect,  was  born  in  Shropshire,  England,  and 
after  emigrating  to  this  country  settled  in  Boston. 
After  receiving  a  liberal  education  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Lafayette,  Ind., 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  in  1856  was  elected  ma3'or  of  that  town,  being 
re-elected  in  1858.  After  retiring  from  office  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Lafayette  "Daily  American."  In  the 
fall  of  1861  he  was  authorized  by  Gov.  Morton  to 
recruit  the  63d  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  present  with  the  1st  battalion  of  his  regiment 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  run,  but  in  July,  1863, 
wiis  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion. He  returned  to  the  piuctice  of  his  profession, 
and  in  1866  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson  col- 
lector of  iatemal  revenue  for  the  8th  district  of 
Indiana,  holding  the  office  until  the  beginning  of  a 
new  administration  iu  1869.     Subsequently  he  be- 
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came  the  publisher  of  the  Lafayette  "Sunday 
Times."  In  April,  1885,  he  was  appointed  third 
auditor  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  department. 

WltiXiIAMS,  George  Burchell,  financier,  was 
born  at  Lockport,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1843, 
son  of  George  and  Elizabetli  (Haynes)  Williams,  and 
brother  of  Joliu  S.  Williams.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lockport  Union  Academy,  and  in  1858  removed 
to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  he  engaged  in  banking 
and  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1864  he  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Federal  army  under  a  special  call  for 
troops  from  the  governor  of  Indiana" and  the  presi- 
dent. In  1868  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  in- 
ternal revcQue  for  the  state,  an  office  created  by  con- 
gress to  check  the  political  power  of  Pres.  Johnson, 
and  in  1869  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  deputy 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue  at  Washington. 
In  1871  Pres.  Grant  was  requested  by  the  emperor  of 
Japan  to  recommend  some  person  to  assist  his  minis- 
ters of  finance  in  the  reorganization  of  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem of  the  empire,  and  he  chose  Mr.  Williams.  The 
latter  proceeded  to  Japan,  where  he  was  commissioned 
financial  adviser  to  the  Japanese  government,  which 
position  he  occupied  for  .bout  five  years.  In  1872 
and  again  in  1875  he  was  a  special  commissioner 
of  Japan  to  Europe  in  connection  with  financial 
affairs;  resigned  the  office  in  November,  1875,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1876.  In  1884  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  Since  1886  Mr.  Williams  has  re- 
sided in  Washington,  but  has  frequently  visited 
Japan  and  Europe  in  connection  with  fiscal  matters. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  and  the 
National  Geographical  Society,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  Strollers'  and  New  York  Yacht  clubs,  New 
York  city.  In  1873  he  was  married,  in  Paris, 
France,  to  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Lauren  Upson,  of 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

DeWITT,  William  Cantine,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  35,  1840,  son  of  Moses 
Edwards  and  Lydia  Ann  (Miller)  DeWitt.  His 
father  was  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Paterson,  and 
his  mother  a  daughter  of  David  Miller  and  sister 
of  Jacob  W.  Miller,  attorney-general  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  later  U.  S.  senator.  His  earliest  American 
ancestor  was  Tjerck  Clausen  DeWitt,  cousin  of  John 
DeWitt,  grand  pensionaiy  of  Holland;  his  great- 
grandfather, Charles  DeWitt,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental congress,  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the 
New  Vork  state  constitution,  and  his  grandfather, 
John  DeWitt,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ulster 
volunteers  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Gov.  DeWitt 
Clinton  was  a  near  relative  of  the  family.  Mr.  De- 
Witt  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1845.  He  received  his 
education  at  Fort  Plain  and  Claverack  seminaries 
and  then  studying  law,  first  with  James  R.  Whiting 
and  afterwards  with  Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  the  general  term  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Pouglikeepsie  in  June,  1861.  In  thesame 
year  he  began  to  practice  in  Brooklyn  for  himself, 
and  became  particularly  interested  in  the  law  of 
corporations.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  his  nat- 
ural ability  soon  brought  him  general  recognition 
among  tlie  leaders  of  his  party,  while  his  speeches 
in  state  conventions  and  other  political  gatherings 
demonstrated  his  remarkable  ability  as  an  orator. 
Mr.  DeWitt  held  the  office  of  corporation  counsel  of 
Brooklyn  for  six  successive  terms  (1869-83).  When, 
in  1883,  Judge  Tracy  resigned  from  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  appeals  the  firm  of  Tracy  &  DeWitt 
was  formed  by  himself  and  Mr.  DeWitt,  and  this 
connection  continued  until  its  dissolution  in  1885. 
Since  that  date  Mr.  DeWitt  has  practiced  alone.  Mr. 
DeWitt  was  appointed  on  the  commission  to  draft  a 
charter  for  Greater  New  York  by  Gov.  Morton  on 
June  9,  1896.     He  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee on  draft,  and  as  such  drew  up  a  complete 
charter  for  the  new  city.  His  powers  as  an  orator 
have  brought  him  wide  reputation,  as  have  also  his 
graceful  methods  of  expression  in  his  numerous 
writings.  He  has  published  "Opinions  of  William 
C.  DeWitt"  (1881),  a  volume  which  attracted  general 
attention  and  was  widely  read,  and  "William  Swin- 
ton,"  an  address  (1893).  Mr.  DeWitt  enjoys  a  wide 
social  popularity  and  is  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn, 
Hamilton,  Crescent,  Carlton  and  Germanic  clubs 
and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

WHITEHOUSE,  Henry  John,  second  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Illinois,  and  fifty-fifth  in  the  succession 
of  American  bishops,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  19,  1803.  He  was  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1821,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  city  in  1824.  He 
was  made  deacon  in  Grace  Church,  New  York  city, 
on  Oct.  10, 1824,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop 
White  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  36, 
1827.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  charge  of 
Christ  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  of  which  he  remained 
rector  until  1830.  In  that  year  he  assumed  the  rec- 
torship of  St.  Luke's  parish,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an 
office  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  In  1844  he  was  called 
to  the  charge  of  St.  Thomas',  New  York,  and  was 
connected  with  that  church  until  1851,  when  he  was 
elected  assistant  bishop  of  Illinois 
as  coadjutor  to  the  aged  Bishop 
Philander  Chase  (q.  v.),  who  was 
first  bishop  of  Ohio  and  first  of  Illi- 
nois. He  was  consecrated  Nov. 
20,  1851,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Bishop  Chase  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  to  the  see.  In 
1867  he  went  to  England,  andj 
as  a  compliment  to  the  active 
part  he  took  in  the  preliminary 
measures  attending  the  Lambeth 
Pan- Anglican  conference,  he  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  opening 
sermon.  Oxford,  England,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D. ;  Cambridge,  England,  gave 
him  that  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1865 
Columbia  also  made  him  LL.D. 
Bishop  Whitehouse  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  and  he  played  a  large  part  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Chenej'  case,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church.  Command  of 
words  and  a  precision  of  diction  marked  his  oratory, 
and  his  views  held  great  weight  with  his  brother 
bishops  and  with  foreign  communions.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  adoption  of  the  cathedral  system  in 
this  country,  being  its  first  advocate,  and  founded  the 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  Cathedral,  Cliicago.  His 
annual  addresses  are  contained  in  the  journals  of  the 
diocese  of  Illinois  daring  the  time  of  his  occupancy 
of  the  see.  He  was  married  to  Evelina  Harriet,  only 
daughter  of  Matthias  Bruen,  of  Raritan  house, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aug. 
10,  1874.  &  .       .       6 

McLaren,  William  Edward,  third  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Chicago,  and  114th  in  the  succession  of 
American  bishops,  was  born  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
13,  1831,  son  of  Rev.  John  Finlay  and  Mary 
(McKay)  McLaren,  and  grandson  of  Finlay  McLaren, 
of  Callander,  Scotland,  who  t  migrated  to  the  United 
States  about  1793,  and  settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  His 
father  (1803-83)  was  a  Presbyterian  divine;  was  for 
some  years  president  of  the  University  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  1862  to  1865  chaplain  of 
the  10th  Pennsylvania  reserves,  army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  faith.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  JeflEerson  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  where 
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he  was  graduated  in  1851.  He  received  the  degrees 
of  A.M.  from  Jefiferson,  in  1854;  D.D.  from  Rncine 
College  in  1873,and  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1882.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in 
teachingand  editorial  work  in  Cleveland,0.,andPitts- 
burgh.  Pa.,  but  in  1857  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  Pittsburgh,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a 
missionary  to  the  Chinese.  In  1860  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  went  to  Bogota, 
South  America,  instead  of  to  China,  as  he  originally 
intended.  Failing  health  called  him  back  in  1862,  and 
for  the  next  nine  years  he  officiated  at  various  places 
in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  In  1871  he  entered 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
ordered  a  deacon  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  July 
29, 1873.  His  rise  in  the  Episco- 
pal church  was  rapid.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and 
three  years  later  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Illinois,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Chicago.  In  1877  two  new 
sees  were  created  in  Illinois,  but 
Bishop  McLaren  retaiped  the 
original  diocese  and  title.  The 
-1/!/^'/^'  •  name  of  the  see  was  changed 

,  5;^^t-tc*<,       to  Chicago  in  1883.     The  West- 
^^^  y     em  Theological  Seminary  of  Chi- 

cago was  founded  bj'Dr.McLareri 
in  1881, and  in  1885  he  establisbed  the  Waterman  Hall 
for  girls  atSycaniore.  He  is  president  of  both  these  in- 
stitutions, also  is  president  of  St.  Mary's  School, 
Knoxvllle,Ill.,  and  was  for  a  time  warden  of  Racine 
College.  He  is  primus  of  the  province  of  Illinois. 
Bishop  McLaren  is  an  accomplished  theologian,  and 
in  the  church  is  regarded  as  an  authoritative  and  ef- 
fective writer.  He  has  published:  " Catholic  Dogina: 
An  Antidote  of  Doubt "  (1883);  "  Refutation  of  Pan- 
theism" (1884);  "Inner  Proofs  of  God" (1884);  "The 
Practice  of  the  Interior  Life"  (1897);  "The  Holy 
Priest "  (1900),  and  "The  Essence  of  Prayer  "  (1901). 
He  was  married,  in  1860,  to  JIary,  daughter  of  Peter 
Fake,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

XiOOMIS,  Dwlght,  jurist,  was  born  at  Colum- 
bia, Tolland  CO.,  Conn.,  July  27.  1821.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  completing  his  clas- 
sical course  at  the  Monsou  and  Amherst  academies 
in  Massachusetts.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  for 
five  years,  and  in  1844  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Ellington,  Conn.,  continuing  it  in  the  Yale  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Rockville  and  Elling- 
ton in  company  with  John  H.  Brockway,  who  had 
just  closed  a  four  years'  term  in  congress,  which  con- 
tinued until  1855.  Afterward  he  was  associated 
in  practice  with  B.  H.  Bill,  of  Rockville,  for  three 
years,  and  from  that  time  conducted  an  independent 
practice.  In  1851  he  represented  the  town  of  Ver- 
non in  the  state  legislature;  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to 
the  People's  party  convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1857  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1859 
he  represented  the  first  congressional  district  in  the 
36th  congress,  and  being  re-elected  in  1861  to  the 
37th  congress,  served  until  1863,  during  which  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on  mileage,  the 
treasury,  agriculture  and  elections,  the  latter  an  ex- 
ceptionally important  committee  at  that  period. 
Daring  the  spring  of  1864  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  and  in  1875  was  advanced  to 
the  supreme  court.  After  twenty-seven  years  of 
judicial  service  he  retired  in  1891  from  the  supreme 
court  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  his  age 


disqualifying  him  for  further  service  on  the  supreme 
bench,  accoraing  to  state  law.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  Yale  Law 
School,  serving  there  for  two  years;  but,  in  1893,  he 
was  appointed  state  referee,  and  the  press  of  duties 
caused  his  retirement  from  the  educational  office. 

DILLINGHAM,  Benjamin  Franklin,  rail- 
road and  plantation  promoter,  was  born  at  West 
Brewster,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1844,  son  of  Benjamin 
Clark  and  Lydia  Sears  (Howes)  Dillingham.  The 
Dillinghams  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Jlassa- 
chusetts  Bay  colony,  their  first  American  ancestor 
being  John  Dillingham,  who  emigrated  from  Bittes- 
well,  Leicestershire,  England,  and  settled  in  Har- 
wich, Mass.,  about  1630.  Benjamin  was  educated 
in  Southborough  and  Worcester,  ]Mass.  When  young 
he  went  to  sea,  and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship 
was  third  officer  of  the  clipper  ship  Southern  Cross, 
which  was  captured  and  burned  at  sea  by  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  Florida  on  June  6,  1868.  The  ofli- 
cers  were  transferred  to  the  bark  Fleur  de  Para, 
bound  for  Brazil,  and  from  there  worked  their  way 
back  to  New  York.  He  then  became  second  mate 
of  the  ship  Aureola,  which  he  afterward  left  at  San 
Francisco,  and  sailed  as  first  mate  on  the  bark 
Whistler,  plying  between  the  latter  port  an<l  Hono- 
lulu. While  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  in  Jul)',  1865, 
he  met  with  a  severe  accident,  which  forced  him  to 
abandon  the  sea,  and  he  engaged  with  the  mercantile 
firm  of  H.  Dimond  &  Son,  dealers  in  hardware  and 
general  merchandise.  Three  years  later  he  bought 
them  out,  and  conducted  the  business  as  Dillingham 
&  Co.,  until  1884,  when  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Pacific  Hardware  Co.,  and  it  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  substantial  corporations  of  the 
island  and  the  oldest  commercial  house  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  In  1888,  foreseeing  the  great 
future  of  the  sugar  industry  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and,  realizing  that  to  develop  it  extensively  better 
communication  wiis  a  necessity,  he  secured  a  fran- 
chise from  the  legislature  and  commenced  to  build 
the  first  railroad  on  that  island,  having  organized 
the  Oalui  Railway  and  Land  Co.  The  road  was  first 
operated  in  July,  1890,  and 
now  has  more  than  seventy- 
two  miles  of  line  and  numer- 
ous branches  and  spurs.  It 
taps  the  richest  plantations  in 
the  Hawaiian  group,  and  is 
extremely  successful,  showing 
a  constantly  increasing  profit  // 
account.  When  construction  '' 
commenced  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  the  proposed  line  was 
barren,  but  as  it  was  the  best 
of  sugar  land  Mr.  Dillingham 
directed  his  energies  to  secur- 
ing leaseholds  and  acreage  in 
fee  simple,  and  obtaining  cap- 
ital with  which  to  develop 
plantations.  It  is  not  an  over- 
statemeut  to  say  that  his  en- 
terprise in  this  direction  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  industrial  Oahu.  Tlie  great  Ewa  sugar  plan- 
tation, which  was  promoted  by  him,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  increasing  value  of  other  large  sugar  estates 
which  he  has  since  organized  along  the  line  of  his 
railroad.  Its  original  $100  shares  are  now  worth 
|800  in  open  market,  and  the  railroad  and  other 
properties  of  which  he  was  promoter,  costing  origi- 
nally $13,000,000,  are  today  worth $30,000,000,  and 
are  paying  large  dividends  on  the  latter  amount.  In 
connection  with  M.  P.  Robinson,  Lorrin  A.  Thurs- 
ton and  others  he  is  now  establishing  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii  a  standard-gauge  road,  incorporated  under 
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the  uame  of  the  Hilo  Railroad  Co. ;  also  two  of  the 
largest  sugar  estates  ia  the  territory,  known  as  Olaa 
Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.  All 
these  enterprises  give  promise  of  great  financial  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Dillingham  was  married,  in  April,  1869, 
to  Emma  Louise,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lowell  Smith,  of 
Oreenfleld,  Mass.,  who  was  one  of  the  early  mission- 
aries to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  for  thirty  years 
pastor  of  the  Kaumakapili  Church  in  Honolulu. 
They  have  four  children. 

GERARD,  James  'Watson,  Sr.,  lawyer  and 
philanthropist,  was  horn  in  New  York  city,  in  1794, 
son  of  William  and  Christina  (Glass)  Gerard.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  prominent  citizens  of  Fi-auce, 
but  the  family  emigrated  to  Scotland  in  the  time  of 
the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  his 
father  was  born  near  Banff,  Scotland,  in  1746.  For 
a  time  the  latter  resided  in  Gibraltar,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  New  York  city  about  1780.  He 
became  a  prominent  merchant,  and  did  a  very  large 
business  until  his  prematuredeath  by  drowning,  Jan. 
27,1803.  He  left  a  widow  and  seven  cliildren.  Two 
of  Ills  sons  were  in  the  auction  business  on  "Wall 
street,  under  the  name  of  Glass  &  Gerard.  The 
third  son,  James  W.,  was  graduated  at  Columbia  in 
1811,  and  in  1812  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  a 
volunteer  company  called  the  Iron  Grays,  which  was 
raised  for  the  defense  of  New  York  harbor  in  tlie 
war  with  Great  Biitain.  He  also  studied  law  at  this 
time  in  the  office  of  George  Griffin,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar,  and  in  1816  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  at  Columbia  College,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  rose  to  distinction  in  the  law,  and  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  until  1869.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Pauper- 
ism in  1823,  and  at  once  urged  upon  the  public 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  the  incorporation  of  which  lie  and 
others  procured  in  !March,  1824.  This  was  the  firat 
Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Gerard  was  the  first  to  publicly  advocate  uniforms 
for  the  police.  He  wore  the 
new  uniform  at  a  fancy  dress 
ball  given  by  Mrs.  Coventry 
Wadell,  and  by  lettei-s,  ad- 
dresses and  persistent  action 
so  impressed  upon  the  com- 
munity the  importance  of  the 
change  that  uniforms  were 
finally  decided  upon.  Op- 
posed to  slavery,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  1854  in  the 
public  meetings  held  to  pro- 
test against  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise.  Mr. 
Gerard  gave  largely  of  his 
time  and  means  to  charita- 
ble organizations  and  move- 
ments, and  in  the  last  twenty 
,.,,,,,,„._  years    of    his  life    devoted 

li__^L^  much  time  to  the  cause  of 

rv  yj^^jd^t-oC  piihlic  education,  holding  for 
/^^^^^J  most  of  that  period  the  office 
-—^^=^~  of  school  trustee  or  inspector. 
He  invariably  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  any 
other  office.  He  was  married,  Oct.  3,  1820,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Increase  Sumner,  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Elizabeth  (Hyslop),  his  wife.  They  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Gerard  died  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  7,  1874. 

GERARD,  James  Watson,  Jr.,  lawyer  and 
author,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  June  20,  1823, 
son  of  James  Watson  and  Elizabeth  (Sumner)  Gerard. 
His  earlv  education  was  received  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1843  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
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College,  with  the  honors  of  valedictorian.  He  then 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1846.  He  was  an  able  advocate  in  the 
courts,  and  became  a  recognized  authority  on  real 
estate  and  corporation  law.  He  gave  much  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
city,  and  was  successsively  school  trustee,  school  in- 
spector and  school  commissioner,  holding  the  office 
of  commissioner  for  two  terms,  beginning  with  1890. 
Mr.  Gerard  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in 
■1876-77  for  the  7th  district.  In  1880  he  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  congress  against  Levi  P. 
Morton  in  the  11th  New 
York  district,  but  was 
defeated.  Pres.  Grover 
Cleveland,  in  his  second 
term,  offered  Mr.  Gerard 
the  office  of  special  com- 
missioner to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  but,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  the 
office  was  declined.  jNIr. 
Gerard  was  n,  member 
of  the  Union,  Players' 
and  Tuxedo  clubs,  and 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  and 
New  York  Historical  so- 
cieties. He  wrote  many 
historical  papers.and  de- 
livered several  addresses 
on  the  early  colonial  his- 
tory of  New  York.  He 
was  the  author  of  several 
minor  satirical  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  most  important  be- 
ing "Ostrea;  or,  the  Loves  of  the  Oyster'"  (18.57); 
"Aquarelles"  (1858);  "The  Pelican  Papers"  (1879), 
etc.,  and  two  volumes  of  verse.  Tlie  second  was  pub- 
lished over  the  name  of  "  Samuel  Sombre, "and  was 
pronounced  "  one  of  the  raciest  books  of  fun  and 
humor  that  have  appeared  for  a  long  time."  He  also 
published  two  legal  works,  "  Title  of  the  Corporation 
and  Others  to  Streets,  Wharves,  Lands  and  Fran- 
chises in  the  City  of  New  York"  (1872);  "Titles 
to  Real  Estate  in  the  State  of  New  York"  (1873), 
the  latter  being  regarded  still  as  the  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  an  histoviciil  work  "The  Peace  of 
Utrecht "  (1885),  which  is  not  onlj'  a  history  of  the 
peace,  but  a  complete  presentation  of  the  European 
policy  which  culminated  in  that  event.  Mr.  Gerard 
was  married,  Oct.  31,  1866,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  F.  Angel,  of  Geueseo,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
U.  S.  minister  to  Norway  and  Sweden  under  Pres. 
James  Buchanan's  administration.  They  had  three 
sons.     He  died  in  New  York  cit}',  Jan.  28,  1900. 

McKEE"VER,  Isaac,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6,  1794,  son  of  Capt.  James 
and  Jane  (Edward)  JIcKeever.  His  father,  who 
emigrated  from  Scotland  before  the  revolution  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  of  the  uame  in 
this  country.  He  was  interested  in  the  development 
of  steam  navigation,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  tow- 
ing vessels  up  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  steam  tugs, 
a  venture  that  proved  unsuccessful.  Comr.  Isaac 
McKeever  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  city  and 
partly  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  whither  he  removed  with 
his  parents  at  an  early  age.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  in  1814.  He  was  in  command 
of  one  of  the  five  U.  S.  gunboats  under  Capt.  Thomas 
C.  Jones,  which,  with  twenty-five  guns  and  172 
men,  met  a  British  force  of  forty-two  launches  and 
about  1,000  men,  at  Lake  Borgne,  La.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
were  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage,  this  engagement 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war  and  was  won  by  the 
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British  only  on  account  of  tbelr  superior  force.     The 
enemy  lost  ninety-four  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  Americans  forty  one  men.  Lieut.  McKeever's  com- 
mand was  the  last  to  capitulate,  and  he  himself  and 
most  of  his  officers  were  severely  wounded.     His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  who  became  his  lifelong  friend,  and 
at  whose  particular  request  he  co-operated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Pensacola  four  j'ears  later.      lu  his  general 
orders  dated  May  29, 1818,  Jackson  wrole:"Capt.  Mc- 
Kee  ver  of  the  navy,  merits  (as  he  has  on  several  other 
occasions)  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  general,  for  his 
zealous  coftperation  and  activity 
in  landiug  two  of  his  guns  and 
gallantly  offering  to  lay  his  vessel 
before  the  water  battery,  in  the 
event    of    storming    the    upper 
works. "  In  1825,  iu  command  of 
the  Sea  Gull,  he  did  efficient  ser- 
vice in  pursuit  of  pirate  crafts,  in 
"West  Indian  waters.     In  1828  he 
was  stationed  on  the   receiving 
ship  at  Baltimore,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  commanded  a  vessel 
cruising  along  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican fisheries.     He  received  the 
rank  of  master  commandant  with 
the  title  of  captain  in  1830.   Dur- 
ing the  Argentine  revolution,  in 
1833,  he  was  acting  representa- 
tive of  the  government  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  command  of  the  Lex- 
ington.    In  1838,  while  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific,  in 
command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Falmouth,  he  was  com- 
missioned captain.       He  returned  home  in  1840,  and 
after  several  years  of  shore  duty  and  minor  assign- 
ments, he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corvette  St. 
Louis,  of  the  East  India  squadron.     In  1845  he  res- 
cued a  number  of  missionaries,  their  families  and 
other  Christians  from  the  hands  of  savages  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  Kororarcka,  and  transported  them 
(150  in  all)to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  on  his  own 
vessel.      Comr.  McKeever  was  commander  of  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  for  three  years;  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Congress,  of  the  Brazil  squadron, 
and  in  1855  became  commander  of  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard.     There,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  j'ellow  fever 
became  epidemic,  and  be  fell  a  victim  to  the  scourge. 
In  January,  1827,  he  was  married  to  ^lary  Flower, 
daughter  of  Lieut.   Joseph  and  Mary  ( Thomson ) 
Gamble,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.       They  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Isaac  Chauncey,  colonel  and 
brevet  brigadier-general  of  the  U.  S.  army;  James 
Laurence, "a  prominent  New  York  banker;  Marion, 
wife  of  William  Speiden,  a  customs  oflicer  of  New 
York  city,  and  Caroline, wife  of  Leon  Rosenplanter, 
of  Russia.       Comr.  McKeever  died  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  April  1,  1856. 

IiTON,  Iiucius,  senator,  was  born  at  Shelburne, 
Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  Feb.  20,  1800,  eldest  son  of 
Asa  and  Sarah  (Atwater)  Lyon.  His  father,  a 
farmer,  was  esteemed  for  his  strong  common  sense, 
and  was  constantly  consulted  by  his  fellow-townsmen 
on  matters  affecting  the  public  welfare.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  the  son  left  the  farm,  and  spent  more 
than  two  years  in  Burlington  in  the  office  of  a  civil 
engineer,  pursuing  other  studies  as  well,  to  supple- 
ment the  meagre  store  of  knowledge  acquired  in  a 
district  school.  In  1821  he  removed  to  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  and  in  the  following  year,  being  then  at 
Detroit,  executed  contracts  made  "with  the  United 
States  for  the  survey  of  public  lands.  For  several 
years  he  was  engaged  in  various  parts  of  Michigan 
and  elsewhere.  He  established  the  northern  boun- 
aary  of  Illinois  in  1833.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  as  a  territorial  delegate  to  the  23d  congress 


as  a  Democrat,  serving  until  March  3, 1835.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  state 
constitution  of  Michigan  in  1835,  and  in  November 
was  chosen  to  represent  Michigan  in  the  national 
senate,  but  action  wjis  delayed  on  accoimt  of  a 
boundary  dispute  with  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lyon  did  not 
take  his  seat  until  Jan.  26,  1837.  Mainly  through 
his  efforts  Michigan  secured  the  peninsula  that  forms 
the  northern  part  of  her  domain.  His  senatorial 
term  expired  March  4,  1839,  and  in  1843  he  was  re- 
turned to  congress  as  a  representative,  serving  as 
such  until  March  3,  1845,  when  he  declined  a  re- 
nomination.  In  1845  Pres.  Polk  tendered  him  the 
appointment  of  surveyor-general  for  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  removing  the  office  from  Cincinnati 
to  Detroit  for  his  convenience,  and  this  position  he 
held  until  1850.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  iu  Baltimore  iu  1848.  ]Mr. 
Lyon  became  the  owner  of  real  estate  in  many  jjarts 
of  Michigan,  as  well  as  beyond  the  linuts  of  the  state. 
At  his  own  expense  he  made  a  survey  of  the  harbor 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  secured  government  appropria- 
tions for  its  improvement.  He  was  part  owner  of 
the  water  supply  plant  at  Detroit.  At  Bronsou, 
Schoolcraft  and  Lyons  he  had  large  farms  which  he 
kept  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (1837-39).  He  died  unmarried  at 
Detroit,  Sept.  25,  1851. 

PHELPS,  Sheffield,  lawyer  and  iournalist,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  24,  1864,  son  of 
William  Walter  and  Eleanor  (Slteffield)  Phelps,  and 
grandson  of  John  Jay  Phelps,  the  organizer  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  WesteriT  railroad,  and 
of  Josepli   E.    Sheffield,   founder  of  the   Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.    His  father  was 
an  eminent  diplomat  and  jurist.     He  was  educfited 
at  Siglar's  Preparatory  School,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Yale  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1886. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  was  acting  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  "  Gazette,  "and  having  studied 
law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state.     In  1890 
he  settled  in  New  York 
city  and   became    con- 
nectedwith  the  "AVorld" 
as  its  New  Eugland  cor- 
respondent.    In  1892  lie 
obtained   a  position   on 
the  "Mail  and  Express," 
where  he  began  as  tele- 
graph    editor,     rapidly 
rising  to  the  position  of 
foreign  editor,  editorial 
writer    and     managing 
editor,   all    during    the 
short  space  of  about  two 
years.     He  then  bought 
a  large  interest  in  the 
"Evening  Journal"   of 
Jersey  City,  and  was  its 
editor  until  1899,  when 
he  disposed  of  his  share 
and  went  to  Europe  for 
an  extended  tour.     Re- 
turning in  1900,  he  devoted  his  time  to  wielding  a  polit- 
ical influence  in  his  native  state,  whichderives  strength 
from  the  support  given  by  his  father's  many  friends, 
and  from  his  social  position.    While  he  has  never  ac- 
ceptedanyofficehe  is  considered  byhispartyeminently 
eligible,  and  there  are  strong  indications  that  he  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father.    He  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  and  University  clubs  of  New 
York  city.    He  was  married,  Junel,  1892,  to  Claudia 
Wright,daughter  of  Preston  Lea,  capitalist  and  bank- 
er, of  Wilmington,  Del.     They  have  three  children: 
William  Walter,  Claudia  Lea  and  Eleanor  Sheffield. 
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FONCE  SE  liEON,  Juan,  explorer,  was  born 
in  Leon,  Spain,  about  1460.  In  liis  youth  he  served 
as  page  to  Don  Fernan,  afterwards  Ferdinand  V. 
He  took  part  in  the  Moorish  wars,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  sailed  with  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  in  1493.  In  1509  he  conquered  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  wliere  he  became  governor 
and  acquired  great  wealth.  On  March  3,  1513,  he 
sailed  from  Porto  Rico  on  his  famous  voyage  in 
search  of  the  island,  Bhiiini,  with  its  miraculous 
fountain  of  youth,  and  discovered  land  March  27th, 
and,  being  Easter  Sunday,  which  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Pascua  de  Flores,  or  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  flowers,  it  was  named  by  him  Florida. 
On  April  8th  he  landed  on  a  spot  recorded  as 
30°  8'  north,  which  would  locate  it  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Fernandina.  He  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  Spain  and  after  exploring  the  coast 
he  leturned  to  Spain  in  the  following  year.  In 
1514  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Caribs  and 
another  vo\'age  was  made  two  years  later.  Having 
been  appointed  governor  of  Florida  and  directed  by 
the  king  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  island,  as  it 
was  believed  to  be,  he  made  another  voyage  in  1521. 
He  was  repelled  by  the  Indians  and  received  a 
wound  from  an  arrow  which  caused  his  death  in 
Cuba  shortly  afterwards. 

EliMORE,  Franklin  Harper,  senator  and 
financier,  was  born  in  Laurens  district,  S.  C,  Jan. 
16,  1799,  second  son  of  John  A.  Elmore,  a.  revo- 
lutionary general.  He  entered  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege in  November,  1817,  and  was  graduated  tliere  in 
1819.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1821,  and  in  1822  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  southern 
circuit,  in  which  office  he  was  continued  by  re  elec- 
tion until  1837.  He  was  appointed  aid  to  Gov. 
Manning  in  1824,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
1836  he  was  elected  to  the  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  served  in  that  body  until  1839. 
Having  been  selected  by  the  congressional  delegation 
of  1838  to  secure  authentic  information  of  the  auti- 
slavery  movement,  he  wrote  to  James  G.  Birney  a 
number  of  letters  %vliich  were  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "Elmore  Correspondence."  In  1839  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina, 
which  office  he  held  by  annual  reelection  until  his 
appointment  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  April,  1850.  In 
the  upper  hoiise  he  fille<I  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
thedeath  of  John  C.  Calhoun;  yet  his  voice  was  heard 
but  Once  in  the  senate,  for  his  own  death  occurred 
twenty-eight  days  later.  He  was  appointed  trustee 
of  his  alma  mater.  Sen.  Elmore  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  39,  1850.  His  brother.  Rush,  who 
was  born  in  Alabama  about  1810,  and  died  during  the 
civil  war,  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in 
1854  received  an  appointment  as  associate  justice 
of  the  Federal  court  of  Kansas. 

MEIiLEN,  Prentiss,  Jurist  and  senator,  was 
born  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1764,  son  of  John 
Mellen,  a  prominent  Unitarian  clergyman,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1784, 
after  which  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1786,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  He  removed  to 
Biddeford,  Me.,  in  1792,  and  in  1806  to  Portland.  He 
served  on  the  executive  council  of  Massachusetts  in 
1808,  1809  and  again  in  1817.  In  1818  he  -syas 
elected  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, taking  the  place  of  EU  P.  Ashmun,  resigned, 
and  he  served  until  May  15,  1820.  In  that  year 
Maine  was  organized  and  admitted  as  a  separate 
state,  and  Sen.  Mellen's  resignation  was  tendered  in 
consequence  of  this  change.  He  was  the  first  chief- 
justice  of  Maine  (1820-34),  retiring  when  he  reached 
the  age  limit  of  seventy  years.  In  the  first  eleven 
volumes  of  the  "Maine  Repoits  "  were  included  his 
judicial  decisions.     He  served  as  a  trustee  of  Bow- 


doin  College  from  1817  to  1836,  and  in  1828  received 
from  that  institution  the  degree  of  LL.D.  After 
his  judicial  retirement  he  renewed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  his  death  occurred, 
Dec.  31,  1840.  Both  as  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  he 
held  high  rank.  His  son,  Greuville  Mellen,  was  a 
gifted  poet. 

fiUGGIiES,  Charles  Herman,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1789, 
cousin  of  Samuel  Bulkley  Ruggles.  After  receiving 
a  good  general  education  he  adopted  the  profession 
of  the  law  and  began  to  practice  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  1820  and  was  a  representative  in  congress 
in  1821-23.  Formany3'earslie  was  a  judge  of  tlie  cir- 
cuit court  and  made  a  reputation  as  a  jurist.  After 
leaving  this  office  he  served  for  a  second  term  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  1851  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  being  presiding  judge  from 
1853  until  his  resignation  in  1855.  He  \v:is  a  dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  congress  of  1840.  His  death 
occurred  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  1805. 

BALIilNGEB,  Bichard  Achilles,  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Boonsboro,  la.,  July  9,  1853,  sou  of 
Richard  Henry  and  Mary  E.  (Norton)  Ballinger. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  participated  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  and  the  war  of 
1812.  His  father  studied  law 
in  Abraham  Lincoln's  office 
and  became  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  Illinois.  He  was  an 
Abolitionist,  and  upon  the  ou'- 
break  of  the  civil  war  enlisted 
in  the  3d  Illinois  cavalry,  and 
served  until  the  close.  Richard 
prepared  for  college  in  the 
public  schools,  Washburn  Col- 
lege, Topeka,  Kan.,  and  also 
at  the  State  University  of  Kan- 
sas. After  graduation  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1884  he  went 
to  Chicago,  studied  law,  and 
in  1886  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Illinois.  He  practiced  for 
three  years  at  Kankakee,  111., 
and  for  two  years  at  Decatur, 
Ala.,  andin  1890  removed  to  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and 
after  serving  a  term  of  four  years  he  removed  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon. 
J.T.  Ronald  and  Alfred  Battle,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ballinger,  Ronald  &  Battle,  which  has  become  one  of 
the  leading  firms  of  the  stale.  Judge  Ballinger  is  au- 
thor of  "fiallinger  on  Community  Property"  (1895), 
and  "Ballinger's  Ajmotated  Codes  and  Statute  of 
Washington"  (1897), which  latter  work  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  official  code  by  the  state  legislature. 
He  is  prominent  in  politics  and  the  social  life  of  the 
state.  He  was  married,  in  1886,  to  Julia  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Geo.  Bradley,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  and  has  two 
children. 

PARKER,  Richard  Elliott,  senator  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  Dec.  27, 
1783.  He  received  a  public  school  education,  and 
after  studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for 
many  years  practiced  that  profession  in  his  native 
county.  He  attained  popularity  in  early  life,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  dele- 
gates. For  many  years  he  served  as  a  judge  of  the 
general  and  circuit  courts  of  Virginia.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Democrat,  suc- 
ceeding Benjamin  Watkins  Lee,  and  taking  his  seat 
Dec.  15th,  but  on  Feb.  13th  of  the  following  year 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals,  having  been  elected  in  place  of 
DabneyCarr,  deceased.  He  died  in  Richmond,  Va., 
Sept  9,  1840. 
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MITCHELI,,  James  Tyndale,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Belleville,  111.,  Nov.  9. 1834,  son  of  Edward  P.  and 
Elizabeth  (Tyndale)  Mitchell.  His  great-grandfather, 
Edward  Mitchell,  was  a  captain  in  the  Virginia  line, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  of  1780-81.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1855.  He  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1857,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  assistant  city  solicitor  for 
three  years.  He  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  city  dis- 
trict court  in  1871 ;  transferred  to  that  of  common 
pleas  in  1875;  reelected  in  1881,  being  the  candidate 
of  both  parties,  and  in  1888  elected  to  the  supreme 
court  by  a  majority  of  over  80,000,  the  largest  ever 
received  by  a  judicial  candidate  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  served  in  the  state  militia  in  the  emergencies  of 
1862  and  1863;  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  state  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  His  tastes  fun  largely  to  his- 
torical studies;  he  has  been  for  some  yeai-s  president 
of  the  council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Soci- 
ety, and  possesses  what  is  believed  to  be  the  larsest 
collection  of  engraved  historical  portraits  in  "the 
country.  He  is  vice-provost  of  the  Philadelphia  Law 
Academy,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  re- 
port upon  and  publish  (in  1886-88)  acts  of  the  colo- 
nial assembly  not  previously  printed.  He  conducted 
the  "American  Law  Register"  from  1861  to  1889; 
edited  "  "Williams  on  Real  Property,"  and  has  writ- 
ten a  "  History  of  the  District  Court  "  (1875);  a  work 
on  "Motions  and  Rules"  (1879);  an  "Address  on 
Fidelity  to  Court  and  Client"  in  criminal  cases,  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar  Association  (1899) 
and  an ' '  Address  on  John  Marshall "  before  the  Law 
Association  of  Philadelphia  (1901).  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
1872.     He  is  unmarried. 

GBEEN,  John  Cleve,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Lawrenceville,Mercerco.,N.J., AprO  14,1800.  Here- 
ceived  an  academic  education,  and  in  early  manhood 
entered  a  counting-house  in  New  York  city.  From 
1823  to  1833  lie  went  as  supercargo  to  South 
America  and  China,  and  while  in  Canton  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Russell  & 
Co.,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  business.  In  1839  he  returned  to 
>Jew  York  with  a  large  fortune, 
settling  there  and  continuing  his 
connection  with  the  Chinese  trade. 
Most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
C  h  ristian  and  charitab  1  e  en  terprises. 
He  was  a  tnistee  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Home  for  Cripples,  and  for 
many  years  financial  agent  and 
trustee  of  Princeton  Theological 
Semi  nary.  He  endowed  the  Prince- 
ton Seminary  with  the  Helena  pro- 
fessorship of  history,  built  one  of  the 
professor's  houses,  renovated  the  chapel,  remodeled 
the  dining-hall  and  bequeathed  the  institutionfoO,  000. 
Mr.  Green  also  founded  the  John  C.  Green  School  of 
Science  at  Princeton,  and  was  liberal  in  his  gifts  to 
New  York  University.  A  Green  memorial  alcove 
containing  his  portrait  was  added  to  the  New  York 
Society  library  by  his  widow,  who  gave  $50,000  for 
that  object.  Mr.  Green  died  in  New  York,  April 
28.  1875. 

BBUCE,  William  Stebbing,  manufacturer, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov,  1,  1819,  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (Stebbing)  Bruce.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Northampton,  England,  the  family 


having  originally  migrated  from  Scotland,  and  com- 
ing to  America,  lie  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1818. 
Dunng  his  infancy  Mr.  Bruce's  parents  removed  to 
Ohio,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  working  on  his 
father's  farm  and  attending  the  public  schools.  In 
1835  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Ephraim  Morgan,  in  the  book-binding  busi- 
ness. After  remaining  in  that  situation  some  time, 
he  was  employed  by  I.  &  B.  Bruce,  and  learned  the 
carriage  painter's  trade.  On  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship with  them  he  went  to  Madison,  Ind.,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  with  a  Mr.  Newell,  a  leading 
carriage  builder  of  that  city.  In  1843  he  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  but  finally  settled  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  he  cut  down  the  trees  on  the  site  of  his  shop, 
which  he  located  on  Main  street,  opposite  the  Peabody 
Hotel.  He  did  business  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  two  brothers.  Noble  and  Joseph,  were  associated 
with  him,  and  by  industry  and  integrity  they  built 
up  a  lucrative  business.  In  1847  the  first  five-story 
brick  building  ever  erected  in  the  state  of  Tennessee 
was  built  in  Memphis  by  the  Bruces.  The  building 
was  burned,  and  in  1873  the  building  which  still 
stands  was  erected,  and  the  busiuess  is  to-day  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  name  of  Bruce  having  been 
prominent  in  their  line  of  trade  in  Memphis  ever 
since  William  first  established  the  name  there  in 
1843.  Mr.  Bruce  was  one  of  those  men  of  sound 
mind,  sound  body  and  sturdy  principles  who  never 
fail  to  impress  their  personality  upon  the  place  in 
which  they  live.  He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Leath  Orphan  Asylum,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  Odd  Fellows  in  the  state,  was 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  order,  and  did  much  to 
further  its  interests.  He  was  married  to  EUzabeth 
Worland,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1848,  and  had  four 
children.  He  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Aug.  24,  1896. 
STOBEB,  David  Hum.phreys,  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  26, 
1804,  son  of  Woodbury  and  Margaret  (Boyd)  Storer. 
His  father  (1760-1825),  was  a  ship-owner  and  mer- 
chant and  U.  S.  collector  of  customs  at  Portland. 
He  also  was  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  The  earliest  Amer- 
ican ancestor  was  Augustine  Storer,  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  who  came  to  America  in  1629,  and  was 
married  to  Susanna  Hutchinson.  The  line  of  descent 
runs  through  their  son,  William,  who  was  married 
to  Sarah  Starbuck:  their  son,  Joseph,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Hannah  Hill;  their  son,  John,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Hill;  their  son,  John.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Langdon,  and  they  were  the  grand- 
parents of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  David  H. 
Storer  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1822, 
and  then  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, and  was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1825.  He  immediately  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Boston  and  continued  thus  engaged  until  1888. 
In  1837,  with  Jacob  Bigelow,  Edward  Reynolds  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  he  organized  the  Tremont  St. 
Medical  School,  which  was  carried  on  very  success- 
fully until  it  was  merged  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University.  In  1854  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence 
in  the  Harvard  school,  and  remained  until  1868, 
serving  as  dean  of  the  medical  school  from  1855  to 
1864.  In  1849-^  he  was  physician  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  In  1837  he  was  given 
the  departments  of  zoOlogy  and  herpetology  in  the 
Massachusetts  geological  survey.  He  helped  found, 
and  was  an  early  member  of,  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History;  wm  a  member  of  many  medi- 
cal and  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States;  was 
a  corresponding  member  of  nearly  every  medical 
society  in  the  United  States  and  several  In  Europe; 
was  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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in  1866,  and  was  a  member  6f  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement,  tlie  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  their 
"Transactions"  on  scientific  subjects.  In  1866  he  be- 
came president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Storer  was  a  w^arm-hearted,  high  toned 
and  conscientious  man,  and  was  very  successful 
both  as  a  physician  and  professor.  He  was  no  re- 
specter of  persons;  all  had  his  care  alike.  He  took 
a  personal  interest  in  his  students  and  was  a  warm 
friend  to  young  physicians.  He  lived  a  long,  busy 
and  useful  life,  honored  and  loved  by  his  own  pro- 
fession and  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and 
labored.  He  was  a  hater  of  shams,  an  honest  man, 
■who  adorned  his  profession  by  his. skill,  pereonal 
dignity,  manliness  and  worth.  He  was  the  author 
of:  "Report  on  the  Ichthyology  and  Herpetology 
of  Massachusetts  "  (1839);  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of 
North  America  "  (1846),  and  ■ '  History  of  the  Fishes 
of  Massachusetts  "  (1853-57),  and  translated  Louis 
Kiener's  "  Genera,  Species  and  Iconography  of  Re- 
cent Shells"  in  1837.  His  contributions  to  the 
natural  history  of  Massachusetts  will  remain  a 
monument  to  his  memorj'.  His  "  History  of  the 
Fishes  of  >Iassachusetts "  is  a  classic  in  North 
American  ichthyology  that  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  future  histories  of  New  England  fishes.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoin  in  1876. 
Dr.  Storer  was  married  in  Boston,  in  1829,  to  Abby 
Jaue,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brewer.  They  had  five 
children:  Horatio  Robinson,  Francis  Humphreys, 
Abby  M.,  Mary  G.  and  Robert  W.  Dr.  Storer  died 
in  Boston,  !Mass.,  in  1891. 

STORER,  Horatio  Robinson,  physician,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1830,  the  son  of  Dr. 
David  Humphreys  and  Abby  Jane  (Brewer)  Storer. 
His  father  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  medical 
jurisprudence  in  Harvard  University  and  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  attended 
the  Boston  Latin  School  from  1840  to  1844,  then 
entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1850.  In  college  he  showed  a  marked  in- 
clination towards  the  natural  sciences,  was  president 
of  the  Harvard  Natural  History  Society,  and  a  pupil 
of  Agassiz  and  Asa  Gray.  With  his  brother  he  ac- 
companied Jeffries  Wyman  on  a  trip  to  Labrador, 
and  published,  "Observations  on  the  Fishes  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador,  with  Descriptions  of 
New  Species  "  (1850).  These  had  previously  been 
studied  only  by  Sir  John  Richardson.  In  this  Dr. 
Storer  gave  evidence  of  the  training  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  whose  celebrated  works  on 
the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  and  North  America 
were  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  While  still  an  undergraduate  he 
spent  a  summer  in  Russia.  His  •  medical  studies 
were  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Tremont  Medical  School  of  Boston  and 
in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  College, 
where  he  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1853.  He 
then  spent  two  years  in  study  in  Paris,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  during  one  year  of  which  he  was  an 
assistant  in  private  practice  to  Sir  James  Y.  Simp- 
son. In  1855  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  where 
he  speedily  acquired  a  remunerative  practice.  In 
1853  he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society ;  in  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  College.  In  1866-68  he  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  to  better  fit  himself  for  teach- 
ing medical  jurisprudence,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL .  B.  Dr.  Storer  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  teach 
gynecology  proper,  as  contradistinguished  from 
obstetrics  or' midwifery,  his  separate  course  upon 
the  diseases  of  women  unconnected  with  gestation, 
childbed  or  the  puerperal  state,  comprising  no  less 
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than  sixty  lectures.      For  several  years  he  gave  at 
Boston  a  semi-annual  couree  to  medical  graduates 
upon  the  surgical  diseases  of  women.     These  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  physicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.     In  1872  his  health  failed,  and  he  went 
to  Europe,  remaining  five  years,  during  which  he 
took  occasion  to  study  practically,  on  an  extended 
scale,  the  fevers  of  southern  Italy.       His  contribu- 
tions to  medical  literature  were  early  marked   by 
original  thought  and  earnestness  of  purpose.      In 
1856  he  represented  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  thus  became 
a  member  of  that  body  at  the  outset  of  his  profes- 
sional career.   He  attended  its  meet- 
ing at  San  Francisco  in  May,  1871, 
and  was  detained  in  California  by 
professional  engagements  until  Oc- 
tober. His  professional  life  has  been 
extremely  active.     He  was  physi- 
cian to  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal; to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for 
"Women,  and  to  St.  Joseph's  Home; 
consulting  surgeon  to  Carney  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  surgeon  to  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children;  and  is  now  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  Newport  (R.  I.)  Hos- 
pital and  president  of  its  medical 
staff.     In  addition  to  the  duties  in- 
cident to  these  positions,  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  no  less        -y. 
than  eighteen  medical  societies  in     y^ty^y/iST?. .  J/^ZZ^ 
Europe  and  America.     Dr.  Storer 
was  also  editor  for  four  years  of  the  "  Journal  of  the 
Gj'naecological  Society  of  Boston."  He  haspublished 
many  professional  essays,  communications,  reports, 
etc.    Since  returning  to  America,  in  1877,  Dr.  Storer 
has  made  his  home  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  mild  winter  cHmate,  and  is  now 
engaged  on  a  book  upon  the  medals,  jetons  and 
tokens  illustrating  the  science  of  medicine,  of  which 
he  has,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  collection  in  ex- 
istence. 

STORER,  Francis  Humphreys,  chemist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  27, 1833,  second  sou  of 
David  Humphreys  and  Abby  J.  (Brewer)  Storer. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
where  he  made  a  specialty  of  chemistry  under 
Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  becoming  his  assistant  in 
1851.  He  remained  two  years  in  Prof.  Cooke's  labora- 
tory at  Cambridge  and  in  the  Harvard  Jledical 
School  at  Boston,  where  he  had  a  private  class  in 
chemical  analysis.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
chemist  to  the  United  States  exploring  expedition  to 
the  North  Pacific,  during  which  he  visited  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
On  his  return  he  completed  his  course  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  and  was  graduated  io  1855. 
He  then  went  to  Europe  and  studied  with  Bunsen 
at  Heidelberg;  with  Richter  at  Freiberg;  Stoeckhardt 
in  Tharand,  and  Emile  Kopp  in  Paris.  Returning 
in  1857,  he  became  chemist  to  the  Boston  Gas  Light 
Co.,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  private 
laboratory  and  acting  as  consulting  chemist.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  conducts  with  Cyrus  M. 
Warren  the  researches  upon  hydrocarbons,  that  have 
become  classical.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  general  and  industrial  chemistry  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  While 
here,  together  with  Charles  W.  Eliot,  he  developed 
methods  and  principles  of  teaching  chemistry  as 
applied  to  the  arts  and  as  a  means  of  "mental  training 
in  education;  also  to  the  instruction  of  students  in 
large  classes  by  experimental  methods.  The  work 
published  by  these  coUaboratore,  entitled  '•  Manual  . 
oflnorgaiiic  Chemistry"   (1868),   in   which    those 
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methods  and  principles  were  duly  set  forth,  hecame 
an  epoch-making  work,  and  led  in  a  few  years 
to  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  general  chemistry 
by  experimental  and  laboratory  exercises.  In  1867 
he  spent  several  months  abroad  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion in  the  study  of  manufacturing  chemistry  in 
Europe.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  dean  of  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion. In  1870  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Harvard  Univereity.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
many  other  scientific  societies,  and  is  the  author  of 
many  scientific  papers.  He  was  for  some  time  the 
American  editor  of  the  "  Repertoire  de  Chemie  Ap- 
pliqule,"  and  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Bulletin"  of  the 
Bussey  Institution.  He  has  published  "A  Diction- 
ary of  Solubilities  of  Chemical  Substances " 
(Cambridge,  1864);  "  A  Cyclopsedia  of  Quantitative 
Analysis"  (2  parts,  1870-73),  and  "Agriculture 
in  Some  of  its  Relations  with  Chemistry"  (3  vols., 
1897).  Prof.  Storer  was  married,  in  1871,  to  Cath- 
erine A.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Akins  Eliot,  of  Boston. 

STOKER,  Bellamy,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  Portland,  lie.,  March  26,  1796,  eldest  son  of 
Woodbury  and  Margaret  (Boyd)  Storer  and  brother 
of  David  Humphreys  Storer,  physician  and  natural- 
ist. He  was  prepared  for  college  under  Dr.  Edward 
Payson  and  Ebenezer  Adams,  late  of  Dartmouth, 
and  entered  Bowdoin  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Without  graduating,  liowever,  he  left  to  study  law 
under  Chief- Justice  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  there  in  1817.  Removing  to  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  shortly  afterwards,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  attained  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  In 
1824  he  edited  the  "  Crisis,"  in  which  was  advocated 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  to  congress  on  the  Whig 
ticket,  serving  in  the  24ih  congress.  He  rendered 
effective  assistance  in  the  election  of  his  friend.  Gen. 
Harrison,  to  the  presidency.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  congress  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,but  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  public  move- 
ments. He  was  presidential  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket 
In  1844.  In  1854  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Cincinnati,  his  colleagues  being  Judges  O. 
M.  Spencer  and  William  Y.  Gholson.  He  was  con- 
tinuously re-elected  until  1872,  when  he  resigned. 
During  this  period  he  established  a  degree  of  profes- 
sional and  personal  popularity  rarely  won  by  a  law- 
yer. He  became  professor  in 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in 
1855,  a  position  he  held  for 
many  years,  and  in  1874  was 
made  professor  emeritus.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  Jr.,  was  associated 
with  him  in  law  under  the 
name  of  Storer,  Goodman  & 
'■;,:.  Storer.  He  received  the  degree 
V  of  LL.D.  from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1821.  On  May  17,  1845, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  D.  and 
Louisa  (Bartow)  Drinker,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  had  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  He  died  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  June  1, 1875. 

STOBEB,  Bellamy,  law- 
yer and  diplomat,  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  0..  Aug.  28,  1847, 
son  of  Bellamy  and  Elizabeth 
(Drinker)  Storer.  His  father 
was  a  prominent  jurist  of  Cincinnati;  his  mother,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  direct  descendant  of 


William  Penn.  He  went  to  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1867.  He  then  studied  law  at  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  in  which  his  father  was  a 
teacher,  graduating  there  in  1869,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  April  of  that  year.  He  at  once  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Storer,  Goodman  &  Storer. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  assistant  U.  S.  district  attor- 
ney for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio.  He  served  one 
term  as  trustee  of  the  Cincinnati  University,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Humane 
Society.  After  the  death  of  his  father  the  firm  style 
became  Goodman  &  Storer,  and  in  1878  was  changed 
to  Storer  &  Harrison,  the  partnership  lasting  ten 
years.  In  1890  he  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  congress,  and  was  elected,  receiving  16,661 
votes  against  14,373  for  Otway  J.  Cosgrove,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re-elected.  He  was 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Belgium  by  Pies.  Mc- 
Kiuley,  and  occupied  that  position  two  years.  When 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  were  resumed,  on 
April  15,  1899,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
Madrid,  a  position  he  still  holds.  On  March  20, 
1886,  he  was  married  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Longworth,  of  Cincinnati.  Jlrs.  Storer  is  the  orig- 
inator of  the  beautiful  Rookwood  pottery. 

STORER,  Maria  Long-worth,  artist,  was  bom 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  March  20,  1849,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Annie  (Reeves)  Longworth,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Nicholas  Longworth,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  that  city.     Her  father  was  mucli  interested 


in  art,  having  made  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and 
having  given  an  endowment  to  the  Cincinnati  Art 
School  of  $300,000.  Through  his  influence,  the 
daughter  became  interested  in  decorative  art.  She 
began  painting  on  china  in  1874,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  art  club  of  ladies,  organized  by  her,  began 
original  experiments  in  clay,  glaze  and  color  at  the 
Dallas  pottery  near  her  home.  In  1880  her  father 
obtained  for  her  an  old  school  building  in  which  to 
continue  her  work,  which  was  named  "  Rookwood," 
after  his  country  place  at  Walnut  hills,  Cincinnati. 
She  gathered  skilled  workmen  and  artists  about  her, 
and  began  producing  vases  and  other  articles  remark- 
able for  fineness  of  glaze,  richness  of  color  and  vari- 
ety of  form  and  of  decoration.  In  1889  Mrs.  Storer 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition,  and 
America  awoke  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
Rookwood  ware.  The  following  year  the  Rookwood 
Pottery  Co.  was  formed,  with  William  W.  Taylor 
as  president  and  Bellamy  Storer  as  vice-president,  and 
upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams,  overlooking  Cin- 
cinnati, was  constructed  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
and  strikingly  original  buildings  of  the  city.  In  1891 
she  presented  the  pottery  and  all  her  patents  to  her 
friend,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  still  the  head.  She  con- 
tinued to  devote  herself  to  artistic  designing  until 
her  husband's  appointment  as  U.  S.  minister  to  Bel- 
gium, in  1897.  During  their  first  winter  in  Brussels 
Mrs.  Storer  sent  to  Cincinnati  for  a  Japanese  artist, 
Asano,  residing  there,  and  a  studio  was  arranged 
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for  ■woiking  in  bronze.  Upon  her  husband's  ap- 
pointmeut  as  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  in  1899,  the 
studio  was  removed  to  Madrid,  and  her  worlt  in  metal 
mountings  for  the  pottery  and  also  *n  bronze  vases 
and  plaques  was  continued.     She  was  awarded   a 

fold  me<lal  at  the  Paris  exposition,  in  1900,  in  the 
epartment  of  varied  industries.  The  Rooliwood 
pottery  was  awarded  a  grand  prize.  On  March  20, 
1886,  she  was  married  to  Bellamy  Storer,  a  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  of  Cincinnati. 

liONGWORTH,  Nicholas,  lawyer  and  land- 
owner, was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  -Tan.  16,  1782, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Apphia  (Van  der  pool)  Long- 
worth.  His  father  remained  loyal  to  the  British 
crown  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his  prop- 
erty, in  consequence,  was  confiscated.  His  grand- 
father, Nicholas,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
in  New  Jersey  compared  with  the  office  of  king's 
justice  in  the  other  colonies.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1803,  the  year  in 
•which  Ohio  became  a  state,  he  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Jacob  Burnet 
as  a  law  student.  His  first  case  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  in  1804,  was  the  defense  of  a  horee-thief  ,and  the 
fee  he  received  was  two  copper  whiskey-stills.  These 
he  bartered  for  thirty-three  acres  of  land,  then  in 
the  woods — what  is  now  Central  avenue,  Cincinnati, 
then  the  town  limit  on  the  west.  Before  he  died 
this  laud  was  worth  $2,000,000.  He  soon  acquired 
a  profitable  law  business,  which  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  town.  He  lived  simply,  saved 
money,  and  these  savings  were  invested  in  real 
estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  where  lots 
could  then  be  purchased  at  $10  each.  His  convic- 
tion that  Cincinnati  would  eventually  become  a 
populous  and  great  commercial  centre,  though 
laughed  at  by  the  elderly  men  of  the  time,  deter- 
mined all  his  actions.  While  a  student  in  Judge 
Burnet's  office  he  offered  to  purchase  the  latter's 
cow  pasture,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  on  long 
credit  proposed  to  pay  $5,000  for  it.  The  judge  re- 
proved him  sharply  for  assuming  such  a  debt  for  so 
worthle-ss  an  investment;  but  Mr.  Longworth  lived 
to  see  that  cow  pasture  valued  at  $1,500,000.  In 
1850  his  taxes  were  over  $17,000,  and  the  same  year 
the  Astor  taxes  in  New  York  amounted  to  only 
about  half  as  much  more.  He  lived  to  see  the  popu- 
lation of  Cincinnati  grow  from  800,  in  1802,  to 
171,293,  in  1860.  In  1819  he  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property.  He  had  always  been  an  en- 
thusiast in  horticultural  matters,  and  having  an  idea 
that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Ohio  valley  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grapes,  he 
made  experiments  in  that  direction.  He  planted  200 
acres  of  grape  vines,  usiug  foreign  varieties  until 
1828,  when  he  began  experimenting  with  the  Catawba 
grape,  which  had  been  discovered  in  1801  growing 
on  the  Catawba  river  in  North  Carolina.  He  became 
an  extensive  producer  x)f  wines,  making  many  ex- 
periments, and  bringing  to  this  country  cellarmen  to 
establish  the  manufacture.  Although  for  some 
years  his  outlay  was  greater  than  his  income,  he  at 
length  reaped  a  steady  and  increasing  profit  in  his 
wine  trade.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  culture  of 
strawberries,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  celebrated 
"  Longworth  Prolific  "  derives  its  name.  He  pub- 
lished "Buchanan's  Treatise  on  the  Grape,  with  an 
Appendix  on  Strawberry  Culture  "  (1856).  In  course 
of  years  his  property  became  veiy  valuable,  and  his 
rent-roll  afforded  him  a  large  income.  He  conducted 
his  business  in  a  systematic  manner,  selling  his  land 
to  poor  tenants  on  long  time,  and  often  deeding  to 
widows  of  tenants  half  of  the  property  leased  by 
their  husbands.  In  this  way  he  was  always  ready 
to  encourage  the  industrious  poor,  and  others  who. 


showing  ability,  struggled  with  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  impoverished.  In  politics  Mr. 
Longworth  was  a  life-long  Whig.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  his  property  was  valued  at  $15,000,000.  He 
lived  in  a  magnificent  mansion  in  the  midst  of  his  vine- 
yards, where  he  had  gathered  together  a  fine  library 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  paiutings,  statuary  and 
other  art  treasures.  He  was  married  at  Cincinnati 
in  1807,  to  Susan  Howell,  daughter  of  Capt.  Silas 
Howe^  of  the  New  Jei-sey  continental  line,  and  had 
four  children.   He  died  in  Cincinnati,  Feb.  10, 1863. 

FOIjIjABD,  Edward  Alfred,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Nelson  county,  Va.,  Feb.  27,  1831,  son  of 
Maj.  Richard  and  Pauline  (Cabell)  Pollard,  and  a 
direct  descendant  of  Col.  William  Cabell,  of  Union 
hill,  who  was  on  the  committee  of  safety  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  was  also  a  nephew  of  Hon. 
Alexander  Rives.  After  attending  Hampden  Sidney 
College  and  then  the  University  of  Virginia,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1849,  he  began  law  studies  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  completed  them  in 
Baltimore.  He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  travel, 
visiting  California,  northern  Mexico  and  Nicaragua, 
Europe,  China  and  Japan,  during  which  he  won  con- 
siderable fame  as  a  journalist.  He  held  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  judiciary  committee  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives during  Pres.  Buchanan's  administration. 
Influenced  by  his  friend  and  connection.  Bishop 
Mead,  and  under  deep  depres- 
sion from  the  death  of  a  young 
and  lovely  wife,  he  studied  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  Journalism 
soon  reclaimed  him,  however, 
and  through  the  columns  of 
the  Richmond  "Examiner,"  of 
whicli  he  was  co-editor  in  1861- 
67,  he  became  a  mucli  cele- 
brated supporter  of  the  Con- 
federate cause.  In  order  to 
promote  the  sale  of  his  own 
writings,  Mr.  Pollard,  toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  sailed  for 
England,  but  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  eight  months  at 
Fort  Warren  and  Fortress  Mon-  <  /  y 
roe.  Released  on  parole,  he  (^/^yc"!^ ry 
established  the  "Southern  Opin- 
ion" in  1867  and  the  "The  Political  Pamphlet," 
neither  of  which  lasted  over  two  years.  JNIr.  Pol- 
lard's literary  laurels  were  chiefly  won  in  his  service 
during  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
ablest  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Confederacy.  His 
position  in  this  respect  was,  moreover,  somewhat 
unique,  as  he  was  a  ruthless  denunciator  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Pollard's  -  life  were 
spent  in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn.  His  publica- 
tions included;  "Black  Diamonds  in  the  Darky 
Homes  of  the  South  "  (1859);  "  Letters  of  the  South- 
ern Spy  in  Washington  and  Elsewhere"  (1861); 
"Southern  History  of  the  War"  (1862-66,  pub- 
lished  in  various  forms  aud  at  various  dates  in 
Richmond,  New  York  and  London);  "Observa- 
tions in  the  North,  Eight  Slonths  in  Prison  and 
Parole  "  (1865);  "The  Lost  Cause,  A  New  Southern 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Confederates"  (1866); 
"Lee  and  His  Lieutenants"  (1867);  "The  Lost 
Cause  Regained"  (1868);  "Life  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
with  the  Secret  History  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy"  (1869),  and  "Tlie  Virginia  Tourist"  (1870). 
Mr.  Pollard  died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Dec.  12,  1872. 

IXAYNARD  Edward,  dental  surgeon  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  at  Madison,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1813, 
son  of  Moses  and  Chloe  (Butler)  Maynard.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  a  sheriff  of  Madison  county, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  legislature 
who  promoted  the  building  of  the  Chenango  canaL 
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The  earliest  American  ancestor  was  John  Maynard, 
who  came  from  England  in  1630,  and  settled  in 
Sudbury,  Mass.     Edward  Maynard  was  prepared  at 
Hamilton  Academy  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  entering  that  institution  in  1831.     The 
drill  duty  there  being  too  exacting  for  his  delicate 
health  he  resigned  the  same  year  and  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  civil  engineering  and  the  study  of  anatomy. 
He  settled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1836,  and  prac- 
ticed dentistry  with  short  intervals  until  March,  1890. 
His  inventions  in  instruments  and  modes  of  using 
them  in  his  profession  have   been  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  become  well  known  and  gener- 
ally adopted.     His  discovery  of  the  great  diversity 
of  situation,  form,  and  capacity  of  the  maxillary 
antra  was  made  known  to  the  faculty  of  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1846,  and  from  that 
time  has  been  regarded  as  of  great  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  of  the  superior  maxillaries.  His 
announcement  in  1836  of  the  existence  of  dental 
febriles,  based  upon  his  discovery  that  sensitive  den- 
tine could  be  cut  with  less  pain  in  particular  direc- 
tions than  In  opposite  ones  was  discussed  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  reported  in  the  "  Transactions "  of  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  before  any  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  such  febriles  was 
made  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.     He  was  the 
first,  in  1838,  to  successfully  practice  the  filling  of 
tlie  nerve  cavity  with  gold 
foil,  including  the  nerve  ca- 
nals, in  molar  and  bicuspid 
teeth,  an  operation  he  intro- 
duced in  Europe  in  1845.    In 
1857  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
theory  and  practice  in  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  and  held  a  like  posi- 
tion in  the  faculty  of  the  den- 
tal department  of  the  Na- 
tionalUniversity of  Washing- 
ton.  His  practice  was  among 
the  higher  classes:    several 
presidents,  cabinet  ministers, 
senators,  representatives,  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy, 
and   foreign  ministers.     He 
ft  a.  received  the   honorary  de- 

i-^^'f^u^u^.^'^^iiU^^.-y^^Z'K&P    grees  of  A.M.,   M.D.    and 
'  D.D.S.,  and  was  an  honor- 

ary member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Den- 
tal Science;  European  Society  of  American  Den- 
tists, and  was  a  member  of  the  international 
medical  congress  in  1887.  In  1845  Dr.  Maynard 
patented  a  system  of  priming  for  fire-arms  to  super- 
sede the  percussion-cap.  Coiled  and  protected  in 
a  recess  of  the  lock  was  a  waterproof ,  incombustible, 
tape-like  paper  strip  having  on  one  side  fifty  lozenge- 
like elevations  at  equal  distances  apart.  Each  eleva- 
tion contained  a  charge  of  fulminate.  When  the 
hammer  was  cocked,  one  charge  w£is  automatically 
projected  over  the  nipple.  When  the  hammer  de- 
scended, it  cut  off  and  fired  the  charge.  The  U.  S. 
government  purchased  the  right  to  use  this  invention 
and  applied  it  to  about  30,000  rifles  and  muskets.  It 
was  adopted  in  Europe  also,  the  king  of  Belgium 
complimenting  the  inventor  in  person,  the  king  of 
Prussia  making  him  a  chevalier  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  giving 
him  the  great  medal  of  merit — an  honor  rarely  given 
to  a  foreigner.  In  1851  he  patented  a  breech-load- 
ing rifle  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  May- 
nard rifle.  His  later  improvements  on  the  mechan- 
ism of  this  weapon  (those  patented  in  1859)  adapted 
the  arm  to  the  use  of  his  invention  in  metallic  am- 
munition patented  1856,  in  which  a  truncated  cylin- 
dro-conoidal  projectile  is  tightly  set  in  a  cylin- 
drical metallic  cartridge,   holding  firmly  the  axis 


of  the  projectile  in  the  axis  of  the  cartridge;  thus 
in  the  act  of  loading  a  gun,  placing  the  axis  of 
the  projectile  precisely  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
bore  of  the  gun  and  holding  it  in  that  line  until  it, 
in  the  act  of  firing,  lias  fully  entered  the  bore.  This 
invention  resulted  in  a  very  great  increase  in  pre- 
cision, and  on, frontier  trials  proved  its  ability  to 
withstand  all  the  casualties  of  rough  service.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  government,  by  all  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  breech-loadiug  arms,  and  is 
now  in  use  by  nearly  all  nations  for  military  purposes, 
and  by  riflemen  in  all  countries.  He  patented  a 
methoa  of  converting  muzzle-loading  arms  into 
breech-loaders  in  1860.  The  principal  claim  in  this 
patent  is  a  device  for  relieving  the  hinge  of  the  re- 
coil-block from  the  strain  by  compelling  all  the  rear- 
ward pressure  to  come  against  llie  breecb-piu  or  other 
solid  rear  end  of  the  barrel.  In  1868  he  patented 
the  joining  together  of  two  rifle  or  shot  barrels  by  a 
device  that  would  allow  either  barrel  to  expand  or 
contract  endwise  independently  of  the  other.  This 
idea  proved  valuable  in  double  rifles,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  old  method  of  joining  the  barrels  immovably 
either  barrel  maybe  so  heated  by  a  single  shot  that  it 
will  become  measurably  longer  than  the  one  not 
healed,  resulting  in  both  barrels  being  made  crooked 
and  kept  so  until  the  heat  is  equalized  by  connection. 
In  1886  he  patented  an  invention  for  indicating  the 
number  of  cartridges  in  the  magazine  of  a  repeating 
fire-arm  at  any  time.  The  value,  of  the  idea  was 
readily  appreciated  by  military  men,  to  whom  it  was 
of  prime  importance  tbat  they  should  be  able  to  see 
at  a  glance  to  what  extent  the  magazine  was  supplied 
before  going  into  action,  and  by  hunters  for  a  similar 
reason.  Many  other  patents  were  granted  Dr.  May- 
nard, and  his  influence  on  dentistry  and  modern  gun- 
nery is  incalculable.  He  was  married  twice:  in  1839, 
at  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  to  Ellen  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Moses  Doty,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  and  in 
1869,  to  Nellie  Long,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  whom  he 
had  one  child.  He  died  in  Washington,  May  4, 1891. 
KNABE,  William,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Kreutzburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  June  3, 
1803.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabl- 
net-maker,  and  after  learning  that  trade  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  piano  manufacturer  at  Gotha,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  excellent  piano-maker. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1833,  settling  in  Balti-, 
mcffe,  Md.,  where  he  immediately  vs-ent  to  work  in 
the  shop  of  Henr}'  Hartje,  the  original  inventor  of 
iron  piano  frames.  By  industry  and  economy,  in  a 
few  years  he  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  begin 
business  for  himself,  and  in  1839  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  H.  Gaehle,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Knabe  &  Gaehle.  Their  business  was  successful 
from  the  first,  and  in  1851  they  had  two  large  estab- 
lishments in  Baltimore.  The  instruments  made  by 
this  house  soon  became  widely  known  for  their  su- 
perior qualities.  In  1854  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Knabe  succeeding  to  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  the  former  firm  continued  the  business 
under  the  name  of  William  Knabe  &  Co.  Impor- 
tant improvements  were  introduced  in  the  "scaling"; 
the  finest  machiner3'and  the  best  workmen  were  em- 
ployed, until  finally  they  manufactured  every  part 
of  the  piano,  including  their  own  action  and  ham- 
mers. As  early  as  1855  Mr.  Knabe  commenced  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Maryland  In- 
stitute for  the  best  piano  exhibited  at  its  fair,  and 
from  more  than  twenty  competitors  he  won  the  gold 
medal.  In  1854  he  was  maiTied  to  Christina  Kitz, 
also  a  native  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  William  and  Ernest,  who,  in  partnership  with 
Charles  Keidel,  a  relative  by  marriage,  continued 
the  business.  Mr.  Knabe,  St.,  died  m  Baltimore, 
May  21,  1864,  and  his  son,  William,  at  Aiken,  S.  C. 
in  January,  1889. 
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FOLK,  Thomas,  revolutionary  soldier,  was  born 
in  Maryland,  about  1734,  son  of  William  and  Pris- 
cilla  (Roberts)  Polk,  and  great-grandson  of  Robert 
and  Magdeline  (Tasker)  Pollock,  natives  of  Ireland. 
Robert  Pollock,  on  coming  to  this  country,  settled 
in  Maryland,  and  received  from  Lord  Baltimore  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  that  state.  He 
afterwards  changed  or  contracted  his  name  to  Polk, 
and  from  him  are  descended  all  the  Polks  of  Amer- 
ica. The  estate  thus  granted  to  Robert  Pollock,  or 
Polk,  retains  its  name  of  "  Polk's  Folly  "  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
In  1753  the  subject  of  this  sketch  left  home,  and 
finally  .settled  in  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C,  where 
he  acquired  a  tract  of  land  and  raised  a  large  family. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  a.sserably 
in  1769,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  act  to  establish 
Queen's  College  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
which  later  became  known  as  the  "  Southern  Cradle 
of  Liberty."  He  was  re-elected  in  1771,  and  from 
that  time  onward  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ments that  led  up  to  the  revolutionary  war.  It  is 
said  that  he  dictated  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  although  it  was  drawn  up 
by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  committee.  Considerable  controversy 
has  arisen  over  the  date  and  wording  of  this  "dec- 
laration, "  and  in  1830  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  it.  In 
1838  Peter  Force,  compiling  his  "  American  Ar- 
chives," came  upon  an  abbreviated  copy  of  the  gen- 
uine resolutions,  dated  May  81,  1775,  aad  in  1847 
Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  found  the  entire  series  of  reso- 
lutions in  the  "  South  Carolina  Gazette  "  of  June  13, 
1775.  A  copy  of  this  paper  was  sent  to  Earl  Dart- 
mouth, the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  by 
Gov.  Wright,  of  Georgia,  immediately  after  its  pub- 
lication, and  is  still  in  the  state  paper  office,  London. 
The  resolutions,  in  twenty  articles,  denounced  the 
action  of  parliament;  declared  the  tie  of  Great 
Britain  severed;  enjoined  obedience  of  the  laws  as 
of  colonial  authority,  and  invested  the  delegates  and 
militia  officers  with  authority  to  keep  the  peace.  Af- 
ter being  adopted  by  the  committee  they  were  read 
by  Col.  Polk  to  his  fellow  citizens  from  the  steps  of 
ttie  county  court  liouse,  May  31,  1775.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  member  of  the  committee  that  on  Aug. 
24th  prepared  a  plan  for  securing  the  internal  peace 
and  safety  of  the  provinces.  He  thoroughly  or- 
ganized the  militia  of  the  county,  compelling  con- 
tributions of  men  and  munitions  from  each  and 
every  district.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
colonel  of  a  battalion  of  minute  men  in  the  Salisbury 
district.  In  1776  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  4th 
regiment,  and  joined  Washington's  army.  He  was 
a  warm  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
took  part  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and 
shared  in  the  hardships  of  Valley  Forge.  When  the 
British  were  advancing  upon  Philadelphia  he  re- 
moved the  liberty  bell  to  Bethlehem.  In  November, 
1779,  he  went  with  the  North  Carolina  troops  to  rein- 
force the  Southern  army  under  Gen.  Lincoln  at 
Charleston.  After  the  fall  of  this  city  he  became 
commissary-general  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
and  commissary  of  purchase  for  the  army.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  the  revo-  - 
lution  he  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  land  warrants 
for  wild  lands  in  Tennessee,  that  had  been  issued  to 
the  disbanded  soldiers  by  the  state  for  their  services. 
In  1755  he  was  married  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Thom- 
as Spratt,  and  had  nine  children.  He  died  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  Jan.  26,  1794. 

FOLK,  William,  revolutionary  soldier,  was 
born  in  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  July  9, 
1758,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susan  (Spratt)  Polk.  He 
attended  Queen's  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  April, 


1775,  while  still  a  student,  he  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  the  3d  South  Carolina 
regiment.  His  first  service  was  a  commission  to 
watch  some  Tories  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  treacher- 
ous guide  led  him  into  an  ambush,  where  he  received 
a  bullet  through  the  shoulder.  In  November,  1776, 
he  was  elected  major  of  the  9th  regiment  of  North 
Carolina  troops,  and  joined  the  army  under  Gen. 
Washington.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germautown,  in  1777,  being  wounded  in 
the  jaw  at  the  latter.  In  March,  1778,  lie  returned 
to  the  South,  and  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Caswell.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 
and  subsequently  fought  under  Geu.  Davidson,  being 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  4th 
South  Carolina  horse,  in  Gen.  Sumter's  brigade.  He 
was  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Butaw  springs,  in 
September,  1781, and  remained  on  duty  in  that  section 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1783  he  became  sur- 
veyor-general of  what  is  now  a  part  of  Tennessee. 
In  1787  he  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  from 
his  native  county,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
until  lie  became  supervisor  of  the  district  of  North 
Carolina.  This  last  position  lie  held  for  seventeen 
years.  Removing  to  Raleigh,  he  became  director, 
and  later  president,  of  the  State  bank  of  North 
Carolina,  resigning  so  as  to  devote  moie  attention 
to  his  private  estate.  In  March,  1812,  Pres.  !Madi- 
son  appointed  him  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Gri- 
selda  Gilchrist,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons;  the  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
was  a  general  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina line  and  a  state  senator.  His 
second  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Col.  Philemon  Hawkins,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  fourth  son,  Leon- 
idas,  became  bishop  of  Louisi- 
ana. Anotlier  son  was  Thomas 
Gilchrist  Polk,  a  prominent  law- 
yer of  Mecklenburg  county, 
N.  C.  Col.  William  Polk  died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Jan.  4,  1834,  survived  by  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

POLK,  Leonidas,  soldier,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of 
Louisiana,  and  33d  in  succession  in  the  American 
episcopate,  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  10, 
1806,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Hawkins)  Polk. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  as  liis  father  wished  him  to  become  a. 
soldier  he  entered  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  was  graduated  in  1827,  and  imme- 
diately brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
While  here  he  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Charies  P.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  chaplain  at  the  academy  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ohio,  who  induced  him  to  follow  the  min- 
istry, and  he  accordingly  resigned  his  commission 
the  following  December.  He  began  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1830  was  made  deacon  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  by  Bishop  Moore,  and  in 
the  following  May  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
same  bishop.  He  served  in  tlie  Monumental  Church, 
Richmond,  as  assistant  rector  for  about  a  year, 
when  he  went  to  Europe  to  recuperate  his  health. 
Upon  his  return  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Peter's  Churcli,  Columbia,  in 
1883.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  general  convention  in 
1835,  and  also  a  member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  diocese.  On  Sept.  15,  1838,  he  was  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  the  southwest,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  following  December. 
During  his  missionary  episcopate  he  had  charge  of 
Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
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sissippi  and  Alabama.  He  was  elected  bishop  of 
Louisiana  Oct.  16,  1841,  and  resigning  the  position 
of  missionary  bishop,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  his  new  office  the  following  Jan- 
uary. He  was  tireless  in  all  missionary  work,  and 
before  long  had  planted  the  standard  of  his  church 
at  Shreveport,  along  the  coast  of  tlie  Red  river,  at 
Plaquemiiie,  at  Opelousas,  along  the  Teche  and  La 
Fourche,  at  Tliibodaux,  Xapoleonville  and  Donald- 
son. His  pioneer  work  was  fraught  with  many  perils 
by  land  and  by  water.  Travel  was  slow  and  fatiguing, 
and  his  journal  records  many  instances  of  his  having 
to  swim  several  streams  before  reaching  his  destina- 
tion. During  his  episcopate  Bishop  Polk  made  six- 
teen deacons  and  ordained  nineteen  priests,  and  the 
number  of  churches  increased  from  three  to  thirty- 
three.  In  1856  he  initiated  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
in  connection  with  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  his  sympathies  were  by 
birth  and  education  drawn  to  the  South,  and  en- 
tering heartily  into  all  the  plans  of  the  leaders  for 
establishing  a  Southern  Confederacy,  he  urged 
upon  the  Confederate  authorities  the  importance 
of  fortifying  strategical  points  for  defensive  and 
offensive  operation.  In  June,  1861,  he  accepted 
a  commission  as  major-general  offered  by  Pres. 
Davis,  and  was  placed  ^n  command  of  all  that 
territory  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river 
on  botlj  sides  of  the  Jlississippi,  to  Cairo,  on  the 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn. "~  The 
works  at  New  Madrid  and  Fort  Pillow,  Columbus 
(Ky.),  Island  No.  10,  Memphis  and  other  points  were 
constructed  under  his  supervision.  Gen.  Polk  com- 
manded in  person  the  Confederate  troops  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont,  fought  Nov.  7,  1861.  In  1862  he  was 
ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Gens.  Albert  S.  Johnston 
and  Beauregard  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  as  com- 
mander of  the  1st  corps  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  that  ended 
with  the  evacuation  of  Corinth.  He  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  and  he  commanded 
the  armies  of  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  conducting 
the  Confederate  retreat  from  the  former  state.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in 
October,  1862.  Through  alleged  disobedience  of 
orders  at  Chickamauga,  he' was  relieved  from  his 
com  maud  and  ordered  to  Atlanta.  Pres.  Davis  dis- 
missed the  charges  and  offered 
to  reinstate  him  in  his  command; 
but  he  declined,  and  was  then 
placed  in  charge  of  the  paroled 
prisoners  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  imtil 
December,  1863,  when  he  was  as-" 
signed  to  the  department  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  East  Louis- 
iana, in  place  of  Gen.  Johnston, 
who  had  superseded  Gen.  Bragg 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Tenne.^see.  While  reconnoiter- 
ing  on  Pine  mountain,  near  Mari- 
etta, Ga. ,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  June  14,  1864  In  1830  he  was 
married  to  Frances  Ann,  daughter 
of  John  Deveraux,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  left  eight 
children.  His  son,  Dr.  W.  M.  Polk,  is  a  prominent 
physician  in  New  York  city. 

WIIiMEK,  Joseph.  Pere  Bell,  second  P.  E. 
bishop  of  Louisiana,  and  80th  in  succession  in  the 
American  episcopate,  was  bom  in  Kent  county,  Md., 
Feb.  11,  1812,  son  of  Rev.  Simon  Wilmer,  whose 
first  American  ancestor,  Simon  Wilmer,  settled  in 
America  in  1660.  A  brother  of  his  grandfather,  by 
the  name  of  James  Jones  Wilmer,  was  a  clergyman 
before  and  after  the  revolutionary  war;  was  secretary 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  clergy  in  1783,  and,  upon 
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his  motion  at  that  meeting,  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  United  States  adopted  the  name  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church.  Bishop  Wilmer  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1831,  and  at 
Kenyon  College  in  1833,  after  wliich  he  studied  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theoloeical  Semiua^  at 
Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  ordereJl  deacon  in  July, 
1834,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  Jlay,  1838.  After 
serving  a  few  months  as  chaplain  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
army  in  1839.  Resigning  this  position  in  1843,  he 
took  charge  of  Hungar's  parisli,  in  Nortliampton 
countj',  Va.,and  later  of  St. Paul's 
parish,  in  Goochland  county, Va. 
In  1848  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Mark's  Church  in  Pliiladelphia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
lie  resigned,  and  settled  on  his 
plantation  in  Albemarle  county, 
Va.  In  1863  he  went  to  England 
to  purchase  Bibles  for  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  upon  his 
return  was  captured  and  held 
prisoner  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  November,  1866,  he  became 
bishop  of  Louisiana,  a  diocese  at 
that  time  in  a  very  unsettled  con- 
dition; but  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  energy  to  erecting 
churches  that  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  war  and  to  tilling  va- 
cant pulpits,  and  he  was  ver}'  successful  in  restoring 
them  to  a  prosperous  condition.  Bishop  Wilmer  was 
noted  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  public  orator.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union 
College  in  1857.  He  died  in  New  Orleans,  Dec.  2, 
1878. 

GALIiEHER,  John  Nicholas,  third  P.  E. 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Louisiana  and  124th  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in 
Washington,  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  17,  1839.  His 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  destined  his  son  to  fol- 
low the  legal  profession.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Maysville, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  two  terms,  1856-58. 
He  had  just  begun  to  teach  in  Lake  Providence, 
La.,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  he  imme- 
diately returned  to  Kentucky,  and  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate under  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner.  His  close  attention 
to  duty  and  undaunted  courage  soon  attracted  Gen. 
Buckner' s  attention,  and  he  wa-s  promoted  as- 
sistant in  the  adjutant-general's  department.  He 
was  subsequently  made  the  general's  inspector,  and 
upon  the  promotion  of  Gen.  Geo.  Crosby,  Capt.  Gal- 
leher  was  made  a  chief  of  staff.  One  of  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  staff  has  said  of  him:  "  He  was  as  gal- 
lant a  man  as  ever  lived.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
felt  afraid  in  his  life.  There  was  only  one  thing 
about  him  in  the  campaign  which  none  of  us  could 
understand,  and  that  was  bis  predilection  for  the 
ministry.  But  there  was  something  about  him  as  a 
soldier  that  made  men  respect  him  as  a  man  of  God." 
During  the  war  Col.  Galleher  first  met  Col.  Robert 
Wooley,  with  whom  he  afterwards  studied  law,  and 
was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  subsequently  took 
a  post-graduate  course  under  Judge  Brockinborough, 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  upon  his  return  to  Louisville 
formed  a  partnership  with  Col.  Wooley,  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  for  eighteen  months,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  he  decided,  as  he  said,  ' '  to  stop 
trying  to  save  people's  money,  and  instead  to  save 
their  souls."  He  accordingly  began  his  theological 
studies,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  was  admitted  to  the 
order  of  the  diaconate.  In  less  than  a  month  after 
he  was  made  a  deacon.  Mr.  Gallelier  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  Old  Trinity  Church  in  New  Orieans, 
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La.,  then  the  foremost  parish  in  the  South.  He  re- 
mained tliere  until  1871,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
JoliDS  Memorial  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  from  that 
parish  went  to  Zion  Church,  New  York  city, where  he 
remained  until  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate,  in 
November,  1879,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wilmer.  He  assumed  charge  of  the  diocese  Feb.  5, 
1880.  His  work  in  Louisiana  was  laboiious,  and  the 
privations  he  endured  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  so  impaired  his  health,  that  for  three  years  prior 
to  his  death  he  was  a  constant  sufferer.  Bishop  Gal- 
leherwas  married,  in  1868,to  Lottie,  daughter  of  John 
Barbee,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  She  was  considered  at 
that  time  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  state.  He 
had  five  children:  John,who  was  an  engineer;  Lottie, 
Paul,  Clarkson  and  Alice.the  wife  of  the  present  bishop 
of  Louisiana.  Bishop  GalleUer  stood  high  in  the 
church,  both  as  an  orator  and  a  theologian.  He  was 
classed  among  the  broad  churchmen,  and  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  house  of  bishops.  A  man 
of  kindly,  graceful  manner,  wise,  generous  and  just 
in  his  dealings,  he  was  dear  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  7,  1891. 

SESSUMS,  Davis,  fourth  P.E.  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Louisiana  and  loTth  in  the  order  of  the  Ameri- 
can episcopate,  was  born  in  Houston,  Tex. ,  July  7, 1858, 
son  of  Alexander  and  Mary  (Runnels)  Sessums.  After 
a  preparatory  education  in  the  schools  at  home,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,Teun.,  where 
hewas  graduated  with  thedegreeof  A.M.  in  1878.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1882,  and  ordained  priest  a  few 
months  later.  He  became  minister  of  Grace  Church 
in  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  in  1883  was  made  assistant 
rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Sleraphis,  Tenn.,  soon 
after  becoming  rector.  In  1887  he  became  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Orleans.  In  consequence  of 
the  poor  health 'and  infirmities  of  his  predecessor. 
Bishop  Galleher,  the  convention  of  the  diocese  was 
called  upon  to  elect  an  assistant.     The  request  was 

§  ranted,  and  the  choice  of  the  convention  was  Mr. 
essums,  who  was  duly  elected  in  April,  1891, 
and  was  conseci-ated  June  2otlL  following.  He  then 
assumed  full  charge  of  that  diocese,  with  the  right 
to  succeed  to  the  full  title  and  authority  of  the  office. 
Bishop  Sessums  i-eceived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the'  University  of  the  South  in  1891.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1890,  to  Alice  C,  daughterof  his  predecessor, 
Bishop  Galleher. 

GRANT,  Frederick  Dent,  soldier  and  ambas- 
sador, was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  30,  1850,  eld- 
est son  of  Ulysses  S.  and  Julia  (Dent)  Grant.  His 
father  was  the  eighteenth  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  joined  his  father 
at  several  places  when  it  was  convenient  for  the  Gten- 
eral  to  have  his  family  with  him.  Young  Grant 
witnessed  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
and  went  with  his  father's  command  through  the 
Virginia  campaign.  He  was  also  present  and  saw 
the  fights  at  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Nashville,  City 
point  and  Petersburg.  He  was  also  with  his  father 
in  Washington  when  he  received  his  commission  as 
secretary  of  war  from  Pres.  Johnson.  After  the  war 
he  entered  West  Point,  and  was  graduated  in  1871. 
On  leaving  the  Military  Academy  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  accepted  a  position  as  civil  engineer 
for  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  assisted  in  vari- 
ous surveys  across  the  continent.  In  1872  he  made 
a  trip  to  Europe  with  Gea.  Sherman.  On  his  return, 
in  1873,  he  joined  his  regiment  in  Texas,  and  assisted 
in  making  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railway.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Sheridan  as  aid-de-camp,  and  was  with 
him  in  bis  campaigns  on  the  frontier  against  the  In- 
dians. During  the  Yellowstone  expedition  he  acted 
on  the  staff  of  Brevet  Maj.-GJen.  Stanley,  and  in  1874 


accompanied  the  Black  Hills  expedition,  after 
which  he  obtained  leave .  of  absence  and  accom- 
panied his  father  around  the  world._  Col.  Grant  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  army  in  1881-,  and  en- 
gaged in  business  in  New  York.  In  1887  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but, 
owing  to  the  political  complications  of  that  year, 
failed  of  an  election;  but  in  1888  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Harrison  minister  to  Austria,  where  his  success 
in  securing  the  admission  of  American  products  and 
in  protecting  American  citizens  from  military  duty 
won  for  him  the  highest  commendation,  and  on  Mr. 
Cleveland's  election  to  the  presidency  he  was  in- 
formed that,  unless  he  insisted,  his  resignation  would 
not  be  accepted.  He  did  insist,  however,  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1893,  since  which  time 
he  has  resided  in  New  York.  Under  the  reform  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Strong  (1897)  he  served  as  one 
of  New  York's  police  commissioners.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Spain  (1898)  he  became  colonel  of  the 
144th  New  York  volunteers,  and  on  May  27,  1898, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers. 
He  served  in  Porto  Rico,  and  after  the  war  com- 
manded the  military  district  of  San  Juan.  He  was 
married  in  Chicago,  in  October,  1874,  to  Ida,  daugh- 
ter of  H.  H.  Honore,  of  Chicago,  by  whom  he  has 
two  children. 

MITCHELL,    Neal,    physician,   was   bom    in 
Jacksonville,   Fla.,    Oct.   21,  1855,  son  of  Joseph 
Davis  and  Myra  H.  (Chase)  Mitchell.     His  father,  a 
physician,  was  born  in  Penfield. 
Me.,  in  1823,  and   removing  to 
Florida'  in   1852,   practiced  his 
profession  there  until  the    out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  state  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Federal 
army.     He  was  made  surgeon  of 
the  8th  Maine  infantry,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  31st  regiment, 
serving  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  returned  to  Florida  in  1865, 
settled  in  Jacksonville,  and  suc- 
cessfully  practiced    his    profes- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  July,   1893.     His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Mark  Chase,  at  one       -^    ""/^'^rZ   '  "^ 
time  a  noted  shipbuilder,  of  West     /yyy/  /Zl^i^/i/'^ 
Newfield.Me.    The  son  was  edu-   /^-^<^*<  /^/s-o-CiSC.^ 
cated  at  private  schools  and  at  Lapham  Institute, 
North  Scituate,  R.  I.    He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1879.    He  entered  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College,  New  York,  in  1879,  to  take  his  first 
course  in  medicine.     He  pursued  his  second  at  the 
Long  Island  Medical  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1880,  and  after  graduation  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Dr.  Mitcliell  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board  of  health  of  the 
state  in  1882,  and  held  the  position  for  seven  years, 
being  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  his 
heroic  conduct  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  that  visited  Jacksonville  in 
1888.     In  1890  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
Berlin  University,Temaining  in  Europe  for  one  year. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  makes  no  branch 
a  specialty,  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
classes  of  disease.     He,  however,  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently successful  in  gynecology,  and  in  that  branch 
has  the  largest  practice  of  any  physician  in  the  state. 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  president  of  the  Duval  County  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  a  member  of  the  State  and  of  the 
American  Medical  associations.    He  is  a  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyteriac  church.     His  success  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon  is  due  to  thorough  prepara- 
tory training,  a  determined  will  and  a  conscientious 
desire  to  give  to  humanity  the  full  benefit  of  his 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge. 
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MITCHELIi,  SoUace,  physician,  was  born 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  15,  1858,  son  of  Joseph 
Davis  and  Myra  Hobbs  (Chase)  Mitchell.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mark  Chase,  of  West  New- 
fleld.  Me.  He  was  educated  ait  Williston  Seminary, 
East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  was  gi-aduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1883.  His  professional  studies  were  made 
at  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York 
city,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1885, 
and  for  eighteen  months  thereafter  he  was  interne  in 
the  third  surgical  division  of  the  hospital.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1886,  he  entered  on  the  general  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Jacksonville,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Jacksonville, 
Tampa  and  Key  West  railroad 
for  twelve  years  (1887-99);  has 
been  surgeon  of  the  East  Coast 
railroad  since  1896,  and  is  con- 
sulting surgeon  of  the  Plant  sys- 
tem of  railroads  and  steamships. 
During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
of  1888  he  was  physician  in  charge 
of  the  Sand  Hills  Hospital,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  in  1891  was 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Schumacher  Hospital,  Jackson- 
ville, and  consulting  surgeon  of 
the  South  Florida  Sanitarium, 
Sanford,  Fla.  Dr.  Mitchell  de- 
votes the  summer  months  of 
every  other  year  to  travel  and  study,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  pursue  extended 
courses  at  Berlin,  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  is  a 
member  and  ex-president  of  the  Duval  County  Medi- 
cal Society;  a  member  of  the  Florida  State  Medical 
Association  and_  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Articles  and  discussions  of  noted  cases 
from  his  pen  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  medi- 
cal periodicals.  In  1899  he  was  married  to  Florence, 
daughter  of  Prank  H.  Terry,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

DTTGrBALE,  Bichard  L.,  social  economist,  was 
born  in  Paris,  France,  in  1840,  of  English  parents. 
In  1848  his  parents  removed  to  London,  where  Rich- 
ard was  placed  in  the  government  drawing  school  at 
Somerset  House.  In  1851  the  family  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  attended  a  public  school  for  a  few 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  employed  by 
a  sculptor,  and  did  very  creditable  artistic  work. 
But  his  health  was  already  impaired,  and  he  retired 
to  a  farm  purchased  by  his  father  in  Indiana.  In 
1860  he  returned  to  New  York.  Desiring  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  social  science,  he  at- 
tended the  night  classes  of  the  Cooper  Union,  and 
later  he  embarked  in  mercantile  enterprises,  that  he 
might  support  himself  and  procure  the  means  of 
pursuing  the  investigations  and  studies  which  were 
the  first  object  of  his  existence.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  in  1868,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  visiting  prisons  and  poorhouses,  in  order  to 
discover  the  origin  of  crimes,  and  the  influences, 
hereditary  and  social,  which  had  surrounded  the 
many  criminals  with  whom  he  made  personal  ac- 
quaintance. The  result  of  these  Investigations  was 
given  in  his  famous  book,  "  The  Jukes:  A  Study  in 
Crime,  Pauperism,  Disease  and  Heredity"  (New 
York,  1877;  3d  ed.,  same  year;  new  ed.,  1884).  The 
following  criticism  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  the 
"Nation,"  XXV.  60:  "Mr.  Dugdale  has  studied  a 
large  number  of  town  loafers  from  a  somewhat  un- 
usual point  of  view;  namely,  the  genealogical.  .  .  . 
and  has  recorded  here  the  lineage,  the  relationships, 
and  the  main  facts  in  the  edifymg  careers  of  seven 
hundred  members  and  more  of  this  misbegotten 
family,  to  which  he  gives  the  pseudonym  of  '  The 


Jukes.'"  This  was  followed  by  "Further  Studies  of 
Criminals  "  (1877),  and  by  a  number  of  articles  on  so- 
ciological subjects  in  the ' '  Westminster  Review, "  the 
"North  American  Review,"  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly" and  other  periodicals.  In  1880  he  was  made 
first  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Political  Education, 
the  interests  of  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart. 
He  was  also  secretary  of  the  section  ou  sociology  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  Arts;  secretary  of  the  New  YorkSocial 
Science  Society  and  of  the  New  York  Sociology  Club ; 
treasurer  of  the  New  YorkLilieralClub;  vice-president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Street  Accidents; 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association; 
an  active  member  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Associatioa  and  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  the  American  Free 
Trade  League,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  American  Institute.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
July  23,  1883. 

SHIITN,  William  Powell,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  May  4,  1834.  His  father 
was  a  carpenter  and  builder.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Burlington  schools,  and  when  just  eighteen  years 
of  age  began  his  engineering  career  as  rotiniiiu  in  a 
party  engaged  in  the  location  of  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  intelli- 
gence and  energy  he  displayed  caused  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement to  positions  of  responsibility,  and  the 
ability  he  displayed  in  the  management  of  accounts 
led  to  his  being  placed  in  control,  first  of  the 
freight,  then  of  the  passenger,  and  finally  of  all  the 
accounts  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago railroad.  For  fifteen  years,  1856-71,  he  was 
connected  with  this  important  railroad,  being  for  the 
last  five  years  the  general  freight  agent.  About 
this  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  was  nego- 
tiating for  the  lease  of  the  railroads  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  which  had  beeii  consoli- 
dated under  the  title  of  The  United  Railroads  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Shinn  was  commissioned  lore- 
port  upon  their  condition  and  prospects.  His  repoit, 
which  was  very  clear  and  exhaustive,  is  said  to  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  determining  the  lease 
of  these  vast  properties,  including  lines  of  railroad, 
canal  and  river  transportation  and  ferries  and  trans- 
fer vessels,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  the  adoption  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  changes  and  im- 
provements recommended  by  him.  In 
1871  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  was  or- 
ganized for  the  control  of  western 
railroads  tributary  to  the  Pennsj-l- 
vania  railroad,  and  Mr.  Shiun  was 
made  the  general  agent  and  intrusted 
with  important  duties  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  financial  condition  of 
numerous  roads  as  well  as  their  phy- 
sical condition.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  the  treasurer  of  the  Granite 
Improvement  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
also  built  for  this  company  the  Ash- 
tabula, Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh 
railroad.  In  1873  he,  as  managing 
partner  of  Carnegie,  McCandless  & 
Co.,  built  the  Edgar  Thompson  steel  works  at  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.,  and  managed  them  until  1879,  when  he  re- 
tired and  reorganized  the  Vulcan  SteelCo.of  St.  Louis, 
rebuilding  and  managing  the  works  until  1881.  Be- 
tweenl874andl880  he  also  reorganized  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  Co. ,  which  had  become  involved 
financially,  and  on  his  retirement  from  office  left  the 
affairs  of  the  company  in  a  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion. From  1881  to  1887  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Steam  Co.,  for  the  distribution  of  steam 
for  the  heating  of  buildings  by  pipes  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  city.     In  1886-91  he  was  vice- 
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president  aud  general  manager  of  the  NewYork  and 
New  England  Railroad  Co.,  and  also  president  of  the 
Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation  Co.  In  1891 
he  organized  the  United  States  Glass  Co. ,  a  consolida- 
tion of  sixteen  glass  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000.  Mr.  Shinu  became  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1869,  and  was  its 
president  in  1890.  He  contributed  a  number  of  val- 
uable papers  to  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  society, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  techni- 
cal subjects  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  so- 
ciety. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  and  its  president  in 
1880.  Several  papers  were  contributed  by  him  to  its 
"Transactions."  His  administrative  ability  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  conducting  transportation  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  success  of  the  visit  of  the  members 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britaiu  to  the 
United  States,  in  1890,  as  the  guests  of  the  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  aud  other  technical  societies, 
when,  under  his  management  as  chairman  of  the 
transportation  committee,  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  were  carried  on  excursions  over  several  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroads,  through  eighteen  states,  for 
a  full  month,  without  delay  or  accident,  promptly 
on  time.  The  visiting  societies  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  attentions  by  valuable  memorials  of 
exquisite  design.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  on  Feb.  8, 
1891.  He  was  married,  in  July,  1856,  to  Sallie  Tem- 
pleton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Farley,  of  Allegheny, 
Pa.  She  died  Sept.  16,  1890.  Mr.  Shinn  always 
maintained  his  residence  in  Pittsburgh,  and  died 
there  on  May  15,  1892. 

BIRDS£Lli,  John  Comly,  farmer,  inventor 
and  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  March  31,  1815,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Char- 
ity (Carpenter)  Birdsell.  When  he  was  seven  years 
old  liis  parents  removed  to  a  farm  in  Monroe  county, 
N.  Y.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  in  the  academy  at  West  Henri- 
etta, Monroe  co.  He  taught  school  for  a  time,  but 
in  1836  he  rented  a  farm  nearMendon,  IVfonroe  CO., 
N.  Y.,  and  began  his  career  as  an  agriculturist.  In 
1839  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Rush  township,  Mon- 
roe CO.,  where  he  lived  for  twenty-flve  years.  He 
was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  thresh  seed  and 
grain  for  neighboring  farmers,  and  he  was  led  in 
this  way  to  invent  the  combined  clover  threshing 
and  hulling  machine,  now  in  general  use.  The 
separation  of  the  seed  from  clover  hulls  and  ^rass 
seeds  was  a  slow  and  expensive  process  at  that  time. 
Clover  seed  sold  before  1855  for  about  $28  a  bushel; 
veiy  little  was  raised,  and  the  value  of  the  plant  as  a 
fertilizer  was  little  known.  His  inventions  led  to  an 
increased  clover  acreage,  and  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  farmers.  The  clover  seed  exported  yearly 
is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  cultivation  of  the  grass.  Mr.  Bird- 
sell's  first  machine  was  constructed  in  1855,  but  his 
agents  in  Washington  failed  to  lay  the  drawings  and 
models  before  the  commissioner  of  patents  until  May, 

1858.  He  built  two  or  three  machines  while  wait- 
ing for  his  patent,  and  in  1858  obuined  premiums 
at  the  state  fairs  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  New 
York.     He  erected  a  factory  at  West  Henrietta  in 

1859,  and  there  he  manufactured  his  machines  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  but  with  little  financial  profit. 
He  had  few  sales,  and  at  one  time  offered  his  pat- 
ent to  Cornelius  Aultman,  the  Canton  manufacturer, 
for  $1,000;  but  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  its 
field  of  usefulness  was  too  small.  Mr.  Birdsell  con- 
tinued to  improve  the  machine,  and  its  success  soon 
brought  infringers  of  his  rights  into  the  field.  These 
he  drove  out  of  business,  after  several  years  of  litiga- 
tion and  the  expenditure  of  about  $180,000.    In  1863 


he  started  small  shops  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  in 
1864  removed  with  his  family  to  that  town.  He  or- 
ganized a  slock  company  in  1870,  composed  of  him- 
self and  his  sons,  to  cany  on  the  business  he  had 
founded,  and  of  this  company  he  became  president. 
In  1879  he  secured  patents  on  a  new  clover  huUer. 
He  was  married,  June  7,  1838,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Lunt.  She  died  in  April,  1869,  leaving 
four  sons,  Vamum  O.,  Joseph  Benjamin,  Byron  A. 
and  John  C.  Birdsell.     He  died  July  13,  1894. 

VERPIjANCK,  Gulian,  merchant,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in.  1751.  The  first  American  of 
the  name,  Abraham  Isaace  Ver  Planck,  emigrated 
from  Holland  about  1633  and  settled  at  or  near  the 
present  site  of  Jersey  City,  then  known  as  Pavouia, 
in  1638.  At  the  time  the  settlement  was  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  he  fled  to  New  Amsterdam,  aud  he 
was  among  the  272  residents  who  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  English  in  1664.  His  son,  Gulian, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
and  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed alderman  of  the  city  in  December,  1683. 
Gulian's  grandson,  Philip,  was  married  to  Gertrude 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  represented  the  manor  of  Cort- 
landt  in  the  colonial  assembly  in  1734-68,  and  in  1746 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  confer  with  the 
other  colonies  upon  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  King's 
College  (Columbia)  in  1768;  went  to  Holland  to  com- 
plete his  education,  and,  returning,  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  that  country  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  state  assembly, 
1788-89  and  1796-97,  on  both  occasions  being  elected 
speaker,  a  position  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and 
influence.  He  was  regent  of  the  University  of  New 
York  State  (1790-99).  On  March  21,  1791,  the  Bank 
of  New  York  was  incorporated,  and  the  18th  of  the 
following  May  Gulian  Verplanck  was  elected  to  its 
presidency,  the  directors  being  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  Thomas  Randall,  Daniel  McCormick, 
Nicholas  Low,  William  Constable,  Joshua  Wad- 
dingtop,  Samuel  Franklin,  Comfort  Sands,  Robert 
Browne,  Gulian  Verplanck,  John  Murra3',  William 
Edgar  and  Rufus  King.  He  was  also  a  founder 
of  the  Tontine  Association,  which  was  formed  about 
1794  by  a  number  of  merchants.  His  residence 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Nassau  street.  A  man  of 
literary  ta-stes,  he  once  scratched  on  the  window  of  an 
English  inn  an  original  poem,  prophesying  America's 
coming  greatness  and  freedom,  to  which  he  signed 
his  name  and  the  date,  1775.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  in  1799,  survived  by  a  son,  Johnson  Verplanck, 
for  many  years  a  prominent  editor  of  New  York 
and  an  active  Federalist  politician. 

DODGE,  Grenville  Mellen,  civil  engineer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Danvers,  ilass.,  April  12,  1831, 
son  of  Sylvanus  and  Julia  T.  (Phillips)  Dodge.  His 
grandfather,  Capt.  Solomon  Dodge,  of  Rowley, 
Stass.,  was  descended  from  one  of  two  brothers  who 
emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  Salem,  Essex 
CO.,  Mass.,  in  1630.  He  was  educated  in  a  New 
Hampshire  academy  and  the  Military  Universitj', 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
1850  as  a  civil  engineer.  The  following  year  he 
went  West,  and  began  his  experience  in  practical 
surveying  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroads.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  now  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  i-ailroad.  He  also  surveyed,  during 
1853  and  1854,  from  Davenport,  la.,  to  Council 
Blufifs,  and  into  the  ludian  country  as  far  as  the 
Platte  river,  thus  beginning  the  surveys  for  the  first 
Pacific  railroad  system.  In  1854  he  took  up  a  claim 
in  Nebraska,  but  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  In- 
dians that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Council 
BluSs,  and  he  opened  a  banking  and  real  estate  ofSce 
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there  in  1855.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  went  to  Washington  for  the  governor  of  Iowa,  to 
arrange  for  the  arming  ancl  equipping  of  the  troops  of 
that  state.  Succeeding  in  tliis,  lie  returned  to  Iowa, 
raised  the  4th  regiment  of  Iowa  volunteers,  and  was 
made  colonel.  His  first  active  service  was  with  Gen. 
Fremont  in  Missouri,  and  later  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  which  saw  heavy  fighting  in  the 
Southwest,  capturing  Springfield,  Feb.  13, 1862,  and 
otherwise  opening  the  way  for  the  advance  move- 
ment which  Gen.  Curtis  made  into  Arl^ansas  that 
year.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
ridge,  holding  with  his  brigade  the  right  wing  of 
the  Federal  army.  Here  he  had  three  horses  shot 
■under  him,  and  was  severely  wounded,  and  for  his 
gallantry  ou  that  field  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  March  31,  1863.  During  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  here  his  engineering  skill  came  into 
play  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  railroad.  He  became  noted  for  his 
effective  raids  on  the  Confederates  during  the  cam- 
paign before  Vicksburg,  and  so  assisted  Gen.  Grant 
in  protecting  his  flaukthat  the  latter  strongly  recom- 
mended him  for  promotion.  This  soon  reached  him, 
and  he  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  June 
7,  1864,  particularly  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Sugar  valley  (May  9)and  Resaca(May  14  and 
15),  1864.  During  Sherman's 
celebrated  marchthrough  Geor- 
gia Gen.  Dodge  commanded 
the  16th  army  corps,  and  at 
Atlanta,  July  22d,  fought  an 
entire  Confederate  corps  with 
eleven  regiments,  successful- 
ly withstanding  their  attacks. 
During  the  siege  of  Atlanta  he 
was  severely  wounded  (Aug. 
19th),  so  much  so  that  for  some 
time  he  was  incapacitated  for 
active  service.     In  December, 

1864,  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  Rosecrans  as  -  com- 
mander of  the  department  of 
3Iissouri,  to  which  command 
that  of  Kansas  and  the  terri- 
tories was  added  in  February, 

1865.  During  that  year  he  con- 
ducted a  successful  campaign  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians. In  May,  1866,  Gen.  Dodge  resigned  from  the 
army,  and  was  at  once  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  for  whose  construction  he  had 
done  so  much  early  surveying.  While  performing  his 
duties  in  this  connection  he  was  elected  to  congress 
from  the  5th  congressional  district  of  Iowa,  and 
served  in  1867-69;  being  offered  a  renominatiou, 
he  refused  it,  and  continued  his  work  on  the  Union 
Pacific  until  1871,  becoming  soon  after  director  of 
the  road.  During  1872  and  1873  he  joined  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  in 
constructing  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad,  of 
which  he  was  chief  engineer.  He  was  cliief  engineer 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  Improvement  Co.,  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Improvement  Co.  and  the  International 
Railway  Improvement  Co.,  all  three  organized  in 
1880;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Co., 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1880;  the  Texas  and 
Colorado  Railway  Construction  Co.,  organized  in 
1881.  He  built  the  railroad  from  Denver,  Col.,  to 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  1881,  and  was  appointed  its 
agent  in  1883,  with  full  authority  to  take  entire  charge 
of  its  management.  In  1889  he  was  elected  director 
and  vice-president,  and  in  1896  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Other  enterprises  with  which  Gen.  Dodge 
has  been  prominently  identified  are:  the  Oriental 
Construction  Co.,  organized  in  1883,  of  which  he 
was  also  president;  the  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines  and 
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Northern  Railway  Co.,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  1884;  the  Des  Moines  Union  Railway 
Co.;  the  Colorado  and  Texas  Construction  Co.,  or- 
ganized in  1887;  the  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort  Worth 
Railroad  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  until  the 
date  of  its  consolidation,  in  April,  1890;  the  Des 
Moines  and  Northern  Railway  Co.,  of  whicli  he  was 
president  for  two  years;  the  Western  Industrial  Co.. 
of  which  he  is  still  the  president;  the  Wichita  Valley 
Railway  Co.,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since 
1897;  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1891  and  1892; 
and  the  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway  Co.,  of 
whose  board  he  was  chairman  in  1899.  Gen.  Dodge 
■was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  con- 
ventions of  1868  and  1876.  He  was  president  of 
the  commission  which  investigated  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  succeeded  Gen.  Sherman  as 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see; he  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Grant  Monu- 
ment Association,  which  owed  very  much  of  the 
success  which  attended  its  work  to  his  personal  ef- 
forts. On  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  transfer 
by  this  association  of  the  Grant  monument  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  April  27,  1897,  Gen.  Dodge  acted 
as  grand  marshal.  Gen.  Dodge  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  commander  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  member 
of  the  Union  League,  United  Service  and  other  promi- 
nent New  York  clubs.  His  well  recognized  ability 
and  reputation  in  railroad  projection  and  construc- 
tion have  brought  him  into  close  business  connection 
with  the  leading  capitalists  and  railroad  men  of 
America. 

NEAL,  John,  author,  was  born  in  Portland, 
!Me.,  Aug.  25,  1793,  of  Quaker  parentage.  He  was 
self-taught.  After  serving  a  short  time  as  clerk 
in  a  Boston  office  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1816,  where  he  opened  a  dry-goods  establishment  in 
partnership  with  John  Pierpont.  Within  a  year  the 
firm  failed,  .and  Neal  at  once  turned  his  attention  to 
law  and  literature.  In  1817  he  published  his  first  novel, 
"  Keep  Cool."  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  physical 
training,  and  was  said  to  be  tbe  originator  of  athletic 
gj'ninasiums  in  America.  In  1823  he  went  to  Lon- 
3on,  England,  being  attracted  there  by  ihe  warm 
reception  given  his  works  of  fiction.  He  was  known 
in  England  as  "Yankee  Neal,"  and  contributed  to 
"Blackwood's"  and  other  British  quarterlies  upon 
American  subjects,  with  a  view  to  correcting  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  social  and  political  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  Returning  to  America  in  1827 
he  first  went  to  Baltimore,  but  soon  after  returned 
to  his  birthplace,  Portland.  Here  on  Jan.  1,  1828, 
he  began  the  editorship  of  "  The  Yankee."  He  also 
wrote  many  poems,  a  collection  of  which  was  pub- 
lished during  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  Two 
poems, '  'Men  of  the  North"  and '  'Music  of  the  Night, " 
are  preserved  in  Stedman's  "  American  Anthology." 
His  best  novel  is  "Seventy-Six  "  (1821),  and  he  also 
wrote:  "  T-he  Battle  of  Niagara."  by  "Jehu  O'Cata- 
ract"  (1819);  "Goldau"  (1819);  "Logan"  (1821); 
"Errata"  (1822);  "Randolph"  (1823);  "Brother 
Jonathan"  (1825);  "Rachel  Dyer"  (1828);  "Ben- 
tbam's  Morals  and  Legislation  "  (1830);  "  Downeast- 
ers"  (1833):  "One  Word  More"  (1854);  "True 
Womanhood  "  (1859);  "  Wandering  Recollections  of 
a  Somewhat  Busy  Life"  (1869),  and  "Great  Mys- 
teries and  Little  Plagues "  (1870).  In  his  novel, 
' '  Randolph, "  he  sketched  with  trenchant  and  caustic 
pen  some  of  the  notables  of  the  time.  One  of  these 
was  the  eminent  statesman,  William  Pinkney,  which 
resulted  in  a  cliallenge  by  Edward  C.  Pinkney. 
Xeal,  who  still  wore  the  Quaker  dress,  declined 
to  fight,  and  he  was  posted  by  young  Pinkney,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  those  days.  He  was  an 
earnest  opponent  of  capital  punishment,  particularly 
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public  executions,  and  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  iu 
1838  he  was  the  first  advocate  of  woman's  rights, 
popularly  so  called.  He  died  in  Portland,  Me., 
June  21,  1876. 

SALM-SALM,  Prince  FeUx  J.  N.  M.,  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Anholt,  Prussia,  Dec.  25,  1828.  He 
was  educated  at  a  military  school  in  Berlin;  was  an 
otflcer  in  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  Austrian  army.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  came  to  the  tJnited  States,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army  as  colonel  and  chief-of-staff  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Louis  Blenker.  On  Aug.  30,  1862,  he  was 
married,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Agnes,  daughter 
of  William  Leclercq  and  Julia  (WUlard)  Joy.  In 
November,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  8th  New  York  volunteers,  and  from  June,  1864, 
commanded  the  68th  New  York  volunteers,  under 
Gen.  Sherman.  On  April  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and.  was  afterwards 
militarj'  governor  of  the  district  of  Atlanta.  In  1866 
he  joined  the  foreign  forces  in  Mexico,  where  Maxi- 
milian made  him  his  personal  aid,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  The  prince  was  captured  at  Queretaro, 
and  was  condemned  to  death  with  Maximilian;  but 
his  life  was  spared  through  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  who,  disregarding  hardships  and  personal  dan- 
ger, rode  day  and  night  between  his  prison  and  the 
Liberal  headquarters,  and,  on  her  knees,  besought 
Juarez  to  spare  the  emperor  and  her  husband.  For 
her  efforts  in  his  behalf  Maximilian  decorated  her 
with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order  of  San  Carlos 
(the  last  he  ever  bestowed);  his  mother,  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophie,  gave  her  Ins  miniature,  set  in  an  em- 
erald bracelet,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  pensioned 
her.  In  July,  1870,  undaunted  by  the  rigor  of  Prussian 
military  discipline,  she  obtained  from  Gen.  von  Stein- 
metz  tlie  permission — never  before  granted  to  a  wo- 
man— to  accompany  his  staff  with  the  army  of  inva- 
sion, and  both  before  and  after  the  deatli  of  her  hus- 
band she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  organizing 
hospitals  and  distributing  supplies  and  delicacies 
among  the  sick  and  wounded.  She  was  recom- 
mended for  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cro.ss  (an  honor 
reserved  Cor  men),  and  received  the  Prussian  medal 
of  honor,  made  from  captured  cannon.  Her  book, 
"Ten  Years  of  My  Life,"  is  an  entertaining  narra- 
tive of  her  experiences  in  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Europe  from  1861  to  1871.  In  1899  she  revisited 
America  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  flags  of  her 
husband's  regiments — the  8th  and  68th  New  Y'ork — 
to  the  survivors,  who  granted  her  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  Blenker  Veteran  Association.  She  was 
elected,  in  1899,  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  Cliapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  1900  she  was  again  in  this  country  in  the 
interest  of  raising  funds  to  equip  an  ambulance  corps 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  South  African 
war.  After  Slaximilian's  execution  Prince  Salm- 
Salm  returned  to  Europe,  re-entered  the  Prussian 
army  as  major  of  the  Queen  Augusta  regiment  of 
the  guards,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Grave- 
lotte,  Aug.  18,  1870.  He  published  a  diary  of  his 
experiences  in  Mexico  in  1868. 

KIRTLAND,  Jared  Potter,  naturalist,  was 
born  at  Wallingford,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  Nov. 
10,  1793,  son  of  Turhand  and  Mary  (Potter)  Kirtland, 
and  grandson  of  Dr.  Jared  Potter,  a  distinguished 
physician,  of  Wallingford.  His  father,  who  became 
general  agent  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  removed 
in  1803  to  Ohio,  where  the  lands  of  the  company 
lay;  but  the  son  remained  with  his  grandfather,  who 
had  adopted  him.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  academies  of  Wallingford  and  Cheshire.  His 
scientific  tastes  developed  themselves  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy;  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  took  up  the  study  of  botany, 
and  while  aiding  Iiis  cousins  in  rearing  silk-worms 


discovered  that  the  female  silk-worm  secluded  from 
the  male  could  lay  fertile  eggs,  and  thus  anticipated 
by  half  a  century  the  experiments  of  Slebold  and 
Steenstrup,  which  resulted  in  the  demonstration  of 
parthenogenesis  in  insects.  In  1810  he  went  to  his 
father's  home  at  Poland,  O.,  and  on  the  way,  at 
Buffalo,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  fish  fauna  of 
Lake  Erie,  there  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  mono- 
graph of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  West,  pub-  , 
lished  not  long  afterward.  He  remained  for  a  year 
at  Poland,  teaching  school,  studying  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  that  section  and  raising  and  experimenting 
upon  bees,  an  occupation  which  he  pursued  for 
sixty-five  years,  becoming  one  of  the  great  author- 
ities in  the  theory  and  an  important  contributor  to 
the  practice  of  this  industry.  Returning  to  Walling- 
ford, he  continued  his  studies  there  and  at  Hartford, 
giving  particular  attention  to  chemistry.  It  was  his 
grandfather's  desire  that  he  should  enter  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  but  owing  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
was  unable  to  do  so,  and  instead  entered  the  medical 
department  of  Yale  College.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
he  abandoned  his  books  for  a  time  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  and  then  entered  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia;  but 
in  1815  returned  to  Yale  College  and  was  graduated 
there.  After  practising  at  Wallingford  for  two 
years  and  a  half  he,  in  1818,  de- 
termined to  remove  to  Ohio,  but 
was  induced  to  settle  in  Durham, 
Conn.,  and  there  spent  five  years, 
continuing  the  cultivation  of  the 
natural  sciences  while  practising. 
In  1823  Dr.  Kirtland  became  a 
resident  of  Poland,  O.,  where  he 
found  a  wider  field  opened  to 
him.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  to  represent  Trum- 
bull county  and  served  three 
terms,  securing  the  adoption  of 
important  measures,  especially 
the  substitution  of  active  labor 
for  solitary  confinement  to  which 
inmates  of  penitentiaries  were 
condemned.  He  practised  at 
Poland  until  1837,  and  then  be- 
came professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati.  In  1887,  also,  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  on  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Ohio,  under  Prof.  William  W.  Mather,  and 
prepared  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  state,  which 
was  published  in  tlie  second  annual  report  of  the 
survey.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  geology  of 
Oliio  had  been  projected  by  him,  and  to  this  end  the 
fishes  and  mollusks  had  received  particular  attention 
His  descriptions  and  drawingsof  the  fishes  were  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  journal  of  the  Boston  So 
ciety  of  Natui-al  History.  In  1829,  in  studying  the 
naiades,  he  discovered  sexual  differences  in  them, 
and  showed  that  the  male  and  female  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  forms  of  the  shells,  as  well  as  by 
their  internal  anatomy.  The  truth  of  his  statements 
was  confirmed  by  Agassiz  in  1851,  and  is  now  uni- 
versally accepted".  In  1837  he  purchased  a  fruit 
farm  at  Rockport,  a  little  west  of  Cleveland,  and 
here  built  a  handsome  residence.  In  1842  he  re- 
signed his  position  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1843  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  theory  and 
piactice  for  twenty  yeare.  During  the  civil  war, 
when  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  governor  of  his  state,  and  for  several  months 
acted  as  examining  surgeon  for  recruits  at  Columbus 
and  Cleveland.  The  compensation  received  was 
patriotically  given  to  the  bounty  fund  and  the  Sol- 
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diers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio.  He  was  the 
first  and  only  president  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of 
Sciences,  formed  in  1845,  and  held  otBce  until  1865, 
■when,  in  compliment  to  his  part  in  founding  it  and 
to  his  services,  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Kirt- 
land  Society  of  Natural  History.  To  it  he  donated 
his  collections,  including  one  of  birds,  mounted  by 
himself,  the  finest  in  the  stat«.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society;  was  an  officer 
of  several  organizations  of  agriculturists  and  fruit 
growers,  and  a  member  of  many  learned  societies. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Williams  College  in  1861.  Dr.  Kirtland's  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature  were  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  appeared  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science"  and  the  "Journal  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History."  The  value  of  his  work  in  pro- 
moting agricultu-e,  especially  pomology  and  horti- 
culture, and  in  extending  an  interest  in  natural  his- 
tory in  Ohio,  is  inestimable.  He  imparted  to  every 
one  who  heard  him  lecture  or  converse  his  own  en- 
thusiasm in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  attached 
to  himself  by  personal  magnetism  and  a  captivating 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  the  young  as  well  as  the 
old.  Dr.  Kirtland  was  twice  married;  first,  at  Wall- 
ingford.  Conn.,  in  1815,  to  Caroline  Atwater.  She 
died  in  1823,  leaving  a  daughter.  His  second  mar- 
riage, in  1825,  was  to  Hannah  F.  Toucev,  who  died 
in  1837.     He  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec"  10,1877. 

LLOYD,  Edward,  colonist,  was  born  on  the 
Wye  river,  in  Wales,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Wye  and  the  Severn  rivers  of 
Maryland  are  said  to  have  been  named  by  him  in 
honor  of  his  native  land. 
He  first  settled  in  the 
Puritan  colony  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  removed  with 
that  colony,  in  1649,-  to 
Maryland,  settling  at 
Providence,  where  the 
city  of  Annapolis  now 
stands.  He  was  engaged  as  land  surveyor.  In 
1650  Gov.  Stone  appointed  Edward  Lloyd  "to  be 
Commander  of  Anne  Arundel  County  until  the  lord 
proprietary  shall  signify  to  the  contrary."  In  1654 
Gov.  Stone,  instigated  by  Lord  Baltimore,  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  company  of  about  two  hundred 
armed  men,  to  force  the  Puritans  of  Anne  Arundel 
to  submit  to  the  proprietary;  but  the  Puritans,  re- 
solving that  "  they  would  rather  die  like  men  than 
live  like  slaves,"  repelled  the  invadere  and  took  Gov. 
Stone  prisoner.  They  were  not  again  molested  in 
their  rights,  Lord  Baltimore  signing  an  agreement 
by  which  they  were  protected  in  their  religion. 
Later,  with  many  others,  Edward  Lloyd  settled  in 
Talbot  county,  where  he  patented  a  large  landed  es- 
tate, which  remained  in  possession  of  the  family  for 
many  generations.  Lloyd  returned  to  London  in 
1668,  where  he  became  a  merchant,  and  died  in 
1695.  He  left  a  son,  Philemon,  whose  descendants 
have  been  distinguished  in  state  affairs  in  every 
generation. 

STEINER,  .Lewis  Henry,  phy.sician  and  li- 
brarian, was  born  at  Frederick  City,  Md.,  May  4, 
1827,  son  of  Christian  and  Rebecca  (Weltzheimer) 
Steiner.  His  earliest  American  ancestor,  of  German 
descent,  settled  in  Frederick  county  in  1733,  and  his 
great-grandfather,  John  Steiner,  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  militia  and  was  a  member  of  the  county 
committee  of  observation  in  1775.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Frederick  Academy  and  at  Marshall  College, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1846. 
Taking  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  tlie  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1849, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Frederick.  Removing  to  Baltimore  in 
1852,  he  began  lecturing  on  chemistry  and  toxicol- 


ogy in  the  private  medical  institute  of  Dr.  John  R. 
W.  Dunbar.  He  was  also  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  Columbian  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in 
the  National  Medical  College,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Baltimore.  He  was  also  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
physics  in  the  College  of  St.  James.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  chief  in- 
spector of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  for  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  service  he  labored 
indefatigably  and  without  compensation  until  near 
the  close  of  the  war.  Having  been  made  president 
of  the  school  board  of  Frederick  county  in  1865,  he 
reorganized  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  hold- 
ing his  place  at  the  head  of  the  board  until  1868. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  to  the 
state  senate,  and  was  re-eleCted  in  1875  and  1879. 
In  November,  1884,  he  was  chosen  the  first  librarian 
of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  at  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Steiner's  contributions  to  literature  and  science  were 
constant  from  1851,  including  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets,  addresses  and  translations  contributed 
to  the  periodicals.  He  was  also  assistant  editor  of 
the  "American  Medical  Monthly"  from  1858  to 
1861.  In  1852  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  in  1853  a  fellow  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  and 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  was  correspondent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Maryland 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1876  he  was  a  member 
of  the  international  medical  congress  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  In  1866  Dr.  Steiner  was  married 
to  Sarah  Spencer,  daughter  of  Judge  Ralph  D. 
Smith,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  had  six  children. 
His  son,  Bernard  C,  succeeded  him  as  librarian  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore.  He  died 
suddenly  on  Feb.  18,  1893." 

BIDDLE,  Horace  Porter,  lawyer,  poet  and 
scientist,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Hocking  co.,  O., 
March  24,  1811,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Con- 
verse) Biddle.  His  first  American  ancestor  was  John 
Biddlei  who  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1639. 
The  family  name  has  been  variously  spelled  as  Bid- 
dell,Beadle,Bedelland  Bidwell.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  nine  children,  and  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  when  he  began  the 
study  of  law  under  H.  H.  Hunter,  of  Lancaster. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889;  located  at 
Logansport  in  1839,  and  six  years  later  was  elected 
judge  of  the  8th  circuit  court.  In  October,  1857,  he 
was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench;  but  the  court 
held  that  there  was  no  vacancy.  In  1874  he  was  re- 
elected judge  of  the  supreme  court  by  a  majority  of 
38,000,  and  held  that  office  for  twelve  years.  He 
never  spent  a  day  in  a  college,  and  his  scholarly  at- 
tainments were  secured  wholly  by  self-education. 
In  January,  1881,  a  few  weeks  before  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  Mr.  Biddle  retired  from  active 
life,  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  retirement  pub- 
lished almost  all  of  his  literary  works.  He  is  author 
of  "The  Musical  Scale"  (1867),  a  work  which 
caused  wide  comment  in  musical  circles;  it  is  purely 
scientific,  every  disputed  question  being  demon- 
strated. The  author  shows  the  harmonic  series; 
what  harmonies  can  co-exist  and  what  cannot;  their 
relation  to  the  fundamental  note  on  which  tliey  rest; 
that  the  true  scale  does  not  comply  with  the  har- 
monic series  except  in  the  first,  second,  the  major, 
third,  fifth  and  seventh  tone;  that  all  besides  these 
are  discords  to  every  tone  in  the  scale.  He  shows 
the  mode  by  which  two  tones  produce  a  third  re- 
sultant tone,  which  is  not  a  harmonic;  gives  the 
analysis  of  harmony  and  the  scale  of  the  bell.    He 
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also  shows  tbe  exact  imperfections  of  the  tempered 
scale  compared  with  the  true  scale.  In  these  views 
he  points  out  wherein  he  differs  from  Helmholtz, 
Tyndall  and  previous  writers;  also  with  certain  ar- 
ticles in  "The  Dictionary  of  Music,"  published  in 
Ijondon,  edited  by  Sir  George  Grove.  His  poetical 
productions  are:  "  A  Few  Poems  ";  "Glances at  the 
World";  "American  Boyhood";  "Last  Poems," 
and  "  Amatories  by  an  Amateur."  He  published  in 
■  pamphlet  form:  "  A  Discourse  on  Art";  "The  Defi- 
nition of  Poetiy";  "The  Analysis  of  Rhyme";  "An 
Essay  on  Russian  Literature," and  "Prof.  Tyndall's 
Work  on  Sound";  also  "Elements  of  Knowledge  " 
and  "Prose  Miscellany."  His  poetical  works  were 
highly  complimented  by  Irving,  Longfellow,  Charles 
Mackay  and  other  notable  men.  He  died  at  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  May  13,  1900. 

SEBVISS,  Garrett  Putnam,  author  and  lec- 
turer, was  born  at  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  March 
24,  1851,  son  of  (Jarrett  P.  and  Katheriue  (Shelp) 
Serviss.  His  ancestors  were  prerevolutionary  set- 
tlers in  the  Mohawk  valley,  one  of  his  paternal  an- 
cestors having  been  killed  in  the  Schenectady  mas- 
sacre of  1690:  another  ancestor,  Capt.  GaiTCtt  Put- 
nam, was  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  received 
his  education  in  Johnstown  Academy,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Cornell  Univei-sity  in  1873.  Although  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, he  never  practiced  law.  In  1882-92  he  filled 
the  position  of  night  editor  on  the  New  York  "  Sun," 
and  was  called  the  "  Sun's  Astronomer,"  on  account 
of  many  popular  articles  he  wrote  while  in  this 
position,  which  had  a  general  circulation.  In  1893 
Mr.  Serviss  entered  the  lecture  field,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  he  delivered  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  tbe  '  'Urania  lectures,"  which  course  was  an  en- 
terprise backed  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  populariz- 
ing science.  Since  then  he  has  been  giving  continu- 
ously lectures  on  astronomy,  travel  and  histoiy.  He 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  magazines,  and  is  the 
author  of  •' Astronomy  with  an  Opera-glass"  (1888), 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  "  Pleas- 
ures of  the  Telescope  "  (1901).  He  also  wrote  a  semi- 
scientific  romance, '  'Edison's  Conquest  of  Mars,  "pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  many  leading  American 
newspapers  in  1898.  Mr.  Serviss  knows  how  to  treat 
a  scientific  subject  in  a  popular  and  fascinating  way, 
and  his  lectures  and  books  have  done  much  toward 
interesting  the  layman  in  astronomy.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  department  of  astronomy  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  and  is  a  member  of  Cornell  University 
Club  of  New  York  city.  He  was  married,  June  19, 
1875,  to  Eleauore,  daughter  of  King  D.  Betts,  of 
Ithaca. 

T  A  YLEB,  John,  acting  governor  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  4,  1742.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a  classical  school,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  both  his  parents  died.  In  1760  he 
removed  to  Lake  George  and  established  a  provision 
business,  supplying  troops  with  stores.  Subse- 
quently he  resided  in  Oswego,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialect,  and  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  councils  held  between  the  whites  and 
Indians.  Without  a  commission  he  commanded  the 
first  regiment  of  New  York  troops  in  1775,  the  field 
officers  of  which  had  all  returned  unfit  for  duty,  and 
in  1776,  after  his  return  from  Canada,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress.  He  was  de- 
clared by  such  men  as  Jay,  Morris,  Livingston,  Ben- 
son and  others  tobe  a  man  of  an  "acute,  discriminating 
mind,  capable  of  taking  a  prospective  view  of  every 
subject  in  debate,  and  to  trace  It  through  its  most  in- 
tricate and  remote  consequences."  He  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  safety  in  1777,  and  as  such  showed 
great  diplomatic  ability.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  of  him  in  this  connection  :  He  had  discov- 
ered that  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Johnson  was  in  reg- 


ular correspondence  with  her  husband  in  Canada, 
by  which  means  the  most  important  intelligence  was 
conveyed  to  the  enemy.  The  council  accordingly, 
upon  Tayler's  motion,  adopted  a  resolution  to  re- 
move the  fair  correspondent  from  the  country,  and 
his  assuming  to  see  the  task  carried  into  execution 
excited  Johnson's  resentment  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  latter  sent  Tayler  a  message,  assuring  him  that 
whenever  he  caught  him  he  would  immediately  de- 
liver him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  savages.  Tayler's 
reply  to  this  barbarous  threat  was  that  ' '  If  Mr. 
Tayler  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  Sir  John 
Johnson  in  his  power  he  would  most  assuredly  treat 
him  as  a  gentleman."  In  1813  he  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant-governor, continuing  in  office  nine  years,  and 
when  Gov.  Tompkins  resigned  iu  1817,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  governor.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  it  was  at  his  table  that 
Hamilton  made  the  comments  on  Burr's  life  and 
character  which  Burr  made  the  pretext  of  his  chal- 
lenge. He  was  married,  in  1771,  to  Margaret  Van 
Valkenburgh,  of  Albany,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue; 
but  upon  the  death  of  her  favorite  sister,  iu  1773,  he 
adopted  her  infant  daughter.  !Mr.  Tayler  died  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1829. 

ZBIIilN,    Jacob,   naval  oflicer,   was  born   in 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,   July   16,    1806.     He  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  Oct.  1,  1831,  and  during 
that  year  was  stationed  succes- 
sively at  Washington.   Phila- 
delphia and  Gosport,  Va.     In 
Jlarch,  1832,  he  was  placed  on 
board  the  sloop  Erie;  was  pro- 
moted  to    be  first  lieutenant 
Sept.  12,  1836,  and  afler  doing 
shore  duty  until  1842  he  joined 
the  frigate  Columbus  of  tlie 
Brazil    squadron,   cruising  in 
her  until  1845.     In  that  year  . 
he  was  stationed  at  Washington 
and  Philadelphia  until  he  was  ■ 
ordered  on  board  the  frigate 
Congress,  in  September,  par- 
ticipating in  operations  along 
the  Pacific  coast  throughout 
the  Mexican  war.     He  fought 
in  the  defense  of  Monterey, 
July  15,    1846,    in    the    cap- 
ture of  Los  Angeles,  Aug.  13, 

1846,  and  the  action  on  the 

1847.  He  was  commissioned 
1847,  and  for  gallantry  iu  action  at  the  crossing  of 
San  Gabriel  river,  Jan.  9,  1847,  was  brevetted  major. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  militaiy  com- 
mandant of  San  Diego,  and  Sept.  20th  participated  in 
the  bombardment  of  Guayamas.  He  took  part  in  the 
fight  at  St.  Joseph's,  Sept.  30th,  and  in  the  occupation 
of  Mazatlan  in  October,  where  he  continued  skir- 
mishing with  the  Mexicans  until  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  peace  was  ratified.  He  was  stationed 
at  Gosport,  Va.,  from  1849  to  185'3,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Washington  and  ordered  to  the  frigate 
Mississippi  of  the  East  India  Squadron,  accompany- 
ing Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry's  cruise  to  Japan.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Susquehanna  in  May, 
1853,  being  placed  iu  command  of  a  battalion  of 
marines  at  the  landing  effected  on  July  14th,  and 
again  transferred  to  the  sloop  Saratoga  in  March,  1854. 
On  returning  he  was  stationed  at  Gosport  (1854-57) 
and  at  Washington  during  1857,  there  commanding 
the  fli-st  company  of  marmes  sent  out  to  quell  the 
riot  in  Baltimore  on  June  1st.  He  next  performed 
duty  on  the  frigate  Wabash  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  (1858-59),  and  on  his  return  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  before  becoming 
commanding  officer  at  Philadelphia  (1860).  "The 
following  year  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  to 
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command  a  company  of  marines  in  the  battalion 
which  co-operated  with  the  army  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  run.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  five  days  later  was  commissioned  major  (July  36). 
In  November  he  was  made  commanding  officer  at 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  given 
command  of  a  marine  battalion  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
in  August  of  the  following  year,  participating  in  tlie 
operations  of  the  south  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron under  Adm.  Dahlgren.  Returning  to  the  North 
he  took  command  of  the  marine  barracks  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  March,  1864,  and  on  June  30  was 
commissioned  colonel-commandant  of  the  United 
States  marine  corps,  assuming  command  at  Wash- 
ington in  July.  He  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier-general  commandant  March  2,  1867,  and 
was  retired  Nov.  1,  1876,  on  account  of  long  and 
faithful  service.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  18,  1880. 

SHERWIN,  Thomas,  educator,  was  born  at 
Westmoreland,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  JIarch  26,  1799, 
only  son  of  David  Sherwin,  who  liad  served  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  Hannah  (Pritcliard)  Sher- 
win. His  parents  were  natives  of  Boxford,  Mass. 
In  SeiJtember,  1813,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of 
cloth-dressers  at  Groton,  Mass.,  where,  while  work- 
ing at  his  trade,  he  devoted  his  evenings  and  all  the 
intervals  which  his  duties  permitted  to  study.  After 
six  years  of  this  emploj'ment 
he  took  charge  of  a  district 
school  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and, 
after  brief  terms  of  preparation 
at  the  Academy  at  Groton  and 
tlie  New  Ipswicli  (N.  H.)  Acad- 
emy, he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  1825.  He  was 
principal  of  the  academy  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  in  182o-36, 
and  during  the  next  year  was 
a  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Har- 
vard College.  He  then  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering;  was  engaged  upon 
the  dry-docks  and  other  works 
at  the  Charlestown  and  Ports- 
mouth navy  yards,  and  had 
begun  the  survey  for  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  railroad, 
as  assistant  engineer,  when  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  that  occupation.  In  1828  Mr. 
Sherwin  opened  a  private  school  for  boys  in 
Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
sub-master  of.  the  English  High  School,  which  had 
been  established  by  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in 
1831,  to  furnish  young  men  not  intending  to  enter 
college  a  business  education.  For  more  than  forty 
years  Mr.  Sherwin  was  connected  with  the  English 
High  School.  During  thirty  years  he  was  its  head 
master,  and  under  his  administration  the  school  at- 
tained and  held  the  leading  position  among  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  learning  of  its  class  in  this  country. 
Within  that  time  3,937  boys  came  under  his  direc- 
tion and  influence,  and  most  of  them  under  his  per- 
sonal instruction.  The  teacher's  work  he  regarded 
as  "second  to  none  in  importance;  inferior  to  none 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world  " ;  ad- 
mitting of  "no  compromise  with  evil,  no  sacrifice  of 
duty,"  and  the  best  part  of  his  work  was  the  impress 
of  his  own  character  which  he  made  upon  the  char- 
acter of  his  pupils.  Mr.  Sherwin  was  one  of  the 
originators,  in  1830,  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  in  1853-54  was  its  president;  at  vari- 
ous times  he  delivered  able  addresses  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  for  thirty  years  he  was  one  of 
Its  most  efficient  members.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teach- 


ers' Association,  of  which  he  was  the  earliest  vice- 
president  and  third  president,  and  in  1847  lielped 
to  establish  the  "Massachusetts Teacher,"  an  educa- 
tional journal.  In  1836  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  in  1868 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society.  From  the  first  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  he  was  a  di- 
rector, and  until  his  death  labored  earnestly  for  its 
advancement.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  mathema- 
tician and  published  two  works  on  algebra  which 
for  many  years  held  their  place  in  the  schools  as  the 
standard  text-books  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Sherwin 
was  married,  June  10, 1836,  to  Mary  King,  daughter 
of  Daniel  L.  and  Mary  (King)  Gihbens,  of  Boston. 
Their  children  were  Henry,  Thomas  and  Edward 
Sherwin,  who  are  still  living  Two  of  their  sons 
were  in  the  navy  during  the  civil  war;  the  third  was 
an  officer  of  the  22d  Massachusetts,  was  in  more  than 
twenty  battles,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  and 
was  afterward  brevetted  brigadier-general.  Mr. 
Sherwin  died  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  July  33,  1869. 

G-OESSMANN,  Charles  Anthony,  chemist, 
was  born  in  Naumburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany, 
June  13, 1827,  son  of  Heinrich  and  Helena  (Boediger) 
Goessmann.  ■  He  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Fritzlar  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1852.  In 
1852-57  he  served  as  assistant  in  the  university  labora- 
tory of  Gottingen  under  P.  WoUer.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  aprivat-docentinthe philosoijhical faculty 
of  the  university.  Taking  a  leave  of  absence  to  study 
the  industries  of  France,  England  and  America,  he 
came  here  in  1857,  and  became  chemist  and  manager 
of asugarreflneryinPhiladelphia.Pa.  Inl863  heweut 
to  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  and  for  seven  years  was  chem- 
ist to  a  salt  company  there.  In  1866  he  was  made 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  since  1869  has  held 
the  same  position  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
State  College.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts agricultural  experiment  station  at  Amherst 
in  1882-95.  He  has  also  been  chemist  to  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  since  1873,  and  chemist  to  the 
state  board  of  health  since  1886.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Pliysico-Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Erlan- 

fen,  Germany;  honorary  member  of  the  New  York 
tate  Agricultural  Society;  fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1886;  and  he  is  the  author  of  many 
valuable  papers  on  American  salt  resources,  sugar, 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  other  chemical  subjects 
relating  to  agriculture.  In  1888  Amherst  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
In  1862  he  was  married  to  Mary  A.  C,  daughter  of 
Edward  Kinney,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  he  has 
two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

COLEMAN,  William,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1766.  After  receiving  a 
classical  education  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  practicing  his  profession  in 
Greenfield,  Mass.  He  occasionally  contributed  to 
the  Greenfield  "Gazette,"  and  he  came  into  local 
prominence  during  Shays'  rebellion,  having  been 
one  of  the  leaders  against  the  insurgents.  He  was 
also  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature  for  two 
years.  Removing  to  New  York  city  about  1794,  he 
became  a  law  partner  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  for  a 
short  period  reporter  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court,  but  lost  that  position  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Federalists  in  1800.  Shortly  after  his  removal 
Alexander  Hamilton  established,  with  the  help  of 
some  friends,  the  "Evening  Post,"  and  installed 
Coleman,  his  personal  friend,  as  its  editor.  The  first 
issue  was  that  of  Nov.  16,1801.     In  his  first  editorial 
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Coleman  said  Lis  intention  was  to  keep  the  paper 
clear  of  "  personal  virulence,  low  sarcasm  and  ver- 
bal contentions  with  printers  and  editors,"  and  with 
the  desire  of  "  inculcating  just  principles  in  religion 
and  politics  as  well  as  in  morals."  He  always  re- 
mained a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Federal  party,  and 
the  "Post"  had  not  been  long  in  existence  before 
he  was  involved  in  many  political  and  personal  dis- 
putes, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  pungent, 
caustic,  and  bitterly  partisan  writers  of  the  day.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1804,  a  dispute  with  James  Cheet- 
hara,  editor  of  the  "  American  Citizen,"  resulted  in 
a  challenge  from  the  latter  and  the  subsequent  ar- 
rest of  the  principals,  who  were  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Because  this  duel  did  not  take  place, 
Capt.  Thompson  accused  Coleman  of  a  lack  of  per- 
sonal courage.  Thompson  was  called  out  by  Cole- 
man, and  was  mortally  wounded.  In  1805  he  en- 
tered into  partnei-ship  with  Michael  Burnbam,  who 
became  the  publisher  of  the  "Post."  It  was  while 
the  "Post "was  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Coleman  that  the  celebrated  satirical  odes  of  Drake 
and  Halleck  appeared,  in  1819,  and  their  publica- 
tion added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the  journal. 
He  remained  its  editor  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred suddenly  in  New  York  city,  July  13,  1829. 

HAIjE,  Salma,  historian,  was  born  at  Alstead, 
Cheshire  CO.,  N.  H.,  March  7,  1787,  son  of  David  and 
Hannah  (Emerson)  Hale.  His  father,  Capt.  David 
Hale,  joined  the  revolutionary  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Le.xington,  and  served  with  them  throughout  the 
war.  Salma  Hale  acquired  a  rudimentary  education, 
aad  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  at  Walpole,  N.  H.  He  was  studious,  early 
evinced  a  desire  to  write,  and  at  an  age  when 
boys  are  usually  occupied  with  the  study  of  gram- 
mar he  prepared  and  published  a  "New  Grammar 
of  the  English  Language"  (1804,  revised  in  1831). 
In  1805  he  became  editor  of  the  "Political  Ob- 
server," au  inHuential  Republican  paper  published 
at  Walpole,  N.  H.  After  serving  as  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  Cheshire  county,  he  re- 
moved to  Keene,  N.  H-.  iu  1813,  where  he  was 
'  clerk  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  and  of  its  successor, 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  Q817-34).  In  1834 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  elected  a  representative  to  congress  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1816,  and  was  prominent  as  an 
opposer  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives 
in  1838,  and  again  in  1844,  and  of  the  state  senate  in 
1824.  In  1845  he  became  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sion cliosen  to  determine  the  northeastern  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States.  He  participated  in  the 
inauguration  and  establishment  of  the  first  agricul- 
tural society  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  actively 
interested  in  the  temperance,  abolition  and  Unitarian 
movements,  and  in  all  measures  tending  to  advance 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  and  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1823,  both  of  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  honorary  degrees."  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and 
wrote  a  "History  of  the  United  States"  (1821),  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  and  $400  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  Many 
editions  were  subsequently  published.  The  follow- 
ing are  his  other  publications:  "Annals  of  the  Town 
of  Keene,  N.  H.,  from  its  First  Settlement  in  1734 
to  1790"  (1826;  2d  ed.,  1851);  "The  Administration 
of  John  Q.  Adams,  and  the  Opposition  by  Algernon 
Sidney"  (1826);  "Conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards 
Against  Venice,  translated  from  Abbe  Real,  and  of 
John  Lewis  Fiescchi  Against  Genoa,  translated  from 
Cardinal  de  Retz  "  (1828).  An  address  delivered 
before  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  in 
1828  was  published  in  1832,  and  one  on  "The  Con- 


nection of  Chemistry  and  Agriculture,"  delivered  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1848,  was  published  in  1870.  Mr. 
Hale  died  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1866. 

BKOWN,  James  Salisbury,  manufacturer  and 
inventor,  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Dec.  23, 
1802,  son  of  Sylvanus  Brown.     His  father,  son  of 
Philip  Brown,   was  descended   from  one  of  four 
brothers  who  emigrated  from  Wales  and  settled  in 
Cumberland,  R.  I.     He  was  a  millwright  and  also 
an  inventor;    was  master  of   arms  on  a   flagship 
in    the  war   of   the  revolution.     In    1792    he    in- 
vented and  used  the  first  slide-lathes  for  turning 
rolls,   by  which  they  were  made  straight  aud  of 
uniform  size;  he  designed  the  first  machinery  for 
S.  Slater,  and  also  built  machines  for  fluting  rolls, 
which  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  business. 
James  S.  Brown  attended  school  until  his  fifteenth 
j-ear,  when  he  was  employed  by  David  Wilkinson,  a 
manufacturer  of  cotton  machinery  at  Pawtucket.  In 
1819  he  worked  in  tlie  shop  of  Pitcher  &  Gaj-,  Paw- 
tucket, and  when  Mr.  Gay  witlidrew  from  the  busi- 
ness, in  1824,  Mr.  Brown  took  his  place  in  the  firm, 
the  style  of  which  was  changed  to  Pitcher  &  Brown. 
In  1843  he  bought  Mr.  Pitcher's  interest,  and  con- 
tinued the  business  alone  until  1850.    In  1846  he  put 
up  a  furnace  and  foundry  for  making  his  own  cast- 
ings, and  in  1849  erected  a  large  building,  which  has 
since  received  other  additions.     Nearly  all  the  ma- 
chines used  in  the  establishment  were  built  by  j\Ir. 
Brown,    many  of  them  with  im- 
provements of  his  own  invention. 
In  1820  he  invented  the  slide  rest 
used   in  turning-lathes,    by  wliich 
the  height  of  the  tool  can  be  ad 
justed  while  the  lathe  is  in  motion 
His  machine  for  cutting  bevel-geai  -- 
was  invented  in  1830;  he  patented 
in  1838,  a  machine  for  boring  the 
passage  for  roving  through  the  arm  ■ 
of  the  long  flyer  roving  machine, 
and   his  lathe  for   longitudinally 
turning  bodies  of  irregular  forms 
was    patented  in  1842.     He    also 
devised  an  improvement  in  plan- 
ing machines,  so  that  sixteen  rolls, 
instead  of  four,  may  be  used.     He 
applied  the   turning-lathe    to   the 
cutting    of    large    screws,    six   to 
eight  inches  long,    for  clothing,   and   in   1874  he 
patented  a  new  machine  for  spindle-grinding.     Be- 
sides inventions    and    improvements   designed  for 
use  in  his  own  business,  he  made  improvements 
in  various  machines  used   in   other   manufactures 
in    which    he   was    engaged.     He    simplified    and 
perfected  Sharpe  &  Roberts'  self-acting  mule,  which 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1839  by  Brad- 
ford  Durfee,    of    Fall  River.     In  January,    1857, 
he  took   out  a  patent  for  his  improvement  in  the 
American  speeder,  whicli  he  made  superior  to  the 
English  fly-frame  introduced  about  that  time,  and 
the  demand  on  him  for  these  machines  was  very 
great.  He  was  employed,  in  1862,  by  some  capitalists 
of  Baltimore  to  build  the  M.  Bennets'  machine  for  cut- 
ting files,  and  after  iutrod noting  some  modifications, 
built  nine,  and  put  them  into  successful  operation.  He 
also  invented  a  machine  for  grinding  file-blanks  and 
a  furnace  for  hardening  files.     During  the  civil  war 
his  improved  turning-lathe,  originally  designed  for 
the  turning  of  rolls  for  cotton  machinery,  was  em- 
ployed in  turning  gun  barrels;  this,  for  a  time,  to  a 
large  extent  superseded  all  other  work  in  his  shops. 
In  1864  Mr.  Brown  associated  his  son,  James  Brown, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Charles  A.  Warland,  with  him, 
and  the  firm  became  .lames  S.  Brown  &Sons.  After 
the  war  he  manufactured  the  so-called  Parke,  Cur- 
tis &  Madley  mule,  an  English  machine,  which  met 
with  much   favor  among  manufacturers.     In  this 
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mule  he  made  important  and  valuable  improvements, 
for  which  he  secured  patents.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  much  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  malleable  iron,  for  which  he  constructed  a  foun- 
dry near  his  machine  shop,  at  great  expense.  Mr. 
Brown  was  married,  Feb.  23,  1839,  to  Sarah  Phillips 
Gridley,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  latter  is  still  living  in  Pawtucket. 
He  died  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ,  Dec.  29,  1879. 

THOMAS,  Iiorenzo,  soldier,  was  born  at  New 
Castle,  Del. ,  Oct.  26,  1804.  He  was  of  Welsh  an- 
cestry and  came  of  a  fighting  family,  his  father, 
Evau  Thomas,  having  served  as  a  militiaman  during 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his  uncle  having  been  a  revolu- 
tionary officer  and  a  favorite  of  Gen.  Washington. 
Though  originally  designed  for  mercantile  life,  he 
obtained  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  and  upon  his  graduation  there,  in 
1823,  was  attached  to  the  4th  infantry,  serving  in 
Florida  until  1831.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  Sept.  23,  1836,  and  after  serving  through 
the  Florida  war  (1836-37)  became  a  major  and  was 
detailed  for  staff  duty.  On  July  7,  1838,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  adjutant-general  at  Washington, 
serving  in  this  capacity  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Me.xican  war,  during  which  he  was  chief  of  staff  of 
Gen.  William  O.  Butler,  of  the  army  of  Mexico 
(1846-48).  At  the  battle  of 
Monterey  he  displayed  unusual 
gallantry,  for  which  he  was 
bro  vetted  lieutenant -colonel. 
When  the  war  closed  he  was 
made  adjutant-general  and  sta- 
tioned at  army  headquarters, 
Washington,  until  1853,  when 
he  became  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott.  Upon  enter- 
ing active  service  in  the  civil 
war  his  advancement  was  more 
rapid.  On  May  7,  1861,  he  was 
brevettedbrigadier-general,  and 
Aug.  3d  of  the  same  year  was 
,  raised  to  the  full  rank  of  briga- 

i/l  \\\l  dier-general,  in  which  capacity 

•*     I'  he  served  until  1863,  being  then 

intrusted  with  the  enlistment 
and  organization  of  colored 
troops  i  ri  the  South,  conducting  the  work  for  two  years. 
In  recognition  of  faithful  services  during  the  war  he 
was  brevetted  major-general  March  12, 1865.  On  Feb. 
21,1868,  lie  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson  secretary 
of  war  arf  interim,,  to  replace  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
whom  the  president  desired  to  remove;  but,  the  effort 
being  unsuccessful,  Gen.  Thomas  did  not  enter  upon 
the  active  duties  of  the  office.  One  year  later,  Feb. 
22,  he  was  retired  from  the  army,  having  passed  the 
age  limit.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2, 
1875. 

PASTORIXJS,  Francis  Daniel,  colonist,  was 
born  at  Sommerhausen,  Franconia,  Germany,  Sept. 
26,  1651.  He  was  educated  in  the  classical  and 
modern  languages,  and  all  the  science  of  his  age,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Frankfort.  Hav- 
ing much  sympathy  with  the  Pietists,  he  concerted 
with  some  of  them  a  plan  for  emigrating  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  as  their  agent  purchased  23,000  acres,  but 
they  abandoned  the  intention  of  colonizing  the  land 
themselves.  Pastorius  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  William  Penn  in  England,  but  he  was  not  then  a 
Quaker  nor  even  a  Pietist.  He  was  also  engaged  by 
some  merchants  of  Crefeld,  who  had  secured  18,000 
acres,  to  conduct  a  colony  of  German  and  Dutch 
Mennonites  and  Quakei-s  to  Pennsylvania.  He  ar- 
rived on  August  20,  1683.  The  Crefelders,  the  first 
German  emigrants  to  America,arri  ved  ontheConcord, 
Oct.  6th, and  on  Oct.  24th  began  to  layoutGermantown. 
Two  years  later  he  was  married  and  had  two  sons.  He 


was  until  his  death  a  man  of  influence  among  the 
colonists,  was  the  first  bailiff,  and  devised  the  town 
seal, which  consisted  of  a  clover  leaf,  on  one  of  whose 
lobes  was  a  bunch  of  grapes,  on  another  a  flax-covered 
spindle,  and  on  the  third  a  weaver's  spool,  with  the 
motto,  "  Vinum,  Linum,  etTextrinuni."  In  1687  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly.  In  1688  he  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  a  protest  to  the  Friends'  yearly 
meeting  at  Burlington  against  buying  and  selling 
slaves,  or  holding  men  in  slavery,  which  was  declarecl 
to  be  "an  act  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion."  This  protest  began  the  struggle 
against  tliat  institution  in  this  country,  and  is  the 
subject  of  John  G.  Whittier's  poem,  "  The  Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim."  For  many  years  he  taught  in 
Germantown  and  Philadelphia,  and  many  of  the 
deeds  and  letters  required  by  the  German  settlers 
were  written  by  him.  He  published  a  pamphlet, 
consisting  in  part  of  letters  to  his  father,  and  con- 
taining a  description  of  tlie  commonwealth  and  its 
government,  and  advice  to  emigrants,  entitled  "  Um- 
stsindige  Geographiscbe  Besclireibung  der  AUerletzt 
Erfuadenen  Provintz  Pennsylvauiae "  (Frankfort- 
ou-Main,  1700).  Several  volumes  were  left  by  him 
in  manuscript,  containing  philosophical  reflections, 
poems,  and  notes  on  theological,  medical  and  legal 
subjects.  His  prologue  to  the  Germantown  book  of 
records,  "Hail  to  Posterity,"  is  given  in  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim,'"  translated  by  Whittier.  He  died 
at  Germantown,  Pa. ,  Sept.  27,  1719. 

WOOLSEY,  Sarah  Chauncey  (Susan  Cool- 
idge),  author,  was  born  iu  Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  29, 
1845,  daughter  of  John  Mumford  and  Jane  (An- 
drews) Woolsey,  and  niece  of  Dr.  Theodore  Woolsey, 
ex-president  of  Yale  College.  Her  father  was  a  son 
of  William  W.  Woolsey,  a  merchant  of  New  York 
city,  and  a  descendant  of  George  Woolsey,  who 
came  to  America  about  1620.  She  is  also  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  through 
him  of  the  Winthrops,  one  of  his  ancestors  being 
Lucy,  sister  of  the  first  Gov.  Winthrop.  She  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  but  her  literary  work  did 
not  begin  until  1871.  She  contributed  many  excel- 
lent poems  and  prose  sketches  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  which  were  widely  quoted.  Her 
poems  have  been  published  iu  "Verses"  (1880);  "A 
Few  More  Verses"  (1889),  "Rhymes  and  Ballads" 
(1892) ;  and  two  selections  are  preserved  in  '  'Stedman's 
American  Anthology  "  (1900).  Jliss  Woolsey  will 
be  better  remembered  as  a  favorite  writer  of  books 
for  cliildren,  the  most  popular  of  which  compose  her 
famous  "  Katy  Did  "series,  begun  in  1872.  Her 
other  publications  are:  "  The  New  Year's  Bargain" 
(1871);  "Mischief's  Thanksgiving,  and  OtherStories" 
(1874);  " Nine  Little  Goslings "  (1875);  "For  Sum- 
mer  Afternoons  "  (1876);  "  Eyebright  "  (1879);  "A 
Guernsey  Lily"  (1881);  "  Crosspatch"  (1881);  "A 
Round  Dozen"(  1883);  "A  Little  Country  Giri"  (1885); 
"Ballads  of  Romance  and  Histoiy,  With  Others" 
(1887);  "Clover"  (1888);  "  The  Barberry  Bush,  and 
Other  Stories"  (1893);  "Old  Convent  School  of 
Paris"  (1895).  She  translated  "My  Household 
of  Pets,"  by  Theophile  Gautier  (1882),  and  "  One 
Day  in  a  Baby's  Life,"  by  M.  Arnaud  (1886),  and 
edited  and  abridged  the  "Autobiography  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Mrs.  Delaney  "  (1879)  and  the  "  Diary 
and  Lettei-3  of  Frances  Burney  "  (1880).  In  1874  Miss 
Woolsey  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I. ,  where  she  still 
resides,  writing  constantly  for  the  press,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Her  personality  is  marked  by  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity,  and  a  tender  womanliness  pre- 
vails in  all  of  her  writings. 

liEWIS,  Zachariah,  journalist,  was  born  In 
Wilton,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  l'j'73,  son  of  Isaac  Lewis,  a 
Congregational  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  after  graduation  there,  in  1794,  acted  as 
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tutor  until  1799.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  the- 
ology at  Philadelphia,  under  Rev.  Ashbel  Green, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach;  but  he  did  not  continue 
In  the  ministry,  on  account  of  poor  liealth.  In  1803 
he  purchased  from  Noah  AVebsterthe  "  Commercial 
Advertiser,"  of  New  York,  which  the  latter  had  been 
conducting  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  Ebeuezer 
Beldeu.  Lewis  continued  to  be  the  chief  editor  un- 
til April,  1830,  when  he  sold  the  paper  to  Col.  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone  and  Francis  Hall,  the  former  assum- 
ing the  editorship  and  the  latter  becoming  the  pub- 
lisher. During  this  period  Lewis  was  acting  as  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  New  York  Religious 
Tract  Society,  which  afterwards  became  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society.  In  1830  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  "  American  Jlissionary  Register,"  and  at  the 
same  time  took  charge  of  the  domestic  correspond- 
ence of  tlie  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He 
retired  from  active  business  life  in  1835.  He  pub- 
lished "Remarks  on  a  Subterranean  Wall  in  North 
Carolina"  (1800)  and  "  Annual  Reports  of  the  New 
York  Religious  Ti-act  Society  from  1815  till  1830." 
His  twin  brother,  Isaac  Lewis,  was  an  eminent 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  essays  and  sermons.  Zach- 
ariali  Lewis  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,Nov.  14, 1840. 
HAliE,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  June  3,  1686,  son  of  Deacon  Robert 
and  Jone  (or  Joanna)  Hale.  After  graduating  at 
Harvard  in  1657,  he  studied  divinity,  and  began  to 
preach  about  1664,  at  Bass-rivereide,  Salem,  now 
Beverly,  JNIass.  In  1657  he  was  ordained  as  the  first 
pastor  of  the  new  Church  of  Christ  at  Bass  river, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1690  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  accompany  Phipps' 
expedition  against  Canada.  He  servecl  from  June 
to  November,  acting  also  as  interpreter,  his  sou, 
Robert,  conducting  parochial  affairs  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  for  these  services  800  acres  of  land  were 
granted  by  the  legislature  to  his  grandson,  Robert, 
in  1734.  Mr.  Hale  was  prominent  in  the  early  prose- 
cutions for  witchcraft,  being  the  minister  who,  when 
Mi-s.  Morse  was  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  He  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  he  was  present  at  several  examina- 
tions and  trials,  and  knew  sundry  of  those  who  suf- 
fered; four  of  his  parishioners  were  among  those 
condemned,  but  a  manuscript  note  of  Bentley,  in  a 
copy  of  "  Hale's  Modest  Inquiry,"  informs  us  that 
he  "  was  the  first  to  suspect  the  proceedings  against 
witchcraft."  In  October,  1693,  his  wife  was  ac- 
cused, aud  the  storm  he  had  helped  to  raise  threat- 
ened to  engulf  his  own  home.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  believed  that  tliose  who  were  accused  of 
witchcraft  were  certainly  in  league  with  the  devil; 
but  Mr.  Hale  now  gave  a  new  tui-n  to  the  prosecu- 
cutions  by  declaring  that  "the  devil  might  and  did 
make  use  of  the  true  Christian,  in  afflicting  others, 
who  would  accuse  the  instrument  he  made  iise  of, 
against  their  will,  of  his  own  diabolical  acts."  The 
change  of  sentiment  thus  produced  caused  Mr.  Hale 
to  write  his  "Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Witchcraft"  (1697),  in  which  he  excuses  the  prose- 
cution and  deplores  the  "errors  and  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  year  1693,"  and  the  part  that 
he  had  himself  taken  in  them.  Aside  from  the  witch- 
craft mania,  he  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally 
liberal  for  his  day.  He  was  three  times  married :  first, 
to  Rebecca  Byley,  in  1664;  second,  to  Sarah  Noyes 
in  1684,  and  third,  to  Elizabeth  Somerby,  widow  of 
Henry  Clark,  in  1698.  His  grandson,  Robert,  son  of- 
Robert  Hale,  was  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 
1708.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1731,  studied 
medicine,  and  practiced  as  a  physician  at  Beverly, 
Mass.  He  participated  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  in  1745;  in  1747  he  was 
a  commissioner  to  New  York  to  adopt  measures  for 
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the  general  defense,  and,  in  1755,  acted  on  a  com- 
mission to  concert  measures  against  the  French,  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  for  a  long  period  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  sheriff  of  Essex 
county  in  1761.  He  died  at  Beveriy,  March  30,  1767. 
John  Hale  died  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  May  15,  1700. 

DELANO,  Amasa,  sailor,  was  born  at  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.,  Feb.  31,  1763,  son  of  Samuel  Delano, 
who  served  in  the  old  French  wars  and  as  a  patriot 
in  1776.  Amasa  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1777,  but 
his  father  refused  to  permit  him  to  serve  on  account 
of  his  tender  age.  He  was  for  a  short  time  in  the 
merchant  service,  1781-83,  and  later  worked  under 
his  father  at  ship-building,  1783-86;  he  made  liis 
first  voyage  as  commander  in  a  vessel  belonging  to 
an  uncle,  in  1786,  and  subsequently  cruised  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Foi'  a  supposed  infraction  of 
the  revenue  laws,  the  authorities  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, W.  I.,  attempted  to  seize  his  ship,  the  Persever- 
ance; but  he  sailed  out  of  port  under  fire  of  their 
batteries.  He  published  a  work,  entitled  "  A  Narra- 
tive of  Voj'ages  and  Travels "  (1817).  He  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  31,  1833. 

COCK,  Thomas,  physician,  was  born  at  Glen 
Cove,  L.I.,  in  1783.  After  studying  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman,  and  in  company 
with  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  he  became  the  partner  of 
the  former  and  settled  in  New 
York  city.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology in  Queen's  (now  Rutgere) 
College,  N.  J.,  serving  for  four 
years.  From  1819  to  1834  he  was 
visiting  physician  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  from  the 
latter  year  still  served  as  consult- 
ing physician.  He  first  became 
connected  willi  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1830; 
was  a  fellow  for  seven  years, 
wheji  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent; served  in  this  capacity  until 
1855,  and  as  president  from  1855 
to  1858.  In  1833  he  fought  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  with  great 
energy,  and  during  the  cholera 
of  1833  was  again  brought  iutp 
prominence  by  his  energetic  ac- 
tion, in  recognition  of  which  the 
city  presented  him  a  service  of  silver.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1853; 
was  long  an  active  member  ofethe  American  Bible 
Society,  and  at  his  death  its  vicf-president.  He  aban- 
doned his  practice  on  account  oi  infirmity,  aud  a  few 
years  later,  June  14, 1869,  he  ded  in  New  York  city. 

BOATWRIGHT,  Frederick  William,  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  ~W.  Va., 
Jan.  38, 1868,  son  of  Reuben  B.  and  Maria  E.  (Wood- 
ruff) Boatwright.  He  was  educated  at  Richmond 
College,  graduating  in  1888  with  the  degree  of  A.M. 
During  the  last  year  at  this  college  he  was  tutor  of 
Greek,  and  after  graduation  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  study,  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
director  of  the  gymnasium.  Going  to  Europe  in 
1889,  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic  and  Halle  and  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris.  On  his  return,  in  1890,  he  became  professor 
of  modern  languages  in  his  alma  mater,  a  position 
he  continues  to  hold.  In  December,  1895;  he  was 
elected  president  of  Richmond  College,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Prof.  Puryear.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  and  is 
the  author  of  "  Syllabus  of  German  Literature  and 
of -French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century" 
(1898).  In  December,  1890,  he  was  married  to  Nel- 
lie M.,  daiighter  of  John  V.  and  Virginia  (Moore) 
Thomas.     'They  have  one  son. 
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RTLAND,  Kobert,  clergyman  and  first  presi- 
dent of  Riclimond  College,  was  born  in  Kins'  and 
Queen  county,  Va.,  March  14,  1805,  son  of  Josiah 
and  Catherine  (Peachey)  Ryland,  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Bruington  Baptist  Church  iu  1825, 
and  was  ordained  iu  1837.  After  studying  in  classi- 
cal schools,  he  entered  Columbian  College  (now 
Columbian  University),  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was 
graduated  in  1826.  In  the  year  following  he  became 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  filled 
the  position  for  five  years.  In  1832  he  took  charge 
of  the  Manual  Labor  School  at  Richmond,  Va., 
known  as  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ministers,  and  when  thatschool  was 
chartered  iu  1840,  becoming  Richmond  College,  he 
was  made  president  of  the  same.  Meanwhile,  dur- 
ing 1884-36.  he  was  chaplain  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  During  his  administration  Richmond  Col- 
lege prospered  iu  means  and  members  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  In  1866  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Jones,  D.D.,  who  held 
the  positiou  until  1869,  when  tlie  office  of  president 
was  abolished,  and  the  head  wascalled  the  chairman 
of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Rylaud  was  made  pastor  of  tlie 
First  African  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond,  where 
lie  served  for  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he 
baptized  3,800  persons,  and  developed  a  model 
church  out  of  crude  material.  In  1868  he  removed 
to  Shelbyville,  and  later  to  Lexington  and  New 
Castle,  Ky.,  where  he  conducted  female  schools  and 
preached  in  several  country  churches.  Dr.  Ryland 
was  eminent  in  mind  and  character,  a  pioneer  edu- 
cator of  liis  day,  and  was  successful  in  his  teaching 
and  the  administration  of  the  institutions  over  which 
he  presided.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Shurtleff  College  in  1845.  He  was  first  married,  in 
1830,  to  Josephine  Norwell,  who  bore  him  nine  chil- 
dren, and  died  in  1846.  On  June  8,  1848,  he  was 
married  to  Bettie  P.  Thornton,  who  survived  him, 
with  three  daugliters.  His  son,  William  S.  Ryland, 
is  a  clergyman  of  note,  who  was  president  of  Lex- 
ington Female  College,  1877-80,  and  president  of 
Bethel  College,  1889-98.  Dr.  Ryland  died  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  April  33,  1899. 

PURYEAR,  Bennett,  educator,  was  born  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  July  33,  1836,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Pur- 
year.  He  was  graduated  at 
Randolph-Macon  College,  then 
located  near  Boydton,  in  1847. 
After  teaching  one  year  iu  Ala- 
bama and  spending  one  year  as 
a  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  he  was  appointed  tu- 
tor in  Richmond  College  iu  the 
summer  of  1850,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  elected  to  a  full 
professorship  and  given  the 
chair  of  natural  science.  Rich- 
mond College  was  closed  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  civil  war. 
It  was  reopened  in  1866  with 
an  entirely  new  faculty,  except 
Prof.  Puryear,  who  was  recalled 
to  the  chair  of  natural  science. 
Two  years  later  the  office  of 
president  was  abolished,  and  a 
"chairman  of  the  faculty"  substituted  in  its  place.  In 
the  newarrangement  the  work  wasdoue  in  co-ordinate 
and  independent  schools  by  professors  of  equal  rank, 
one  of  whom  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  as  chair- 
man. The  chairman  was  the  agent  of  the  faculty  in  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  college  before  the  general  public. 
This  plan  of  organization  had  already  been  tried 
with  most  satisfactory  results  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  it  has  proved  no  less  satisfactory  at 


Richmond.  Prof.  Puryear  was  chosen  as  first  chair- 
man, and  was  re-elected  for  seventeen  consecutive 
years.  Then,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  he  was 
again  chosen,  and  held  this  office  continuously  until 
July,  1895.  He  had  the  cooperation  of  an  excep- 
tionally able  faculty,  but  it  was  largely  owing  to  his 
etlicient  administration  that  the  college  has  had  a 
career  of  uninterrupted  and  constantly  increasing 
prosperity.  From  1873  Prof.  Purj'ear  held  the  chair 
of  chemistry,  and  at  times  he  also  had  classes  in 
mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  in  English,  and 
whatever  the  subject  he  has  taught  it  with  clearness 
and  force.  He  has  taken  much  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press.  He  has  published 
articles  on  "  The  Theory  of  Vegetable  Growth:  The 
Relation  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture"  ;  on  "Tlie 
Public  School";  "The  Public  School  iu  Relation 
to  the  Negro";  "Tlie  Virginia  State  Debt ";  "The 
Tariff,"  and  on  other  subjects.  In  1878  Georgetown 
College,  Kentucky,  and  Howard  College,  Alabama, 
simultaneously  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

WALES,  John,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  July  31,  1783,  sou  of  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Catherine  (Miles)  Wales.  Nathaniel  Wales  emir 
gi-ated  from  England  with  his  two  brothers  iu  1635, 
settling  in  Boston,  Mass.  His  son  aud  grandson, 
both  of  whom  bore  the  name  Nathaniel,  were 
prominent  in  the  circles  of  the  church,  the  former 
being  a  deacon,  and  the  latter,  in  1700,  a  presiding 
elder  at  Braintiee,  j\Iass.,  to  which  town  he  had  re- 
moved from  Boston.  John,  the  next  iu  line  (b.  1700; 
d.  1765),  was  the  pastor  of  the  Fiist  Congregational 
Church  of  Raynhara,  Mass.,  for  thirty-four  years. 
He  was  married  to  a  great-granddaughter  of  James 
Leonard,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1653,  set- 
tling at  Raynham,  where  he  established  the  fii-st  iron 
foundry  in  America.  Their  son,  Samuel  Wales,  was 
born  at  Raynham,  Mass.,  March  2,  1747;  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher,  being  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  iu  1767, 
and  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Milford,  Conn. 
(1770-82),  and  a  professor  in  the  Theological  School 
at  New  Haven  from  1783  until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 
1794.  His  son,  John,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1801.  With  the  legal  profession  in  view,  he  studied 
iu  the  office  of  Seth  P.  Staples,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  securing  admission  to  the  bar,  commenced  to 
practice  iu  his  native  state.  A  few  years  later  he 
settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  practiced  for  two 
years.  Forming  a  partnership  with  James  M. 
Broom,  under  the  name  of  Broom  &  Wales,  in  1815 
he  opened  an  office  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Delaware  bar  on  Oct. 
30th.  This  partnership  continued  until  1819,  when 
the  senior  member  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr. 
Wales  continued  to  practice  in  Wilmington,  how- 
ever, and  there  gained  a  high  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  appointed  state  secretary  in  1843, 
and  in  1849  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  John  M.  Clayton.  On  March 
4,  1851,  he  was  succeeded  by  James  A.  Bayard,  the 
Democrats  having  obtained  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature. Besides  being  an  able  lawyer  and  conduct- 
ing a  large  practice  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was 
active  in  local  enterprises,  serving  as  president  of 
the  national  banks  of  Wilmington  and  Brandywine, 
and  engaging  with  the  very  first  in  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing Delaware  College.  He  was  married  at 
at  Dover,  Del.,  June  12,  1820,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Maj.  John  Patten.  Their  children  were  Leonard  E., 
John  P.,  Catherine  B.,  Matilda  C.  and  Josephine 
Wales.    He  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  3,  1863. 

WALES,  Iieonard  Xlugene,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Nov.  36,  1833,  sonof  Johnand 
Anne  (Patten)  Wales.    After  a  preparatory  course  at 
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the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
he  entered  Yale  University,  and  was  graduated  in 
1845,  thereafter  pursuing  legal  studies  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  father,  and  securing  admission  to  the 
bar  on  May  8,  1848.     He  then  became  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  profession,  gradually  assuming 
the  burden  of  practice  as  the  health  of  the  latter  be- 
gan to  fail.     In  July,   1853,    he  was  elected  city 
solicitor,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year. 
He  had  been  appointed  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  district 
and  circuit  courts  by  Judge  Willard  Hall,  in  May, 
1849,  and  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  Sep- 
tember 13, 1864,when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  associate  judgeship 
of  the  superior  court  of  Delaware, 
under  a  commission  from  Gov. 
Philip  Cannon.     He  enlisted  in 
the  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  board  of  en- 
rollment for  Delaware;   but  re- 
signed upon  being  appointed  as- 
sociate  judge    of    the    superior 
court  of  Delaware.     During  his 
term  in  the  latter  ofBce  he  trans- 
acted considerable  business  in  the 
orphan's  court,  of  a  very  impor- 
tant character,  and  also  sat  with 
his  associates  in  the  court  of  er- 
rors and  appeals,  in  the  court  of 
oyer  and   terminer,    and   in  the 
court  of  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  and  jail  delivery,  sharing 
the  responsibility  of   the  deci- 
sions,  and   fulfilling  every   ex- 
pectation with  honor    to    himself   and    the  state. 
He  was  appointed  by  Pres.   Arthur  as  U.   S.  dis- 
trict judge,  March  24,   1884,    and  held  this  office 
until  his  death.     In  July,  1886,  the  U.  S.  district 
judge  of  the  New  Jersey  district,  John  T.  Nixon,  hav- 
ing become  disabled.  Judge  Wales  was  appointed 
his  successor.     Thus  he  performed  for  about  three 
years  the  combined  duties  of  both  districts.   Though 
burdened  in  this  way  with  affairs  of  greater  im- 
portance than   formerly,  so  closely  did  he  follow 
each  case,  that  in  this  district  every  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  from   his  decisions  was  dismissed. 
After  the  appointment  of  Judge  Nixon's  successor 
Judge  Wales  was  given  another  e.xti'a  burden  in  con- 
nection with  the  newly  formed  U.  S.  circuit  court  of 
appeals;  judges  of  larger  districts  never  being  able  to 
complete  their  entire  tour  of  dutj',  he  actually  sat 
during  some   part   or  the  whole  of  every  term  of 
the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  his  circuit, 
from  its  organization  until  his  death.     Judge  Wales 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Ferris  Reform 
School;    was  prominent  in    the   promotion    of  the 
West  End  Reading-room  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  was 
president  of  the  Delaware  branch  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati;  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  also  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Society  of   Delaware.     He 
died,  unmarried,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Feb.  8,  1897. 
HAWES,  William  Post,  author,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  4,  1803,  son  of  Peter  and  Nancy 
(Post)  Hawes,  and  a  descendant  of  Edward  Hawes, 
who  came  from  England  to  Dedham  about  1635. 
His  grandfather,  Joseph  Hawes,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Capt.  Asa  Fairbanks'  company,  which,  with  four 
other  companies,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Lexing- 
ton, Concord  and  Bunker  hill.      His  great-grand- 
father, Daniel  Hawes,  being  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  in  1755,  enlistM  with  nine  of  his  sons  to  defend 
his  country.    After  graduating  at  Columbia  College 
in  1831,  he  entered  the  office  of  John  Anthon,  a  law- 
yer of  great  eminence,  where  he  passed  three  years 
in  study,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824.     He 


settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native 
city,  and  achieved  a  considerable  success.  Mr. 
Hawes  employed  his  leisure  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
contributed  f  reelj'  to  the  periodical  press  of  the  day. 
His  writings  exhibited  large  powers  of  observation 
and  a  great  love  of  nature.  His  language  was  pure 
and  dignified,  and  of  one  sketch,  "  Hymn  Tunes  and 
Graveyards,"  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  "worthy  of 
the  genius  of  Charles  Lamb."  He  contributed  vari- 
ous articles  to  the  New  York  "  Mirror,"  the  "Amer- 
ican Monthly  Magazine,"  and  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Times  and  Turf  Register,"  sometimes  using  the  pen- 
name  "J.  Cypress,  Jr."  A  collection  of  his  writings, 
was  published  after  his  death,  entitled  "Sporting 
Scenes  and  Sundry  Sketches:  Being  the  Miscellane- 
ous Writings  of  J.  Cypress,  Jr.,"  with  a  memoir  (2 
vols.,  1842).     He  died  in  New  York  city  in  1842. 

liOWEIiL,   Charles,  clergyman,   was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1782,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
(Russell)  Lowell,  his  father  being  a  prominent  jurist 
and  statesman.      The   mother  was  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Katharine  (Graves)  Russell,  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.     The  first  American  ancestor  was  Per- 
cival  Lowell,  who,  with  his  two  sons,  John  and 
Richard,  left  England  in  1639.  The  elder  son,  John, 
had^son  of  the  same  name  who  was  married  to  Naomi 
Sj'lstester  and  became  the  father  of  Ebenezer,  bom 
in  Boston,  1675.   Ebenezer  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Shater,  and  these  were  the  parents  of  .John  Lowell, 
pastbr  of  the  third  parish  of  Newbury,  which  be- 
came, upon  the  division  of  the  town  the  first  parish 
in  Nowburyport,  where  he  officiated  from  1726  to 
the  time    of    his  death,    jNIay  15,    1767.     He  was 
married   to  Sarah,    daughter  of  Noah  and  Sarah 
(Turell)   Champney,    and   their  only  son   was  the 
father  of  our  subject.  Charles  Lowell  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  LTniversity  in  the  year  1800,  and  though 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  soon  abandoned  it 
for  theology.     He  went  abroad  in  1802;  studied  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  for  two  years,  and  then  trav- 
eled on  the  continent  of  Europe,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1805.     On  Jan.  1st  of  the  following 
year  he  became  pastor  of  the  West  Unitarian  Church 
of  Boston,  and  retained  this  charge  until  his  death. 
However,  in  1837,  his  health  be- 
ing poor.  Dr.   C3'rus  A.   Bartol 
was  made  his  associate  in  pastoral 
work, and  he  was  enabled  to  make 
an  extended  trip  through  Europe 
and  the  East,  covering  a  period  of 
about  three  years..    Dr.  Lowell 
was  remarkable  for  the  sweetness 
and  benevolence  of  his  nature.  He 
was  graceful  and  forceful  as  an 
orator,  and  strenuous  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery.    He  was  greatly 
loved  by  his  people,  and  though 
advancing  vearsaudfailinghealth 
made  his  presence  in  the  pulpit 
irregular,  he  was  still  retained  as 
their  pastor  and  adviser.    He  was 
a  fello«v  of  Hai-vard  from  1818  to 
1833.  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  "him  by  that  uni- 
versity in  1823.  Hewas  a  member 
of  various  literary  societies  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  contributed  many  articles  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  published  a  number  of  separate  discourses, 
besides  "Occasional  Sermons"  (1855);  "Sermons, 
Chiefly  Practical"  (1855);    "Meditations    for    the 
Afflicted,  Sick  and  Dying,"  and  "  Devotional  Exer- 
cises for  Communicants."    Dr.  Lowell  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.  2,  1806,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Robert  T. 
Spence,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  U.  S.  naval  officer. 
Their  youngest  son  was  the  well-known  poet,  James 
Russell  Lowell.     Dr.  Charles  Lowell  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1864. 
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FINCH,  Francis  miles,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1827,  son  of  Miles  and 
Tiyphena  (Farling)  Finch,  of  New  England  ex- 
traction. He  received  a  good  school  education,  and 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  honors  in  1849. 
During  his  univereity  course  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  and  he  de- 
livered an  oration  at  graduation.  His  early  tendency 
■was  entirely  towards  literature,  and  at  college, 
■where  he  was  exceedingly  popular,  he  was  very 
felicitous  in  making  impromptu  speeches  and  in  writ- 
ing college  songs.  Among  these,  still  remembered 
at  Yale  are:  "Gather,  Ye  Smiles," 
"Linonia,"  and  "Smoking  Song." 
At  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Linoniau  Society  of  Yale,  in  1853, 
he  read  a  poem  in  which  several 
lyrics  were  introduced,  including 
one  on  Nathan  Hale,  but  the  one 
that  will  be  longest  remembered  is 
the  "  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  written 
and  published  in  the  "Atlantic 
■Monthly  "  in  1867.  After  gradua- 
tion he  returned  to  Ithaca,  where 
he  began  to  study  law,  and  in  little 
over  a  year  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Provihg  himself  a  laborious 
student,  clear  and  persuasive  in  his 
reasoning  powers,  wise  and  reliable 
as  a  counsellor  and  conscientious 
in  the  highest  degree  in  fulfilling 
clients,  his  practice  grew  rapidly, 
and  he  gained  ascendancy  and  popularity  among  his 
professional  associates.  Early  in  Gen.  Grant's  first 
presidential  term  he  was  appointed  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  the  36th  district  of  New  York, 
which  office  he  held  for  four  years  and  then  re- 
signed. He  was  warmly  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Cornell  University,  was  one  of  its  first  trus- 
tees, and  its  counsel  and  friendly  adviser  through  all 
its  early  troubles.  In  May,  1880,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  six  months;  the  next  year 
he  was  reappointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  one  year, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1881  was  elected  to  a  full 
term  of  fourteen  years,  to  Dec.  31,  18^5.  Since 
1891  he  has  served  as  dean  of  the  C6mell  Law 
School  and  in  1895  was  cho.sen  professor  of  the  His- 
tory and  Evolution  of  Law.  The  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  ■was  conferred  on  him  by  Hamilton  College 
in  1885  and  by  Yale  in  1892.  Mr.  Finch  was  mar- 
ried. May  25,  1853,  to  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of 
Robert  May  Brooke,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  one 
son,  Robert  Brooke,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  Sibley 
and  Helen  Elizabeth. 

JONES,  John,  vocalist,  was  bom  in  London, 
England,  in  1796.  He  first  sang  in  public,  in  1816,  at 
the  London  Adelphi Theatre,  in  the  "  Conjurer,",  and 
for  several  years  was  heard  in  the  British  metropolis 
and  some  of  the  provincial  cities.  He  removal  to 
the  United  States  in  1828,  settling  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  appeared  in  musical  plays  and  concerts  at 
Niblo's  Garden,  and  soon  afterward  was  engaged  as 
operatic  tenor  at  the  Park  Theatre.  In  1831  ho  was 
heard  for  a  single  season  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  but  later  returned  to  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York  city,  where  he  effected  an 
enduiing  engagement,  covering  many  years.  In 
1835  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe,  and,  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  successful  singing,  retired,  in 
1844,  on  account  of  a  partial  loss  of  voice.  His  later 
days  were  spent  in  several  New  England  towns  and 
in  New  York  city  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the 
pianoforte.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  was 
awarded  a  life  annuity  by  a  dramatic  benevolent  as- 
sociation.    He  was  a  reliable,  painstaking  artist,  and 


though  his  acting  was  indifferent  and  his  range 
limited,  the  beautiful  tenor-robusto  quality  of  his 
voice,  combined  with  his  skill  as  a  musician,  made 
full  atonement.  In  '-'La  Dame  Blanche,"  "Nor- 
ma "and  "Cinderella"  he  was  especially  pleasing. 
Several  popular  songs  were  composed  by  him,  the 
most  noted  being  "The  Mellow  Horn,"  which  he 
sometimes  sang  in  costume.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  2, 1861. 

JIINMAN,  Benjamin,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  in  1720,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  (Sherman)  Hinman;  grandson  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Lamb)  Hinman;  great-grandson  of  Sergt. 
Edward  Hinman,  who  came  from  England  about 
1645  and  was  married  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Francis 
Stiles,  of  Windsor.  He  held  a  warrant  as  a  master 
of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  13th  regiment,  and  served 
in  Canada  against  the  French  in  1651.  He  received, 
April  19,  1775,  a  commission  as  captain  in  a  regi- 
ment raised  for  the  defence  of  His  Majesty's  teni- 
tories  against  the  French  by  Elizur  Goodrich,  who 
was  its  colonel.  This  regiment  defended  Crown 
Point  and  vicinity.  Capt.  Hinraan's  promotion  dur- 
ing this  war  was  rapid,  and  at  its  close  lie  ranked  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  of 
horse  in  the  13th  regiment.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the 
,4th  regiment  of  colonial  troops  by  Gov.  Trumbull. 
He  was  in  command  of  his  regiment  at  Ticonderoga; 
was  present  at  New  York  when  it  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  remained  in  active  service  until 
1777,  when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  return  home. 
He  represented  Woodbury  in  the  legislature  for 
twenty  sessions,  and  after  the  incorporation  of  South- 
bury  he  also  represented  that  town.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  wife  was 
Molly  Stiles.  He  died  at  Southbury,  Conn.,  March 
22,  1810. 

SINIIAN,  Elisha,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  March  10,  1734,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Mary  (Noble)  Hinman,  grandson  of  Capt.  Titus 
and  Hannah  (Coe)  Hinman;  great-grandson  of 
Sergt.  Edward  and  Hannah  (Stiles)  Hinman,  the  first 
American  ancestor.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
took  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  before  he  had  reached  his 
twentieth  year  ho  was  the  captain  of  a  merchantman 
trading  with  Europe  and  the  Indies.  With  two  of 
his  brothers  he  removed  to  New  London,  and  there  he 
amassed  property  which  he  lost  when  that  town 


was  taken  by  the  British.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  captains  of  the  navy  appointed  by  congress, 
and  commanded  the  Cabot,  a  Continental  brig 
fitted  out  in  New  London  in  1776.  Later  he  suc- 
ceeded Paul  Jones  as  captain  of  the  Alfred,  which 
was  captured  by  the  Ariadne  and  Ceres  while 
on  her  wajr  home  from  France  March  9,  1778. 
He  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  England,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  France,  whence  he  returned 
home,  and  engaged  for  a  time  in  privateering.  In 
1779  he  commanded  the  Hancock,  a  privateer 
sloop  owned  by  Thomas  Mumford,  and  had  a  run 
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of  exceptionally  brilliant  successes.  He  was  honor- 
ably acquitted  of  all  blame  for  the  loss  of  the 
Alned,  and  in  1780  took  command  of  the  gun- 
boat Dean.  In  1780  Capts.  Hinman  and  Havens 
in  their  sloops  the  Hancock  and  the  Beaver 
captured  the  Lady  Erskine,  a  brig  of  ten  guns,  one 
of  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sailing  vessels,  which  was 
passing  New^London,under  the  convoy  of  theThames, 
a  frigate  of  thirty-one  guns.  He  commanded  several 
other  vessels,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to 
the  merchant  service.  In  1794  Pres.  Adams  offered 
him  the  •command  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  felt 
compelled  to  decline  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age. 
From  1798  to  1803  he  was  in  the  revenue  service. 
He  died  at  New  London,  Aug.  39,  1807. 

HINMAN,  Boyal  Salph,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Southbury,  Conn.,  June  5,  1785,  son 
of  Gen.  Ephraim  and  t-y'^^^'a  (i'"'''ench)  Hinman; 
grandson  of  Deacon  David  and  Sarah  (Hinman) 
Hinman,  and  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
(Sherman)  Hinman.  His  fathei-,  Gen.  Ephraim 
Hinman,  was  a  man  of  very  original  character  and 
an  officer  of  great  distinction  in  the  revolutionary, 
and  later  in  the  United  States  army.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804. 
He  acquired  his  legal  knowledge  under  the  tuition  of 
Hon.  D.  S.  Boardman,  Hon.  Nash  B.  Benedict  and 
Judge  Reeve,  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  settled  in  the  profession  at  Rox- 
bury.  Conn.  He  was  admitted  as  a  counsellor  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Albany,at 
the  February  term,  1837.  Mr.  Hinman  represented  his 
to wn  in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1835  was  elected 
secretaryof  stale,  being  re-elected  each  year,  until  1843. 
In  1835  he  was  also  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  public  statutes  of  the  state,  and 
in  183d  filled  the  same  office  on  a  similar  committee. 
In  1844  he  received  the  appointment  as  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  of  New  Haven,  and  later  was 
postmaster  at  Hartford.  He  gave  much  time  to 
historical  and  antiquarian  research,  published  several 
admirable  genealogical  works,  and  in  1854  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  wholly  occupied  with 
employment  of  a  literary  nature.  He  published : 
'.'  Official  Letters  between  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England  and  the  Early  Governors  of  Connecticut  in 
1635-79"  (1836);  "Historical  Collections  of  Connecti- 
cut in  theAmerican  Revolution"  (1843) ;  "Catalogue 
of  the  First  Puritan  Settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut" (1852-58) ;  "  A  Family  record  of  the  De- 
scendants of  Sergeant  Edward  Hinman"  (1856). 
Several  volumes  of  statutes  and  of  public  and  private 
acts,  were  compiled  and  published  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  was  married  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Gen. 
John  Ashley,  of  Sheffield,  Mass.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  16,  1868. 

HINMAN,  Joel,-  jurist,  was  born  at  Southbury, 
Conn.,  Jan.  37, 1803,  son  of  Col.  Joel  and  Sarah  (Cur- 
tiss)  Hinman  and  grandson  of  Col.  Benjamin  Hinman. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Haven  county  bar  about 
1837,  and  while  practicing  his  profession  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in 
1843  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  His  decisions 
wore  noted  for  their  clear,  practical  common  sense. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  1851-61,  and 
became  chief -justice  in  the  latter  year.  Twenty  vol- 
umes of  the  Connecticut  reports  contain  decisions 
rendered  by  Judge  Hinman.  He  was  married  to  a 
Miss  Scovill,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  died  at 
Clieshire,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  1870. 

HEWIT,  Nathaniel,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1788, 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Avery)  Hewit,  of  New- 
London,  Conn.,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Hewit, 
an  English  mariner,  who  settled  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808, 


and  began  the  study  of  law,  but,  deciding  to  enter 
the  ministry,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  teacher  in 
the  Plainfield,  Conn. ,  Academy,  and  pursued  at  the 
same  time  his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Joel 
Benedict,  D.D.,  of  that  town.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  New  Loudon  County  Association, 
Sept.  34,  1811,  and  supplied  various  congregations 
in  Vermont  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hewit  studied  for 
about  six  months  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1814,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  (1815-17), 
and  of  the  First  Congregational  Cliurch  at  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey 
(1818-37).  In  1827  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  founded  in  1836, 
were  so  earnest  and  extensive  that  he  was  invited  by 
that  body  to  undertake  a  three  years'  mission.  His 
efforts  were  eminent!}'  successful,  and  won  for  him 
the  sobriquet,  "Luther  of  the  eaily  Temperance 
Reformation."  In  1830  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  in  1831'  he  went  to  London  and  Paris,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Temperance  Society. 
In  1833  Dr.  Hewit  was  actively  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  East  Windsor,  now  the  Hart- 
ford Theological  Institute.  In  1853  he  withdrew 
from  his  pastorate  on  account  of  a  division  of  the 
congregation  in  regard  to  supplying  the  pastor  with 
an  assistant,  and  an  old-school  Presbyterian  church 
was  foimed,  to  which  he  ministered  until  1858. 
Amherst  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1830.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Re- 
becca Woolsey,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  second,  to  Susan,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot.  His  son,  Nathaniel  Augus- 
tus, became  eminent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1867. 

HEWIT,  Henry  Ste-wart,  physician,  was  born 
at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1825,  son  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  and  Rebecca  W.  (Hillhouse)  Hewit  and 
brother  of  Father  Augustine  Francis  Hewit.  He 
attended  Yale  College,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
studied  medicine  with  Drs.  Mott  and  Van  Buren, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1847.  He  then  entered 
the  U.  S.  army  as  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and 
rendered  efficient  service  during  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever  which  attacked  Vera  Cruz — where  he 
was  stationed — during  the  latter  part  of  the  Iklexican 
war.  Dr.  Hewit  was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon 
in  1849,  after  which  he  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Yuma, 
Cal.,  and  accompanied  Capt.  Warner  as  surgeon 
in  the  famous  exploring  expedition  in  which  that 
officer  lost  his  life.  In  1852  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army  and  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice at  San  Francisco;  but  removed  to  New  York 
iu  1855,  and  attained  eminence  in  his  profession. 
In  1861  he  offered  his  services  to  the  government 
and  was  commissioned  brigade-surgeon  of  volunteers 
and  was  stationed  at  Paducah  under  Gen.  C.  F. 
Smith ;  later  he  was  medical  director  on  Geii. 
Grant's  staff.  In  1865  he  received  the  brevet  rank 
of  colonel  for  meritorious  conduct  throughout  the 
war.  Dr.  Hewit  in  1855  followed  his  brother's 
example  and-  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  was  deeply  and  actively  interested  in  the  benevo- 
lent work  of  the  church,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
war  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  also  filled  the  same  office  at 
St.  Stephen's  Orphan  Asylum.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  of 
numerous  other  medical  societies,  and  was  president 
of  the  medical  board  of  the  Charity  Hospital  and 
school  trustee  of  the  21st  ward  of  New  York  city 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  19,  1873. 
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HEWIT,  Augustine  Francis,  R.  C.  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  1820, 
son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hewit,  at  that  time  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Fairfield,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Hewit,   an  English  mariner 
who  came  to  New  London,  Conn.,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     His  mother  was 
Rebecca  Woolsey  Hillhouse,  youngest  daughter  of 
Hon.  .Tames  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven.     His  Chris- 
tian name  was  Nathaniel  Augustine,  but  upon  enter- 
ing the  Redemptorist  order  he  changed  it  to  Augus- 
tine Francis.     He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy,   Andover,    ]\Iass.,   and   after    graduating   at 
Amherst  Colle^  in  1839  he  studied  at  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  East  "Windsor,  Conn.,  for  two  yeai-s. 
Removing  to    Baltimore,   Md.,    he    continued    his 
ecclesiastical  studies  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Whittiughara,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1841.     The  winter  of  1845-46  was  passed  on  a  plan- 
tation near   Newbern,  N.  C,  and  in  the  following 
spring  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    On  Slarch 
25,  1847,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Reynolds 
two  years  after  Cardinal  Newman  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  on  account  of  this  change  of  faith  and 
his  profound    theological    learning  he  was  called 
the  "  Newman  of  America."    During  the  next  three 
years  his  principal  occupation  was  teaching  in  the 
collegiate  institute  attached  to 
the  cathedral  and  editing  the 
worksof  Bishop  England.  Hav- 
ing been  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  superintend   their  publica- 
tion, after  finishing  this  work 
he  joined  the  order  of  Redemp- 
torists  at  Baltimore,  and  was 
employed  in  their  missions  until 
1858,    when   he    united   with 
Father  Hecker  and  others  in 
founding  the  new  congregation 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.    After 
several  more  years  spent  in  the 
same  missionary  work  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  Paulist 
seminary  in  New  York,  which 
was  removed  to  Washington  in 
1889   and    established  in   the 
college  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
afiiliated  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  which  was 
opened   in  that  year.     After  the  death  of  Father 
Hecker,  December,  1888,  Father  Hewit  was  elected 
superior    general    of    the   congregation,    and    also 
held  the  office  of  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  College. 
He  published  several  works,  including  "Life  of 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Baker,  C.S.P.";  "Problems  of  the 
Age";  "The  King's  Highway";  "Light  in  Dark- 
ness," and  many  articles  in  the  Catholic  reviews. 
Besides  articles  written  for   the    reviews.   Father 
Hewit  contributed  a  paper  to  the  fii-st  International 
Catholic  Scientific  Congress  at  Paris,  another  to  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  1893,  also  one 
to  the  Congress  of  Psychology  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  has  given  several  of  the  lectures  in  the  pub- 
lic courses  in  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Pope 
Leo  Xni.,  which  was  also  conferred  by  Amherst 
College.    He  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  March  35, 
1897,"and  died  in  New  York  city,  July  3d,  following. 
WINANS,  Boss,  inventor,  was  born  at  Vernon, 
N.  J.,  in  October,  1796.    Nothing  is  told  of  his  early 
life  or  education;  but  he  became  a  farmer  and  dis- 
played inventive  talent  by  making  a  new  plow.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  me- 
chanism—more particularly  that  of  railroads.   He  in- 
vented the  friction  wheel  for  cars  and  the  outside  bear- 
ing on  axles,  now  u.sed  altogether  by  the  railways  of 
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this  country.     He  also  invented  the  eight-wheel  car 
system.    In  1830 he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
subsequently  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co., 
recognizing    his   ability,    sent    him    to    England 
under  instructions    to    study    the     railway    sys- 
tems of  that  country.     He  remained  a  year,  gaining 
information  which  proved  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Co.  but  to 
railroad  enterprise  in  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    He  constructed  the  first  locomotive  which  was 
successfully  used  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  he  invented  the  style  of  locomotive  known 
as  the  "camel  back."    He  organized  the  great  rail- 
way machine  shops  of  Baltimore,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons,  man- 
aged them  with  great  success.    Being  invited  by  the 
Russian  government  to  build  the  rolling  stock  for 
the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  railroad  iu  1843,  he 
declined  the  proposition  iu  favor  of  his  two  sons.    In 
1858  he  and  his  son,  Thomas,  constructed  the  first 
of    so-called    cigar    steamers.     In    a    circular    is- 
sued   at    this    time,   this    was  described    as  being 
wholly  of  iron,  and  the  length  "is  more  than  eleven 
times  its  breadth  of  beam,  being  sixteen  feet  broad 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long."  Others  were 
built  in  England  by  his  son,  but  they  were  not  suc- 
cessful.    j\ir.  Winans  was  an  active  Democrat  and 
in  favor  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  civil  war, 
and  in  1861  he  represented  Baltimore  in  the  extra 
session  of  the  ilaryland  legislature.     For  a  time  he 
was  imprisoned    in    Fort  McHeuiy.     He  made  a 
number  of  selections  from  the  works  of  eminent 
writers  on  scientific  topics,  and  himself  published  a 
number  of  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects.     His 
wife,   Julia,   died  May  24,   1850.     His   two   sons, 
Thomas  DeKay  and  William  L.  Winans,  inherited 
his  mechanical  genius.    He  died  in  Baltimore,  April 
11,  1877. 

LORIMER,  George  Claude,   clergyman  and 
author,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  4, 
1838.    At  the  age  of  ten  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
went  to  sea  as  cabin   boy.     After  one  voyage  he 
landed  in  London  penniless  and  soon  became  super- 
numerary in  a  theater,  being  advanced  after  a  time 
to  speaking  parts.     In  1857  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  a  theatrical  company  and  for  some  time 
was  a  member  of  a  stock  company  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
While  there  he  became  a  convert  to  Baptist  principles 
and  decided  to  leave  the  stage  and  enter  the  minis- 
try.    He  entered  Georgetown,   Ky.,  college,  where 
he  fitted  himself  for  his  calling,  and  in  1859  was  or- 
dained a  minister.     His  first  charge  was  at  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  where  he  speedily  distinguished  himself 
as  a  speaker  of  great  eloquence  and  zeal.     In  1860 
he  was  called  to  Paducah,  Ky. ;  in  1868  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
in   1870  he  was  summoned  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Shawmut  Avenue  Church,  of  Boston,  and  three  years 
later  took  charge  of  Tremout  Temple,  succe:;dmg 
Justin  D.  Fulton.    He  added  greatly  to  the  revenues 
and  membership  of  the  Temple,  his  sermons  attract- 
ing large  audiences,  and  became  a  pulpit  orator  of 
national  fame.     In  1879  he  transferred  his  services 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
shortly  after  was  made  pastor  of  Iramanuel  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city,  where  he  repeated  in  increased 
measure  the  success  which  he  had  achieved  in  Bos- 
ton.    In  1890,  his  health  failing,  Jhe  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  Immanuel  Church  and  went  abroad  for 
rest  and  recuperation.     Upon  his  return,  in  April, 
1891,  he  received  and  accepted  a  second  call  to  Tre- 
mont  Temple.    He  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  impassioned  preacher  of  his  time,  and  is  also  a 
man  of  ripe  culture,  broad  information  and  catholic 
views.     He  edited  "The  Watchman"  in  1876,  and 
he  is  the  author  of  "Under  the  Evergreens"  (1872); 
"The  Great  Conflict  "(1876);  '' Isms,  Old  and  New" 
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(1882);  "Jesus,  the  "World's  Savior"  (1884),  and 
Studies  iu  Social  Life  "  (1886).  He  was  married  to 
Belle  C.  Buford  and  has  tour  children,  one  son  and 
thi-ee  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  married. 

PHELPS,  Almira  (Hart)  liincoln,educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  July 
15,  1793,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Hinsdale) 
Hart.  She  was  descended  from  Stephen  Hart,  who  was 
deacon  of  the  first  church  of  Hartford  and  deputy 
to  the  general  court  of  Connecticut,  and  also  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Hooker,  minister  of  the  same 
church  and  founder  of  Hartford.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  seventeen  children,  and  was  a  sister  of 
the  reformer  and  educator,  Jlrs.  Emma  Willard,  by 
whom  she  was  educated.  She  began  teaching  at  an 
early  age,  first  in  her  father's  house,  and  afterward 
at  the  Sandy  Hill  (New  York)  Female  Academy. 
After  the  death  of  her  first  husband  she  was  associ- 
ated with  her  sister,  Emma  Willard,  at  the  famous 
seminary  iu  Troy,  and  in  1838  she  took  charge  of  a 
seminary  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  Her  reputation  as  a 
successful  educator  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Patapsco  Female  Institute,  of  which 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  chief -justice  of  Maryland, 
was  president,  and  upon  their  in  vitation  she  removed 
to  Ellicott  Cit3%  Md.,  iu  1841,  to  assume  charge 
of  that  institution,  which  soon  attained  a  high 
reputation.  She  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  ele- 
mentary treatises,  which  were  for  many  3'ears 
widely  used  as  text-books,  and  was  the  second  womau 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Her  publications  are: 
"Familiar  Lectures  ou  Botany"  (1839);  "Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry "  (1830),  "Botany  for  Begin- 
ners"" (1831);  "Geology  for  Beginuers"  (1833); 
"Female  Student;  or.  Fireside  Prieud "  (1833); 
"Chemistry  for  Beginners"  (1834);  "Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  "  (1835):  "Lectures  on  Chemis- 
try" (1837);  "Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners" 
(1837),  and  "Hours  With  My  Pupils"  (1869).  She 
also  wrote  the  tales:  "Caroline  Westerly  (1833); 
"  Ida  Normau  "  (1850),  and  "  Cliristian  Household  " 
(1860),  and  edited  "  Our  Country  in  Its  Relation  to 
the  Past,  Present  and  Futuie"  (1868),  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cliristian  and  sanitaiy  commissions.  In  1817 
she  was  married  to  Simeon  Lincoln,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  died  in  1823,  and  in  1831  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Judge  John  Phelps,  of  Vermont.  She  was 
the  mother  of  three  daughters  and  one  son,  Charles 
E.  Phelps,  who  commanded  ii  Maryland  regiment 
in  the  civil  war,  served  two  terms  in  congress,  and 
was  twice  elected  judge.  She  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  July  15,  1884. 

PHEIiPS,  Charles  Edward,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Guilford,  Vt.,  May  1,  1833,  son  of  John  and  Al- 
mira Hart  (Lincoln)  Phelps.  He  is  descended  in  the 
eighth  generation  from  William  Phelps,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1630.  He 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Pennsylvania  in  1838, 
and  to  Mar^'land  in  1841.  He  wiis  educated  in  pri- 
vate schools,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1853.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Robert  J. 
Brent,  in  Baltimore,  Aid.,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  After  traveling  abroad  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  JIaryland  guard,  becoming 
captain  of  a  company,  and  afterwards  major.  In 
1860  he  was  elected  to  the  reform  city  cotincil.  In 
August,  1863,  he  accepted  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  7th  Maryland  volunteers  (Federal),  and  soon 
afterward  became  colonel.  He  wjis  severely  wounded 
at  Laurel  hill  while  temporarily  commanding  a  di- 
vision of  the  5th  army  corps,  during  which  he  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  was  captured.  He 
received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
and  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  for  gallant  con- 


duct In  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania.  He  was  elected 
to  congress  in  1864,  and  served  on  the  committees 
on  naval  affairs  and  on  the  militia.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1866,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions. He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Balti- 
more, and  in  1876  was  president  of  the  board.  Dur- 
ing the  strike-riots  of  1877  he  served  as  colonel  of 
the  8th  Maryland  regiment.  In  1883  he  was  elected 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore, 
as  the  result  of  an  independent  movement,  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  1897,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic, 
Republican  and  Prohibition  parties,  and  re-elected 
without  opposition.  In  1868  he  was  married  to 
Martha,  daughter  of  William  Woodward,  of  Balti- 
more, by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  is  a  law  professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  is  the  author  of  "  Phelps's  Juridical  Equity" 
and  of  "  Falstaff  and  Equity." 

COMSTOCK,  Charles  Carter,  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Sullivan,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  March  5, 
1818,  son  of  William  and  Ruth  (Crane)  Comstock.  He 
acquired  his  educatiouinthe  public  schools  during  the 
winter  months  and  helped  his  father  on  the  farm  in 
summer  until  his  eighteenth  year.  He  then  induced 
his  father  to  sell  the  farm  of 
100  acres  for  $3,300  and  buy 
another  of  280  acres  with  fii-st- 
class  improvements  for  15,000. 
Through  his  help  and  good 
management  the  farm  had  al- 
most doubled  in  value  when 
the  son  attained  his  majority. 
In  1843  he  became  interested  in 
lumbering  and  soon  owned  sev- 
eral mills.  His  family  removed 
to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 
1853,  when  the  population  of 
that  city  was  about  4,000,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  lumbering 
business,  forming  a  partner- 
ship, the  firm  being  known  as 
E.  F.  Ward  &  Co.  They  took 
to  Grand  Rapids  the  first  ma- 
chinery ever  used  there  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  window- 
sashes,  frames  and  blinds.  Iu 
1857  he  purchased  the  furniture  factory  of  E.  and  S.  A. 
AVinchester.  The  financial  revulsions  of  that  j'ear  em- 
barrassed him,  but  with  persistent  determination  he 
rallied  and  during  the  next  four  years  paid  his  debts 
in  full  and  was  once  more  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
business.  Having  sold  his  interest  in  this  firm  in 
1866,  he  built  a  large  brick  factorj'  at  the  corner  of 
Canal  and  Newberry  streets,  stocking  it  with  new 
and  improved  niachinerj',  and  making  it  the  largest 
wooden-ware  factory  at  that  time  in  the  country, 
consuming,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
annually.  In  1863-64  he  was  ma3'or  of  Grand  Rapids, 
in  1870  was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  in  1873  was  nominated  for  congress 
by  the  People's  party.  While  mayor  he  was  active  in 
matters  of  public  improvements  and  was  one  of  the 
early  advisers  in  the  effort  to  perfect  the  system  pf 
water-works.  In  1878  he  was  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress on  the  Greenback  ticket, and  in  1884  was  elected 
representative  for  the  5th  Michigan  district  for  con- 
gress on  what  was  termed  the  fusion  ticket — Demo- 
cratic and  Greenback.  He  was  prominent  in  organ- 
izing the  Grand  Rapids  Chair  Co.,  Incorporated,  in 
1873,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his  death.  He 
built  the  North  Park  Street  railway  and  pavilion  in 
1890,  expending  nearly  $100,000  for  that  purpose. 
Comstock  park,  of  ninety-nine  acres,  upon  which 
the  state  fair  is  held  annually,  was  given  by  him  to 
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the  West  Michigan  Fail-  Association.  Through  his 
enterprise  the  Michigan  Soldiers'  Home  was  located 
on  its  present  site  in  Grand  Kapids.  He  was  mar- 
ried twice:  in  1840,  to  Mary  Winchester,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children;  and  in  1865,  to  Cornelia  Davis, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children.  He  died  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Feb.  20,1900. 

CONWAY,  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  (Sarah  G. 
Crocker),  actress,  was  born  at  Ridgefleld,  Conn., 
in  1834,  daughter  of  an  Episcopal  minister  of  that 
town.  When  she  was  an  infant  her  family  removed 
to  New  York,  where  she  received  her  education, 
and  also  formed  a  taste  for  the  stage,  with  which  her 
sister  was  already  connected.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  entered  the  profession,  making  her  debut  in  a 
small  theatre  in  Brooklyn.  From  there  she  went  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  which  John  E.  Owens  was  manager,  mak- 
ing her  first  appearance  tbere  in  1849.  In  1850  she 
joined  the  company  at  Purdy's  National  Theatre, 
Chatham  street,  New  York,  where  she  played  one 
season,  when  she  met  Mr.  Conway,  and  was  married 
to  him,  while  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Theatre.  In  1853  Mrs.  Conway  joined  J.  W. 
Wallack's  company,  in  which  she  succeeded  Laura 
Keene  as  leading  lady.  This  company,  at  the  time 
one  of  the  finest  ever  brought  together  in  New  York, 
Included  James  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  Lester  Wal- 
lack,  John  Wyott,  F.  Chip- 
pendale, William  R.  Blake 
and  Mrs.. Hill.  Mis.  Conway 
distinguished  herself  in  the 
part  of  Beatrice  in  "  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  and 
during  the  season  became  a 
great  favorite  among  audi- 
ences with  critical  ideas  at 
Wallack's  Theatre.  From 
New  York  she  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  William 
Wlieatley  had  leased  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  and 
where  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conway  were  engaged,  in 
company  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  John 
D  rew, Mrs.  Charles  Richards, 
George  Boniface  and  other 
prominent  actors.  During  the  next  season  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conway  were  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  from  that  time,  for  the  ne.\t  ten  years, 
they  traveled  through  the  country  as  stars,  being  con- 
sidered by  managers  among  the  most  remunerative 
actors  at  that  time  before  the  public.  In  18G4  they  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  and  took  the  management  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  where  they  became  at  length  very  suc- 
cessful, and  accumulated  a  fortune.  Her  sister,  men- 
tioned above,  was  Elizabeth,  born  in  Stamford,- 
Conn.,  March  12,  1830,  who  was  married  to  David 
P  Bowers,  March  4,  1847.  She  became  popular  at 
the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  where  she 
remained  until  her  husband's  death  in  June,  1857. 
Subsequently  she  leased  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Music.  Mrs.  Conway  played  for  two  seasons  in  Eng- 
land, and  returning  in  1868,  acted  for  a  few  seasons  in 
New  York,  when  she  retired  from  the  stage.  In 
1866  she  organized  a  dramatic  company,  which 
visited  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  plaved  her  old  and  favorite  characters. 
Mrs.  Conway  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  April  38,1874. 
DtTNLOP,  James,  jurist  and  author,  was  born 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  m  1795,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Sarah  Bella  (Chambers)  Dunlop.  His  grandfather 
was  James  Dunlop,  who  was  present  as  a  colonel  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine;  his  great-grandfather  was 
Benjamin  Dunlop,  who  came  from  Antrim,  Ireland, 
about  1726,  and  was  the  founder  of  Chambersburg. 


James  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813;  studied  law 
with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Chambersburg.  He  practiced  his  profession  with 
success;  but  finding  the  emoluments  of  a  country 
lawyer  too  small  for  his  ambition,  lie  engaged  in 
commercial  enterprises,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
edge-tools.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate when  he  prepared  his  paper  on  the  boundary 
question,  and  in  1838  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  learning  and  ability  he  dis- 
played in  the  debates.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  until  the  spoliation  of  the  United 
States  Bank  by  Jackson,  when  he  became  a  Republi- 
can. He  was  esteemed  at  college  as  "  a  wit,  with  a 
vein  of  satire,  yet  always  amiable,"  and  he  left  a 
curious  memento  of  this  phase  of  his  character  in  a 
sixteen-page  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Forensic  Tour  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  Hon.  John  Philip  Refalo. 
Sergeant-at-Law  of  Grey's  Inn,  London,  in  a  Series 
of  Sixteen  Lettei's  to  His  Friend  in  Liverpool,"  in 
which  he  lampooned  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
members  of  the  supreme  bench  of  that  day.  He  pre- 
pared and  published  a  digest  of  the  ' '  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1700-1853,  Chronologically  Arranged,  With 
Notes  and  References  to  All  the  Decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Giving  Construction 
to  Said  Laws,  With  a  Copious  Index  "  (3d  ed. ,  Phila- 
delphia, 1858).  This  work  was  very  highly  com- 
mended by  Hon.  Judges  Rogers,  Grier,  Coulter  and 
others;  he  also  published  a  "  Digest  of  the  General 
Laws  of  the  United  States"  and  "Memoir  on  the 
Controversy  Between  William  Peun  and  Lord  Balti- 
more, Respecting  the  Boundaries  of  Penns3'lvania 
and  Maiyland  "  (in  "  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Memoirs,"  Vol.  I.).  He  died  wliile  visiting  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  9,  1856. 

MUBBAY,  William  Vans,  statesman,  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  in  1762.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  upon  its  comple- 
tion, in  1783,  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  law.  He  took  up  his  studies  in  -the  Tem- 
ple, where  he  remained  tliree  years.  Returning  to 
America  in  1786,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  native  state,  and  was,  elected  a 
member  of  its  legislature.  Isi  1791  he  was  elected 
to  congress  by  the  Federalists,  and  served  until 
1797,  bearing  "a  prominent  part  in  the  legislation 
of  the  period,  and  displaying  a  combination  of  eru- 
dition, eloquence,  wit,  judgment  and  skill  in  debate 
seldom  surpassed.  Washington  appointed  him  min- 
ister to  the  Netherlands  in  1797,  and  in  1799  Pres. 
Adams  made  him  envoy  to  France.  Although  as- 
sociated in  the  latter  mission  with  Oliver  Ellsworth 
and  William  R.  Davie,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Murray  that  the  impending  dithculties 
between  France  and  the  United  States  were  dis- 
pelled, and  the  convention  finally  signed  at  Paris, 
Sept.  30,  1800.  He  was  then  returned  to  his  former 
post  at  tlie  Hague,  where  he  remained  until  Decem- 
ber, 1801.  A  pamphlet  published  by  him.  entitled 
"The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States," 
gained  much  commendation.  He  died  in  the  town 
of  his  birth,  Dec.  11,  1803. 

WOOD,  Jethro,  inventor,  was  born  at  Dartmouth, 
Bristol  CO.,  Mass.,  March  16,  1774,  only  son  of  John 
aud  Dinah  (Hussey)  Wood,  who  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  H  was  born  in  comparative 
affluence,  and  received  a  good  education.  From  an 
early  age  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  discovery 
of  a  new  form  of  plow,  and  he  experimented  a  long 
while  by  carving  wood  and  raw  potatoes  to  get 
what  h(j  tliought  the  exact  curve.  He  was  residing  at 
Scipio,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  when  he  took 
out  his  first  patent.  Although  a  decided  improve- 
ment, the  plow  was  not  entirely  satisfactorj',  and  on 
Sept  1,  1819,  he  obtained  another  patent  consisting 
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of  au  improved  mold-board  aud  a  cast-irou  standard 
for  couuecting  it  with  the  wooden  beam.  The  entire 
substitution  of  cast  iron  for  wrought  iron  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  hostility  to  the  original  Wood  plow ;  but 
after  a  severe  test  its  advantages  and  general  super- 
iority were  acknowledged.  This  was  the  first  plow  in 
wliichthe  parts  most  exposed  towear  could  be  renewed 
in  the  field  by  the  substitution  of  cast  pieces.  Wood 
continued  to  manufacture  and  sell  his  plows  until  his 
death,  the  patent  being  renewed  in  1833  for  fourteen 
more  years.  His  son,  Benjamin,  succeeded  to  the 
business,  which  was  considerably  interfered  with  by 
the  infringements  of  rival  manufacturers  until  the 
validity  of  the  patent  was  tested  in  the  courts  in 
1845.  After  three  days'  trial  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered that  the  improvements  were  due  to  Jethro 
Wood,  aud  that  all  manufacturer  must  pay  his  heirs 
for  the  privilege  of  making  these  plows.  Jethro  Wood 
was  married,  Jan.  1,  1793,  at  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  to 
Sylvia  Rowland,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters.    He  died  about  1840. 

DORSEY,  Anna  Hanson,  author,  was  born  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  Dec.  13, 1815,  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  McKenney,  one  of  the  first  chaplains  in  the 
navy.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  Nicholas  Lingan, 
a  kinsman  of  Charles  Carroll,  was  the  first  man  to 
issue  manumission  papers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  1837  Miss  SIcKenney  was  married  to  Lo- 
renzo Dorsey,  a  son  of  Judge  Owen  Dorsey,  of  Balti- 
more. After  her  marriage  she  was  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  devoted  lier  talents  almost 
exclusively  to  the  writing  of  Roman  Catholic  stories. 
Her  first  story  was  a  delightfully  delicate  and  ten- 
der one,  entitled,  "  The  Student  of  Blenheim  For- 
est," and  her  "  Coaina;  The  Rose  of  the  Algon- 
quius,"  notable  for  its  spirit  of  purity  and  devotion, 
was  twice  dramatized,  and  was  translated  into  the 
German  and  Hindu  languages.  Her  pen  was  very 
fluent,  and  her  published  works  are  voluminous. 
Her  only  son  entered  the  Federal  army  and  was 
mortally  wounded  while  planting  tlie  colors  on  the 
ramparts  at  Fort  Hell.  Mi-s.  Dorsey  contributed  to 
the  literatui-e  of  the  civil  war  two  ballads:  "They're 
Coming,  Grandad  ! "  aud  "  Men  of  the  Land."  Her 
writings  brought  her  the  friendship  and  commenda- 
tion of  many  prominent  Catholics,  in  England  and 
Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  .  Pope  Leo  twice  sent 
her  his  blessing,  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
conferred  upon  her  the  Laetare  medal.  Some  of  her 
publications  are:  "The  Student  of  Blenheim  For- 
est" (1847);  "  Flowei-s  ofLoveand  Memory  "(1849); 
"Guy,  the  Leper"  (1850);  '' Woodreve  Manor" 
(1852);  "May  Brook"  (1856);  "'The  Oriental  Pearl" 
(1857);  "Coaina:  The  Rose  of  the  Algonquins  "(1868); 
"Mona,  the  Vestal"  (1869);  "The  Old  Gray  Ros- 
arv"  (1870);  "Tangled  Paths"  (1879);  "-The  Old 
House  at  Glenarra"  (1886);  "  Palms"(1887);  "Warp 
and  Woof"  (1887);  "A  Brave  Girl";  "  Zoe's  Daugh- 
ter," and  many  others.  She  spent  the  last  years  of 
her  life  at  Washington  with  her  children,  and  died 
there  Dec.  26,  1896. 

HTTSSEY,  Obed,  inventor,  was  born  in  New 
England  in  the  year  1791  of  Nantucket  Quaker  stock. 
His  youth,  like  that  of  most  Nantucket  boys,  was 
spent  partly  at  sea.  He  was  educated,  cultured  and 
refined;  he  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  writer  of 
both  poetry  and  prose,  and  withal  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  He  was  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic and  a  skillful  draftsman.  He  invented  a 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes,  a 
mill  for  crushing  cane,  an  artificial-ice  machine,  a 
steam  plow  and  many  other  devices  and  machines. 
His  most  successful  invention,  however,  was  a  mow- 
ing and  reaping  machine,  having  for  the  first  time  a 
raker's  stand,  a  hinged  and  removable  platform,  a 
jointed  bar  and  a  reciprocating  saw-toothed  cutter 
sliding  within  double  guard    fingers,    the  guards 


forming  double  bearings  above  and  below  the  saw, 
whereby  tlie  cutting  was  made  sure  whether  with  a 
sharp  or  dtdl  edge,  aud  at  the  sitme  time  acting  as  a 
protection  to  the  saw.     The  first  public  trial  of  Ids 
machine  was  made  July  3,  1833,  near  Carthage,  O., 
before  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  W!is  entire!}'  successful.     He  obtained  his  first 
patent  Dec.   31,    1833.     He   begau  manufacturing 
these  machines  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  the  following 
year  introtUiced  them  in  Illinois,   New  York  and 
Missouri.     In   1836  he  was  invited  to  exhibit  his 
reaper  before  tlie  ^Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
which  reported  that  "It  may  justly  be  denominated 
perfect,  as  it  cuts  every  spear  of  grain,  collects  it  in 
bunches  of    proper  size   for  sheaves,    and  lays  it 
straight  and  even  for  the  binders."    He  then  located 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  devoted  all  his  time  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  his  reapers.  Meanwhile, 
competition  sprang  up,  and  the  originality  of  the  in- 
vention was  claimed  by  C.  H.  McCormick  (q.  v.). 
Ill  a  suit  for  infringement  of  patent  McCormick  set 
up  the  defense  of  prior  invention;  but  the  courts 
decided  against  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  settle  with 
Hussey.    Subsequently  the  question  was  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  patent  office  when  McCormick 
applied  for  an  extension,  and  the  foUowjng  official 
letter  embodies  the  conclusion  arrived  at:  "Patent 
Office,  Jan.  32,  1848. — Sir:  Incompliance  with  your 
requisition,  I  have  examined 
the  patent  of  Cyrus  H.  JIcCoi- 
mick,  dated  3ist  June,   1834, 
and  found  that   the   principal 
features  embraced  in  said  pat- 
ent, viz.:  the  cutting-knife  and 
mode  of  operating  it,  the  fin- 
gers to  guide  the  grain  aud  the 
revolving  rack  for  gathering 
ihe  grain,  were  not  new  at  the 
time  of  granting  said  letters 
patent.    The  knife,  fingers  and 
general  arrangement  and  oper- 
ation of  the  cutting  apparatus 
were  found  in  the  reaping  ma- 
chine of  O.  Hussey,  patented 
Dec.  31st,  1833.     The  revolv- 
ing rack  presents  novelty  chiefly 
in  form,  as  its  operation  is  simi- 
lar to  the  revolving  frame  of 
James  Ten  Eyck,  patented  3d  November,  1835.     Re- 
spectfully submitted,  Charles  G.  Page,  Examiner.  To 
Hon. Edmund  Burke, Com'rof  Patents."  On  Aug.l7, 
1847,  Ilussey  received  a  patent  for  au  improvement  in 
his  cutting  apparatus.  This  consisted  in  opening  the 
rearmost  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  guard  fin- 
gers, permitting  the  shreds  of  grass  to  escape,  and  was 
considered  so  valuable  that  Ihe  patent  was  sold  for 
$300,000  when  it  had  only  two  years  more  to  run. 
The  Hussey  cutting  apparatus  was  revolutionary  in 
the  history  of  harve.sting  machines.     A  reaping  ma- 
chine had  been  invented   by  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  of 
Scotland,  in  1826,  which  delivered  the  grain  to  the 
ground  automatically,  and  which  had  been  success- 
fully used  in  England  from  the  year  1827;  but  Hus- 
sey's  device  for  cutting  the  grain  involved  a  new 
principle,  and   was  entirely   different   from   every 
previous  cutter,  aud  from  "its  appearance  dates  the 
success  of  the  reaping  machine.     It  was  adopted  by 
all  manufacturers  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent, 
which  was  not  reuev>-ed,  and  it  continues  to  be  used 
to  this  day  practically  as  Hussey  made  it.     McCor- 
mick himself  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  Hussey 
cutter  for  his  machines.     During  the  official  tests  at 
the  exhibition  of  leaping  machines  in  England  in 
1851,  Hussey  being  absent,  his  machine  was  not 
properly  operated,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  the  McCormick  reaper;  but  upon  Hussey's  arrival 
further  tests  were  demanded,  and  at  a  later  trial  the 
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jury  decided  in  favor  of  Hussey's  machine  in  every 
one  of  the  points  considered.  His  sympathetic 
nature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  lost  his  life  while 
getting  a  drink  of  water  for  a  crying  child,  a  total 
stranger.  He  was  journeying  from  Baltimore  to 
New  England  "with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  1859, 
and  when  stepping  upon  the  car  the  train  started 
and  he  was  thrown  and  killed. 

PAIiMEBi,  Thomas  Witherell,  senator,  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  25, 1830,  sou  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  A.  (Witherell)  Palmer.  He  attended  pri- 
vate schools,  studied  at  an  academy  at  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  and  entered  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  by  failing 
health  towards  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year.  Go- 
ing abroad,  he  traveled  through  Spain  on  foot;  went 
from  there  to  South  America,  and  returned  home  by 
way  of  New  Orleans.  He  became  clerk  of  a  trans- 
portation company  operating  between  Green  Bay 
and  Strong's  Landing,  Wis. ;  after  eighteen  montlis 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Appleton, 
Wis. ,  returning  to  Detroit  about  a  year  later.  In 
1853  he  commenced  operations  in  real  estate,  two 
years  later  forming  a  partnership  with  Charles  Mer- 
rill, which  contiuued  until  the  latter's  death  in  1872. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  estimates  from  the  city  at  large,  and  in  1878  was 
made  state  senator,  introducing  a  bill  which  created 
the  Girls'  Reform  School,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  E.  W. 
Cottrell,  securing  the  passage 
of  his  bill  providing  for  a  boule- 
vard about  the  city  of  Detroit. 
He  was  chairman  of  tlie  cau- 
cuswhich  nominated  Zachariah 
Cliandler  for  the  IT.  S.  senate, 
and  in  1883  was  himself  elected 
U.S. senator,  to  succeed  Thomas 
W.  Ferry,  serving  the  full  term 
of  six  years,  and  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  committees  on 
post-offices  and  post  roads,  edu- 
cation, labor,  fisheries,  agricul- 
ture, and  rivers  and  harbors; 
was  also  president  of  the  water- 
ways convention  held  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  in  August,  1887.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  byPres. 
Harrison  minister  to  Spain,  but  resigned  after  one 
year's  service,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
commissioner-at- large  for  the  Columbian  exposition, 
and  was  elected  by  acclamation  president  of  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  Palmer  is  an  able  debater  and  force- 
ful speaker,  his  public  utterances  showing  sound 
judgment  and  great  vigor  of  thought.  He  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  financial  and  business  enter- 
prises, having  been  stockholder  or  director  in  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank;  the  Wayne 
County  Savings  Bank;  the  Security  .and  Safe  De- 
posit Co.  of  Detroit;  the  Detroit  Steam  Navigation 
Co. ;  the  Michigan  Lake  Navigation  Co. ;  the  Fron- 
tier Iron  Works;  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.;  president  of  the  Preston  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  and  of  the  Percheron  Navigation  Co.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  suggested 
the  soldiers'  monument  of  Detroit,  and  became  sec- 
retary of  the  organization  that  secured  its  erection. 
In  1893  he  donated  130  acres  of  land  to  the  city  for 
a  park,  later  named  for  him.  Mr.  Palmer  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.  16,  1855,  to  Elizabeth  P.,  daughter  of 
Charles  Merrill,  of  Detroit.  They  have  no  children 
of  their  own,  but  have  adopted  three. 

COOPEB,  Daniel  C,  pioneer  and  surveyor,  was 
born  at  Long  Hill,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20,  1773. 
Attracted  by  the  prospect  of  making  some  profitable 
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land  speculations,  he  removed  to  Ohio  at  an  early 
age.  In  1795  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Dayton, 
O.,  was  selected  by  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor 
of  the  territory;  Jonathan  Dayton,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman; Gen.  James  Wilkinson  and  Israel  Lud- 
low, and  they  contracted  for  the  purchase  and  settle- 
ment of  the  land  known  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
ranges,  between  the  Mad  and  Little  Miami  rivers, 
from  John  C.  Symmes,  who  had  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  government  in  1788.  Cooper  and  other 
surveyors  were  employed  to  run  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  purchase,  and  on  Nov.  4,  1795,  the  town 
was  laid  out,  and  was  named  Dayton,  after  Jonathan 
Dayton,  who  is  mentioned  above.  Symmes  found  him- 
self unable  to  complete  his  payments,  and  the  land 
accordingly  reverted  to  the  government.  Subse- 
quently Cooper  became  the  proprietor  of  the  town 
location,  and  he  laid  it  out  again  on  a  grand  and 
liberal  scale.  To  encourage  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  he  donated  lots  to  mechanics  and  erected  mills 
and  otherwise  fostered  the  growth  of  the  town.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  lesislature.  He  died  at 
Dayton,  O.,  July  13,  1818. 

AKENS,  Franz  Xavier,  musician,  was  born  at 
Neef,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Oct.  20,  1856.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  began  taking  his  father's  place  as  church 
organist,  and  for  some  time  held  the  position  of  solo- 
ist in  the  choir.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1866,  he  was  appointed  organist  and  chorister  in  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  and  three  j'ears  later  entered  a 
Wisconsin  normal  scliool  to  study  music.  He  entered 
the  School  of  Music  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.;  went  to 
Munich  for  two  years  in  1887,  and  then  entered 
the  Ro3'al  Conservatory  of  JIusic,  Dresden,  to  take 
up  composition  and  conducting,  graduating  there  in 
1884  with  the  diploma  of  honor,  the  highest  award 
ffiven.  Returning,  he  was  made  conductor  of  a 
German  singing  society,  and  also  of  tlie  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  Cleveland,  O.  From  1^89  to 
1892  he  took  a  special  course  in  vocal  studies  in  Ber- 
lin. Meanwhile,  he  gave  a  series  of  orchestral  con- 
certs in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  presenting 
for  the  first  time  to  European  audiences  a  programme 
devoted  entirely  to  the  works  of  prominent  Ameri- 
can composers,  such  as  MacDowell,  Paiue,  Chad- 
wick,  Herbert,  Van  der  Stncken,  Shelley'  and  others. 
In  1892  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Indianapolis 
May  nuisical  festivals,  a  position  he  held  for  four 
years,  duriug  which  he  was  appointed  president  and 
principal  of  the  vocal  department  in  the  newly- 
foimded  School  of  Music  in  that  city.  He  went  to 
New  York  city  in  1897;  became  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Jlanuscript  Society;  in  1900  he  organized 
the  People's  Symphony  Concert,  of  which  he  is  the 
conductoi',  and  teaches  singing  for  concert  and  the 
opera.  Mr.  Arens  has  composed  a  symphonic  fan- 
tasie,  a  string  quartet,  a  Latin  mass,  a  cantata  for 
male  chorus,  tenor  solo  and  orchestra,  and  numerous 
sacred  and  secular  quartets  and  songs.  He  was 
married  at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  May  20,  1885,  to  Emma 
L.,  daughter  of  John  Huegel,  of  Canal  Dover,  O. 

CONANT,Roger,  pioneer, was  born  in  Budleigh, 
Devonshire  CO. .  England,  in  April,  1591.  He  arrived 
in  Plymouth,  Slass,,  in  1623,  and  two  years  later  re-, 
moved  to  Nantasket,  occupying  the  house  that  had 
been  built  by  Miles  Standish  a  year  or  two  previous- 
ly. He  removed  to  Cape  Ann  shortly  afterwards, 
where  he  organized  the  first  Puritan  church.  He 
was  the  overseer  or  agent  of  a  small  colony  of  set 
tiers  that  had  been  sent  out  from  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, of  which  Rev.  John  White,  the  minister  of  that 
place,  was  the  moving  spirit.  The  experiment  at 
Cape  Ann  was  not  a  success;  most  of  the  people 
were  sent  back  to  England,  and  Conaut,  White  and 
some  of  their  associates  removed  to  Naumkeag,  or 
Nahumkeik,  in  1626,  where,  it  is  said,  he  erected  the 
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first  house.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  new  lo- 
cation to  send  for  more  colonists  and  cattle,  and  on 
March  4,  1628,  a  patent  was  procured  from  the  New 
England  Company,  granting  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell, 
Sir  John  Young,  Thomas  Southcote,  John  Hum- 
phrey, John  Endicott  and  Simon  Whitcomb  a  tract 
of  land  from  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  river 
to  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack.  In  May, 
1632,  Conant  was  chosen  one  of  a  committee  to  con- 
fer on  tbe  subject  of  raising  a  general  stock  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  in  1636  he  was  appointed  to"  ex- 
amine and  mark  all  the  Salem  canoes.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  first  court  held  in  1634,  and  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  quarterly  court  in  w^hat  af- 
terwards became  Essex  county,  in  1637.  The  name 
of  the  settlement  was  changed  to  Salem  in  1629,  a 
name,  according  to  Mather,  of  Hebrew  origin,  mean- 
ing "peace."  Conant's  son,  also  named  Roger,  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Salem,  and  in  conse- 
quence received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  in  1640. 
Roger  Conant  died  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1679. 
HEWITT,  John  Henry,  poet  and  journalist, 
was  born  in  New  York,  July  11,  1801.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  musician,  and  afterwards  became  proficient 
in  the  art,  which  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  In  1818  he  entered  West  Point,  but  was 
not  graduated,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the  com- 
mandant. While  there  he  wrote  the  words  and 
music  of  "The  Minstrel's  Return  from  the  War," 
which  became  one  of  the  most  admired  ballads  of 
the  day.  Removing  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1825,  he 
began  his  literary  and  musical  career  by  contributing 
to  various  papers  and  composing  songs  and  ballads, 
and  became  identified  with  several  literary  ventures, 
such  as  the  "Emerald,"  the  "Minerva"  and  the 
"Saturday  Visitor."  lu  competition  with  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  for  a  prize  for  the  best  poem,  the 
award  was  given  to  Hewitt  for  his  "  Song  of  the 
Winds."  Poe's  poem  was  "  The  Coliseum."  Hew- 
itt composed  the  m\isic  to  which  his  verses  were 
.  set,  and  has  been  called  the  "  Father  of  American 
Ballad  Poetry."  He  also  wrote  the  oratorio,  "  Jeph- 
tha's  Daughter";  "Flora's  Festival";  "The  Sea- 
sons." and  "The  Fairy  Bridal";  the  melodrama, 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle  ";  "  the  military  opera,  "  Vivan- 
diere";  the  comedy,  "The  Governess,"  and  the  al- 
legorical drama,  "Washington."  A  volume  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1838,  and  a  more  complete 
collection  appeared  in  1877,  under  the  name  "  Shad- 
ows on  the  Wall."  The  creations  of  his  mind  were 
pure  and  simple.  He  sang  of  love  and  patriotism  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  people.  Often  he  de- 
scended from  his  serious  strain,  and,  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Jenks,  wrote  for  the  rural  press  verses  on 
everj'-.day  topics.  Some  of  his  most  admired  songs 
were  published  under  the  name  of  "Eugene  Ray- 
mond." He  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Estelle 
Mangin,  wlio  died  in  1860,  leaving  seven  children. 
His  second  wife  was  Alethia  Smith,  who  survived 
him.     He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md..  Oct.  7,  1890.     ' 

WILDEY,  Thomas,  a  founder  of  the  order  of 
Odd  Fellows  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Jan.  15,  1782.  He  was  a  coach- 
spring  maker  by  trade.  In  1817  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  England,  and  in  1819  he  published  a  notice  call- 
ing for  a  meeting  of  such  Odd  Fellows  as  might  be  in 
Baltimore.  On  April  13th  flv-e  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  Wilde}',  held  a  preliminary  raeetincr,  and 
on  April  26,  1819,  the  Washington  lodge,  No.^1,  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United 
States  was  organized.  It  gradually  grew  in  favor, 
and  when  he  had  retired  from  office  as  grand  sire 
in  1833  he  had  instituted  four  lodges  in  Maryland, 
had  organized  the  grand  lodge  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  originated  the  Patriarchal 


order.  '  He  had  also  extended  the  institution  to 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Delaware  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  he  saw  them  all  united  under  their 
present  grand  lodge  of  the  United  States.  In  1826 
Wildey  visited  England  and  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  Manchester  Unity,  giving  the  new  order  inde- 
pendence, character  and  power.  He  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Oct.  19,  1861,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  that  city  in  1865. 

TECTJMSEH,  Shawnee  chief,  was  born  near  the 
junction  of  the  Miami  and  Mad  rivers,  Ohio,  about 
1768.  His  father,  Pukusheno,  was  killed  in  his 
childhood.  He  was  the  uncompromising  foe  of  tbe 
■whites,  but  had  a  creditable  aversion  to  the  Indian 
practice  of  torturing  and  burning  captives.  He 
bore  a  part  in  the  warfare  which  preceded  Wayne's 
treaty,  made  at  Greenville,  in  August,  1795,  ceding 
the  laud  thereabouts  to  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later  he  elaborated  his  vast  plan  for  the  imion 
of  all  the  Indians  to  resist  American  aggression. 
With  his  brother,  Elskwatawa,  "the  prophet" 
(1771-1834),  he  visited  the  tribes  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf,  and  by  Jlay,  1807,  gathered  700  braves  in 
a  camp  near  Greenville.  In  August,  1810,  in  a  con- 
ference with  William  H.  Hariison,  then  governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  he  avowed  his  plan,  denied 
the  equity  or  binding  force  of  the  treaties,  and  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the 
ceded  lands.  After  another 
council,  in  .July  1811,  Harri- 
son wrote  to  Wasliinglon  that 
if  he  were  further  from  the 
whites  Tecumseh  might  "  be 
the  founder  of  an  empire  that 
would  rival  in  glory  Mexico 
or  Peru."  For  the  attainment 
of  such  an  end,  however,  not 
only  a  great  leader  was  neces- 
sary, but  men  capable  of 
being  led.  The  scheme  was 
brought  to  naught  by  Harri- 
son's victory  at  Tippecanoe, 
won  Oct.  29,  1811,  while  the 
chief  was  carrying  on  his  pro- 
paganda in  the  South.  In 
June,  1812,  he  joined  the 
British  in  Canada,  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Raisin  river, 
was  presentat  Hull's  surrender.and  was  commissioned 
brigadier.  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  Jlay,  1813, 
he  led  2,000  warriors,  stopped  the  massacre  of  pris- 
oners, aud  showed  a  nobler  mind  than  Gen.  Proctor, 
whom  he  told  to  "go  and  put  on  petticoats."  He 
lost  faith  in  the  British  before  Perry's  victory  of 
Sept.  10th,  and  was  prevented  from  leaving  them  only 
by  his  fidelity  to  the  allies  whom  he  had  enlisted. 
Before  the  battle  of  the  Thames  he  laid  aside  his 
uniform,  put  on  his  Indian  costume,  and  predicted 
his  death.  This  battle  was  won  for  the  Americans, 
Oct.  5,  1813,  bj'  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  may 
have  killed  Tecumseh;  but  this  is  uncertain.  A 
Canadian  historian  ascribes  to  him  and  his  followers 
the  preservation  of  Canada,  and  his  biographers 
credit  him  with  all  the  savage  virtues  and  some  of 
the  civilized  ones — temperance,  chastity,  humanity. 
His  eloquence  transcended  Indian  models;  the  inter- 
preters said  they  could  uot  translate  his  impassioned 
harangues.  His  manners  were  impressive,  his  spirit 
lofty  and  unbending.  "  You  are  Proctor,  I  am 
Tecumseh,"  he  said  to  his  English  colleague;  and  to 
Harrison,  who  asked  him  to  sit  near  his  "father": 
"The  sun  is  my  father,  the  earth  my  mother." 
Though  he  labored  for  an  impossible  cause  against 
manifest  destiny,  the  splendor  of  his  scheme  showed 
the  greatness  of  his  mind.  His  "  Life,"  with  thatof 
his  brother,  the  prophet,  was  written  by  B.  Drake 
(1841),  and  by  E.  Eggleston  and  L.  E.  Seelye  (1878). 
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PATTERSON,  James  Willis,  educator  and 
senator,  was  born  at  Henoiker,  N.  H.,  July  2,  1823," 
son  of  William  and  Frances  Mary  (Shepard )  Patter- 
son. Alexander  Patterson,  tbe  first  American  an- 
cestor, was  bom  at  Bush  Mills,  Ireland,  in  1714,  and, 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  settled  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Arbuckle, 
and  their  son,  Joseph,  became  a  soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of  White  Plains. 
The  latter  was  married  to  Susannah  Duncan,  who  be- 
came the  grandmother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
William  Patterson  (b.  1784;  d.  1863),  was  a  farmer 
and  a  militia  captain;  "  an  active,  energetic  man,  and 
highly  respected."  His  wife,  Frances  Mary(b.  1795; 
d.  1858),  was  the  daugliter  of  Jane  (Blair)  Shepard. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  Henaiker  Academy 
and  at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1848.  Upon  graduation  be  at  once  commenced 
to  teach  in  the  academy  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and 
continued  there  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1854,  and  to 
that  of  astronomy  and  meteorology  in  1859,  in  which 
capacity  he  remained  until  1865.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  professor  he  found  work  in  the  cause  of 
education  outside,  teaching  and  lecturing  in  teachers' 
institutes  as  early  as  1854,  and  serving  as  school  com- 
missioner of  Grafton  county 
and  as  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education (1858-62). 
He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1862,  and 
was  elected  a  representative 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the 
38th  congress  (1863-65),  serv- 
ing on  tbe  committee  on  ex- 
penditures in  the  treasury 
department,  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  a  regent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  was  re-appointed  to  this 
office  in  1865.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  39th  congress 
(1865-67),  in  which  he  was 
a  member  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  the  special 
committees  on  the  death  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  and 
on  a  bureau  of  education  and  free  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  loyalists'  convention  of  1866;  be  was 
elected  senator  to  the  40tb  congress  (1867-73), 
serving  on  the  committees  on  foreign  relations,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  enrolled  bills.  In  1877  he 
was  returned  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1881  was 
appointed  state  superintendent  of  education  for  New 
Hampshire,  serving  until  1893.  He  was  the  author  of 
numei'ous  speeches,  lectures,  addresses  and  orations, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  mentioned:  Oration  at  the 
dedication  of  the  soldiers' monument  in  Slanchester, 
N.  H.,  Sept.  11,  1879;  address  at  the  quarto-centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  College  for  the  Deaf,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  8,  1889;  oration  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Gen.  .John  Stark  in  tbe  state  house 
yard,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  23,  1890;  address  before 
the  International  Congregational  Council  of  the  City 
Temple,  London, England,  upon  "Arbitration  or  a 
Code  of  Intercational  Law,  the  Basis  of  Peace," 
July  17,  1891;  address  before  the  Coneregational 
Club,  of  Boston,  Forefathers'  Day,  DecT  21,  1891 ; 
speech  in  state  legislature  in  1862  on  Federal  rela- 
tions; speech  on  the  consular  service  in  congress, 
and  others  on  the  civil  service,  the  constitutional 
amendments  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  oratory  at  Dartmouth 
shortly  before  his  death.     The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
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conferred  upon  him  by  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. , 
1868.  Mr.  Patterson  was  married,  Dec.  34,  1854,  to 
Sai-ah  P.,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abby  (Parker) 
Wilder,  of  Laconia,  N.  H.  He  died  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  May  4,  1893,  survived  by  one  son,  George 
Willis  (b.  1857). 

lyiEIiVIIili,  Thomas,  merchant  and  soldier,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  1751,  son  of  Allan 
and  Jean  (Cargill)  Melvill,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Melvill,  minister  of  Scoouie  parish,  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land. Left  an  orphan  wlien  ten  years  of  age,  the 
lad  was  educated  by  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Cargill,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  rela- 
tive of  the  celebrated  and  eccentric  Dr.  Abernethy. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton)  in  1769,  later  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  his  alma  mater  and  from  Harvard.  He 
visited  Scotland  in  1771,  and  on  his  return  to  Boston 
in  1773  entered  with  spirit  into  the  patriotic  move- 
ments of  the  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Long  Room  Club;  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  and  was  one  of  tbe  "Indians'  who  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  Boston  tea  party  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  16,  1773;  some  of  the  tea  taken  from 
his  shoes  that  night  is  still  preserved  by  the  family. 
In  1774  he  was  married  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of 
John  Scollay,  a  prominent  Boston  merchant,  and 
among  his  descendants  was  Herman  Melville,  the 
author.  Melvill  was  appointed  aid  to  Gen.  Warren 
before  tbe  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  and  later  was  a 
captain  in  Col.  Craft's  regiment  of  artillery.  He 
commanded  a  detachment  of  artillery  sent  to  Nan- 
tasket  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  he  served  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaigns  of 
1777  and  1779,  having  been  promoted  major.  Early 
in  the  latter  year  Melvill  returned  to  his  com- 
mercial avocation  in  Boston,  for  there  is  a  record  of 
his  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  June  16,  1779,  to  take  measures  for 
reducing  and  regulating  the  price  of  merchandise 
and  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  Continental  or 
paper  money.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
fireward,  and  when  he  resigned  in  1825  the  fire 
board  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  "Thos.  Melvill, 
Esq.,  for  the  zeal,  intrepidity  and  judgment,  with 
which  he  has  on  all  occasions  discharged  his  duty  as 
a  fireward  for  forty-six  yeai's  in  succession,  and  for 
twenty-five  as  chairman  of  the  board."  When  the 
custom  house  was  established  in  Boston,  in  1786,  he 
was  appointed  surveyor;  in  1789  was  made  inspector, 
and  upon  the  death  of  James  Lovell,  in  1814,  he  wsis 
appointed  naval  officer  of  tbe  port.  The  last  named 
position  he  held  until  1829.  He  was  in  the  state 
legislature  in  1832.  Melvill  was  tbe  last  man  in 
Boston  to  wear  the  cocked  hat  and  small  clothes  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  and  his  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque figure  inspired  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to 
write  his  poem,  "The  Last  Leaf,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  occui-s: 

"I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  liim  here; 
But  tlie  old-three  corpered  hat. 
And  tlie  breeches  and  all  that 

Are  so  queerl"  ' 

"His  aspect  among  the  crowds  of  a  later  genera- 
tion," wrote  Dr.  Holmes,  "reminded  me  of  a 
withered  leaf  which  has  held  to  its  stem  through  the 
storms  of  autumn  and  winter,  and  finds  itself  still 
clinging  to  its  bough,  while  the  new  growths  of 
spring  are  bursting  their  buds  and  spreading  their 
foliage  around  it."  Maj.  Melvill  died  in  Boston, 
Sept.  16,  1832. 

BEALE,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  U.  S.  minister 
to  Austria,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  FA.  4, 
1822.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  U.  S.  naval 
officers,  and  both  received  medals  of  honor  from 
congress.     Edward's  education  was  begun  in  George- 
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town  College,  from  which  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  ia  1843.  Duiing 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  distiaguished  by  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  was  presented  with  a  sword 
by  his  brother  officers  for  bearing  dispatches  tlirough 
the  enemy's  lines.  Resigning  his  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  Indian  affaire  for  New  Mexico  and  California, 
and  wtis  commissioned  brigader-general,  being  de- 
puted to  terminate  an  Indian  war  in  California. 
For  ten  years  he  conducted  many  important  explora- 
tions in  the  far  West,  and  in  1861  was  appointed 
suiveyor-generdl  of  Csiliforuia  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  but 
as  soon  as  the  war  of  secession  began  oflEered  his  ser- 
vices in  a  military  capacity.  In  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  by  Pres.  Grant, 
but  resigned  in  1877,  and  returned  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
his  large  sheep  and  cattle  ranch. 

MUNCH,  Friedrich,  author  and  politician,  was 
born  at  Neider-Ginundeu,  Upper  Hesse,  Germany, 
June  23,  1799.  He  passed  nis  early  years  in  the 
country,  occupying  himself  witli  agricultural  work 
uutil  he  was  seventeen,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  Univei'sity  of 
Giessen  to  study  theology.  His  preference,  how- 
ever, was  for  politics,  and  though  he  completed  the 
course  and  took  up  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  he  did 
not  remit  his  interest  in  public  affairs  nor  abandon 
his  dreams  of  a  public  career.  The  political  con- 
ditions of  Germany  at  that  period  were  such  that 
Munch  saw  no  possibility  of  gratifying  Iiis  desires, 
and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  with  others  of  his  countrymen.  In 
1838  he  sailed  at  the  head  of  an  emigrant  party,  and 
having  heard  of  the  fertility  of  Missouri  proceeded 
to  that  state,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ger- 
man birth.  Here  he  took  up  farming,  and  gradually 
prospered,  though  he  had  to  contend  with  various 
obstacles,  including  illnesses,  and  here,  with  liberty 
to  express  his  opinions  fully,  he  entered  the  field  of 
politics  and  eventually  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate.  This  honor  came  to  him  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  war,  and  about  the  same  time  he  lost  a 
son,  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Under  the  pseu- 
donym "Far  AVest,"  Mr.  Milnch  publislied  a  series 
of  political,  histoiical  and  philosophical  essays,  and 
a  number  of  works.  The  latter  are;  "  Ueber  Re- 
li;nou  und  Christenthum "  (Boston,  1847);  "Der 
Staat  Missouri'  (New  York,  1859;  2d  ed.,  1866); 
"  Amerikanische  Weinbauschule  "  (St.  Louis,  3d  ed. 
1867);  "Die  Sinnliebe  und  die  geistige  Lebensan- 
sicht  Oder  Materialismus  und  Dualismus,  beleuehted 
vombeutiges  StandpunklderWissenschaft"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1871);  "  Geisteslehre  flir  die  heranriefende 
Jugeud"  (St.  Louis,  1872);  "Erinnerungen  aus 
Deutschland's  trubster  zeit.  Dargestellt  in  den 
Lebensbildern  von  Karl  FoUen,  Paul  Follen  und 
Friedrich  Mlinch  "  (St.  Louis,  1873);  "Fiinf  Reden 
uber  Religion,  Aberglauben,  und  vernunftiges 
Menschenthum  "  (St.  Louis,  1876).  Friedrich  Milnch 
wrote  also  German  poetry.  In  his  declining  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  vine  culture.  He  died  at  Dutzov/, 
near  Washington,  Mo.,  Dec.  14,  1881. 

ZiOySSa,  Stephen  Harriman,  engineer,  was 
born  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  30,  1784,  son  of 
Moses  and  Lucy  (Harriman)  Long.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1809,  and  taught  for 
some  time.  In  December,  1814,  lie  entered  the  corps 
of  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army  as  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  the  following  year  became  assistant  pro- 
sessor  of  mathematics  at  theU.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  which  post  he  held  until  April,  1816. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  topographical  engi- 
neers, with  the  brevet  rank  of  major;  in  1818-23, 
he  supervised  the  explorations  made  between  tlie 


Mississippi  river  and  the  Rock^  mountains,  and  in 
1823-24,  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  whereupon 
he  was  made  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  of  topo- 
graphical engineers  (1826).  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  was  named  after  him.  Long's 
peak.  In  1827-30  he  was  engaged  in  surveying 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  subsequently 
became  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad  in  Georgia  (1834-40).  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  introduced  a  system  of  curves  in  the  location  of 
roads,  and  a  new  species  of  truss  bridges,  afterwards 
generally  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  called 
by  his  name.  In  1838  Long  became  major  in  the 
organization  of  topographical  engineers,  and  in 
1861  chief  of  that  body  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  retired  from  active  service  June  1,  1863.  Col. 
Long  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  of  several  other  literary  and  scientific 
bodies.  He  published,  in  1829,  a  "Railroad  Manual;" 
which  was  the  first  original  treatise  of  the  kind  in 
America.  Besides,  there  appeared,  in  1823,  an  ac- 
count of  Iiis  first  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains 
in  1819-20,  from  the  notes  of  Maj.  Long  and  others, 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  Edwin  James,  and  in 
1824:  "Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St. 
Peter's  River,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  etc.,"  by  William 
H.  Keating  (2  vols.).  He  was  married  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ,  Slarcli  3, 1819,  to  Martha  Hotchkiss.  Their 
son,  Henry  Clay  Long,  became  well  known  as  a  civil 
engineer.  Stephen  Harriman  Long  died  at  Alton, 
111..  Sept.  4,  1864. 

HATHEWAY,  Samuel  Gilbert,  legislator, 
was  boin  at  Freetown,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  July  18, 
1780.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
tlie  famous  navigator.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools  and  later  went  to  sea,  though  he  was 
soon  cured  of  his  boyish  liking  for  a  sailor's  life,  and 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  Cortland  county,  N.Y.,  where  he 
acquired  large  landed  possessions.  He  was  for  eight 
years  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  from  1814  to  1818 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
being  elected  in  1822  to  the  state  senate.  He  was  a 
representative  from  New  York  to  the  23d  congress 
(1833-35),  to  wliich  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat; 
in  1854  served  as  a  presidential  elector;  in  1856  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  in  1860 
to  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Deeply  interested  in  military  affaii-s,he  attached 
himself  to  the  militia,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank 
of  major-general.  He  was  a  public-spirited  and 
popular  citizen,  and  besides  filling  a  variety  of  local 
offices  held  in  his  control  nearly  every  office  in  his 
district.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
were  among  his  personal  friends.  He  died  at  Solon, 
Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1857.  A  memoir  of 
Mr.  Hatheway  was  published  by  Henry  S.  Randall  in 
that  year. 

HATHEWAY,  Samuel  Gilbert,  2d,  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  born  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Jan.  18, 
1810,  sou  of  Samuel  G.  Hatheway.  He  received-a 
liberal  education,  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1831;  after  the  usual  course  of  legal  study 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1833  settled  in 
practice  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  assembly,  1842-43,  but,  declining  a  renomi- 
nation  in  1844,  returned  to  the  law.  He  then  for 
some  years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession, acquiring  a  considerable  practice;  however, 
in  1856,  and  again  in  1862,  he  ventured  into  the 
political  arena  as  a  candidate  for  congress,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army 
and  later  became  colonel  of  the  14th  New  York 
regiment.  He  was  for  a  time  acting  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  command  of  Abercrombie's  brigade.  His 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  from  the  army  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Solon, 
N.  Y.,  April  16,  1864. 
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WOOLLEY,  Jacob  Benjamin,  isercbaQt,  was 
born  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Kov.  13,  1840,  sod  of 
Jacob  aud  Letetia  (Kirby)  WooUey.  •  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Emanuel  Woolley,  who,  witli 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  emigrated  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wns  made 
freeman  of  the  town  in  1653,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  company  formed  at  Giiiveseud,  Long  Island, 
which  received  the  Monmouth  patent,  to  buy  land  of 
tue  Indians  in  East  Jersey.  Prom  Emanuel  Woolley 
the  descent  runs  through  his  son,  John,  and  his  wife, 
Marcy  Potter;  through  their  son,  John,  and  his  wife. 
Patience  Lippitt;  through  their  son,  Benjamin,  and 
his  wife,  Catharine  Cook;  through  their  sou,  Jacob, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Tucker,  who  were  Mr. 
Woolley 's  grandparents.  After  a  common  school 
education  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  a  dry-goods  merchant. 
In  1871  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, aud  was  appointed  store- 
keeper of  the  bureau  of  engrav- 
ing and  printing,  a  position  he 
held  for  five  yeai-s.  On  return- 
ing to  New  York  he  began  the 
business  of  Importing  Oriental 
works  of  art,  and  is  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
JNIr.  AVooUey  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  aud,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  business, 
he  has  beon  collecting  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
houses  iu  Shrewsbury,  N.  J., 
and  Newport,  It.  I.  Those  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  have  been  copi<«i  for 
pxeservation.  He  has  for  many  yeare  been  compil- 
ing-^the  aunals  of  the  Woolley  family  in  America, 
which  are  soon  to  be  published,  and  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  Friends'  Library  at  Shrewsbury,  to 
which  he  has  donated  many  rare  volumes.  On  Jan. 
5,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Susan  L.,  daughter  of 
John  Da  Gan,  and  has  two  daughters. 

COBB,  Stephen  Alonzo,  lawyer  and  congress- 
inan,  was  born  at  Madison,  Somerset  co..  Me.,  June 
17,  1888.  He  received  a  common  school  education, 
aud  in  1S50  accompanied  liis  father  to  Jlinnesota, 
where  he  worked  in  the  lumbering  business  for  four 
years,  meanwhile  preparing  for  college.  He  entered 
Beloit  College  in  1854,  and  spent  two  years  there, 
going  in  1856  to  Brown  University,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1858.  In  the  following  year  he  settled 
in  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  aud  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1862  he  was  a  state  senator,  but  en- 
tered the  army,  aud  served  through  the  war,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  mayor  of 
Wyaudotte  in  1862  and  1868,  and  again  a  member 
of  the  state  senate  in  1869  and  1870,  and  s|)eaker  of 
the  house  in  1872.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  48d  congress,  where  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  post  roads  and  the  state  department.  He  died  iu 
August,  1878. 

liTIflAN,  Joseph.  Bardwell,  agriculturist,  was 
born  at  Chester,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1829. 
Upon  graduation  at  -  Yale  College  in  1850  he  taught 
for  three  years,  and  then  entered  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana.  Having  graduated 
there  in  1856  he  practiced  for  five  years  (until  1861) 
in  New  Orleans,  and  then  removed  to  Stamford, 
Conn.,  where  he  engaged  in  horticulture,  and  where 
he,  together  with  his  wife,  wrote  "The  Philosophy 
of  Housekeeping"  (1867).  Subsequently  Lyman 
settled  in  New  "i  ork  city,  and  in  1864  became" agri- 
cultural editor  of  the  "  World,"  writing  also  for  the 
''Agriculturist."  Later  (1868),  he  became  manag- 
ing   e<litor    of   "Hearth    and  Home,"  and  a  few 


months  afterward  joined  the  "  Tribune,"  serving  on 
its  editorial  stall  until  his  death.  He  was  an  honor- 
ary member  of  several  horticultural  and  agricultural 
associations,  and  was  active  as  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  American  Institute,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Kural  clubs.  Besides  the  aforemen- 
tioned book  and  several  agricultural  works  left  un- 
finished, he  published  "  Resources  of  the  Pacific 
States"  (1865);  "Women  of  the  War"  (1866),  and 
"  Cotton  Culture  "  (1867).  Joseph  Bardwell  Lyman 
died  at  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  Jan.  38,  1872.  His 
wife,  Laura  Elizabeth  Baker,  to  whom  he  was 
married  July  14,  1858,  also  distinguished  herself  as 
a  journalist.  She  was  born  at  Kent's  hill,  Kennebec 
CO.,  Me.,  April  2,  1831,  aud  was  graduated  at 
Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  in  1849. 
In  1870  she  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to 
"Hearth  and  Home"  under  the  pen-name  of  "Kate 
Huuuibee."  Subsequently  (1869-87)  she  edited  the 
"  Home  Interest "  department  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune;"  aud  for  some  time  also  (1876-77)  the 
"Diuing-Koom  Magazine."  In  1875  ]Mrs.  Lyman 
was  elected  president  of  the  Woman's  Physiologi- 
cal Society,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAKMICHAEL,  William,  diplomatist,  was 
born  iu  Maryland.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
resided  in  Loudon  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution- 
ary war.  While  on  his  way  to  America  in  1776  with 
despatches  from  Arthur  Lee  he  was  detained  in 
Paris  by  illness,  and  remained  for  more  tliau  a  year, 
assisting  ilr.  Deane,  the  American  miuister  at  Paris, 
iu  his  correspondence.  He  went  to  Berlin  to  com- 
muuicate  to  the  King  of  Prussia  iutelligence  con- 
cerning American  commerce,  aud  later  aided  the 
American  commissioners  iu  Paris.  After  return- 
ing to  America  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tat  congress  from  1778  to  1780.  During  Mr.  Jay's 
mission  to  Spain  he  was  secretary  of  legation,  and 
remained  as  charge  d'affaires  after  Mr.  Jay  left 
Spain,  in  1782,  receiviug  a  commission  in  1790,  and 
retaining  the  office  for  about  fifteen  years.  In  1792 
he  was  authorized,  with  William  Short,  to  negotiate 
with  Spain  concerning  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  but  they  were  unable  to  accomp- 
lish their  object.  Mr.  Carmichael  returned  to  the 
United  States  iu  1704,  and  died  in  February,  1795. 
His  letteis  were  published  iu  Sparks"  "  Diplomatic 
Correspondence." 

BURRILIj,  James,  seualor,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  April  25,  1772,  sou  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth (Rawson)  Burrill.  He  was  desceuded  from 
George  Burrill,  one  of  the  earl}'  settlers  of  the  town 
of  Lynn,  Mass. ,  r.ud  a  wealthy  landholder  in  that 
place,  who  died  iu  1653.  Hepursued  his  preparatory 
studies  in  the  school  of  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  aud 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1788.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  aud  rose  rapidly  to 
distinction.  In  1797  he  was  chosen  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  iu  office  from  October, 
1797,  to  May,  1814.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house  in 
the  general  assembly  from  May,  1814,  to  October, 
1816.  In  1816  he  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  year  to  become  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  won  for  himself  ver}-  high  rank, 
serving  on  the  committees  on  the  judiciary,  com- 
merce, manufactures  and  accounts.  "  To  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,"  said  a  journalist, 
"  there  perhaps  has  never  belonged  a  more  useful 
legislator  or  a  more  practical  statesman.  All  who 
knew  Mr.  Burrill  marveled  at  his  resources  and  at 
his  power  to  command  them  at  pleasure.  He  was 
always  judicious,  luminous  and  forcible,  master  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  facts  and  principles,  and  ever 
ready  iu  applying  them."  The  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Jlissouri  into  the  Union  contained  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  new 
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■state,  and  in  support  of  this  clause  Mr.  Burrill  made 
a  speech  which  the  Hon.  William  Pinkney,  who 
■was opposed  to  the  passageof  the  bill,  said  "  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  ability,  and  for  an  admirable  force 
of  reasoning,  as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  mild- 
ness of  its  spirit."  He  was  considered  an  able 
scholar  and  a  wise  judge.  Mr.  Burrill  was  married, 
Oct.  8,  1797.  to  Sally  Arnold.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  25,  1820,  before  the  expiration 
of  his  senatorial  term. 

KEEN,  Morris  Iioiigfstreth,  inventor,  was 
bornin  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May24,1820,  son  of  Joseph 
Swift  and  Ann  (Longstreth)  Keen.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Longstreth,  founder  of 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  son  of  Bartholomew  Longstreth, of 
Longstreth  Dale,  deanery  of  Craven,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. The  first  American  ancestor,  J6ran  Kyn 
(George  Keen),  was  a  soldier  who  accompanied  Gov. 
•Tohan  Printz  from  Sweden  to  the  Swedish  colony 
on  the  Delaware,  known  as  New  Sweden,  in  1643, 
and  after  residing  with  the  governor  for  some  years 
on  Tinlcum  island,  finally  settled  at  Upland,  now 
Chester,  Pa.    He  had  a  son,  Hans,  who  married  Wil- 

lemka and  their  son,  Matthias  (b.  1667;  d.  1714), 

was  elected  to  the  assembly  (1713-14),  served  as 
vestryman  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  of 
Gloria  Dei,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
erected  the  church  building,  now  the  oldest  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  married  to  Henricka,  daugh- 
ter of  Jan  Classon,  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  and  had  a 
son  named  John,  who  was  married  to  Susannah, 
daughter  of  James  Steel  man,  of  Great  Egg  harbor, 
N.  J.  The  second  Matthias,  son  of  John,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Swift,  sister  of  John  Swift,  collector 
of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  under  George  III.,  and 
their  son,  John,  who  was  married  to  Mildred, 
daughter  of  James  Cooke,  of  London,  England, 
served  in  Gen.  John  Cadwalader's  division  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  received  a 
wound.  Morris  L.  Keen,  who  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  private  schools,  became  an  apprentice  in 
the  Norris  locomotive  works,  and  later,  with  his 
younger  brother,  Joseph,  established  a  foundry  in 
West  Philadelphia  for  the  manufacture  of  flat-irons 
on  a  principle  of  his  own  invention.  He  received 
more  than  forty  patents  in  raanj'  departments  of 
machinery  and  manufacture;  but  the  most  notable 
among  them  was  that  on  a  process  for  obtaining 
paper  from  wood,  practically  the  same  as  used  to- 
day. The  object  had  been  attained  before  by  averj' 
expensive  chemical  method;  but  his  object  was 
to  obtain  a  cheaper  method.  In  an  old  engine- 
house  of  the  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  railroad, 
at  Gray's  ferry  in  West  Philiidelphia,  he  first 
made  his  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  preparing 
paper  by  boiling  wood  in  water  under  pressure,  per- 
fecting the  process  in  a  paper-mill  at  Royer's  ford, 
Chester  co..  Pa.,  in  1854.  In  1863  the  American 
Wood-paper  Co.  was  formed,  with  patent-rights  for 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  He  died  at 
Highland  Grove,  nearStroudsburg.  Pa.,  Nov.  2,1883. 

KEEN,  Gregory  Bernard,  librarian,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  3,  1844,  son  of  Joseph 
Swift  and  Lucy  Ann  (Hutton)  Keen,  and  a  half 
brother  of  Morris  Longstreth  Keen.  After  attend- 
ing a  Philadelphia  private  school  taught  by  Prof. 
Ephraim  D.  Saunders,  in  1857  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated 
A.B.  in  1861  witli  the  valedictory,  and  in  1864  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.M.  From  1863  until  1866  he 
studied  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  was  graduated  in  the  latter  year,  and 
ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  then  officiated  as  assistant  minister  at 
Grace  Church,  Philadelphisi,  and  during  a  pro- 
longed illness  of  the  principal  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 


copal mission  school  performed  some  of  the  duties  of 
that  office  also.  In  1868  he  resigned  from  the  Epis- 
copal ministry  and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  During  1869-70  he  traveled  in  Europe, 
accompanying  the  Right  Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  D.D., 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  council  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  on  his  return  attended  lectures  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
(1870-71).  He  then  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  at  Overbrook,  Pa.  (1871-72),  and  for  sev- 
eral yeais  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. In  1880  he  was  elected  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  office  he  held  until  1898,  and  in  1887  he  was 
chosen  librarian  of  the  Universitj'  of  Pennsylvania, 
During  his  administration  of  this  office  the  li- 
brary quadrupled  in  size  and  a  magnificent  build- 
ing was  erected.  Resigning  in  1898,  he  became 
librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsjrlvania, 
and  still  (1901)  holds  this  oflice.  He  edited  the 
"Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography" 
(1883-84),  contributing  translations  of  various  Dutch 
and  Swedish  manuscripts  relating  to  the  early  Swed- 
ish colony  on  the  Delaw^are,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
articles  on  "The  Descendants  of  Joran  Kyn,  the 
Founder  of  Upland."  In  the  "Narrative  and  Criti-. 
cal  History  of  America,"  edited  by  Justin  Winsor, 
are  chapters  by  him  on  "New 
Sweden"  and  "New  Albion." 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Colum- 
bian Catholic  congress  at  Chicago 
in  1893;  isnowthe  historiographer 
of  the  Alumni  Society  of  the  col- 
lege department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity;  a 
member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;  the  American 
Catholic  Historical  Society;  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sous  of 
the  Revolution;  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  is  registrar  of 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  married  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  29,  1885,  to 
Stella  Maria,  daughter  of  John 
Marshall  and  Hauna  Martina 
(Gunwalsen)  Watson,  of  New  York  city.  Their 
children  are:  Lucia  Maria,  John  Francis  Gregory 
and  Joseph  Bernard  Keen. 


KEEN,  William  Williams,  physician,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1837,  son  of 
William  Williams  and  Susan  (Budd)  Keen.  His 
father,  a  merchant,  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  was 
the  son  of  Matthias  Keen  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  Thomas.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  He 
then  entered  Brown  University,  was  graduated  there 
in  1859,  and  at  the  Jefferson  Jtedical  College  in  1862. 
Entering  the  U.  S.  army  in  May  of  the  latter  year, 
he  served  as  a  surgeon  until  July,  1864,  during  which 
period  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Ascension  and  Eighth 
Street  general  hospitals,  at  Washington,  D.-C.,  and 
of  the  IJ.  S.  Army  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  at 
Turner's  lane,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Going  abroad, 
he  studied  in  the  leading  medical  schools  of  Europe' 
for  two  years,  returning  in  1866  to  take  up  private 
practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  become  lecturer  on 
pathological  anatomy  in  .Jefferson  Medical  College, 
which  position  he  held  for  nine  years.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  with 
great  success,  lecturing  to  the  largest  private  classes 
ever  held  in  America  (1866-75).     From  1876  to  1890 
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he  was  professor^of  artistic  auatomy  iu  the  Peausyl- 
vauia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  iu  1884  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  surgery  iu  tlie  W'  aian's  Sledi- 
cal  College  of  Philadelphia,  serving  for  five  years. 
Since  1889  he  has  heen  professor  of  the  principles  of 
surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England; 
member  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris;  honorary 
member  of  the  Belgian  Surgical  Society;  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians;  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences;  the  Pathological  Society,  serving 
as  its  secretary  from  1869  to  18T2;  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in  1867; 
of  Brown  Univei-sity  in  1873,  and  a  manager  of  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  in  1872.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown 
University  in  1891.  Besides  contributing  extensively 
to  the  periodicals  of  his  profession  he  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  standard  medical  works,  among 
them  being  "Gunshot  Wounds  and  Other  Injuries  of 
Nerves"  (1864);  "Reflex  Paralysis"  (1864);  "Clini- 
cal Charts  of  the  Human  Body"  (1872);  "Compli- 
cations and  Sequels  of  Continued  Fevers"  (1876); 
"Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomj'"  (1875); 
"Surgical  Complications  and  Sequels  of  Typhoid 
Fever"  (1898);  "  History  of  the  Firet  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia"  (1898);  "American  Text  Book  of 
Surgery"  (1900),  and  over  200  contributions  to 
medical  journals.  "  Gray's  Anatomy  "  was  edited  by 
him  (1887).  Dr.  Keen  was  married,  Dec.  11, 1867, 
to  Emma  Corisina,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Borden, 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  had  four  daughters. 

WHITE,  Edward  Douglas,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  on  his  father's  plantation  in  La  Fcurche 
parish.  La.,  Nov.  3,  1845,  son  of  Edward  Douglas 
and  Catharine  S.  (Ringgold)  White.  His  father 
was  the  seventh  governor  of  Louisiana;  his  grand- 
father, James  White,  emigrated  to  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  before  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  its  purchase  from  Napoleon  became  the 
first  parish  judge  of  the  Attakapas  region  in  south- 
western Louisiana.  His  maternal  grandmother  was 
a  Mrs.  Wilcox,  of  Pennsylvania.  Young  White  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmettsburg,  JId.,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Georgetown  College  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  withdrawn  from 
that  college  and  finished  his  education  at  the  .Jesuit 
College  in  New  Orleans.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Confederate  army.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Hon.  Edward  Bermudez,  who  subsequently 
became  chief  justice  of  Louisiana.  Jlr.  White  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868  and  at  once  began  prac- 
tice in  New  Orleans.  He  took  an  interest  in  politics 
and  iu  1874  was  elected  state  senator  for  four  yeare. 
Gov.  Nichols,  in  1878,  appointed  him  associate  jus- 
tice of  tlie  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution creating  a  new  court  (1891).  He  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Democrat  to  succeed  James 
B.  Eustis,  receiving  119  votes  against  11  for  H.  C. 
Warmoth,  Republican,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  was  appointed  (Feb.  19,  1894)  asso- 
ciate justice  of  tlie  U.  S.  supreme  court. 

JONES,  William  Palmer,  physician,  was  born 
in  Adair  county,  Ky.,  Oct.  17,  1819,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  B.  (Powell)  Jones.  His  great-grandfather, 
David  Jones,  a  native  of  Wales,  emigrated  to  Mary- 
land, where  his  son,  David,  was  born.  David's 
grandson,  William,  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  under  Cten. 
Jackson.  William  Palmer  Jones  studied  while  not 
working  on  his  father's  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
entered  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,subsequently 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Medical  College 


of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  and  from  the  Memphis  Med- 
ical College.  He  pi-acticed  at  Edmonton  and  Bowling 
Gi'een,  Ky.,  removing  again  to  Nashville,  Tenu.,  iu 
1849.  In  1852  he  established  the  ' '  Parlour  Visitor, " 
and  in  1853  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Soutli- 
ernJournal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  retain- 
ing these  connections  for  several  years.  In  1858  lie 
founded,  with  other  physicians,  the  Shelby  Medical  y 
College,  becoming  professor  of  materia  mcdica. 
Later  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Academy  Hospital, 
the  first  Federal  hospital  established  in  Nashville 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in  1862  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  He  assisted  in  securing  an  appropriation 
for  the  erection  of  a  separate  suitable  hospital  for  in- 
sane negroes,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the 
county  court  to  build  a  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
a  home  for  the  poor  of  Davidson  county.  He  was 
also  one  of  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly  for 
a  similar  purpose.  In  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and,  being  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  schools,  introduced  bills  leading  to  the 
enactment  of  the  present  public  school  law,  the 
building  of  two  additional  institutions  for  the  insane, 
and  the  establishment  of  state  normal  schools.  Dr. 
Jones  was  postmaster  of  Nashville  for  eight  years; 
president  of  the  city  council;  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  the  Capital  City  Bank,  and  of  the 
state  prison;  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion; trustee  of  three  universities;  professor  of  psy- 
chological medicine  and  mental  liygiene  in  the  Uni- 
versityof  Tennessee,  serving  for  more  tlian  twenty 
years  as  president  of  the  faculty.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association;  the  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane;  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Tennessee 
State  Medical  Society.  He  was  married  at  Nash- 
ville, Oct.  37,  1851,  to  Elizabeth  Jane,  daughter  of 
Robert  B.  and  JaneG.  (Owen)  Currey,  of  Nashville, 
and  had  nine  children.     He  died  Sept.  25,  1897. 

BATTLE,  William  Horn,  jurist  and  educator, 
was  born  in  Edgecombe  county,  N.  C,  Oct.  17, 1802. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1820;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1824,  and  settled  in  Louisburg,  N.  C.  In  1833 
and  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  from  Frank- 
lin county,  although  it  was  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics. In  1834  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  P. 
Devereux  as  reporter  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  He  continued  this  work  until  1840,  and  as 
such  assisted  in  publishing  four  volumes  of  law  and 
two  of  equity  decisions.  In  August,  1840,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Dudley  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  and  in  November  was  elected  to  the  same  po- 
sition by  the  assembly.  He  removed  to  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  iu  1843,  and  was  elected  in  1845  piofessor  of 
law  iu  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  with- 
out salary.  He  opened  a  law  school,  which  con- 
tinued until  1866,  and  many  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  state  received  their  professional  training  under 
him.  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  supreme 
court  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Joseph 
John  Daniel.  He  failed  to  be  confirmed  in  this  po- 
sition, but  was  returned  to  the  superior  court  beneh, 
where  he  served  until  1852,  and  was  then  elected 
to  the  supreme  court  bench  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He 
occupied  this  place  until  1865,  when  all  offices  were 
declared  vacant;  was  immediately  re-elected,  and 
served  until  1868.  In  1876  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Raleigh  National  Bank,  but  returned  to  Chapel 
Hill  the  next  year,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  law  iu  the  university.  Besides  the  su- 
preme court  reports  already  mentioned.  Judge  Battle 
published,  in  1832,  a  second  edition  of  "Haywood's 
Reports"  in  two  volumes,  annotated,  and  this  was 
followed  by  reprints  of  other  volumes  of  the  eariy 
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reports.  In  1833  he  was  appointed,  witU  Gov.  Ire- 
dell and  Judge  Nash,  to  collate,  revise  and  digest  all 
the  public  statute  laws  of  the  state,  beginning  with 
the  earliest  colonial  times.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "Revised 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina"  (Raleigh,  1837).  He 
published  also  a  "  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina,"  in  three  volumes 
(1866),  and  a  "  Revisalof  the  Laws  "  (Raleigh,  1873). 
In  1833  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Nortli  Carolina.  Judge  Battle 
was  married  in  June,  1825,  to  Lucy  Martin,  daugh- 
ter of  Kemp  Phimmer,  a  prominent  lawyer,  of  War- 
renton.  They  liad  eight  children.  Two  of  their 
sons  died  in  battle  during  the  civil  war.  Hon.  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  profe.ssor  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Richard  H.  Battle,  of  Raleigh,  a  lawyer,  and 
,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Battle,  of  Anson  county,  are  his  sons.  He 
died  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  March  14,  1879. 

CBEIGHTON,  John  Andrew,  capitalist,  was 
born  in  Licking  county,  O.,  Oct.  15,  1831,  son  of 
James  and  Bridget  (Huglies)  Creigbtou.  His  fatlier, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1805,  set- 
tling in  Ohio  in  1813.  The  son  was  educated  at  St. 
Joseph's  Dominican  school,  near  Somerset,  Perry 
CO.,  O.,  and  in  1854  left  this  institution  to  engage 
with  his  brother  in  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  between  Toledo  and  Cleveland.  He  also  assisted 
in  constructing  the  North  Missouri  railway,  since 
part  of  the  "Wabash  system.  After  a  brief  employ- 
ment in  Omaha,  Neb.,  he  made  two  trading  trips  to 
Denver,  Col.,  and  in  1861  he  joined  his  brother, 
Edward,  in  Fort  Laramie,  AVyo.,  to  construct  a 
telegraph  line  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake.  In  the 
following  spring  he  purchased  1,000  sacks  of  flour 
and  other  merchandise  for  trade  among  the  miners 
along  the  Salmon  river,  but  heavy  rains  had  made 
the  rivers  unfordable,  and  he  then  sold  his  goods  to 
Brigham  Young  for  $10,000  in  gold  and  a  draft 
of  equal  value,  and  went  to  Omaha,  where  he 
purchased  a  large  outfit.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
set  out  with  thirtj'  five  teams  of  six  yokes  of  cattle 
each  forBannack,  Mont.,  where  gold  had  just  been 
discovered.  After  a  journey  of  117  days,  during 
which  sixty-five  of  his  cattle  died,  he  reached 
his  destination,  Virginia  City.  This  venture  was 
exceedingly  successful,  and  within  thirty  days  his 
cousin,  James,  who  was  also  his  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise, returned  to  Omaha  with  $33,000  in  gold.  In 
1865  Mr.  Creighton  returned  to  Omaha.  In  1866  he 
built  a  telegrapli  line  from  Salt  Lake  to  Virginia 
City,  extending  it  in  the  following  year  120  miles 
further  to  Helena.  In  1868  he  entered  into  a  co- 
partnership with  Francis  C.  Morgan  in  the  grocery 
business  at  Omaha,  but  in  1873  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  this  concern,  and  embarked  at  Coriune, 
Utah,  in  the  business  of  forwarding  merchandise  to 
Montana.  Two  years  later  he  sold  his  cattle  interests 
in  Wyoming  for  $700,000,  investing  it  largely  in  bank 
stock  and  mining  properties  at  Butte  City,  Montana, 
and  in  real  estate  at  Omaha.  Mr.  Creighton  is  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Savings  Bank  at  Butte  City,  and 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yard  National  Bank  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb. ,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ouialia.  He  has  distributed  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars  among  various  rehgious 
and  charitable  institutions  in  Omaha  and  its  vicinity, 
and  in  1895  Pope  Leo  XIII.  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Count  of  the  Papal  court,  a  distinction  which 
only  one  American  had  previously  received.  On  a 
former  occasion  Mr.  Creighton  had  been  created  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory.  In  1900  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  conferred  upon  him  the  Lae- 
tare  medal.  Mr.  Creighton  was  married  in  Omaha, 
June  8.  1868,  to  Sarah  B.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Emily  Warebam. 
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HAUN,  Henry  P.,  senator,  was  born  in  Scott 
count}',  Kj'.,  Jan.  18,  1815.  He  received  an  aca- 
demic education,  and  applied  himself  to  the  studj'  of 
law  at  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state  in  1836.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
was  elected  attorney  for  Scott  county.  In  1845  he 
removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  tlie  constitution  of  tlie 
state  in  1846.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  becoming  prominent  in  legal  and  political  circles. 
He  was  elected  a  county  judge  in  1851.  and  in  1859 
became  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  tilling  the  un- 
expired term  of  Senator  Broderick,  deceased.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committees  on  Indian  affairs  and  on 
territories,  serving  from  Dec.  5,  1859,  until  Jlarch  5, 
1860.  Sir.  Hauu  was  a  Democrat,  and  on  that  ticket 
was  defeated  as  the  nominee  for  the  governorship  of 
California.    He  died  at  Maysville,  Cal.,  May  6, 1860. 

CONNESS,  John,  senator,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
Sept.  20,  1831.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  city 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  learned  the  trade  of 
piano-maker,  and  pursued  that  occupation  until  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  when,  in  1849,  he 
removed  to  that  territory  with  the  first  emigration. 
There  he  engaged  in  mining  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  southern 
men  to  change  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  young  state  and  to 
dominate  opinion  by  strategy 
and  force,  Conuess  joined  his 
efforts  to  those  of  Broderick  in 
favor  of  freedom  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This,  and  not  personal 
ambition,  brought  him  to  the 
centre  of  political  action,  where 
he  was  an  important  factor  up 
to  the  period  of  the  civil  war. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1853,  and  was  re- 
elected three  times.  In  1859 
he  was  a  candidate  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  in  1861  polled 
30,944  votes  for  the  oflice  of 
governor  against  the  32,751 
received  by  Breckinridge,  the 
winning  candidate.  Mr.  Con- 
ness  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
where  he  charged  himself,  first  of  all, 
support  of  measures  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  power,  and,  thereafter,  with  the  changes 
needed  in  the  fundamental  and  statute  law  to  main- 
tain the  new  order  of  things  resulting  from  the 
triumph  of  the  national  cause.  He  gave  his  per- 
sistent attention  to  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  his 
state,  which  had  been  neglected  tlirough  the  period 
of  bitter  controversy  since  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  finance,  tlie  Pacific  railroad,  post- 
otiSce  and  post  roads;  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  mines  and  mining,  and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  loyalists'  convention  of  1866.  Im- 
mediately after  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term 
in  1869,  he  made  his  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

OGDEN,  Francis  Barter,  inventor,  was  bom 
at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  March  3,  1783,  son  of  Matthias 
Ogden  (1754-91),  and  brother  of  Aaron  Ogden 
(1756-1839),  soldiers.  At  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans (Jan.  8,  1815),  he  served  as  aid-de-camp 
under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  Previously  he  had 
studied  mechanical  science,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  applied  the  important  principles  of  the 
expansive  power  of  steam,  and  who  employed  right- 
angular  cranks  in  marine  engines.  In  1817  ^e 
built,  in  Leeds,  .Yorkshire,   the  first  low-pressure 
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condensing  engine  witli  two  cylinders,  in  which  the 
steam  worked  expansively  and  -  the  cranks  were 
adjusted  at  right  angles.  He  had  secured  a  patent 
for  engines  constructed  on  this  principle  as  early  as 
1813.  James  Watt  declared,  upon  e.xamination  of  a 
model  submitted  to  him  by  Ogdeu  at  Soho,  that  the 
combination  was  certainly  original,  and  that  "a  beau- 
tiful engine"  could  be  made  according  to  the  plans. 
In  May,  1837,  John  Ericsson  launched  on  the  Thames 
the  Francis  B.  Ogden,  the  first  screw-propeller  that 
was  introduced  into  practical  use.  This  towed  the 
American  packet-ship  Toronto  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  The  first  screw-propeller  used  in 
the  United  States,  the  Robert  F.  Stockton,  was  an 
iron  boat  built  at  Liverpool  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Ogden.  Francis  B.  Ogden  was  U.  S. 
consul  at  Liverpool  in  1839-40,  and  thea  at  Bristol 
from  1840  until  his  death,  which  occurred  there 
July  4,  1837. 

BANGS,  Francis  Nehemiah,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Feb.  33, 1878,  sou  of  ISTathan  Bangs, 
a  distinguished  Methodist  divine,  who  took  special 
care  in  his  early  education,  supervising  it  himself 
until  the  son  entered  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1845.  After  .continuing  his  studies  at 
Yale  in  1850,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  with  John  Sedgwick  opened  a  law  office, 
soon  achieving  a  wide  reputation  and  securing 
a  large  practice  in  bankruptcy 
cases..  In  1871  his  partner  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  and  re- 
tired from  the  firm,  which  after- 
wards became  a  railroad  law  firm, 
and  had  charge  of  some  of 
the  most  important  international 
cases.  In  the  celebrated  Cesnola 
suits  and  the  Havemeyer  suits 
Mr.  Bangs  achieved  considerable 
prominence,  as  also  in  the  Grant 
and  Ward  failure  litigation.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  worker  and 
devoted  himself  with  remarkable 
assiduity  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients.  Mr.  Bangs  was  president 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York  in  1883  and  1883,  and  was  one  of  its  original 
members.  He  look  a  prominent  part  iu  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judges  Barnard  and  Cardozo,  taking  the  wit- 
ness stand  against  Judge  Barnard,  who  was  convicted 
upon  every  count  upon  which  Mr.  Bangs  testified. 
Mr.  Bangs  was  a  fearless  advocate  and  resisted  the 
acts  of  the  judges  during  the  ring  misrule.  He  was 
a  Republican,  and  a  prominent  and  active  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members.  His  health  failed 
from  overwork,  and  he  sought  rest  at  Ocala,  Fla., 
where  he  died  Nov.  13,  1885. 

HAWKINS,  John  Henry  Willis,  reformer, 
was  born  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  Sept.  28,  1797,  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Dorsey)  Hawkins,  and  grand- 
sou  of  John  and  Susannah  (Brown)  Hawkins,  who 
came  to  America  in  1773  with  their  ten  children, 
settling  in  Baltimore.  John  H.  W.  Hawkins  was 
apprenticed  to  a  hatter  named  Co.ve,  and  speed- 
ily became  a  skilled  artisan,  but  the  pernicious 
habit  of  dealing  out  spirituous  liquore  to  appren- 
tices which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  hat-mak- 
ing establishments  laid  the  foundation  for  habits  of 
inebriety  which  caused  him  much  suffering  in  later 
life.  In  1814,  when  the  British  landed  at  North 
point,  a  few  miles  from  Baltimore,  under  Gen. 
Ross,' John  Hawkins  joined  the  volunteer  forces  un- 
der Gen.  Striker,  and  participated  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued.  During  the  years  1819-21  he  visited 
the  West,  obtaining  employraentat  various  places  in 


Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1831  he  returned 
to  Baltimore,  and  in  1823  was  married  to  Rachel, 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Baltimore. 
In  1828  he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  was  unsuccessful  and 
returned  to  his  native  city  in  1830-31.  In  1832 
Mrs.  Hawkins  died,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Ann  Ruth  Gibson.  Early  in  1840 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Washington  Temper- 
ance Society,  originated  at  Baltimore  in  the  same 
year,  and  immediately  began  to  work  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  temperance.  He  developed  a  great  power 
of  influencing  an  audience,  and  so  successful  were 
his  efforts  in  the  work  of  reformation  that  he  gave 
himself  wholly  to  it.  In  March,  1841,  a  delega- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  Societ)-,  of  wliich  Jlr.  Hawkins 
was  one,  visited  New  York,  by  invitation,  to  help  to 
arouse  the  citizens  of  that  place  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Metho- 
dist church  in  Greene  street,  Anson  J.  Plielps  presid- 
ing. Thousands  flocked  to  the  meetings  which 
followed  during  the  space  of  si.\  weeks,  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  debased  drunkards  were  re- 
formed. His  next  destination  was  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  towns,  where  he  accomplished  as  much 
good.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  attended  and 
addressed  the  state  temperance  convention  in  Maine. 
His  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  his  efforts  in  the  cause  were  in- 
defatigable until  the  day  of  his  death.  His  memoir 
has  been  published  by  his  son,  William  George  Haw- 
kins. He  died  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1858.  His 
son  by  his  first  wife,  William  George  Hawkins,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  22,  1823.  He  was  educated 
at  Wilbraham  Academy  and  at  Weslejau  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  Desiring  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  ministry,  he  pursued  his  divinity 
couree  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  at 
Alexandria,  Va. ,  1848-51;  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  priest,  and  held  rectorships  in  jNIaryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, PennS3dvania,  New  York  and  Nebraska. 
He  was  editor  of  the  "  National  Freedman,"  1863-66, 
and  later  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum 
at  Bingharatou,  N.  Y. ;  he  was  also  actively  inter- 
ested in  domestic  missions.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  English  and  classical  school  at 
Beatrice,  Gage  co..  Neb.  He  has  contributed  to 
periodical  literature,  and  has  published  the  "Life  of 
John  H.  W.  Hawkins"  (1859);  "  Lemstord  Lane; 
or.  Another  Helper  from  Nortli  Carolina"  (18t)3); 
"  History  of  the  New  York  National  Freednian's 
Association  "  (1868). 

GOODE,  John,  lawyer  and  congressman,  was 
born  in  Bedford  count}',  Va.,  Jlay  27,  1829,  son  of 
John  and  Ann  M.  Goode,  of  English  descent.  He 
was  educated  at  the  New  London  Academy  and  at 
Emory  and  Henry  College.  He  studied  law  with 
Hon.  John  W.  Brockenbrough.  at  Lexington,  Va., 
during  the  winters  of  1849-50  and  1850-51,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1851.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  elected  to  represent  Bedford 
county  in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia.  As  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1861  he  voted  for  the 
ordinance  of  secession  after  the  failure  of  the  peace 
conference  at  Washington.  Volunteeiing  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  participated  in  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early.  His 
military  career,  however,  was  brief;  for  on  Feb.  33, 
1862,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Confederate  congress, 
remaining  a  member  of  that  body  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  In  the  winter  of  1865  he  opened 
a  law  oflice  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  soon  elected 
to  represent  that  city  in  the  Virginia  house  of  dele- 
gales.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Virginia  to  the  44th  congress,  and  being  subse- 
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quently  re-elected  to  the  45th  and  46th  congresses, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education, 
and  retired  March  3,  1881.  He  was  a  presidential 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1852,  1856  and 
1884.  and  in  the  latter  year  served  as  president  of 
the  electoral  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  in  1868, 1873, 1883  and 
1892,  and  served  on  the  national  Democratic  com- 
mittee during  1868-76.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  boai-d  of  visitors  of  the  University  of  Vireinia, 
William  and  Mary  CoUeM,  and  the  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  From  May,  1885, 
until  August,  1886,  he  was  solicitor-general  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1893  served  as  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Chilian  claims  commission,  organized  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Aug.  7,  1892.  In  July,  1898,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion; in  1901  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  Virginia  constitutional  convention  of  that  year. 
He  was  married,  in  1855,  to  Sallie,  daughter  of  R.  A. 
Urquhart,  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Va. ,  and  has  four  children. 

ZtrNDT,  Ernest  Anton,  poet  and  playwright, 
was  born  at  Georgeuberg,  near  Mindelheim,  in 
Swabia,  Germany,  Jan.  12,  1819.  Upon  graduation 
at  the  classical  gymnasium,  he  entered  the  Univer- . 
sity  of  Munich,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 
jurisprudence.  Dissatisfied  with  political  and  social 
conditions  in  Germany,  he  emigrated  in  1857  to  the 
United  States  and  founded  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  the 
Green  Bay  ' '  Post. "  The  journal  was  discontinued 
after  ten  months,  and  Ziludt  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  became  a  piivate  teaclier,  and  for  one 
season  held  the  position  of  stage  manager  at  the  City 
Theatre.  Subsequently  he  succeeded  Otto  Ruppins 
as  editor  of  the  "Gradaus"  ;  worked  for  the 
' '  Herold  "and  "  Banner" ;  and  then  served  for  three 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Unable  to 
secure  a  permanent  situation,  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  worked  there  for  three  years  as  assistant  editor  on 
the  "  Weslliche  Post."  In  1868  he  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  and  until  1876  was  instructor  in 
German  in  the  public  schools.  He  then  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  and  was  employed  in  various  smaller 
official  capacities,  having  to  couteud  against  diseases 
and  hardships  of  various  kinds.  In  1886-88  he  was 
engaged  in  editing  the  "  Freie  Presse,"  of  Minneapo- 
lis, and  has  since  lived  with  his  son  in  Jefferson  City. 
Tlie  numerous  poetical  productions  of  Ernst  Anton 
Ziindt  display  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  is  at  his 
best  in  his  epico-didactical  poems,  all  of  which  are 
conceived  with  considerable  broadness  and  force.  His 
lyrics,  often  containingpolitical  allusions.occasionally 
recall  those  of  Heine,  by  tlieir  fine  ironj',  graceful, 
popular  style  and  biting  sarcasm.  No  less  success- 
ful are  his  dramas  and  remodelings  of  English 
poems.  Ziindt  published:  "  Einsame  Stunden," 
poems  (1842);  "Lucretia,"a  German  rendering  of 
Ponsard's  tragedy  (1842);  "Die  Gemsenjager" 
(1854);  "Lyrische  und  Dramatische  Dichtuugen," 
containing:  "  Jugurtha,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  Ger- 
man recasts  of  Milford's  ' '  Rienzi  "  and  of  Ponsard's 
"  Galilei"  (1871);  "Dornroschen,"  "Aschenbrodel," 
"Eisfee"  (1879);  the  festal  plays:  "Lasst  uns 
Frieden  Haben,"  "Columbia  am  Rliein,"  "Im 
Olymp,"  and  others. 

ADLER,  Cyrus,  librarian,  was  bom  atVanBuren, 
Ark.,  Sept.  13,  1863,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Sulz- 
berger) Adler.  He  was  educated  at  the  Philadelphia 
High  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania (B.  A.,  1883; 
M.A.,  1886)  and  Johns  Hopkins  Univei-sity,  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  (1887),  and  was  con- 
secutively fellow  (1885-87)  instructor  (1887)  and  as- 
sociate (1892)  in  Semitic  languages.  In  1888  he  be- 
came honorary  assistant  curator  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  antiquities  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 


in  Washington,  and  a  year  later  custodian  of  the 
section  of  historic  religious  ceremonials,  which  de- 
partment was  subsequently  developed  by  him.  In 
1892  Adler  was  made  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  He  went  to  the  Orient  as  special^  com- 
missioner for  the  World's  Columbian  exposition  in 
Chicago,  visiting  Turkey,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algiers 
and  Morocco,  and  also  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  government  exhibits  at  the  exposi- 
tion at  Cincinnati  (1888),  at  Chicago. (18931,  and  at 
Atlanta  (1895).  For  six  years  (1892-98)  he  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society, 
originated  by  him,  and  is  now  its  president.  A  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies,  he  fulfilled  various 
official  duties  in  some  of  them,  having  acted  as 
vice-president  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington,  as  vice-president  of  the  Pliilosophical 
Society  of  Washington,  and  as  trustee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Publication  Society.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Gratz  College,  and  was  elected,  in  1899,  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Dr.  Adler 
has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  tlie  international 
catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  having  been  dele- 
gated "by  the  U.  S.  government  to  the  conference 
on  this  subject  held  in  London  in  1898.  Besides 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Biblical  antiquities 
at  the  Atlanta  exposition,  published  in  the  "Re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1896"  (pp. 
943-1023,  with  forty-six  plates),  and  of  the  Benquiat 
collection  in  the  National  Museum  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  I.  M.  Casanowicz,  and  other  papers  on  Se- 
mitic philology,  Assyriology,  etc.,  in  the  journals  of 
the  learned  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  has 
contributed  "Progress  of  Oriental  Science  in  Amer- 
ica during  1888 "  and  "  The  Shofar:  Its  Use  and 
Origin"  to  the  Smithsonian  publications;  has  pub- 
lished, with  Allan  Ramsay,  aseries  of  folk-tales,  col- 
lected in  Constantinople,  under  the  title  "Told  in 
the  Coffee  House  "  (1898),  and  since  1899  has  edited 
the  "  American  Jewish  Year  Book."  Dr.  Adler  has 
charge  of  the  departments  of  Post  Biblical  Antiqui- 
ties and  of  the  Jews  of  America  in  the  "Jewish 
Encyclopedia." 

HAVEN",  Solomon  George,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  27,  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Asa  and  Sarah 
(Billings)  Haven.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Richard  Haven,  who,  with  his  wife,  Susanna,  emi- 
grated from  the  western  part  of  England,  settling  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1645.  Their  son,  Moses,  was 
married  to  Mary  Ballord,  and  had  a  son  named 
Joseph,  who  was  married  to  Martha.  The  next  in 
line,  Josiah,  was  married  to  Esther  Streeter,  and 
his  son,  Asa,  was  the  grandfather  of  Solomon.  The 
latter  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  After- 
ward he  received  instruction  from  a  private  tutor 
and  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
to  gratify  his  preference  for  the  law.  He  paid  the 
expenses  of  his  course  of  studj'  by  teaching,  and 
read  law  during  the  summer  vacations  in  the  office 
of  Gov.  John  Young,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  In  1835 
this  arrangement  was  interrupted  by  his  removal  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  office 
of  Fillmore  &  Hall.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  latter  part  of  1835,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Fillmore,  Hall  & 
Haven,  continuing  in  this  connection  for  some  yeara. 
Mr.  Haven  attained  eminence  as  a  lawyer  and  was 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  commissioner 
of  deeds;  district  attorney  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y., 
and  mayor  of  Buffalo.  He  was  a  prominent  and 
influential  member  of  the  Wliig  party,  by  whom  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  congress  three  times,  serv- 
ing from  1851  to  1857.  He  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  24,  1861. 
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BAYLIES,  Francis,  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Taumon,  Bristol  co.,  MasS.,  Oct.  16,  1783,  son  of 
William  Baylies,  who  was  born  at  Uxbridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  5,  1743;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1760, 
studied  medicine  and  practiced  at  DigUtou.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1775  and  also  of  the  state  convention 
that  adopted  the  Federal  constitution.  In  1788  he 
was  a  state  senator;  in  1801  was  a  member  of  the 
electoml  college,  and  in  1805-9  represented  Massa- 
cliusetts  in  congress.  Dr.  Baylies  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  The  son  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  William,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1813-20  lie  was  register  of  pro- 
bate in  Bristol  county,  Mass. ;  in  1821-27  a  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  Jtassachusetts;  from  1827  to 
1832  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  also  in 
1835.  It  is  said  that  the  only  electoral  vote  for  An- 
drew Jackson  from  New  England  was  cast  by  him. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  charge  d'aifaires  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  was  the  author  of  "A  History  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony"  (3  vols.,  1830;  new  ed.,  1866). 
He  died  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1852. 

HANNEGAN,  Edward  A. ,  senator  and  diplo- 
mat, was  born  in  Ohio,  of  Irish  descent.  He  received  a 
good  education  in  Kentucky,  in  which  state  (at  Lex- 
ington) his  boyhood  was  passed;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
settled  in  Covington,  Ind.  He  was 
frequently  elected  to  the  state  leg- 
islature, and  from  1833  to  1837 
served  in  the  U.  S.  congress  as  a 
representative  from  Indiana,  being 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  served  in  that  body  from 
1843  to  1849,  during  part  of  that 
time  officiating  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  roads  and  canals  and 
on  enrolled  bills.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  senate  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Prussia,  occu- 
pying this  post  from  March  32, 
1849,  until  Jan.  13,  1850,  when  he 
was  recalled.  Though  eloquent  and 
brilliant,  he  was  erratic,  and  in  May,  1853,  while  his 
brain  was  befogged  by  liquor,  he  killed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Capt.  Duncan.'  He  was  never  indicted,  public 
sentiment  being  in  his  favor.  He  left  the  state,  set- 
tling in  St.  Louis  in  1857.  where  he  died  Jan.  35,1859. 
J  ASTRO  W,  Marcus  rabbi,  Hebrew  scholar 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Rogasen,  Posen,  Prus- 
sianPoland,  June  5,  1839,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Yetta  Jastrow.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  well 
versed  in  Hebrew  lore,  and  gave  his  son  a  good 
educational  training.  Marcus  Jastrow  first  studied 
under  Rabbi  Moses  Feilchenfeld,  taking  up  religion 
and  Hebrew  literature,  and  then,  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  pursuing  a  regular  course.  He 
afterward  entered  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
upon  graduation  (1855)  continued  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  Having  for  some  time  served  as  teacher  in  a 
religious  school  in  Berlin,  he  was,  in  1857,  called  to 
the  ministry  as  assistant  rabbi  of  a  congregation  in 
Warsaw;  but  his  liberal  political  views  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Russian  government,  and  he  was 
expelled  from  Russia  in  1861.  Although  the  edict 
of  banishment  was  subsequently  repealed,  Jastrow, 
who  meanwhile  became  rabbi  at  Mannheim,  in 
Baden,  Germany,  did  not  return  until  1863.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  which  broke 
out  in  1863,  he  again  left  Warsaw,  this  time  for- 
ever and  accepted  a  call  from  a  large  congregation 
at  Worms,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  wliere  he  stayed  until 


1866.  In  this  year  he  received  an  invitation  to 
become  rabbi  of  the  Rodef  Shalom  congregation 
of  Philadelphia,  which  shortly  after  his  arrival 
elected  him  its  preacher  for  life.  In  this  capacity 
he  introduced  some  innovations  in  the  service  and  a 
ritual  compiled  by  him.  He  filled  this  office  until 
December,  1893,  when  he  retired  and  was  elected 
rabbi-emeritus.  He  also  held  the  chair  of  Talmud, 
Hebrew  philosophy  and  Jewish  history  and  litera- 
ture at  the  Maimonides  College  (1868-72),  and  took 
active  part  in  the  educational  and  charitable  affairs 
of  the  community.  He  is  a  member  of  many  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  publication  committee  of  the  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America;  is  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Asso- 
ciation of  America.and  chief  editor  of  the  department 
of  the  Talmud  of  the  "Jewish  Kiicvclopedia."  Jas- 
trow's  reputation  as  a  Talmudical  scholar  and  writer 
extends  over  the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad,  his 
principal  work  being  "A  Dictionary  of  the  Targu- 
mim,  the  Talmud  Babli  (Babylonian)  and  Yerush- 
almi  (called  Jerusalem),  and  the  Jlidiashic  Litera- 
ture" (begun  in  1886  and  issued  in  parts).  He  also 
published  "Four  Centuries  of  Jewish  History"  (Ger- 
man), '  'The  History  and  the  Future  of  the  Text  of  the 
Talmud  "  ("Gratz  College  Publications,"  1897),  and 
a  number  of  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles.  He 
was  married  in  Berlin,  in  1858,  to  Bertha  Wolff- 
sohn,  and  has  two  sons  (Profs.  Joseph  and  Morris 
Jastrow)  and  three  daughters. 

JASTROW,  Morris,  philologist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland,  Aug.  13, 
1861,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  and  Bertha  (Wolff- 
sohn)  Jastrow,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1866. 
After  a  thorough  preparatory  training  in  private 
schools,  Morris  Jastrow  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (Sept.  15,  1877),  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1881  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  The  next  three 
years  he  spent  in  Germany  pursuing  rabbinical, 
philosophical,  philological  and  theological  studies  at 
Breslau,  Leipsic  and  Strassburg.  Having  received 
the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Leipsic  (July  18,  1884)  he  spent  another  year  in 
Paris  attending  courses  at  the  College  de  France, 
the  ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes  and  Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales  Vivantes.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Semitic  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also  as- 
sistant preacher  to  the  congregation  Rodef  Shalom. 
He  retired  from  the  pulpit  in  1886  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  Semitic  philology  and 
archaeology.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Arabic  and  of  rabbinical  literature  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  years  later  to  that  of  Sem- 
itic languages,  which  he  still  (1901)  holds.  In  1888- 
98  he  was  also  assistant  librarian,  and  since  1898  has 
been  chief  librarian.  Prof.  Jastrow  is  chief  editor  of 
the  department  of  the  Bible  of  the  "  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia." Since  1886  he  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society.aud  in  1897was  elected 
secretary  of  its  newly  founded  section  for  the  his- 
torical study  of  religions,  being  elected  in  the  same 
year  also  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Prof.  Jastrow  has  contributed  about  100 
papers  of  a  philological,  archaeological  and  historical 
nature  to  the  "Proceedings"  and  "Journals"  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  "  The  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  Languages,"  "  Zeitschrift  filr  Assyriol- 
ogie,"  "The  American  Journal  of  Theology,"  the 
"Century  Magazine,"  "Zeitschrift  flir  alt-Testa- 
mentliche  Wissenschaft,"  "  The  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  and  other  periodicals.  His  chief  larger 
works  published  separately  are :  '  'The  Arabic  Text  of 
the  Grammatical  Treatises  of  Abu  Zakariyya  Yahyab 
of  Dawymd  Hayyug"  (1897);  "The  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria"  (1898) ;  forming  Vol.  II  of  the 
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series  of  "Handbooks  in  the  History  of  Religious " 
edited  by  liiin;  "A  Fragment  of  the  Bubylouian, 
Dibbarra  Epic"  (1891),  in  a  series  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  the  con- 
tributor of  the  volume  on  the  book  of  "Lamenta- 
tions" to  the  new  "Polychrome  Bible,''  edited  by 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  of  a  work 
on  tlie  "Study  of  Religion "  (1901),  in  the  "Con- 
temporary Science  Series,"  edited  by  Ha velock  Ellis. 
Prof.  Jastrow  was  married,  Feb.  38, 1893,  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  Herman  F.  Bachman,  of  Philadelphia. 

JASTROW,  Joseph.,  psychologist,  was  born  in 
Warsaw,  Russian  Poland,  Jan.  30,  1863,  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Marcus  M.  and  Bertha  (Wolffsohn)  Jastrow, 
German  Jews.  When  he  was  three  years  old  the 
Jastrow  family  came  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Pliiladelphia.  Here  he  attended  private  schools  and 
the  Rugby  Academy.  Later  (September,  1878),  he 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1882 
was  graduated,  having  taken  the  mental  science 
prize,  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  tlieu  entered 
Johns  Hopkins  University  as  graduate  student  of 
psychology,  logic  and  philosopliy,  received  tlie  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1885  and  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1886,  and 
•was  there  fellow  in  psychology  (1885^6).  After  two 
years  he  accepted  the  chair  of  experimental  and 
comparative  psychology  in  the  Univereity  of  Wis- 
consin, which  position  lie  has  since  then  held,  lu 
1893  he  had  charge  of  tlie  official  department  of 
psychology  at  the  World's  Columbian  exposition, 
and  arranged  an  exhibit  of  apparatus  suitable  for 
psychological  investigation,  and  a  working  labora- 
tory for  the  taking  of  mental  tests.  This  was  the 
first  exhibit  of  its  kind,  and  was  awarded  a  medal. 
Joseph  Jastrow  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
secretary  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
fellow  and  presiding  officer  of  the  anthropological 
section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  (1891),  and  is  associate  editor  of  the 
"Psychological  Review."  He  has  contributed  a 
large  number  of  essays,  papers  and  psychological 
treatises  of  a  popular  character  to  special  as  well  as 
to  general  periodicals,  including  the  "Popular 
Science  Monthly,"  "Harpers'  Monthly,"  "Educa- 
tional Review,"  "Science,"  "Dial,"  "American 
Journal  of  Psychology,"  and  "  Jfind."  In  addition, 
he  has  published:  "Time  Relations  of  Mental  Phe- 
nomena" (1890),  and  "  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychol- 
ogy "  (1900j.  The  first  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  duration  of  psychological  phenomena.  The  sec- 
ond is  virtually  a  reprint  of  a  number  of  essa3's, 
most  of  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Popular 
Science  Monthly, "  with  some  alterations.  The  book 
is  an  arraignment  of  all  "occult  sciences,"  such  as 
theosophy,  spiritualism,  palmistry.  Christian  science 
and  psychical  research.  Prof.  Jastrow  was  married 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  2,  1888,  to  Rachel,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Szold. 

HEMMETER,  Jolin  Colin,  physician,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  25,  1863,  son  of  John 
and  Mathilde  (Ziegler)  Hemmeter,  who  emigrated 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States  iu  1853,  settling 
in  Baltimore.  The  son  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  after  he  was  graduated  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College  in  1881  went  to  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  where  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Kaiser- 
liches  Gymnasium,  also  studying  at  the  Fresenius 
Chemical  Laboratory.  On  returning  to  America  in 
1883  he  entered  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School;  was  graduated  in  1884,  and  began  in  the 
same  year  to  practice  in  Baltimore.  From  1885 
until  1888  he  served  as  physician  in  charge  of 
Bay  View  Hospital.  Since  1899  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  School  and  director  of  the  clinical  labora- 


tory. He  is  also  consulting  physician  to  the  uni- 
versity and  other  hospitals.  Dr.  Hemmeter's  clin- 
ical and  experimental  researches  in  regard  to  dis- 
eiuses  of  the  digestive  organs  have  made  his  name 
familiar  throughout  the  medical  world,  his  numer- 
ous papers  on  this  subject  appearing  in  American, 
French  and  German  medical  and  scientific  journals. 
Among  his  more  important  coutrihutious  to  medicine 
are  those  relating  to  the  pathological  anatomic  histol- 
ogy of  gastric  hyperacidity,  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  pure  neurosis  of  the  stomach,  certain  forms 
of  which  he  has  proved  are  due  to  an  increased 
number  of  acid  cells  in  the  peptic  ducts,  there  being 
an  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  sub-acidity.  He  originated 
and  introduced  a  method  of  intubating  the  duode- 
num, by  which  it  is  possible  to  investigate  directly 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  his  re- 
searches concerning  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of 
the  stomach  are  of  great  value  to  physicians  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  German  clinicians.  He  is 
the  associate  editor  of  the  "Arcliiv  tiir  Verdanungs 
Krankheiteu,"  published  in  Berlin.  His  published 
works  are:  "  The  Special  Pathology  and  Treatment 
of  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  "  (189T);  "  Dis- 
eases of  the  Stomach"  (1897;  new  ed.,  1898), 
concerning  which  Prof.  Boas,  of  Berlin,  says:  "  It  is 
the  best  contemporary  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 
stomach  which  we  possess,  not  only  iu  America  but 
iu  the  whole  world";  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Intestines,"  in  two 
volumes  (1901);  a  monograph 
on  the  ' '  Physiological  Effects 
of  Ergot  and  its  Clinical  Appli- 
cations" (1889);  a  biography  of 
Theodore  Billroth  and  a  review 
of  this  author's  work  on  the 
"  Psychology  of  Music"  1901), 
besides  some  forty  papers  pub- 
lished in  Europe  and  America, 
and  numerous  contributions 
to  medical  journals.  While 
in  Wiesbaden  Dr.  Hemmeter 
studied  the  theory  and  har- 
mony of  music  with  H.  Jahn, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Opera, 
and  he  has  since  written  many 
numbers  for  the  piano  and 
voice,  as  well  as  for  full  or- 
chestra and  mixed  chorus.  His 
cantata  entitled  "Hygiea,"  for  full  orchestra  and 
male  chorus,  was  first  produced  iu  Baltimore  at  a 
convention  of  the  American  Jledical  Association 
in  1896.  He  has  also  composed  a  musical  setting 
for  the  23d  Psalm  for  full  orchestra  and  chorus. 
Dr.  Hemmeter  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1890.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Ger- 
mania  clubs,  of  Baltimore;  of  the  Medical  Chirur- 
gical  Faculty  of  Maryland ;  of  the  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical,  Maryland  Clinical  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins medical  societies,  and  of  the  Baltimore  Medical 
Journal  Club;  honorary  member  of  the  Tri-State 
Medical.  Association  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia; 
president  of  the  American  Gastro-Enterologieal  As- 
sociation ;  also  honorary  member  of  several  musical 
societies.  He  was  married,  Jan.  18, 1893,  to  Helena 
E. ,  daughter  of  Charles  Hilgenberg,  of  Baltimore. 

PITKIN,  Timothy,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Farm- 
ington,  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  Jan.  21,  1766,  son  of 
IMmothy  Pitkin,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  that  town.  His  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Pitkin,  was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1766- 
69;  his  uncle,  also  named  William,  was  major  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada  in  1758;  a  congressman  in 
1784,  and  was  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Connecticut  for  nineteen  yeare.     Timothy  was  grad- 
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uatedat  Yale  College  in  1785,  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  Of  astronomy,  and  calculated  the  eclipses  of 
1800.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in 
connection  with  his  practice,  he  engaged  early  in 
political  life;  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  dur- 
ing five  sessions.  He  was  a  representative  in  cougress 
from  1805  to  1819,  and  during  his  term  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  On  leaving  congress  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  In  1829  Yale  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States"  (1816;  3d  ed.,  1835),  and  "A  Politi- 
cal and  Civil  Historv  of  the  United  States "(3  vols., 
1838).  He  died  Dec.  18,  1847,  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Hon.  Timolliy  Pitkin,  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BXTBBANK,  Iiuther,  horticulturist,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  March  7,  1849,  son 
of  Samuel  W.  Burbauk,  a  farmer  and  manufacturer, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  from 
■  the  north  of  England  before  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  mother,  Olive  Ross,  was  of  Scotch  descent  and 
was  a  native  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Sterling. 
Luther  Burbank  was  educated  at  Lancaster  Academy. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  "Worcester,  Mass., 
to  learn  wood  turning  and  pattern  making  in  the 
shops  of  the  Ames  Plow  Co.,  and  for  three  years  was 
in  the  employ  of  that  company^ 
but  found  the  work  increas- 
ingly distasteful  and  too  con- 
fining for  one  accustomed  to 
living  in  the  open  air.  He  had 
been  a  lover  of  nature  from  his 
childhood,  and  the  study  of 
liorticulture  had  had  especial 
attractions  for  him.  Naturally, 
therefore,  on  changing  his  oc- 
cupation he  turned  to  one  that 
was  wholly  congenial,  and  buy- 
ing a  twenty-acre  farm  at  Lun- 
enburg, Mass.,  he  began  ex- 
periments with  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  fiowers,  with  the 
object  of  producing  new  spe- 
cies and  varieties.  The  well- 
known  Burbank  potato  was 
one  result  of  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  A  warmer  cli- 
mate than  that  of  New  England  being  essential  to 
continuous  work,  Mr.  Burbank  removed  to  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  in  1878,  establishing  his  principal  experi- 
mental grounds  near  Sebastopol  in  the  same  county 
(Sonoma),  where  every  condition  of  soil  and  climate 
best  suited  to  tlie  work  of  propagation  was  found. 
Here  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  grains,  trees,  shrubs 
and  gras.ses  liave  been  developed  or  created;  sucli 
wonderful  results  being  secured  within  a  short 
period  of  time  tliat  Mr.  Burbank  is  not  inaptly 
called  the  wizard  of  horticulture.  >Iany  new  chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  have  been  added  to  the  lists 
of  those  trees;  amongthe  latter  a  Persian  walnut  that 
bears  nuts  of  superior  quality  when  only  four  years 
old.  A  plum-tree,  the  Delaware,  has  been  pro- 
duced, bush-like  in  form  and  only  a  few  feet  high, 
and  an  improved  beach  plum  with  fruit  disposed 
like  huckleberries  along  the  branches.  Another 
plum,  the  Burbank,  is  so  well  adapted  to  various 
climates  that  it  is  now  well  known  in  many  lands, 
and  has  supplanted  most  other  varieties  in  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Africa,  where  it  ripens  in  February. 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  plum  that  owe  their 
origin  to  him  are  one  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the 
French  prune  from  which  it  was  developed;  a 
golden  plum  twelve  times  the  size  of  the  original; 
the  Wickson,  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg;  another, 
the  flesh  and  skin  of  which  as  well  as  the  leaves 


and  twigs  of  the  tree  are  blood-red;  a  seedless  plum, 
and  still  more  remarkable  a  Plum-cot,  combining 
the  flavor  and  characteristics  of  a  plum  and  an  apri- 
cot. Mauy  hybrids  have  been  obtained  by  cross- 
ing with  Japanese  and  eastern  American  varieties. 
Prom  the  Siberian  raspberry  and  tlie  Califoruian  dew- 
berry, which  is  a  hybrid,  the  "Primus,"  has  been 
evolved;  from  the  common  raspberry  and  black- 
berry a  red  hybrid;  still  another  fruit  is  a  white 
blackberry.  Many  of  Mr.  Burbank's  most  remark- 
able results  have  been  obtained  with  flowers.  By 
crossing  tlie  common  American  field  daisy  with  a 
common  European  species,  and  the  result  with  a 
Japanese  species  he  developed  by  rigid  selection  for 
a  number  of  years  the  Shasta  daisy,  with  several 
rows  of  petals  and  with  flowers  over  tour  inches 
across.  An  amaryllis  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  a 
perennial  sweet  pea,  improved  roses,  cannas  and 
poppies  a  calla  lily  three  feel  in  circumference,  and 
another  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  many  other 
flowers  bear  further  witness  by  tlieir  unusual  color- 
ing, size  or  fragrance  to  Mr.  Burbank's  skill.  His 
extensive  gardens,  whose  fame  has  become  world- 
wide, constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  that 
part  of  the  state,  and  at  one  time  80,000  lilies,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $350,000,  were  to  be  seen  there  in 
full  bloom.  No  horticulturist  has  ever  worked  on  so 
vast  a  scale  nor  in  so  scientific  a  manner  in  this  line 
as  he.  The  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  man- 
kind will  be  better  appreciated  a  generation  later,  for 
the  life  of  one  man  is  too  short  to  show  the  full  re- 
sults.    He  is  unmarried. 

CAMPBELL,  Francis  Joseph.,  instructor  of 
the  blind,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  Oct. 
9,  1832,  son  of  James  and  Linda  C.  (Robinson) 
Campbell.  While  at  play  one  day  in  early  child- 
hood a  thorn  pierced  his  eye-ball  and  the  accident 
resulted  in  his  total  blindness.  He  learned  to  help 
his  father  about  the  farm,  but  did  not  go  to  school 
until  he  was  nearly  twelve  years  old,  when  he  was 
placed  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  just  opened  at 
Nashville.  Joseph  learned  rapidly,  and  though  at 
first  unable  to  tell  one  tune  from  another,  took  the  first 
prize  for  piano  playing  after  fifteen  months  of  study, 
and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  was  appointed  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Tennessee  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  while  holding  this  position  he  took  private 
lessons  at  the  Nashville  University.  Subsequently 
he  entered  the  Noi-mal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
to  study  improved  methods  of  teaching,  afterward 
going  to  the  AVisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  taught  music.  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to 
Tennessee,  but  was  boycotted  for  being  an  aboli- 
tionist; consequently  he  went  back  to  Massachu- 
setts and  was  appointed  professor  of  music  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  South  Boston.  Here  he  was  very 
successful,  but  his  strength  became  overtaxed, 
and  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Howe,  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  and  others,  a  two  years'  trip  to 
Europe  was  planned.  The  musicians  of  Boston 
united  to  give  him  a  farewell  orchestral  concert,  from 
which  a  handsome  sum  was  realized.  He  went  first 
to  the  conservatory  in  Leipsic.  and  afterwards  studied 
with  both  Kullak  and  Tausig.  While  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  blind  in  London,  in  1871,  at  which  Dr. 
Campbell  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  persons  present  were  objects  of  charity, 
because  they  had  not  been  taught  to  help  them- 
selves, he  decided  to  remain  in  that  city  and  do 
something  for  tliese  unfortunates.  After  confer- 
ring with  Dr.  Armitage,  the  founder  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Association  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion pf  tlio  Blind,  who  contributed  £1,000,  an  ex- 
perimental school  was  opened,  March  1,  18'73.  Dr. 
Campbell  succeeded  iu  so  interesting  the  marquis 
(afterwards   duke)    of   Westminster    in    the    work 
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that  he  gave  £1,000  towards  founding  a  school  at 
Mount  street,  Westow,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 
Others  joined  in  the  effort,  and  by  October  the 
pupils  were  removed  to  the  new  location.  The  en- 
larged institution  has  become  celebrated  throughout 
the  world,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  It  embraces  a  preparatory,  a 
grammar  and  a  high  school,  a  technical  school  and 
an  academy  of  music.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  gymnastics,  dancing,  militaiy  drill,  swim- 
ming, skating,  rowing,  cycling  and  other  sports. 
The  training  in  each  of  the  five  schools  is  directed 
toward  preparing  the  blind  for  self-support.  Dr. 
Campbell  is  hampered  little  by  his  loss  of  sight,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  made  a  successful 
ascent  of  Jlont  Blanc;  he  has  also  climbed  the  Jung- 
frau  and  Eiger,  and  even  attacked  the  Matterhorn 
being  the  first  blind  man  to  accomplish  that  feat. 
He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts;  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society;  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity; officer  of  tUe  French  Academy.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1856,  to  Mary  F.  Bond,  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.  His  wife  died  in  England  in  1873.  He  was 
married,  a  second  time,  to  Sophia  E.  Faulkner,  of 
South  Acton,  in  1875. 

AKIfOIiD,  Isaac  Newton,  lawyer,  congress- 
man and  historian,  was  born  at  Hart  wick.  Otsego 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1813,  sou  of  George  Waslung- 
ton  and  Sophia  (Mason)  Arnold.  His  earliest  an- 
cestor in  America,  Thomas  Arnold,  came  from  Mel- 
combe,  England,  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island. 
From  him  tbe  line  of  descent  runs  through  John, 
Jouatliau  and  Thomas,  who  was  Mr.  Arnold's 
grandfather.  His  parents  were  born  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  about  1800  removed  to  western  New 
York,  where  his  father  was  a  phj'sician  in  good  stand- 
ing. The  son  attended  theHaitwick  Seminary  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  divided  his 
time  between  teaching  in  a  district  school  and 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  Richard  Cooper,  and 
later  of  Judge  Morehouse,  both  of  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  After  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1835, 
he  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  Judge  More- 
house for  a  short  time.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, 111. ,  where  lie  was  associated  with  Mahlon  D. 
Ogden  as  a  law  partner,  and  in  1841  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois.  In  1837  he 
was  elected  city  clerk.  Becoming  actively  interested 
in  politics,  he  strongly  opposed  the  policy  of  re- 
pudiating the  state  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  Illinois  and  Jlichigan  canal, 
then  only  partly  completed;,  and  on  his  election  to 
the  state  legislature,  in  1843,  he  succeeded  in  having 
the  canal  bill  passed;  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  making  an  elaborate  report  advocating 
taxation.  In  1844  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on 
the  Polk  ticket,  and  in  the  same  year  was  re-elected 
to  the  legislature,  returning  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1846.  In  1848  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Buffalo  convention,  and  helped  to  organize  the  Free- 
soil  movement,  with  four  others  calling  a  state  con- 
vention at  Ottawa,  111.,  which  nominated  a  Van 
Bureu  and  Adams  electoral  ticket,  and  opened  the 
first  formidable  anti-slavery  campaign  in  Illinois. 
In  1855  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  and 
in  1860  to  the  37th  congress,  where  he  was  honored 
during  his  first  session  by  being  chosen  to  pronounce 
the  eulogy  on  Stephen  A.  Douglas  after  the  latter's 
death.  Mr.  Arnold's  fii-st  speech  of  a  political  nature 
advocated  the  confiscation  of  the  secessionists'  prop- 
erty and  the  liberation  of  slaves.  He  voted  for  the 
bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  March,  1862,  introduced  a  bill  prohibiting 
slavery  in  every  place  under  national  control,  which 
was  passed  after  much  opposition.  In  February, 
1864,  he  introduced  a  resolution  confirming  Pres. 


Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation,  and  declaring 
that  tlie  constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  slavery.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by 
congress  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
bill  passed  both  houses  Feb.  1, 1865.  At  the  battle 
of  Bull  run  Mr.  Arnold  was  aid  to  Col.  Hunter, 
and  was  active  in  caring  for  the  wounded.  While 
in  congress  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committees 
on  the  defenses  and  fortification  of  the  Great  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  on  manufactures.  He  declined  a  re- 
nomination  in  1864,  but  in  1865  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment from  Pres.  Johnson  as  auditor  of  the 
treasury  of  the  post-office  department,  residence  in 
Washington  affording  him  ready  access  to  docu- 
ments necessary  in  the  preparation  of  his  work, 
"  The  History  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Over- 
throw of  Slavery  in  the  United  States."  Differing 
with  Pres.  Johnson  as  to  the  latter's  policy-,  he  re- 
signed in  1867  and  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he 
completed  his  book.  In  1873  he  resumed  practice, 
but  after  two  or  three  years  was  compelled  by  fail- 
ing health  to  retire,  and  from  that  time  turned  his 
attention  entirely  to  historical  literature.  In  1880  he 
published  his  "Life  of  Benedict  Arnold:  His  Patriot- 
ism and  His  Treason,"  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
make  known  Arnold's  "  patriotic  services,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  heroism,  and  the  wrongs  which  drove  him 
to  a  desperate  action."  Family  letters  and  manu- 
scripts gave  him  material  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  Arnold's  life.  Beside  these  works  and  his 
"  Recollections  of  the  Early  Illinois  Bar  "(1880),  he 
published  many  interesting  and  valuable  historical 
sketches.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  was  its  vice-president  for  many 
years,  and  its  president  from  1876  until  his  death. 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  society  was  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  given 
to  Mr.  Arnold  by  Pres.  Lincoln.  This  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1871.  Mr.  Arnold  was 
married:  first,  to  Catherine  E.  Dorrance,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.;  second,  to  her  sister,  Harriet  Augusta 
Dorrance,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  He  died 
in  Chicago,  April  24,  1884. 

HAVIIiAND,  Jolm,  architect  and  civfl  engi- 
neer, was  bom  near  Taunton,  England,  Dec.  15, 
1792.  He  studied  his  profession  with  Elmes,  the 
eminent  writer  upon  architecture.  In  1815,  by  invi- 
tation of  his  uncle.  Count  Jlordwinoff,  minister  of 
marine  to  the  Czar  Alexander,  be  entered  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  corps  of  engineers,  but  meeting  there 
Admiral  Sonutag,  an  American,  then  in  the  Russian 
service,  he  was  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  1816,  where  he  attained  eminence  as  an 
architect.  He  introduced  the  radiating  form  in  the 
construction  of  prisons,  and  first  applied  this  form 
of  architecture  to  the  Pittsburgh  Penitentiary. 
Later  he  built  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Cherry 
hill,  Philadelphia,  which  became  the  model  for  all 
subsequent  buildings  of  a  like  nature.  His  plans 
were  highly  commended  by  commissioners  from 
England,  France,  Russia  and  Prussia,  deputed  by 
their  governments  to  examine  structures  which 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
Among  the  public  buildings  constructed  from  plans 
made  by  Mr.  Haviland  were  the  Hall  of  Justice,  at 
New  York;  the  United  States  Naval  Asylum,  at 
Norfolk;  the  New  Jei-sey  State  Penitentiary;  the 
state  penitentiaries  of  Rhode  Island  and  Missouri, 
the  Albany,  Lancaster,  Berks  county.  Pa.,  and  many 
other  jails;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. ;  the  United  States  mint,  Philadelphia;  the  county 
hall,  Newark,  and  hall  of  justice.  New  York,  as 
well  as  many  churches  and  private  residences. 
He  published,  with  Hugh  Bridgeport,  the  "  Builders' 
Assistant.for  theUse  of  Carpenters  andOthers"  (1818). 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  13,  1853. 
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JACKSON,  Andrew,  first  territorial  governor 
of  Florida  (183 1)  aod  seventh  president  of  the  United 
States.  (See  Vol.  v.,  p.  289.)  Spain  ceded  Florida 
to  the  United  States,  Feb.  22, 1819,  and  Pres.  Monroe 
appointed  him  governor  in  1821,  but  he  held  the 
office  only  a  few  weeks. 

DXT  VAL,  William  Pope,  second  territorial  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  (1823-34),  was  born  at  Mt.  Comfort, 
nearRichmond,Va.,inl784,  son  of  William  and  Ann 
(Pope)  DuVal.  The  first  American  ancestor  was  Mars 
Marin  DuVal,  a  Huguenot  refugee  who  emigrated 
from  France  about  1645  or  1650,  settling  in  Mary- 
land. His  son,  Daniel,  removed  to  Virginia,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Manakin  Town.  Daniel's 
son,  Samuel,  who  became  a  general  of  minute- men 
in  the  revolution,  was  married  to  Lucy  Claiborne, 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  William  Claiborne,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Virginia  with  Gov.  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  in  1621.  Their  son,  the  father  of 
Gov.  DuVal,  was  an  able  lawyer,  who  became  asso- 
ciated with  Patrick  Henry  in  the  conduct  of  the 
famous  British  debt  cases;  and  as  a  patriot  he  ac- 
companied the  earliest  troops  to  Williamsburg,  Va., 
in  1775.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  later 
became  a  major  of  riflemen,  in  which  capacity  he 
captured  a  British  vessel  by  firing  down  upon  her 
decks  from  the  bluffs  above,  while  she  was  becalmed 
on  the  James  river.  His  wife,  Ann,  was  the  daugli- 
ter  of  John  Pope,  and  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Kathaniel  Pope,  of  Pope's  creek,  Va.,  whose 
daughter,  Anne,  was  married  to  Maj.  John  Wash- 
ington, the  ancestor  of  Pres.  Washington.  William 
Pope  DuVal  received  his  early  education  in  his  na- 
tive place;  but,  finding  his  home  life  unhappy, 
obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  father,  and  at 
tlie  age  of  fourteen  set  out  afoot  for  the  fron- 
tier, declaring  that  he  would  not  return  until  he 
could  do  so  as  a  congressman  from  Kentucky.  After 
a  wild  life  in  the  woods  he  fiually  settled  at  Bards- 
town,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  when  not  quite  twenty.  Though  starting 
with  the  poorest  of  circumstances,  he  soon  gained 
legal  success,  and  the  intense  humor  of  his  nature 
brought  liim  into  wide  popularity.  He  served  as  a 
captain  of  mounted  rangers  in  1812,  soon  after  which 
he  was  elected  to  the  13th  congress  (1813-15),  as  a 
representative  from  Kentucky.  After  his  congres- 
sional term  he  returned  to  Bardstown,  and  re- 
sumed practice.  He  was  a  member  of  a  club  called 
the  Bardstown  Pleiades,  the  others  being  George 
WicklifEe,  Ben  Hardin,  Ben  Chapeze,  Felix  Grundy 
and  Hays.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Florida  territory  by  Pres.  Monroe.  Being  reap- 
pointed to  this  office  by  presidents  Adams  and  Jack- 
son, he  served  continuously  until  1834.     He  won  the 


admiration  and  confidence  of  the  Florida  Indians, 
by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  William 
Penn;  hut  he  exercised  a  greater  decision  in  dealing 
with  them,  and  never  hesitated  to  punish  any 
whites  who  infringed  the  rights  of  the  Indian.  So 
completely  had  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  savage 
race  that  at  one  time  during  the  Seminole  war  tlie 
Indians  agreed  to  sign  a  certain  treaty  and  move  to 
Indian  territory,  provided  they  could  have  the  per- 
sonal reassurances  of  Gov.  DuVal.  In  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Texas,  which  was  his  home  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Washington 
Irving,  who  wrote  the  romance  of  his  early  life  as 
"  Ralph  Ringwood."  James  K.  Pauling  also  wrote 
of  him,  as  "Nimrod  AVildfire."  A  county  in  the 
state  perpetuates  his  name.  He  was  married,  in 
1804,  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Hynes. 
She  died  in  1841,  leaving  seven  children:  Elizabeth; 
Harrison,  Thomas  Howard,  John  Crittenden ,  Marcia, 
Mary,  Laura  and  Florida.  Burr  and  John  C.  DuVal 
were  captured  with  Fannin's  entire  command  of  500 
men  during  the  Texan  war,  and  Burr  was  killed  in 
the  massacre  of  Goliad  that  followed,  March  27, 
1836.  Burr  DuVal  had  bad  considerab'.e  experience 
hunting  with  the  Florida  Indians,  and  he  begged 
Col.  Fannin  not  to  surrender,  but  leave  the  pranie 
and  push  on  to  tbe  woods  near  by,  for  there,  he 
said,  he  could  whip  the  whole  Mexican  force  with 
his  Kentucky  riflemen  alone.  On  Fannin's  signing 
the  capitulation.  Burr  said:  "  Sir!  you  have  not  only 
signed  your  death  warrant,  but  the  death  warrants 
of  all  of  us."  It  turned  out  so.  The  Mexicans 
played  a  treacherous  trick  and  shot  all  but  John  C. 
DuVal  and  two  others,  who  escaped  by  swimming 
across  the  Colorado  river.  Tliomas  DuVal  was  for 
many  years  U.  S.  district  judge.  Gov.  DuVal  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  while  on  a  visit  to  that  city, 
March  19,  1854. 

EATON,  John.  Henry,  third  territorial  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  (1834-35)  and  secretary  of  war 
under  Jackson.     (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  295). 

CALL,  Richard  Keith,  fourth  and  sixth  terri- 
torial governor  of  Florida  (1835-40;  1841-44),  was 
born  at  Pittsfield,  Prince  George  CO.,  Va.,  in  1791, 
son  of  Capt.  William  and  Helen  Meade  (Walker) 
Call,  and  nephew  of  Maj.  Richard  Keith  Call,  who 
served  in  the  revolutionary  army  and  was  one  of 
seven  men  who  cut  their  way  through  the  British 
cavalry  at  Charleston,  May  6,  1780.  Capt.  William 
Call  was  also  a  revolutionary  soldier.  His  son, 
Richard,  was  educated  at  the  old  Fields'  School 
and  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy.  When  the  Cieek 
war  broke  out  he  left  the  latter  school  to  join  the 
military  force  commanded  by  Gen.  Jacksoii,  and 
took  part  in  every  action  of  that  campaign.     It  was 
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impossible  to  keep  the  men  properly  provisioned  iu 
that  frontier  wilderness,  and  they  were  often  mutin- 
ous from  hunger.  Call  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  remained  on  duty  continuously,  and  when  the 
trouble  was  over  Gen.  Jackson  showed  his  appreci- 
ation by  sending  the  young  man  back  to  school.  On 
July  15,  1814,  Jackson  secured  him  the  appointment 
as  first  lieutenant  in  the  44th  infantry,  U.  S.  army. 
He  was  promoted  to  brevet  captain  on  Nov. 
7th  of  the  same  year.  At  the  battle  of  Kew  Or- 
leans he  was  special  aid  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was 
volunteer  aid  to  him  in  April,  1818.  In  July,  1818, 
he  was  made  captain  and  served  until  May'l,  1823, 
when  he  resigned,  having  fought  side  by  side  with 
Gen.  Jackson  through  every  battle  in  which  the 
latter  participated.  He  settled  in  Peusacola  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  law.  Iu  April,  1832,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  Florida; 
in  1823-25  he  served  as  a  delegate  to  congress.and  iu 
1835  he  was  receiver  of  the  west  Florida  land-office. 
In  January,  1833,  he  became  brigadier-genei-al  of 
the  west  Florida  militia.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Florida.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles 
breaking  out,  he  devoted  himself  to  raising  troops 
for  defense,  and  was  commander-in-chief  from  Dec. 
6,  1885,  to  Dec.  6, 1836.  Gen.  Call  defeated  the 
Indians  and  routed  them  from  Withlacoochee  in  the 
second  and  third  battles  of  Wahoo  swamp,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  personally  saved  Gen.  Clinch  and  his 
command  from  being  cut  to  pieces.  His  persistent 
appeals  to  the  Federal  government  for  help  to  sub- 
due the  hostile  Indians  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  secretary  of  war  in  Van 
Buren's  cabinet,  and  the  controver.sy  led  to  his  re- 
moval from  office  in  1839.  Though  a  Democrat,  he 
at  once  began  canvassing  in  the  North  for  Harrison, 
tlien  a  presidential  candidate,  and  he  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  latter's  election.  In  re- 
turn Pres.  Harrison  reappointed  him  as  governor  in 
1841,  and  he  held  this  position  until  1844.  In  the 
following  year,  when  Florida  became  a  state,  lie 
was  a  candidate  for  governor,  but  his  part  in  the 
election  of  a  Whig  president  influenced  the  people 
against  him,  and  he  was  defeated  despite  the  sacri- 
fices he  had  made  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Florida 
during  the  Seminole  war.  From  July  1  to  Dec.  8, 
1846,  he  was  major-general  of  state  militia.  In  the 
development  of  Florida  he  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est. He  built  the  tliird  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  JIarks  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  he  also  founded  the  town  of  Port 
Leon,  which  was  eventually  destroyed  by  a  cyclone. 
From  tUe  first  Gov.  Call  fought  secession,  looking 
on  it  as  treason,  and  lent  his  eloquence  and  fortune 
to  prevent  the  separation,  though  he  defended  the 
institution  of  slavery.  He  was  married  at  the 
Hermitage  (Gen.  Jackson's  home),  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1824,  to  Mary  Letitia  Kirkman,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Their  daughter,  Ellen  Call  Long,  who 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquiring  his- 
torical information  about  her  native  state,  is  the 
autlior  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  Florida  not  yet 
published.  Gov.  Call  died  at  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
Sept.  14,  1862. 

REID,  Robert  Raymond,  fifth  territorial  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  (1840-41),  was  bom  in  Prince  William 
parish,  S.  C,  Sept.  8,  1789.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  schools  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  upon 
completing  this  course  he  entered  Columbia  College, 
later  studying  law  and  practicing  it  in  Georgia. 
Before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  selected 
to  deliver  a  public  address  in  Augusta,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Franklin's  birthday,  Jan.  16,  1808,  and 
the  manuscript  of  this  speech  shows  the  solid  order 
of  his  abilities  and  the  maturity  of  his  style,  though 
still  a  minor.  In  1813  he  delivered  an  Independ- 
ence Day  address,  which  was  published  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  citizens  of  Augusta.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty -seven  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Burke 
county  superior  court,  and  retained  this  office  until 
1819,  when  he  took  his  seat  iu  the  16th  congress  as  a 
representative  from  Georgia,  being  re-elected  for  the 
following  term,  thus  serving  until  1823.  While  in 
the  house  of  representatives  a  notable  speecli  was 
delivered  by  him,  Jan.  2S,  1820,  on  "the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  in  Missouri,"  fully  anticipating  the 
controversy  which  later  developed.  Soon  after  his 
retirement  from  congress  he  was  again  appointed  to 
the  bench,  this  time  as  a  judge  of  the  middle  circuit, 
and  remained  iu  this  charge  until  a  change  in  the 
state  legislature  in  1825,  when  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  appearing  in  many  important 
cases.  In  February,  1827,  he  was  appointed  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  court  of  Augusta,  was  re-elected  by 
the  legislature  in  November,  1S29,  and  continued  iu 
that  office  until  Jlay,  1832,  when  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  U.  S.  judge  for  the  district  of  East  Florida 
from  Pres.  Jackson,  for  whom  he  had  voted  as 
presidential  elector  in  1828.  This  commission  was 
renewed  in  1836,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office 
until  December,  1839,  when  he  was  appointei.1  by 
Pres.  Van  Buren  governor  of  the  territory  of  Florida. 
In  this  latter  office  he  served  until  1841,  and  as  gov- 
ernor presided  at  the  convention  which  formulated 
the  state  constitution.  Gov.  Reid  was  not  only  a 
jurist  of  profound  legal  and  oratorical  talent,  but  a 
man  of  high  moral  sense  and  tender  S3'nipathies.'  He 
was  married,  in  1811,  to  Anna  JIaigaretta  McLaws, 
who  died,  Sept.  7,  1835,  leaving  two  sons  and  three 
daughters;  and  he  was  married  the  second  time,  May 
8,  1839,  to  Elizabeth  Napier  Delphia  Virginia  Ran- 
dolph, of  Columbia  county,  Fla.  Gov.  Reid  died 
in  Leon  county,  near  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  July  1,  1841. 

BRANCH,  John,  seventli  territorial  governor 
of  Florida  (1844)  and  secretary  of  the  navv  under 
Pres.  Jackson.     (See  Vol.  V.,  p.  395.) 

MOSELEY,  William  Dunn,first  state  governor 
of  Florida  (1845-49),  was  born  at  the  famiTv  home- 
stead, Moseley  Hall,  Lenoir 
CO.,  N.  C,  Feb.  1,  1795,  son  of 
Matthew  and  Elizabeth  (Her- 
ring) Dunn.  His  earliest  an- 
cestor, AVilliam  Jloseley,  came 
to  this  country  in  1649,  and  set- 
tled in  Princess  Anne  county, 
Va.  From  him  the  line  of  de- 
scent runs  through  his  sou. 
Arthur;  his  sou,  Edward,  and 
his  son,  TuUy,  who  was  Gov. 
Mosele3''s  grandfather.  His 
father  removed  from  Virginia 
to  Lenoir  county,  N.  C,  where 
he  was  a  planter.  The  sou, 
after  obtaining  a  fairly  good 
English  education  at  a  neigh- 
boring academy,  worked  ou  his 
father's  farm  for  several  years. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen ,  desiring 
a  collegiate  education,  he  taught  a  small  school  near 
his  home,  and  his  earnings,  together  with  some  as- 
sistance, enabled  him  to  enter  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Among  his  classmates  were  James 
K.  Polk,  William  M.  Green  (afterward  bishop  of 
Mississippi),  John  Y.  Mason  and  W.  H.  Morrison, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  young  Moseley  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors  overtliese  clever  students. 
His  funds  gave  out  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  but 
Dr.  Caldwell  offered  him  a  tutorship  in  the  college, 
and  he  finished  his  course,  being  graduated  iu  1818. 
In  1819  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice there.  He  soon  became  active  iu  political  affairs, 
and  in  1839  was  elected,  without  opposition,  as  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  where  he  served  by  re- 
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elections  until  1836.  On  account  of  his  ability  as  a 
parliamentarian  he  became  president  of  the  senate 
iu  1833,  and  remained  as  such  during  his  service 
in  that  body.  In  1834  the  Democratic  party  nom- 
inated him  for  governor  of  North  Carolina,  but 
David  L.  Swaine  defeated  him  by  three  votes.  In 
1835  he  bought  a  plantation  on  Miccosoukie  lake, 
JefiEersoa  county,  Fla. ,  and  resided  there  until  1851, 
except  when  called  away  by  public  duties.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  territorial 
legislature,  and  in  1844  to  the  state  senate,  receiving 
the  largest  vote  ever  given  a  candidate  at  that  time. 
In  1845,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session,  Florida 
wivs  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  each  party  nomi- 
nated its  ablest  man  for  governor.  Mr.  Moseley 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  in  opposition  to 
Richard  Keith  Call,  who  had  been  territorial  gov- 
ernor in  1841-44.  After  a  vigorous  campaign, 
Moseley  was  elected,  and  was  inaugurated  in  June, 

1845.  He  remained  in 
this  office  until  Octo- 
ber, 1849.  As  the  state 
law  prohibited  reelec- 
tion,  he  then  retired 
fi'om  public  life,  and 
returned  to  his  planta- 
tion, which  he  culti- 
vated until  1851,  when 
he  removed  to  Palat- 
ka,  Fla.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1833,  to  Su- 
san, daughter  of  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Hill,  of 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.  She  died  iu  1843.  Gov. 
Moseley's  death  occcurred  at  Palatka,  Fla.,  Jan.  4, 
1863. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  second  governor  of  Florida 
(1849-53),  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Va., 
Oct.  34, 1785,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Temple- 
man)  Brown.  His  great-grandfather,  Ed  ward  Brown, 
came  from  England  to  Virginia  with  John  Smith 
in  1606.  Edward's  son,  William,  removed  to  West- 
moreland county,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Thomas 
Brown.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Capt.  Temple- 
man,  was  the  commander  of  a  ship  sailing  from  White 
Haven,  England,  and  was  engaged  iu  the  American 
trade.  Thomas  attended  school  for  a  short  time  at 
Alexandria,  and  afterward  at  Charlestowu,  JeflEerson 
CO.,  Va.,  until  1813,  when  he  enlisted  iu  the  army. 
He  was  aid  to  Gen.  John  P.  Huugerford  during  the 
occupation  of  Washington  city  and  Alexandria,  and 
served  through  the  war  until  the  army  was  disbanded 
in  1814.  He  first  entered  the  mercautile  business 
with  a  brother  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  be- 
came chief  clerk  in  the  post-office  at  Richmond,  Va. 
In  1817  lie  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
where  lie  represented  Fauquier  county.  Iu  1838  he 
removed  to  Florida  with  his  family,  and  settled  in 
Tallahassee,  which  became  his  permanent  home.  He 
owned  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and  his  kindness  to 
them  is  remembered  to  this  day  by  such  of  the  old 
family  servants  as  still  survive.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1849 
he  became  the  second  governor  of  Florida  after  the 
state  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He  held  the  exe- 
cutive office  for  the  full  terra  of  four  years.  For 
more  than  sixty  years  Gov.  Brown  was  an  active 
Mason,  attaining  the  thirty-third  degree,  and  filling 
the  position  of  grand  secretary  in  the  Tallahassee 
lodge  for  a  long  period.  He  compiled  a  valuable 
and  interesting  book  on  Masonry.  He  was  married, 
iu  1809,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Simpson, 
of  Westmoreland  county,  Va.  She  was  born  at 
Newcastle-on-Ty  ne,  England,  and  when  a  small  child 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  her  parents.  Gov. 
Brown  had  by  her  seven  children,  of  wliom  one 


daughter,  Elizabeth  Brown  Douglas,  is  now  (1901) 
living  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  died  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  Aug.  34,  1867. 

BBOOME,  James  E.,  third  governor  of  Flor- 
ida (1858-57),  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Aiken  co., 
S.  C,  Dec.  15,  1808,  son  of  John  and  Jeanette 
(Witherspoon)  Broome.  His  father  was  born  in 
England,  Jan.  5,  1774,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1785.  His  mother  was  a  near  relative  of  John 
Witherspoon,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. In  1837  James  Broome  removed  to  Tallahas- 
see, Fla. ,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  about  1841,  when  he  retired.  Such  was 
his  reputation  for  honesty  and  ability,  that  in  1843 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  probate  court  of 
Leon  county  by  Gov. 'Richard  K.  Call,  although 
the  latter  was  of  an  opposing  political  party;  he 
held  this  office  imtil  1848,  when  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed it.  In  1853  he  was  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  Democratic  partj%  and  while  the  state  was 
controlled  by  the  Whigs  at  that  time,  by  his  earnest- 
ness as  a  speaker  and  his  thorough.acquaintance  with 
the  tariff,  then  the  main  issue,  he  defeated  Col. 
George  T.  Ward,  the  Whig  candidate.  Gov.  Broome 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  states- 
rights,  being  a  secessionist  as  early  as  1850.  He 
was  known  as  the  "veto-governor"  of  Florida,  be- 
cause he  vetoed  more  bills  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, every  veto  being  sustained.  His  veto  to  abolish 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  is  said  to  be  the  most 
masterly  effort  of  the  kind  that  ever  left  the  execu- 
tive office.  When  the  stirring  days  of  actual  secession 
began,  his  counsel  was  needed,  and  the  Democrats 
of  Nassau  county  elected  him  to  the  state  senate, 
where  he  served  for  four  years  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  constituents.  He  had  one  of  the  largest 
plantations  in  the  state,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  its  interests;  he  was  also  at  one  period  en- 
gaged in  wholesale  mercantile  business.  In  1865  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  residing  there  and  in 
Brooklyn  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Gov.  Brown 
was  married  five  times.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  son,  at  Deland,  Fla.,  Nov.  33,  1883.  He  left 
three  children. 

PERRY,  Madison  S.,  fourth  governor  of 
Florida  (1857-61).  On  Nov.  36,  i860,  the  legis- 
lature of  Florida  met  in  regular  session,  and  on  the 
same  day  Gov.  Peiry  addressed  a  message  to  the  two 
houses,  declaring  his  opinion  that  the  electiou  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  viewed  iu  connection  with  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  it,  made  the  only  hope  of 
the  southern  states  for  domestic  peace  and  safety, 
future  respectability  and  prosperity,  dependent 
upon  their  immediate  secession  from  the  Union. 

MILTON,  John,  fifth  governor  of  Florida 
(1861-65),  was  born  near  Louisville,  Jefferson  co., 
Ga.,  April  30,  1807,  sou  of  Gen.  Homer  Virgil  and 
Elizabeth  (Robiusou)  Milton.  His  great-grandfather, 
John  Milton,  settled  in  Halifax  couuty,  N.  C,  about 
1730.  Family  tradition  says  that  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Judge  Christopher  Jlilton,  brother  of 
John  Milton,  the  jioet.  Capt.  .Tohn  Jlilton,  Gov. 
Milton's  grandfather,  was  a  patriot  and  a  soldier  in 
the  revolution.  At  the  surrender  of  Fort  Howe  he 
was  taken  as  a  hostage  and  was  confined  for  many 
months  iu  the  old  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Augustine.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati; was  the  first  secretary  of  Georgia,and  served  for 
several  terms,  and  received  the  vote  of  Georgia  for 
first  president  of  the  United  States.  The  grandson 
received  a  good  English  education  at  the  Louisville 
Academy,  studied  law  under  Roger  L.  Gamble,  and 
began  to  practice  at  Louisville.  After  a  year  or  two 
he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  there  ran  for 
congress  on  the  nullification  question,  but  was  de- 
feated.    Later  lie  had  a  large  legal  practice  iu  Mo- 
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bile,  Ala.,  and  during  the  Seminole  war  iu  Florida 
served  from  1835  to  1837  as  captain  of  a  volunteer 
company.  He  afterwai-d  practiced  at  Marion,  Ala., 
and  iu  New  Orleans.  Iu  1846  he  removed  to  Jack- 
son county,  Pla.,  where  he  settled  on  a  farm,  only 
appearing  in  court  occasionally.  Entering  politics, he 
became  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  that  state. 
He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1848,  and  spoke  in 
every  part  of  Florida,  becoming  known  to  the  people 
as  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate.  He  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
in  every  election  from  1846  to  1860,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  governor  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  favored  a 
Confederacy,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  state 
rights,  but  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves, 
and  when  the  civil  war  began 
he  gave  it  support  and  ma- 
terial aid.  In  January,  1861, 
he  seized  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at 
Apalachicola,  forts  Alarion 
and  Augustine,  and  the  navy 
yard  at  Peusacola.  At  a 
state  convention  held  Jan. 
12th  it  was  voted  that  Flor- 
ida secede  from  the  Union, 
and  she  was  the  third  state 
to  do  so.  During  1862  Fer- 
nandina  was  captured  by 
the  Dupont  expedition,  and 
sliortly  afterward  St.  Augus- 
tine suireudered  without  a 
struggle,foIlowed  by  the  sur- 
render of  Jacksonville  and 
Apalachicola.  In  1864-65  repeated  calls  for  men  and' 
provisions  were  made  on  tlieConfederate  states, almost 
draining  them  of  these  resources.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Gov.  Jlilton,  and  without  regardtq  age  or 
exemption,  the  citizens  of  Florida  enlisted,  leaving 
barely  enough  men  at  home  to  guard  the  state  from 
invasion.  Tallahassee  was  an  objective  point,  and  in 
March,  1865,  the  Federal  troops  lauded  at  St.  Marks, 
but  were  repulsed  at  the  Natural  Bridge  and  were 
forced  to  re-embark.  Similar  attempts  were  made 
elsewhere,  and  these  attacks,  together  with  the 
knowledge  t!iat  tlie  Confederacy  was  growingweaker, 
greatly  distressed  Gov.  Milton.  This  constant  care, 
aggravated  by  mental  work,  produced  softening  of 
the  brain  and  caused  his  death  eight  days  before  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Lee.  Gov.  Milton's  rare  social 
qualities,  seconded  by  his  tact  and  sympathy,  contrib- 
uted much  to  his  popularity.  His  conversation  was 
full  of  wisdom  and  wit,  while  his  knowledge  of  state 
and  national  measures  was  prodigious.  By  descent  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
was  niiirried:  first,  to  Susan  Amanda  Cobb,  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters; 
second  to  Caroline  Howze,  of  Marion,  Ala.,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sous  and  seven  daughters.  He  died  at 
his  home,  near  Marianua,  Fla.,  April  1,  1865. 

MARVIN,  William, si.';th(provisional)  governor 
of  Florida  (1865),  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  co., 
N.  Y.,  April  14,  1808,  son  of  Selden  and  Charlotte 
(Pi-att)  JMarvin.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  America, 
Reiuold  Marvin,  emigrated  from  England  to  Lyme, 
Conn.,  in  1638,  where  his  descendants  were  well-to- 
do  farmers.  William  JIarvin  spent  his  boyhood 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  in  the  district  school  and  at 
Homer  Academy.  At  tlie  age  of  fifteen  he  be- 
gan to  teach  school,  studying  law  as  opportunity 
offered.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court  and  court  of  chancery  of  New  York  state  in 
1883,  and  opened  a  law  ofllce  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed,  by  Pres.  Jackson,  U.  S. 
district-attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida, 


and  removed  to  Key  West.  He  was  appointed  judge 
by  Pres.  Van  Buren  in  1839,  and  in  1849,  after  Flor- 
ida had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  Pres.  Polk 
appointed  him  judge  of  the  district,  which  office  he 
held  until  1863,  when  he  resigned  it  on  account  of 
impaired  health.  He  was  twice  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council  of  the  territory,  and  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  constitutional  convention  of 
Florida,  held  at  St.  Joseph  in  1838.  Florida  was 
without  a  governor  from  the  date  of  Gov.  Milton's 
death,  Apnl  1,  1865,  until  July,  1865,  when  Pres. 
Johnson  appointed  Judge  Marvin  provisional  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  state 
government.  On  Oct.  28,  1865,  a  state  convention 
at  Tallahassee  adopted  a  new  constitution,  organized 
a  legislature,  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
established  new  courts.  The  constitution  secured 
all  civil  rights  to  the  negro  but  withheld  the  elective 
franchise  from  him,  and  on  Gov.  Marvin's  election 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1866,  though 
Mr.  Sumner  and  other  senators  praised  his  adminis- 
tration, he  was  refused  a  scat  because  of  this  meas- 
ure, congress  having  made  the  negro's  enfranchise- 
ment a  condition  of  representation  of  Confederate 
states  in  either  house.  In  pursuance  of  this  policj', 
congress  passed  laws  providing  for  the  reconstruction 
of  governments  in  the  seceded  states,  based  on  both 
the  negro  and  white  votes,  whereupon  Gov.  JIarvin 
refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  auj'  elective  office  un- 
der the  new  regime  and  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1867  he  removed  to  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
thereafter  resided.  He  was  the  author  of  "Laws 
of  Wreck  and  Salvage,''  and  " The  Authorship  of 
the  Four  Gospels."  He  was  married,  first,  iu  1846, 
to  Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of  Judge  Elisha  Foole, 
of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  had  one  daughter,  Har- 
riet, who  was  married  to  Col.  Marshall  I.  Ludington, 
U.  S.  A.,  affterward  quartermaster- general ;  second, 
in  1867,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Riddle  Jewett,  of  Skan- 
eateles, N.  Y.  Judge  Marvin's  brother,  Richard 
Pratt  Marvin,  was  born  at  Fairfield,  N.  Y. ,  Dec.  23, 
1803.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New 
Yorkstatebarinl820, 
and  afterward  settled 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
In  1835  he  was  elected 
to  the  assembly,  and 
iu  1836  and  1838  was 
chosen  to  represent 
the  31st  district  in  con- 
gress: while  in  Wash- 
ington he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in 
the  U.  S.  supreme 
court.  In  1846  he  was 
a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention. 
He  was  elected  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme 
court  in  1847,  and  in 
January,  1855,  was 
appointed  to  the  court  of  appeals;  in  November  of 
the  same  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  again  in  1863,  serving  until  1873;  his  judicial 
career  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty- 
four  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best  jurists  in  the 
state."  He  died  at'Jan\estown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1892. 
WALKER,  David  Shelby,  seventh  governor 
of  Florida  (1865-68),  was  born  near  Russelville, 
Logan  CO.,  Ky.,  May  2,  1815,  son  of  David  and 
Mary  (Barbour)  Walker.  His  father  represented 
Kentucky  in  congress  from  1817  to  his  death  in 
1820.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Walker,  who 
was  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Sleade)  Walker. 
Mary  Meade  was  the  daughter  of  David  and 
Susannah  (Everard)  Meade,  and  granddaughter  of 
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Sir  Ricliard  Everard.  proprietory  governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1723.  David  Meade  was  tlie  son  of 
Andrew  and  Mary  (Latham)  Jleade.  "  Honest 
Andrew"  came  from  Kerry,  Ireland,  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  served  for  many  years  in  the  house 
of  burgesses,  was  a  county  judge  and  a  colonel  of 
militia.  Gov.  Walker  was  educated  in  private 
schools  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  after  which  he 
studied  law  with  his  elder  brother,  George  K. 
Walker.  In  1837  he  settled  in  Leon  county,  Fla.,  and 
subsequently  took  an  important  part  in  the  forming 
of  the  state  government.  He  was  mayor  of  Talla- 
liassee  from  1848  tol853;  was  a  senator  in  the  first  state 
legislature,  representing  Leon  and  Wakulla  counties, 
and  was  the  first  official  in  charge  of  the  state  laud 
office.  Inl8o8he  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
holding  the  position  until  1865,  when  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Florida.  By  his  courtesy  toward  those 
who  differed  from  him  politically,  at  a  period  which 
was  perhaps  the  most  trying  in  Florida's  history, 
and  by  his  tact  for  ready  adaptation  to  all  circum- 
stances he  made  a  calm,  dispassioned  and  sagacious 
administrator.  He  was  prevented,  however,  from 
serving  out  his  full  term  of  office  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  "ironclad  oath,"  which  as  a  ]03'al 
Southerner  he  could  not  take.  In  1868  lie  returned 
to  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  until  in 
1876  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Drew  judge  of  the 
2d  judicial  district,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  served  for  many  years  as  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  trustee  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  of  the  Southern  Florida  Seminary. 
Through  his  influence  a  law  was  passed  giving  to  the 
city  of  Tallahassee  the  first  free  school  ever  estab- 
lished in  the  South.  He  originated  the  idea  of  a 
public  library  at  Tallahassee,  for  which  he  donated 
a  building  in  1883,  and  he  founded  the  University 
Library,  becoming  its  president.  In  religion  he 
was  an  Episcopalian,  serving  as  vestryman  in  that 
church  for  over  twenty  years.  Gov.  Walker  was 
married,  in  1843,  to  Philoclea,  daughter  of  Col. 
Robert  W.  Alston,  and  by  this  marriage  had  six 
children.  In  1875  he  was  married  the  second  time 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Duncan,  and 
by  her  had  one  daughter.  Honest  and  generous  in 
thought  as  well  as  action,  he  posses.sed  a  charm  of 
manner,  a  genial  hospitality,  and  that  crowning 
virtue,  charity.  He  died  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  July 
20,  1891. 

REED,  Harrison,  eighth  governor  of  Florida 
(1868-73), was  born  at  Littleton, Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
Aug.  26,  1813.  sou  of  Seth  Harrison  and  Rhoda  (Fin- 
ney) Reed.  His  parents  removed  to  Tyngsboro.ou  the 
Merrimac,  and  later  to  Castleton,  Vt.,  where  his 
father  kept  a  hotel,  and  the  son  attended  the 
academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  printing  business,  in  the  office  of  the 
"Statesman,"  and  after  three  yeai-s' service,  owing 
to  failing  health,  his  indentures  were  cancelled,  and 
he  entered  service  in  a  mercantile  establishment  at 
Troy,N.  Y.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  he  opened  the  first  store  of  general  merchan- 
dise and  organized  the  first  Sunday-school.  In  the 
financial  crash  of  1837  he  failed  in  business,  and 
joined  his  father  and  brothers  in  settling  Summit, 
Waukesha  co.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  work 
as  a  farmer  he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
Milwaukee  "Sentinel,"  then  just  established  by 
John  O'Rourke  (under  the  auspices  of  Solomon 
Juneau),  who  was  taken  sick  and  died  within  six 
weeks.  Here  as  printer,  publisher  and  editor,  he 
worked  for  five  years  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  first  Whig  newspaper  in  the  territory  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  to-day  the  most  influential  Whig 
paper  of  the  Northwest.  On  the  organization  of 
Wisconsin  territory  Mr.   Reed  left  the  "  Sentinel," 


wliicli  was  afterwards  managed  by  Rufus  King, 
and  ren\oved  to  Madison  to  take  charge  of  the  Wis- 
consin "  Enquirer,"  the  organ  of  the  aciministration. 
On  the  retirement  of  Gov.  Doty  in  1843,  Mr.  Reed 
removed  to  Winnebago  county,  purchased  the 
abandoned  mills  and  water-power  constructed  for 
the  Menominee  Indians,  and  laid  out  the  town  of 
Neeuah  (Indian  for  "Falling  Water"),  and  for 
eighteen  years  labored  to  establish  the  leading  manu- 
facturing city  of  the  Fox  river  valley.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  first  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Winnebago  countj',  and  in  1848  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  represent  the  counties  of  AYinnebago  and 
Marquette  in  the  convention  to  form  the  state  consti- 
tution. At  the  first  Whig  state  convention  he  was 
nominated  with  Gen.  Rufus  King  as  elector  at  large 
on  the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket.  He  established 
at  Neeuah  "The  Conservator,  "a Whig  journal,  and 
conducted  it  for  five  years,  until  1858,  when  he  re- 
moved again  to  Madison.  Here  he  became  associ- 
ated with  Messrs.  Atwood  and  Reebleeon  the  "State 
Journal,"  the  official  state  paper.  In  1861  Mr.  Reed 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  treasury  department,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  on  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  in  Florida.  Removing  to  Fer- 
nandina,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but  resigned  in  1865;  was  appointed  special  agent  of 
the  post-office  department  of  Alabama  and  Florida, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was  elected  goveinor 
of  Florida,  under  the  new  state  constitution  of  1868, 
in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active 
part.  In  that  year  Gen.  Meade  turned  the  state 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  (July  14th).  On  Aug. 
10,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Chloe,  daughter  of 
Susbanus  Merrick,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  she  had  been  sent  South  by 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  that  place,  under 
direction  of  Samuel  J.  May,  and  was  appointed  by 
Gen.  Saxton,  the  military  commander,  to  take 
charge  of  the  fugitive  slaves,  "Contrabands,"  in 
Flortda.  In  1863  she  established  schools  for  them 
at  Fernandina  and  St.  Augustine,  and  afterward 
at  Columbia.  S.  C. ,  and  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.',  at 
which  last  place  she  was  married  and  went  to  Florida 
to  preside  over  the  executive  mansion  at  Tallahas- 
see. She  was  appointed  an  alternate  to  represent 
Florida  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  On  the  eve 
of  her  "  silver  wedding,"  Aug.  5,  1897,  she  died 
suddenly,  leaving  one  son  to  honor  her  memory. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  Gov.  Reed  returned  to  his 
farm  on  the  St.  John's  river,  and  in  1875  became  the 
editor  of  "The  Semi-Tropical,"  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  southern  literary,  social  and  industrial 
development,  which  lived  a  life  of  three  yeais  of 
usefulness.  He  was  postmaster  of  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
1889-93. 

HART,  Ossian  Bingley,  ninth  governor  of 
Florida  (1873-74),  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Jan.  17,  1831,  son  of  Isaiah  David  and  Nancy 
(Nelson)  Hart,  of  English  descent.  His  grandfather, 
William  Hart,  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  in  1801 
removed  from  Georgia  to  Florida.  Isaiah  David 
Hart  removed  to  the  bank  of  the  St.  John's  river  in 
1831,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  laid  out 
a  town  which  he  named  after  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 
He  built  the  first  house  in  J'acksouville,  and  opened 
a  village  store,  at  the  same  time  looking  after  his 
large  plantation  and  slaves.  The  plot  of  land  on 
which  the  present  St.  James  Park  is  located,  was 
given  to  the  city  by  him,  and  some  of  the  streets  of 
Jacksonville  still  bear  the  names  of  his  children: 
Laura,  Julia  and  Ossian,  the  last  being  changed  to 
Ocean.  Until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hart  hold 
various  public  offices  of  importance  in  the  rapidly 
growing  city.  Ossian  B.  Hart's  early  years  were 
passed  in  the  town  or  on  the  plantation  until  he  was 
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sixteen,  when  he  was  seut  to  Washington,  where  his 
education  was  completed.  On  his  return  home, 
after  studying  law  for  two  yeai's,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  in  Jaclisonville.  In 
1843,  allured  by  the  attractions  of  the  Indian  river 
country,  he  took  up  a  grant  of  land  near  Port 
Pierce,  and  joining  a  small  party,  removed  there 
with  his  wife.  They  remained  there  for  three  years, 
enduring  many  privations  while  clearing  and  culti- 
vating the  land.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  by  the  few  voters  in  St.  Lucie  county,  en- 
tirely on  his  personal  merits,  as  the  Whig  party  to 
which  he  belonged  was  in 
the  minority.  In  1846,  find- 
ing the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  too  great,  he  removed  to 
Key  West,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  for  ten  years,  going 
from  there  to  Tampa  in 
1856.  From  the  first  out- 
break of  the  disunion  ele- 
ment, though  born  and  bred 
in  the  environment  of  slav- 
ery, Mr.  Hart  took  a  firm 
stand  against  secession,  and 
drew  upon  himself  and  fam- 
ily the  bitterest  persecution. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Jacksonville,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
construction of  state  govern- 
ment andrebuilding  the  dam- 
aged city.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  associate  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Florida,  and  his  ability  as  a 
jurist  is  thus  recorded  by  his  fellow  judges:  "He  was 
called  upon  to  engage  in  the  decision  of  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  important  political,  as  well  as 
legal  questions  ever  presented  to  any  court  in  this 
state,  in  all  of  which  he  sought  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  with  an  even  hand,  and  administer 
impartially  to  all  alike."  In  the  first  campaign, 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  national  government 
was  accomplished  in  1870,  Judge  Hart  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  as  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, and  a'fter  an  exciting  canvass  was  declared 
elected.  The  vote,  however,  was  so  close  that  this 
was  disputed  by  the  other  side,  and  both  candidates 
went  to  Washington,  where  the  returns  were  ex- 
amined and  decided  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Judge  Harfs  ready  acceptance  of  this 
verdict  so  increased  the  number  of  his  friends  that 
in  1872  he  was  nominated  as  governor  of  Florida, 
and  was  elected  by  an  unquestioned  majoiity.  He 
was  inaugurated  in  January,  1873,  but  he  did  not 
complete  his  term.  The  campaign  had  been  un- 
usually severe,  and  brought  on  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, resulting  in  his  death.  Gov.  Hart  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.  3,  1843,  to  Catherine  Smith,  daughter  of 
Abner  Campbell,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Jacksonville,  March  18,  1874. 

STEARNS,  Marcellus  Liovejoy,  tenth  state 
governor  of  Florida  (1874-76),  was  born  at  Lovell, 
Oxford  CO.,  Me.,  April  29,  1829,  son  of  Caleb  and 
Eliza  AV.  (Russell)  Stearns.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant and  farmer,  and  his  mother,  daughter  of 
George  Russell,  was  a  descendant  of  Maj.  Russell, 
who  edited  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
Boston,  JIass.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Water- 
ville  Academy  (now  Coburn  Classical  Institute), 
Waterville,  5Ie. ,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Hamblen,  and  during  his  vacations  taught  school  to 
support  himself.  In""1859  lie  entered  Waterville  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  University),  and  though  he  was 
never  graduated  the  honorary  degree  of  A.B.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  liis  alma  mater  in  1877.  He 
left  college  during  his  junior  year,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  12th  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers; 


became  orderly  sergeant  at  the  organization  of  the 
regiment;  was  promoted  second  lieutenant  in  1863 
and  first  lieutenant  in  1863.  He  was  oneof  the  "for- 
lorn hope"  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  on  the  Red 
river  expedition,  under  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  and  lost 
an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Winchester.  On  March  25, 
1865,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
20th  regiment  of  the  veteran  reserve  corps,  and  while 
stationed  in  Maine  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Josiah 
H.  Druramond  at  Portland,  until  transferred  to  the 
Freedman's  bureau,  under  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  and 
sent  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Quincy,  Fla.,  where  he  was  mustered  out  of  service 
Jan.  1,  ■  1868.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Quincy, 
however,  and  became  active  in  organizing  the  ne- 
groes of  Florida  into  the  Republican  party.  In  1868 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  drafted 
tlie  new  constitution  for  the  state  of  Florida,  and 
during  the  same  j^ear  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, becoming  speaker  of  the  lower  house.  In 
1869  lie  was  appointed  U.  S.  surveyor-general  of 
Florida  by  Pres.  Grant,  and  held  this  ofiice  until 
1873.  In  1872  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state,  and  upon  the  death  of  Gov.  Hart  in 
1874  was  inaugurated  as  governor,  filling  the  ofllce  for 
three  years.  In  1876  Gov.  Stearns  was  renominated 
by  the  Republicans,  but  defeated.  In  January,  1877, 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  at  Hot  Springs, 
serving  until  1880,  and  after  an  extended  tour  of  the 
Pacific  states  was  commissioned  by  the  secretary  of 
tlie  interior  to  inspect  certain  public  works  in  Florida. 
In  1886  he  traveled  through  Europe  with  Mrs. 
Stearns,  and  on  his  return  in  August,  1887,  made  liis 
home  in  Atlantic,  la.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  for  three  years.  Gov.  Stearns  was 
married,  Dec.  12,  1878,  to  Ellen  Austin,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Horace  D.  Walker,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
He  died  at  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8, 1891,  and 
was  buried  at  Lovell.  Me. 

DREW,  George  Franklin,  eleventh  governor  of 
Florida  (1877-80),  was  born  at  Alton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  6, 
1827,  son  of  John  and  Charlotte  (Davis)  Drew,  of 
English  descent,  the  family  originally  coming  from 
Cornwall.  He. was  edu- 
cated in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  at  the  Gil- 
mantou  Academy,  going 
at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where 
he  learned  the  machin- 
ist's trade,  and  removing 
in  1846  to  Cohoes,  N.Y. 
After  remaining  there 
for  a  year  he  went  to  Co-  ■ 
lumbus,  Ga. ,  and  opened 
a  machine  shop;  in  1854 
he  removed  to  Doherty 
county, Ga.,  subsequent- 
ly going  to  Lee  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  the 
saw-mill  business  on  a 
large  scale,  and  finally 
settling  at  Ellauville, 
Madison  co.,  Fla.,  in 
1865.  There  he  built  a  saw-mill  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  state,  and  from  which  lumber  was 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  with  New  York  city  being  espe- 
cially important.  In  1876  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Florida  by  a  large  Democratic  majority,  and  by 
careful  management  of  the  finances  of  Florida,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  its  credit,  which  had  been  very 
low,  to  an  equality  with  that  of  New  York  or 
Massachusetts.  On  retiring  from  office  in  1880,  he 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  again,  and  in  1883 
organized  a  stock  company  in  connection  with  the 
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sale  of  hardware  at  Jacksonville.  His  lumber  inter- 
ests are  the  most  extensive  in  Florida,  keeping  eleven 
saw-mills  running  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 
furnishing  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
In  1854  he  was  married  to  Amelia  Dicken,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  and  has  two  sous  and  two  daughters. 

BLOXHAM,  William  Dunnington,  twelfth 
and  sixteenth  governor  of  Florida  (1881-84;  1897- 
1901),  was  born  in  Leon  county,  Fla.,  July  9, 1835,  son 
of  William  and  Martha  (Williams)  Bloxham.  The 
Bloxhams  are  of  English  descent.  His  grandfather, 
■who  owned  ships  running  between  A'lrginia  aud 
England,  suffered  heavy  fluancial  losses  during  the 
war  of  1812.  His  father  was  a  planter,  born  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  who  removed  to  Florida  in  1825 
and  settled  in  Leon  county,  then  a  wilderness  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Indians,  with  few  white  settlers; 
subsequently  he  served  in  the  Seminole  wars  that 
devastated  Florida  for  a  series  of  yeai-s;  he  died  in 
Tallahassee  in  1862.  William,  attheage  of  thirteen, 
was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  in  Virginia,  and  af- 
terward to  William  and  JIary  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1855.  He  was  also  graduated  in  the 
law  course  of  that  venerable  institution,  but  his 
health  failing,  his  profession  was  given  up  for  the 
more  active  life  of  a  planter.  His  fondness  for  poli- 
tics was  early  manifested,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  betook  an  active  part  in  his  county  in  theelec- 
tion  of  Buchanan.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature 
without  opposition.  In  1863  he 
organized  a  comjjany  of  infantry 
from  Leon  county  and  com- 
manded it  until  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  He  opposed  the  recon- 
struction measures  of  congress 
and  during  the  turbulent  politi- 
cal period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  war,  known  in  the  South 
as  the  "Carpet  Bag  era,"  Mr. 
Bloxham  was  In  the  front  rank 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  Florida,  and,  being  a 
popular  speaker,  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  on  the  platform.  He 
was  a  presidential  elector  in  1868. 
In  1870  he  was  unanimously  nom- 
inated by  the  Democratic  convention  to  fill  a  vacancy 
then  existing  in  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state;  his  election,  after  a  spirited  canvass,  being 
the  first  Democratic  triumph  in  Florida  after  the  war. 
In  1872  he  was  nominated  for  governor  without  oppo- 
sition, but  owing  to  a  severe  storm  that  swept  the  pen- 
insular part  of  the  state  on  tlie  daj'  of  election,  a 
small  vote  was  polled,  and  the  ticket  was  defeated. 
In  1876  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  tliat  resulted  in  the  election  of  Hon. 
Geo.  F.  Drew  as  governor.  Mr.  Bloxham  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  under  the  new  administra- 
tion, which  position  he  resigned  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  when  he  was  again  nominated  for  governor. 
He  made  an  active  canvass  of  the  state;  was  elected 
by  over  5,000  majority,  aud  served  as  governor  from 
Jan.  4,  1881,  until  Jan.  6,  1885.  During  his  admin- 
istration, with  Hons.  George  P.  Ranej'  as  attorney- 
general;  W.  D.  Barnes,  comptroller;  Hugh  A.  Cor- 
ley,  commissioner  of  lands,  aud  H.  A.  L'Engle, 
treasurer,  constituting  the  trustees  of  the  internal 
improvement  fund  of  Florida,  Gov.  Bloxham  made 
the  celebrated  "  Disston  Land  Sale."  This  sale 
practically  relieved  the  landed  fund  of  the  state  of  a 
debt  of  $1,000,000,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  railroad 
building  without  a  parallel  in  the  South.  Capital 
and  population  followed,  and  the  results  not  only 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  sale,  but  made  it 
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the  most  important  event  in  the  political  and  finan- 
cial history  of  the  state.  The  convention  that  nomi 
nated  his  successor  pronounced  it  the  ' '  most  brilliant 
in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth."  In  May, 
1885,  Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  Gov.  Bloxham 
minister  to  Bolivia,  but  he  declined  the  position,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.  S.  surveyor-general  for  the  district 
of  Florida,  which  he  held  until  December,  1889.  A 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  position  of  comptroller  of 
the  state  on  May^l,  1890,  Gov.  F.  P.  Fleming  ap- 
pointed exGov.  Bloxham  to  fill  it;  in  August  he 
was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  same  position 
by  the  Democratic  state  conventiou,  and  almost 
unanimously  elected,  receiving  29,176  votes  to  his 
opponent's  4,637  votes.  In  June,  1892,  he  was  again 
nominated,  without  dissent,  at  the  state  Democratic 
convention  for  comptroller,  and  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  to  a  four  years'  terra  of 
office.  In  1896  he  was  elected  governor  of  Florida 
for  the  second  time,  and  was  inaugurated  in  1897, 
his  term  expiring  in  January,  1901.  Gov.  Bloxham 
was  married,  in  1856,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam David,  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 

PEBBY,  Edward  Aylesworth,  thirteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  (1885-89),  was  born  at  Richmond, 
Mass.,  Slarch  15, 1831,  son  of  Asa  and  Philura  (Ayles- 
worth) Perry,  and  a  descendant  of  Artlmr  Perrj',  a 
member  of  an  artillery  company  in  Boston  in  1638. 
His  son,  Arthur,  was  married  to  Anna  Judson; 
theirson,  Joshua, was  married  to  Mary  Leavenworth; 
and  their  son,  David,  was  married  to  Jenisha  Lord, 
who  were  tlie  parents  of  Asa  Perry.  Edward  A. 
Perry  received  his  early  education  in  Lee  Academy, 
at  Richmond,  Slass.,  and  pursued  his  studies  still 
further  at  Yale.  Later  he  removed  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  studied  law  under  Judge  Richard  L. 
Campbell,  securing  admission  to  the  bar  in  1858. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  wa^  made  a 
captain  before  going  into  battle.  After  rendering' 
active  service  at  the  battles  of  Bethel  Church  and 
Seven  Pines  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  2d  Florida 
regiment,  and  was  later  engaged  in  all  the  battles 
fought  on  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  those  around  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  was  first  wounded.  Hewasthen 
appointed  brigadier-general,  in  command  of  the  entire 
division  of  Florida  troops.  After  participating  in 
the  seven  days'  fight  of  the  Wilderness  about  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  the  engagement  at  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  he  received  a  wound  which  incapaci- 
tated him  for  further  service,  though  he  stuck  to 
his  saddle  all  day  before  giving  up  his  command. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  governor  of  Florida,  remain- 
ing in  oflice  from  1885  to  1889.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  literarj'  clubs  at  Yale,  and  later  became 
president  of  the  Osceola  Club,  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 
serving  as  such  from  its  organization  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Gov.  Perry  was  married,  Feb.  1,  1859, 
to  Wathen  Herbert,  daughter  of  Hubbard  Bonner 
Taylor,  of  Greenville,  Ala.  One  son  and  four 
daughtei-s  were  born  of  this  union:  Genevieve 
Catherine,  Ellen  Herbert.  Edward  Wathen,  Frances 
Taylor  and  Ruby  Aylesworth.  Gov.  Perry  died 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  "October,  1889. 

FLEMING,  Francis  Philip,  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  (1889-93),  was  born  at  Panama,  Duval 
CO.,  Fla.,  Sept.  28,  1841,  son  of  Lewis  and  Margaret 
(Seton)  Fleming,  both  natives  of  Florida.  His  father 
was  a  planter,  who  owned  an  estate  on  the  bank  of 
the  St.  John's  river.  The  son  was  educated  b}'  tutors, 
and  previous  to  the  secession  of  his  state  was  en- 
gaged in  active  business  pursuits.  At  the  beginning 
of  tlie  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  company 
of  Florida  voluuteers,  which  soon  after  was  incoipo- 
rated  into  the  famous  2d  Florida  regiment.     His 
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faithful  service  ou  the  battle  grounds  of  Virginia 
earned  for  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  in  the  last  year  of  tlie  struggle  on 
dut3'  in  Tennessee  and  in  northern  Georgia.  On 
leaving  the  army  be  studied  law, 
and  in  1868  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  soon  afterwards  becoming 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Fleming  &  Daniel,  with  which 
he  was  connected  until  the  death 
of  one  of  its  members,  earning 
for  himself  not  merely  a  local, 
but  a  state  reputation  as  an  able 
advocate.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  in  1888,  aud  was 
inaugurated  Jan.  8,  1889,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Throughout 
his  career,  while  devoting  him- 
self strictly  to  his  profession,  he 
has  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
state.  He  was  married.  May  33,  1871,  to  Floride 
Lydia  Pearson. 

MITCHELL,  Henry  Lawrence,  fifteenth 
governor  of  Florida  (1893-97),  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  3,  1831. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Ala- 
bama and  continued  iu  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he 
removed  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  studied  law  iu 
the  office  of  Judge  James  Gettis,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1849  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  preceptor,  with  whom  he  practiced  under 
the  name  of  Gettis  &  Mitchell  until  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war.  He  at  that  time  held  the  position  of 
state's  attorney  of  the  6th  circuit,  which  he  imme- 
diately resigned,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
arm}%  serving  throughout  the  war  as  captain  and 
gaining  a  highly  creditable  record.  He  was  for  two 
terms  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1875 
he  was  appointed  .judge  -of  the  circuit  court  for  the 
6th  circuit,  remaining  on  the  bench  until  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Florida  in  1893.  During  Gov. 
Mitchell's  administration  many  improvements  were 
made  throughout  the  state.  Capital  had  begun  to 
find  its  way  to  the  pen- 
insula, and  industries 
sprung  up  on  every 
hand.  His  determined 
stand  against  prize  fight- 
ing attracted  consider- 
able attention  when  a 
contest  between  James 
J.  Corbett  and  Charley 
Mitchell  took  place  in 
Jacksonville  in  1895, 
contrary  to  liis  direction 
and  in  violation  of  the 
state  law.  The  partici- 
pants were  afterwards 
arrested  and  punished. 
Immediately  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  gu- 
bernatorial chair.  Gov. 
Mitchell  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  his  home  county,  Hills- 
boro,  which  he  held  for  four  years,  retiring  in  Jan- 
uary, 1901. 

JENNINGS,  "William  Sherman,  seventeenth 
governor  of  Florida  (1901-05),  was  born  near  Wajnut 
Hill, 111., March 34, 1863,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Aman- 
da (Couch)  Jennings,and  a  cousin  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  His  father  was  a  successful  fruit-grower, 
stock-raiser  and  grain-producer  of  Illinois,  the  son 
of  Charles  W.  and  Jlaria  W.  Jennings,  and  grand- 
son of  Israel  and  Irene  Jennings.     Her  son  received 
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his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Marion 
county,  and  in  1879  entered  the  Normal  University 
at  Carbondale,  completing  his  couree  in  1883.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  Union  College  of  Law,  in 
Chicago  (1884-85),  and  completed  his  legal  studies 
imder  the  direction  of  his  brother,  Charles  E.  Jen- 
nings, who  was  the  state  attorney  for  Marion  county. 
Removing  to  Florida  in  November,  1885,  he  secured 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Brooksville.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
circuit  court,  which  position  he  resigned  a  year  later, 
to  become  .ludge  of  Hernando  county;  aud  in  the 
latter  office  he  continued  to  ofiiciate  from  Jlay,  1888, 
to  January,  1893,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
election  to  the  state  legislature.  From  1893  to  1895 
he  remained  a  member  of  the  Florida  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, during  the  latter  year  serving  as 
speaker;  and,  his  ability  being  recognized,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  several  important  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  chairman  of  that  on  rules  and 
regulations.  He  accepted  a 
post  on  the  public  health  com- 
mittee, at  the  special  request 
of  the  governor.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
35th  Florida  regiment  of  the 
state  militia,  by  Gov.  Fleming; 
in  1896  he  served  as  a  presiden- 
tial elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  for  ten  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Brooks- 
ville town  council.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic 
committee  in  1898.  He  was 
elected. governor  of  Florida  in 
1900,  for  the  term  ending  in 
1905.  He  was  married,  March 
5, 1890,  to  Corinne  Jordan,  who 
died  a  few  months  later;  and 
he  was  married  again  in  Talla- 
hassee, May  13,  1891,  to  May,  daughter  of  Sen.  Aus- 
tin S.  Mann,  of  Florida.  He  has  one  son,  Sherman 
Bryau  Jennings,  born  in  1894. 

McCaffrey,  John,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Emmettsburg,  Md.,  Sept.  6,  1806.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Emmettsburg  and  Baltimore  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood  in  1838.  He  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  and 
did  much  to  enlarge  its  influence  and  increase  its 
prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and 
high  literary  taste  and  delivered  several  series  of 
lectures  on  philosophical  and  literary  topics,  both  in 
his  collegiate  capacity  and  before  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Association  of  Baltimore.  An  especially  admired 
address  delivered  by  Father  McCaffrey  was  "The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  "  He  also  published  a 
series  of  catechisms.  He  died  iu  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  35,  1883. 

LAW,  Lyman,  lawyer  and  congressman,  was 
born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Aug.  19,  1770,  son  of 
Richard  and  Ann  (Prenlis)  Law,  and  descended 
through  his  motlier  from  William  Brewster,  who 
came  to  this  country  on  the  Mayflower  in  1630.  He 
received  his  education  at  Yale  College,  and  after 
being  graduated  there  in  1791,  studied  law  under  the 
direction  of  his  father.  Upon  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  he  established  a  practice  at  New  London,  and 
became  an  eminent  counsellor  of  that  town.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  during 
one  session  served  as  speaker  of  that  body.  His 
ability  being  recognized,  he  was  placed  on  the  Fed- 
eralist ticket  as  a  candidate  for  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  was  elected,  serving  from  1811  to  1817  in 
the  13th,  13th  and  14th  congresses.  He  died  in  the 
town  of  his  birth,  Feb.  3,  1842. 
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SAHSBTJBY,  Albert,  educator,  was  born  at 
Lima,  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  Jan.  24,  1843,  son  of  Oliver 
and  Emily  (Cravath)  Salisbury.  He  was  educated 
in  the  district  schools  and  was  graduated  at  Milton 
College  in  1870.  His  college  course  was  interrupted 
by  his  enlistment,  iu  1863,  as  a  private  in  the  13th 
Wisconsin  infantry,  which  served  chiefly  in  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  schools  at  Brodhead,  Wis.,  and 
iu  1873  he  became  professor  of  history  and  con- 
ductor of  teachers'  institutes  in  the  Whitewater 
State  Normal  School,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years. 
He  had  a  large  share  in  organizing  the  system  of 
teachers'  institutes  for  which  Wisconsin  is  noted. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  American  Missionary  Association,  in  its 
work  among  the  freedmeu  and  the  Indians,  with 
headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  For  three  years  he 
traveled  about  30,000  miles  yearly,  inspecting  and 
supervising  educational  institutions  which  were 
scattered  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ccasts  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Whitewater  (Wis. )  Xormal  School  since  1885,and  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  school,  improved  its  equipment, 
introduced  new  departments  of  work,  and  helped 
to  put  the  normal  school  system  of  the  state  on  a 
better  financial  and  pi-ofessional  basis.  Mr.  Salis- 
bury is  also  profoundly  in- 
terested in  the  provision  for 
the  proper  care  and  training 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and 
carried  on  a  campaign  of 
several  years'duration,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Home 
for  Feeble-Minded  at  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  Wis.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers' Association,amem- 
ber  of  the  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  a  trustee  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Delavan.  He  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Geography  of  Wis- 
consin" (1876);  "Historical 
SketchofNorraallnstruction 
in  Wisconsin  "  (1876),  and  an- 
other work  under  the  same 
title  in  1893;  "History  of 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association"  (1878);  "Or- 
thoepy and  Phonologv"  (1879);  "The  Duty  of  the 
State  to  the  Feeble-Minded  "  (1890);  "First  Quar- 
ter Ceatury  of  theWhitewater  Normal  School"  (1893), 
and  two  reports  on  "The  Rural  School  Problem  " 
(1897-98),  with  numerous  other  papers  and  addresses. 
In  1866  he  was  married  to  Abba  A.  Maxson,  of 
Allegheny  county,  N.Y.,  who  died  in  1881,  leaving 
four  children;  and  again,  in  1883,  to  Agnes  Hosford, 
who  was  superintendent  of  schools  iu  Eau  Claire 
county,  Wis.     They  have  one  son. 

MAKEMIE,  Francis,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Ramelton,  county  Donegal,  Ireland,  about  1658. 
That  his  father  was  a  man  of  some  substance  is 
proved  by  the  excellence  of  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  became  interested  in  religious 
matters  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  pious 
schoolmaster,  and  as  Presbyterian  boys  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  college  education  in  Ireland, he  went 
to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the  winter  of  1675,  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  St.  Mungo,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years,  becoming  a  well  read  man,  an 
excellent  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  an  au- 
thority on  church  history.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1681,  and  an  appeal  having  been  made  by 
Col.  Stevens,  of  Lord  Baltimore's  council,  for  min- 
isters to  be  sent  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  he  was 
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ordained  and  sailed  for  the  new  world.  Whether 
he  first  went  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  where  he 
preached  for  a  time,  or  to  Slaryland,  is  not  definitely 
known,  nor  is  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  America, 
though  it  was  probably  in  1682.  He  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  this  coun- 
try, but  there  is  a  rccoid  of  one,  Richard  Denton, 
who  preached  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  in  1637; 
and  Makemie,  in  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  dated 
at  Elizabeth  river,  Va.,  July  25,  1684,  mentions  a 
dissenting  minister  from  Ireland  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  parish  of  Lynnhaven,  Lower  Norfolk 
CO.,  Va.,  "until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  him 
by  death  "  the  previous  August.  jMakemie  had  then 
been  in  North  Carolina,  Marj'land  and  Virginia  long 
enough  to  obtain  considerable  knowledge  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  1683  or  1684  he  organized 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  America  at  Snow 
Hill,  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  subsequently  removing  to 
Virginia  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  a  number 
of  congregations  were  gathered  in  the  region 
through  which  he  continued  to  travel,  and  which 
extended  along  the  eastern  shore  from  Maryland  to 
South  Carolina.  In  1691  he  went  to  England  and 
applied  to  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters of  London  for  aid.  After  his  return  iu  July, 
1692,  be  was  visited  by  George  Keith,  who  had  sep- 
arated from  the  Society  of  Quakers,  and  was  trav- 
eling through  the  southern  provinces  forming  a 
society  of  his  own.  Keith  then  wrote  an  examina- 
tion of  the  "Catechism,"  published  in  1691  by  Ma- 
kemie, who  immediately  replied  iu  "  An  Answer  to 
George  Keith's  Libel"  (Boston,  1693),  which  In- 
crease Mather  and  other  Boston  clergymen  praised 
as  "  the  work  of  a  reverend  and  judicious  minister." 
In  the  same  year  he  organized  a  church  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  preaching  in  Virginia  finally  incensed  the 
clergymen  of  that  province  so  much  that  he  was  seized 
and  carried  before  the  governor  at  AVilliamsburg,  but 
was  vindicated  and  licensed  to  preach  throughout 
the  colony,  the  license  being  confirmed  by  the  tolera- 
tion act  of  1699.  While  on  his  way  to  New  England 
in  1707  he  preached  at  a  private  house  in  Pearl  lane. 
New  York,  being  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
church  by  Lord  Cornbur3%  deputy  governor,  and 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  two  months;  but  the 
statutes  of  William  and  Mary  permitted  freedom  of 
worship,  and  he  was  acquitted,  though  forced  to  pay 
heavy  costs.  After  his  release  he  narrowly  escaped 
arrest  for  a  similar  offense  iu  New  Jersey.  Going  to 
Boston  soon  afterward  he  published  a  • '  Narrative  " 
of  the  affair,  which  was  reprinted  in  1755  by  Hugh 
Gaine  in  New  York,  and  also  in  Force's  ""Tracts." 
In  1704  he  visited  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  beg  the 
churches  for  aid,  and  his  appeal  drew  many  fellow- 
workers  to  this  country.  On  his  return  he  set  about 
the  organizatioc  of  the  new  presbytery,  which  had 
its  seat  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  which  lie  was  mod- 
erator. The  leaf  on  which  the  date  was  recorded 
has  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  about  1705.  The 
"Apostle  of  the  Accomac,"  as  he  was  called,  is 
described  as  a  "  man  of  eminent  piety  and  strong  in- 
tellectual powers,  adding  to  force  of  talents  a  fasci- 
nating address."  Beside  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  "Truths  iu  a  New  Light" 
(Edinburgh,  1699) ;  "  A  Plain  and  I,oving  Per- 
suasive to  the  Inhabitants  of  Virginia"  (London, 
1704),  and  a  "Letter  to  Lord  Cornbury"  (Boston, 
1707).  He  was  married,  not  long  after  he  settled  in 
Virginia,  to  Naomi,  daughter  of  William  Anderson, 
a  merchant  of  Accomac  county,  and  left  two  daugh- 
ters.    He  died  at  his  home  in  Virginia  in  1708. 

CONKIED,  Heinrich.,  theatrical  manager,  was 
born  iu  Beilitz,  Austria,  Sept.  13,  1855.  He  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Shoefterfield  College  in  1869.  He  first  learned  the 
trade  of  a  weaver,  but  having  a  natural  fondness 
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for  the  stage  lie  decided  to  follow  that  profession, 
and  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  at  the  Imperial 
Court  Theatre,  Vienna,  on  Feb  23,  1873.  He  rapidly 
attained  high  rank  in  his  new  calling.  In  1878  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  obtained  a  position 
as  stage  manager  of  the  Germania  Theatre,  New 
York  city.  The  following  year  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  German  theatres  throughout  the  country  as  a 
star,  and  then  became  associated  with  the  New  York 
Casino.  Still  later  he  organized  the  Conried  Opera 
Co.,  which  gave  performances  in  all  the  great 
cities  and  became  very  popular.  In  1892  Jlr.  Con- 
ried became  manager  of  the  Irviug  Place  Theatre, 
New  York,  which  is  devoted  eiitTrelj'  to  German 
drama,  and  which  under  his  able  direction  has  at- 
tained great  distinction.  For  more  than  a  decade 
jMr.  Conried  has  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the 
elevation  of  the  American  stage,  being  convinced 
that  the  university,  the  church  and  the  stage  are 
the  three  great  educational  forces  of  national  life. 
He  has  established  for  the  German  population  of 
New  York  city  a  permanent  theatrical  organization, 
representing  the  traditions  of  the  true  histrionic  art 
— thoughtfuluess,  refinement  and  culture.  He  has 
iDrought  to  America  such  great  artists  as  Sonnen- 
thal,  Kainz,  Possart  and  Agnes  Soma,  and  he  has 
produced  the  modern  pla3's  of  Hauptman,  Suder- 
mann  and  others,  as  well  as  works  of  the  best  drama- 
tists of  the  past.  j\[r.  Conried  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  alreadj'  in  his  short  career  having  staged 
over  1,000  plays,  and  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  over 
eighty  times  in  the  interests  of  his  profession.  He 
has  delivered  lectures  on  the  drama  at  Yale  and 
Columbia  universities  and  the  Univei-sity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, aud  his  company  gave  a  performance  of 
of  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie  "  at  Harvard  University,  the 
«ntire  proceeds  of  which  he  donated  to  the  fund 
for  building  the  new  Germanic  JNIuseum  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  married,  in  1884,  to  Augusta, 
daughter  of  E.  51.  Spurting,  of  New  York  city,  and 
has  one  son,  Richard  Conried.  He  has  received  the 
order  of  knighthood  from  Emperor  Franz  Joseph, 
of  Austria,  and  the  gold  iriedal  of  science  and  art 
from  the  king  of  Belgium. 

KLEIN,  Bruno  Oscar,  composer,  was  born  in 
Osnabruck,  Germany,  June,  (5,  1858,  son  of  Carl 
Klein,  a  musical  director  and  organist  at  the  cathe- 
dral there.  The  boy's  musical  talent  showed  itself 
at  an  early  age  and  was  carefully  directed  by  the 
father.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  won  special  distinction  in  the  classics 
and  literature,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
187o,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Konigliche 
Musikschule  in  Munich.  In  1878  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  visit  an  older  brother,  aud  was  so  much  pleased 
-nith  this  country  that  he  determined  to  settle  here. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  Church  in  New  York  city  and  head  of  the 
piano  department  at  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  jManhattanville.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
Rafael  Joseffy  he  was  called  to  the  National  Con- 
servatory in  1888  to  teach  the  branches  of  counter- 
point and  composition,  and  in  a  few  years  won 
lecognition  as  an  organist.  In  1894  he  resigned  his 
position  as  organist  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's.  He 
produced  his  opera.  "Kenilvvorth,"  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  Feb.  13, 1895,  with  Katharina  Klafsky  as 
Amy  Robsart,  and  at  the  same  time  the  composer 
added  to  his  reputation  ae  a  virtuciso  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  He  returned  to  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1895,  and  resumed  his  work 
at  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  His  other 
compositions  are:  A  serenade  for  string  orchestra; 
a  romance  for  violin  and  orchestra;  two  overtures; 
a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  E  minor;  a 
suite  for  violoncello  and  orchestra;  "Ingeborg's 
Vol.  XI.— 25. 


Lament,"  dramatic  aria  for  voices  and  orchestra; 
"  Messe  Solenelle,"  D  major;  a  large  number  of 
pieces  of  chamber  music  and  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  of  songs  and  part  songs;  also  masses, 
motets,  duets,  etc  ,  for  church  services.  He  has 
published  "Erinnerungen  aus  der  Jugendzeit "  (ten 
pieces),  op.  53;  "A  Book  of  New  Piano  Music" 
(eight  pieces),  op.  54;  "  Album  for  Young  Pianists" 
(eight  pieces),  op.  56.  Mr.  Klein  is  a  member  of 
the  Manuscript  Society  of  New  York  city. 

CXJDAHY,  Michael,  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Callau.countv  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
Dec.  7,  1841,  eldest  son  of  Patrick  and  Elizabeth 
(Shaw)  Cudahy.  His  father  brought  his  family  of 
four  sous  aud  one  daughter  to  America  in  1849,  and 
settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  son  attended  the 
public  schools  uutil  he  was  fourteen  5'ears  of  age, 
when  he  obtained  employment  with  Layton  &  Plank- 
ington,  packers,  Jlilwaukee.  He  accepted  a  position 
wUh  Edward  Roddis  in  1859,  and  remained  with 
the  latter  until  1666,  when  he  went  into  business  for 
himself,  but  disposed  of  it  later  to  enter  the  employ 
of  Layton  &  Co.  as  private  meat  inspector,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Fredeiick  Layton,  who  also  secured  for  him 
the  position  of  meat  inspector  on  the  Milwaukee 
board  of  trade.  He  made  a  thorough,  scientific 
study  of  the  preservation 
of  meats,  aud  to  him 
belongs  the  credit  of 
the  present  high  stand- 
ard of  quality.  In  1869 
he  accepted  a  position 
with  Plankinton  &  Ar- 
mour, Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  became  superin- 
tendent of  their  packing- 
house. He  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  business 
that  in  1873  Philip  D. 
Armour  offered  him  a 
partnership  in  the  firm 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. Equipped  with 
a  thoroughly  practica 
knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Cudahy  took 
entire  control  of  the 
packing-house  and  stock-yard  end  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  he  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  its  man- 
asrement  tmtil  his  withdrawal  from  the  firm  in 
1900.  In  1897,  with  his  brother,  Edward  A.,  and 
Jlr.  Armour,  he  formed  the  Armour-Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Co.,  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.  lu  1890  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Armour  Co.  to  Mr.  Armour  and 
purchased  the  latter's  interest  in  the  Omaha  busi- 
ness, which  has  since  been  known  as  the  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  existence,  with  distributing  agencies  throughout 
-the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Cudahy  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  to  which  he  has 
lately  contributed  $50,000.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  from  the 
packers  for  the  Columbian  exposition.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  president  of  the  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trading  Co.  In  1866 
he  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Sullivan,  of  Milwaukee, Wis.  They  have  had  seven 
children.  The  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  the 
wife  of  William  P.  Nelson,  of  Chicago. 

CUDAHY,  John,  merchant,  was  born  at  Callan, 
county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Nov.  2,  1843,  second  son 
of  Patrick  and  Elizabeth  (Shaw)  Cudahy.  lu  1849 
his  father  came  to  America,  and,  after  a  short  time 
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spent  iu  the  East,  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where 
John  Cudahy  received  his  education  in  tlie  public 
schools.  He  entered  the  packing  house  of  Edward 
Roddis  in  1857,  where  he  remained  imtil  he  was 
about  nineteen,  wlien  he  entered  the  employ  of  John 
Plankiuton  (afterward  of  Plankiuton  tt  Armour). 
When  twenty-one  years  of  aire  he  eugasred  as  fore- 
man iu  the  nursery  of  Thomas  Grynne,  Jlilwaukee, 
dealer  in  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  imrchasing  the 
business  in  18(57  and  continuing  it  until  1870.  This 
venture  was  successful.  Returning  to  the  packing 
industry,  he  was  employed  by  Lay  ton  &  Co.  for 
three  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  appoiuto<l  board  of 
trade  provi.siou  inspector  for 
the  cily,  afterward  being  for 
two  years  foreman  and  in- 
spector for  Van  Kirk  &  Mc- 
Geough.  In  July,  1875,  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  forming  a 
partnership  with  E.  D.  Cliapin, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Chapin 
,  &  Co.,packeis,and  so  remained 
for  two  years,  when  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Chapin  & 
Cudahy.  In  1880  Jfr.  Chapin 
■withdrew,  since  which  time  Mr. 
Cudahy  has  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone,  being  also  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  Pat- 
rick (Cudahy  Bros.,  Milwau- 
kee), who  had  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  John  Parkiu- 
tou  in  1889.  Mr.  Cudahy  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Park  Club,  the  Union  League  Club,  and 
the  Chicago  Club.  He  has  been  twice  married:  first, 
Oct.  1,  1873,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nolan, 

of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  four  daugh- 
ters, and,  second,  in  1883,  to  Margaret  F.,  daughter  of 
John  O'Neill,  of  Chicago. 

CTJDAHY,  Edward  Aloysius,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,  Feb.  1, 
1859,  third  son  of  Patrick  and  Elizabeth  (Shaw) 
Cudalij%  of  Irish  descent.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  iu  1875  went  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  obtained  employment  in  the  Armour 
Packing  Company.  Having  mastered  tlie  details  of 
the  business,  he  went  to  Oniaha,  Neb.,  in  1887,  and, 
with  his  brother  Michael,  established  the  Armour- 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  at  South  Omaha,  which  be- 
came the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Armour.  It  has  become  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  operating  plants  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  "Re.x"  brand  of  hams  and  extract 
of  beef  are  prepared  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
The  establishment  at  South  Omaha  occupies  ninety 
acres  of  floor  space,  and  there  are  branches  at  Sioux 
City,  la. ;  Kansas  Citys  Mo. ,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mr.  Cudahy  was  married  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1884, 
to  Elizabeth,   daughter  of  Murphy,  and 

has  five  children:  Edward,  Eugenia.  Helen,  Florence 
and  Alice. 

MARKS,  Amasa  A.,  prosthetist  and  inventor, 
was  born  at  Waterbury.  Conn.,  April  3,  1825,  sou  of 
Levi  Merwiu  and  Esther  Tolles  (Tuttle)  Marks.  He 
is  descended,  through  the  Eaton,  Tolles  and  Tuttle 
families,  from  the  early  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Waterbury 
and"  Bethany,  whence  the  family  removed  when  he 
was  eleven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  loft 
the  farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  woodturning, 
making  vehicle  hubs,  spokes  and  other  wooden  work 
for  a  number  of  years.  Removing  to  New  York  city 
in  1851,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
limbs,  in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother,  D.  B. 


Marks.  The  latter,  on  March  7, 1854,  obtained  a  pat- 
ent for  a  new  artificial  leg,  increasing  the  range  of 
articulation  iu  the  knee  and  ankle  joints,  which  was 
considered  a  great  improvement  at  that  time.  The 
new  firm  met  with  little  recognition,  however,  and 
his  brother  became  so  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
that  he  soon  withdrew.  Mr.  Marks  busied  himself 
devising  and  perfecting  improvements;  inventing  and 
constructing  artificial  legs,  arms,  hands  and  feet; 
visiting  hospitals  and  prominent  surgeons  to  study 
physiology  and  the  anatomy  of  the  extremities  until 
he  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  head  and  leader 
of  his  work.  His  first  invention,  patented  Jtarch  7, 
1854,  contained  intricate  mechanism,  which  was  im- 
proved and  simplified  in  1856.  Further  improve- 
ments, in  1866,  resulted  in  a  leg  with  knee  articula- 
tion; a  rubber  foot,  enabling  the  wearer  to  run, 
jump,  dance,  skate,  ride  a  bicycle,  and  apparently 
do  eveiy  thing  a  normal  person  is  capable  of.  In  1861 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  utilization  of  siKuige 
rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  feet  and 
hands,  the  tirst  patent  being  dated  Dec.  1,  1803,  and 
experiments  in  this  direction  were  so  successfid  as 
to  encourage  him  to  push  the  invention  to  perfection, 
the  final  improvement  being  patented  Sept.  17,  1895. 
In  1884  his  sons,  George  E.  and  William  L.  Marks, 
were  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  he  retired  from  ac- 
tive management.  He  was  married,  Aug.  23,  1850, 
in  New  Yoik  city,  to  Lucy  Anne,  daughter  of 
Charles  Piatt,  of  New  York  city.  They  have  had 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living:  a  daughter,. 
Anna;  two  sons  above  mentioned,  and  Charles  A. 
jMarks,  an  Episcopal  clergymen. 

ENDICOTT,  Henry,  manufacturer,  was  bom 
at  Canton,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  14,  1824, 
son  of  Elijah  and  Cynthia  (Childs)  Endicott.  His 
branch  of  the  Endicott  family,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Massachusetts,  settled  at  Canton  in  1700.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  with  in- 
tervals of  attendance  at  the  district  school,  where 
he  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity,  to  be 
supplemented  iu  after  years  by  night  study.  In 
1843  he  went  to  Boston,  wliere  he  learned  the  ma- 
chinist tiade.  In  1847,  in  partnershi|i  with  Caleb  C. 
Allen,  he  established  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Endicott. 
for  the  maiuifacture  of  steam  e;i- 
gines,  boilers  and  other  machin- 
ery. Here  many  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  products  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  America.  In 
1859  he  removed  with  his  wife 
and  one  daughter  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  As 
a  director  of  the  Carabri<lge 
Gas  Light  Co.  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cambridge  and  a 
trustee  of  theCambridgeport  Sav 
ings  Bank,  Mr.  Endicott  has  been 
a  most  useful  citizen.  He  retired 
from  an  active  business  life  in 
1873,  although  still  maintaining 
a  lively  intere.?t  in  all  practical 
and  progressive  affairs.  For  many^ 
years  he  has  been  a  loyal  mem 
ber  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
successive  positions  of  responsibility  in  their  va 
rious  organizations.  For  three  years  he  held  the 
highest  office  it  is  in  the  power  of  JIasous  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  bestow,  that  of  grand  master  of  the  grand 
lodge.  He  retired  in  1889,  receiving  many  evidences 
of  the  esteem  and  admiration  in  which  lie  was  held. 
Although  such  honors  have  several  times  been  open 
to  him,  Mr.  Endicott  has  never  held  political  office. 
During  later  years  his  life  has  been  troubled  by 
many  severe  illnesses,  but  in  spite  of  these  afflictions 
he  still  preserves  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of  char- 
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acter  that  have  endeared  him  to  all.  He  was  mar- 
ried, May  4,  1847,  to  Sliriam  J.  Smith,  who  died 
in  1849.  He  was  married,  second,  Sept.  2,  1851, 
to  Abby  H.  Browning,  of  Petersham.  They  had 
four  children,  only  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  is 
living. 

MOORE,  Charles  Leonard,  poet,  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  16,  1854,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Moore.  He  is  of  English, 
Welsh  and  Swedish  descent.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture, and  a  major  in  the  Union  army  during  the  civil 
war;  John  Hart,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  a  gi'eat-uucle  on  his  father's  side. 
His  father's  familj'  were  natives  of  Lewes,  Del. 
Our  subject  received  his  education  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  seventeen  years 
of  age  adopted  railroad  building  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  from  Philadelphia  to  build  a  railroad 
between  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and  during  its  operations, 
in  1878-79,  served  as  U.  S.  consul  at  San  Antonio, 
Brazil.  He  published  "Atlas"  (1882);  "Poems, 
Antique  and  Modern  "  (1883);  "Day  Dreams"  (1888); 
"Banquet  of  Palacios"  (1889);  "  Odes"  (1896),  and 
"  Ghost  of  Rosalys, "  a  p)ay  (1900).  He  has  published 
many  critical  articles  in  the  "Dial "and  other 
periodicals. 

FALLOWS,  Edward  Hunting'ton,  assembly- 
man, was  born  at  Appleton,  AVis.,  Aug.  15,  1865, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  (Huntington)  Fallows.  His 
father  is  a  well-known  educator  and  a  bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  church.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  public  schools  and  high 
schools,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1886,  summa  cum  laude.  He  taught  in  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  for  one  year,  and  in  the  Adelphi 
Academy  of  Brooklyn  the  following  year,  when  he 
took  a  year's  post-graduate  course  at  Yale,  finishing 
it  in  the  summer  of  1890  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He 
then  entered  Columbia  Law  School,  teaching  at  the 
same  time  in  Adelphi  Academy,  and  two  years  later, 
in  1892,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has  practiced 
in  New  York  city,  giving  his 
attention  to  general  law,  al- 
though his  specialty  is  cor- 
poration and  surrogate  prac- 
tice. In  1898  he  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  state  assembly 
from  the  21st  district  in  New 
Y'ork  city,  and  was  re  elected 
in  1899  by  a  large  majority. 
His  record  has  been  a  re- 
markably good  one.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion; the  City  Club;  the  Yale 
Club;  the  Bar  Association; 
the  Republican  Club;  Sous 
of  the  American  Revolution; 
Lafayette  Camp  of  the  Sous 
of  Veterans;  the  Medico  Le- 
gal Society;  the  West  Side 
Republican  Club;  the  Albion 
Lodge  of  Freemasons;  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  the  Phi  Delta  Phi.  He  was 
married  in  Boston.  .Tune  14,  1893,  to  Julia  Haughton, 
daughter  of  William  P.  and  Annie  Richards  (Kit- 
tredge),  of  that  city,  and  has  one  child. 

BLAKE,  Georg'e  Fordyce,  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  at  Farmington,  Me.,  May  20,  1819, 
son  of  Thomas  Dawes  Blake,  and  a  descendant  in  the 
seventh  generation  of  William  Blake,  who  came  from 
Little  Braddow,  Essex,  England,  in  1630,  and  settled 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.  After  attending  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  place,  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen  he 
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became  an  apprentice  to  a  house  carpenter,  and  for 
about  thirteen  years  worked  at  this  trade.  Having 
settled  in  Medford,  Mass.,  he  engaged  with  Peter 
Hubbell,  a  brick  manufacturer,  of  Cambridge,  as  a 
mechanical  engineer,and  to  take  general  charge  of  his 
works.  In  November,  1861,  he  patented  a  machine  for 
pulverizing  not  only  the  peculiar  Medford  clay,  but 
other  clay  for  bricks.  About  the  same  time  he  in- 
vented a  water-meter,  patents  for  which  were  granted 
April  1,  1852,  March  23,  1865,  and  Sept.  12,  1865. 
The  brickyard  business,  in  1864,  both  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Medford,  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bay  State  Brick  Co. ,  Mr.  Blake, 
though  retaining  the  position  of 
directing  engineer,  became  associ- 
ated with  Peter  Hubbell  and  Job 
A.  Turner,  under  the  firm  name  of 
George  F.  Blake  &  Co.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  water-meters  and 
sleam-pumps,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  purchased  a  building  on  Prov- 
ince street,  Boston.  The  steam- 
pumps  were  manufactured  under 
Mr.  Blake's  patent,  granted  April 
12,1864.  Theinterest  of  Mr.  Hub- 
bell was  soon  after  bought  by 
Messrs.  Blake  and  Turner,  and  their 
sons,  Thomas  D.  Blake  and  Eihvard 
C.  Turner,  became  members  of  tlie 
firm;  finally  the  business  was  organ- 
ized as  a  joint-stock  company,  under 
the  style  of  the  George  P.  Blake  Manufacturing  Co. 
After  the  issue  of  his  first  patent  on  a  steam-pump 
in  April,  1864,  his  attention  was  directed  to  further 
improvements,  for  which  numerous  patents  were 
granted  him,  his  aim  being  to  adapt  the  various 
pumps  built  by  him  to  the  special  work  which  each 
had  to  perform,  including  the  pumping  of  liquids, 
from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest  gravity.  He  was 
married,  in  18  ,  to  Martha  J.  Skinner,  of  Lynnfleld. 
His  son,  George  F.  Blake,  became  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  Worcester,  JIass.     He  died 

STONE,  William  Leete,  editor  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  April  4,  1835,  son  of  William 
Leete  and  Susannah  P.  (Wayland)  Stone.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  John  Stone,  who  came  over 
in  1639  in  the  same  ship  with  William  Leete,  his 
great-great-great-grandfather,  who  was  aften\'ards 
royal  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  hid  the  regicides, 
Goffe  and  Whalley.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Pres.  Wayland,  of  Brown  University.  Mv.  Stone 
received  a  thorough  classical  education,  his  college 
course  at  Brown  University  being  interrupted  for  a 
trip  to  Germany.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1857.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  practiced  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1860-62.  In  1863  he 
was  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  "College  Review." 
In  1864  he  became  city  editor  of  the  "New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  held  that  position  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Stone  has  contributed  many  ad- 
dresses and  papers  upon  historical  subjects.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society;  Chicago 
Historical  Society; Maine  Historicsil  Society; Vermont 
Historical  Society;  Buffalo  Historical  Society;  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society;  Johnstown  His- 
torical Society;  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society; 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Wisconsin  Histori- 
cal Society;  Trinity  Historical  Society,  Dallas,  Tex. ; 
American  Historical  Association;  Rutland  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences;  Saratoga  Rowing  Association; 
Musical  "and  Dramatic  Society  of  Athens,  Greece; 
the  Cosmos  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society;  Brown  University  Club,  and  the 
Ameiican  Authors'  Guild,  and  is  also  corresponding 
member  of  many  other  associations.    He  is  the  author 
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of:  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Bart."  (1865);  "Revolutionary  Lettei-s"  (1891);' 
"Pausch's  Journal"  (1886);  " Burgoyne's  Campaign 
and  St.  Leger's  Expedition"  (1877);  "Life  and  Mili- 
tary Journals  of  Maj.-Gen.  Riedesel"  (1868);  "Let- 
ters and  Journals  of  Mrs.  Geu.  Riedesel "  (1867) ; 
"History  of  New  York  City"  (1872);  " Life  and 
Writings  of  Col.  William  L.  Stone  "  (1891);  "  Remi- 
niscences of  Saratoga  and  Ballston"  (1875);  "The 
Saratoga  Battle  Grounds"  (1895);  "Ballads  of  the 
Burgoyne  Campaign"  (1893);  "Sir  John  Johnson's 
Orderly  Book"  (1882);  "Historical  Guide-Book  to 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Vicinity  '  (1868);  "  History  of 
tlie  Centennial  Celebration  of  Burgoyne's  Surrender  " 
(1877);  "  Third  Supplement  to  Dowling's  Historj'  of 
Roraani.sm"  (1881);  "  The  Starin  Genealogy  "  (1893); 
"Tlie  Stone  Genealogy"  (1888):  "History  of  Wash- 
ington County,  X.  Y.,  the  Classic  Ground  of  the 
Revolution"  (1891);  "Life  of  George  Clinton"  (in 
press),  etc.  On  June  1,  1879,  he  was  married  to 
Harriet  D.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Gillette,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.     'They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

MTJDGE,  Henry  Uri,  railroad  manager,  -was 
born  at  Minden,  Mich.,  June  9,  1856,  sou  of  .John  and 
Sarah  (Getty)  jNIudge.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  in  1873  removed  with  his  father  to 
Sterling,  Kau.,  where  he  became 
einplo}ed  as  a  water  carn'er  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sauta 
Fe  railroad.  He  studied  teleg- 
raphy during  his  spare  time 
until  1874,  when  he  was  appointed 
telegrapher  at  Sterling,  and  for 
the  following  two  years  served  in 
this  capacity  at  various  depots. 
In  1876  he  became  a  brakenian, 
and  later  conductor.  Until  1884 
he  served  as  conductor  and  train 
despatcher,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed roadmaster  of  the  New 
Me.\ico  division;  in  1887  was  ap- 
pointed trainmaster,  and  in  1889 
superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande 
division.  In  1893  Mr.  Mudge  was 
transferred  tothewesterndi  vision, 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  in  May  was 
appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  western  division.  In  June, 
1894,  he  was  transferred  to  the  eastern  division,  and 
in  1896  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
entire  system.  He  was  made  manager  of  the  road 
in  1900.  Mr.  Mudge  is  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Belt  Railway  Co.,  Pecos  Valley  Railway  Co.,  South- 
ern Kansas  Railway  Co.,  of  Texas,  and  of  several 
town  and  land  companies.  He  was  man  ied,  July 
11,  1878,  to  Arwilde,  daughter  of  Capt.  Isaac  ilorris, 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  has  four  children. 

KELLEY,  Edgar  Stillman,  composer,  was 
born  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  April  14.  1857,  son  of  Hiram 
Edgar  and  Mary  Clarinda  (Bingham)  Kelley.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  William  Kelley,  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island  and  a  Presbyterian  deacon,  wlio  served  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  revolution,  and  his  wife, 
Rebecca  Tripp,  whose  family  settled  in  Rhode  Island 
as  early  as  1639.  On  his  mother's  side  he  is  the  elev- 
enth in  line  from  William  Rockwell,  of  Dorchester, 
England,  adeacon  of  the  first  Puritan  church  that  set- 
tled as  a  body  in  this  country  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
in  1630.  His  mother  is  also  descended  from  Thomas 
Bingham,  of  Sheffield,  England,wl)o  settled  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  in  1643  ;  it  is  through  this  branch  of  the 
family,  who  were  nearly  all  musicians,  that  Mr.  Kel- 
ley inherits  his  musical  talent.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  on  the  piano  from  his  mother,  when  he 
was  eight   years   old.     During   1874-76  he  studied 
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pianoforte  in  Chicago  under  N.  Ledochowski  and 
counterpoint  with  Clarence  Eddy.  In  18  he  went 
to  Germany  to  continue  his  work  and  remained  four 
years  in  Stuttgart,  studying  the  piano  under  Kruger 
and  Speidel;  the  organ  under  Frederick  Fink;  and 
theory  and  orchestration  vmder  Max  Seifriz.  It  was 
while  he  was  studying  with  Seifriz  that  his  first  com- 
positions were  completed  .  Opus  1,  theme  and  vari- 
ations for  string  quartet;  Opus  2,  three  pieces  for 
pianoforte,  the  "Flower  Seekers,"  "Confluentia,"aud 
the  "Headless  Horseman."  In  1880  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  spent  six  years,  composing  diuing 
this  period  Opus  3,  a  "Nuptial  Ode"  for  tenor  solo, 
male  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  the  music  for  "Mac- 
beth," the  overture  of  which  was  performed  by  Theo- 
doreThomasiu  Cliicago,  iul883,  and  the  whole  work 
later  in  San  Francisco.  Thesuccessof  this  work  led  to 
its  repetition  in  concert  form  the  ne.xt  year  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  The  production  of  his 
operetta,  "  Purilania,"  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Bos- 
ton, in  1892,  which  Mr.  Kelley  liimself  superin- 
tended, greatly  increased  his  reputation.  This  work 
(Opus  4)  had  a  successful  fun  of  a  hundred  perform- 
ances and  was  afterward  received  with  favor  in  other 
cities.  For  some  years  ]\Ir.  Kelley  lived  at  San 
Rafael,  Gal.,  where  he  composed  his  suite,  "Alad- 
din," founded  on  sketches  of  Chiue.se  music.  This 
has  been  twice  given  under  his  direction  at  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  concerts;  the  first  movement 
was  plaj'ed  at  a  concert  of  the  IManuscript  Society, 
New  York,  in  April  1891,  and  later  b}'  Seidl's  orches- 
tra. Other  works  of  his  are  a  series  of  four-hand 
piano  pieces,  Opus 5,  "Phases  of  Love,"  six  songs; 
Opus  6,  settings  of  poems  by  Poe:  Eldorado  and 
Israfel,  the  latter  arranged  with  '  orchestral  accom- 
paniment ;  Opus  8.  Resuming  his  labors  in  New 
York  he  produced  his  entire  "Aladdin"  suite  and 
a  movement  from  a  new  symphony  at  the  orchestral 
concert  of  the  Manuscript  Society  in  April,  1896; 
the  former  was  afterward  given  twice  by  Anton 
Seidl.  Later  he  composed  the  music  for  "Prome- 
theus Bound"  of  jEschylus,  a  quintette  for  piano  and 
strings,  and  a  humorous  symphon3%  "Gulliver." 
Mr.  Kelley  contributes  frequently  to  the  leading  mus- 
ical journals  of  this  country  and  is  actively  engaged 
in  university  extension  work,  having  studied  for- 
eign music  with  a  thoroughness  that  enables  him 
to  lecture  authoritatively.  He  is  remarkable  as  a 
composer  for  his  originality,  and  although  he  makes 
considerable  use  of  classic  forms  his  point  of  view  is 
always  novel.  His  knowledge  of  Chinese  music, 
shown  in  the  .suite  "Aladdin,"  is  especially  remark- 
able, but  he  also  knows  well  ancient  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Arabian  methods;  in  his  incidental  music  for 
the  remarkable  stage  production  of  "  Ben  Hur,"  he 
has  made  superb  use  of  these  latter  schools.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Musicians  and 
Composers  and  of  tlie  American  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  In  1901  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  department  of  music,  Yale  University, 
He  was  married,  Jul}^  23,  1891,  to  Jessie  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  K.  Gregg,  of  San  Francisco.  His 
wife  is  an  accomplished  pianist  and  singer. 

GILBERT,  Rufus  Henry,  physician  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  at  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1832, 
son  of  William  Dwight  Gilbert,  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  Steuben  county.  He  received  only  a  rudi- 
mentary education  and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 
drug  store;  but  he  had  mechanical  tastes  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  position  in  a  manufactory. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  for  six  years ;  then  went 
to  Coming,  N.  Y.,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  After  the  preparatory  course  he  entered 
the  College  of  Pln-siciansaud  Surgeons  in  New  York 
city  in  18—.  After  attending  a  course  of  lectures 
he"  returned  to  Corning,  where  for  about  two  yearS 
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he  worked  in  the  office  of  a  practicing  physician  in 
Older  to  accumulate  funds.  He  then  completed  his 
medical  course  in  New  York  city,  and  after  gradua- 
tion embarked  on  tlie  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Corning.  On  account  of  having  performed  several 
difficult  operations,  his  fame  spread,  and  success 
W!is  assured;  but  his  health  became  impaired,  and 
his  wife  having  died  he  abandoned  practice  and 
visited  Europe.  Dr.  Gilbert's  inteutiou  was  to  study 
hospital  systems,  but  while  abroad  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  in  large  cities. 
The  civil  war  breaking  out  soon  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  he  enlisted  as  surgeon  in  the  Dur- 
yea  Zouaves.  He  saw  action  at  the  battle  of  Big 
JBethel,  and  it  was  here  that  he  performed  the  first 
amputation  under  fire  made  during  the  war.  In 
18 —  he  was  medical  inspector  at  Baltimore,  and  in 
18—  medical  director  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  at 
various  periods  was  attached  to  the  staffs  of  Gens. 
Dix,  Thomas  and  Palmer.  He  was  also  medical 
director  and  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  army  hos- 
pitals, a  position  he  lield  until,  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Corning.  In  1865 
he  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Central 
railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  again  pursued  his  study 
of  rapid  transit.  Resigning  from  the  employ  of  the 
Jersey  Central  in  1867,  he  devoted  all  his  thought 
and  energy  to  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  in  New 
York.  He  first  invented  a  pneumatic  system,  but 
abandoned  it  as  impracticable.  He  then  invented 
the  elevated  railwaj',  although  not  as  finally  con- 
structed. He  agitated  the  subject  continually, 
educating  the  people  up  to  tlie  idea,  and  finally 
a  charter  was  gianted  by  the  state  legislature  of 
1871-73  for  a  road  through  Sixth  and  Second  ave- 
nues. His  patent  covered  an  arch  thrown  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  upon  which  a  local 
and  a  through  train  were  to  run  on  independent 
tracks,  and  which  would  afford  support  for  telegraph 
wires.  His  unremitting  efforts,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  finally  created  confidence  in  his  plan, 
and  the  funds  were  obtained.  The  structure  on 
Sixth  avenue  was  then  begun,  and  on  May  1,  1878, 
the  first  car  was  run  from  Trinity  Church  to  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  in  si.xteen  minutes.  On  June  6,  1878, 
the  Gilbert  Elevated  Road  was  opened  to  the  public, 
and  on  June  7th  application  was  made  to  have  the 
name  changed  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Co.  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  induce  capital- 
ists to  invest  and  securities  would  not  be  affected  by 
tlie  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  though  he  was  still  retained 
as  chief  inspecting  engineer  of  the  road  and  held  a 
large  block  of  stock.  Besides  his  talent  as  a  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Gilbert  possessed  ability  as  a  lecturer,  and 
was  widely  known  in  that  capacity.  He  was  mar- 
ried, first,  to  a  daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Mayuard,  of 
the  supreme  court  of  .     She  died  cliild- 

less,  and  he  was  married  the  second  time  to  the 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Price,  of  New  York  city,  who 
bore  him  two  children.  He  died  in  New  York  citv, 
July  10,  1885. 

DONIPHAN,  Alexander  William,  soldier, 
was  born  in  JIason  county,  Ky.,  July  9,  1808,  son  of 
Joseph  Doniphan,  who  had  removed  there  from 
Eastern  Virginia  in  1790.  He  was  graduated  at 
Augusta  College  with  distinction  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, and  then  began  the  study  of  law.  On  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1830,  he  began  practice  at 
Lexington,  Mo. ;  but  in  1833  he  removed  to  Liberty, 
Clay  CO.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  thirty 
years,  winning  for  himself  a  foremost  place  among 
the  lawyers  of  Missouri  by  his  eloquence,  forensic 
ability  and  exalted  character.  He  represented  Clay 
county  in  the  general  assembly  of  Slissouri  in  1886, 
1840  and  1854.  He  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal 
to,  military  studies,  and  was  brigadier-general  in 
command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  state  militia  when,  in 


1838,  the  governor  ordcrwl  out  the  militia  to  drive 
the  Mormons  from  the  state.  He  marched  with  a 
part  of  his  brigade  to  the  Mormon  encampment, 
where  Joseph  Smith  acceded  to  his  terms,  giving  up 
the  arms  of  his  followers,  and  promising  to  leave 
the  state.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  in 
1846,  he  became  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Mis- 
souri mounted  volunteers,  and  joining  the  army  of 
the  west,  took  up  the  line  of  march  June  26th,  under 
Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  After  taking  peaceable 
possession  of  New  Mexico,  Gen.  Kearny  left  him 
in  command  at  Santa  Fe,  and  started  for  California. 
He  subdued  a  warlike  outbreak  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians, and  left  Valverde  Dec.  14th  to  report  to  Gen. 
"Wool  at  Chihualuia,  by  order  of  Gen.  Kearny.  On 
Dec.  2oth  he  met  a  superior  force  of  1,200  Mexicans 
at  Bracito  river,  and,  after  a  sharp  tight,  tiiey  fled, 
leaving  sixty-three  dead  and  150  wounded,  his  own 
loss  being  seven  wounded.  He  entered  El  Paso, 
without  resistance,  Dec.  27th.  After  a  weary  march 
of  250  miles,  during  which  many  of  his  animals  died 
of  exhaustion  on  the  deseits,  he  encountered  a  force 
of  4,000  Mexicans  strongly  intrenched  at  the  pass  of 
the  Sacramento,  and,  with  only  924  men,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  the  enemy  and  capturing  all  their 
artillery,  large  supplies  of  ammunition  and  many 
wagons.  His  loss  was  one  killed  and  seven  wounded; 
while  the  Mexicans  left  304  dead  upon  the  field. 
This  laid  the  whole  state  of 
Chihuahua  at  his  feet,  and  on 
the  next  day,  March  1,  1847, 
he  entered  the  capital,  an  opu- 
lent city  of  30,000  inhabitants. 
He  then  went  to  Saltillo;  but 
as  his  men's  term  of  service 
had  almost  expired,  and  Tay- 
lor's camijaign  had  been  fin- 
ished, Col.  Doniphan  was  or- 
dered to  take  his  men  to  Brazos 
Santiago,  and  embark  for  New 
Orleans,  where  his  force  was 
subsequentljMuustered  out.  He 
then  returned  to  Liberty,  Mo., 
and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  He  was  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  the  peace  confer- 
ence at  Washington  in  1861, 
and  labored  with  much  zeal 
and  eloquence  to  prevent  the 
coming  conflict.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Mo.,  where  he  died  Aug.  8.  1887. 

ANTHONY,  William  Arnold,  .scientist,  was 
born  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  Nov.  17,  1835,  sou  of  Wil- 
liam H.  and  Hannah  Whipple  (Arnold)  Anthony, 
and  a  descendant  of  John  Anthony,  who  came,  with 
his  wife,  to  this  country  about  1646.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Washington  village,  R.  I.;  the  Friends' 
School,  Providence,  and  the  Providence  Conference 
Seminary  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  He  entered  the 
scientific  school  of  Yale  College,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  in 
1856.  For  a  short  time  following  his  graduation  he 
was  principal  of  the  public  schools  in  Crompton, 
R.  I.,  and  he  taught  for  a  year  in  the  Providence 
Conference  Seminary.  He  spent  a  year  in  a  cotton 
machinery  manufactory,  to  acquire  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  tools  and  their  uses,  and 
then  resumed  teaching,  first  at  the  Delaware  Lit- 
erary Institute,  Franklin,  N.  Y.;  later  at  Autioch 
College,  Ohio.  He  next  went  to  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  la.,  as  professor  of 
mechanics  and  physics,  and  in  1872  he  was  called  to 
fill  the  chair  of  physics  at  Cornell  University.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  yeai-s  there  he  did  much  to  originate 
and  develop  a  course  of  study  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, which  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
university.    In  1887  he  accepted  the  position  of  con- 
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suiting  engineer  of  the  Mather  Electric  Co.,  at  Man- 
cliester.  Conn.,  a  position  he  resigned  in  1893,  to 
open  an  office  in  New  York  city  us  consulting  elec- 
trical engineer  and  electrical  expert,  which  he  still 
continues  (1901).  In  1894  Prof.  Anthony  hecauie 
connected  with  the  Cooper  Union  night  school  of 
science  as  professor  of  physics,  where  he  continues 
to  teach.  In  connection  with  Prof.  Brackett.  of 
Princeton  Uuiversitv,  he  published  "Elementary 
Text-book  of  Physics  "  (1887),  and  in  1898  he  pub- 
lished ' '  Lecture  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical 
Measurements."  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
regular  contributor  to  scientific  journals  and  maga- 
zines. Prof.  Anthony  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the 
Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1861  he 
was  married  to  Eliza  Mathilda,  daughter  of  James 
and  Caroliue  (Remington)  Girven,  and  has  one  son, 
Charles  C.  Anthony. 

SMITH,  Charles  Fergfuson,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  24,  1807,  sou  of  Samuel 
Blair  and  Mar^'  (Ferguson)  Smith,  and  grandson  of 
John  Blair  Smith,  the  second  president  of  Hampdeu- 
Sidney  College.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Ferguson,  was  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army, 
and  his  father  was  an  assistant  suigeou  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1825, 
became  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
aitillerj-,  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1832  and  captain  of  the 
s.ime  regiment  in  1838.  In  1829- 
31  he  served  as  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics,  in  1831-38  as  ad- 
jutant and  as  commandant  of  cadets 
and  instructor  of  infantry  tactics  in 
1838-43.  During  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  Texas  in  1845-46  he 
ci>mmanded  four  companies  of  ar- 
tillery, which  acted  as  infantry,  be- 
coming famous  as  "  Smith's  light 
biittalion";  this  battalion  formed 
tlie  advance,  when  in  March,  1846, 
(len.  Taylor  crossed  the  Colorado 
river,  the  passage  of  which,  it  was 
believed,  would  be  disputed  by  the 
Mexicans.  For  gallant  and  distin- 
guished conduct  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma  he  was  brevetted  major.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  party  which  stormed  Loma 
Federacion,  advancing  steadily  in  the  face  of  a 
plunging  artillery  fire  until  they  climbed  over  the 
parapet  "and  turned  the  guns  on  the  flying  Mexicans. 
For  his  conduct  in  the  several  conflicts  at  Monterey 
he  received  the  brevet  of  major.  He  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  San 
Antonio  and  Churubusco,  and  Aug.  20.  1847,  was 
brevetted  colonel  for  his  conduct  at  Churubusco 
and  Contreras.  At  Coutreras  his  battalion  was  at 
the  front,  supported  by  Cadwallader's  brigade,  and 
in  the  attack  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  northward,  taking 
many  prisoners.  He  took  part  in  the  storming  of 
Chapultepec  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Jlexico, 
ao-ain  receiving  honorable  mention  in  despatches.  In 
1849-51  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  officers  to 
devise  a  system  of  instruction  for  siege,  garrison, 
sea-coast,  and  mountain  artillery,  which  was  adopted 
May  10,  1851.  In  1854  he  was  promoted  major  of 
the  1st  artillery,  and  in  1855  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  10th  regiment  of  infantry.  He  engaged  in  the 
Utah  expedition  in  1357-61,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  department  of  Utah  for  a  time.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disturbances  that  preceded  the  civil  war, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  and  department 
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of  Washiuglou,  D.  C.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  ordered 
to  Kentucky;  in  November  he  was  placed  in  com- 
inaiul  of  the  national  forces  at  Paducah,  as  colonel 
of  the  3d  U.  S.  infantry.  He  acquired  reputation  as 
an  adroit  tactician  in  the  operations  about  forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  at  the  latter  place  command- 
ing, under  Grant,  the  division  that  held  the  left  of 
the  investing  lines,  and  leading  it  in  person,  he 
stormed  and  captured  all  the  high  ground  on  the 
Confederate  right.  Upon  the  order  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck.  Grant  turned  over  the  command  of  the  Ten- 
nes.see  expedition  to  Gen.  Smith,  who  conducted  the 
movement  up  the  Tennessee  river,  arrived  at  Savan- 
nah with  a  large  fleet  about  Slarch  13th,  took  com- 
mand of  that  citj-  and  prepared  the  advance  upon 
Shiloh,  being  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers 
on  March  22d.  In  stepping  on  board  the  boat  at 
Fort  Donelson,  he  received  a  scratch,  and,  gangrene 
setting  in,  he  died  at  Savannah,  April  25,  1802. 
Gen.  Sherman  says  of  him  in  his  "  Memoirs  ":  "  He 
was  a  very  handsome  and  soldierly  man,  of  great 
experience,  and  at  the  battle  of  Donel.<ion  had  acted 
with  so  much  personal  bravery  that  to  him  many  at- 
tributed the  success  of  the  assault." 

BURTON,  Richard  Eugene,  author  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  14,  1859, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  J.  and  Rachel  (Chase) 
Burton.  His  branch  of  the  Burton  family  settled 
in  Connecticut  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his 
stock  has  been  clerical  for  several  generations.  His 
father,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Park  Congre- 
gational Church,  was  a  successor  to  Horace  Bushnell, 
whom  he  resembled  iu  the  originality  of  his  thought 
and  his  vigorous  and  poetic  language,  but  surpassed 
in  eloquence.  Broad  sympathy,  irrepressible  ten- 
derness of  heart  and  infectious  humor,  also  charac- 
terized Dr.  Burton,  a  glimpse  of  whose  social  side 
is  afforded  in  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "  Back- 
log Studies,"  in  which  he  figures.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  "Gunnery,"  a 
school  at  Washington,  Conn.,  described  in  Dr.  Hol- 
land's "Arthur  Bonnicastle,"  and  located  in  a  region 
whose  beauty  stimulates  the  imagination.  He  next 
entered  Amherst  College,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill-health,  and,  re- 
turning to  Hartford,  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1883.  Philology  and 
literature  had  es|)ecial  charms  for  him,  and  these 
branches  occupied  him  for  four  years  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  for  original  investigation.  A  3-ear  of  resi- 
dence in  New  York  city  followed,  during  which  he 
was  managing  editor  of  "  TheChurchman";  another 
year  was  spent  in  travel  in  Europe,  and  then,  in  1890, 
he  became  literary  editor  of  the  Hartford  "  Cour- 
aut,"  contributing  to  that  journal  editorials  on  music, 
art  and  literature.  He  held  this  position  for  seven 
Tears,  during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
day Evening  Club  and  the  Twilight  Club.  In  1897- 
98  he  was  an  assistant  editor  on  the  Warner  "  Li- 
brary of  the  World's  Best  Literature";  in  1898  he 
lectured  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  i)r.  Bur- 
ton has  done  considerable  work  as  a  lecturer,  and 
iu  that  capacity  has  traveled  from  Connecticut  to 
California;  he  is  a  contributor  of  prose  and  of  verse 
to  various  periodicals,  and  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes.  His  prose  works  include  "Dogs  and 
Dog  Literature  "  (1895);  "  Literary  Likings  '  (1895), 
and  "John  G.Whittier,"  a  biography  (190r).  Heaiso 
edited  his  father's  "  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  deliv- 
ered at  Yale.  His  volumes  of  verse  include:  "  Dumb 
in  June  "  (1895);  "  Memorial  Day  and  Other  Poems  " 
(1897),  and  "Lyrics  of  Brotherhood"  (1900).  Of 
liis   "Memorial  Day"  Hamilton  W.    Mabie    said: 
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"His  note  is  clear  and  resonant;  whatever  its  quali- 
ties may  be,  it  is  his  own.  He  is  somewhat  lacliing 
in  that  facility  which  soon,  in  so  many  cases,  becomes 
fatal  to  all  real  utterance.  He  is  sometimes  a  little  too 
indifferent  to  the  grace  which  lies  within  liis  reach; 
but  this  is  the  fault  of  a  genuine  nature,  and  it  often 
predicts  balanced  strengtli  and  a  worlimanship 
which  gets  its  vitality  not  from  instinct,  but  fiom 
intelligence.  The  spontaneity,  freshness  and  indi- 
vidualitj-  of  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Burton's  verse  carry 
with  them  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  making  lines, 
but  giving  form  to  real  poetic  insights  and  experi- 
ences." Dr.  Burton  is  a  member  of  the  Autliors' 
Club  and  Players'  Club,  New  Yorli  city.  He  wa.s  mar- 
ried in  London,  England,  Aug.  7, 1889,  to  Mr.s.  A.  R. 
Parkhur.st,  daughter  of  the  late  Albert  Tingley,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

SALTER,  Richard,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1723.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1739,  after  which  he  studied  medi- 
cine, but  relinquished  it  for  theology,  in  which  he 
qualified  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  for  sometime 
supplied  a  pulpit  in  Boston.  His  first  and  only  set- 
tled pastorate  was  that  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1744. 
He  was  ordained  there  on  June  27th  of  that  year, 
and  remained  until  his  death.  He  became  actively 
interested  in  Yale,  especially  the  department  of 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages,  in  which 
he  was  a  proficient  scholar,  and  gave  to  the  college 
a  farm  in  1781,  which  was  sold  for  $2,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  these  languages. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
in  1782,  and  for  ten  years  from  1771  he  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Yale  corporation.  He  published  an  "Elec- 
tion Sermon  "  (1768).  Dr.  Salter  died  in  Mansfield, 
April  14,  1787. 

CLAIBORNE,  John  Francis  Hamtramck, 
congressman  and  author,  was  born  at  Natchez, 
Miss.,  April  24, 1809,  son  of  Ferdinand  Leigh  Clai- 
borne and  nephew  of  Sen.  William  C.  C.  Clai- 
borne. He  was  educated  in  Virginia,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state.  He  did 
not  practice,  however,  but,  having  become  inter- 
ested in  politics  while  still  a  young  man,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  was  twice  re-elected  to  the  same  position. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  Democratic  congressman  from 
Mississippi,  and  continued  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  until  Jan.  31,  1838.  Returning  to 
Natchez,  Mr.  Claiborne  became  the  editor  of  the 
"  Fair  Trader."  In  1844  he  settled  inNewOrleans, 
and  there,  still  continuing  in  journalism,  he  edited 
consecutively  the  "  Jeffersonian,"  the  "Statesman," 
and  the  "Louisiana  Courier."  Pres.  Pierce  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Claiborne  U.  S.  timber  agent  for  Louis- 
iana and  Mississippi,  and  in  this  employment  he 
made  a  fortune,  with  which  he  purchased  a  plan- 
tation near  Natchez,  called  Dunbarton,  where  he 
resided  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  devoting 
himself  to  literature.  He  was  quite  a  voluminous 
writer,  contributing  largely  to  the  current  maga- 
zines, and  was  the  author  of  "  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,"  a  work  in  3  vols. 
(1860);  "  Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale"  (1860), 
and  "Mississippi,  as  a  Province,  a  Territory  and  a 
State  "  (1880).  His  death  occurred  at  Natchez,  Miss. , 
May  17,  1884. 

OXTTHWAITE,  Joseph  H.,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  0. ,  Dec.  5,  1841,  son  of  George 
and  Harriett  (Hodgson)  Outhwaite,  botli  of  English 
parentage.  When  quite  young,  his  family  removed 
to  Zanesville,  O.,  where  he  was  educated.  He  tauglit 
for  two  years  in  the  Zanesville  High  School,  and 
for  three  years  in  the  North  Grammar  School, Colum- 
bus, meanwhile  studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in   1806,   and   removing  to  Osceola,  Mo., 


practiced  law,  and  attained  promiuehce  as  a  leader 
of  the  liberal  movement,  which  restored  the  fran- 
chise to  ex-Confederates,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the 
negro.  In  1871  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  1874 
and  1876  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Frank- 
lin county,  wiiiioul  opposition.  From  1879  until 
1883  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  county  Children's  Home, 
and  in  the  last  year  a  trustee  of  the  sinking  fund  of 
the  city  of  Columbus,  being  reappointed  one  year 
later  for  five  years.  In  18S4  he  was  elected  to  the 
49tli  congress,  and  b3'  re-election  served  for  four 
terms  more.  Mr.  Outhwaite's  business  capacity  was 
shown  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  49th  con- 
gress, and  as  chairman  in  the  oOth  of  the  committee 
on  Pacific  railroads,  iu  the  bill  bearing  his  name, 
to  secure  the  indebtedness  of  the  Union  Pacific  to 
the  government.  5Ir.  Outhwaite  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  great  strike  upon  the  Southwestern  railroad 
system,  and  in  the  49th  congress  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  revi.sion  of  laws,  and  iu  the  50tli  and  51st 
upon  the  committee  on  elections.  In  the  52d  and 
53d  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  discussion  on 
the  Mill's  bill,  making  .several  speeches  during  its 
consideration  b}'  the  house.  In  the  53d  congress  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ixiles,  that  impor- 
tant committee  to  which 
is  submitted  all  questions 
relating  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  and  the  order 
of  business  of  the  house. 
While  iu  congress  he  was 
recognized  as  an  active, 
painstaking  and  indus- 
trious worker,  an  able 
debater,  and  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  Democracy 
in  that  body,  as  well  as 
in  his  own  state.  Upon 
retiring  from  congress  in 
March,  1895,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Cleve- 
land civilian  member  of 
tlie  board  of  ordnauceand 
fortification,  on  which 
he  continued  to  serve 
during  the  succeeding 
administration.  In  1896 
he  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  sound  money  Democratic  movement, 
and  took  an  earnest  and  active  part  in  promoting 
its  cause.  He  was  the  delegate-at  large  from  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  the  Indiauaixilis  convention  of  the 
National  Democracy,  wliich  nominated  John  M. 
Palmer,  and  zealously  advocjited  its  principles  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  campaign.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Ohio  State  Uuiversitv  in  1897.  He  was  married, 
iu  June,  1870,  to  Ellen  "ll.  Peabody,  of  Zanesville, 
0.,  niece  of  the  philanthropist,  George  Peabody. 
They  have  two  sous. 

SOPER,  Henry  Marlin,  educator  and  orator, 
was  born  at  Aldeu,  McHeurv  co..  111.,  Slarch  17, 
1850,  sou  of  Isaiah  W.  and  Polly  L.  (Trowbridge) 
Soper.  His  paternal  ancestors  took  an  active  part  in 
tlie  wars  of  the  revolution  and  of  1812.  Oiie,  Jerome 
Soper,  was  memorialized  by  congress  for  special  gal- 
lantryat  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  His  molher'sfather, 
Daniel  J. Trowbridge,  was  a  drummer  boy  in  the  latter 
war.  He  was  educated  at  Walworth  and  Sharon 
academies  and  other  private  scliools  of  his  native 
state  and  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Dining  the  intervals  of  study  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  a  country  school.  From  a  very 
Ciirly  age  his  interest  iu  oratory  and  public  speaking 
was  marked,  and  after  a  few  yeare  as  a  practical 
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educator  in  public  and  high  schools,  he  entered  on 
a  course  in  oratory  in  Philadelphia.  Later  he  studied 
privately  with  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  and 
other  eminent  mastere  of  the  art.  From  1876  to  1877 
he  taught  oratory  in  Shortlidge  Academy,  Media, 
Pa.  Going  to  Chicago  in  September,  1877,  he 
organized  his  first  independent  class,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Soper  School  of  Oratory,  of  which 
he  is  now  president.  Meantime  he  was  special  in- 
structor in  several  academies  and  seminaries  in  and 
about  Chicago,  notably  the  Morgan  Park  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Lake  Forest  University  and  the 
Union  College  of  Law.  Mr. 
Soper  has  written  for  "Music 
and  Drama,"  of  Chicago,  and 
oilier  elocutionary  periodicals. 
He  has  also  delivered  papers 
and  addresses  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists, of  which  he  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  president  in 
June,  1900,  and  has  compiled 
a  series  entitled  "Scrap- Book 
Reoit;itions."  In  1893  he  was 
'  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Elocution- 
ists, of  which  he  was  president 
iiiid  secretary  for  several  terms. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  in  1893,  and 
after  holding  nearly  evei-y  other 
ofiice,  was,  at  the  annual  convention  in  1899,  elected 
president.  Prof.  Soper  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  is  a  generous  supporter, 
and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  temperance  cause  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  married,  July 
6, 1880,  to  Dora,  daughter  of  Jacob  P.  and  Patience 
S.  Schoonmaker,  of  Channalion,  111.  Her  family  is 
of  Dutch  descent,  and  was  originally  settled  in  New 
York  state.  She  was  a  Methodist  missionary  in  To- 
kio,  Japan,  for  five  years.  They  have  one  son,  Duaue 
S.  Soper. 

HTJRLBTJT,  Jesse  Lymaii,  editor  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  15,  1843, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Evelina  (Proal)  Hurlbut,  and 
eighth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Hurlbut,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1635. 
Thomas  Hurlbut  toolc  part  in  the  Pequot  war  under 
Lion  Gardiner,  and  for  his  services  in  having  saved  a 
number  of  his  companions  from  slaughter  received 
a  grant  of  200  acres  of  laud  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  which  was  for  several  gener- 
ations the  family  homestead.  The  line  of  descent  runs 
through  (1)  Thomas,  (3)  Joseph,  ;3)  John,  (4)  Sal- 
mon, (5)  Samuel,  and  (6)  Auiram,  Dr.  Hurlbut's 
grandfather.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyau 
University,  3Iiddleto%vn,  Conn.,  in  1864,  and  after 
teaching  one  jear  in  the  Pennington  (N.J.)  Seminary, 
he  was  received  into  the  Newark  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  For  fourteen  years  he 
was  engaged  in  pastoral  \\ork,  and  in  18T9  he  became 
assistant  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  editor  and  secretary 
of  Sunday-school  work  in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  position  to  which  Dr.  Hurlbut  succeeded 
in  1888,  as  well  as  that  of  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union  and  Tract  Society.  Dr. 
Hurlbut  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Epworth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
its  first  secretary  from  1889  until  1892.  Since  1875  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
as  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school  normal  department 
for  the  training  of  teachers  during  the  entire  period, 
and  since  1883  ptincipal  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle.  In  1900  he  left  editorial  and 
secretarial  work,  and  in  1901  became  psistor  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Jforristown,  N.  J. 
In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Syracuse  University.  For  several  years  he  assisted 
Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  in  the  prepa  ration  of  uniform 
Sunday-school  lesson  papers,  and  wrote  with  him 
several  books  on  Sunday-school  lessons.  Dr.  Hurl- 
but is  the  author  of  the  "  Berean  Lesson  and 
Question  Books  for  1881-88  ";  "American  History  " 
(1881);  "Manual  of  Biblical  Geogi-aphy"  (1882); 
"  Outline  Normal  Lessons  (1883);  "Supplemental 
Lessons  for  the  Sunday  School"  (1887);  "Studies  ia 
the  Four  Gospels  '  (1889);  "Outlines  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Histoiy  "  (1890);  "  Revised  Normal  Lessons" 
(1893),  and,  with  an  assistant,  prepared,  from  1891  to 
1900,  the  annual  volume,  "Illustrative  Notes  on  the 
International  Sunday-school  Lessons."  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Ottawa  (Ivan.)  Chautauqua  Assembly 
since  1881,  and  for  a  number  of  jears  was  in  cliarue 
of  similar  assemblies  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Soutli 
Framingham,  JIass.  He  was  married,  JIarch  5, 
1867,  to'Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Lucius  A.  Chase,  of 
Boston,  and  afterward  of  New  York  city.  Tliey  have 
had  seven  cliildreu,  of  whom  a  sou,  Charles  C,  and 
two  daughters,  Mary  E.  and  Beitha  G.,  are  living. 

STEAKNS,  Irving  Ariel,  mining  engineer, 
was  born  at  Rushville,  Ontario  co.,  N."i.,  Sept.  13, 
1845,  son  of  George  Washington  and  Miranda  (Tufts) 
Stearns,  and  descendant  of  Charles  Stearns,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Jlay  6,  1646.  The  line  of  descent  runs  through 
his  son,  John,  who  was  married  to  Judith  Lawrence; 
througli  their  son,  George,  and  his  wife,  Hannah  San- 
derson; tlirough  their  son,  Jonathan,  and  his  wife, 
Beulah  Chadwick;  through  their  son,  Ebenezer,  and 
his  wife,  Rebecca  Lakely,  and  through  their  son, 
Ariel,  and  his  wife,  Anaiine  JIapes,  who  were  Mr. 
Stearns'  grandparents.  His  parents  removed  to  Mich- 
igan when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  his  father  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Coldwater  "Republican."  Irving  A. 
Stearns  was  educated  at  Rushville  Academy,  Bene- 
dict's Collegiate  Institute, 
Rochester,  'N.  Y.,  and  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1868.  He  re- 
mained at  Troy  for  a  year  as 
assistant  professor  of  ana- 
lytical chemistry,  and  then 
removed  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  he  spent  two  years  as 
an  assistant  in  general  en- 
gineering. He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  McNeal  Coal 
and  IronCo., 1871-73;  wasen- 
gaged  in  general  engineering 
inl8T3-85;wasmanagerofllie 
coal  companies  of  the  Penn 
sjdvania  railroad  in  1885-97; 
president  of  Co.\e  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna  &  Schuylkill 
Railroad  Co.  since  1897.  He 
is  president  of  the  Penn 
Mining  Co.,  of  Wyoming,  and  vice-president  of 
the  People's  Telephone  Co.,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  di- 
rector of  the  Wyoming  National  Bank,  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  Gas  Co.  of  Luzerne  countj',  Wyoming 
Valley  Electric  Light  Co.,  all  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
of  the  Standard  Trust  Co.  and  Hibbard-Rodman-Ely 
Safe  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  and  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  Co. ;  a  trustee  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Armory  Association,  and  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Harry  Hillman  Academy  and  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital; and  a  member  of  the  AVestmoreland  Club,  all 
of  Wilkes-Barre.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
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Historical  and  Geological  Society,  of  "Wilkes-Banc; 
the  Uuion  League  clubs  of  PhilaJelpliia  ami 
New  York  city;  the  University,  Lawyers',  Eagi- 
neers'  and  National  Arts  clubs.  New  York  city;  tbe 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineere;  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Country  Club,  of  Wilkes- Barre,  and  the  Garden  City 
(Long  Island)  Golf  Club.  He  was  married  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Nov.  20,  1872,  to  Clorinda,  daughter  of 
Lazarus  D.  and  Esther  (Wadharas)  Shoemaker.  Slie 
bore  him  two  sons,  now  deceased,  and  a  daughter. 

DODGE,  "Walter  Phelps,  lawyer  and  author, 
■was  born  at  Beirut,  Syria,  June  13,  1869,  sou  of 
David  Stuart  and  EUeu  Ada  (Plielps)  Dodge,  and 
nephew  of  WilliamWalter  Phelps, the  statesman.  His 
first  American  ancestor  was  William  Dodge,  of  Dodge- 
fold,  Somerset,  England,  wlio  settled  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  about  1629.  His  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Lieut.Thoraas  Phelps,  of  Simsbur\',Conn.,  fought  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  as  did  also  his  mother's  grand- 
father, Capt.  David  Phelps,  also  of  Simsbury.  Tiie 
Phelps  family  have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  Con- 
necticut for  250  years,  and  hereJIr.  Dodge,  following 
family  traditions,  continues  to  make  hishome  when  in 
the  United  States.  Through  the  interest  his  grand- 
father.AVilliam  Earl  Dodge,  took  in  foreign  missions, 
David  Stuart  Dodge  went  to  Syria,  where  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years.  In  1899  Yale 
Universityconferreduponhimthedegreeof  D.D.  His 
son,  Walter  Phelps  Dodge,  spent  two  years  studying 
in  Greece  and  Germany  imder  private  tutors;  on  his 
return  to  America  he  entered  the  class  of  1891  at 
Yale,  but  left  it  before  graduation,  and  went  to 
Oxford  to  continue  his  studies.  He  spent  about  three 
years  in  travel  in  the  south  of  Europe — mainly  in 
Italy,  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  About  this  time  he  de- 
cided to  study  English  law,  and  in  June,  1898,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, where  his  ancestor,  John  Phelps,  had  been 
called  in  1841.  Mr.  Dodge  makes  a  specialty  of  inter- 
national law.  He  continues  to  practice  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  dividing  his  time  about 
equally  between  the  two  places.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  volumes  of  short 
stories:  "Three  Greek  Tales" 
(1892);  "As  the  Crow  Flies" 
(1893) ;  "  A  Strong  Man  .\rmed" 
(1896);  "  Sea  of  "Love  "  (1898), 
and  a  standard  work  on  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  entitled 
"Piers  Gaveston:  A  Chapter 
of  Early  Constitutional  His- 
tory "  (1899).  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the'  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety; a  member  of  tlie  Reform 
and  Wellington  clubs,  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Authors' 
Club,  New  York.  lu  politics 
he  is  a  Repubhcan.  In  1888  he 
was  married  to  Ida  Nelson 
Cooke,  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, a  daughter  of  Alfred  Godolphin  Cooke,  of 
Manningham  Hall,  Yorkshire,  England.  They  have 
a  son,  Stuart  Phelps,  and  a  daughter,  Ellen  Ada 
Phelps  Dodge. 

ENIiOE,  Benjamin  Augustine,  was  born 
near  Clarksburg,  Carroll  co.,  Teun..  Jan.  18,  1848, 
son  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Nancy  O.  (Shepherd)  Enloe. 
His  family  is  of  Scotch  descent  and  was  originally 
settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  whence  his  immediate 
ancestors  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  from  there 
to  Tennessee.  The  name  is  well  represented  in  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois  and  Missouri.    The  Shepherds  also  are 
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well  known  throughout  the  South,  one  of  Mr.  Enloe's 
gieat-uncles.  Augustine  H.  Shepherd,  of  SuiTy  coun- 
ty, having  been  congressman  from  North  Carolina  for 
many  years.  Benjamin  A.  Enloe  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  liis  native  county,  at  Bethel  College, 
McLemoresville  (now  McKenzie),  Tenu.,  and  at 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He  studied 
law  at  Lebanon,  where  he  was  graduated  in  January, 
1873.  Meantime  (1809)  he  was  elected  to  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature  under  the  old  constitution,  and 
again  in  1870  under  the  new  one.  He  practiced  law 
until  1875,  when  lie  established  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
"  Sun,"  of  which  he  was 
editor  and  proprietor  for 
ten  years.  He  was  elector 
on  the  Tilden  and  Hend- 
ricks ticket  in  1876,  and 
was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  state 
debt  by  Gov.  Jlarks  in 
1878.  During  1880-82 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  state  execu- 
tive committee,  and  was 
president  of  the  state 
Democratic  convention 
and  a  delegate  to  the  na 
tional  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Cincinnati, 
both  in  1880.  In  1886  he 
was  elected  to  the  50th 
congress  from  the  8th 
congressional  district  of  Tennessee,and  was  re-elected 
by  large  majorities  to  the  51st,  52d  and  53d  con- 
gresses. During  his  last  two  terms  he  was  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  on  education  and  a  member 
of  the  conrmittee  on  war  claims.  Meantime,  in 
1883-84,  he  was  president  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association,  and  after  his  resignation  from  congress, 
on  April  18,  1897,  he  established  the  Louisville 
"  Daily  Dispatch,"  of  which  he  has  since  been  editor 
and  general  manager.  He  was  married,  April  5, 
1870,  to  Fannie  Ash  worth,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn.  They 
have  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

ANDREWS,  Christopher  Columbus,  sol- 
dier and  diplomat,  was  born  at  Hillsborousrh  Upper 
Village,  N.  H.,  Oct.  27,  1829,  son  of  LuUier  and 
Nabby  (Beard)  Andrews.  His  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  settlors  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, Ammi  Andrews,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Elijah  Beard,  made  his  home  in  Hillsborough, 
N.  H.,  shortly  after  the  revolution,  removing  there 
from  "\Vilmiugton,  Middlese.K  co.,  Mass.,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  for  six  or  seven 
3'ears.  He  was  educated  at  the  Fraucestown  (N.  H. ) 
Academy,  and  during  the  winter  of  1846  taught 
a  district  school.  Early  in  1847  he  commenced 
legal  studies  under  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Ayer,  in  his 
native  town,  and  continued  them  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  in  the  office  of  Brigham  &  Loring, 
Boston,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  He 
began  his  professional  duties  at  Newton,  Mass., 
where  he  was  a  member'  of  the  school  board  in 
1851-52;  but  in  1853  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  ia 
the  following  year  to  Kansas.  After  serving  in  the 
treasury  department  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  in  1857.  He  was  aregularcor- 
respondent  from  there  of  the  Boston  "  Post";  of  the 
"World,"  tor  one  year,  and  of  the  New  York  "Even- 
ing Post "  for  several  years;  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  1859,  and  served  on  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee; was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  on  the 
Douglas  Deniocratic  ticket  in  1860,  and  delivered 
thirty  addresses  with  his  Repubiioan  opponent.  The 
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following  year  lie  assisted  in  establishing  the  "  Min- 
nesota Union,"  of  which  he  was  editor  for  a  time;  -was 
elected  captain  of  company  I,  helped  recruit  it,  and 
in  the  civil  war,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Min- 
nesota infantry,  assisted  in  the  Vicksburg  operations. 
In  July,  1863,  he  was  made  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
and  later  participated  in  the  campaign  which  led  to 
the  capture  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Here  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  post.  On  April  1,  1864,  he  com- 
manded the  forces  in  the  battle  of  Pitzhu^h's  woods, 
near  Augusta,  Ark. ,  and  led  the  charge  which  decided 
the  action;  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  to 
date  from  Jan.  4, 1864;  and  on  Slarch  9,  1865,  Pies. 
Lincoln  commissioned  him  major-general  by  brevet. 
On  the  11th,  with  over  5,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand, he  begau  the  advance  movement  of  Steele's 
column  to  Port  Blakely,  in  the  investment  and  siege 
of  which  (Apiil  2d  to  9th),  his  division  was  in  the 
centre.  For  a  short  time  he  was  in  command  of 
Selma,  Ala.;  on  May  27,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Mobile,  and  on  July  8  as.5umed  com- 
mand of  a  district  in  Texas,  with  headquarters  at 
Houston,  where  his  speeches  and  influence  did  much 
toward  establishing  a  more  stable  public  opinion. 
Being  relieved  in  the  fall  of  1865,  he  proceeded  to 
his  home  in  IMinnesota.  and  was  there  mustered  out 
Jan.  15,  1866.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  during  the  eight  and  a 
half  years  he  retained  this 
Charge  sent  many  valuable  re- 
ports on  important  subjects, 
includiogcivil  service,  forestry, 
education,  finance,  labor  and 
wages,  which  were  published 
by  the  government  in  "For- 
eign Relations"  and  "Commer- 
cial Relations  of  the  United 
States."  During  the  year  1880 
he  acted  as  supervisor  of  the 
U.  S.  census  in  the  3d  district 
of  jSIiunesota,  and  for  a  j'ear 
was  editor  and  principal  owner 
of  the  St.  Paul  "Dispatch." 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Arthur  consul-general  to 
Brazil,  but  was  recalled  by 
Pres.  Cleveland  in  1885.  He 
was  appointed  chief  forest-fire 
warden  of  Minnesota  in  1895,  and  continues  (1901)  to 
hold  that  office.  Mr.  Andrews  published  the  follow- 
ing works;  "  Minnesota  and  Dakota"  (1856);  "Digest 
of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- General  of  theUnited 
States"  (1857);  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Revenue 
Laws  of  the  United  States"  (1858);  "Hints  to  Com- 
pany Officers  on  Their  Military  Duties"  (1863);  "  A 
History  of  the  Campaign  of  Mobile"  (1867);  "Brazil" 
(1888);  "Administrative  Reform  "  (1888),  as  well  as 
frequent  articles  in  periodicals.  He  was  married,  in 
December,  1868,  to  Mary  Fiances,  daughter  of  Euos 
K.  Baxter,  and  has  one  child. 

BRTJCEjBlancheK.,  .senator,  was  born  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va.,  March  1,  1841.  He  was  born 
a  slave,  and,  it  is  said,  was  given,  when  quite  young, 
by  his  master  to  a  son,  of  about  tlie  same  age,  to  be 
his  constant  attendant.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion from  his  young  master's  tutor,  being  as  well 
taught  as  most  white  youths  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life.  "When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  the 
civil  war  began,  and  his  master  went  into  the  Con- 
federate army.  Then  he  left  the  plantation  and 
taught  school  for  a  while  in  Missouri,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Oberlin,  O.,  and  spent  such  money  as  he 
had  saved  in  securing  an  education.  After  the  war 
he  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  engaged  in 
planting  with  much  success.  After  serving  as  ser- 
geant-at  arjns  of  the  state  legislature,  a  member  of 


the  Mississippi  levee  board,  .sheriff  and  tax  collector 
of  Bolivar  county,  and  county  superintendent  of  ed- 
ucation, in  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate. 
He  was  the  first  colored  member  of  that  body,  and 
when  he  came  to  be  sworn  into  office,  he  was  some- 
what- embarrassed  bj'  the  fact  that  his  colleague, 
James  L.  Alcorn,  who,  by  custom,  was  required  to 
conduct  him  to  the  presiding  oHicer,  was  deeply  en- 
grossed in  a  newspaper.  Bruce  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  other  senators,  and  he  now  saw  that  if  he 
would  ' '  go  to  the  front "  he  must  go  alone.  He,  there- 
fore, arose,  and  was  proceeding  alone  down  the 
aisle,  when  Roscoe  Conkling,  seeing  his  predicament, 
stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bruce; 
I  did  not  until  just  now  see  that  you  were  without 
an  escort.  Permit  me" — and  he tlieieupon  gave  his 
arm  to  Bruce,  leading  him  to  the  vice-president's 
desk.  After  the  oath  was  administered  Conkling 
escorted  Bruce  back  to  his  seat,  and  later  in  tlio  day, 
when  the  committees  were  being  formed,  he  asked 
Bruce  if  any  one  was  watching  out  for  his  interests. 
Bruce  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
that  he  did  not  even  know  what  his  rights  were. 
Conkling  volunteered  to  attend  to  the  matter,  and  the 
result  was  that  Bruce  was  put  on  some  of  the  more 
desirable  committees,  and  not  long  after  received  a 
chairmanship.  In  1881,  soon  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Garfield  register  of  the  treasury,  resigning  in 
1885;  and  in  1890  he  was  appointed  by  Pies.  Har- 
rison recorder  of  deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  again  appointed  register  of  the  treasury, 
Dec.  S,  1897,  retaining  the  office  until  his  death. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  tlie  wealthiest  colored  man  in 
the  country  and  was  also  a  man  of  fine  culture.  He 
kept  up  his  studies  through  life,  and  was  especially 
well  read  in  all  subjects  relating  to  his  race,  having 
written  a  number  of  magazine  articles  in  regard  to 
its  future  in  tliis  countrj',  and  also  a  lecture,  which 
he  frequently  delivered.  His  death  occurred  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  17,  1898. 

HART,  Albert  Bushnell,  educator,  was  bom 
at  Clarkesville,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  Jul)'  1,  1854,  son  of 
Albert  Gaillard  and  Mary  Crosby  (Hornell)  Hart. 
His  earliest  ancestor  in  America  was  Stephen  Hart, 
whorlived  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  about  1630  to 
1638,  going  from  there  to  Connecticut.  His  mother 
was  of  Swedish  descent.  The  son  received  his  early 
education  at  Humiston's  Cleveland  Institute  and  at 
the  West  High  School  of  Cleveland,  and  after  spend- 
ing the  years  from  1871  to  1875  in  business  in  that 
city,  entered  Harvard  College,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1880.  He  then  went  abroad  to  study 
at  L'ficole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Freiburg,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  latter  in  1883.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  history  in 
Harvard  University;  in  1884  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  in  1897  full  professor.  During  his  con- 
nection with  this  institution,  by  his  methods  of  origi- 
nal research,  he  has  done  much  to  develop  the  new 
school  of  historical  study.  He  is  the  university  editor 
of  the  "Harvard  Graduates' jNIagazine,"  and  joint 
editor  of  the  "American  Historical  Review,"  having 
been  connected  as  such  with  these  periodicals  since 
1894  and  1895  respectively.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Government " 
(1890);  "Epoch  Maps, Illustrating  American  History" 
(1891);  "Formation  of  the  Uniou"  (1892);  "  Report 
on  Historj',  Civil  Government  and  Political  Econ- 
omy," in  collaboration  with  nine  others,  and  "Prac- 
tical Essays  on  American  Government"  (1893); 
"Studies  in  American  Education"  and  "Revised 
Suggestions  on  the  Study  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States"  (1895);  "Guide  to  the 
Study  of  American  History,"  conjointly  with  Ed- 
ward Channing  (1897);  "American  History  Told  by 
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Contemporaries,"  in  four  volumes  (1898-1901),  and 
"The  Study  of  History  in  Scliools,"  with  six  otlier 
authors;  " Source-Book  of  American  History";  a 
life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  (1899),  and  "  Foundations  of 
American  Foreign  Policy '"  ( 1901).  He  has  also  edited 
and  introduced  various  works,  and  is  a  contributor 
to  the  "Forum,"  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  "Nation,"  "Outlook,"  " Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly, "  ' '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, " 
"International  ]\Iouthly,"  and  many  other  peri- 
odicals. He  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Club 
of  Cambridge;  the  Papyrus,  Cambridge,  Examiner, 
and  Schoolmasters'  clubs  of  Boston,  and  the  Cen- 
tury Association  of  New  York  city.  He  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  school  com- 
mittee and  tlie  commission  of  the  Massiichusetts 
Nautical  Training  Scliool.  Prof.  Hart  was  married 
at  Jlauchester,  N.  H.,  July  11,  1889,  to  MaryHurd, 
daughter  (if  Horace  B.  Putnam,  and  has  two  sous, 
Albert  Bushnell  and  Adrian  Putnam. 

BETTS,  Samuel  Eossiter,  jurist,  was  horn  at 
Richmond,  Berkshire  CO.,  Mass.,  June  8,  1786,  son 
of  Uriah  and  Sarah  (Rossiter)  Betts.  His  father  aud 
grandfather  were  soldiers  iu  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lenox  Academy,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  being  tlie  first  student  entering  a  college  from 
tliat  school,  and  iu  1806  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College.  He  then  studied  law  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Mouticello,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  gained  a 
favorable  reputation.  He  enlisted  in  the  war  of 
1813,  and  after  he  had  acted  for  a  time  with  the 
troops  gatliered  for  the  defense  of  New  York  harbor, 
his  legal  abilities  were  called  into  service  by  Gov. 
Tompkins,  who  appointed  him  judge-advocate.  He 
was  elected  to  the  14th  congress(1815-17);  declined  a 
re-election,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed district-attorney  for  OranM  county.  In  1823 
he  was  appointed  circuit  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  and  in  1826  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
John  Quincy  Adams  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court  for  the  soulhern  district  of  New  York.  He 
resigned  iu  Jlay,  1867,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
With  such  dignity,  courtesy,  profundity  of  legal 
knowledge  and  patience  of  investigation  did  he  pre- 
side during  his  entire  term  of  service  that  his  de- 
cisions filially  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  in- 
fallible. The  maritime  laws  of  tlie  United  States 
were  to  a  great  degree  formulated  and  codified  by 
him,  evolviug  into  a  well-ordered  system  the  com- 
plicated rules  of  salvage,  general  average,  wages  of 
seamen,  freighting  contracts,  charters,  insurance  aud 
prizes.  For  twenty  years  there  was  not  a  single  ap- 
peal from  his  decisions  in  the  district  court,  and  on 
maritime  aud  patent  questions  his  opinions  were  uni- 
formly upheld.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  trials  of 
all  kinds  of  infringements  of  the  U.  S.  laws,  and  the 
civil  war  brought  before  him  a  distinctl}'  new  phase 
of  this  class  of  questions,  affecting  not  only  national 
but  ioternational  rights.  But,  in  spite  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  at  this  time.  Judge  Betts  studied  so  closely 
the  new  conditions  that  his  decisions  involving  the 
neutrality  laws,  the  slave  trade  aud  the  laws  of 
prize,  etc. ,  became  notable  examples  of  constitutional 
reasoning  and  argument.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater  in  1830.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Betts'  Admiralty  Practice" 
(1838),  and  supervised  the  preparation  of  his  opin- 
ions published  in  the  reports  of  Blatchford  &  How- 
land.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York 
University  (1830-35).  He  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Nov.  3,  1868. 

STORKS,  Henry  Bandolph,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Middlelown,  Jliddlesex  co.. 
Conn.,  Sept.  3,  1787.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale 


College  in  1804;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1807,  aud  practiced  law  for  some  years  at 
Champion,  Whitestoue  and  Utica,  N.  Y.  During 
his  residence  at  the  latter  place  he  was  judge  of 
Oneida  county  for  five  years.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  1819  to  182] ,  aud  from  1823  to 
1831,  attaining  high  rank  as  an  eloqueut  debater.  He 
afterwards  established  himself  iu  the  city  of  New 
York,  wiiere  he  became  eminent,  being  possessed  of 
extensive  and  varied  acquirements,  uncommon  pow- 
ers of  discrimination,  great  logical  exactness,  and  a 
ready  and  powerful  elocution.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  July  29,1837. 

WHITE,  Hugh  Lawson,  jurist  and  congress- 
man, was  born  iu  Iredell  count}',  N.  C,  Oct.  30, 
1773,  son  of  James  Wliite,  a  revokitiouary  soldier.  He 
removed  with  his  father  to  Knox  county,  Tenn.,  in 
1786.  A  war  with  the  ClieroUees  breaking  out,  he 
volunteered  under  Gen.  Sevier  iu  1792,  and  at  Etowah 
shot  aud  mortally  wounded  the  Cherokee  chief.  King- 
fisher, thus  ending  the  battle.  In  1794  he  pursued  a 
course  of  mathematical  studies  iu  Philadelphia,  then 
went  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  studied  law,  beginning  to 
practice  at  Kuoxvilleiu  1796.  Iul801  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
aud  served  until  1807;  iu  1808  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict-attorney, and  in  1809  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  in  (he  same  year  being  appointed  as  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  serving  for 
six  years.  During  the  Creek  war, 
18r3-14,  he  served  as  a  soldier. 
In  1815  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee; 
iu  1820  was  again  a  member  of 
the  state  senate,  and  about  that 
time  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
^Monroe  a  commissioner  to  adjust 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
Spain.  During  the  session  of  1807 
he  compiled  the  land  laws  of  the 
state,  and  in  1817  drafted  the  act 
agaiust  duelling.  He  was  elected 
a  senator  in  congress  from  1825 
to  1885,andfrom  1836  to  1840,  aud 
served  on  one  occasion  as  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  senate.  At 
the  election  for  president  of  the 
United  States  iu  1836  he  received 
all  the  votes  (twenty-six)  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
for  that  office.  He  resigued  his  seat  iu  the  senate 
iu  1839,  haviug  received  instructions  which  would 
oblige  him  to  vote  against  his  own  judgment.  He 
died  iu  Knoxville,  April  10,  1840. 

BIDDIiE,  Charles  John,  soldier  and  journalist, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1819,  son  of  Nich- 
olas Biddle,  the  noted  fiuancier.  After  graduating 
at  Princeton  University  iu  1837,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  served  as  a  captain  of  the  Volligeurs, 
U.  S.  army,  and  was  in  action  at  Coutreras,  Churu- 
busco,  Moliuo  del  Rey,  Chapultepecaud  the  capture 
of  Mexico  city,  receiving  the  brevet  of  major  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Phila- 
delphia, being  thus  engaged  until  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  colouel  in  the  Peuusj-lvania  volunteei's. 
Duriug  October  of  that  year,  while  on  military  duty 
iu  Virginia,  he  was  elected  a  representative  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  87th  congress,  to  fill  the  seat 
made  vacant  by  the  resiguatiou  of  Edward  J.  Morris, 
aud  though  tendered  a  commission  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral iu  the  army,  declined  it  in  preference  for  the  civil 
office.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
one  of  the  proprietors  as  well  as  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Pltiladelphia  "Age,"  a  leading  Democratic  paper 
which  he  coudactod  with  great  ability  throughout 
the   remainder  of  his  life.     Although  his  literary 
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■work  was  mainly  on  this  journal,  yet  he  piihlished  a 
separate  work  entitled  "The  Case  of  Major  Andre," 
■which  -was  first  read  in  the  form  of  an  essay  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Societj-,  in  answer  to 
that  portion  of  Lord  IMahon's  ' '  History  of  England  " 
decrying  Andre's  execution  as  a  dark  blot  on  the 
record  of  George  "Washington.  Even  the  English 
press  finally  acknowledged  his  arguments,  the  Lon- 
don "Critic"  pronouncing  his  essay  a  fair  refutation 
of  Lord  jMahon's  obnoxious  charge.  5Ir.  Biddle  died 
in  the  city  of  his  birth,  Sept.  28,  1873. 

HOPKINS,  Albert  J.,  congressman  and  law- 
yer, was  born  in  De  Kalb  county,  111.,  Aug.  15, 
1840.  He  ■nas  graduated 
at  Hillsdale  College,  Mich- 
igan, in  1870,  and  return- 
ing to  Illinois  studied  law. 
Immediately  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  began 
practice  at  Aurora,  where 
lie  lias  since  resided.  lu 
1873  he  was  made  state's 
attorney  for  Kane  county, 
and  held  this  position  for 
four  j'ears.  In  1878  lie 
became  a  member  of  the 
Republican  state  central 
committee,  serving  until 
1880.  In  1884  be  was 
a  presidential  elector,  in 
the  same  year  was  elected 
to  the  49lh  congress,  and 
has  been  re-elected  to  every 
congress  since  that  time,  his  present  term  expiring  in 
1903.  At  various  times  he  has  been  a  member  of  tlie 
committees  on  elections,  militia,  post-office,  civil 
service,  merchant  marine  and  fisheries,  and  ways  and 
means. 

NORTON,  Daniel  Sheldon,  senator,  was  born 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  co.,  O.,  April  13,  1829, 
was  educated  at  Kenyon  College,  and  served  one 
year  in  the  war  i\'iih  Mexico  in  the  2d  Ohio  regi- 
ment. He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1848  at 
Mount  Vernon,  but  in  1850  went  across  the  plains  to 
California.  A  part  of  that  and  of  the  following  year 
was  spent  in  Nicaragua.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  re- 
newed the  study  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1852.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  declining  re-election 
in  1859.  He  was  returned  in  1860,and  also  in  1868  and 
1864.  J[r.  Norton  waselected  U.S.  senatorto  succeed 
Slorton  S.  Wilkinson,  and  served  from  1866  until  his 
deatli.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  na- 
tional union  convention  in  1866.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  July  14,  1870. 

CHANDLER,  Joseph.  Ripley,  journalist, 
congressman  and  diplomat,  ■was  born  at  Kingston, 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  35,  1793.  Though  his 
early  educati<m  was  limited  to  a  common  school 
course,  after  he  became  clerk  in  a  Boston  store  he 
took  every  opportunity  to  read  and  study.  He' was 
married  to  ]\Iary  R.  Ward,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
about  1815,  removing  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  conducted 
a  seminary,  aided  by  his  wife.  In  18'3'3,  becoming 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "United  States  Gazette," 
a  Philadelphia  paper,  which  was  then  in  a  very 
unpromising  condition,  he  aided  in  its  rapid  up- 
building, and  in  1836  discontinued  his  school  in 
order  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  journalism. 
Under  his  direction  the  "Gazette"  became  a  promi- 
nent Whig  paper,  and  he  conducted  It  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  national  and  local  progress  until  1847,  wlien, 
owing  to  ill-health,  he  sold  it.  This  journal  then 
was  amalgamated  with  its  bitter  rival,  the  "  Noith 
American."  After  having  served  as  a  member  of 
the  city  council  from  1833  until  1848,  and  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1836, 


in  1848  he  was  elected,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Pennsylvania  to  the  31st  congress 
(1849-51),  being  subsequently  re-elected  to  the  32d 
and  33d  congresses.  Retiring  in  1855,  he  spent 
much  time  in  travel  until  1858,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pies.  Buchanan  minister  to  Naples, 
where  he  ■nitnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons, 
remaining  at  this  post  until  November,  1801,  when 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  inspector 
of  a  prison;  was  prominent  as  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Public  Prisons, 
and  published  many  essays,  addresses  and  pamphlets 
on  prison  discipline.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
"Grammar  of  the  English  Language"  (1831)  and  a 
number  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  social 
life  and  literature.  At  one  time  he  was  grand  ma.ster 
of  Masons.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Julv  10, 
1880. 

EVANS,  Charles  Evan,  actor  and  manager, 
was  boiTi  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Sept.  0,  1850,  son  of 
Evan-aiid  Lydia  Ann  (Paddock)  Evans.  His  father, 
a  manufacturer,  was  of  Welsh  origin;  his  mother 
was  of  Englisli  descent.  Charles,  after  attending 
private  schools  and  the  academy  of  his  native  town, 
began  his  career  as  an  actor  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
playing  the  part  of  Bob,  the  Bootblack,  with  Frank 
Mayo  in  "The  Streets  of  New  York."  His  first  se- 
rious professional  appearance  was  in  1873,  in  a  sketch 
with  James  Niles.  Niles  and  Evans  continued  in 
partnersliip  for  eleven  years,  playing  in  the  princi- 
pal theatres  in  vaudeville  and  minstrel  perform- 
ances. Mr.  Evans'  first  appearance  in  New  York  was 
at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre,  then  on  the  Bowery,  in 
1873.  In  1S.'S3  Niles  and  Evans  combined  with  Bry- 
ant and  Hoey,  and  formed  a  compan}'  which  toured 
for  two  years,  presenting  high-class  vaudeville,  ter- 
minating with  a  farce  called  "The  Book  Agent," 
which  was  elaborated  by  Charles  H.  Hoyt  into  the 
famous  play,  "A  Parlor  Match,"  and  was  presented 
by  Evans  and  Hoey  in  1884.  This  play  was  of  a 
character  now  knoAvn  as  farce  comedy,  and  had  the 
longest  life  of  any  production  of  that  kind  presented 
for  eleven  years.  Mr.  Evans  played  the  part  of  JIc- 
Corker  over  3,500  times,  mi.?:s- 
ing  only  one  performance.  In 
1894  Mr.  Evans  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Herald  Square 
Theatre,  New  York  city.  The 
policy  he  adopted  and  executed 
was  the  production  of  impor- 
tant works  on  a  large  scale  suit- 
able for  long  runs.  Thetheatre 
opened  under  his  management 
with  Richard  Jlansficld  in 
"Anns  and  the  Man,"  by  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  This  was  followed 
by  the  great  production  of 
Smith  and  DeKoven's  "Rob 
Roy,"  and  following  this  came 
"Puddin'  Head  Wilson,"  dram- 
atized fromMarkTwain's  novel 
by  Frank  Slayo,  who  played  the 
leading  role.  Other  original 
productions  have  been  Lorimer 
Stoddard's  "Napoleon  Bonaparte";  Belasco's  "Heart 
of  Maryland";  "The Girl  from  Paris";  "  The  French 
]Maid";  "The^Iandarin";  "The  Rev.  Griftlth Daven- 
port"; "  Hotel  Topsy  Turvy";  "  The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto";  "TheOnlyWay,"and  "NaughtyAnthony." 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  He 
•was  married  in  New  York  city,  ]\Iay  9,  1883,  to  Min- 
nie Alice,  daughter  of  Charles  French'.  She  died  in 
1899,  leaving  two  sons. 

VAN  DJER  POEL,  Arent  (or  Aaron),  con- 
gressman and  jurist,  was  born  at  Kindeiliook,  Co- 
lumbia CO.,  N.Y.,  Feb.  5,  1799,  .son  of  Isaac  and 
Moyca  (Huyck)  Van  der  Poel,  and  younger  brother 
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of  James  Van  der  Poel,  of  Albany,  circuit  judge  of 
the  third  judicial  district  of  the  state,  who  died  in 
1845.  The  first  American  ancestor  was  Wynant 
Gerritse  Van  der  Poel,  of  Dortrecht,  Holland,  who 
emigrated  with  his  wife,  Tryntje  (Melgert),  and 
settled  at  Albany  in  1647.  Their  son,  Melgert  (b. 
1646),  was  married  to  Anaantje  Verplanck,  and  their 
son,  also  named  Melgert  (b.  1674),  was  married  to 
Catharine  van  Alen,  and  had  a  sod,  Johannes  (b. 
1705),  who  was  married  to  Annatje  Staats,  becom- 
ing the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Judge  Van  der  Poel  was  educated  with  care,  adopted 
the  profession  of  law,  and  secured  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  his  native  town  in  1830,  where  he  pursued  its 
practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  New 
York  state,  and  served  two  terms,  from  1825  to  1829. 
He  was  three  times  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
oil  the  Deuiocratio  ticket,  serving  from  1833  to  1837, 
and  from  1839  to  1841,  when  he  retired  to  private 
practice  in  New  York  city.  Here,  however,  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1843,  and 
held  the  office  until  1850.  While  in  congress  his 
vigorous  style  and  powerful  voice  gained  him  the 
humorous  sobriquet  of  "the  Kindeihook  roarer." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Century  Association  and 
the  Manhattan  Club  of  New  York  city.  .Judge 
Van  der  Poel  was  married,  Sept.  3,  1821,  to  Harriet 
Baldwin,  who  died  in  1837.  leaving  no  children;  and 
secoud,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  James  McBride.  His 
three  sous  were  James  McBride  (b.  1840;  d.  1860), 
.John  (b.  1842;  d.  1866),  and  Aaron  Ernest  (b.  1846; 
d.  1898).  Judge  Van  der  Poel  died  iu  New  York 
city,  July  18,  1870. 

SOPER,  Augustus,  physician,  was  born  at 
Dereham,  Canada,  April  30,  i852,  son  of  Augustus 
and  Charlotte  (Veder)  Soper.  His  father,  who  was 
a  farmer,  was  born  at  Augusta,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. ; 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Veder,  who 
lost  his  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Canada,  attended  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1871,  and  in  1872  entered  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, where  he  remained  forone 
year.  Returning  to  Canada,  he 
studied  medicine  iu  the  Trinity 
Medical  School  from  1877  to 
1879,  serving  in  the  wards  of 
the  General  and  Lying-in  hos- 
pitals of  that  city.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  To- 
ronto, May  20,  1880,  his  degree 
being  indorsed  by  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New 
York  city,  Nov.  20,  1886,  and 
tlie  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov. 
26,  1887.  The  list  of  hospitals 
he  has  attended  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium  and  Italy 
numbers  over  twenty-five,  and 
he  holds  certificates  of  regis- 
tration and  qualificatiua  from 
medical  boards  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union;  also  in  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  South  America.  Dr.  Soper  resides  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  has  a  large  practice.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1873,  to  Marion  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  Mc- 
Crura,  of  Gait,  Canada.     They  have  one  child. 

OSTRANDER,  Dempster,  lawyer,  underwriter 
and  author,  was  born  neai-  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
20,  1834,  son  of  James  Hooper  and.  Asenath  (Shef- 
field) Ostrander.  In  1842  the  family  removed  to  a 
farm  in  Wisconsin  territory.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  State  University  at  Madi- 


son ,  but  ill-health  prevented  him  from  completing  the 
course,  and  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business  at  Jefferson,  Wis.,  where  he  still  re- 
tains an  interest.  He  studied  law  meanwhile,  and  was 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1861.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  inspector  and  relief  offi- 
cer for  the  soldiers  of  that  state  engaged  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  sent  to  the  front  on  the  James  and  Poto- 
mac rivers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  manu- 
facturing in  Wisconsin,  but  his  legal  knowledge  and 
business  talent  .soon  became  recognized,  and  in  1868 
led  to  an  appointment  in  connection  with  flre  insur- 
ance. He  has  since  been  chiefly 
identified  with  this  business,  taking 
the  legal  rather  than  the  underwrit- 
ing side  of  insurance.  He  wrote, 
"  The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance  Con- 
tract" (1886);  "The  Law  of  Fire 
Insurance"  (1892);  "Social  Growth" 
(1895);  "  The  Social  Crisis  "  (1898), 
and  "Problem  of  Life."  a  poem 
(1900).  As  outgrowths  of  his  prac- 
tical thinking  and  observation,  the 
last  two  give  evidence  of  sympa- 
thetic comprehension  of  the  poor 
man's  rights.  In  these  respects  they 
come  nearer  portraying  Mr.  Os- 
trander's  character  than  his  publi- 
cations on  law.  To  the  attributes 
of  the  student,  he  adds  the  tem- 
perament of  the  poet,  a  quality 
particularly  noticeable  in  his  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  and  throwing  his  whole  energy  into 
his  work  he  is  able  to  accomplish  most  creditable 
results.  In  1856  Mr.  Ostrander  was  married  to  Sarah 
Ettie  Mauville,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.  Tlieir  three 
children  were  Frank,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1890  was  a  banker  residing  in  Wisconsin;  Jlinnie, 
wife  of  Hon.  W.  H.  IMvlrea,  Wisconsin,  and  Belle, 
wife  of  Col.  Theodore  S'tarrett,  New  York  city. 

POTTS,  Richard,  member  of  the  Continental 
congress,  was  born  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Prince 
George  co.,  Md.,  in  July,  1753.  He  studied  law  at 
Annapolis  and  afterward  removed  to  Frederick 
county,  where  he  practiced  until  his  death.  He  was 
clerk  of  the  county  committee  of  observation  in 
1776;  clerk  of  the  county  court  in  1777,  and  member 
of  the  house  of  delegates  in  1779-80  and  1787-88.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  in  1781  and 
1782,  also  being  governor  of  Maryland  during  the 
same  years.  He  became  state  attorney  for  Freder- 
ick, Montgomery  and  AVashington  counties,  Md.,  in 
1784,  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  convention  of 
1788  tliat  ratified  the  U.  S.  constitution,  and  in  1789 
was  commissioned  by  Gen.  Washington  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  Maryland.  He  was  made  chief- justice  of 
the  county  courts  of  the  5th  judicial  district  in  1791, 
and  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  1792  to  1796, 
when  he  resigned.  From  1801  until  1804  he  was  as- 
sociate-justice of  the  Maryland  court  of  appeals. 
Princeton  College  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
upon  him  in  1805.  He  died  in  Frederick  county, 
Md.,  Nov.  26,  1808. 

STURGES,  Jonathan,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
born  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1740.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759,  and  became  a 
lawyer,  practicing  at  Fairfield.  In  1775  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  congress,  where  he  supported 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  from  1789  to  1793 
was  a  representative  in  congress.  In  1793-1805  he 
was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1797  and  1805.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
in  1806.  He  died  at  Fairfield,  Oct.  4,  1819.  The 
prominent  merchant  of  New  York,  bearing  the  same 
name,  was  his  grandson. 
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RAIITET,  Joseph  H.,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  June  31,  1833.  He  was  born 
a  slave,  but  acquired  a  good  education,  and  improved 
his  mind  by  observation  and  travel.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  and  he  followed  that  occupation  in  Charles- 
ton until  1863,  when,  being  forced  to  work  on  Con- 
federate fortifications,  he  escaped  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  constitutional  couveutiou  of  1868. 
After  serving  as  a  member  of  the  state  senate  of 
South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  41st,  42d,  43d  ami  44th 
congresses,  serving  from  1869  to  1876.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  freedmen's  affairs  and 
Indian  affairs,  and  took  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

HUTZLER,  Moses,  merchant,  was  born  at  Ha- 
genbach,  Bavaria,  Nov.  38,  1800,  sou  of  Gabriel  and 
Beuleh  (Baer)  Hutzler.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  learned  the  tailoring 
and  dry-goods  business.  In  1838  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  located  in  Baltimore  with  tlie 
intention  of  adopting  the  avocation  of  ladies'  tailor, 
but  failing  in  that  line,  which  was  then  an  entirely 
new  one  in  this  country,  he  removed  to  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  became  a  dry-goods  merchant.  During 
the  Mexican  war  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  opened  a  dry-goods  store, 
and  continued  inlietive  busi- 
ness for  nearly  thirty  years. 
lu  18o8  he  formed  the  firm  of 
M.  Hutzler  ifc  Sou  with  his 
oldest  son,  Abram  G.  Hutzler. 
Some  years  later  his  other  sons, 
Charles  G.  and  David  Hutzler, 
were  admitted  to  the  firm,  the 
style  of  which  then  became 
Hutzler  Bros.  In  1869  two  of 
his  sons  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale dry-goods  business  on  Bal- 
timore street,  near  Hanover, 
leaving  David  in  charge  of  the 
retail  store.  The  new^'enture, 
however,  was  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  twentj'  years  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusually  rapid 
growth  of  the  lelail  branch, 
which  required  the  constant  attention  of  all  members 
of  the  firm.  Inl886theybought  three  houses  adjoining 
their  business,  and  on  the  site  erected  their  present 
warehouse,  which  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in 
the  city.  In  1829  Mr.  Hutzler  was  married  to  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Eli  B.  Neuberger,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Flirth,  Bavaria.  Of  their  ten  children, 
three  daughters  and  three  sons  are  livinsj.  He  died 
in  1889. 

FBOTHINGHAM,  Richard,  historian  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Charlestowu,  Mass.,  Jan.  31, 
1812,son  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Thompson)  Frothing- 
ham.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  America  was  William 
Frothingham,  who  came  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
with  Winthrop's  fleet  in  1630.  He  was  educated  iu 
the  Charlestowu  schools,  and  was  a  school  trustee 
in  1839  and  mayor  of  the  city  in  1851-53.  Early  be- 
coming known  as  apolitical  writer,  he  was  for  many 
years  a  proprietor  of  the  Boston"Post,"  being  its  man- 
aging editor  and  chief  contributor  from  1853  to  1865. 
He  served  in  the  state  legislature  in  1839. 1840, 1842, 
1849,  1850  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic conventions  of  1851,  1852  and  1876.  and  to  the 
convention  of  1853,  which  met  to  revise  Ihe  slate 
constitution.  His  reputation,  however,is  based  chiefly 
upon  his  numerous  historical  writings.  Edward  Ev- 
erett called  him  the  "  accurate  and  judicious  historian 
of  Charlestown,"  and  agreed  with  Bancroft  in  com- 
mending his  contributions  to  historic  literature  as  im- 
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partial  monographs.  Mr.  Frothingham  said  that  he 
' '  was  led  to  historical  research,  having  iu  view  the 
one  clear  and  distinct  object  of  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  life  ;  a  theme  separate  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  civil  and  military  transac- 
tions and  requiring  events  to  be  selected  from  their 
principles  and  traced  to  their  causes. "  His  works 
are:  "History  of  Charlestown"  (1848);  "History  of  the 
Siege  of  Boston(  1849),  and  of  the  "Battles  of  Le.viug- 
ton.  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill"  (1850);  "Life  and 
Times  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren"  (1865);  "Tribute  to 
Thomas  Starr  King"  (1865),  and  "The  Kise  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States"  (1871;  2d  ed.,  1873); 
also  numerous  pamphlets  and  addresses.  The  degree 
of  A.  M.was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  iu  1858, 
and  LL.D.  Ijy  Tufts  in  1874.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  for  thirty 
years  its  treasurer.  He  was  married,  in  1833.  to  Vry- 
lena,daughter  of  Isaac  Blauchard,  and  had  five  chil- 
dren.    He  dieil  at  Charlestowu,  ^Alass.,  Jan.  29, 1880. 

ROBERTS,  Charles  Georg-e  Douglas,  author 
and  editor,  was  born  at  Douglas,  York  co..  New 
Brunswick,  Jan.  10,  1860,  son  of  Rev.  G.  Good- 
ridge  and  Emma  Wetmore  (Bliss)  Roberts,  and 
cousin  of  Bliss  Carman,  the  poet.  A  number  of 
his  ancestors  were  professors  iu  English  univer- 
sities; his  father  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
at  Frederictou.  Until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
Charles  Roberts  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  He  then  entered  the  collegiate  school  at 
Frederictou,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1879, 
after  taking  honors  in  mental  and  moral  science, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  a  gold  medal  for  Latin 
prose.  The  degree  of  JI.A.  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  1880.  From  1879  to  1883  he  was  successively 
principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Chatham,  N.B., 
and  of  the  York  Street  School  at  Frederictou ;  ia 
1883-84  he  was  associated  with  Goldwin  Smith  in 
editing  "The  Week  "  at  Toronto,  a  periodical  started 
bj'  them,  returning  to  teaching  in  1885,  as  professor 
of  English  and  French  literature  at  King's  College, 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  of  English  and  eco- 
nomics in  the  same  institution.  In  1895  he  resigned  to- 
devote  himself  to  literary  work,  and  in  1897  removed 
to  New  York  city  to  become  associate  editor  of  the 
"Illustrated  American."  Both  iu  prose  and  verse 
he  has  attained  distinction.  His  best  known  works 
are:  "  Earth's  Eniffmas  "(1890) ;  "  Around  the  Camp 
Fire"  (1890);  "The  Forge  in  the  Forest "  (1897); 
a  "History  of  Canada"  (1897),  and  "The  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Wood "  (1900),  all  iu  prose,  and 
"Orion  and  Other  Poems"  (1880);  "In  Diverse 
Tones  "  (1886)  ;  "Ave  :  An  Ode  for  the  Shelley  Cen- 
tenary "  (1892)  ;  "  Songs  of  the  Common  Day"  (1893); 
"The  Book  of  the  Native"  (1897);  "New  York 
Nocturus  "  (1898),  and  "A  Sister  to  Evangeline" 
(1898).  Minor  works  include  a  guide-book  to  Can- 
ada (Appleton's),  some  translations  from  the  French 
and  two  stories  for  boys.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  member  and  late 
president  of  the  Haliburtou  Societ)',  and  is  connected 
with  many  other  social  and  literary  organizations. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  outdoor  sports,  especi- 
ally of  canoeing,  tennis  playing  and  cycling.  He 
was  married,  at  Frederictou,  in  1880,  to  Mary  Isabel, 
daughter  of  G.  E.  Fenety,  Esq.,  queen's  printer  to 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  a  leader  of  the 
reform  movement. 

FOLK,  William  Hawkins,  lawyer  and  con- 
trressman,  was  born  in  Slaury  county,  Tenn.,  May 
24,  1815,  son  of  Samuel  and  Jane  (Kno.x)  Polk,  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  brother  of  Pres.  Polk. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  James  Knox,  of 
Iredell  county,  N.  C,  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  His  father  removed  from  Mecklen- 
burg county,  N.  C,  in  the  autumn  of  1800  to  the 
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fertile  valley  of  Duck  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, wiiere  he  cultivated  a  large  tract  of  land,  aud 
at  intervals  followed  the  occupation  of  a  surveyor, 
acquiring  such  fortune  as  he  needed;  he  died  in  1837. 
The  son,  William,  was  educated  at  Chapel  hill, 
N.  C,  aud  at  the  University  of  Tennessee;  lie  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  aud  bjgan  to 
practice  at  Columbia,  Maury  co.,  Teun.  In  1841, 
and  again  in  1843,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Naples, 
Italy,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  tlie  two 
Sicilies.  He  returned  in  August,  1847,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  a  major  of  dragoons.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  convention  in  1850,  aud 
a  representative  in  the  32d  congress  from  Tennessee 
from  1851  to  1853.  JIaj.  Polk  was  strongly  opposed 
to  secession  in  18G1.  He  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Dec.  16,  1863. 

TAYLOR,  George  Boardman,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  Richuioud,  Va.,  Dec.  37,  1832, 
son  of  James  Barnett  aud  JIary  (Williams)  Taylor, 
His  father,  a  native  of  Barton-ou-Humber,  England, 
was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents  when  an 
infant;  he  resided  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  pastor 
successively  of  two  churches,  aud  for  twenty-si.x 
years,  until  his  death,  as  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  foreign  mission  board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
convention.  His  mother  was  born  iu  Maine,  daugh- 
ter of  Elisha  Williams,  a  revolutionary  soldier  and 
pastor,  mentioned  inSprague's  ".-Vnuals."  Dr.  Tay- 
lor was  graduated  at  Riclimond  College  in  1850;  lie 
taught  school  for  a  year;  studied  law,  and  spent  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  w  here  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1854.  During  this  period  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  Charlottesville,  and  began 
to  serve  two  churches  some  twelve  miles  distant.  He 
was  called  to  the  Franklin  Square  Baptist  Church,  Bal- 
timore, as  its  first  pastor  in  1854-55,  remaining  in  that 
pastorate  for  two  years.  In  the  civil  war  he  acted  as 
chaplain  in  Stonewall  Jacksou's  command,  being 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
Staunton,  Va.,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  He  was 
also  post-chaplain.  He  remained  in  that  pastorate 
until  1873.  In  that  year  he  left  America  to  take 
charge  of  the  Italian  mission  in  Rome,  Italy,  for 
the  foreign  mission  board.  Southern  Baptist  conven- 
tion, ancT  since  that  time  has  directed  this  mission, 
except  that  two  years  were  granted  him  to-become 
for  a  second  time  chaplain  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  1859-65  he  published  "  The  Oakland 
Stories,"  four  volumes,  and  from  1865  to  1873 
"Coster  Grew";  "Roger  Bernard";  "  Walter  Eu- 
nis,"  three  religious  novels,  the  last  based  on  the 
Baptist  struggle  in  Virginia  for  religious  liberty.  In 
1873  he  published  the  biograpliy  of  his  father,  "  Life 
and  Times  of  .James  B.  Taylor."  In  1898  appeared 
his  "  Italy  and  the  Italians."  Other  works  from  his 
pen  are  in  course  of  preparation.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  simultaneously  from  Richmond  Col- 
lege aud  tlie  Universit3'  of  Chicago  as  originally  or- 
ganized. He  was  married  in  Richmond,  in  1858,  to 
Susan  Spottswood,  daughter  of  Carter  Braxton.  She 
had  eight  children,  of  whom  four  survive;  she  died  iu 
Rome  in  1884.  One  son,  James  Spottswood  Taylor, 
is  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Argyle  Taylor,  has  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  and  to  English 
periodicals. 

PRINCE,  Oliver  Hillhouse,  senator  and  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Connecticut  about  1787.  Removing 
to  Georgia,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1806.  He  was  one  of  five  commissioners  who 
laid  out  the  town  of  Macon,  and  there  he  began  his 
law  practice.  He  was  a  senator  in  congress  from 
Georgia  during  tlie  years  1838  and  1839.  ilr.  Prince 
was  the  author  of  many  humorous  sketches,  one  of 
which,  giving  an  account  of  a  Georgia  militia  mus- 


ter, was  translated  into  several  languages.  He  also 
published  a  "Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Georgia  "in 
1833  (3d  ed.,  1837).  Mr.  Prince  was  lost  at  sea 
Oct.  9,  1837,  in  the  steamer  Home,  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 

REED,  William,  pliilanthropist,  was  born  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  June  6,  1776.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent merchant,  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  benevo- 
lent and  religious  character,  and  was  a  member  of 
congress  from  Massachusetts  in  1811-15.  He  was 
president  of  the  Sabbath-school  Union  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Education  Society.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
Theological  Semiuaiy  at  Andover,  aud  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  Besides  liberal 
bequests  to  heirs  and  relatives,  lie  left  $68,000  to 
benevolent  objects,  of  wliich  $17,000  were  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  $10,000  to  Amherst  College,  $10,000 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, $9,000  to  the  First  Cliurch  and  Society  in 
Marblehead,  $7,000  to  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  in  JIarbleliead,  aud  $5,000  to  the  library  of 
tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  His  wife 
was  Hannah  Hooper,  a  native  of  Marblehead.  He 
died  at  Marblehead,  JIass.,  Feb  33,  1837. 

STOTJGHTON,  William  liOwis,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Jlarch  20,  1837.  He  studied 
law,  and,  on  coming  to  the 
bar,  settled  at  Sturges,  Mich., 
in  1851.  From  18oG  to  1860 
he  was  prosecuting  attorney. 
In  1861  he  was  appoiuled  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  U.  S.  district- 
attorney  for  Michigan,  which 
office  he  soon  resigned  to  enter 
the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  11th  Jlichigan  volun- 
teers. He  was  promoted  colonel 
at  Stone  river,  and  commanded 
in  all  the  operations  of  his  regi- 
ment until  wounded  at  Atlan- 
ta. He  was  brevetted  a  briga- 
dier-general for  "  gallantry  on 
the  field,"  and  after  the  war 
was  brevetted  a  major  general. 
He  had  the  credit  of  firing 
the  last  guu  at  Chickamauga; 
gade  at  Mission  ridge  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon  ball  at  Rupps'  station  in 
front  of  Atlanta.  In  1866  Gen.  Stoughton  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  Jlicliigan,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  a  representative  from  that  state  to  the 
41st  congress,  serving  on  the  committees  on  military 
affairs  aud  revolutionary  pensions.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  43d  congress,  and  served  on  important 
commiltees.  He  died  at  Sturges,  Mich.,  June  6, 
1888. 

PRESTON,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
county  Donegal,  Ireland,  Dec.  2.5,  1729,  and  emi- 
grated to  this  country  with  his  father,  John  Preston, 
in  1735.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Augusta  county,  Va., 
he  was  elected  its  deputy  sheriff  in  1750,  and  a  short 
time  afterward  represented  it  in  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses. In  1757  he  aided  iu  making  a  treaty  with 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians,  and  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  chief.  Cornstalk,  secured  a  temporary- 
peace  along  the  Western  frontiers.  He  resided  for 
several  years  at  Greenfield,  near  Amsterdam,  Bote- 
tourt CO.,  whence  he  removed  to  Montgomery  county, 
which  he  had  surveyed  in  1771.  In  1775  he  aided 
in  recruiting  troops  for  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment,  which  he  led  at  the 
battle  of  Guilford  court-house,  March  15,  1781, 
under  the  hero.  Col.  William  Campbell.  In  that  en- 
counter he  received  wounds,  from  which  he  died  in 
Montgomery  county,  July  28,  1781. 
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FB£STON,  Francis,  congressman,  was  born  at 
Oreenfield,  Botetourt  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  3,  1765,  son  of 
William  Preston,  who  became  a  colonel  in  the  rev- 
olutionary array.  He  was  graduated  at  AVilliam  and 
Mary  College  in  1783,  and  having  studied  law  at  that 
institution  under  George  Wythe  was  soon  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  in  Montgomery,  Washington 
and  othercountlesuulill793,  when  heentered  congress. 
After  serving  for  two  terms,  until  JIarch,  1797,  he  de- 
clined a  reelection,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  Abing- 
don, Va.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1813  he  en- 
listed, was  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers,  and 
marched  with  his  regiment  to  Norfolk.  Subsequently 
he  was  appointed  brigadier- general  and  major-general 
of  militia.  He  was  frequently  elected  to  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates  and  to  the  senate,  and  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  eloquence  and  for  ability  in  debate. 
Gen.  Preston  was  married,  in  1793,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Col.  AYilliam  Campbell,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  King's  mountain. 
Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Rus.sell.  Their  sous, 
William  Campbell,  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Lewis, 
became  prominent,  the  lirst  as  a  legislator  and 
oducator:  the  second  as  an  orator;  the  third  as  a  legis- 
lator and  .soldier.  Gen.  Preston  died  while  on  a  \-isit 
to  his  son,  William,  at  ColumTjia,  S.  C,  Mav  25,  1835. 

PRESTON,  Thomas  Lewis,  legislator  and 
soldier,  was  born  in  Botetourt  county,  Va.,  Nov.  28, 
1812,  son  of  Francis  and  Sarali  (Campbell)  Preston. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
then  attended  law  lectures  at  tliat  iustitutiou  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  He 
■engaged  in  planting  and  as  a  manufacturer  of  salt, 
in  Washington  and  Smith  counties.  He  was  twice 
elected  to  the  state  legislature;  was  a  visitor  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  for  many  years,  and  twice 
served  as  its  rector.  In  1861-63  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as  caijtain,  and 
was  his  aid-de-camp  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas, 
or  Bull  run,  remaining  in  the  Con  federate  army  until 
the  war  closed.  He  published,  in  1880,  "  Life  of 
Elizabeth  Russell,  Wife  of  Gen.  William  Campljell, 
of  King's  Mountain." 

McNEAIi,  Thomas  Allen,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Marion  count}-,  0.,  Oct.  14,  1853,  son  of  AUeu 
and  Rachel  (Brownlee)  McXeal.  His  paternal  grand- 
father came  from  county  Down,  Ireland,  about  1801, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  On  his  mother's  .side 
his  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  who  emigrated  to 
Scotland  during  the  time  of  persecution.  His  father, 
who  was  a  farmer,  was  a  leading  abolitionist,  distin- 
guished by  independence  of  thought  and  steady  ad- 
herence to  principle.  The  sou  was  educated  at  the 
Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  O.;  Oberlin  College 
and  Hillsdale  College.  In  1879  he  went  to  Kansas 
and  engaged  in  publishing  the  Medicine  Lodge 
"  Cresset,"  successor  to  the  Barber  county  "Mail." 
In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  legislature,  and 
in  1886  was  re-elected.  Mr.  JloXeal  was  at  one  time 
mayor  of  Medicine  Lodge.  He  started  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Kansas  "  Breeze "  in  1894,  which  was 
consolidated  with  the  Topeka  "  JIail"  in  1895,  and 
called  the  "  Mail  and  Breeze."  Since  that  time  he 
has  beeu  its  associate  editor.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  McNeal's  Fables."  He  was  married,  Aug.  26, 1884, 
to  Anna  Belle,  daughter  of  Peter  McPhcrson,  of 
Caledonia,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Louise  and  Allen  McNeal. 

ANBEBSON,  Alexander,  senator,  was  born 
in  Jefferson  county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  10,  1794.  He  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  congress  from 
the  Knoxville  district,  Tennessee,  serving  in  1840  and 
1841,  part  of  a  term,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  militia.  He  afterward  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  a  legislator  and  judge,  and 
framed  the  state  constitution.  He  died  at  Kno.\vilie. 
Tenn.,  May  23,  1869. 


HAHILTON,  Alexander,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Williamsborough,  N.  C,  March  18,  1851,  son  of 
Robert  Alston  and  Sarah  Caroline  (Alexander) 
Hamilton,  and  grandson  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  of 
Park-Head,  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  about 
1810,  and  settled  in  Granville  county,  N.  C,  where 
lie  became  eminently  successful  as  a  merchant.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in 
1871,  and  during  the  next  two  years  was  assistant 
professor  of  Latin  and  tactics  in  that  school.  During 
one  of  these  years  he  also  took  the  law  course  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va., 
under  the  instruction  of  Hon.  John  Randolph 
Tucker  and  Judge  John  W.  Brockenbrough,  and 
wjis  graduated  in  1873.  Mr.  Hamilton  began  practice 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  but  in  1874  removed  to  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  where  he  became  a  partner  of  Alexander 
Donnan,  so  contiuuins  until  the  latter's  death  in 
1893.  In  1894  Bernard  Mann,  of  Petersburg,  be- 
came his  partner  in  the  jiractice 
of  law,  and  their  firm,  under  the 
name  of  Hamilton  &  Mann,  still 
continues  in  general  jiractice, 
although  making  a  specialty  of 
corporation  law.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
roafi  Co.  of  Virginia;  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Peters- 
burg Savings  and  Insurance  Co., 
a  large  banking  and  insurance 
corporation,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  He  wsis  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Virginia  of  1901.  He 
was  married,  fijst  to  jSIary  Stuart 
Donnan,  then  to  Kate  M.  Ven- 
able.  theu  to  Helen  Leslie  JIcGill,  all  of  Peters- 
burg, and  has  children  bj'  each  marriage. 
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PERCIVAL,  John,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Barnstable,  JIass.,  April  3,  1779.  V>''hen  seventeen 
_years  of  age  he  shipped  before  the  mast  in  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  was  impressed  into  the  British 
navy,  and  tradition  says  he  was  captain  of  the 
fore  top  in  Nelson's  flag-ship  at  Trafalgar  in  1805. 
He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  sailing-master  in  1809; 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1814.  and  was  in 
several  important  actions  dining  that  year  of  the 
war  with  England,  namelj',  the  capture  of  the  British 
tender  Eagle,  off  New  York  harbor,  and  in  the  capture 
of  the  British  brig-sloop  Epervier,  by  the  Peacock. 
He  became  master  in  1831,  and  captain  in  1841.  His 
last  cruise  was  in  command  of  the  famous  Constitu- 
tion, which  sailed  from  New  York,  April,  1844,  for 
a  voyage  around  the  world,  returning  in  1846.  As 
illustrating  the  generosity  of  the  American  sailor,  it 
is  related  that,  learning  from  Capt.  Percival  while 
at  Canton,  China,  the  particular  of  the  loss  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  great  fire  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
April  10,  1845,  every  officer  and  man  subscribed 
something,  and  $1,950  was  sent  home  by  a  draft  on 
Boston.  He  was  a  popular  commander,  but  his 
rough  and  eccentric  manners  won  for  him  the  sou- 
briquet of  "  Mad  Jack  "  in  the  navy.  He  retired  in 
1848.     He  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass.:  Sept.  17,  1863. 

MACLENNAN,  Frank  P.,  editor,  was  born  at 
Springfield,  O.,  March  1,  1855,  son  of  Kenneth  and 
Adelia  M.  (Bliss)  Macljcnnan.  His  parents  removed 
to  Emporia,  Kan.,  in  1870,  and  in  1871  he  entered  the 
University  of  Kansas,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1875,  later  receiving  the  degree  of  M.S.  from  the 
same  institution.  In  1877  he  became  connected  with 
the  Emporia  "News,"  acquiring  a  proprietary  in- 
terest in  the  daily  and  weekly  "  News"  in  1880.  He 
sold  the  same  iu  October,  1885,  and  a  few  weeks 
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later  bought  tlie  Topeka  "Slate  Jouiniil "  at 
public  auction,  this  property  having  just  gone 
tlirough  tlie  hands  of  two  receivers.  From  a  cir- 
culation of  800  and  an  insignificant  plant,  the  paper 
has  been  built  up  to  a  circulation  whose  daily  aver- 
age exceeds  13,000  copies ;  it  has  the  full  Associated 
Press  report,  a  fine  building  for  its  exclusive  use  and 
a  complete  and  modern  newspaper  equipment  with 
fast  web-perfecting  printing  press  and  linotypes.  Mr. 
JIacLennan  was  married,  May  29,  189(7,  to  Anna, 
daughter  of  Elisha  and  Mary  C.  Goddard.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Jilary. 

GORDON,  George  Angier,  clergvman,  was 
born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  2,1853,  son 
of  George  and  Catheiine 
(Hutchins)  Gordon.  He 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Scotland, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
came  to  America,  work- 
ing for  three  years  at  va- 
rious occupations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston. 
In  1874  he  entered  Ban- 
gor Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  be  was  grad- 
uated in  1877.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  spent  in 
preaching  at  Temple, 
Me.,  but  desirous  of  a 
complete  education,  en 
terod  Harvard  College 
as  a  special  student,  and 
was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1881.  He  was  at 
once  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  preached 
for  three  years  with  great  acceptance.  In  1884  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  extended  Mr.  Gordon  a  call. 
He  at  first  refused,  but  finally  yielded  to  repeated 
solicitations,  and  in  April,  1884,  was  inducted  into 
the  pastorate  of  this  famous  church.  The  occa- 
sion was  historic  and  will  long  be  remembered 
ill  Congregational  circles.  He  has  since  then  had 
a  reraarkabl3'  successful  pastorate.  In  1893  he 
published  "  The  Witness  to  Immortality,"  and  in 
189-5  appeared  ''The  Christ  of  To-day."  In  1897  he 
published  "Immortality  and  the  STew  Theodicy. 
Dr.  Gordon  is  a  man  of  profound  convictions, 
and  his  sermons  are  weighty  with  thought  and 
luminous  in  expression.  He  is  liberal  in  his  views 
and  popular  not  only  with  his  church,  but  with 
many  active  thinkers  of  various  denominations; 
in  fact,  few  ministers  are  so  strongly  established 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  or  are  so  eloquent 
in  discussing  the  vita!  questions  of  our  age.  In  1900 
he  was  one  of  the  Lowell  Institute  lecturers,  bis  sub- 
ject being  "The  New  Epoch  for  Faith."  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  and  Yale, 
1898;  and  from  Harvard,  1895.  In  1890  he  was  mar- 
Tied  to  Susan  Huntington,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jacob 
M.  Manning,  D.D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  theOld 
South  Church,  and  has  one  child,  Ruth  M.  Gordon. 

ROCKWEIiIi,  Julius,  senator,  was  born  at  Cole- 
brook,  Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.,  April26,1805.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826;  then  studied  in  the 
school  of  law  there,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  The  following  year  he  removed  to  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  where  be  established  himself  permanently. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1834r-38, 
being  speaker  of  the  house  for  three  years.  Three 
years  later  he  was  bank  commissioner  of  the  state, 
when  be  was  elected  to  congress  by  the  Whig  party, 
serving  from  1845-51.-  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  in  1853,  and 
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the  following  year,  upon  the  resignation  of  Edward 
Everett  as  if  S.  senaKjr,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  In  1853-57  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Haivard  College.  Upon  the 
di.ssolntion  of  the  Whig  party  Rockwell  allied  hii»- 
self  with  the  Republicans  and  was  a  presidential 
elector  on  the  first  national  ticket  in  1856.  He  served 
one  more  term  in  the  state  legislature  in  1858;  was 
chosen  speaker,  and  in  1859  was  made  a  justice 
of  the  superior  court.  Resigning  his  seat  in  1886, 
he  retired  to  his  home  in  Lenox,  Jlass. ,  where  be 
died  May  19,  1888. 

GIIiMOR,  Robert,  merchant  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  Nov.  10,  1748,  son  of 
Gavin  and  Janet  (Spier)  Gilmor.  Hebegan  his  busi- 
ness career  in  his  father's  counting  house  in  Glas- 
gow, and  on  a  voyage,  in  17C7,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  he  disi)0sed  advantageously  of  a  cargo 
of  merchandise.  This  success  tempted  him  to  cross 
the  ocean  on  another  venture  in  1769,  when,  deciding 
to  remain  in  America,  he  settled  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
Md.  On  llie  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  enlisted 
with  the  militia  of  his  county,  serving  until  1778. 
In  the  same  year  he  lemoved  to  Baltimore,  and  en- 
tered mercantile  business  in  co  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Bingham  and  Samuel  Inglis,  of  Philadelphia, 
under  tlie  style  of  Bingham,  Inglis  &  Gilmor.  In 
1782  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  to  represent  a 
firm,  which  included  Thomas  Willing  and  the  well- 
known  financier,  Robert  Morris,  who,  anticipating  a 
treat)'  of  peace  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
were  desirous  of  forming  an  establishment  in  that 
citj'  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  more  largely  the 
staple  products  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Deeming 
Mr.  Gilmor  a  suitable  person  to  represent  the  con- 
cern abroad,  they  offered  him  a  co-partnership, 
which  was  accepted.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gilmor  made 
his  home  in  Amsterdam  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
took  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  John 
Adams  to  the  Willinks,  the  American  bankers,  in 
Holland,  and  thus  was  formed  the  commercial  con- 
nection between  the  Gilmors 
and  Willinks,  which  cou- 
tiriued  from  father  to  son  for 
several  generations.  Upon 
the  death  of  Jlr.  Inglis  he 
continued  his  business  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Biugliam,  un- 
der the  name  of  Gilmor  &  Co. 
Returning  to  America,  he 
made  Baltimore  his  perma- 
nent home.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the 
East  India  trade  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1799  he  dissolved 
partnership  with  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, and  admitted  his  sons, 
William  and  Robert,  into 
the  business,  under  the  name 
of  Robert  Gilmor  &  Sons. 
Among  the  early  citizens  of 
Baltimore  few  were  called 
upon  to  fill  more  positions  of 
importance  and  trust  than  he.  He  wasa.ssociated  with 
William  Patterson  and  others  in  founding  the  first 
bank  in  Baltimore,  which,  under  the  name  ot  the 
Bank  of  Maryland,  received  its  charter  in  1790.  Be- 
ing the  first  institution  of  the  kind  south  of  Phila- 
delphia, this  bank  proved  a  profitable  investment  to 
its  shareholders.  His  name  again  appears  with  that 
of  William  Patterson,  when,  with  David  Stewart, 
Robert  Oliver  and  others,  he  was  appointed  to  raise 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  fortification  on  Whet- 
stone point,  known  to  the  present  generation  as  Port 
IMcHenry.  In  1793,  when  the  French  refugees  ar- 
rived from  Cape  Francois,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  for  their  relief.     In  the  following 
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year  he  became  interested  iu  forming  a  collection  of 
standard  books  for  the  Library  Co.,  of  Baltimore 
(since  merged  into  the  :Maryland  Historical  Society). 
He  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  of  Baltimore,  being  annually 
re-elected  until  his  death.  He  was  married,  in  1771, 
to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Airy,  of  Dor- 
chester count3',  Md.,  and  had  two  sous  and  tWodaugU- 
tei-s.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  jMd.,  iu  January,  1823. 
GIIiMOB,  Robert,  merchant,  was  born  in  St. 
Mary's  county,  Md.,  Sept.  24,  177-1.  son  of  Robert 
and  Louisa(Airy)Gilinor.  He  was 
educated  iu  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Amsterdam,Netherlands,and  after- 
wards at  JIarseilles,  France,  and 
was  a  partner  in  the  shipping  house 
of  Robert  Gilmor  ct  Sons  froln  1799 
to  1830,  when  he  retired  from  active 
business.  He  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  art  and  artists,  and  his  collection 
of  paintings,  engravings,  and  stat- 
uary was  considered  at  the  time  to 
be  the  finest  iu  the  country.  Mr. 
Gilmor  was  president  of  the  !Mary- 
land  Academy  of  Science  and  Liter- 
ature iu  1823.  He  traveled  much 
in  Europe,  but  wheu  he  was  at  home 
in  Baltimore,  his  house  was  the 
centre  of  social  life  in  that  city. 
His  acquaintance  was  prized  by  many  leading  men 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  high  intellectual  gifts.  He  was  president  of  the 
Wa.shiugton  Monument  Association,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Washington  monument  in  Balti- 
more, July  4,  1815,  and  completed  the  work  Nov.  26, 
1829.  He  was  married,  April9,  1807,  to  Sarah  Reeve, 
daughter  of  James  and  Juditli  (Smith)  Ladson,  of 
Charlcstou,  S.  C.  She  died  childless.  Mr.  Gilmor 
died  in  Baltimore,  in  November,  1848. 

GIIiMOR,  Robert,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, j\Id.,  May  8,  1808,  son  of  William  and 
INIarianne  (Smith)  Diysdale  Gilmor.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  Robert  Gilmor(1798-1823),and  nephew 
of  the  second  Robert.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of 
means  and  culture.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Custis  (Teackle)  Smith,  of 
Northampton  count}',  Va.,  and  wasthe young  widow 
of  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  tliat  county,  when  she  was  mar- 
ried to  his  father  iu  1798.  Robert 
Gilmor  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Baltimore,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1828. 
In  1829-33  he  was  attache  of  the 
U.  S.  legation  in  Paris,  where 
William  C.  Rives  negotiated  the 
indeiuuity  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United"  States  in  1831. 
He  spent  several  days  at  Abbots- 
ford,  iu  1830,  as  the  guest  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  visit  being  preserved 
in  his  private  journal,  and  his 
country  home  in  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, Glen-Ellen,  was  planned  after 
Abbotsford.  Jlr.  Gilmor  was  a 
member  of  the  ]Mar3']and  Club  of 
Baltimore,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  city's 
social  life.  He  was  married,  in  May,  1833,  to  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Judge  William  H.  and  Maria  (Reading) 
Ward,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  They  had  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters :  Judge  Robert  Gilmor,  of  Balti- 
more; William  Gilmor,  who  is  prominently  identified 
with  railroad  development  in  Maryland,  and  is  the 
owner  of  the  fine  estate  known  as  Summerfield, 
Baltimore  county;  Charles  Gilmor,  Col.  Harry  Gil- 
mor, (Confederate  soldier  and  author;  Richard  Tilgh- 
man,  Meredith,  and  Graham  Gilmor ;  Ellen,  wife  of 


Alexander  McTavish,  and  after  his  death  the  wife 
of  Dr.  G.  Halstead  Boyland,  of  Paris;  and  Mary, 
wife  of  William  Young,  ^[rs.  Gilmor  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880.  Mr.  Crilmor  died  in  Baltimore,  ia 
Noveiuber,  1874. 

GIliMOR,  Robert,  lawyer  and  .iudge,  was  bora 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  8,  1833,  eldest  son  of  Rob- 
ert and  Ellon  n\  ard)  Giliuor.  He  was  educated  by 
private  tutors,  and  taking  up  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  John  Glenn,  later  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court 
iu  the  Baltimore  district,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18")3.  He  mot  with  much  success  in  his 
law  practice,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
his  business  prospects  were,  like  those  of  many 
others  similarly  situated  in  the  border  states,  seri- 
ously impaired.  Mr.  Gilmor  was  a  non-combatant, 
refraining  from  all  active  participation  in  the  contest; 
between  the  northern  and  southern  states,  and  la- 
bored with  those  who  sought  from  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment a  liberal  policj'  in  the  treatment  of  the  states 
wliich  had  seceded;  meeting  Pros.  Johnson  in  person, 
and  urging  a  temperate  course  toward  the  southern 
people.  He  engaged  zealously  in  the  effort  in  the 
reconstruction  period  to  bring  about  the  ascendency 
of  the  Deiuocratic-Conservative  party  iu  ihnyland, 
which  movement  was  successful.  A  new  state  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  very  large  popular  vote 
in  1867,  and  the  judiciary  of  the  state  was  remod- 
eled. Under  this  coustitu- 
tiou  Mr.  Gilmor  was  elected 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Baltimore 
by  a  very  handsome  vote. 
Throughout  his  term  as 
judge,  he  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion, particularly  while  pre- 
siding in  the  equity  court 
and  tilling  the  po-sition  of 
chancellor.  He  also  presided 
over  each  of  the  courts  of 
the  system.  Since  returning 
to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  the  conclusion  of  his 
judicial  term  iu  1SS2,  Judge 
Gilmor  has  taken  no  active 
part  in  public  life,  confining 
himself  to  private  and  profc 
sional  occupations,  e.\cept 
when  holding  the  jiosition  of  corporation  counsel  for 
thecityof  Baltimore.to  which  oflScehewasfor  a  period 
assigned.  Judge  Gilmor  was  married,  Feb.  31, 1807, 
to  Casilda  Eiuanualla,  daughter  of  Benjamin  M.,  Jr., 
and  Casilda  (Stewart)  Hodges,  of  Baltimore.  Mrs. 
Gilmor  died  May  27,  1871.  leaving  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Jutlge  Gilmor  was  married  again,  April 
23,  1878.  to  Josephine  Augusta, daughter  of  Augustus 
J.  aud  Frances  (Taylor)  Albeit,  of  Baltimore.  They 
have  one  sou  and  four  daughters. 

BROWN,  Jobn  Carter,  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28.  1797,secoud  son 
of  Nicholas  and  Ann  (Carter)  Brown.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1816,  and 
in  1833  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Brown  Sa 
Ives.  In  1841,  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  came 
iuto  possession  of  an  ample  estate,  and  guided  by 
his  peculiar  tastes,  he  became  a  traveler,"  not  only 
through  many  sectious  of  his  own  country,  but  iu 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  He  lived  abroad 
for  several  years.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  develop 
a  love  for  rare  and  curious  books,  and  with  un- 
wearied pains  and  at  great  expense  he  collected 
one  of  the  best  libraries,  if  not  the  best  library,  of 
American  history  in  this  country.  Eminent  men 
from  other  states,  and  even  from  Europe,  have  visited 
Providence  to  consult  or  to  study  some  work  which 
they  could  fiud  uowJiere  else.    Mr.  Brown  was  chosea 
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a  trustee  of  Brown  University  in  1828,  and  a  fellow  in 
1842.  His  gifts  to  the  university  were  numerous 
and  costly,  and  include  additions  to  its  library,  its 
buildings,  and  its  real  estate,  amounting  to  nearly 
$175,000  and  his  name  stands  thus  far  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  benefactoi's  of  Brown  University,  his 
father's  name  only  taking  precedence  of  his.  Since 
bis  death  the  entire  remainder  of  his  famous  libraiy 
was  given  to  his  alma  mater  by  his  son,  John,  with 
an  endowment  fund,  house  and  cases  for  it.  Mr. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  contributed 
generously  to  its  support.  He  also  helped  in  the 
founding  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  to  which 
be  contributed  over  $84,000.  For  a  year  or  more 
be  was  president  of  the  Kew  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  wln)se  object  it  was  to  assist  emigrants 
who  wislied  to  settle  in  Kansas  and  make  out  of 
that  tenitor}-  a  fiee  state.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  a  warm  patriot,  responding  to  every  proper  call 
made  upon  hini  for  sympathy  and  pecuniary  aid.  lu 
May,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Sophia  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Patrick  Browne,  of  New  Provi- 
dence, W.  I.,  and  had  three  children,  John  Nicholas, 
Harold,  and  Sophia  A.  Brown.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  June  10,  1874. 

NOTT,  Abraham,  jurist,  was  born  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  in  1768,  grandson  of 'Abraham  Nott,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Saybrook  for  thirty- 
four  years.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17S7 
and  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  did  not  take  orders. 
In  1788  he  taught  school  in  Georgia  for  a  year,  then 
studied  law  in  Camden,  S.  C,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1791.  In  1794  he  settled  on  the  Pacolet 
river,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  representative  in  congress  from  1799  to 
1801,  when  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  judge  of  the  superior  court.  His 
sons,  Henry  Junius  and  Josiab  Clark  Nott,  were 
both  celebrated;  the  former  was  a  successful  lecturer 
and  a  popular  and  finished  essayist,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  South  Carolina  College;  the  latter  was  a 
physician  and  a  writer  on  ethnolosy.  He  died  at 
Fairfield,  S.  C,  June  19.  1830. 

PUTNAM,  Georg-e  Iiansing,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Ontario  county,  N.Y.,  March  9,  1844,  son 
of  George  Lansing  and  Sarah 
A.  (Chrysler)  Putnam.  He  first 
engaged  in  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
firm  of  J.  M.  Wentz  &  Co., 
388  Broadway,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  TefEt, 
Griswold  &  Co.,  322,  324  and 
326  Broadway,  in  1878.  Since 
1884  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  firnr  of  Sweetser,Pembrook 
&  Co.,  374,  376  and 378  Broad- 
way. He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York  since  the  association 
was  organized,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  New 
England  Society,  St.  John's 
Guild  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  In  1875  Mr.  Putnam  was 
married  in  New  York  city  to  Alethea  Virginia 
Wj'ckofl,  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters,  Ale- 
thea Flower  (Putnam)  Palmer  and  Sara  Whiting 
Putnam. 


HENDEKSON,DavidBremner,congressman, 
was  bornat  Old  Deer,  Aberdeenshire, Scotland.March 
14, 1840,  son  of  Thomas  and  Barbara  (Bremner)  Hen- 
derson. He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents 
in  1846.  They  settleil  first  in  Illinois  and  three  years 
later  in  Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  state  he  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Upper  Iowa 
University.  He  served  in  the  civil  war  in  thel2th  and 
the46thIowainfantry,buthavinglostalegatCorinth, 
Tenn.,  was  discharged 
as  colonel  Feb.  26,  1863. 
He  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  board  of 
enrollment  of  the  3d  dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  until  June, 
1864,  when  he  re-enlisted 
as  colonel  of  the  46th 
Iowa  -  regiment,  with 
which  he  served  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  After 
his  second  discharge  he 
studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Bissel  &  Sliiras,  of 
Dubuque,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the 
fall  of  1865.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  internal  rev- 
enue for  the3d  district  of 
Iowa,  resigning  in  1869, 
to  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Sliiras,  Van  Duzee  &  Henderson,  with 
which  he  was  connected  tor  years.     Jleantime 

lie  was  U.S.  district-attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Iowa  for  two  years,  and  in  18  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Henderson,  Huid,  Lenehen  &  Kiesel.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  3d  district 
of  Iowa,  and  was  continuously  re-elected  by  a  large 
majority  until  1899,  when  he  was  elected  speaker 
of'  the  house  of  representatives,  as  successor  to 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Speaker  Hendereon  enjoys 
a  wide  and  well-merited  popularity,  and  a  repu- 
tation for  strong  powers  of  debate  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  He  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  as  a  possible  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Round  Table,  a  literary  organization,  and  the 
Key  City  Club,  both  of  Dubuque,  la.;  of  the  Army 
and  Nav}-  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Chicago 
Club  of  Chicago.  He  was  married,  March  4,  1866, 
to  Augusta  A.,  daughter  of  Aionzo  H.  Fox,  of  West 
Union,  Fayette  co.,  la. 

OAKLEY,  Thomas  Jackson,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1783.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1801;  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Poughkeep.sie,  N.  Y.  In 
1810  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Dutchess  couutj"^; 
in  1813  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  and 
reelected  in  1815;  in  1817  he  resumed  his  profession, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly.  He  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  1821.  In  1827  he  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
but  resigned  his  seat  in  1828,  when  the  superior 
court  of  New  York  city  was  organized,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  its  judges.  His  first  associates  were 
Samuel  Jones  and  Joseph  Ogden  Hoffman.  Judge 
Jones,  who  had  been  chancellor,  was  chosen  chief- 
justice  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1847, 
when  Judge  Oakley  succeeded  him,  retaining  that 
position  until  his  death.  He  was  employed  as  counsel 
in  many  important  cases  before  he  went  on  the 
bench.  In  the  celebrated  controverey  concerning 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  waters  of  New 
York  bj'  steam,  granted  to  Robert  Fulton  and  Ms 
patron,  Chancellor  Livingston,  Mr.  Oakley  advocated 
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the  rights  of  New  York  state,  his  associate  in  this 
suit  beiug  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  with  Webster 
and  Wirt  as  opponents.  He  was  also  conspicuous  in 
the  litigations  that  sprang  up  in  New  York  on  the 
well-kuown  manor  grants  question.  The  duties  of 
the  various  stations  to  which  he  was  called  he  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  marked  ability.  Tlie 
opinions  he  delivered  made  the  superior  court  an 
authority  on  subjects  of  commercial  law.  The  degree 
of  LL.D,  was  conferred  on  him  by  Union  College  in 
1853.     He  died  in  New  York  city,  May  11,  1857. 

STRONG,  Selah  Brewster,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Setauket,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1793,  son  of 
Thomas  S.  Strong,  who  was  chief- 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  for  his 
county  in  1810-1833.  His  grand- 
father, Selah  Strong,  was  born  in 
Setauket,  Dec.  37,  1737;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  provincial  congress  in 
1775;  served  as  a  captain  in  the  revo- 
lution; was  a  state  senator  in  1793-9G 
and  chief-justice  of  the  county  court 
of  common  pleas  from  1783  until 
1793.  Selah  B.  Strong  was  gradu- 
jited  at  Yale  College  in  1811 ;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1814.  He  was  district-attorney  for 
Suffolk  county  from  1831  to  1841, 
and  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1843  to  1845.  lu  1847  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  by  his  able  opin- 
ions. In  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional congress.  He  died  at  Setauket,  Nov.  29, 18T3. 
KOPES,  Jolin  Codman,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  April  28,  1836,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
son  of  William  and  Marj'  Ann  (Codman)  Ropes.  His 
father,  a  Boston  merchant,  resided  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  several  years.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
George  Ropes,  who  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1637, 
one  of  whose  relatives,  also  named  George,  was 
slain  by  the  Indians  in  the  battle  of  "Bloody  brook," 
in  1675.  John  C.  Ropes  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  tlie  class  of  1857,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1861,  in  the  same  year  securing 
the  Bowdoin  prize.  In  1678  the  firm  of  Ropes, 
Gray  &  Loring  was  oigauized,  of  which  he  was 
the  head  until  his  death.  !Many  of  his  classmates 
entered  the  Federal  army  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  and  he  was  au.\ious  to  accompany  them, 
being  peculiarly  fitted,  it  is  .said,  for  a  staff  officer, 
by  his  coolness,  his  quickness  of  judgment  and  his 
natural  sense  of  topography.  Disqualified  from 
going  to  the  front,  for  physical  reasons,  he  never- 
tlieless  performed  invaluable  work  at  home,  caring 
for  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  and  assisting 
soldiers'  families.  Foreseeing  the  need  of  an  im- 
partial military  Iiistory  of  the  great  conflict,  he  began 
collecting  material  while  the  armies  were  still  in 
the  field,  and  formed  the  largest  private  library  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  maps  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  deeded  by  him  to  the  ]\tassa- 
chusetts  Military  Historical  Society.  It  was  largely 
due  to  him  that  the  national  government  uiidertook 
the  systematic  collection  of  printed  and  written 
information  relating  to  the  civil  war,  obtaining  the 
material  from  southern  as  well  as  northern  partici- 
pants. Besides  frequent  contributions  to  periodicals, 
he  published  "The  Army  Under  Pope"  (1881),  in 
the  serie.s,  "Campaigns  of  tlie  Civil  War";  "The 
First  Napoleon:  A  Sketch,  Political  and  Military" 
(1885);  "The  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  and  an 
"Atlas  of  Waterloo,"  and  two  volumes  (1894-99) 
of  a  series  of  four,  entitled  "Story  of  the  Civil 
War."  AVith  Mr.  Ropes  impartiality  was  a  matter 
of  instinct  and  habit,    and   no   partisanship   under 


the  guise  of  patriotism  was  permitted  to  color 
his  historical  judgment.  His  elaborate  monograph 
on  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  is  accepted  in  Eng- 
land as  authoritative.  His  excursions  into  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  other  Napoleonic  campaigns 
sufficed  to  secure  for  him  an  international  reputation. 
They  would  of  themselves  have  constituted  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  a  man  engaged  as  he  was 
in  the  highly  successful  practice  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  but  they  were  in  fact  excursions  only;  his 
chief  historical  work  was  in  connection  with  the 
civil  war.  His  profession  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  engross  the  energies  of  a  very  able  man.  His 
achievement  in  the  difficult  and  complex  field  of 
literature  that  he  chose  was  the  more  admirable.  He 
organized  the  Jlilitary  Historical  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  of  its  kind;  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association;  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of 
London;  the  United  States  Cavalry  Association,  and 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  b3' Harvard  College 
in  1897.     He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  37.  1899. 

GEIGER,  Jacob,  physician,  was  born  in  Wur- 
temberg,  Germauj',  July  33,  1848,  sou  of  Anton  and 
]\Iarie  Gliova  (Eberhardt)  Geiger.  His  two  elder 
brothers  having  emigrated  to  America  iu  1854,  the 
rest  of  the  family  followed  two  years  later,  joining 
them  in  Champaign  county.  111.,  where  Jacob  at- 
tended the  distric'  schools.  During  the  winter  of 
1863-64  he  studied  at  the  Homer  Seminary,  and  he 
pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Bryant's  Business  Col- 
lege, at  St.  Joseph.  In  1866  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Galen  E.  Bishop,  of  St. 
Joseph,  who  secured  him  a  position  in  a  drug  store 
in  the  following  year.  In  1868  he  commenced  prac- 
tice under  the  supervision  of  his  preceptor,  and  en- 
tering the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  (Ky.),  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He 
opened  an  office  in  St.  Joseph,  and  soon  acquired  a 
large  practice.  In  1877  he  organized  a  medical  class, 
with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  college  of  medicine;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  j'ear 
the  St  Joseph  Hospital  Sled- 
ical  College  was  formed.  He 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy,  but  in  1879  re- 
signed to  assist  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  in  which 
he  became  secretary  of  the 
faculty  and  ].irofessor  of  sur- 
gery. In  1884  these  two  col- 
leges were  united  as  the  St. 
Joseph  31edlcal  College,  the 
name  being  changed  in  1887 
to  EnsworthMedicalCollege, 
on  account  of  a  bequest  by 
Samuel  Ens  worth.  Heisnow 
(1901)  dean  of  the  college,aud 
still  holds  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery. In  1890,  being  instru- 
mental iu  the  orgauization  of 
the  Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  in  St.  Louis,  he 
became  professor  of  surgei-y  there,  and  still  holds  it, 
making  the  trip  between  St.  Joseph  and  St  Louisonce 
a  weekT  In  1884  he  founded  the  "Medical  Herald, "  of 
St.  Joseph,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  ever 
since  as  editor  of  the  surgical  department,  besides 
being  the  contributor  of  numerous  valuable  articles 
on  surgery  and  allied  sciences.  He  has  read  many 
essa3's  before  large  medical  bodies,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  in  the  state.  He  is 
president  of  the  St.  Joseph  Medical  Society;  member 
of  the  Tri  State  Medical,  Mississippi  Valley  Medical, 
Grand  River  Sledical  and  Nortliern  Kansas  Medical 
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associations,  and  of  the  Western  Assiciation  of  Sur- 
geons and  Obstetricians,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  is  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Ens- 
worth  Deaconess'  Hospital  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
Rebecca  and  City  hospitals  of  St.  Louis.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Park  College,  Mis- 
souri, in  1897.  He  was  married,  April  13,  1887,  to 
Louise,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Katheriue  (Wittle) 
Kollatz,  of  St.  Joseph. 

JEFFREY,  Rosa  Vertner  (Griffith),  author, 
was  born  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1828,  daughter  of 
John  Y.  Griffith,  who  gained  a  reputntion  as  a 
writer  of  tales  and  poems.  When  she  was  nine 
months  old  her  mother  died,  leaving  her  in  the  care 
of  her  maternal  aunt,  whose  name  she  received.  Her 
early  childhood  was  passed  in  Burliugtoa,  jMiss.  lu 
1838  her  adopted  parents  removed  to  Lexington, 
Ky.,  where  she  was  educated  in  the  Episcopal  Semi- 
nary. In  1845  she  was  married  to  Claude  INI.  John- 
son, a  wealthy  citizen  of  Le-xington,  and  at  once  be- 
came a  leader  in  society.  After herhusbaud'sdeath, 
in  1861,  she  removed  with  her  children  to  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  and  remained  there  duiing  the  civil  war.  In 
1863  she  became  tlie  wife  of  Alexander  Jeffrey,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  She  began  her  literary  career 
early;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  wrote  the  "  Legend  of  the 
Opal,"  and  in  1850  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Louisville  (K3^)  "Journal,"  under  the  pen-name  of 
"  Rosa."  In  1857  she  published  "Poems,  by  Rosa." 
This  was  followed  by  "  Florence  Vale  ";  "Wood- 
burn,  "  a  novel  (1864) ; '  'Daisy  Dare  and  Baby  Power, " 
poems  (1871);  "The  Crimson  Hand,  and  Other  Poems" 
(1881),  and  "  3Iarah,"  a  novel  (1884).  She  was  also 
the  author  of  several  dramas.  She  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  1894. 

TAYLOR,  Alfred  Alexander,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  near  Elizabethtou,  Carter  co., 
Tenu.,  Au^.  6,  1849,  son  of  Nathaniel  Greene  and 
Emmeline  (Haynes)  Taylor.  He  was  educated  at  Edge 
Hill  under  Profs.  White  and  Cattell,  and  at  Penn- 
ington, N.  J.,  under  Profs. 
Knowles  and  Haulon.    He 
read  law,and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1870.    In  1875 
he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature   from    Carter    and 
Johnson  counties,  and  in 
1876  canvassed  the  1st  con- 
gressional district  against 
Judge  Henry  H.  IngersoU 
as  candidate  for  elector  on 
the  Hayes    and   Wheeler 
ticket.   Hewas  a  candidate 
for  elector  for  the  state  at 
large  on  the  Garfield  and 
Arthur  ticket  in  1880,  and 
canvassed  the  state  against 
Judge  Andrew  B.  Martin.   Mr. Taylor  was  called  into 
the  campaign  of  the  state,  in  1883,  by  the  state  central 
committee,  and  canvassed  in  joint  discussion  with 
Sen.  Isham  G.  Harris.     The  Republicans  nominated 
him  for  sovernor  in  1886,  but  he  was. defeated  by  his 
brother,"Robert  L.  Taylor,  who  was  the  Democratic 
nominee.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  in  1888.     He  was  elected  to  the 
51st  congress  in  1889,  as  a  Republican,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  52d  and  53d  congresses.     Mr.  Tayh.r 
retired  from  politics  in  1894  to  take  the  platform  as 
a  lecturer.    He  was  married,  in  June,  1861,  to  Jennie 
Anderson,  and  has  seven  children,  all  sons. 

DOW,  Daniel,  clersyman  and  author,  was  born 
at  Ashford,  Conn.,  Feb^  19,  1773.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  with  honors  in  1793;  supported  himself 
during  his  theological  course  by  teaching  psalmody; 
was  ordained  to  Ihe  Congregational  ministry,  April 


20,  1796,  and  was  settled  as  p.ostor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church   at   Tliompson,    Conn.,  where  he 
remained    throughout    his    life,  and  attained  high 
reputation    as    a  preacher.     His  sermons,    though 
forcible,  clear  and   logical,  were  never  published, 
as  Mr.  Dow  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  preached 
entirely  without  notes.     He  was. a  member  of  the 
corooi-ation  of  Yale  College,  and  he  published  "Fa- 
miliar Letters  to  the  Rev.  John  Shermau"(1806);"The 
Pedobaptist  Catechism"  (1807);  a  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Sinaitic  and  Abrahamic  Covenants  "  (1811),  and 
"Free   Inquiry  Recommended   on  the  Subject  of 
Freemasonry  "  (1829).     Williams  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1840.     He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Jesse  Bolles,  of  Wooii- 
stock.    He  died  at  Thompson,  Coun.,  July  19,  1849. 
BTJBERIi,  Caspar, sculptor,  was  born  in  KOnigs- 
berg,  Bohemia,  Sept.  22,  1832,  son  of  Simon  and  Mar- 
garet Buberl.    His  father  was  a  sculptor,  and  under 
him  he  received   liis    early 
education.      In   18-50-52   he 
studiedinPragueand  Vienna, 
after  which  he  traveled  iu 
the  German  states.    Arriving 
iu  Bremen  in  18.54,  he  took 
passage  on  a  sailing.ship  for 
America,  and  after  a  trip  of 
fifty  days  arrived   iu   New- 
York  cit}',  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.     In  1858  he 
studied     under    Robert    E. 
Lavuiitz,    a   pupil   of   Tlior- 
waldsen,  and  worked  under 
him  for  twelve  j^ears.     He 
established  his  own  studio  in 
1881,  and  there  finished  his 
"Fare  well  to  the  Mountains," 
which  took  the  first  prize  at 
the  Palette  Club,  New  York. 
Among  other  works   are  a 
colossal  group  for  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (1884);  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  the  Hotel  Buck- 
ingham, New  York  city  (1885):  medallion  of  Com 
mander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  N.  (1883);  "The  Newsboy" 
(1884);  statues  and  a  bronze  relief  for  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument  at  ButTalo  (1886);  frieze  for 
the  soldiers'    and   sailors'  monument   at   Hartford, 
Conn.;    "The  Muses,"   at   the  ^letropolitan  Opera 
House  (1887);  an  allegorical  group,  "  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,"  for  the  Patent  Otlice  (1884);  five  bas- 
relief  panels  for  the  Garfield  monument  in  Cleveland 
(1883);   statuary,    bas-reliefs,   etc.,    for  monuments 
on  Gett3'sbnrg  battle-field,  and   many  other  minor 
works    of    great    excellence.     He  was   one  of  the 
sculptors  who  offered  their  services  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Dewey  arch  iu  New  York  city,  his  con- 
tribution being  a  medallion  bas-relief  of  Com.  Dahl- 
gren.     His  last  work  was  a  statue  of  Adm.  Raphael 
Semmes,  erected  iu  Mobile,  Ala.     Jlr.  Buberl  was 
married,  in  1856,  to  Anna  Stubner,  of  Konigsberg, 
and  had  nine  children,  only  one  of  whom  is  living-. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  22,  ,1899. 

REVELS,  Hiram  R.,  senator,  was  born  at 
Fayetteville,  Cumberiaudco.,  N.  C.,,Sept.  1,  1822,  of 
African  descent.  Desiring  to  obtain  an  education,  he 
removed  to  Indiana,  in  1844,  where  he  spent  some  time 
at  the  Quaker  Seminary  at  Liberty,  Union  co.,  and  at 
the  Clark  County  Seminary.  After  studying  at  Knox 
College,  Illinois,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the 
MethodistEpiscopalchurch  in lS47,and  began  preach- 
ing and  lecturing  among  the  colored  people  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  He  settled  in  Balti- 
more, O.,  as  a  minister  and  principal  of  the  high 
school  for  colored  students.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
colored  regiments  in  Maryland  and  Missouri,  going 
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as  chaplain  to  Vicksburg,  ivhere  lie  aided  the  pro- 
vost-marshal in  establishing  order  and  industry 
amOQg  the  freednien.  He  followed  the  army  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  organizing  chiirchesaud  speaking  iu 
public.  He  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  preaching  and  lecturing.  On  his  return 
to  Mississippi  he  settled  at  Natchez,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  city  council.  When  the 
state  government  was  reconstructed  he  was  elected 
by  a  Targe  majority  to  be  Gen.  Adelbert  Ames'  col- 
league as  U.  S.  senator  from  Mississippi,  serving 
from  February,  1870,  to  March,  1871,  and  being  the 
first  of  his  race  elected  to  such  a  position.  He  was 
subsequently  pastor  of  a  church  at  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  and  from  1871  to  1883  was  president  of  Alcora 
Agricultural  University,  Rodney,  Miss.  Afterward 
removing  to  Indiana,  he  took  charge  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Richmond.     He  died  at 

RAMSEY,  David  Marshall,  clergyman,  -was 
born  in  Greenville  county,  S.  C,  Oct.  10,  1857,  son 
of  Andrew  and  ilartha  (Gaines)  Ramsey,  of  Scotch 
descent — Raraseys  of  Scotland — altliouglihis  grand- 
father came  to  Amerii%  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
in  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Richmond  College, 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1884,  and 
at  the  Southern  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1887.  AVliile 
yet  a  student  at  the  semi- 
nary and  for  a  few  moullis 
after  graduation  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Glens  creek  and 
Hillsboro  churches  in  Wood- 
ford county,  Ky.  In  May, 
1888,  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Resign- 
ing this  charge  in  1882,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Citadel 
Square  Baptist  Church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he 
now  (1901)  labors.  This 
church  originally  cost  $75,- 
000,  and  duriugtlie  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Ramsey  valuable  ad- 
ditions of  a  material  kind 
have  been  made,  while  tlie 
membership  hiis  greatly  in- 
creased. His  executive  tal- 
former  pastors  were:  Dr. 
J.  R.  Kendrick,  Lucius  Cuthbert,  Edwin  T.  "Wink- 
ler, J.  C.  Chambliss,  Charles  A.  Stnkely,  J.  H. 
Ford  and  E.  C.'  Dargau.  As  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Furman  University,  and  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, he  has  been  singularly  successful  iu  every  way. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  day 
pamphlets,  sermons  and  addresses,  as  well  as  ar- 
ticles for  magazines.  He  was  married,  Feb.  9,  1888, 
to  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Woolfolk,  of 
Versailles,  Kv.,  and  has  one  child.  The  leading 
minister  of  Charleston  to  day,  Dr.  Ramsey  enjoys 
the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  entire  city, 
•while  no  other  preacher  in  South  Carolina  has  a 
wider  or  more  enviable  reputation. 

BARTIiETT,  Sidney,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1799,  son  of  Zaccheus  and 
Hannah  (Jackson)  Bartlett,  and  sixth  in  lineal  de- 
scent from  Robert  Bartlett,  who  came  to  Plymouth 
in  1623,  and  in  1628  was  married  to  JIary,  daughter 
of  Richard  Warren,  one  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims 
of  1620.  His  father  was  a  successful  physician  at 
Plymouth,  where  the  sou  received  his  preparatory 
education.  Sidney  Bartlett  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1818;  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at  Bcit- 
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uate,  Mass.,  and  afterward  studied  law  for  a  year 
with  Nathaniel  Morton  Davis,  of  Plymouth.  Ou 
Sept.  15,  1820,  heentered  the  otlice  of  Lemuel  Shaw, 
in  Boston;  iu  1821  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas;  in  1824  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court,  and  in  1854  to  the  bar  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court.  He  began  to  practice  in  1821, 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Jlr.  Shaw,  which 
continued  until  the  latter  became  chief-justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  judicial  court  iu  1830.  His 
entire  professional  life  was  spent  iu  Boston-,  where  he 
was  considered  a  lawyer  of  great  learning  and  tine 
mental  acquirements.  In  1851  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  and  in 
1853  of  the  constitutional  convention;  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  he  avoided  public  life.  Though  inged 
to  accept  appointments  to  the  bench  he  invariably 
refused  them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
many  years  the  highest  judicial  positions  in  the  laud 
were  within  his  reach  In  his  college  days  he  be- 
longed to  the  Harvard  Washiugtou  corps,  and  while 
a  law  student  he  was  a  member  of  the  Standisk 
guards.  Later  he  was  captaiu  of  the  Boston  rifle 
rangers.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
president  (1876-77)  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association. 
In  1858  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.  j\Ir.  Bartlett  was  married,  Oct.  8, 
1828,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Tewksbury)  Pratt,  of  Boston.  They  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  Boston,  March  6,1889. 
GUTHRIE,  Samuel,  phj-sician  and  chemist,  was 
bornat  Brimfield,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  inl782,sonof 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Guthrie.  John  Guthrie  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  America  in  16G1,  settliug  first  in  Bos- 
ton, and  later  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.  His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  was  married  to  Abigail  Coe,  in  1727, 
and  their  sou,  James  (b.  1732;  d.  1804),  was  mar- 
ried to  Abigail  Belts  in  1755.  James  drew  up  and 
signed  many  important  documents  pertaining  to  rev- 
olutionary affairs,  among  them  the  "Covenant," 
signed  at  Lenox,  JIass.,  iu  1774,  and  was  a  soldier  in 
the  American  army,  eidisting  with  his  sons,  Samuel 
and  Joseph,  father  and  uncle  of  Dr.  Guthrie.  Samuel 
Guthrie,  Jr.,  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  a  physi- 
cian, and  upon  obtaining  the  decree  of  M.D.,  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mierburne,  Chenan- 
go CO.,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  iiUro- 
duction  of  vaccination,  having  become  convinced  of 
its  possibilities  before  his  medical  studies  were  com- 
pleted. During  the  winter  of  1810-11  he  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  in  New  York  city,  and 
later  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  becoming, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  an  examining 
surgeon  in  the  armj-.  Shortlj'  after  the  close  of  the 
war  he  established  a  vinegar  manufactory  at  Sacket 
Harbor,  .leffierson  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  supplying  the 
Madison  barracks;  and  in  1817  he  removed  to  that 
town.  There  he  conducted  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and  though  meeting  with 
many  serious  accidents  from  explosion,  succeeded  in 
producing  the  first  successful  percussion  powder. 
This  he  placed  ou  the  market  in  1826,  and  it 
sprang  into  almost  universal  use  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  also  invented  the 
"punch-lock,"  which  superseded  the  flintlock 
musket,  and  was  not  itself  replaced  by  the  percussion 
cap  until  after  Dr.  Guthrie's  death.  In  1830  he  in- 
vented a  process  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  potato 
starch  into  sugar,  and  shortly  afterward  succce:led 
in  producing  what  is  now.  known  as  chloroform,  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloride  of  lime; 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  discovered  this  anseslhetic 
before  either  Soubeirau  or  Liebig.  for  though  these 
French  and  German  scientists  claim  to  have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  discoveries  in  October  and 
November,  respectively,  of  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Guthrie 
wrote  an  article  iu  July,  describing  his  experience  in 
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the  use  of  the  preparation  during  the  previous  six 
months,  the  description  being  published  shortly 
afterward  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  which  had  two  agencies  in  Paris  at  the  time. 
Dr.  Guthrie's  chluroform,  which  lie  termed  "chloric 
€ther,"  was  distributed  for  general  use,  actually  ad- 
ministered ill  a  case  of  pulmonary  disease  by  Dr.  Eli 
Ives.of  New  Haven, and  the  process  repealed  and  vori- 
fiedat Yale  College, during  1831, while Soubeiian's and 
Liebig's  discoveries  did  not  actually  reach  the  public 
until  January  and  March,  1833.  During  the  latter 
3'ear  the  JMedioo  Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
awarded  Dr.  Guthrie  the  credit  of  having  tirst  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  tliereapeutic  effects  of  the 
preparation  as  a  diffusible  stimulant;  but  the  exact 
composition  of  this  "spirituous  solution  of  chloric 
ether  "  was  not  known  until  its  analysis  by  Dumas 
in  1834,  wlien  it  was  given  the  pre.sent  name  of 
chloroform.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can investigators  in  practical  cliemistiy  and  con- 
tributed frequent  descriptions  of  the  results  ob- 
tained to  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  among 
tliem  being  articles  on  "A  Mode  of  Obtaining 
Ohloric  Ether";  "  The  Manufacture  of  Chlorate  of 
Potash  and  Pcrcu.ssion  Powder";  "Sugar  from  Po- 
tato Starch,"  and  "  Fulininic  Aoidaud  Fulminates." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Piiilosophical 
Society;  a  stockholder  in  one  of  the  first  woolen  mills 
■established  in  Watertowu,  N.  Y.,  and  assisted  in 
founding  the  Houndsfield  Librarj-,  becoming  one  of 
its  trustees.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  married,  in  1804,  to 
Sybil,  daughter  of  Eli.jali  and  Sybil  (.Spencer)  Sex- 
ton,  and  had  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edwin,  and 
two  daughters.  Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie  died  at  Sacket 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1848.  Edwin  Guthrie  (1806- 
47)  was  captain  of  a  company  of  Iowa  volunteers 
during  tlie  JMexican  war;  was  wounded  in  the  knee, 
And  died  after  two  amputations.  Guthrie  county, 
la.,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

GUTHRIE,  Alfred,  physician  and  mechanical 
engineer,  was  born  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  March  31, 
1805,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  S3'bil  (Sexton)  Guthrie. 
AVith  his  parents  he  removed  to  Sacket  Harbor  in 
1817,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  father  studied 
medicine  and  chemistry,  assisting  in  his  father's  lab- 
oratory at  the  time  of  the  latter's  investigations  into 
"  chloric  ether,"  or  chloroform.  After  practicing  the 
profession  of  medicine  for  ten  years  the  inventive 
talent  inherited  from  his  father  seemed  to  call  for  a 
more  promising  field  of  operation,  and  he  engaged 
in  mechanical  engineering.  Removing  to  Chicago 
in  1846,  he  there  designed  the  lydraulic  works  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  thus  supplying  the 
summit  level  of  the  canal  with  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  The  plant  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
kind  then  in  existence,  and  was  in  successful  opera- 
tion from  1848  to  1871;  for  many  years  under  his  per- 
.sonal  supervision.  Its  surplus  capacity  was  used  for 
lifting  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  canal, 
by  which  it  was  carried  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  many  appalling  disas- 
ters on  river  steamboats  during  1851  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  of  national  legislation  to  control  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  these  craft,  and  to  this 
end  he  examined  at  his  own  expense  about  two  hun- 
dred vessels,  taking  notes  of  unskillful  management, 
.and  methods  of  engineers  during  exciting  races,  and 
making  drawings  of  faulty  apparatus  and  defective 
parts.  The  complete  results  were  embodied  in  a 
memorial  to  congress,  and  accompanied  with  the 
notes  and  drawings.  He  then  drafted  a  bill  to 
cover  the  requirements,  and,  though  strenuously 
opposed  by  steamboat  owners,  his  work  had  been 
so  thoroughly  done  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
necessity  for  a  law.  His  bill  was  passed  ■without 
material  change  in  1852.  Since  the  creation  of 
this  law  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  river  dis- 


asters has  decreased  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
He  was  appointed  supervising  inspector  of  steam- 
boats by  Pres.  Pillmore.and  was  re-appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  marrieti,  Oct.  2,  1823,  to 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hepxibah  (Jewett) 
Piper.  She  died  July  10,  1855,  having  borne  him 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  married 
the  second  time,  March  31,  1857,  to  Phoebe  A., 
daughter  of  Chauncey  and  Eliza  (Dunn)  Guthrie, 
and  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Guthrie,  his  great- 
uncle.  Three  sons  were  born  to  them.  Dr.  Alfred 
Guthrie  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  17,  1883. 

HAYES,  Thomas  Gordon,  senator,  was  born  at 
Tracy's  Landing,  Anne  Arundel  CO.,  JId.,  Jan.5,1844, 
son  of  Rev.  Thomas  C.  and  Juliana  (Gordon)  Hayes. 
At  thecommencement  of  thecivilwar  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  served  through  the  war.  Re- 
turning to  Baltimore,  he  entered  a  mercantile  house, 
and  later  he  returned  to  the  V^irgiuia  Jlilitary  Insti- 
tute, Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1867.  He  became  at  once  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  in  his  alma  mater,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in 
the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  Frankfort,K}^,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years.  While  iu  Kentucky 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  that  state.  In  1872  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more to  practice  his  profes- 
sion. His  first  appearance 
in  public  life  was  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  delegates 
from  Baltimore  in  1880.  His 
course  in  that  body  was 
marked  by  strongcon victions 
and  thorough  independence 
on  all  the  important  ques- 
tions which  arose  during  that 
session.  In  1883  Mr.  Hayes 
was  elected  to  the  senate  of 
Maryland,  and  served  during 
the  sessions  of  1884  and  1886 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  In  the  former 
he  introduced  and  had  passed 
a  labor  bill  which  allowed 
workingmen  to  form  trade 
unions  and  other  associations 
for  their  protection;  and  a 
law  exempting  from  execu- 
tion or  attacliment  $100  of  clerks'  and  working-men's 
wages.  In  1892  and  1894  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  state  senate.  Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  him  U.S. 
district  attorney  of  Jlaryland  for  four  years,  1886- 
90.  The  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  re- 
sponsible office  was  marked  by  the  same  honesteffort 
to  discharge  his  whole  duty  as  had  been  his  charac- 
teristic while  iu  the  general  assembly.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Baltimore  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Mr.  Hayes  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  South. 

PERRY,  Nehemiah.,  merchant  and  congress- 
man, -was  born  at  Ridgefield,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn., 
March  30,  1816,  son  of  David  Perry.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  at  the  West  Lane  Seminary, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  as  clerk  the  dry- 
goods  store  of  George  St.  John,  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 
In  1834  he  -went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  found 
employment  in  the  clothing  store  of  Charles  Hall,  80 
Vesey  street,  and  there  remained  until  1836,  when 
he  opened  a  clothing  store  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
business  increased  rapidly,,  and  branches  were  es- 
tablished at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Mem- 
phis and  other  large  cities.  Always  active  in  poli- 
tics, he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Newark 
common  council,  and  its  president  for  one  term.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  as  the  Whig  representative  from 
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his  district  to  the  state  legislature,  aud  again  in 
1855,  at  the  former  session  "serving  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  aud  mejins,''and  in  tlie  latter 
receiving  the  cauois  nomination  of  bis  party  associ- 
ates I'or  speaker  of  tlie  house.  He  later  identified 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  ap- 
pointed cliairmau  of  the  stale  execuUve  committee. 
In  1860  lie  was  elected  to  congress,  representing  the 
5th  congressional  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1863, 
serving  on  the  committees  on  revohUi<marv  claims] 
expenditures  on  public  buildings,  and  the  committee 
OQ  commerce.  He  was  a  director  of  the  United  rail- 
roads of  New  Jersey;  of  the  Mutual  Henefit  Life  In- 
surance Co. ;  of  the  Xewark  City  Bank,  and  of  vari- 
ous other  institutions.  In  1838  he  was  married  to 
Emeline  N.  Gould,  of  Caldwell,  X.  J.,  aud  had  two 
sons  aud  two  daughters. 

KIECKHEFER,  Ferdinand  A.  W.,  manufac- 
turer, was  bom  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.  10,  1853, 
sou  of  Charles  and  Justine  Kieckliefer.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Lutheran  parish  schools  of  his  city,  and 
after  completing  his  studies  engaged  as  assistant  book- 
keeper with  John  PritzlaflE,  a  wholesale  hardware 
merchant,  with  whom  be  remained  for  five  years.  In 
1873  he  opened  a  retail  hardware  business  for  himself, 
and  iu  1876  took  his  brother  AVilliam  into  partnership. 
They  sold  out  in  1880,  and  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tinware,  which  was  a 
success  from  its  inception. 
Mr.  Kieckhefer  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  business,  and 
has  always  been  its  leading 
spirit.  It  was  incorporated  iu 
1893  as  the  Kieckhefer  Bros. 
Co.,with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  witli  Mr.  F.  Kieckhefer 
as  presidentand  general  man- 
ager. It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  industries 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
articles  manufactured  consist 
of  plain,retinned,  galvanized, 
japanned  and  enameled  lin- 
■ware,  sheet-steel  and  iron 
goods.  They  also  manufac- 
ture many  of  the  machines 
used  in  the  works.  The  value 
of  the  yearly  product  exceeds 
$3,000,000.  Mr. F. Kieckhefer  purchased  the  interests 
of  his  brother  and  other  partner  in  1899  for  §1,000,000. 
Later  in  the  year  he  consolidated  with  four  other 
large  concerns,  located  in  St.  Louis.  New  Yfirk  aud 
Baltimore,  under  the  style  of  the  National  Enamel- 
ing and  Stamping  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  A30, 000,000, 
of  which  he  is  vice-president  and  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders.  He  is  also  general  manager  of  the 
jNIilwaukee  branch  of  the  business.  Mr.  Keickhefer 
is  a  Republican;  a  member  of  the  German  and  Jlil- 
■waukee  clubs,  aud  is  a  communicant  of  the  German 
Lutiieran  church.  On  ilay  13,  1875,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Minnie,  daughter  of  Frederick  Kuetemeyer, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  They  have  three  daughters  and 
two  sons. 

BOND,  Hugh.  lienox,  jurist,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Dec.  16,  1838,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Emerson  and  Christiana  (  )  Bond.     His 

father  was  the  editor  of  tlie  New  York  "  Christian 
Advocate."  In  early  life  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  New  York  city  and  was  there  educated, 
being  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
Y"ork  in  1848.  He  theu  returned  to  Baltimore, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and 
commenced  practice  in  that  city.  Mr.  Bond  became 
affiliated  with  the  Know-nothing  party,  who.se  plat- 
form was  a  kind  of  compromise  between  secession 
and  abolition,   aud  in   1860  was  appointed   by  the 
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governor  judge  of  the  Baltimore  criminal  court.  T» 
this  position  he  wiis  elected  by  tlie  people  on  Nov. 
5tli  of  the  following  year,  and  served  imtil  1868. 
Througliout  the  civil  war,  though  stationed  at  a 
point  where  North  aud  South  were  constantly  clash- 
ing, he  acted  fearlessly  up  to  all  his  convictions  of 
right,  tlius  receiving  liigh  conunendation  and  ap- 
proval. He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  slaves  in  the  arni^'.  AVIien  national  soldiers 
were  massacred,  he  instructed  the  grand  Jury  to  find 
indictments  against  the  participants  iu  the  riots; 
and  wlieu  the  police  forbade  the  display  of  an\  flag, 
he  discharged  those  arrested  for  raising  the  national 
emblem.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  mililarj-  com- 
mission held  cciurt  iu  Baltimore  to  tiy  persons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  he  charged  the 
jury  to  indict  the  commissioners,  claiming  that  as  the 
city  was  not  under  martial  law,  such  a  court  could 
liave  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  persons  not  iu  the 
army.  Gov.  Swann  had  assumed  the  right  to  re- 
move the  Baltimore  police  commissioners,  but  see- 
ing that  ne  would  have  to  use  force,  instructed  his 
newly  appointed  conmiissioners  to  do  so,  calling 
upon  Pies.  Johnson  to  furnish  the  assistance  of 
Federal  troops.  Gen.  Grant,  coming  to  investigate 
the  trouble,  was  told  by  Judge  Bond  that  while  the 
de  facto  commissioners  would  obe3'  any  written 
order  from  the  president  brought  by  a  soldier  bear- 
ing the  United  States  flag,  they  would  not  otherwise 
allow  theiuselves  to  be  removed;  aud  tipon  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Federal  authorities  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  Judge  Bond  proceeded  to  arrest  the  usurp- 
ing commissioners  aud  placed  them  luider  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace.  He  also  showed  his  independence 
of  spirit  by  releasing,  on  habeas  corpus,  all  negro 
children  brought  before  him  who  had  been  imposed 
upon  and  apprenticed  to  former  slave  holders  under 
an  old  law.  He  was  prominent  in  the  education  of 
tlie  colored  race,  and  induced  Sec.  Stanton  to  transfer 
all  the  Federal  barracks  in  JIaryland  for  use  as 
school  buildings,  thus  establi.shiug  schools  in  every 
couuty;  these  lie  frequently  visited,  delivering  many 
speeches  iu  an  effort  to  dispel  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  against  negro  education.  Finally, when 
the  Democratic  party  gained  the  ascendency,  he  was 
retired  from  the  bench  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Baltimore.  Pies.  Giant  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  4th  circuit  of  the  U.  S.  court,  on 
July  13,  1870,  the  circuit  including,  besides  bis  own 
state,  botli  Virginias  aud  Caiolinas.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  trials  of 
many  members  of  the  Kiiklux  Klau,  a  secret  society 
which  persecuted  uegroes  and  interfered  generally 
witli  the  ellorts  of  the  North  toward  cenieuting  the 
union,  and  over  100  ot  tlie.se  conspirators  were  seu- 
tenced  by  him  to  the  penitentiary.  In  1870  lie  de- 
cided the  famous  case  where  the  South  Carolina  su- 
preme court  had  arrested  the  presidential  electors 
of  the  state,  and  released  the  prisoners  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  amenable  to  state  law 
while  acting  In  a  Federal  capacity.  Later  he  became 
chief  judge  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  retaiuing  the 
olhce  until  bis  death.  He  was  married,  iu  1856,  to 
Annie,  daughter  of  William  Penniman,  aud  had 
three  sons;  Nicholas  P.,  Hugh  L.  and  Summerfield 
Bond.  Judge  Bond  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct. 
35,  1893. 

McKENZIE,  Alexander,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  New  Bedford,  IMass. ,  Dec.  14,  1830,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Phebe  (Smith)  McKenzie.  After  some  years 
as  a  clerk,  in  Boston,  he  entered  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  in  1853,  and  Harvard  College  in  185.5, 
graduating  there  in  1859  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1861.  Entering  the  Congre- 
gational ministry  he  became  pastor  of  the  Soutli 
Church,  Augusta,  5Ie.,  in  1861.  and  in  1867  wascalled 
to  the   First  Church  in  Cambridge,   Mass.,  where 
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he  still  remains.  He  received  the  des^ree  of  D.D. 
from  Amherst  and  Harvurd  in  1879.  The  list  nt 
minor  posts  and  offices  which  he  has  held  hears  wit- 
ness to  his  repute  and  influence:  Trustee  of  Bowdoin 
College  (1866-68);  member  of  Cambridge  scliool  com- 
mittee (1868-74);  overseer  of  Harvard  College  (1873- 
8-1),  and  secretary  of  the  ovei-seerssincel875;  trustee 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Audover,  and  of  the  seminary 
there  since  1876;  oresident  of  the  Congregational 
Club  of  Boston  (1880);  member  of  JIassachusetts 
Historical  Society  since  1881 ;  lecturer  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1881-82),  and  at  Harvard  Di- 
vinity Scliool  (1882);  trustee  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia,  and  of  Wellesley  College,  both  from  1883; 
preacher  at  Harvard  University  U'^^*5-89);  president 
of  the  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society  from  1886. 
He  has  publislied  a  "  History  of  the  First  Church  in 
Cambridge "(1873);  "Cambridge  Sermons"  (1883); 
"  Some  Things  Abroad  "  (1SS7);""A  Door  Opened  "; 
Lowell  Institute  lectures,  and  man}'  addresses,  ora- 
tions and  sermons.  He  is  esteemed  one  of  the  chief 
pulpit  orators  of  New  England.  Dr.  McKenzie  was 
married  at  Fitchburg,  Jlass.,  .Jan.  25,  1865,  to  Ellen 
H.,  daughter  of  John  Heury  and  ^Martha  (Holman) 
Eveleth.     They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

COCKE,  Williain,  senator,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
probably  in  1740,  and  in  his  youth  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  educated.  Returning  to  this  coun- 
try, he  began  tlie  practice  of  law.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  during  the  revolution 
joined  the  state  militia,  in  which  he  rose  to  colonel; 
afterwards,  in  Tennessee,  he  was  promoted  to  briga- 
dier-general. When  Tennessee  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1796,  Mr.  Cocke  was  one  of  the  first 
U.  S.  senators  from  tliat  state.     He  was  elected  in 

1796,  and  served  from   Dec.   5th  of  that  year  to 

1797,  and  being  re-elected,  continued  in  the  same 
office  from  1799  to  Marcli  3,  1805.  From  this  time 
he  was  out  of  public  office  until  1813,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  state  legisla- 
ture. Later,  he  became  a  judge  of  tlie  circuit  court, 
and  in  1814  Pres.  Madison  appointed  him  Indian 
agent  of  the  Chicliasaw  nation.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  on  record. 

COCKE,  John,  soldier  and  legislator,  was  born 
at  Brunswick,  Nottaw^ay  co.,  Va.,  in  1773,  son  of 
William  Cocke,  U.  S.  senator.  Having  gone  with 
his  father  to  Tennessee  in  his  boyhood,  he  there  took 
up  the  profession  of  law,  after  obtaining  a  common- 
school  education.  He  was  elected  a  meinber  of  the 
first  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1796,  served  for  many 
years  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  some  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  senate.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  he  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, becoming  major-general  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, Sept.  25,  1813.  He  fought  in  the  Creek  war, 
and  served  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  In  1818 
he  was  elected  a  representative  from  Tennessee  to 
the  16th  congress  (1819-21),  and  being  re-elected 
to  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  congresses,  served  until 
JIarch  3,  1827,  when  he  retired  from  public  life, 
devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  plantation.  Gen. 
Cocke  died  at  Rutledge,  Granger  co.,  Tenn. ,  Feb.  16, 
1854. 

BYERS,  Alexander  McBurney,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mercer  co..  Pa.,  Sept. 
6,  1827,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Cannon  and  Maria 
(McBurney)  Byers,  of  Scotch  descent.  His  boyhood 
■was  spent  on  a  farm.  He  was  first  employed  at 
Henry  Clay  furnace,  one  of  the  oldest  blast-furnaces 
in  the  state,  and  remained  there  until  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  Cleveland,  O.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
house  of  Spang  &  Co.  In  1857  he  became  connected 
with  Spang  &  Co.'s  house  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the 
following  year  formed  a  partnership  in  the  same 
business,  the  firm  name  being  Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co. 


Six  years  later  he  withdrew  from  this  firm  and  built 
the  mills  operated  by  A.  M.  Byers  &  Co. ,  manufactur- 
ers of  wrought-iron  pipe.  Prosperity  attended  this 
undertaking,  and  their  mills  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Monongaliela,  at  Pittsburgh,  became  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  their  large  output.  Mr. 
Byers  did  not  join  the  National  Tube  Co.  on  its  for- 
mation; but  it  was  understood  that  his  plant  was  to 
be  operated  in  harmony  with  the  trust  as  to  prices- 
and  output.  It  is  still  operated  as  A.  M.  Byers  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Bversliaving  been  its  president,  and  his  son, 
Dallas  C.  Byers,  being  secretary.  In  1870  Mr  Byera 
started  a  furnace  at  Girard,  O.,  of  which  he  was  sole 
owner,  and  this  is  still  in  operation.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  largest  individual  stockholders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Co.,  before  its  purchase  by  Alexander 
Brown  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  organizers  of  this  company  witli  George  West- 
inghouse,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  its  directors. 
At  the  time  of  Ids  death  Mr.  Byers  was  president  of 
the  Iron  City  National  Bank,  and  during  his  con- 
nection with  it  was  its  head  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name,  few,  if  any,  men  in  Pittsburgli  having  a  higher 
reputation  for  knowledge  of  finance.  He  was  also 
a  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. ;  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
dh-ector  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Co ,  an- 
other Westinghouse  interest.  His  name  will  ever  be 
connected  with  that  of  Carnegie  and  Westinghouse 
in  the  history  of  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  in  this 
country.  Mr.  B3'ers  built 
for  himself  a  palatial 
residence  in  Allegheny, 
opposite  Pittsburgh,  and 
filled  it  with  works  of 
art  selected  by  himself. 
His  gallery  of  paintings 
by  native  and  foreign 
artists  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Byers  was 
married  in  Allegheny, 
December,  1864,  to  Mar- 
tha.daughter  of  Cochran 
and  Sarah  Fleming,  of 
Pittsburgh.  A  daughter 
and  four  sons  were  born 
to  them:  JIaude,  now  the  wife  of  J.  Denniston 
Lyon;  Alexander  McB.,  Dallas  C.,Eben  M.  and  J. 
Frederic.  The  death  of  his  son,  Alexander,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  health  of 
Mr.  Byers.  whicli  was  already  failing,  and  a  sojourn 
at  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
}-ear  improved  his  condition  but  slightly.  On  his 
journey  back  to  Pittsburgh  he  spent  several  days  in 
New  York  citv,  and  there  died  Sept.  19,  1900. 

PECKHAM,  Rufus  Wheeler,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20, 1809. 
fifth  son  of  Peleg  and  Desire  (Watson)  Peckham. 
The  first  American  ancestor,  John  Peckham  (d. 
1681),  was  married  to  Mary  Clarke;  their  son,  John 
(b.  1645,  d.  1712),  was  married  to  Sarah  Newport; 
their  son,  Benjamin  (b.  1684,  d.  1761),  was  married 
to  Mary  Carr,  Sept.  23,  1708,  and  their  son,  Ben- 
jamin (b.  1715,  d.  1792),  was  married  to  Mary  Haz- 
ard, March  2,  1737,  who  became  the  grandmother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  father,  a  farmer  of 
great  integrity,  removed  to  Otsego  county,  near 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  18  .  Mr.  Peckham  at- 
tended Hartwick  Seminary  and  Union  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1827.  He  then  removed 
to  Utica  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  G.  C.  Bronsoa 
and  Samuel  Beardsley,  subsequently  chief-justices, 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  Mr.  Peckham 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  entered  inta 
partnership  with  his  brother,  George,  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
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In  1839  he  -was  appointed  by  Gov.  Marcy  clistrict- 
altorney  of  the  couuty  of  Albany,  m  wliicli  cupacity 
he  served  until  1841.  He  was  elected  to  tiie  33d  con- 
gress in  1853.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  re- 
snmed  practice  in  Albany,  taking  into  partnership  L}'- 
man  Tremain;  his  brother,  CTe<>i-ge,  having  removed 
to  Milwaukee  in  the  interim.  In  1859  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  European  travel,  and  upon  his  return  was 
elected  justice  of  thesupreme  court.  At  theclose  of  liis 
first  judicial  term  of  eight  years  Judge  Peckliani  was 
re-elected,  no  opposing  candidate  being  named.  In 
1870,  before  the  e.xpirjilion  of  his  second  term,  he  was 
elected  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
On  Nov.  15,  1873,  Judge  Peck- 
ham,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  steamer 
Ville  du  Havre,  for  tlie  benefit  of 
his  health,  intending  to  spend  the 
winter  in  southern  France.  He 
was  destined,  liowever,  never  to 
arrive  tliere,  as  tlie  English  iron 
ship  Loch  Earn  collided  with  tlie 
Villedu  Havre  on  Nov.  22d.  She 
sank  within  twelve  minutes  of  the 
time  she  was  struck.  Judge  and 
ilrs.  Peckham  being  carrieddown 
in  the  vortex.  Just  before  the 
ship  disappeared  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "If  we  must  go  down,  let  us 
die  bravely  " — probably  his  last 
words.  His  first  wife,  Isabella 
Adeline,  daughter  ot  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  B.  Lace}',  rector  of  St.  Peter's  CImrch, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  he  was  married  , 

1832,  died  in  1848.  In  February,  1863,  he  was 
again  married  to  JIary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Israel 
Foote.  He  had  three  sons,  Wlieeler  Hazard,  Joseph 
Henry  and  Rufus  AVilliam  Peckhani. 

PECKHAM,  Wheeler  Hazard,  lawyer,  was 
Ijorn  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1833,  son  of  Rufus 
Wheeler  and  Isabella  A.  (Lace}')  Peckham.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Albany  Academy, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Union  College,  Schenectadj-, 
but  left  before  graduation  on  account  of  poor  health. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856.  For  two  3'ears  he  practicetl  in 
that  city  with  his  father  and  Lyman  Tremain.  His 
health  not  improving,  he  spent  a  year  iu  Europe,  and 
•on  returning  to  the  United  States  went  to  St.  Paul, 
-where  he  resided  until  the  latter  part  ot  1862.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  he  settled  in  New  York  city.  He  became 
particniarh'  noted  for  his  knowledge  on  important 
points  of  municipal  and  constitutional  law;  had  an 
extensive  practice  iu  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and 
achieved  a  special  reputation  through  his  argument 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  practice  of  taxing 
greenbacks.  In  that  argument  Mr.  Peckham  was 
opposed  by  Cbarles  O'Conor,  of  New  York  city, 
who  stated  that  Mr.  Peckham's  effort  was  as  able  as 
any  he  had  ever  heard.  During  the  excitement  fol- 
lowing the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  "  ring  "  in  New 
York,  the  attorney- general  of  the  state  appointed 
Charles  O'Conor  special  deputy  attorney-general, 
with  power  to  prosecute  the  men  guilty  or  suspected 
of  the  "ring"  frauds.  Mr.  O'Conor  immediately 
requested  Mr.  Peckham  to  act  with  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  and  for  several  years  the 
latter  gave  up  almost  his  whole  time  to  this  busi- 
ness. His  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his  force  in  argu- 
ment were  important  factors  in  the  grand  result  of 
the  exposure,  prosecution  and  flight  or  imprisonment 
of  the  chief  criminals.  Mr.  Peckham  was  counsel 
in  important  litigation  against  the  state  of  Louisiana 
by  holders  of  the  state  bonds,  the  case,  however, 
heingdecided  adversely  to  them  by  the  U.  S.  supreme 
oourt.  Besides  this,  he  was  permanently  employed 
as  counsel  by  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  New  York.     In 


18S4  he  was  appointed  district- attorney  for  the 
county  of  New  York,  but  resigned  after  holding  the 
ollice  a  tew  weeks.  Mi-.  Peckhani  resumetl  bis  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  (inn  ot  Stiller,  Peckliam  & 
Dixon,  in  New  York,  ot  which  he  became  a  member 
in  1864. 

PECKHAM,  Bufus  William,  jurist,  was  born 
iu  Albanj-,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1838,  youngest  sou  of 
Hon.  Rufus  Wheeler  (judge  ot  the  court  of  appeals 
of  New  York)  and  Isabella  A.  (Lacey)  Peckham. 
He  attended  school  at  the  Albany  Academy  and 
later  in  Philadelphia.  In  1856  he  went  to  Europe 
for  it  year,  anil  on  returning  studied  law  in  the 
offices  ot  his  father  and  of  Lyman  Tiemain  in 
Albany,  in  1807,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1859.  On  Jan.  1,  1800,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  fatlier's  partner,  jMr.  Tremain,  which  con- 
tinued up  to  tlie  time  of  the  deatli  of  the  latter  in 
1878.  Mr.  Peckham  was  elected  district-attorney  of 
Albany  county  in  November,  1868,  and  served  three 
years.  It  v,-as  during  his  term  of  office  that  the 
famous  express  robbery  occurred  on  tlie  railroad 
bridge  at  Albany,  when  the  express  messenger,  Hal- 
pine,  was  left  for  dead  in  the  car.  The  trial  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  that  ever  took  place  in  Al- 
bany county.  It  was  conducted  b}'^  Dist.-Att'y 
Peckhani  w  ith  indefatigable  effort  and  rare  ability, 
and  resulted  in  a  conviction.  BIr.  Peckham  was  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  Co.  in  its  fight  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Co., 
controlled  by  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.  He 
also  represented  the  attorney-general  in  many  capital 
trials,  and  generally  with  success.  Sir.  Peckham 
was  one  of  the  representatives  ot  liis  congressional 
district  in  the  national  convention  held  at  St.  Louis 
in  1876,  and  was  an  active  supporter  ot  Mr.  Tildeu 
for  the  presidency.  He  was  also  a  representative  in 
the  Cincinnati  convention  in  1880,  when  Maj.-Gen. 
Hancock  was  nominated.  In  April,  1881,  he  was 
appointed  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
From  1883  until  1886  he  was  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  when  he  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  court  ot  appeals.  In  December, 
1895,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  in  1901. 
In  1806  he  was  married  to  Harriette  M.,  daughter  of 
D.  H.  Arnold,  of  New  York,  and  has  two  sons. 

SAWYER,  John  Talbott,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Ann  Arb<n-,  Mich.,  Feb.  4,  18-43,  son  of 
Hon.  Franklin  and  Sarah  Math- 
er (Loring)  Saw\er,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Sawj'er, 
one  of  three  brothers  who  came 
from  Lincolnshire,  England,  to 
]\[as.sachusettsbetweeul640and 
1646.  The  records  of  the  family 
iu  England  show  they  bore 
arms  "during  the  third  crusade 
under  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion 
and  Baldwin.  His  family  and 
hereditary  coat  of  arms  were 
given  iu  1310  to  Hugh  Sawyer 
for  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered his  sovereign  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  family  came  to 
England  with  William  theCon- 
queror  in  1066."  His  great- 
grandfather, Elisha  Sawyer,  served  in  the  revolution- 
aiy  war.  His  father  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1809;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1830;  was  a  law- 
yer, educator  and  editor;  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature;  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Society  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  was  state 
supeiintendent  of  education  in  Michigan  (1842-43), 
and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  University  of 
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Michigan.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  educated  in  New  Orleans, 
and  was  graduated  iu  the  law  departmeut  of  Tulane 
University  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  He,  however, 
abandoned  a  good  law  practice  for  the  ministry;  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  July,  1873,  and  in  1874  became 
a  member  of  the  Louisiana  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  South.  He  has  been  success- 
ful in  tilling  the  most  important  charges  in  his  con- 
ference; he  has  raised  large  sums  for  church  pur- 
poses, and  has  built  numerous  cliurches.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Centenary  College, 
of  which  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  trustee.in 
1892.  He  was  corresponding  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
leans '  Cliristian  Advocate  "  for  some  years,  and  was 
at  one  uine  chairman  of  its  publisliiaccommittee,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member;  has  not  only  contributed 
frequently  to  its  columns,  but  to  those  of  other  papers 
of  his  church,  and  to  the  secular  press.  Dr.  Sawyer 
is  the  author  of  "The  World  iu  the  Church"  (1892). 
He  was  one  of  tlie  organizers  and  most  active  workers 
of  the  Anti-Lottery  League.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  conference,  and  has 
been  three  times  sent  to  the  general  conference  of  his 
church, once  at  tlie  head  of  his  delegation.  He  is  chap- 
lain of  ttie  Louisiana  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  Orleans, 
after  its  reorganization  in  1877.  He  is  presiding  elder 
of  ihe  Shreveport  district  (1901),  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  Louisiana,  and  president  of  the 
conference  board  of  missions.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  a 
delegate  to  the  great  general  conference  of  missions 
In  New  i'"ork  city  in  April,  1890;  and  also  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist mis.sionary  conference,  in  New  Orleans,  in  April, 
1901.  For  several  years  he  nas  been  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Mansfield  (La. )  Female  College. 
Dr.  Sawyer  was  married  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  July 
10,  1877.  to  Elizabeth  T.,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Thomas  (Hearn)  McKnight,  and  has 
three  children. 

liOVING,  James  Carroll,  secretary, was  born  in 
Hopkins  couiuy,  Ky.,  June  6,  1836,  son  of  Oliver  and 
Susan  D.  (Morgan)  Loving. 
Heacquired  acommonschool 
education  in  his  native  coun- 
ty and  in  Collin  couutj'.Tex., 
to  which  place  his  father  re- 
moved in  1845.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Cat- 
I  le  Raisers'  Association  of 
Texas  in  1877,  wbich  posi- 
tion he  has  filled  ever  since, 
ihe  headquarters  beins  at 
Fort  Worth.  In  1882"  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the 
Loving  Cattle  Co.,  which 
owns  30,000  acres  of  land 
aiul  4,000  head  of  c^attle. 
Ill  political  affiliation  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  he  is  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason.  Mr.  Loving  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  cattle  industry  of  Texas. 
In  1857  he  was  married  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
James  B.  and  Elizabeth  Willett,  of  Kentucky.  He 
has  two  children  living,  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

NATHAN,  Adolph.,  merchant,  was  born  at  St. 
Goar,  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  May  8,  1844,  son  of 
Jacob  and  Helen  (Sheir)  Nathan.  His  father  came 
to  the  United  States  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  His 
early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm  at  Lancaster,  Wis., 
where  he  attended  a  district  and  high  school.  After 
a  course  at  the  Commercial  College  of  Chicago,  111., 
he  began  active  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  at 
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Lancaster,  and  in  18C3,  on  a  borrowed  capital  of 
$650,  he  entered  the  grocery  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1880  he  organized  the  Kuh,  Nathan  & 
Fischer  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clothing  and  woolens, 
of  Chicago,  and  as  its  vice-president  and  treasurer 
from  the  beginning,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns 
iu  its  Ime  in  the  Union.  While  still  engaged  as  a 
country  trader  he  obtained  $400,000  capital  to  build 
the  Chicago  and  Tomah  Narrow  Gauge  railroad  in 
southwest  Wisconsin,  now  a  branch  of  the  North- 
■western  system.  He  became  president  of  Si  reel's 
AVestern  Stable  c^ar  line  in  1885, 
raising  the  first  s.500, 000  required 
to  put  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  directory  of  the  AVorld's 
Columbian  exposition, and  served 
on  the  committees  for  macliineiy 
and  electrical  appliances,  manu- 
facturers  and  ways  and  means, 
and  the  adjustment  committee. 
During  1897-98  Mr.  Nathan  was 
president  of  the  civic  federation 
of  Chicago,  which,  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  political  clubs 
and  societies,  accomplished  the 
passage  of  the  present  equitable 
assessment  law  and  the  new 
primary  election  law,  both  im- 
measurable improvements  on  the 
formerly  existing  system.  He  is  a  member  and 
director  of  the  National  Association  of  Iiferchants 
and  Travelers;  a  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Army  and  Navy  League,  which  col- 
lected over  $60,000  for  dependent  families  and  sick 
soldiers  and  sailoi's  during  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
is  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Associated 
Bureau  of  Charities.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
the  Federal  array  as  a  private  in  the  41st  Wisconsin 
volunteers,  and  special  order  clerkunder  Gen.  Wash- 
burn in  the  department  of  Tennessee,  at  Jlempliis. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Washing- 
ton Park  and  Standard  clubs,  of  Chicago.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  he  was  married,  in  New  York  city,  to 
Rosa,  daughter  of  Lazarus  Schreiber,  a  native  of 
Oppenheim,  Germany. 

BKECK,  Daniel,  jurist  and  congressman,  was 
born  at  Topsfield,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1788, 
sou  of  Rev.  Daniel  and  Hannah  (Porter)  Breck.  His 
father  (b.  1748;  d.  1845),  a  native  of  Boston  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  American 
army  during  the  revolution,  and,  accompanying  Col. 
Porter's  regiment  to  Canada,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Quebec.  Subsequently  he  preached  at  Topsfield 
and  at  Hartland.  Vt.  The  son,  though  he  obtained  his 
education  under  ditticultie-s,  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1812,  delivering  the  philosophical 
oration,  and  secured  his  admission  to  the  bar,  enter- 
ing on  the  practice  of  law  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  1814. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  became  judge  of 
Richmond  county,  and  served  in  the  state  legislature 
(1834-29  and  again  in  1834),  originating  important 
measures,  among  which  were  the  present  system  of 
internal  improvements  and  the  Northern  Bank.  In 
1835  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Richmond 
branch  of  the  state  bank,  serving  until  1843,  when 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Kentuckj'.  The  latter  office  he  held  until  1849,  and 
then  resigned  to  accept  an  election  as  representative 
from  Kentucky  to  the  31st  congress  (1849-51),  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures. As  presidential  elector  he  served  during  the 
election  of  1840.  The  rank  of  colonel  was  attained 
by  him  in  the  state  militia,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
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yersity  in  1843.  After  bis  retiretnent  from  congress 
in  1851  he  was  again  elected  to  tlie  presidency  of  the 
Richmond  Bank.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a 
pronounced  Unionist.  He  was  married,  June  2, 
1819,  to  Jane  Briggs,  daughter  of  Gen.  Levi  Todd, 
an  early  settler  of  Kentucky,  and  auut  of  the  wife  of 
Pres.  Lincoln.  They  had  two  sous  and  a  dausrhter. 
He  died  Feb.  4,  1871. 

WILSON,  James  Grant,  author  and  editor, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  April  28,  1832, 
son  of  William  and  Jane  (Sibbald)  Wilson.  He  re- 
ceived bis  early  education  at  College  Hill,  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  continued  to  study  the  languages,  music 
and  drawing  under  private  tutors.  He  thcu  joined 
his  father  in  business  as  a  publisher,  subsequently 
becoming  a  partner.  Returning  from  a  summer 
abroad  in  1855,  he  established  at  Chicago  the  first 
literary  journal  of  the  Northwest,  and  soon  became 
known  as  a  public  speaker.  After  conducting  tlie 
Chicago  "Record"'  with  success  until  1862,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  paper,  Itaviug  received  a  commission  as 
major  of  the  15th  Illinois  cavahy.  He  served  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign;  became  acting  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  and- participated  in  many  battles.  Accom- 
panying Gee.  Grant  to  Xew  Orleans,  in  August, 
1863,  he  there  accepted,  by  his  advice,  the  colonelcy 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  U.  S.  colored  cavalry.  He 
was  then  assigned  to  tlie  post 
of  aid  de^camp  on  the  staff 
of  the  general  commanding 
the  department  of  the  Gulf, 
in  this  capacity  taking  part 
in  the  Teche,  Texas  and  Red 
river  campaigns,  during  the 
latter  of  which  he  coSperated 
with  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Bai- 
ley in  the  construction  of  the 
Red  river  dam,  which  saved 
Adm.  Porter's  fleet.  About 
the  same  time  he  acted  for 
nearly  two  years  as  military 
agent  for  New  York  state,  in 
Louisiana.  When  Gen. Banks 
was  relieved,  April,  1865,  Col. 
Wilson  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general, and  stationed  at 
Port  Hudson  until  July,  a 
portion  of  the  time  being  in 
command  of  the  post.  In  the 
latter  month  he  resigned,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  where  he  has 
since  pursued  a  literary  career,  editing  and  writing 
many  valuable  biographical  and  historical  publica- 
tions. He  has  served  as  a  delegate  from  St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  to  the  diocesan  con- 
ventions since  1874,  and  wiis  also  a  member  of  the 
general  convention  which  met  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1859.  He  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  visitors  to 
the  IJ.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1879,  and  to  the  board 
of  visitors  to  the  Military  Academy  in  the  following 
year,  serving  as  secretary  of  both  boards  and  deliv- 
ering the  address  to  the  West  Point  cadets.  In  1882 
the  governor  of  New  York  stale  appointed  Gen.  Wil- 
son chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  collection  of 
$40,000  as  the  state's  official  contribution  for  the  Gar- 
field monument.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  at  Guilford,  Conn.;  also  of  the  statue  of 
that  poet  in  Central  park,  New  York  city,  which  was 
the  first  erected  in  honor  of  any  American  poet.  In 
1893  Gfen.  Wilson,  in  recognition  of  his  having 
erected  the  noble  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  in  Cen- 
tral park,  New  York  city,  was,  by  the  queen  regent 
of  Spain,  decorated  and  appointed  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  Isabella,  which  carries  with  it  the  title  of 
knighthood.  He  was  president  of  tlie  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  (1885-1900); 


president  of  the  Society  of  American  Authors  (1894- 
99);  vice-president  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform, 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations  "  (1875-94), 
and  is  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  vice-president  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society,  and  an  Itonorary 
member  of  many  American  and  foreign  historical  and 
other  societies.  Among  his  published  addresses  may 
he  mentioneii  those  on  Col.  John  Bayard,  Com.  Isivac 
Hull,  Chief-Justice  Kirkpatrick,  Bishop  Samuel 
Provoost,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant.  He 
has  also  contributed  more  than  a  hundred  historical 
articles  to  the  principal  magazines  of  the  United 
States;  also  to  English  and  German  periodicals, 
and  has  either  edited  or  composed  the  following: 
"  Biographical  Sketches  of  Illinois  Officers  "  (1802); 
"  Love  in  Letters:  Illustrated  in  the  Correspondence 
of  Eminent  Persons"  (1867);  "Life  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant"  (1808;  new  ed.,  1897);  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck"  (1869);  "Life  of  John  J.  Au- 
dubon" (1870);  "Sketches  of  Illustrious  Soldiers" 
(1874);  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland  from  the 
Earliest  to  the  Present  Time"  (3  vols.,  1876);  "Mem- 
oirs of  an  American  Lad}',"  by  Mrs.  Anne  Grant 
(1876);  "Centennial  History  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  1785-1885  "  (1886);  "  Bryant  and  His  Friends" 
(1886);  "  Appletons' CycHpfedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy "  (6  vols.,  1887-89):  "Memorial  History  of 
the  City  of  New  York  "  (1892-93);  "  Great  Com- 
manders'Series  "  (16  vols.,  1892-1901);  Appletons* 
" Cyclopoedia  of  .\mcrican  Biography"  (Vol.  VII., 
1901),  and  "  Presidents  of  the  United  States  "  (1901). 
Gen.  Wilson  was  married  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Nov.  4,  1869,  to  Jane  Emily,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jona- 
than and  Jane  Eudora  (Kirkpartrick)  Cogswell,  and 
a  descendant  of  Mme.  Bayard,  sister  of  Gov.  Peter 
Stuyvesaut.     They  have  one  daughter. 

SANGER,  George  Partridge,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Dover,  Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1819, 
son  of  Ralph  and  Charlotte  (Kingman)  Sanger.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  Richard  Sanger,  who 
came  from  Hingham,  England,  to  Hingham,  Mass., 
in  1636.  His  grandfather,  Zedekiah  Sanger,  was  a 
distinguished  classical  scholar,  teacher  and  clergy- 
man. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771,  and 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown  University 
in  1807.  Ralpli  Sanger  was  graduated  at  Harvard, 
in  1808,  studied  divinity,  and  was  pastor  at  Dover, 
Jlass.,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature:  became  chaplain  of 
the  state  senate  in  1838,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1857.  The  son  was  prepared 
for  college  by  his  father,  and  at  the  Bridgewater 
Academy  in  1833-34.  He  taught  in  a  district  school  at 
Dover  in  1834,  and  at  Sharon  in  1835,  in  1836  entering 
Harvard  University,  at  which  he  was  graduated  iu 
1840.  For  two  years  following  he  tauglit  a  private 
school  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  iu  1842  was  ap- 
pointed proctor  at  Harvard,  where  he  also  entered 
the  law  school,  receiving  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and 
A.  JI.  in  course.  In  1843  he  became  tutor  in  Latin, 
served  as  such  until  1846,  and  was  afterward  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  committee  for  exami- 
nation of  undergraduates  in  Latin.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boston  bar  in  1846,  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
In  18-49  he  became  assistant  U.  S.  district-attornej^ 
continuing  during  the  Taylor-Fillmore  administra- 
tion. In  January,  1853,  Gov.  Clifford  appointed 
him  on  his  military  staff,  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober lie  became  district-attorney  for  the  Suffolk  dis- 
tiict,  this  last  appointment  causing  him  to  remove 
from  Charlestown  to  Boston,  where  he  resided  until 
1867,  when  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  While  in 
Charlestown  he  served  for  two  years  on  the  board  of 
aldermen.     In  the  summer  of  1854  he  was  appointed 
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hy  Gov.  Washburn  as  a  judge  of  tlie  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  which  position  he  filled  with  ability  until 
that  court  was  abolished  in  1859,  when  he  lesumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  From  1861  to  1869 
he  served  again  as  district-attorney  for  Suffolk 
county,  in  1860  being  also  a  member  of  the  Boston 
•common  council.  He  was  president  of  tlie  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  until  1873.  In  1873  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Grant  U. 
S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  JIassacliusetts;  was  re- 
appointed by  Pres.  Hayes  in  1877  and  by  Pres.  Ar- 
thur in  1883.  At  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  of 
service,  in  1886,  he  returned  to  the  general  practice  of 
law  in  Boston.  Judge  Sanger  spent  much  time  in 
writing  on  legal  and  other  topics.  From  1848  until 
1863  he  was  editor  of  the  '  'American  Almanac  and  Re- 
po-sitory  of  Useful  Knowledge";  he  was  editor  of  the 
Boston  "  Law  Reporter"  for  many  years,  and  editor 
of  the  "Statutes  at  Large "  from  1855  to  1873.  In 
1860  he  and  Judge  Richardson  were  appointed  by 
the  state  legislature  to  prepare  and  revise  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  General  Statutes,"  and  this  they  did 
annually  until  1882.  Judge  Sanger  was  married, 
Dec.  14,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  Sherburne,  daughter  of 
Capt.  William  Whipple  and  Eleanor  Sherburne 
{Blunt)  Thompson,  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.  He  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son,  at  Swampscott,  ^lass., 
July  3,  1890.  Four  sons  survive  him,  all  graduates 
of  Harvard:  John  White,  William  Thompson, 
George  Partridge,  and  Charles  Robert  Sanger. 

BIDDLiE,  Richard,  congiessmau  and  author, 
was  born  ia  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  35,  1796.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  financier,  and 
a  nephew  of  the  naval  officer  who  bore  that  name. 
Though  still  a  youth,  he  enlisted  for  the  war  of 
1812,  and  participated  in  the  protection  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  education  had  been  of  a  classical  char- 
acter, and  after  the  war  he  studied  law,  securing  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  and  settling  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  attained  high 
Tank  as  a  lawj-er.  Visiting  England  in  1827,  he 
spent  three  years  in  that  country,  occupying  himself 
mainly  in  historical  investigations.  On  his  return, 
in  1830,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  later  elected  a  Whig  representative  fronr 
Pennsylvania  to  the  25th  congress  (1837-39),  serving 
so  efficiently  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the  26tli  con- 
gress (1839-41).  His  published  writings  include: 
"A  Review  of  Captain  Basil  Halls  Travels  in 
America,"  which  he  wrote  while  in  England  (1839), 
and  "A  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  Review 
of  the  History  of  Maritime  Discovery  "  (1831),  whicli 
revealed  many  hidden  though  important  facts  con- 
cerniug  the  discovery  of  America.  He  died  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Julv7,  1847. 

JOHNSON,  Clifton,  author  and  illastrator, 
was  born  at  Hadley,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  35, 
1865,  son  of  Chester  L.  and  Jeauette  (Reynolds) 
Johnson.  As  a  boy  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  attended  the  Hadley  grammar  school  and  acad- 
emy. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
book  store  of  Bridgnian  &  Cliilds,  Northampton, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years,  returning  then  to 
the  farm.  The  familiarity  with  books  thus  gained 
gave  a  literary  bent  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  farm  work  and  school  teaching  he  constantly  em- 
ployed liimself  in  writing  and  drawing,  occasionally 
going  to  New  York  city  in  the  winter  time  to  study 
in  the  art  schools  there.  His  work,  both  with  pen 
and  pencil,  meetiug  with  encouragement  in  that  city 
aud  iu  Boston,  he  published  his  first  book  in  1893, 
"The  New  England  Country,"  a  realistic  study  in 
text  and  pictures  of  Yankee  farm  folk  and  their 
surroundings,  that  was  immediately  successful.  For 
several  years  he  has  spent  his  summers  abroad,  gath- 


ering much  material  in  pictures  and  notes  for  works 
on  old  world  couutr^'life.  Besides  tlie  volume  already 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  and  illustrator  of  "The 
Country  School"  (1893);  "The  Farmer's  Boy" 
(1894) ;  "  What  They  Say  in  New  England  "  (1890); 
"  Among  English  Hedge  Rows"(1899),  and  "Along 
French  Byways "  (1900),  besides  frequent  articles 
published  in  leading  magazines.  He  has  also  illus- 
trated the  following  for  holiday  editions:  White's 
"  Natural  History  of  Selborne"  (1895);  Burroughs' 
"Year  in  the  Fields  "  (1896);  Barrie's  "Window  in 
Thrums"  (1896);  JIaclaren's  "Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  "  (1896),  and  "  In  the  Days  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne"  (1896);  Jane  Barlow's  "Irish  Idyls"  (1897); 
Charles  Dudlev  Warner's  "Being  a  Boy"  (1897); 
Dickens'  "Child's  Historv  of  England "  (1898); 
Blackmore's  "  Lorua  Doone  "  (1900),  and  Sally  Pratt 
McLean's  "  Vesty  of  the  Basins  "  (1900).  Mr.  John- 
sou  wa.s  married.  Ma)'  25,  1896,  to  .\nna  Tweed, 
daughter  of  John  JIcQuestiou,  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
where  they  reside.  They  have  two  children,  Mar- 
garet and  Arthur  Johnson. 

COLLINS,  Patrick  Andrew,  lawyer,  con- 
gressman and  U.  S.  consul-general,  was  born  near 
Fermoy,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  jNIarch  13, 1844,  son  of 
Bartholomew  and  Maiy  (Leahy)  Collins.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  iu  1848, 
he  removed,  with  liis  mother, 
to  Chelsea,  Jla-ss. ,  where  he 
was  educated  iu  the  public 
schools.  He  apprenticed  him- 
self to  learn  the  upholsteriug 
business,  in  1859,  withF.  JI. 
Holmes  &  Co. ,  of  Boston,  and 
was  later  foreman  of  their 
establishment,  and  forE.  H. 
BrabrookuntilOctober,1867, 
when  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  James  >!. 
Keith.  Having  always  been 
an  industrious  student  iu  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  he 
was  well  fitted  for  the  course 
in  the-  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1871.  His  professional  career 
has  been  brilliant  from  the 
start,  owing  to  his  natural 
ability,  great  industry,  perse- 
verance and  complete  masterj-  of  the  law. 
particuiarh'  powerful  with  juries,  owing 
ability  to  marshal  facts  in  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
vincing manner.  His  practice  includes  an  extensive 
corporation  and  commercial  business  iu  both  state 
and  Federal  courts,  but  he  has  never  practiced  in 
criminal  law  to  any  extent.  In  1893  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Judge  John  W.  Corcoran,  under 
the  style  of  Collins  &  Corcoran,  which  still  con- 
tinues. He  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  Demo- 
cratic politics,  and  while  still  a  student-at-law  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  (1808-69)  and  of  the 
senate  (1870-71).  During  his  last  _\  ear  in  the  senate 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  harbors,  being 
the  only  Democratic  chairman  of  any  committee  at 
that  time.  He  was  chairman  of  the  citj-^  committee 
of  Boston  in  1874-75,  and  the  ^Massachusetts  state 
committee  from  1884  to  1890;  was  a  delegate  at-large 
from  Massachu.selts  to  the  national  conventions  of 
1876,  1880,  1888  and  1893,  serving  as  permanent 
chairman  in  1888.  For  four  years  lie  was  judge-ad- 
vocate of  the  1st  brigade  M.  V.  M.,  and  in  1875  was 
judge  advocate-general  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Gaston. 
He  was  representative  iu  the  48th,  49th  and  50th  con- 
gresses, serving  during  the  entire  period  on  the  ju- 
diciary committee,  and  in  bis  last  term  on  the  com- 
mittee on  Pacific  railroads  also.    His  notable  services 
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in  regard  to  bankruptcy,  copyright,  French  spolia- 
tion claims  and  Alabama  claims  bills  gave  him  a 
national  reputation.  By  appointment  of  Pres.  Cleve- 
land, in  1893,  he  became  U.  S.  consul-general  in 
London,  and  held  the  position  until  May,  1897. 
Personally  as  well  as  professionally  Mr.  Collins  en- 
joys the  high  esteem  of  all  who  know  liiin,  his  ster- 
ling character  aud  varied  talents  liaviiig  always 
served  to  mate  him  a  leader.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Boston  Bar  Association;  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Bar  Associatiou;  member  and  former 
president  of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society  of  Boston, 
the  oldest  civic  organization  in  the  country;  member 
and  founder  of  the  Catholic  Union,  and  a  member 
of  several  New  York  aad  Boston  clubs.  He  is  officer 
in  several  financial  corporations,  notably  the  Inter- 
national Trust  Co.  and  the  Union  Institute  for  Sav- 
ings, of  Boston.  !Mr.  Collins  was  married,  July  1, 
1873,  to  Mary  E.  Carey,  of  Boston.  Tliey  have  two 
daughters  aud  one  son. 

THAYER,  Eli,  educator,  congressman,  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  at  Mendon,  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
June  11,  1819,  son  of  Cushman  and  Miranda  (Pond) 
Thayer.  He  was  descended,  in  the  sixth  generation, 
from  Thomas  Thayer,  of  Braintree,  Mass.  (1640), 
and  from  John  Alden  through  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Ruth  Alden.  After  studying  at  the  Belling- 
ham  Academy,  the  Amherst  Academ3',  and  the 
Worcester  County  Manual  Labor  High  School  (now 
Worcester  Academy),  he  entered 
Brown  University,  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  graduated  in  1845,  deliv- 
ering thesalutatorian  oration.  He 
became  an  assistant  teacher  in 
the  Worcester  Academy,  then  its 
principal,  and  iu  1848  he  founded 
Oread  Institute,  a  woman's  col- 
lege at  Worcester,  subsequently 
acting  as  its  treasurer.  After 
serving  on  the  Worcester  county 
school  board  (1853)  and  on  the 
board  of  aldermen  (1853),  he  V7as 
elected  to  the  jNfassachusetts  leg- 
islature (1858-54),  where  he  orig- 
inated the  Bank  of  Mutual  Re- 
demption and  the  Union  Emigra- 
tion Society.  He  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
35th  U.  S.  congress  ( 1857-59),  and  was  reelected,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  militia,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands, until  1861. 
His  activity  in  promoting  New  England  emigration 
to  Kansas  placed  that  state  on  the  Federal  side  in 
the  conflict  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  spring  of 
1854  he  organized  the  ^lassachusetts  Emigrant  Aid 
Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  §5,000,000,  and  ob- 
tained a  charter  on  April  20th.  Tliis  was  affiliated 
with  the  Emigrant  Aid  Co.  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  two  were  reorganized  by  him 
a  year  later,  under  the  name  of  The  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Co.,  the  objects  being  to  encour- 
age the  emigration  of  free  state  advocates  into 
the  territory  of  Kansas,  aud  to  invest  capital  for  the 
development  of  that  region.  Besides  Mr.  Thayer, 
the  largest  subscribers  to  its  stock  were  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Amos  Lawrence,  J.  M.  S.  Williams,  W.  B. 
Spooner  and  William  M.  Evarts,  about  two  hundred 
clergymen  being  also  interested  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  cause  was  so  widely  advertised  through 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  and  other  papers  that 
many  were  impelled  to  emigrate  merely  because 
others  were  doing  so;  but  the  methods  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  establish  local  leagues,  whose  mem- 
bers would  emigrate  to  Kansas  in  a  body,  on  the 
company's  special  low-rate  tickets,  settling  in  locali- 
ties where  the  company  had  erected  hotels  for  their 
accommodation  and   saw-mills  to  supply  building 
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material.  This  work  of  encouraging  emigration 
was  carried  on  energetically  until  1861,  when  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state,  the  primary  ob- 
ject, was  secured;  but  Ihj business  connections  were 
continued  in  an  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  the  capi- 
tal invested.  This,  however,  proved  impossible, 
owing  to  an  injudicious  selection  of  financial  agents; 
and  though,  iu  March,  1862,  the  company's  property 
was  worth  over  $140,000,  yet  it  was  sold  at  auction 
in  the  following  February  for  about  $16,000,  barely 
paying  outside  claims  and  making  any  refund  to 
subscribers  impossible.  The  towns  of  Lawrence, 
Topeka,  Manhattan  and  Osavv'atomie  were  settled, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  company;  and  "without 
these  settlements,"  said  Gov.  Charles  Robinson, 
"  Kansas  would  have  been  a  slave  state  without  a 
struggle."  Charles  Sumner  said  he  would  rather 
have  the  credit  due  Eli  Thayer  for  his  Kansas  work 
than  be  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Thayer  also  founded  the  town  of  Ceredo  in  Virginia, 
a  large  number  of  Northern  emigrants  settling  at 
that  place;  but  the  war  broke  out  before  he  had 
time  to  prosecute  his  efforts  far  in  this  direction. 
During  his  second  term  in  congress  he  was  aggres- 
sive in  favoring  the  admission  of  Oregon  as  a  state; 
and  in  1860  its  citizens  elected  him  their  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  labored  energetically  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lincoln.  But  his  policj'  in  the  support  of 
Oregon  was  in  opposition  to  tlie  general  views  of 
the  Republican  party,  aud  thus  prevented  his  second 
re-election  as  a  congressional  representative  from 
Massachusetts.  During  1861-62 he  was  a  U.  S.  treas- 
ury agent,  and  from  1864  until  1870  was  connected 
with  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo  Railroad  Co.  as  its  land 
agent  in  New  York  city.  He  was  also  an  expert  in 
niatters  of  invention,  his  services  as  a  referee  being 
highly  valued;  and  his  own  inventions  covered  a 
wide  field,  among  them  being  a  sectional  safety 
steam  boiler,  an  automatic  boiler  cleaner  for  ex- 
tracting the  sediment  (1860),  and  an  hydraulic  ele- 
vator (1879),  used  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  with  unbounded 
faith  in  whatever  he  undertook;  and  as  a  scholar 
his  abilities  aud  attainments  were  high,  his  famil- 
iarity with  English  and  classical  literature  being 
comprehensive  and  critical.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  Baptist  church,  he  possessed  great  benevo- 
lence of  heart  and  believed  in  practical  charity. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  cousrressional 
speeches  (1860);  several  lectures  (1886);  "The  Kan- 
sas Crusade"  (1889),  and,  besides  being  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Mr.  Thayer  was  married  at  Blackstone,  Mass., 
Aug.  6,  1845,  to  Caroline  M.,  daughter  of  Col- 
lins and  Caroline  (Silsby)  Capron,  and  had  two  sons 
and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  His 
death  occurred  iu  Worcester,  Mass.,  after  a  brief 
illness,  April  15,  1899. 

EDWARDS,  Georgre  Wharton,  artist  and 
author,  was  born  at  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  iu  March, 
1859,  son  of  William  A.  and  Margaret  51.  Ed- 
wards. He  was  educated  iu  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  and  early  showed  a  decided  talent  for 
drawing.'  Removing  to  New  York  city,  for  a  time 
he  made  decorative  designing  his  specialty — a  valu 
able  preparation  for  illustrating,  to  which  he  soon 
turned  his  attention.  In  1882  he  studied  in  Ant- 
werp, Belgium,  and  during  the  following  year  in 
Paris.  He  exhibited  "  Le  Retour  de  la  Peche"at 
the  Paris  Salon  of  1883  and  "Etudes  des  Bateaux  " 
in  the  Salon  of  1884.  During  that  sojourn  in  Europe 
he  traveled  through  Belgiinn,  Holland,  England, 
France  and  Spain,  the  journey  inspiring  many  clever 
illustrations  and  short  stories.  He  has  since  spent 
three  years  in  Holland  and  several  summers  in  the  less 
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frequented  parts  of  France.  He  is  perhaps  best  known 
by  his  paintings  and  illustrations  of  white  capped 
Dutch  girls,  but  he  portrays  the  Brittany  peasant. 
Uncle  Remus,  or  the  familiar  figure  of. the  "old 
settler  "  quite  as  skillfully.  The  subjects  selected  by 
him  are  generally  simple  in  character,  though  ofteu 
daring  in  treatment  and  composition.  He  has  il- 
lustrated "The  Last  Leaf"  (Holmes);  "The  Sun 
Dial  "  (Dobson) ;  "  The  Epithalamium  "  (Spenser) ; 
"Old  English  Ballads'"  and  other  similar  books. 
Since  1898  he  has  been  director  of  the  art  department 
of  "  Collier's  Weekly."  Among  his  important  paint- 
ings are:  "Early  Moonrise,"  Society  of  American 
Artists  (1891)  ;  "  Au  Interesting  Subject  "  and  "  In 
the  Dunes,"  World's  Columbian  exposition  (1893) ; 
"  The  Fog  Bell,  Maine  Coast,"  Academy  of  Design 
(1897).  For  paintings  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts 
Association  in  Boston  he  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  in  1884,  and  a  bronze  medal  in  1890.  jMr. 
Edwards  is  a  member  of  the  Authors'  Club  ;  Amer- 
ican Water-Color  Society  ;  Xew  York  Water-Color 
Club  ;  Sculpture  Society  ;  Grolier  Club  ;  National 
Arts  Society  ;  Aldine  Club  ;  Ex  Libris  Society  of 
London,  and  the  Society  Amsterdamsch,  of  Am- 
sterdam. He  is  the  author  of  "Thumbnail  Sketches  " 
(1893);  "P'tit  Matinic'  Monotones"  (1894);  "The 
Rivalries  of  Long  and  Short  Codiac  "(1895);  "Break 
of  Day  and  Other  Stories"  (1896);  "  Tjalk  No.  37" 
(1899),  and  "The  Dollar  Mark"  (1901).  He  was 
married,  in  March,  1886,  to  Annie  Johns,  daughter  of 
Gen.  John  C.  Cox,  of  Quiucy,  111. 

KIEFER,  Hermann,  physician,  was  born  at 
Sulzburg,  Baden,  Germany,  Nov.  19,  1825,  only  son 
of  Conrad  and  Friederike  (Schweyckert)  Kiefer. 
His  father  was  a  physician;  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Baden.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  lyceums  of  Freiburg,  JIaunheim  and 
Carlsruhe,  and  he  then  studied  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Prague  and  Vien- 
na. He  received  his  license  to  practice  May  13, 
1849,  and  took  part  as  a  regimental  surgeon  in  the  rev- 
olution in  Germany  in  that  year,  being  present  at  the 
battles  of  PUillipsburg(Juae  30)  and  Upstadt  (June 
33).  When  the  revolution  was  suppressed  Dr. 
Kiefer  fled  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  America, 
arriving  in  New  York  city  Sept.  19,  1849.  Removing 
to  Detroit,  .Mich.,  the  following  month,  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  soon  took  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. In  1860  he  became  city  physician  of  Detroit. 
He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1861,  of 
the  German- American  Seminary  in  Detroit,  being 
first  its  treasurer  and  then  its  president  in  1861-72. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Detroit  board  of  education 
in  1866-67,  and  of  the  Detroit  public  library  com- 
mission, 1883-83.  In  March,  1889,  he  was  elected  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  still 
holds  this  position  (1900),  being  chairman  of  the 
medical  committee  of  the  university.  Dr.  Kiefer 
joined  the  Republican  party  upon  its  organization  in 
1854,  and  was  chairman  in  that  year  of  the  German 
Republican  executive  committee  of  Michigan.  He 
was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  Michigan  in 
1872;  was  a  delegate  in  1876  to  the  Republican  na 
tional  convention  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  influential 
in  inducing  the  Michigan  delegation  to  give  united 
support  to  Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  He  was  a 
Republicau  speaker  among  the  Germans  of  Michi- 
gan in  every  presidential  campaign  from  1854  to 
1880.  In  July,  1883,  he  was  appointed  U.S.  consul 
to  Stettin,  Germany,  and  held  this  position  until  Jan. 
21,  1885.  Dr.  Kiefer  made  several  valuable  consular 
reports  to  the  U.S.  state  department,  including  papers 
upon  the  beet  sugar  industry;  the  "Extension  of 
European  Trade  in  the  Orient  ";   "  American  Trade 


with  Stettin";  "How  Germany  is  Governed,"  and 
"  Labor  in  Europe."  He  has  contributed  many  ar- 
ticles to  medical  publications.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Michigan  Iklutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  from  1883 
to  1893,  and  vice-president  of  the  Wayne  County- 
Savings  Bank,  Detroit,  in  1871-^3.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society;  American. 
Medical  Association;  American  Aciidemy  of  Medi- 
cine; American  Actidemy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  the  American  Historical  Association. 
Dr.  Kiefer  was  married  in  Detroit,  July  21,  1850,  to 
Frauciska  Kehle,daughter  of  Johannes  and  Calharina. 
Kehle,  of  Bonudorf,  Baden,  Germany.  They  have 
five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

SCOTT,  Emily  Maria  (Spafard),  artist,  was 
born  at  Springwater,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  37, 
1833,  daughter  of  Thomas  L.  and  Elmira  (Baldwin) 
Spafard.  Her  father  (1797-1888),  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war,  was  a  lumber  merchant.  The  daughter 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Springwater, 
and  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  she  studied  for 
two  years.  In  1871  she  went  to  New  York  city  to 
study  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  later 
entered  tlie  Art  Students'  League.  In  1873  she  went 
to  Europe,  spending  two  years  in  study  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Italy  and  other  countries.  Since 
1876  she  has  made  her  home  in  New  York  city,  al- 
though she  has  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Europe  since 
her  first  visit.  Some  of  her  most  important  works 
are;  A  large  still  life  picture, 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  Paris 
(1889);  "Yellow  Roses,"  which 
won  a  medal  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  "Pink  Roses, "with  which 
she  won  a  medal  at  the  Chicago 
exhibition  (1893).  Four  of  her 
paintings  were  sent  to  the  Pan 
American  exhibition,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1901,  by  special  request. 
Roses  have  been  Mrs.  Scott's 
favorite  stud}',  and  she  paints 
them  witli  a  tenderness  and 
sentiment  rarely  seen  in  flower 
pictures,  throwing  on  the  can- 
vas a  lifelike  reproduction  that 
is  difficult  of  de.?cription.  She 
is  a  woman  of  broad  develop- 
ment, beloved  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends;  her  opinions  on  art 
and  on  topics  other  than  tlxise 
connected  with  her  profession 
are  original  and  stimulating,  and  for  this  reason  she 
is  often  called  upon  to  read  papers  before  women's 
clubs  throughout  the  country.  Her  studio  in  New 
York  (filled  with  trophies  from  many  countries)  has 
become  the  rendezvous  of  literary  men  and  women 
as  well  as  arlists.  She  was  married  at  Aon  Arbor, 
Mich.,  JIarch  1,  1853,  to  Charles  Scott,  an  attorney 
of  Lyons,  la.,  who  died  Jlay  2,  1863.  Mrs.  Scott 
spends  her  summers  at  her  beaiuiful  country  home 
at  Quaker  Hill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLEDSOE,  Jesse,  senator,  was  bom  in  Cul- 
peper  county,  Va.,  April  6,  1776.  In  spite  of  delicate 
health  and  weakness  of  thee  yes,  he  succeeded,  by 
the  most  persevering  industry,  in  acquiring  a  good 
education,  and  in  time  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  West.  Having  emigrated  to 
Kentucky,  he  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1808  was  secretary  of  state  under 
Gov.  Charles  Scott.  In  1812  lie  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  serving  until  1815.  He 
served  as  state  senator  from  1817  to  1830  and  iu 
1823  was  appointed  circuit  judge  in  the  Lexington 
district,  making  his  home  in  Ijcxington,  where  lie 
w.as  elected  profes.sor  of  law  in  the  Transylvania 
University  the  same  year.    He  retired  to  the  practice 
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of  his  profession  and  in  1833  removed  to  Mississippi, 
two  years  later  goiu^  to  Texas,  wliere  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  collecting  historical  material  at  the  time  of 
iis  death.  This  occurred  near  Nacogdoches,  June 
20  or  30,  1837. 

VOCKE,  William,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Miu- 
den,  Westphalia,  Germany,  April  4,  1839,  son  of 
WiUielra  and  Charlotte  Vocke.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  uncle  in  the  mercantile  trade  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  studied  Latin  and  French. 
In  1856  he  came  to  America,  and  made  his  way  to 
Chicago,  where  he  found  employment  in  various 
minor  positions.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  and  was  present  in  every  en- 
gagement of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  ranking 
as-captain  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Returning  to  Chi- 
cago, he  became  city  editor  of  the  "  Staats  Zeitunir." 
and  finally  an  editorial  writer.  He  was  admitted  to 
tlie  bar  in  1867,  and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  slate 
legislature.  At  the  e.xtra  session  held  shortly  after 
the  great  fire  of  1871  Mr.  Vocke  was  instrumental 
in  framing  what  is  knownasthe  "burnt  record  act." 
Among  other  measures,  he  also  framed  a  life  insur- 
ance bill,  which  was  endoreed  bj"^  the  Chicago  ' '  Trib- 
une" as  "the  soundest  and  most  judicious  measure 
ever  proposed  to  a  legislative  body  on  that  subject." 
In  1873  yiv.  Vocke  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Gen.  Joseph  B.  Leake,  which 
continued  until  the  latter  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district-attorney 
in  1879.  In  1877-80  Jlr.  Vocke 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
board  of  education.  Fora  num- 
ber of  years  past  he  has  been 
attorney  for  the  imperial  Ger- 
man consulate  at  Chicago,  and 
lias  also  held  the  presidency  of 
t  he  German  Society  for  the  Aid 
(if  Emigrants.  As  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Vocke  has  risen  to  emi- 
nence. His  clientage  has  alwa3'S 
been  extensive,  and  the  legal 
interests  intrusted  to  his  care 
li.ive  been  important.  In  1868 
lie  published  a  translation  of 
thel.yrics  of  Julius  Rodenberg. 
He  has  also  written  a  number 
of  tracts  on  social,  political  and 
iuternational  topics,  and  is  the 
autlior  of  "  Haudbuch  der 
Rechtspflege  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amor- 
ika,"  written  in  German,  and  published  at  Cologne  in 
1890.  !Mr.  Vocke  was  uiarried,  in  1867,  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Leopold  Wahl.    They  have  si.v  children. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Loring,  chemist  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in  Boston,  ilass.,  April  4,  1847,  sou 
of  Patrick  Trac}"  and  Susan  Mary  (Loring)  Jackson. 
His  father's  fatlier,  of  the  same  name,  was  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  towu  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  C.  G.  Loring, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston."  He  attended  Sulli- 
van's and  Diswell's  private  .schools,  in  his  native 
city  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1867.  Immediately  after  he  was  appointed  lecture 
assistant  in  chemistry,  and  in  1871  he  became  assist- 
ant professor.  He  went  abroad  in  1873,  and  studied 
chemistry  for  two  years  at  Heidelberg  under  Bun- 
sen  and  at  Berlin  under  Hofniann;  resumed  his 
duties  at  Harvard  in  187."),  and  was  made  full  pro- 
fessor in  1881,  and  in  1894  Erving  professor.  Since 
1874  Prof.  Jackson  has  publislied  annually  one  or 
more  papers,  chiefly  on  organic  chemistry,  in  the 
"Proceedings"  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  in  "  Remsen's  American  Chemical  Journal."  He 
has  rivalled  the  leading  scientists  of  his  time  in  the 
];ir<'c  number  of  minor  discoveries,  though  impor- 
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taut,  whicli  he  has  made  in  chemistry.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Substituted  Ben- 
zyl Compounds,"  including  a  sj'nthesis  of  "Anthra- 
cene" (18  );  a  series  of  papers  on  the  "Substances 
Contained  in  Turmeric"  (18  );  a  series  on  "The 
Action  of  Reagents  on  Nitrobenzols  Containing 
Halogens"  (18  );  a  series  on  the  "Colored  Com- 
pounds Formed  bySodic  Alcoholates  and  Nitroben- 
zols" (18  );  as  well  as  papers  on  the  "Derivatives 
of  Oitlioquinoue"  (18  );  "Sodic  Ziucate"  (18  ); 
"Benzol-tri-sulphuric  Acid"  (18  );  "Quinone,"  in 
eluding  tlie  discovery  of  hemiacetals,  and  various 
other  subjecls  pertaiuing  to  his  profession.  Prof. 
Jackson  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  theXatioiial  Academj-  of  Science 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scieuce. 

KELLY,  Robert  Morrow,  lawyer  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  at  Paris,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  22, 
1830,  the  son  of  Thomas  Owings  and  Cordelia 
(Morrow)  Kelly.  His  grandfather,  William  Kelly, 
was  an  Irishman  who  came  to  the  L'nited  States  just 
after  the  revolutionary  war,  and  after  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Philadelpliiaand  Baltimore  settled  at  Paris, 
K}^,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  and 
banking.  Mr.  Kelly  waseducated  in  private  schools 
and  prepare<l  to  enter  Yale,  but  did  not  do  so.  He 
spent  two  years  in  the  employ  of  railroad  surveyiug 
parties  and  taught  school  for  several  years.  Mean- 
while he  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860.  He  took  charge  of  the  law  office  of  his  uncle, 
Hon.  Garrett  Davis,  at  C'3'nthiana,  Ky.,  but  the  civil 
war  was  imminent,  and  he  devoted  that  fall  and 
spring  to  drilling  and  military  matters.  In  the  civil 
war  he  took  part  in  the  Mill  springs  campaign  and 
the  other  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  of 
the  Cumberland.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Mission- 
ary ridge,  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville  and 
in  Wilson's  cavahy  raid  through  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  He  was  successively  promoted  major, 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  commanding  his  regi- 
ment during  and  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
Retnruing  to  Paris,  Ky.,  in  1865,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  The  next  year  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Union  men  for  county  attorney,  but  before 
the  election  was  appointed  internal  revenue  col- 
lector for  the  7th  district  of  Kentucky,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lexington.  He  resigned  that  position 
early  in  1870,  to  take  charge  as  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville "Daily  Commercial,"  just  established,  which 
position  he  held,  except  for  a  brief  interval,  until  1897. 
Col.  Kelly  was  appointed  |ieiisiou  agent  in  Kentucky 
in  1873,  and  held  the  place  until  be  resigned  in 
the  spring  of  1880.  lu  anticipation  of  the  coming 
of  the  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  to  Louisville  in  189.5,  he  was  ele-jted  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Kentucky.  After  1897 
he  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
"Critic,"  but  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Commer- 
cial." Ou  June  27,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Harriett 
Holley,daugliterof  E.  N.AVarfield,  of  Lexington, Ky. 

WORVELL,  John,  senator,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1790.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade, 
and  for  a  lime  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  afterward  removed  to  Michigan,  and 
became  identified  with  the  early  history  of  that  .state. 
He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Jackson  postmaster  of 
Detroit  in  1828,  holding  the  office  for  two  years; 
was  subsequently  U.  S.  district-attorney,  and  on  the 
admission  of  Michigan  into  the  L'nion  waselccted,  as 
a  Democrat,  one  of  the  senators  in  congress  from  the 
new  slate,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1835tol841. 
He  died  of  apoplexy^,  April  U,  1850.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  left  seven  sons,  six  of  whom 
served  in  the  Federal  armj'  during  the  civil  war. 
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WINTERS,  "William  Huffman,  librarian, 
■was  born  at  Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  16,  1848,  son  of  David 
and  Mary  A.  Winters.  He  was  educated  in  tlie 
public  schools,  and  at  tlie  central  high  school  of  that 
city,  and  was  graduated  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, O.,  in  1863,  with  Calvin  S.  Brice and  others  who 
became  eminent.  In  1868  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  Harvard  University,  after  a  course  in 
the  Law  School,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  entered 
the  office  of  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  in  New  York 
city.  He  became  librarian  of  the  New  York  Law 
Institute  in  1872,  and  still  holds  the  position.  He 
is  the  author  of  "History  of  the  American  States 
Legislation";  "Bibliography  of  Trusts  Combina- 
tions"; "Laws  of  Burial";  " Law  Literature  Relat- 
ing to  Theatres,  Clubs,  etc.,"  and  the  "History  of 
the  Xew  York  Law  Institute"  in  the  "  Bench  and 
Bar  of  New  York"  (1897),  besides  contributions 
to  the  Albany  'Law  Journal,"  "American  Law 
Review,"  "Corporation  Law  Journal"  and  other 
periodicals.  Tlie  New  York  Law  Institute  library, 
which  was  organized  in  1828  by  Chancellor  James 
Kent,  numbers  over  51,000  volumes.and  now  ranks  as 
the  very  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  located  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  floors  of  the  post-office  buildiog.  Its  col- 
lections are  practically  complete  in  American  and 
foreign  reports,  law  periodicals,  digests,  trials  and 
treatises,  codes  and  statutes,  and  among  its  unique 
treasures,  secured  through  gifts  by  Sir.  Winters, 
are  the  cases  and  opinions  of  Charles  O'Conor;  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  "Law  Record"  1795-1804;  Wash- 
ington's copy  of  the  "  Code  de  Louis  XIII.";  the  old 
book  of  "  Precedents,"  from  which  the  prelude  and 
profession  of  faith  in  Shakespeare's  will  was  taken; 
the  David  Dudley  Field  copies  of  rare  Codes  and  In- 
ternational Law  societies'  publications,  and  the  Brad- 
ford edition  of  New  Jersey  laws,  published  in  1709. 
The  presidents  of  the  New  York  Law  Institute  have 
been:  James  Kent,  John  Anthon,  James  T.  Brady, 
Charles  O'Conor,  Charles  Tracy,  Stephen  P.  Nash, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Wheeler  H.  Peckhamand  Edward 
Patterson. 

APPLETON,  James,  father  of  prohibition,  was 
born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  ,Feb.  14, 1 786.  His  earliest  Amer- 
ican ancestor  was  Samuel 
Appleton,  an  Englisbmau, 
who  settled  at  Ipswich  in 
1635.  and  who  is  the  pro- 
genitor of  all  of  that  name 
in  .New  England.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  unusual 
talent  for  oratory,  which 
was  the  means  of  his  election 
to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  colonel 
of  the  militia  of  his  native 
state,  and  was  made  briga- 
dier-general upon  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812.  He  re- 
moved from  Marblehead  to 
Portland,  in  1838,  where  his 
public  services  procured  for 
him  an  election  to  the  leg- 
islature of  Maine  in  1836.  He 
was  .several  times  a  candidate 
for  governor  in  the  old  Liber- 
ty party.  Becoming  interested  in  tlie  subject  of  prohi 
bition.hemade  speeches  throughout  the  state,audcon- 
tributed  articles  to  the  publications  of  the  day  upon 
total  abstinence  and  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  He  was  the  first  to  advance  the  principle  of 
statutory  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquors,  first  by  petition  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1831,  and  afterwards,  in  1837,  by  a  re- 
port to  the  Maine  legislature,  of  which  he  was  then 
a  member.  His  report  made  a  profound  impression 
throuehout  the  state,and  culrainat«d  in  the  enactment 
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of  the  Maine  liquor  law.     He  returned  to  his  native 
town,  and  died  there  Aug.  25,  1862. 

APPLETON,  Daniel  Fuller,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1826,  son  of 
Gen.  James  and  Sarah  (Fuller)  Appleton.  His  first 
American  ancestor  was  Samuel  Appleton,  the  an- 
cestor of  all  of  the  name  in  New  England.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland,  and  was 
trained  in  the  watch-niakiug 
business  by  a  brother.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
went  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  entered  the  employ 
of  Royal  E.  Bobbins,  an  im- 
porter of  watches,  and  after 
a  few  years  a  partnership 
was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Robbius  &  Appleton.  In 
1857  the  firm  became  the 
owners  of  the  then  new 
and  small  watch  works  at 
Waltham,  Ma.ss.,  and  soon 
after  organized  and  estab- 
lished the  American  Wal- 
tham Watch  Co.,  which  busi- 
ness they  ha  veconductedcon- 
tinuously  ever  since.  The  manufactory  covers  several 
acres  on  the  Charles  river,  Waltham;  employs  2,500 
hands,  and  during  the  year  1900  manufactured 2, 300 
watches  every  business  day.  To  the  advancement  and 
success  of  tliis  business  Mr.  Appleton  has  given  his 
constantattention,  having  continued  in  active  business 
with  Mr.  Bobbins  and  bis  younger  brother,  Henry  A. 
Robbins,  for  fifty-three  years.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Appleton  was  content  to  begin  and  continue  in 
the  business  of  a  watchmaker,  and  that  he  sought  to 
develop  it  until  his  firm  and  the  company  which 
they  managed  became  one  of  the  greatest  watch- 
makers in  the  world.  Mr.  Appleton,  though  he  never 
sought  office,  has  been  at  times  active  in  the  councils 
of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he  came  by  evo- 
lution from  the  old  Liberty  party.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  national  convention  of  that  party,  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1858,  when  Gen  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  and  has  ever  since 
given  his  active  and  earnest  support  to  the  party. 
He  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Century,  ^letropolitan, 
Grolier  and  other  club  organizations,  and  served  as 
president  of  the  New  England  Society  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1878-79.  Mr.  Appleton  was  twice 
married:  first,  in  1853,  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Nicholas  P.  Randall,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and,  second, 
in  1889,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  P.  Cowles, 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  has  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters; Francis  Randall,  Randolph  Jlorgan  and  James 
Waldingfield Appleton;  Mi-s. Gerald  Livingston Hoyt, 
of  New  York  city,  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Tuckerman  of 
Boston. 

OAIiHOUN,  William  Barron,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1796. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1814,  and  chose 
the  legal  profession,  in  which  his  talents  and  worth 
soon  won  for  him  an  enviable  position.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  fi-om  1825  to  1835,  and 
was  speaker  for  the  last  two  s-^ears.  In  1835-43  he 
was  a  representative  in  congress  from  his  native 
state;  was  president  of  the  state  senate  in  1846;  sec- 
retary of  state  in  1848;  bank  commissioner  in  1853; 
presidential  elector  in  1844,  and  mayor  of  Spring- 
field in  1859.  In  1871  he  again  served  in  the  state 
legislature.  For  many  years  he  was  an  occasional 
editorial  writer  for  the  Springfield  "Republican," 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  columns.  In  1858 
Amherst  gave  him  the  decree  of  LL.D.  He  died 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov." 8. 1865. 
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BAHNSON,GeorgeFrederic,Moravianbishop, 
was  born  at  Christiansfeld,  Schleswig,  Deumark, 
Sept.  16,  1805,  and  was  educated  at  Nisky  and  Gra- 
denfeld.  He  was  sent  to  Pennsylvania  in  1829,  and 
taught  at  Nazareth  Hall  until  1834.  He  was  pastor 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Salem,  N.  C,  and  elsewhere,  and 
in  1860  was  made  a  bishop,  with  charge  of  the  south- 
ern district.  He  died  at  Salem,  N.  C. ,  Sept.  11,  1869. 
ELLIS,  Ezekiel  John,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Covington,  La.,  Oct.  15,  1840,  son  of 
Ezekiel  Parker  and  Tabitha  Emily  (Warner)  Ellis. 
His  father,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Virginia  family, 
though  a  native  of  Georgia  and  long  a  resident  of 
Louisiana.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was  a  de- 
scendant of  several  prominent  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary families,  her  father,  Thomas  C.  Warner, 
being  colonel  of  militia  under  Gen.  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans,  and  for  many  years  a  probate  judge  in  South 
Carolina.  Ezekiel  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  at  an  academy  in  Clinton,  La.,  and  at  Cen- 
tenary College,  Jackson,  La.  He  studied  law  in 
his  father's  office  and  at  the  University  of  Louisiana 
(now  Tulane),  receiving  the  degree  of  B.L.  in  1861. 
Becoming  a  lieutenant  in  the  16th  Louisiana  infan- 
try, he  served  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  promoted 
captain,  later  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Perryville, 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga  and  Jlissionary  ridge; 
was  captured  in  the  last  named  engage- 
ment; he  was  held  and  remained  a  pris- 
oner until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  his 
return  home  he  began  law  practice  with 
his  father;  later  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  brother,  T.  C.  W.  Ellis,  and  in 
1869  removed  to  New  Orleans. '  In  1868 
he  was  an  alternate  elector  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Seymour  and  Blair.  In 
November,  1874,  he  was  elected  to  the 
44th  congress,  serving,  by  re-election, 
until  March,  1885,  when  he  resigned, 
taking  up  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  chair- 
man on  the  committee  of  the  Mississippi 
levees,  and  was  a  member  of  those 
on  appropriations,  Indian  affairs,  elec- 
tions and  privileges.  He  made  notable 
speeches  on  the  levee  system,  Indian 
affairs,  the  negro  question,  the  national 
quarantine  and  health  bill,  and  on  vari- 
ous .subjects  relating  to  fortifications,  torpedoes  and 
heavy  ordnance.  In  1880  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  conducting  the  nomination  of  Gen.  W. 
S.  Hancock,  and  in  the  succeeding  campaign  ad- 
dressed many  audiences  in  northern  and  western 
cities.  Although  an  active  Democrat,  he  was  in  no 
sense  a  partisan.  On  June  29,  1869,  he  was  married 
to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Henry  Chamberlain,  of 
Natchez,  Miss.,  and  a  great-granddaughter  of 
Thomas  McKean,  of  Delaware,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Lilian,  wife  of  John  L.  Emerson,  of  Titns- 
villel  Pa.,  and  two  sons',  Thomas  Stephen  and  Harry 
Eugene,  both  lawyers  of  New  Orleans,  the  former 
a  captain  of  infantry  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Mr. 
Ellis  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  25,  1889. 

WOLLENWEBEB,  Ludwig  August,  jour- 
nalist and  author,  was  born  at  Ixheim,  near 
Zweibrucken,  Rheinpfalz,  Germany,  Dec.  5,  1807. 
Bereft  of  his  parents  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  hopes  of  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation, and  became  a  printer.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  he  traveled  through 
Germany  as  a  journeyman  worker,  and  in  1832  ar- 
rived at'Wirth  in  Hamburg,  where  lie  obtained  em- 
ployment on  the  ' '  Deutsche  Tribttne. "  This  journal, 
however,  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  German 
Diet,  and  WoUenweber,  having  became  implicated 


in  the  radical  anti-government  movement,  left  Ger- 
many in  order  to  escape  persecution,  and  went  first 
to  France,  tlien  to  Rotterdam,  Holland,  whence  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  He  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  being  unable  to  secure  employment 
here  began  traveling  through  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  foot.  After  many  adventures  he  returned 
to  Philadelpliia  and  obtained  work  on  WesselhSfft's 
journal  "Die  Schuellpost."  Soon  he  established  a 
journal  of  his  own,  "  Der  Freimiithige."  This  was 
after  a  short  time  discontinued,  aud  WoUenweber 
acquired  the  Philadelphia  "  Demokrat,"  wliicli  was 
founded  in  1838,  as  a  weekly.  Later  it  appeared 
twice  a  week,  and  at  last  became  a  daily  journal. 
In  1853  he  sold  the  Philadelphia  "  Denioki-at "  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Hoffmann,  aud  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  business,  but  soon  retired,  and  settled  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.  From  Lebanon  he  removed  to  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  engaged 
in  literary  occupations.  WoUenweber  was  one  of 
the  first  to  write  in  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  —  a  German  dialect.  His  works  occupy 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  life,  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  early  German  colonists.  The  more  im- 
portant of  them  are:  "Gila,  das  Indianermiidchen 
Oder  die  wiedergefundeueu  deutsclien  Kinder  imter 
den  Indianern,"'  and>  "Freudeu  imd  Leiden  in 
Amerika,  oder  die  Lateiner  am  Schuylkill  Canal," 
both  plays;  "Gemalde  aus  dem  Pennsj'lvanischen 
Volksleben";  "General  Peter  Mtihlenberg,"  a  tale 
of  tlie  revolutionary  war;  "  Sprache,  Sitten  und 
Gebriluche  der  DeutchPeunsylvanier";  "Aus 
Berks  Count3'  scUwerster  Zeit,''  a  tale  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Berks  county:  "Die  drei  graber  anf  dem 
Riethen  Kirchhof  ";  "Die  erste  Milhle  am  Milhl- 
bach,"  etc.  Ludwig  Augu.st  WoUenweber  died  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  in  1888. 

JACOBS,  Michael,  clergyman  and  educator, 
was  born  near  Waynesboro,  Franklin  co. ,  Pa.,  Jan. 
18,  1808,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna  Slaria  (Miller) 
Jacobs.  His  grandfather,  Martin  Jacob  (spelled 
without  the  "s"),  emigrated  from  Preursdorf,  Al- 
sace, in  1753,  settling  first  in  Frederick  county,  Md., 
but  in  1761  removing  to  Washington  county,  near 
Jacob's. church,  so  named  from  his  gift  of  a  tract 
of  land  for  a  church  aud  school.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Miller,  of  Washing- 
ton township,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.  (b.  1725;  d.  1817), 
and  of  Elizabeth  Heilman,  of  Heilmansdale,  Leba- 
non co._.  Pa.  (b.  1742;  d.  1817),  daughter  of  John 
Adam  tleilman  (b.  1715;  d.  1770).  "The  latter,  a, 
native  of  Zuzenhausen,  in  the  Palatinate,  Germany, 
emigrated  to  America,  settling  at  North  Annville, 
Lebanon  co..  Pa.,  in  1738.  Jlichael  Jacobs  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1828,  and  after  teaching  for  a  few  months  in  an 
academy  at  Belair,  Md.,  became,  in  April  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences  in  the  Gettysburg  Gymnasium.  When  the 
latter  institution  was  incoqjorated  as  Pennsylvania 
College,  in  1832,  he  became  a  full  professor,  con- 
tinuiug  in  that  capacity  for  thirtj--four  years,  and 
was  then,  in  1866,  made  professor  emeritus.  He 
also  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1832,  was 
president  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  synod  for  several 
years,  and  in  1858  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
both  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield  O.,  and  his 
alma  mater.  About  1845  he  invented  the  process 
of  canning  fruit  which  is  now  in  universal  use.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  his  most  important 
scientific  work  being  in  the  department  of  meteorol- 
ogy, and  left  a  number  of  "  Lectures  on  Meteorol- 
ogy," containing  the  results  of  his  personal  observa- 
tions. Besides  contributing  to  the  "United  States 
Service  Magazine"  and  the  "Evangelical  Review," 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  "Literary  Record"  and  the 
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author  of  "The  Rebel  Invasion  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  "  (1863). 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  publications  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the 
Smitlisonian  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  married,  May  3,1833,  to  Julianna  M.,  daughterof 
Jacob  Evster,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  a  general  of 
the  U.  S.  army.  Their  son.  Rev.  Henry  Eyster 
Jacobs,  D.  D.,  is  a  well-known  educator  and  author. 
Dr.  Jacobs  died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  23,  1871. 

JACOBS,  Henry  Eyster,  clergyman,  author 
and  educator,  was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov. 
10,  1844,  son  of  jNIichael  and  Julianna  lilatilda 
(Eyster)  Jacobs.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Jacob 
Eyster,  was  a  state  senator,  and  a  brigadier-general 
of  Pennsylvania  militia,  serving  in  the  defense  of 
Baltimore  during  the  war  of  1812;  while  his  great- 
grandfather, George  Eyster,  was  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  and  oue  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  prison-ship  Jersey.  His  ma- 
ternal ancestor  in  the  seventh  generation  emigrated 
from  Wurtemburg  in  1718.  Henry  E.  Jacobs  was 
graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  in  1862,  and  continued  his  theological  studies 
at  the  Lutheran  Seminary;  after  wliicli  he  taught 
in  the  former  during  1864-67.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1866;  served  as  home  missionary  iu  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  (1867-68),aud  inthe  latteryearwasordained 
to  the  rainistrv.  During  1868-70  lie  was  principal  of 
Thiel  Hall.  Phillipsburgh  (now  Thiel  College  at 
Greenville)  Pa.,  and  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church 
there.  He  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania  College, 
where  he  filled  the  chair  of  Latin  (1870-80),  of 
ancient  languages  (1880-81).  and  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  (1881-83).  Since  1883  he  has 
been  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  the 
Lutheran  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1893.  He 
was  the  projector  of  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  Lutherans 
which  met  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  27,  1898,  presided  at  the 
opening  session,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared the  ' '  Common  Order  of 
Service,"  adopted  b}'  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutherans.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Lu- 
theran diet,  English  recording 
secretary  of  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Lutheran  church 
(1879-81),  itscorresponding  sec- 
retary (1889-99);  was  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  American  Societ}' 
of  Church  History  (1894-90), 
and  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  PennsylvaniaBibleSociety, 
and  a  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1877,  and  that  of  LL.D.  iu  1891,  by  Thiel 
College.  He  is  the  author  of  "A  Question  of 
Latintty"  (1878);  "Companion  to  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord "  (1883);  "The  Lutheran  Movement  in  Eng- 
land" (1890),  "Oversight  in  the  Lutheran  Church" 
(1893);  "The  Female  Diaconate"  (1892);  "History 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America"  (1893); 
"Elements  of  Religion  "  (1894);  "Commentary  on 
Romans"  (1896):  " Commentary  on  I.  Corinthians" 
(1897);  "Life  of  Martin  Luther"  (1898),  and  "Ger- 
man Emigration  to  Pennsylvania,  1709-40  "  (1899). 
With  Rev.  G.  F.  Spieker,  D.D.,  he  translated 
"Hutter's  Compend  of  Lutheran  Theology  "  (1868), 
and  with  Rev.  C.  A.  Hay,  D.D.,  "Schmid's  Doc- 
trinal Theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church"  (1875); 
translated  and  edited  the  "Book  of  Concord;  or, 
Symbolical   Standards  of    the  Lutheran   Church" 


(1883);  edited  the  American  edition  of  Meyer's  com- 
mentaries on  Galatians  and  Ephesians  (1885);  trans- 
lated and  edited  Duesterdieck's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Revelation  of  St.  Joha"  (1887);  edited  "Taveruer's 
Augsburg  Confession  "(1888),  and  a  "Lutheran  Cy- 
clopsadia  "  (1899).  He  has  contributed  to  theological 
periodicals  and  cyclopaedias  of  religious  knowledge; 
was  associate  editor  of  "Johnson's  Cyclopedia," 
editor  of  the  ' '  Lutheran  Commentary  "  and  of  the 
' '  Lutheran  Church  Review. "  He  delivered  lectures 
in  course  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  New 
York,  during  1895,  on  "Christian  Worship,"  which 
were  published  the  year  following.  Dr.  Jacobs 
was  married,  July  3,  1872,  to  Laura  Hewes,  daugh- 
ter of  George  F.  Downing,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  a 
descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  of  Thomas  Down- 
ing, after  whom  Downingtown,  Pa.,  was  named. 
They  have  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

GtriTMAN,  Frederick  Henry,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Westphalia,  Aug.  7,  1760,  on  an  island 
in  the  Rhine,  afterwards  destroyed  by  a  tiood.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle,  was  tutor 
for  a  time  to  the  young  princes  of  Waldeck,  tc- 
ceived  Lutheran  orders  at  Amsterdam  in  1781,  and 
became  pastor  at  Cura^oa  in  the  Carribcan  sea. 
Driven  thence  by  a  revolution  in  1795,  he  took  ship 
for  New  York,  meaning  to  return  to  Holland,  but 
was  persuaded  to  stay  iu  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  dearth  of  Lutheran  ministers.  After 
two  years  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y. ,  he  took  charge  of 
St.  Peter's,  on  the  old  Albany  post-road,  between 
Rhiuebeck  and  Red  Hook,  the  mother  church  of 
that  region.  Here  he  remained  through  life,  for 
mauj'  j'ears  ministering  also  to  congregations  in  the 
adjoining  villages  and  outlying  country.  A  man  of 
commanding  character  and  presence,  of  fine  powers 
and  strong  will,  he  was  the  master  spirit  of  his  de- 
nomination in  the  state.  He  was  long  president  of  the 
New  York  s3'nod,  chief  compiler  of  its  hymn  book  in 
1814,  and  president  of  the  trustees  of  Hartwick 
Seminarj'  from  its  incorporation  in  1816.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1814. 
Dr. Quitman  published  a  "Treatise  on  Magic,"  (1810); 
a  "Cathechism"  (1814),  and  "  Sermons  on  the  Refor- 
mation "  (1817).  He  held  the  rationalistic  views  prev- 
alent in  Germany  in  liis  earlier  days;  when  other 
doctrines  came  in,  he  was  frankly  in  collision  with 
them.  At  a  certain  ordination,  after  the  candidate  (as 
was  then  the  custom)  had  preached  the  sermon,  the 
president  of  the  synod  arose  and  prayed  thus;  "O 
Lord,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  no  such  being 
as  this  young  man  has  just  been  telling  us."  He 
was  disabled"  iu  1828,  and  died  near  Rhiuebeck, 
N.  Y.,  June  26,  1832.  John  Anthony  Quitman,  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  was  his  son. 

McCRADY,  John,  soldier  and  educator,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  15,  1881,  eldest  son 
of  Edward  and  Louisa  Rebecca  (Lane)  McCrady. 
He  was  graduated  at  Charleston  College  iu  1850, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  under  liis  'father,  but 
was  diverted  to  the  study  of  zoology  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Ravenel.  Afterward  he  studied  under  Agassiz, 
with  whom  he  spent  three  summers  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  when  he  returned,  in  1854,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  American  naturalists  who  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  by  that  scientist.  In  1856  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Charles- 
ton College,  but  continued  his  scientific  researches. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Elliott 
Society;  on  its  establishment  being  oue  of  its  curators. 
In  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  as  an  engineer  and 
built  the  battery  at  Cumming's  point,  Morris  island, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  around 
Savannah.  After  the  war  he  was  re-elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Charleston  College  and 
filled  that  chair  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed 
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assistant  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  at  Harvard,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  zoology  upon  his  death.  In 
1877  he  became  professor  of  biology  and  the  relation 
of  science  and  religion  ia  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  that  institution.  Here  lie  applied 
himself  to  the  perfecting  of  what  he  considered  his 
life's  task  and  the  crown  of  his  labors,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  results  of 
science  and  of  revealed  religion.  During  the  winter 
of  1879-80  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  these  he  outlined  his  philo- 
sophical system,  and  one  who  heard  him  declared: 
"I  lis  genius  came  nearer  to  inspiration  than  any- 
thing I  had  ever  heard  before  or  read."  He  was 
held  in  tlie  highest  honor  by  his  fellow  professors  in 
the  various  institutions  he  served,  and  was  regarded 
with  deep  affection  by  his  pupils.  Prof.  McCrady 
Wiis  married,  Sept.  1,  1859,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Paul  Uismukes,  of  Tennessee,  and  had  one  son. 
Rev.  Edward  McCrady,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Abbeville,  S.  C,  and  four  daughters.  He  died  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  16,  1881. 

McCBADY,  Edward,  lawj-^er,  soldier  and 
author,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  8,  1833, 
second  son  of  Edward  and  Louisa  Rebecca  (Lane) 
McCrady.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
Charleston  in  1853,  studied  law  in  his  father's  office, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855, 
and  meanwhile  had  taken  up 
the  study  of  military  science. 
In  185-1  he  was  elected  major  of 
a  battalion  of  rifles,  and  in  the 
following  year  contributed  to 
the  press  articles  on  the  neces- 
sity of  reforming  the  militia 
system  of  the  state,  which  led 
(1859)  to  his  appointment  by 
the  legislature  on  a  commission 
upon  that  system.  In  the  civil 
war  he  ioined"the  1st  regiment. 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  un- 
der Gen.  JIaxcy  Gregg;  on 
Dec.  14th  was  promoted  major, 
and  on  June  27,  1862,  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel. 
He  commanded  his  regiment 
at  Cedar  run,  at  second  Manas- 
sas, where  he  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  at  Fredericksburg.  On  Jan.  27,  1863, 
while  in  camp,  hewas  permanently  injured  by  a  falling 
tree,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  camp  of  instruc- 
tion'at  ]S[adison,  Fla.  He  practiced  law  in  Charleston 
wilii  his  father  from  October,  1865,  until  the  latter's 
death,  in  1892,  when  the  present  firm  of  McCrady  & 
Bacot'  wa.s  formed,  the  other  parties  being  Col.  Mc- 
Crady's  brother,  Louis  de  B. ,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Tlionias  W.  Bacot.  In  1880-90  he  served  in  the  state 
Icislature;  was  influential  in  the  passage  of  the  law 
prohibiting  duelling;  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
eio-ht  box^  law,  requiring  an  educational  test  of 
voters,  the  first  attempt  at  ballot  reform  in  the 
South,'  and  the  first  application  in  this  country  of  the 
principle  of  the  Australian  ballot  system;  he  also  in- 
troduced and  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
indorsing  civil  service  reform.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  privileges,  elections;  those  on 
railroads  and  judiciary.  Appointed  in  1882  major- 
general  of  the  state  forces,  he  had  much  to  do  with 
bringing  the  militia  of  the  coast  region  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency.  Gen.  McCrady  is  a  voluminous  writer 
on  legal,  political  and  historical  matters,  his  most 
important  work  being  a  "  History  of  South  Carolina, " 
which  corrected  the  errors  of  former  authorities. 
He  is  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society;  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  of  Camp  Sumter  of  the  United  Con- 
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federate  Veterans,  and  trusteee  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Charleston.  He  was  married,  in  1863,  to  Mary- 
Fraser,  daughter  of  Maj.  Allen  J.  Davie,  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  and  granddaughter  of  Gen.  William  R. 
Davie. 

HARPER,  William,  jurist,  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Antigua,  Jan.  17,  1790.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  missionary,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  English 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  to  the  island  of  Antigua, 
and  who  afterwards  settled  with  his  family  in  the 
United  States.  William  attended  school  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  in  1805  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
Columbia,  S.  C.  He  was  graduated  at  South  Caro- 
lina College  in  1808,  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811,  and  practiced  as  a 
lawyer  in  Columbia,  until  1818.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  South 
Carolina  College.  In  1818  Mr.  Harper  removed  to 
Missouri  territory,  where  he  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor in  1819,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention  in  1831.  In  1823  he  returned  to 
Columbia.  He  was  supreme  court  reporter  of  the 
state  during  1823-25,  and  filled  a  vactmcy  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  from  March  28th  to  Dec.  7,  1826,  which  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  Gaillard,  During  the 
years  1827-28  he  practiced  law  in  Charleston,  b.  C, 
and  was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature  and 
speaker  of  that  body  in  1828.  He  served  as  chancellor 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  from  1828  to  1830, 
and  again  from  1835  to  1847;  was  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  1830-35;  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  nullification  ordinance  in 
1832,  and  a  member  of  tliat  which  met  to  rescind 
the  same  in  1833.  His  publications  consist  of  an 
article  on  colonization  in  the  "Southern  Review"; 
a  speech  in  congress  on  the  "  Panama  Mission  ";  a 
"Eulogy  on  Chancellor  de  Saussure,"  and  several 
speeches  on  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  of  which  he 
was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  advocate.  He  died 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  Oct.  10,  1847. 

SCITCHELiL,  ■William,  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1791.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was 
preparing  for  Harvard  College  when  the  war  of  1812 
broke  out,  and  his  plans  being  thereby  disarranged, 
turned  to  teaching,  which  he  followed  for  several 
years.  His  leisure  hours  were  given  to  astronomical 
observations,  with  a  rude  telescope  made  byaclock- 
maker.  Later  he  obtained  the  position  of  cashier  of 
the  Nantucket  Pacific  Bank,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  procure  adequate  instruments.  He  made  syste- 
matic determinations  in  connection  with  the  U.  S. 
coast  survey,  and  was  for  some  years  also  overseer 
of  Harvard  University,  serving  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  visit  the  observatory  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Brown 
(1848)  and  Harvard  (1860)  universities;  was  a  mem- 
ber of '  several  scientific  societies,  and  published  a 
number  of  astronomical  essays  in  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science"  and  other  periodicals.  His  daugh- 
ter, Maria  (1818-89),  aided  him  in  many  of  his  observa- 
tions, became  eminent  as  an  astronomer,  and  was  a 
professor  at  Vassar  College  for  many  years.  William 
Mitchell  died  at  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1868. 

HAY,  George,  jurist,  was  distinguished  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  a  politician.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  was  for 
many  years  U.  S.  district-attorney,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  prosecuted  Aaron  IJurr.  Later  he  became 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia.  He  was  married  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Pres.  Monroe.  A  number  of  exceedingly  clever 
political  articles  were  published  by  him  under  the 
pen-name,  "Hortensius,"  and  he  was  the  author  of 
a  "Treatise  on  Expatriation"  (1814);  a  "Treatise 
Against  the  Usury  Laws,"  and  "The  Life  of  John 
Thompson."  Hediedin Richmond, Va.,Sept.21,1830. 
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CLAIBORNE,  WiUiam,  coloniat,  was  bom  in 
Westmoreland,  England,  about  1587,  second  son  of 
Sir  Edmond  Claiborne,  of  Claiborne  Hall,  and  Grace, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alan  Billingham,  his  wife.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  education,  be  "vas  sent  by  the 
London  Company  to  the  plantations  of  Virginia  in 
the  capacity  of  surveyor.  He  is  said  to  have  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  ship  George  in  company  with  Sir 
Francis  Hyatt,  and  to  have  reached  Jamestown  in 
October,  1621.  He  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  in  two  years'  time  collected 
materials  for  the  first  reliable  map  of  the  dominion. 
He  became  a  landholder  under  the  system  which  ob- 
tained at  that  time,  and  to  the  extent  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  acres;  and  was  able  to  engage  in  trade  and  to 
make  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. In  1625  he  received  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colony  from  King  Charles  I.,  the 
charter  of  the  Virginia  Company  in  London  having 
been  pronounced  null  and  void.  Three  years  later 
he  was  instructed  by  the  home  authorities  to  extend 
the  colonial  possessions  by  exploration  of  the  waters 
of  Chesapeake  bay  and  by  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  this  commission  was  continued  by  a  patent 
from  King  Charles  I.,  dated  as  late  as  1631.  In 
pursuance  of  these  instructions  and  authorizations, 
Claiborne  discovered  Palmer's  island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Kent  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chester  river,  and  he  established  trad- 
ing posts  at  both  places.  At  the  latter  he  planted  a 
settlement  of  over  100  colonists,  wliich  he  continued 
to  hold  as  agent  of  a  London  house  until  1637. 
During  this  period  he  was  successful  in  gathering 
more  settlers  in  his  colony,  and  was  eventually  rec- 
ognized as  having  a  right  to  the  territory,  which  he 
claimed  as  in  opposition  to  the  Calverts.  who  insisted 
that  Claiborne's  right  was  only  a  lipense  to  trade, 
and  did  not  convey  property  in  the  soil.  This  issue 
was  important,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  influ- 
enced the  history  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  during  a  generation.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  a  conflict  between  the  Roman  Catholics  settled 
in  Maryland  and  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England  settled  in  Virginia.  Afterwards  it  became 
a  quarrel  between  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Puritans; 
and  not  until  Virginia,  by  her  Bill  of  Rights  of  1776, 
disclaimed  all  right  to  the  territory  of  Maryland  be- 
yond the  Potomac,  was  this  question  finally  settled. 
By  this  couclusiou  also  all  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river  was  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 
But,  long  before  this  agreement,  the  fight  between 
the  Calverts  and  Claiborne's  people  had  grown  to  be 
an  established  fact  of  no  little  importance  to  tlie 
condition  of  the  colonies.  Claiborne  appears  to  have 
met  with  great  misfortune  in  his  attempts  to  colonize 
the  island  of  Kent.  A  fire  there  destroyed  his  ware- 
house of  supplies,  and  it  is  stated  that  his  colonists 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  At  the 
same  time  it  became  necessary,  as  appears,  for  his 
partners  in  Loudon  to  investigate  his  affairs;  and 
this  investigation  forced  Claiborne  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  sued  by  his  partners,  the  conclu- 
sion being  that  his  property  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land was  seized  as  hostage  for  his  alleged  indebted- 
ness. Eventually  Claiborne  admitted  the  authority 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  as  regarded  his  Maryland  claims, 
and  that  of  Leonard  Calvert,  in  relation  to  the  island 
of  Kent — even  conceding  so  much  as  to  accept  from 
Calvert  the  position  of  commander  of  that  island. 
But  Claiborne,  having  bought  from  the  Indians  Pal- 
mer's island,  which  he  thought  was  outside  of  the 
grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  he  petitioned  the  king,  ac- 
companying the  petition  with  an  offer  of  an  annual 
rent  of  £100  for  other  lands  which  he  owned,  and 
that  Lord  Baltimore  be  restrained  from  interfering 
with  him.  This  application  being  referred  to  the 
proper  officials,  was  refused,  and  with  the  result 


that  Gov.  Calvert  actually  reduced  the  island  of 
Kent  by  an  expedition,  which  had  the  effect  of  a 
military  attack.  Claiborne,  however,  succeeded 
eventually  in  obtaining  from  the  king  the  appoint- 
ment of  treasurer  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  for  life; 
this  being  on  April  6,  1643.  When  the  monarchy 
declined,  Claiborne  became  a  partisan  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  1643  the  deputy  governor  of  Maryland, 
Giles  Brent,  seized  a  ship  commissioned  by  parlia- 
ment, commanded  by  Richard  Ingle,  and  impru- 
dently tampered  with  the  crew,  and  proclaimed 
Ingle  a  traitor.  Capt.  Ingle  escaped  to  England, 
obtained  a  letter  of  marque,  and  as  captain  of 
the  ship  Reformation  returned  in  1643  to  Maryland, 
and  "did  venture  his  life  and  fortune  in  landing  his 
men  and  assisting  the  said  well-affected  Protestants 
against  the  said  tyrannical  government  and  the  Pa- 
pists and  malignants.  It  pleased  God  to  enable  him 
to  take  divers  places  from  them  and  to  make  him  a 
support  to  the  said  well-affected."  Finding  "that 
all  things  were  favorable  for  the  recovery  of  his  an- 
cient possessions,"  Claiborne  boldly  seized  upon 
Kent  island  and  drove  Gov.  Calvert  out  of  Mary- 
land. It  is  not  recorded  that  he  offered  any  violence 
to  the  trespassers  upon  his  property.     On  June  3, 

1650,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  on  Jan.  29,  1651,  received  a  patent  for 
50,000  acres  of  land  for 
transporting  100  persons 
into  the  colony.  On 
Sept.  26, 1651,hewasap- 
pointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  reducing 
Virginia  and  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  to  their 
due  obedience  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, and  performed  that 
duty  with  singular  tact 
and  moderation.  The 
commissioners  then  went 
to  Maryland,  deposed 
Gov.  Stone  and  over- 
tlirew  the  power  of  Lord 
Baltimore  for  the  time 
being.     In    December, 

1651,  hereceived  patents, 
which  amounted  to  44,000 
acres  of  land.  On  April  20, 1652, 
he  was  unanimously  appointed 
secretary  of  Virginia.  On  July 
15,  1654,  Claiborne  again  ap- 
peared inMaryland  in  companywithRichard  Bennett, 
and  by  virtue  of  tiie  former  commission  reduced  that ' 
colony  a  second  time.  Commissioners  under  parlia- 
ment retained  control  of  Maryland  until  March  24, 
1657,  when  the  claim  to  Kent  island  was  finally  sur- 
rendered to  Lord  Baltimore,  after  a  heroic  struggle  of 
twenty-five  years.  Claiborne  returned  to  Vircrinia, 
and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  I.,  in  his  old  age 
was  again  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  membere  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  1663-66.  He  held  a  military  command  at 
the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Bacon  rebellion,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1676,  was  one  of  the  court-martial  on  John 
Martin's  ship.  That  was  his  last  service  and  appear- 
ance in  public  life.  He  died  soon  after  in  New 
Kent  county,  Va.  He  was  styled  "the  evil  genius 
of  Maryland  "  by  an  old  writer,  but  his  most  persis- 
tent enemies  found  nothing  to  blemish  his  character 
or  personal,  knightly  honour.  He  left  three  children, 
William,  Thomas  and  Jane.  His  son,  Thomas,  was 
married  to  Ann  Fox,  and  had  a  son,  Nathaniel,  who 
was  married  to  Martha  Cole,  and  had  a  son.  Col. 
William  Claiborne,  who  was  married  to  Mary  Leigh, 
daughter  of  Fernando  Leigh,  and  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  of  Virginia. 
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PATTERSON,  James  Kennedy,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  College  of 
Kentucky  (1880-1901),  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, March  26,  1833,  sou  of  Andrew  and  Janet 
(Kennedy)  Patterson.  In  1843  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Bar- 
tholomew county,  Ind.,  where  James  lived  until 
1849,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Madison, 
Ind.  After  a  year  spent  there,  he  taught  for  one 
year,  keeping  up  his  studies  meanwhile,  vintil  iu 
May,  1851,  he  entered  Hanover  College,  Ind. 
There,  during  the  whole  course,  he  led  liis  class  in 
almost  every  subject.  He  was  graduated  in  1856, 
and  in  the  fall  became  principal  of  the  Presby- 
terian Academy  at  Greenville,  Muhlenberg  Co.,  Ky. 
Three  j'ears  later  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
prepuiatory  department  of  Stewart  College,  of 
Clarksville,  Tenu.,  and  iu  the  following  year  was 
elected  professor  cf  Latin  aud  Greek  in  the  same 
institution.  Wheu  the  civil  war  began,  Stewart 
College  suspended  aud  did  not  reopen  until  the  con- 
flict ended.  Prof.  Patterson,  however,  became 
principal  of  the  Transylvania  High  School  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  in  1861,  remaining  as  such  un- 
til 1865,  when  the  school  was  consolidated  with 
the  Kentucky  University.  In  1866  Prof.  Patterson 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  and  metaphysics 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the 
consolidated   institution.     In  1869  he  was  made  its 


president  and  still  (1901)  occupies  this  position.  The 
connection  of  this  college  with  the  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity continued  until  1878,  when  it  was  dissolved 
by  the  legislature,  aud  two  years  later  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  was  placed  on  an  in- 
dependent basis.  After  a  long  contest  with  the  de- 
nominational institution, with  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously incorporated,  the  persistent  energy  of  the 
president  brought  the  college  victoriously  through 
the  struggle.  It  has  since  prospered  and  now  has 
eight  couTses  of  study  leading  to  a  degree;  there 
are  sixteen  professors  and  eight  assistants  in  the 
faculty,  while  the  property  has  increased  in  value 
more  than  s.500,000  since  1880.  In  1875  Prof.  Pat- 
terson was  appointed  by  Gov.  Leslie  a  delegate  to 
represent  Kentucky  iu  the  international  congress  of 
geograpliical  sciences  at  Paris,  France,  and  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  met  at  Bristol,  England,  in  the 
same  year.  In  1890  a  leave  of  absence  was  given 
him  for  one  vear,  and  he  visited  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  also 
took  part  as  a  delegate  in  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Leeds.  In  1859  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.;  in  1875  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Han- 
over College;  in  1880  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  in  1896  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania. 


He  is  the  author  of  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
geographical  congress  and  of  numerous  articles  on 
foreign  affairs.  Dr.  Patterson  was  married,  iu  1859, 
to  Lucelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Capt.  Charles  F. 
Irving,  of  Greenville,  Ky. 

ALEXANDER,  Stephen,  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1806,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Stephenson  and  Maria  (O'Connor)  Alexander. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  aud  died  iu 
1809.  His  mother  was  born  in  New  York  state, 
and  her  fatlier  took  part  in  tlie  battle  of  Saratoga  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  He  was  educated  at 
Union  College,  aud  after  graduatiuir  iu  1824  he 
taught  iu  the  Albany  Academy  until  1S3-2,  when  he 
went  to  the  College  of  New  Jersej'  at  Princeton. 
After  teaching  one  jear  in  the  Theological  seminary 
he  became  a  tutor,  and  iu  1834  adjunct  professor 
of  Mathematics.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy.  From  1845  to  1854  he  also  lield  the 
chair  of  raailieniatics;  but  from  1854  to  1878,  when 
he  retired,  he  was  professor  of  astrouomy  only.  He 
was  eraeiitus  professor  until  his  death.  Prof.  Alex- 
ander was  chief  of  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  August, 
1869.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  sci- 
entific papers,  some  of  which  have  been  translated. 
His  principal  writings  are:  ''Physical  Phenomena 
Attending  Solar  Eclipses,"  read  befoielhe  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1843;  "  On  the  Fuudameu- 
tal  Principles  of  Mathematics, "  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1848;  ''On  the  Origin  of  Forms  aud  Present  Condi- 
tion of  Some  of  the  Clusters  of  Stars  aud  Several  of 
the  Nebulae,"  read  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  iu  1850;  otheis  on 
"Form  and  Equatorial  Diameter  of  Some  of  the 
Asteroid  Planets  "  aud  "Harmonies  iu  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Solar  S.ystem,"  wliich  seem  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place, 
were  presented  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  "  A  Statement  aud  Ex- 
position of  Certain  Harmonies  of  the  Solar  S3'Stem" 
was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  iu  1873. 
Prof.  Alexander's  first  wife  was  Louisa  Meads,  of 
Albany;  lie  was  married,  Jan.  2,  1850,  to  Caroline 
Foiman,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  died  iu  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  June  25,  1883. 

CHESTER,  Albert  Huntington,  chemist 
and  mineralogist,  was  born  at  Saratoira  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1843,  sou  of  Albert"  Tracy  aud 
Elizabeth  (Staulej-)  Chester,  both  natives  of  Con- 
necticut. His  great-great-grandfather,  William 
Powell,  served  iu  tlie  revolutionary  war  with  Wash- 
ington's army  in  New  Jersey  and  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington.  jMr.  Chester  studied  for  two  years  at 
Union  College,  aud  then  entered  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege School  of  Mines,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1868.  The  high  distinction  he  had  won  as  a  studeut 
uuder  Profs.  Egleston.  Chandler  and  Newberry 
opened  the  way  for  his  election,  in  1870,  as  professor 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  metallurgj-  iu  Hamilton 
College,  New  York,  to  succeed  Prof.'  E.  W  Root. 
For  over  tweuty  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  professorship  with  fldelit}',  enthusiasm  and  the 
largest  success,  and  in  1891  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  iu  Rutgers  College, 
where  he  still  remains.  During  the  year  1883  he 
was  chemist  to  the  New  York  state  board  of  health. 
Prof.  Chester  has  published  a  number  of  scientific 
works,  and  has  embodied  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  iron  deposits  of  the  Vermilion  district  of 
Minnesota  in  the  "Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Geology  of  Minuesota."  In  1886  he  published  "A 
Catalogue  of  Minerals," and  in  1896,  "A  Dictionary 
of  the  Names  of  Minerals."  Prof.  Chester  was  mar- 
ried, in  1869,  to  Alethea  S.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Rudd, 
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of  New  York  city.  In  1878  the  degree  of  Pli.  D.  in 
course  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  College, 
and  in  1891  the  degree  of  Sc.D.  by  Haniiltou  College. 

EWING,  Finis,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Va.,  June  10,  1773, 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  No  facts  are  known  con- 
cerning his  earl}'  life,  but  he  settled  near  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  became  a  Presbyterian,  and  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky. Deciding  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
he  was  licensed  to  preacli  in  1800,  and  in  1803  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery. The  validity  of  his  ordination  was  denied  by 
the  Kentucky  synod,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
general  a.ssembly.  Mr.  Ewing,  with  two  others,  in 
1810  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  which  now  has  more  than  180,- 
OOO  communicants.  A  few  years  later  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  audiu  1830  he  went  to 
Missouri,  and  there  organized  a  congregation  at  New 
Lebanon,  in  Cooper  co. ,  which  he  preached  to 
for  nearly  si.xteen  years.  He  then  (1836)  removed 
to  Lexington,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo.,  and  accepted  a 
pastorate  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Lectures  on  Divinity,"  which  were 
an  exposition  of  principles  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  who  halt  midway  between  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Geu.  William  Davidson,  of  revolutionary  fame. 
He  died  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  July  4,  1841. 
STABKWEATHEK,  Henry  Howard,  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Preston,  New  Londci^  co. ,  Conn.,  April  39, 
1836.  After  receiving  a  public  school  education  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  served  in  the 
state  legislature  in  1856,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention  of  1860.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Norwich,  and  was  reappointed  by 
Pres.  Johnson,  but  resigned  in  1866.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  chairman  of  the  Republican  state 
committee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Republican 
national  executive  committee.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  a  representative  from  Connecticut  to  the  40th 
congress,  and  was  re-elected  three  times,  serving 
until  his  death.  While  in  that  body  he  was. a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  naval  affairs,  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  treasury  department,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  important  improvements  made  in  Washington. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  38,  1876. 

EBERLE,  John,  physician  and  author,  was 
born  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Feb.  10,  1787.  He  was 
graduated  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1809,  and  settled  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fessioji  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  also  edited  a  po- 
litical paper,  and  in  1818-34  was  editor  of  the  "Medi- 
cal Recorder."  He  assi.sted  to  found  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  where  he 
held  the  chair  of  physic,  and  later  was  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  theory  and  practice.  He  held  the 
chair  of  materia  medica  at  theMedicalCollegeof  Ohio, 
1831-37,  and  that  of  medicine  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School,  1837-38.  He  was  associate  editor 
of  the  "Western  JMedical  Gazette,"  and  of  the  ' '  Ohio 
Medical  Lyceum."  He  was  the  author  of  "  Eberle's 
Therapeutics"  (1833);  "Notes  of  Lectures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  "  (1844);  "Eberle's 
Notes"  and  additions  by  George  McClellan  (1840); 
"  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Physical  Education 
of  Children  "(1819) ;  "  Botanical  Terminology  "(1818). 
He  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  2,  1838. 

SIMPSON,  Edward,  naval  officer  and  author, 
was  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  3,  1834.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  Feb.  11,  1840.  After 
serving  on  the  Decatur  and  Potomac  of  the  Brazil 
squadron  he  returned  to  the  United  States  on , 
the  Constitution  in   1841.     In  1843-45  he  was  at- 


tached to  the  frigate  Congress,  Mediterranean  and 
Brazil  squadrons.     In   1845  he  entered  the  Naval 
Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  passed  midship- 
man in  1846.     His  was  the  fii-st  class  at  Annapo- 
lis.    During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  attached  to 
the  Vixen  and  was  present  at  the  attacks  on  the 
forts  at  Alvarado  and  Tobacco,  at   the  <»pture  of 
Tampico,   Tuspan,   Coatyacoalcos   and   Laguna  de 
Terminos,  and  at  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Vera  Cruz.     In  1848-50  he  was  upon  the  coast  sur- 
vey, and  in  1850-53  served  as  acting  master  on  the 
frigate    Congress,     Brazilian     squadron.     After    a 
year  as  assistant  instructor  in  gunnery  and  infantry 
tactics  at  the  Naval  Academy,  he  was  promoted  mas- 
ter and  was  again  assigned   to  coast  survey  duty. 
On  April  18,  1855,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant, 
and  going  to  China  in  the  Portsmouth,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  the  barrier  forts,  near  Canton, 
under  Foote.     From  1858  to  1863  he  was  instructor 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  naval  gunnery  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and   in   the  following  year  was 
commandant  of  midshipmen  there.     He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenautcommauder  in  July,  1863,  and 
on  the  ironclad  Passaic,    in  1863-64,  participated 
in  two  engagements  with  Fort  'Wagner,   three  with 
Fort  Sumter,  two  with  Fort  ;Moultrie,  and  one  with 
Battery  Bee.     He  commanded   the  steamer  Isono- 
mia  on  the  Wilmington  blockade,  in  the  east  Gulf 
squadron,  and  on  the  Bahama  banks  in  1864.     As 
fleet  captain  of  the  consolidated  blockading  squad- 
ron, in  1805-66,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  opei-ations  before  Jiobile  until 
the  city  capitulated.     He  was  com- 
missioned   commander    !MarcIi   3, 
1865,  and  was  assigned  to  the  north 
Pacific  station.     In  1868  lie  took 
charge  of  the  hydrographic  office, 
Washington,    and   afterward    was 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  bureau  of 
ordnance,  navy  department.     Be- 
coming captain  in  August,  1870,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  on  special  duty 
relating  to  ordnance.     In  1873  he 
was  in  command  of  the  torpedo 
station  at  Newport.     During  the 
two    succeeding    years    he    com- 
manded the  steam  frigate  Franklin  and  the  Wabash 
of  the  north  Atlantic  squadron.     In  1874r-75  he  was 
again    at    Newport;    in   1875-77     commanded  the 
Omaha    of    the    south    Pacific    station;    and    in 
1877-78  was  stationed  at  the  New  York  navy  yard. 
He   was  made   commodore   in  April,    1878;    com- 
manded the  naval  station  at  New  London  for  three 
years;  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in  1884,  and  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list   JIarch   3,   1886.     Adm. 
Simpson  was  president  of  the  advisorj'  board  and  of 
the   board   of  inspection    and   survey.     He  wrote 
many  naval  text-books,  including:  "Ordnance  and 
Naval  Gunnery"  (1863);    "The  Naval   Missicm  to 
Europe  "  (3  vols.,  1873);  "Report  of  the  Gun  Foun- 
dry Board  "(1885),  and  several  articles  republished 
in  ' '  Modern  Ships  of  War  "  (1887).     He  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "Theorie  du  Pointage."    He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  1,  1888. 

PEEBLES,  James  Martin,  physician  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Whitiugham,  Windham  co.,  Vt., 
March  23,  1823,  son  of  James  and  Nancy  (Brown) 
Peebles.  The  family  originated  in  the  ancient  town 
of  Peebles,  Peebleshire,  Scotland,  and  at  ain  early 
date  received  titles  making  its  members  eligible  to 
seats  in  the  national  parliament.  In  1718  some  who 
bore  the  name  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  un- 
der the  Rev.  Mr.  Ahercrombie  began  a  settlement 
at  Pelham,  Mass.  James  Peebles,  born  at  Whit- 
iugham, was  a  farmer,  held  several  town  offices, 
and  was  a  captain  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
Vennont  militia  for  a  number  of    years.     Nancy 
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Brown,  daughter  of  Jonas  Brown,  of  Whitlngham, 
farmer  and  stockherder,  was  in  early  life  a  school 
teacher.  James  M.  Peebles,  after  studying  at  a 
select  school  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Ox- 
ford Academy  in  the  same  state,  entered  the  Uni- 
versalist  ministry  at  twenty,  and  for  several  years 
preached  in  Oswego,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  other  cities. 
Leaving  this  profession  he  studied  in  the  Philadel- 
phia (Pa.)  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
graduating  as  M.D.  in  1876,  receiving  from  the  in- 
stitution in  1877  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1882  the 
Medical  University  of  Chicago  conferred  on  him  the 
degreeof  Ph.D.  He  began  med- 
ical practice  in  Philadelphia,  and 
for  some  time  had  charge  of  a 
medical  ward  in  the  City  Hospi- 
tal. In  1892  he  removed  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  conducting  a  health- 
home  sanitarium,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  College  of  Science.  In 
;  1881  he  was  professor  in  an 
eclectic  medical  college,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  In  1896  he  removed 
to  Battle  Creek,  Jlich.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Northwest  con- 
gressional xndiau  peace  commis- 
sion, 1868;  U.  S.  consul  at  Trebi- 
zonde,  Turkey,  in  Asia,  1869,  and 
represented  the  U.  S.  Arbitration 
League  at  the  Interuational  peace 
commission  of  Europe,  held  in 
Berlin  in  1886.  Dr.  Peebles  has  been  counected  for 
years  with  the  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of 
Temperance  and  Knight  Templars,  and  was  the  first 
right  worthy  grand  chaplain  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  which  order  he  helped  to 
create.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety, London;  the  Psychological  Association,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Academy  of  Artsaud  Sciences,  Naples; 
member  of  the  International  Climatic  Association; 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy;  the 
Victoria  Institute  and  Philosophical  Society,  Great 
Britain,  and  several  other  learned  societies  of  less 
note.  He  is  a  communicant  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  yet  a  spiritualist,  and  upon  the  matter  of  hygiene, 
is  a  rigid  vegetarian,  believing  that  life  can  be 
greatly  prolonged  by  avoiding  animal  flesh  and 
strictly  obeying  the  hygienic  laws  of  nature.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
with  Garrison,  Phillips,  Foster,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
INIay,  Henry  C.  Wright,  Lucretia  Mott  and  others, 
and  has  lectured  frequently  upon  the  subject  of 
temperance,  woman  suffrage  and  all  the  social  re- 
forms that  have  come  before  the  people  since  1840. 
He  has  three  times  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
spending  much  time  in  the  Pacific  islands,  Egj'pt, 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  is  a  contributor  to  and  an 
official  in  the  Musseus  School  for  Buddhist  Girls  at 
Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon.  He  has 
owned  and  edited  several  newspapers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  he  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Temple  of  Health  and  Psychic  Review"  and  the 
"  Better  Life,"  having  a  combined  circulation  of  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand,  both  monthlies,  printed  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Besides  twenty  or  more  pamphlets 
Issued  in  the  United  States,  England  and  Australia, 
he  has  published:  "Three  Journeys  Around  the 
World"  (1897);  "The  Seers  of  the  Ages"  (1860; 
eight  editions;  re-published  in  London  and  Calcutta, 
in  Bengalese);  "Immortality,  and  Our  Future 
Homes"  (1880;  7th  ed.,  1899);  "How  to  Live  a 
Century  and  Grow  Old  Gracefully 'i  (1881;  several 
editions;  one,  20,000);  "Death  Defeated;  or.  The 
Psychic  Secret  of  How  to  Keep  Young"  (1900); 
"Compulsory  Vaccination  a  Menace  to  Health  and 
Personal  Liberty"  (1900).     He  edited  "The  Christ 


Question  Settled  "  (1899),  a  symposium  to  which  he 
contributed  together  with  Rabbi  I.  M.  Wise,  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan  and  others.  Bi- 
ographies of  Dr.  Peebles  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Barrett  and 
Prof.  E.  Whipple  were  published  in  Boston  in  1871 
and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  iu  1901.  He  was  married 
at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  !May  23, 1852,  to 
Mary  Mahala,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Conkey, 
who,  previous  to  her  marriage,  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Clmtou,  N.  Y. 

BISPHAM,  David  Scull,  singer,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  o,  1857,  son  of  'William  D. 
and  Jane  (Scull)  Bispliam,  and  descendant  of  Joshua 
Bispham,  who  emigrated  from  Lancashire,  England, 
and  settled  in  New  Jersey,  near  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 
The  first  musical  sounds  that  attracted  liis  childish 
ear  were  those  of  the  fifes  and  drums  of  the  soldiers 
passing  to  the  field  of  war  iu  the  southern  states. 
His  father,  a  lawyer  b_v  profession,  beguiled  many 
of  his  hours  of  leisure  b^'  playing  most  beautifully 
upon  the  then  fashionable  flute.  His  mother,  of 
that  Scull  family  to  whom  William  Penn  owed 
much  in  the  planning  of  the  Quaker  city,  was 
possessed  of  a  lovelj'  though  untrained  voice.  No 
piano  or  musical  instrument  other  than  the  fliUe 
and  a  set  of  "bones,"  the  possession  of  the  youthful 
David,  was  allowed  iu  the  house  until  a  guitar  made 
its  appearance,  and  duets  between  father  and  son 
were  rife  in  the  land.  A  present  from  an  uncle  of  a 
zither  still  further  retarded  his  musical  education, 
which  was  not  fostered  at  all  during  the  four  years 
of  his  life  at  Haverford  College,  the  great  Quaker  in- 
stitution near  Philadelpliia,  from  which  David  Bis- 
pham was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1876.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  vocal  career  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  there  in  the  Glee  Club,  and  though  a  business 
life  was  planned  for  the  young  man,  and  for  several 
years  assiduously  pursued,  music  called  him  with  a 
stronger  voice,  and  many  of  his  evenings  were  spent 
at  the  Oratorio  Society  and  the  Orpheus  Club,  of 
which  he  became  a  member.  He  also  accepted  an 
invitation  to  sing  in  the  choir  of  Holj-  Trinitj',  and 
afterward  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia.  To 
the  late  Michael  Cross,  the 
musical  head  of  the  first  three 
of  these,  and  to  Mintou  Pyua, 
the  organist  of  the  last,  Jlr. 
Bispham  owes  his  love  for 
the  highest  aud  best  iu  music. 
In  1885  5]  r.  Bispham  went  to 
Europe,  and  spent  sometime 
in  Italy,  where  he  studied 
with  Vannucciui,  the  great 
master  of  singing  in  Flor- 
ence, who  decided  in  favor 
of  an  artistic  career,  as  did 
also  the  celebrated  Lamperti 
of  Milan,  and  subsequent- 
ly Shakespeare,  of  London, 
where,  in  1890,  Mr.  Bispham 
made  his  first  appearance  in 
concerts.  During  that  year 
somecarefuUyprepared  ama- 
teur theatricals  iu  which  he 
took  part  led  to  his  engagement  in  "  La  Basoclie  "  by 
Messager  at  the  newly  founded  royal  English  opera, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  pronounced  success 
both  as  singer  and  actor  should  have  been  made  in  an 
operatic  debut  at  thirty-five,  for  Mr.  Bispham  reached 
that  age  a  few  weeks  later.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
one  of  Quaker  descent  for  many  generations  should 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  the  wortd  in  that  particular 
branch  of  art  which  had  for  more  than  two  centuries 
been  strictly  excluded  from  the  education  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  that,  though  suddenly  embarked,  he 
should  be  successful  from  the  beginning  in  a  career 
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in  which  he  had  had  but  the  desultory  traiuiug  of 
an  amateur  of  music.  During  the  grand  opera 
season  at  Covent  Garden  in  1893  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Kurwenal  to  the  Tristan  of  Max 
Alvary,  and  since  that  time  has  sung  at  that  cele- 
brated house  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York  in  fifty  different  parts  in  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man and  English,  his  principal  success  being  the 
roles  of  Falstaff  in  Verdi's  opera,  Kurwenal  in 
"  Tristan,"  Wolfram  in  "  Tannhauser,"  Telramund 
in  "Lohengrin,"  Wotan  in  "Die  Walkllre,"  Beck- 
messer  in  "Die  Meistersinger,"  and  Alberich  in  the 
"  Xiebelungen  Ring."  His  characterizations,  apart 
from  their  vocal  excellence,  are  marked  by  great 
originality,  depth  of  tliought  and  extraordinary  care 
in  the  details  of  costume  and  make-up,  which  years 
of  study  and  thought  have  brought  to  a  point  of 
unusual  perfection,  while  his  acting  alone  has  com- 
manded universal  respect,  and  would,  were  he  not 
a  -singer,  lead  hira  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  drama. 
As  an  oratorio  singer  and  as  an  exponent  of  the  songs 
of  classical  writers  he  holds  an  unrivaled  position, 
both  ill  America  and  in  England.  Mr.  Bispham  was 
married,  in  Philadelphia,  April  28,  1885,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Charles  S.  and  Annie 
(Striker)  Russell.  They  have  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

SEAKSEILiIiES,  Charles,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  19,  1846,  son  of  Peter  and 
Eliza  (Gilpin)  Marseilles,  of  French  Huguenot  ex- 
traction. His  first  American  ancestor  was  Peter 
Marseilles,  who  came  from  Holland  about  1700,  and 
settled  near  Greenbrook,  N.  J.,  where  the  family  re- 
sided for  many  generations.  Charles  Marseilles  ac- 
quired part  of  his  education  at  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Exeter,  N.  H.,  entering  that  institution  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  with  his  friend,  Daniel  Parry  Lippin- 
cott.  Mr.  Marseilles  and  Mr.  Lippincott  were  room- 
mates until  the  latter  enlisted  for  service  in  the  U.S. 
navy.  Mr.  Marseilles  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1863,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  select  schools  of 
William  Pewsmith  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Labberton, 
and  under  a  private  tutor,  Reginald  H.  Chase.  In 
1864  he  entered  the  Norwich  University  (now  at 
Northfield),  Vt.,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  military  train- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1865, 
when  toe  war  was  ended, 
he  went  to  Boston,  Mass. , 
and  entered  the  emplo}-  of 
Ticknor&  Fields.  Twelve 
months  later  he  purchased 
the  Exeter  (N.  H.)  "News- 
Letter,"  which  had  been 
established  iul831byCapt. 
John  S.  Sleeper,  who 
founded  the  Boston  "Jour- 
nal" in  1838.  Under  his 
management  the  ' '  News- 
Letter"  doubled  its  size 
and  circulation,  but  Sir. 
Marseilles,  far  from  being 
satisfied   with   its   neutral 

positionin  politics,  made  it 

"  an  unwavering  advocate  of 

Republican  principles,  and  during  his  proprietorship 
it  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential party  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  In 
September,  1878,  he  purchased  the  Kingston  "  Daily 
Freeman  "  and  the  "  Weekly  Journal,"  of  New  York 
state,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  for 
four  years,  when  he  retired  from  business.  In  na- 
tional politics  Mr.  Marseilles  supports  the  Republi- 
can party.  Though  he  has  not  been  an  aspirant  to 
official  distinction,  having  repeatedly  declined,  like 
Thurlow  Weed,  nominations  to  high  office,  he  has 
been  a  power  in  the  realm  of  politics,  assisting  very 
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materially  through  the  coliimns  of  his  journals  in  the 
making  or  unmaking  of  presidents,  governors,  sena- 
tors and  other  high  officials  of  the  state  and  nation. 
He  has  been  called  "  the  second  Thurlow  Weed,"  and 
few  editors  wield  a  more  potent  pen  than  he.  He 
was  married,  Oct.  5,  1869,  to  Annie  Mary  Moses, 
daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Leavitt,  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 
They  have  no  children.  In  their  liome  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 

YTJIiEE,  David  Iievy,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  in  1811,  of  Hebrew  ex- 
traction. When  he  was  quite 
young  his  parents  removed  to 
Virginia,  where  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  classical  education. 
In  1824  he  went  to  Florida.  Here 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered 
upon  tlie  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, but  his  time  was  divided  be- 
tween that  and  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  He  was  a  Demo- 
cratic delegate  to  congress  from 
the  territory  of  Florida  from 
1841-45.  Originally  called  David 
Levy,  he  now  changed  his  name 
to  David  Levy  Yulee,  by  which 
he  was  afterward  known  exclu- 
sively. Under  this  name  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which 
formed  the  state  constitution  of  Florida,  and  in 
1845  was  elected  a  senator  to  congress.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  post-oflices  and 
post-roads.  He  held  his  seat  in  congress  imtil 
1861,  when  he  withdrew  to  take  part  in  the  civil 
war,  and  served  throughout  the  war  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  congress.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  for  some  time  confined  in  Fort 
Pulaski  as  a  prisoner  of  state  (1865).  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  in  Florida. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  10,  1886. 

BUELi,  Jesse,  agricultural  expert,  was  born  in 
Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1778.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to  Rutland, 
Vt.,  and  there,  two  years  later,  the  boy,  at  his  own 
request,  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  He  remained 
in  this  office  for  four  years,  when  he  began  work  as 
a  journeyman  printer  in  New  York  city.  After- 
ward he  pursued  his  trade  in  Lansingburg  and 
other  towns  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  1797 
began  the  publication  of  the  Troy  "Budget."  In 
1801  he  started  the  Poughkeepsie  "Guardian," 
which  failed.  Whereupon  he  settled  in  Kingston 
for  a  time,  and  there  published  a  paper  called  the 
"Plebeian";  but  in  1813  removed  to  Albany  and 
established  the  "Argus,"  which  he  edited  until 
1821,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  papere  of 
the  interior  of  the  state.  He  also  acted  as  state 
printer  during  part  of  his  residence  in  Albany. 
Upon  relinquishing  the  editorship  of  the  "Argus" 
he  settled  on  a  small  farm,  near  Albany,  abso- 
lutely barren  under  existing  systems  of  cultivation; 
but  by  means  of  subsoil  plowing  and  the  application 
of  fertilizers  he  made  it  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
state.  Here  for  nineteen  years  he  was  engaged  in 
experiments  in  agriculture  and  horticulture."  In  1823 
Mr.  Buel  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly. 
During  his  residence  in  Kingston  he  served  for 
many  years  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Ulster  county,  and  in  1836  was  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  the  state  In  1834  with  a  view  of  induc- 
ing others  to  adopt  his  novel  agricultural  system, 
Mr.  Buel  began  the  publication  of  the  "Cultivator," 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  continued  to  conduct  it  with 
great  ability  and  success  until  his  death.     Besides 
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writing  freely  in  this  paper  he  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses before  agricultural  societies  iu  the  state 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere;  and  published  the 
"Farmer's  Instructor,"  in  ten  volumes,  and  the 
"  Farmer's  Companion;  or.  Essays  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  American  Husbandry"  (1839).  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lower  Canada 
Agricultural  Society;  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety; the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Society  of  Universal  Statistics,  of  Paris. 
He  died  at  Daubury,  Conn.,  Oct.  6.  1839. 

ORR,  Nathaniel,  engraver,  was  born  at  Lon- 
don, Out.,  JIarch  36,  1833,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  Ann  (Donaldson)  Orr.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Armagh  couuty,  Ireland,  came  to  New  York,  Aug. 
20,  1816.  Mr.  Orr  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  studied  wood 
engraving  at  Albany  under  John  H.  Hall,  a  noted 
engraver  iu  his  day.  Upon  Hall's  retiremeut  from 
business  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Orr,  wlio  con- 
ducted a  large  establishment  iu  Albany  for  some 
years,  but  removed  to  New  York  city  to  take 
cliarge  of  the  illustration  department  of  Duyckinck's 
Shakespeare  uud  Harper's  Bible.  Thereafter  lie 
remained  iu  New  York  and  his  wood  engravings 
were  in  most  of  the  magazines  and  illustrated  books 
for  more  than  a  generation.  His  large  office  at  53 
John  street  became  headquarters  for  many  of  the 
finest  artists  and  designers,  viz. :  Stephens,  White, 
SolEytiuge,  Darley,  Harry  Feun, 
McLennan  and  others, whose  best 
work  he  engraved,  so  that  for 
forty  years  his  office  was  uoted  as 
tlie  centre  of  book  and  magazine 
illustration.  Mr.  Orr  finally  re- 
tired fiom  the  business  iu  1888 
with  the  reputation  of  liavlug 
brought  the  art  of  wood  engrav- 
ing to  its  highest  perfection,  and 
the  signature  "  Oit  "  cut  iu  the 
s>-  block wasalwaysa sure  guarantee 
of  art  excellence.  During  these 
years  Mr.  Orr  accumulated  a 
vast  collection  of  prints,  designs, 
sketches  and  books,  that  ren- 
der his  home  a  veritable  art 
gallery  and  library  of  precious 
volumes.  His  residence  is  a  fine 
old  Jersey  manor  house  at  Holiokus.  N.  J.,  in 
the  lovely  Saddle  river  valley,  where  his  sum- 
mers are  speut,  his  winters  being  passed  in  liis 
charming  residence  at  Melrose,  Flu.  5Ir.  Orr  was 
married,  April  30,  1846,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Beecher  Hohnes,  Coeymans,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.  Of 
his  four  children  three  survive,  Sarah,  wife  of 
George  E.  Moore;  Effie,  wife  of  Walter  W.  Hamlyu, 
and  Alice  Tredwell. 

liIIiI£NTHAIj,  Max,  rabbi,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Muuich,  Bavaria,  Nov.  6,  1815. 
He  was  educated  from  his  early  years  for  the  Jewish 
pulpit.  After  concluding  a  high  school  cour.se  he 
entered  the  University  of  Munich  to  study  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  and  was  graduated  in  1837  witii 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Highly  recommended  by  the 
Russian  embassy  of  his  native  city  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  went,  in  1839,  to  Russia,  and  was  assigned 
at  the  city  of  Riga  to  a  new  school.  Under  -his  di- 
rection it  made  such  progress  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  widen  the  scope  of  his  work, 
ordered  hiin  to  travel  through  the  western  provinces 
of  tiie  empire  to  encourage  his  co-religionists  in  open- 
ing schools  and  prepare  them  for  the  plans  of  the 
government  to  inaugurate  among  them  better  secular 
mstruction.  He  completed  this  important  mission 
to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction,  who  in  appreciation   of    these    services 


called  him  to  the  capital  as  councillor  in  his  depart- 
ment (1840-43).  He  continued  his  educational  ac- 
tivity for  the  ensuing  three  years,  but  when  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.  attempted  the  compulsory  conversion  of 
the  Jews  Lilienthal  resigned  from  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, and  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States  (1845).  On  arriving  in  New  York  city  he 
was  elected  rabbi  of  three  cougregatious,  and  spent 
here  ten  years,  being  also  engaged  for  some  time  as 
superintendent  of  au  educational  institution.  In 
June,  1855,  he  was  called  to  Ciucinnali,  O.,  by  the 
congregation  Bene  Israel,  the  pioneer  Jewish  con- 
gregation of  the  West.  He  soon  gained  wide  renown 
as  an  able  promoter  of  liberal  ideas  iu  the  reforming 
of  the  old  faith,  and  preached  from  the  pulpit  the 
doctrine  of  dividing  cliurch  and  state,  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty-,  and  advocated  many  radical  innova- 
tions, with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Jewisli  religious 
life  more  iu  conformitv  with  the  age  and  surround- 
ings. He  also  did  much  toward  reconciling  tlie  old 
and  new  schools  of  Judaism  and  fostering  a  feeling 
of  fraternity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  dis- 
played a  versatile  activity  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  iu  Ciuciuuali  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  this  capacity  he  introduced  into 
the  schools  iustruction  iu  object  lessons,  pubhshed  a 
manual  upon  that  subject,  and  was  the  initiator  of 
other  improvements.  In  1872  he  was  elected  diiector 
of  the  board  of  Cincinnati  University,  and  previously 
(1801)  to  that  was  made  director  of  the  city  relief 
union.  He  founded  the  Rabbinical  Literary  Asso- 
ciation— a  body  representing  the  .lewisli  clergy  of 
the  couutiy,  aud  was  its  president  from  its  founda- 
tion. When  the  Hebrew  Uuion  College  was  estab- 
lished he  volunteered  his  services  as  instructor,  and 
was  subsequent!}-  tendered  the  professorship  of 
Jewish  histoiy  aud  literatuie,  which  position  he  also 
occupied  until  his  death,  contributing  his  services 
gratuitously.  In  1874  he  founded  the  "Sabbath 
School  Visitor,"  a  paper  devoted  to  Jewish  instruc- 
tion for  juveniles.  An  easy  and  graceful  writer,  he 
largely  coutributed  to  the  public  press.  His  sepa- 
rate publications  are  confined  to  a  post-Biblical  his- 
tory aud  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Freilieit, 
Friihliugaud  Liebe"  (1857).  Other  poems  appeared 
iu  the  Cincinnati  "  Volksblatl,"  "  Volksfreuud,"and 
in  "  Debora."  He  wrote  three  dramas,  which  exist 
in  manuscript  only:  "  Die  Strelilzen  flutter,"  "  Ru- 
dolf von  Hahsburg"  and  "  DerEin wanderer."  Dr. 
Lilienthal  was  a  member  of  many  societies  and  a 
constant  worker  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  all  creeds, 
taking  a  very  active  part  iu  all  charitable  affairs  of 
the  Jews  as  well  as  of  the  community  at  large.  He 
died  iu  Cincinnati,  April  0,  1883. 

MOSS,  John  Calvin,  inventor,  was  born  near 
Bentleyville,  Washington  co..  Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1838, 
sou  of  Alexander  J.  and  Jlaiy  (Calvin)  Moss.  His 
father  was  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker;  his  mother 
was  a  woman  of  great  devotional  tempeiameut,  who 
designed  her  sou  for  the  Presbyteriau  ministry,  aud 
so  named  him  John  Calvin.  The  son  received  a 
commou-school  education,  supplemented  by  a  par- 
tial academic  course,  and  subsequently  learned  the 
printer's  trade.  In  1856  he  Wiis  married  to  Mary 
A.  Bryant,  who  became  a  valuable  assistant  in  all 
his  experiments  aud  inventions.  Learning  the  art 
of  photograph}',  he  engaged  in  that  business  at 
Alouoiigahela,  Pa.,  and  in  1858,  having  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Grove  in  an  effort 
to  produce  engraved  plates  by  etching  out  the 
Daguerrean  image,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by 
using  Prof.  Grove's  method,  he  could  etch  through 
the  thin  coating  of  silver  on  the  Daguerreotype 
plate,  and  by  changing  the  plate  to  another  solution 
that  would  act  on  the  copper  without  affecting  the 
silver,  he  could  obtain  the  required  depth.     Confid- 
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ing  the  plan  to  his  ■wife,  he  ■was  advised  to  try  it  at 
once;  slie  even  furnishing  the  necessary  metals  hy 
destroj'ing  some  of  her  hoiiseliold   utensils.     This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  process,  which  involved 
years  of  privation  and   disappointment   before  the 
final  success  was  reached.     During  1839  he  pub- 
lished  a  newspaper    called   the    "CoUeaguer,"  at 
Washington,  Pa.;  hut  this  proving  unsuccessful,  in 
1860,  he  engaged  as  a  journeyman  priutei'  in  Phila- 
delphia, still,  however,  devoting  all  available  time 
to  e.xperimenting,  often  even  abandoning  his  print- 
ing, when  he  and  his  wife  would  work  day  and 
night  on  the  evolution  of  the  process  until  every 
cent  wa.s  exhausted.     Though  obliged  to  return  to 
the  printer's  stick,  his  experiments  were  continued 
by  his  faithful  wife;  and  the}'  were  finalh-  enabled 
to  execute  orders  for  engraved  plates.     The  original 
process  was  substantially  as  follows:  the  illustration 
was  first  drawn  by  an  artist  in  pen  and  ink;  the 
drawing  was  then  photographed,  and  from  the  nega- 
tive was  made  a  mold.     This  mold  was  given  to  the 
stereotyper,  who  made  from  it  the  stereotyped  plate 
used  by  the  printer.     The  secret  lay  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  negative  for  the  mold  and  the  production 
of  the  mold  therefrom.     I^ater  a  half-tone  method 
was   successfully   evolved    by   the    inventor.     The 
mold  feature,  however,  was  superseded  by  etching. 
In  1863  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  after 
still  further  eliminating  the  factors  of  failure,  on 
Jan.   3,  1871,  he   founded   tbe   Actinic   Engraving 
Co.,    and   on   Jlay   2,    1872,    he    incorporated    the 
Photo-Engraving  Co.,   which  is  still   in  exi-steuce. 
In  18S0  he  sold  liis  interest  and  established  the  iloss 
Engraving  Co.,  of  which   he  was  elected  president 
and  superintendent.     Although  Mr.  ^loss  never  pat- 
ented his  chemical  methods,  it  is  conceded  tbat  he 
was  not  only  tbe  Inventor  of  the  "Moss  process," 
the  "Moss  new  process,"  and  the  "  3Ioss-lj-pe  pro- 
cess," but  also  tbe  first  man  to  make  photo-engrav- 
ing a  practical   business   success,    affording   better 
results  than  wood  engraving,  at  a  smaller  expense. 
Many  mechanical  devices  were  patented  by  him  in 
counection  with  his  work,  ajnoug  them    being  an 
elastic  apparatus  for  suspending  camera  and  copy- 
holder, thus  converting  the  vibi'atious  of  the  build- 
ing into  a  vertical  motion  tliat  would  not  interfere 
wilh  the  focus.    He  died  in  New  York    city  in  1892. 
RAWLINS,  Joseph.   Lafayette,   lawyer  and 
senator,  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah,  !March 
28,  1850,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Mary  Rawlins,  the 
former  a  native  of  Illinois,  the  latter  of  Tennessee. 
When  Joseph  was  two  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  what  was  then  known  as  Willow  Creek, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
settled   upon   a   farm.     The  sou  attended  the  dis- 
trict  school  and   worked    at    home   until    he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  and,  being  studious,  made  rapid 
progress  compared  with  his   meagre  facilities.     In 
1868  he  entered  the  University  of  De.seret,  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  in  July,  1871,  the  sophomore  class 
of  the  State   University  of  Indiana,    Bloomington, 
where  he  completed  the  classical  course.    Upon  his 
return   to   Salt  Lake  City  he  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the   University  of 
Deseret,  where  he  remained  two  years.     During  this 
time  his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Young  & 
Sheeks,  and  in  1874  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Utah.     In  1875  he  opened  an 
office   in   partnership  with  Benjamin   Sheeks,  and 
soon  took  a  leading  position  at  the  bar,  participating 
in  manv  important  and  celebrated  cases,  some  of 
which  lie  successfully  argued  in  tlie  supreme  court 
of  the  United  Stales.     Politically  he  has  always  been 
a  Democrat,  and  in  1884  he  organized  the  Young 
Men's  Democratic  Club  of  Utah,  becoming  its  first 
president.     This  organization  opposed  polygamy  and 


the  interference  of  the  church  in  politics.  At  a 
public  meeting  held  under  its  auspices  on  Jackson 
day,  in  1885,  he  delivered  a  speech  which  created  a 
sensation  throughout  the  territory,  and  attracted 
widespread  attention,  becoming  the  subject  of  edi- 
torial conuneut  in  the  New  York  "  Times  "  and  other 
leading  papers.  In  October,  1892,  he  was  nominated 
by  acclamation  as  Democratic  candidate  for  delegate 
to  the  house  of  representatives  from  Utah  territory, 
and  the  following  c.-mvass  resulted  in  his  election. 
In  congress  he  at  once  took  a  high  position,  securing 
the  enactment  of  many  measures  of  value  to  Lis  con- 
stituents, and  deliveiing  notable  speeches  on  the 
silver  question  and  on  the  admission  of  Utah,  the 
latter  of  which  gave  him  at  once  a  national  reputa- 
tion. In  1894  he  was  defeated  for  the54tli  congress 
by  the  Hon.  Frank  J.  Cannon,  but  in  1897  was 
elected  to  theU.  S.  senate  fortheterm  ending  ]March 
3,  1903.  He  was  marrie<l,  in  1876,  to  Julia  E .  Davis, 
and  has  five  children. 

CLAYBERG-,  John  Bertrand,  lawyer,  was 
born  near  Cuba,  111..  Oct.  8,  1853,  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Baughniau)  Clayberg.  He  was  graduated 
attheUniversityof  j\nchigau,lawdepartmeut,inl875. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  college  course  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Judge  Cooley  as  an  assistant  in  complet- 
ing "Cooley  on  Taxation,"  and  he  collected  data 
for  "Cooley  on  Torts,"  and 
other  important  legal  works. 
In  1875  he  removed  to  Lansing, 
JNIich, ,  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  S.  L.  Kilborue  for 
the  practice  of  law,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  spring  of  1877. 
In  that  year  he  associated  with 
Robert  J.  Kelley,  of  Alpena, 
Mich.,  and  in  1884  he  removed 
to  Helena,  !Mont.,  forming  a 
partnership  withthe  Hon.T. H. 
Carter,  U.  S.  senator.  In  1889 
Judge  N.  W.  McConnell  retired 
from  the  supreme  bench  of 
Montana,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  firm.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Carter  having  been  elected  to 
congress,  his  interests  were  pur- 
chased by  the  remaining  part- 
ners, wlio  did  business  until  the  year  1896 
following  year  Mr.  Clayberg  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Milton  S.  Gunu'  of  Helena,  and  Frank  E. 
Corbett,  of  Butte,  having  offices  in  Butte  and  Helena. 
This  firm  continued  luuil  1900,  when  Mr.  Corbett 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  which  is  continued  as  Clay- 
berg &  Guun.  In  1889  he  was  attorney-general  of 
Slontana,  and  since  1891  has  been  non-resident  lec- 
turer on  mining  law  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Universitv  of  ilichigan.  He  was  married,  Sept.  10, 
1878,  to  "Katheryn,  daughter  of  C.  Y.  Edwards, 
of  Lansing,  ilich.,  and  has  two  children. 

EVANS,  Lewis,  geographer  and  author,  was 
born  about  1700,  probably  Tu  Pennsylvania,  wherehe 
was  a  surveyor.  He  produced  and  published  a  chart 
of  the  middle  British  colonies  in  North  America  and 
of  the  Indian  countries  adjacent  on  the  north  and 
west  (1749;  second  edition,  with  explanatory  pam- 
phlet, 1755).  He  also  publisheil  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to 
some  strictures  on  a  statement  questioning  the  Eng- 
lish title  to  Fort  Frontenac  which  had  been  appended 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  map  (Loudon,  1756);  both 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Geographical,  Histori- 
cal, Political,  Philosophical  and  Mechanical  Essays. " 
A  new  edition  of  his  map,  with  large  additions'  by 
Gov.  Pownall,  was  published  in  1776.  He  also  pub- 
lished (1755)  a  pamphlet  against  Gov.  Shirlev.  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.     He  died  in  June,  1756. 
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IiTTCAS,  Robert,  first  territorial  governor  of 
Iowa  (1838-41)  was  born  at  SUepherdstown,  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  Va.,  April  1,  1781.  Paternally  he  was  a 
descendant  of  William  Penn,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  father  freed  all 
his  adult  slaves,  making  humane  provision  for 
them,  and  removed  to  Chillicothe,  O. ,  becoming  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  that  state.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated under  a  private  tutor,  and  received  a  special 
training  in  mathematics.  Becoming  a  skillful  sur- 
veyor, he  secured  profitable  employment  before 
reaching  his  majority,  and  in  1804  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  Scioto  county.  Two 
years  later  he  was  commissioned 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Union 
township  in  the  same  county.  As 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  militia  he 
advanced  through  various  grades 
to  the  rant  of  major-general. 
When  accompanying  Gen.  Hull 
on  the  invasion  of  Canada,  he 
became  so  popular  with  the  other 
officers  that  many  urged  him  to 
wrest  the  conunand  from  tlie 
unpopular  general.  By  a  strategy 
he  avoided  capture  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  at  Detroit,  and  es- 
caped to  Cleveland,  O.,  after 
which  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  regular  army,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  before 
retirement  to  civil  life.  In  1816  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  served  for  nine- 
teen consecutive  years  in  either  house  or  senate.  He 
acted  as  presidential  elector  in  1820  and  1838,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion which  renominated  Pres.  Jackson  at  Baltimore 
in  1833.  During  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  in 
1834,  and  by  his  efforts  the  serious  difficulties  be- 
tween Ohio  and  Michigan  were  peaceably  settled. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  declined 
a  renomination,  and  when  the  territory  of  Iowa  was 
organized  by  congress,  June  13,  1838,   he  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  Pres.  Van  Buren  as  its  first  governor. 
Arriving  at  Burlington,  la.,  on  Aug.  16th,  he  as- 
sumed the  administrative  office,  combined  with  the 
duties  incurred  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  though  subsequently  involved  in  many  and 
serious  political  difficulties,  maintained  his  posi- 
tion without  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  throughout 
his  entire  term.  Iowa  is  indebted  to  him  for  much 
of  her  prosperity;  the  common  school  system  was 
zealously  advocated  by  him,  and  its  support  arranged 
for  by  the  appropriation  of  public  lands,  and  his 
efforts  were  against  the  gambler  and  the  drunkard, 
his  influence  securing  the  probibitiou  of  liquor 
traffic  in  Iowa.  Gov.  Lucas  was  married,  in  1810,  to 
Elizabeth  Brown,  who  died  in  1812,  survived  by  one 
daughter,  and  in  1816  he  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Sumner,  who  had  emigrated  with  her  parents  a  year 
or  two  previously  from  England.  He  died  in  Iowa 
City,  la.,  Feb.  7,  1858. 

CHAMBERS,  John,  second  territorial  gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  (1841-4.5),  was  born  at  Bromley 
Bridge,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6,  1780,  son  of  Roland  and 
PlicEbe  (JIullican)  Cliambers.  In  1794,  when  John 
Chambers  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
which  was  then  sparsely  settled,  and,  owing  to  the 
conflicts  which  were  constantly  taking  place  between 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  every  cabin  was  a  little 
fort.  Heie  young  Cliambers  grew  to  manhood,  and 
no  doubt  at  an  early  age  became  familiar  with  the 
weapons  of  defen.se,  as  every  man  and  boy  learned 
to  use  a  rifle,  not  only  to  hunt  game  in  the  for- 
ests but  to  hunt  and  figlit  the  Indians  as  well.  He 
was  educated  in  part  at  Transylvania  Seminaiy, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  received 
his  earl3' training  for  the  most  part  from  his  parents, 
and  was  otherwise  self-taught.  However  that  may 
be,  he  read  law  and  entered  upou  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  That  he  was  successful  and  rapidly 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  or  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  his  district.  At  this  period  the 
state  was  overrun  b}'  lawless  characters,  who  were 
a  terror  to  the  people,  but  by  forming  a  combina- 
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tion  with  other  prosecuting  officers  Chambers  soon 
established  a  vigorous  system  of  enforcing  the  crimi- 
nal laws,  which  made  safe  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  citizens.  He  had  early  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  participated  iu  the  Indian  war  of 
1811  and  the  war  of  1813  with  Great  Britain,  also  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  serving  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  who  then  commanded  the 
American  forces.  As  he  advanced  in  yeara  he  became 
an  active  politician,  and  was  part  of  that  galaxy  of 
Whig  statesmen  and  orators  which,  headed  by  Henry 
Clay  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  so  long  controlled  the 
politics  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  Kentucky. 
While  not  the  equal  of  those  leaders  as  an  orator, 
he  was  a  strong  and  forcible  speaker.  In  1812, 
1815,  1830  and  1832  be  served  in  the  Kentucky 
house  of  representatives.  In  1835  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  but  resigned  on  his 
election  to  the  24lh  congress.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  serving  only  one  term.  In  1835 
he  was  again  sent  to  congress,  where  he  served  for 
four  j'ears,  and  became  the  compeer  of  Thomas 
Corwiii,  ex-Gov.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  and  others.  Col. 
Chambers  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay  and  a 
devoted  friend  of  Gen.  Harrison.  When,  iu  1839, 
the  latter  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Col. 
Chambers  took  an  active  part  in  his  support  and 
was  one  of  those  who  escorted  the  president-elect 
from  his  home  to  the  capitol 
of  the  nation,  and  witnessed 
his  inauguration.  Shortaswas 
the  period  of  Pres.  Harrison's 
administration,  he  was  not  for- 
getful of  his  friends,  and  one 
of  his  earliest  appointments 
was  that  of  John  Chambers  as 
governor  of  Iowa  and  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  in  that 
territory.  He  took  the  oath  of 
office  before  Judge  McLean  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and 
that  oath  is  now  on  file  in  the 
collection  of  the  historical  de- 
partment of  Iowa.  Although 
Gov.  Chambers  had  passed  the 
age  of  sixty  years  when  he  be- 
came governor,and  was  broken 
in  health,  his  constitution  hav- 
^  _  by  his   many  previous    hard- 

shTps  and  experiences,  he  was  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  watched  with  jealous  care 
over  the  interests  of  the  territoiy.  He  remained  in 
office  throughout  the  administration  of  Pres.  Tyler, 
but  did  uot  desert  his  priaciples  for  the  sake  of 
office  as  too  many  Whi^s  did.  After  James  K. 
Polk  became  pres'ideut,  in  1845,  Gov.  Chambers 
returned  to  his  home.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Tavlor  admiuistratiou  a  commissioner  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  iu  which  he  was 
successful.  Gov.  Chambers  was  an  intense  Whig 
and  a  bitter  partisan,  and  although  he  made  po- 
litical enemies  the  hostility  was  partisan,  not  personal. 
He  was  a  courteous,  affable  Kentucky  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  was  famous  for  his  hospitality. 
Gov.  Chambers  was  married:  first,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Maj.  Ignatius  Taylor,  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  afterward  (1807)  to  Hannah  Lee  Taylor,  a 
half-sister  of  his  first  wife,  all  his  children  springing 
from  his  second  marriage.  He  died  at  Paris,  Ky., 
Sept.  21,  1852, 

CLABK,  James,  third  territorial  governor  of 
Iowa  (1845-46),  was  born  in  Greensborough,  West- 
moreland CO.,  Pa.,  in  1811,  son  of  John  Clark,  who 
was  prothonotary  of  the  county.  When  quite  young 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  trade  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  After  mastering  the  art  of  printing  and 
learning  how  to  conduct  a  paper,  he  went  West  about 
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1835,  and  was  made  territorial  printer  of  the  first 
legislature  of  Wisconsin,  which  met  at  Belmont, 
Wis.,  in  the  fall  of  1836.  He  established  the  "Ga- 
zette" in  the  town  of  Burlington,  la.,  in  1837.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  by 
Pres.  Van  Buren,  and  governor  by  Pres.  Polk  in 
1845,  being  the  last  territorial  governor  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dec.  28,  1846,  and 
the  first  governor  elected  by  the  people  was  Ansel 
Briggs.  Gov.  Clarke  edited  the  oldest  and  leading 
Democratic  paper  of  the  state,  and  thus  exerted  a 
commanding  influence.  He  was  married,  in  1840,  to 
Christiana,  daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Henry  Dodge, 
who  occupied  so  mauy  positions  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  1850  the  town  of  Burlington  was 
visited  by  the  fearful  epidemic  of  cholera  brought 
by  the  boats  up  the  Mississippi  river  from  New  Or- 
leans. Gov.  Clark's  wife  and  child  were  two  of  the 
victims, '  and  he  was  so  completely  prostrated  by 
grief  that  he  died  two  weeks  after  their  death,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he 
was  just  entering  into  the  full  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  having  honorably  discharged  all  the  high 
trusts  that  had  been  committed  f^  him  in  the  past, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  fill  any  other  stations  of 
honor  to  which  he  might  have  been  called.  He  left 
three  children. 

BRIGGS,  Ansel,  first  state  governor  of  Iowa 
(1846-50),  was  born  in  Vermont,  Feb.  3,  1806,  son  of 
Benjamin  lugley  aud  Electa  Briggs.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  he  afterwards  spent  three  years  at  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Academy.  In  1830  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Cambridge,  Guernsey  co.,  O., 
where  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits;  twice  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Guernsey  county,  and  competed 
with  John  Ferguson  for  the  office  of  county  auditor, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Iowa, 
settling  first  at  Davenport,  where  he  contracted  with 
the  post-office  department  for  establishing  mail 
routes  and  conveying  the  U.  S.  mails  between  Daven- 
port and  Dubuque  and  Iowa  City,  the  last  at  that 
time,  being  the  capital  of  Iowa.  Later  he  removed 
to  Andrew,  became  deputy  treasurer  of  Jackson 
county,  and  in  1842  represented  it  iu  the  territorial 
house  of  representatives.  At  the' state  convention 
held  at  Iowa  City,  Sept.  24.  1846,  he  was  nominated 
for  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  state  government  was  organized,  the 
boundary  line  between  Iowa  and  Slissouri  was  es- 
tablished, aud  the  free  and  normal  school  system 
was  put  in  operation.  So  ardent  was  he  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  measure,  that  in  order  to  put  the 
system  in  operation  he  advanced  out  of  his  own 
pocket  about  $2,000,  which  was  afterwards  restored 
to  him  by  the  state.  He  served  as  chief  executive 
of  Iowa  until  December,  1850.  In  1854  he  enrolled 
himself  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Florence,  and 
a  member  of  its  land  company.  This  town,  situated 
six  miles  above  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Nebraska  side 
of  the  Missouri,  was  a  successful  rival  of  Omaha. 
He  liad  large  property  interests  also  in  Council 
Bluffs,  Columbus  and  Bellevue,  the  last  named 
being  anotlier  rival  of  Omaha.  Here  Gov.  Briggs 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Nebraska  Lodge  No.  1, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  which  was  removed  from 
Bellevue  to  Omaha  in  1888.  From  1860  until  1865 
he  and  his  son,  John  Shannon,  engaged  in  overland 
freighting  to  Colorado  and  Montana.  In  1876-79  he 
resided  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Omaha.  He  began  his  work  of 
helpfulness  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
Iowa,  and  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office  has 
marked  an  epoch  m  the  state's  history.  In  all  de- 
partments of  life  he  aimed  to  be  true  to  his  con- 
victions of  truth  and  right.     He  was  a  wise  coun- 
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selor,  a  man  of  strong  will,  but  not  tyrannical,  plain 
and  unostentatious,  and  of  great  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence. A  writer  at  the  time  of  his  death  said: 
"  lu  honorable  old  age  he  lived  to  see  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  desire  he  had  expressed  in  his  retiring 
message  to  tlie  geueral  assembly  in  1830,  that  this, 
his  adopted  state,  might  ever  be  distinguished  for 
virtue,  intelligeuceand  prosperity."  Gov.  Briggswas 
married,  first,  in  Ohio,  Nov.  11,  1830,  to  Nancy  M., 
daughter  of  jiaj.  Dunlap,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
1812.  They  had  eiglit  children,  two  of  whom  lived 
to  reach  their  majority,  namely,  John  Shannon  and 
Ansel  Briggs,  Jr.  He  was  married,  second,  in  Iowa, 
Oct.29,  1849,  to  Mrs.  Frances  Carpenter.  There  were 
no  children  by  this  union.  Gov.  Briggs  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  .lohn  S.  Briggs,  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  May  5,  1881.  Two  brothers  survive  him,  oneof 
whom,  Albert,  is  a  prominent  Republican  politician 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  represented  Jefferson 
county  in  the  territorial  legislature  in  1861-62  and 
1868,  and  was  probate  judge  of  Jefferson  county  for 
fourteen  years. 

HEMPSTEAD,  Stephen,  second  governor  of 
Iowa  (18o0-54),  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn., 
Oct.  1,  1812,  son  of  Joseph  and  Celinda  (Hutchinson) 
Hempstead.  Tlie  first  American  ancestor  was 
Robert  Hempstead,  who  emigrated  from  Wales, 
and  became  one  of  the  nine  original  settlers  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  in  1643.  It  is  believed  that  he 
first  settled  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  but  crossed 
the  sound  to  escape  from  Dutch  rule.  He  was 
married  to  Joanna  Willie,  and  had  a  son  named 
Joshua,  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Larrabee. 
Their  son,  Joshua,  wrote  a  diary  covering  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
by  writers  of  New  England  history.  Stephen  Hemp- 
stead removed  with  his  parents  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1828,  who  settled  on  a  farm  near  Bellefontaine  in  1830, 
while  he  became  a  clerk  at  Galena,  111.  During  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1832  he  served  as  an  oflicer  of  an 
artillery  company  organized  to  protect  the  town 
from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
who,  under  their  leader.  Black 
Hawk,  were  threatening  all  the 
country  near  Rock  river,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  this  renowned 
chieftain  he  studied  for  two 
years  at  Illinois  College,  later 
reading  law  witli  his  uncle,  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Hempstead,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Galena.  In  1836 
he  wns  admitted  to  practice  in 
all  courts  of  Wisconsin  (to  which 
territorj'  the  Iowa  district  be- 
longed), and  settled  in  Dubuque, 
la.,  which  he  made  lus  perma- 
nent home.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territorial  government 
of  Iowa  in  July,  1838,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Dubuque 
and  the  adjoining  counties  in  the 
legislative  council,  which  assem- 
bled at  Burlington  in  November  of  that  year.  He 
was  a  born  leader,  and  always  held  a  foremost 
position  in  that  body.  At  the  next  session  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  council,  filling  the  posi- 
tion most  acceptably,  and  in  1845  was  re-elected 
at  the  session  held  in  Iowa  City,  then  the  capital  of 
the  territory.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  with  Judge 
Mason,  of  Burlington,  and  Judge  Woodward,  of 
Muscatine,  on  the  codifying  commission  which  com- 
piled "The  Code  of  Iowa"  of  1851.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  Iowa  iu  1850,  which  positioa  he 
honorably  filled  for  four  years  (the  term  under  the 
constitution  of  1846  under  which  Iowa  became  a 
state).  His  oratory  was  forcible  and  eloquent,  and 
his  administration  of  affairs  highly  commendable. 


In  1855  he  was  elected  a  county  judge  of  Dubuque 
comity,  and  held  the  office  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
yeai-s.  Upon  the  abolishment  of  the  office  iu  1869, 
he  was  at  once  elected  auditor  of  Dubuque  county, 
serving  by  re-election  until  1873,  when,  his  bealtii 
having  become  impaired,  he  retired  from  public 
life;  he  was  induced  about  a  year  before  his  death, 
however,  to  accept  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
His  decisions  were  considered  equitable  and  just.  He 
was  married  iu  Missouri,  June  15,  1837,  to  Lavinia 
Moore,  daughter  of  Dennis  and  Eliza  (Moore)  Lack- 
laud,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  They  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Gov .  Hempstead  died  at  Dubuque, 
la.,  Feb.  16,  1883. 

GRIMES,  James  Wilson,  third  governor  of 
Iowa  (1854^58),  was  born  at  Deeriug,  Hillsboro  co. , 
N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1816,  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Wilson) 
Grimes.  His  ancestors  were 
Scotch-Irish  emigrants  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  who  set- 
tled at  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
in  1719.  His  father  was  a 
thrifty  farmer  of  sterling  integ- 
rity and  worth.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  classical  education 
at  Hampton  Academy  and 
Dartmouth  College.  He  stud- 
ied law  under  James  Walker, 
at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  and  in 
May,  1836,  began  practice  at 
Burlington,  la.,  which  was  then 
a  part  of  the  Black  Hawk  pur- 
chase in  Wisconsin  territory. 
He  was  highly  successful  as  a 
lawyer,  an^  from  1841  to  1853 
practiced  iu  partnership  with  Henry  W.  Starr.  His 
first  public  service  was  as  secretary  of  the  Indinn 
commission  at  Rock  Island,  Sept.  27, 1836,  where  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  relinquished  to  the  United  States  their 
lands  along  the  Jlissouri  river.  During  1837-38  he 
was  assistant-librarian  in  the  Wisconsin  library,  and 
after  the  formation  of  Iowa  territory  represented 
Des  Moines  county  in  its  legislature  in  1838  and 
1843,  serving  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  in 
1852.  In  August,  1854,  he  Was  elected  by  both 
AVhig  and  Free-Soil  Democratic  parties  as  governor 
of  Iowa.  Though  reared  among  Whig  principle.?, 
his  whole  career  was  marked  b}-  freedom  from 
party  bias.  During  his  administration  lie  opposed 
the  Missouri  compromise  and  did  much  to  foster 
Free-Soil  sentiment  throughout  Iowa.  In  1856  the 
capital  of  the  state  was  changed  from  Iowa  City  to 
Des  MoiuE-s.  He  served  as  a  commissioner  for 
founding  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  giv- 
ing careful  attention  to  the  trust;  and  in  July.  1856,  . 
he  convened  a  special  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly to  act  on  laud  grants  received  from  congress  for 
the  construction  of  railroads.  Iu  August  of  the 
same  year  he  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  Pres. 
Pierce  against  the  treatment  of  Iowa  settlers  iu  Kan- 
sas. He  relinquished  his  office  as  governor  iu  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  for  a  term  of  si.x  3-ears.  He  served  by 
re-election  from  March  4,  1859,  until  Dec.  6,  1869, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-hcallli.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  |iarty,  which 
he  represented  in  the  senate.  Though  seldom  mak- 
ing a  set  speech,  he  was  always  a  ready  and  vigor- 
ous debater.  He  was  a  prominent  worker  on  the 
pensions,  naval  affairs,  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  committees;  and  on  July  4,  1861,  he  obtained 
an  order  from  the  secretary  of  war  setting  free  the 
escaped  slaves  confined  in  the  Washington  jail,  thus 
inaugurating  the  first  official  act  of  emancipation. 
He  urged  the  building  of  iron-clads,  and  on  JIarch 
13,  1862,  spoke  on  the  achievements  of  the  western 
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naval  flotilla,  becoming  a  recognized  authority  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  navy.  Among  the 
works  due  largely  to  his  advocacy  were  the  return 
of  the  Naval  Academy  from  Newport  to  Annapolis, 
the  establishment  of  a  national  armory  at  Rock 
island  and  of  a  navy  yard  at  League  island.  Po- 
litically he  was  remarkable  for  independence  of 
character,  and,  though  a  Republican,  opposed  a 
high  protective  tariff  and  Pres.  Lincoln's  enlarge- 
ment of  the  regular  army.  During  the  impeach- 
ment trial  of  Pres.  Johnson,  he  considered  himself 
in  the  light  of  a  judge  rather  than  a  representative; 
and  though  his  physical  condition  required  severe 
fortitude  to  do  so,  he  entered  the  senate  and  cast 
his  vote  for  acquittal.  Later  he  said :  '  'Neither  the 
honors  nor  the  wealth  of  the  world  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  act  otherwise  than  I  did;  and  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  regretted  that  I  voted  as  I  did. 
I  shall  alwa3's  thank  God  that  He  gave  me  courage 
to  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  and  by  my 
vote  not  only  to  save  the  Republican  party,  but  pre- 
vent such  a  precedent  being  established  as  would 
in  the  end  have  converted  ours  into  a  sort  of  South 
American  republic,  in  which  there  would  be  a  revo- 
lution wlienever  there  happened  to  be  an  adverse 
majority  in  congress  to  the  president  for  the  time 
being."  Though  then  greatly  censured  by  his 
party,  the  New  York  "Times"  said  years  after- 
ward: "No braver  or  more  faithful  man  ever  sat  in 
the  senate  than  Mr.  Grimes,  who,  almost  alone, 
saved  his  party  from  an  incalculable  blunder.  ..." 
He  founded  a  free  library  in  Burlington,  a  profes- 
sorship in  Iowa  College  (Grinnell),  aud'scholarships 
both  at  that  college  and  Dartmouth.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  both  Dartmouth 
and  Iowa  colleges  in  1865.  He  was  married  at  Bur- 
lington, la.,  Nov.  9,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  Sarah  Neal- 
ley.  After  a  two  years'  residence  in  Europe,  with 
temporary  intervals  of  improved  health,  he  died 
suddenly  at  Burlington,  la.,  Feb.  7,  1873. 

LiOWE,  Halph  Phillips,  fourth  governor  of 
Iowa  (1858-60),  was  born  in  ^\''arreu  county,  O., 
Nov.  27,  1805,  son  of  Jacob  Derrick  and  Ulartha 
(Per-Lee)  Lowe.  His  paternal  American  ancestors 
were  immigrants  from  Holland,  and  early  settlers  of 
New  Jersey.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  place,  and  entered  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  1825.  He  went  to  Asheville,  Ala.,  before 
being  graduated  and  taught  school  and  studied  law. 
He  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his  brother, PeterP. 
Lowe,  at  Dayton,  O.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Bloom- 
ington  (now  Muscatine),  la.,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention,  dis- 
trict-attorney and  district  judge.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Iowa,  and  served  until  1860, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  people  judge  of  the 
supreme  court;  before  this  the  election  to  this  office 
had  been  made  by  the  legislature.  Gov.  Lowe  was 
conspicuous  in  his  connection  with  the  so-called 
"Five  Per  Cent.  Claim."  He  held  that  the  lands 
offered  soldiers  to  enlist,  in  addition  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pay  per  mouth,  was  "pay,"  and  not 
"bounty";  that  the  lands  were  offered  as  casli  is 
offered,  and  that  they  were  earned;  and,  as  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  the  state  of  Iowa,  no 
other  agreement  is  known  tlian  that  the  state  should 
not  tax  lands  for  five  years  after  being  located,  and 
the  United  States  should  pay  the  state  five  per  cent, 
of  the  sales.  Accordingly  the  state  did  not  tax 
lands  located  under  military  warrants.  If  the  claim 
were  allowed,  the  United  States  would  pay  the  slate 
of  Iowa  over  $800,000.  Judge  Lowe  left  tlie 
supreme  bench  in  1868  to  prosecute  the  claim.  He 
was  U.  S.  district-attorney  for  a  few  years,  and 
for  ten  years  he  lived  in  Washington  laboring  to 
induce  congress  to  pay  the  claim.  He  had  associated 


with  him  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York;  Allen 
G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio;  the  late  Senator  McDonald, 
of  Indiana,  and  Judge  Shellabarger,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  court  decided  adversely  (Miller  and 
Field  dissenting),  and,  knowing  that  Judge  Lowe 
was  fatally  ill,  withheld  the  announcement  of  the 
decision  until  after  his  death,  that  he  might  be  spared 
the  disappointment.  He  was  married,  in  1837,  to 
Phoebe  Carleton,  the  adopted  daughter  of  her  uncle, 
Dr.  Pairchild,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  22,  1883. 

KIBKWOOD,  Samuel  Jordan,  fifth  and  ninth 
governor  of  Iowa  (1860-64;  1876-77)  and  secietary 
of  the  interior  under  Pres.  Garfield.  See  Vol.  IV., 
p.  245. 

STONE,  William  Mile,  sixth  governor  of  Iowa 
(1864-68),  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
14,  1827,  son  of  Truman  and  Lovina  (North)  Stone. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited.  At 
si-vteen  years  of  age  he  was  a  driver  for  two  seasons 
on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  from  seventeen  until  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was  employed  at  the 
chairmaker's  trade,  iu  the  meantime  studyin"^  and 
reading  during  his  leisure  moments.  He  studied  law, 
and,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  liegan 
practice  in  partnership  with  his  first  preceptor,  Hon. 
James  Mathews,  at  Coshocton.  In  1854  he  removed 
to  Knoxville,  la.,  followed  by  Mr.  Mathews,  and  the 
partnership  was  continued  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
Stone  to  the  bench.  In  1855  he  became  the  editor 
of  the  Knoxville  "Journal,"  and  was  a  member  of 
the  convention,  which  in 
February,  1856,  organized 
the  Repubhcan  party  of 
the  state.  He  was  chosen 
judge  of  the  11th  judicial 
district  in  April,  1857,  and 
when  the  new  constitution 
went  into  effect  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  elected  judge 
of  the  6th  district.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention  in  1880,  and 
was  an  earnest  supporter 
of    Mr.    Lincoln    for  the 

nomination.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  and  assisted  in  organ- 
izing company  B  of  the  3d  Iowa  infantry,  becom- 
ing captain  of  the  company,  and  upon  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment,  its  first  major.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Blue  Jlills,  Mo.,  and, 
at  Shiloh,  where  he  was  iu  command  of  the  regi- 
ment, he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1862  lie  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Gov.  Kirkwood,  colonel  of  the22d  Iowa, 
and  with  his  command  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Black  river,  and  the 
charge  on  the  works  at  Vicksburg,  Maj'  22,  1883. 
At  Fort  Gibson  he  commanded  the  brigade,  and  at 
Vicksburg  he  was  wounded  iu  the  left  arm.  In 
June,  1863,  be  was  nominated  for  governor  by  the 
Republicans  of  Iowa,  and  in  August  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army.  In  1864''he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general.  He  assumed  the  gubernatorial 
chair  in  January,  1864,  holding  the  office  for  two 
terms.  As  one  of  the  war  governors  he  was  several 
times  called  to  Washington  for  conference  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  was  there  for  that  purpose  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  of  the  president,  being  a  witness 
of  the  murder.at  Ford's  Theatre.  He  was  with  tlie 
president  constantly  until. his  death,  and  was  one  of 
the  pall  bearers  who  accompanied  the  remains  to 
Springfield,  111.,  for  burial.  Gov.  Stone  retired  from 
the  executive  chair  in  January,  1868,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Knoxville,  la.,  having  for  a 
partner  his  brother-in-law,  Hon.  O.  B.  Ayers.  In 
1877  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Iowa 
legislature,  serving  for  one  term.  In  1880  he  became 
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interested  In  mining  operation!)  in  Arizona,  and  for 
several  years  took  but  little  part  in  active  practice. 
In  1883,  having  formed  a  partnei-ship  with  Hon.  T. 
J.  Anderson,  they  removed  to  Pueblo,  Col.,  but  in 
1885  Gov.  Stone  returned  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Des 
Moines,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stone,  Ayera  & 
Gamble.  He  was  elector  for  the  state  at  large  on 
the  Harrison  ticket  in  1888,  and  was  appointed 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  by 
Pres.  Harrison,  becoming  commissioner  upon  the 
resignation  of  Hon.  Thomas  Carter.  At  the  close 
of  his  official  term  in  1893,  Gov.  Stone  removed  to 
Okhihoina  City,  O.  T.,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  also  devoted  some  time  to  agriculture. 
He  was  married,  in  1856,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  his 
foimer  partner,  Hon.  James  Mathews.  Gov.  Stone 
died  at  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.,  July  18,  1893,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  one  son. 

MERRILiIi,  Samuel,  seventh  governor  of  Iowa 
(1868-72),  was  born  at  Turner,  Oxford  co..  Me., 
Aug.  7,  1832,  son  of  Abel  and  Abigail  Hill  (Bux- 
ton) Jlerrill.  He  is  of  the  eighth  generation  in 
descent  from  Nathaniel  Merrill,  who  came  from 
Salisbury,  England,  to  Salisbury,  Mass.,  in  1636. 
Two  ancestors,  Samuel  and  Abel  Merrill,  served 
in  the  revoluliouary  war,  while  Thomas,  Samuel 
and  the  governor's  father  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Samuel  Merrill  was  brought  up  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  received  only  a  brief  academic 
training.  He  began  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  taught  successfully 
for  eight  years;  subsequently  becoming  superinten- 
dent of  schools.  He  removed  to  Tamworth,"  N.  H. ,  in 
1847,and  engaged  in  merchaudizing.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  during  the  ex- 
citing years  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, participating  in  tlie  celebrated  election  of  John 
P.  Hale  and  James  Bell  to  tlie  U.  S.  senate.  He  re- 
moved to  Iowa  in  1856,  continuing  as  merchant  and 
banker  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  legislature.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  colonel  of  the  21st  Iowa  infantry,  and  served 
in  the  western  department  with  Gen.  Grant,  partici- 
pating in  tlie  battles  of  Missouri.  While  command- 
ing the  forces  in  the  battle  of  Hartsville,  Mo.,  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  resigned,  however,  before 
the  close  of  the  war  because  unable  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  service.  Being  granted  a  pension 
for  liis  wounds,  he  donated  the  entire  proceeds  to  a 
hospital  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  for  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  merchan- 
dizing and  banking  until  1868,  when  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Iowa.  In  his  first  inaugural  address  he 
combated  the  the  orytliat  U.  S.  bonds  should  be 
Ijaid  in  depreciated  paper  issue,  declaring  the  theory 
to  be  in  every  way  vicious  and  dishonest.  In  1868 
an  amendraeut  to  the  state  constitution  was  adopted 
by  public  vole,  the  word  wliite  being  dropped  from 
the  qualification  of  electors.  As  governor  he  held 
the  plough  to  break  the  ground  for  the  state  capitol. 
As  chairman  of  the  building  commission  he  com- 
bated speculation  and  jobbers,  and  secured  the 
construction  of  the  building  by  honest  day  la- 
bor. He  watched  over  the  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  introducing  many  reforms. 
Before  receiving  applications  for  pardons  he  re- 
quired public  notice  to  be  given,  and  a  written 
opinion  of  the  judge,  district  attorney  and  jury 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  while  before  grant- 
ing pardon  in  capital  offences,  he  had  a  private  inter- 
view %vith  the  prisoner.  He  organized  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court  to  super- 
intend the  same.  It  proved  a  signal  success.  Re- 
tiring at  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1872,  he  re- 
turned to  his  occupation  as  a  banker,  and  in  1889  re- 
moved to  California,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of 


his  life.  Gov.  Merrill  was  married:  first,  in  1844,  to 
Catherine  Thomes,  of  Standish,  Me.,  who  died  in 
June,  1845;  second,  in  1851,  to  Elizabeth  D.  Hill,  of 
Buxtou,  Me.,  who  died  in  California,  March  6,  1888, 
and  third,  iu  March,  1895,  to  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Green- 
wood, of  JIassachusetts.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal,  Aug.  31,  1899. 

CABFENTEB,  Cyrus  Clay,  eighth  governor 
of  Iowa  (1872-76),  was  born  at  Harford,  Susque- 
hanna CO.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1829,  son  of  Asahel  and 
Amanda  (Tliayer)  Carpenter.  Through  his  mother 
he  was  descended  from  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer, 
"Father  of  West  Point  Militaiy  Academy,"  and 
founder  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Dartmouth  College.  He  was  left  an  orplian  before 
his  twelfth  year.  In  1853  he  started  for  the  West, 
teaching  for  a  time  in  Licking  county,  O.,  and 
arriving  in  Des  Moiues,  la.,  in  1854.  He  taught 
the  first  school  opened  in  Fort  Dodge,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  land  surveying  for  the  gen- 
eral governmcut.  He  also  opened  a  land  agency 
on  his  owu  account,  locating  land-warrants,  pay- 
ing taxes  for  non-re.sidents,  and  buying,  selling 
and  surveying  lands.  He  was  chosen  to  the  Iowa 
house  of  representatives  for  the  session  of  1858. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a 
private,  but  was  at  once  commissioned  as  captain 
and  commissary  of  subsistence,  continuing  in  this 
office  until  the  close  of  the  war;  in  the  meantime 
being  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  receiviug  a  col- 
onelcy by  brevet.  He  served  mostly 
on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Rosecrans, 
Thomas,  Dodge  and  Logan.  In  1866 
he  was  elected  register  of  the  state 
land  office  in  Iowa,  and  was  re-elected 
two  years  later.  At  the  Republican 
state  convention,  1871,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  on  the  first  ballot. 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1873.  His  ad- 
ministrations were  distinguished  by 
his  support  of  the  state  university  and 
the  agricultural  college.  In  his  first 
inaugural  address  he  advanced  the 
proposition  that  the  rates  for  freight 
and  passenger  fares  on  the  railroads 
should  be  subject  to  state  control, 
and  this  came  more  conspicuously  to  the  front  in 
the  "granger  law,"  which  was  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  suit  car- 
ried up  from  Iowa.  The  legislature  placed  $10,- 
000  at  the  disposal  of  Gov.  Carpenter  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  suit;  but  he  employed  compe- 
tent counsel  and  accomijlished  the  work  with  an 
expenditure  of  but  $2,000.  He  appointed  the  first 
visiting  committee  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane; 
and  although  this  measure  was  bitterly  fought  iu 
the  legislature,  it  afterward  became  very  popular. 
After  completing  his  second  term  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  de- 
partment, and  remaiued  for  fifteen  months,  resigning 
wlieu  appointed  by  Gov.  Gear  to  the  first  board  of 
railroad  commissioners.  Being  soon  after  elected  to 
congress,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  two  years  later 
he  was  re-elected.  His  congressional  career  was 
most  successful,  meeting  the  highest  expectations 
of  his  constituency.  He  originated  the  policy  of  es- 
tablishing experimental  stations  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  colleges,  but  his  bill  did  not  pass 
until  the  next  session,  when  the  proposition  was  re- 
introduced by  his  successor.  He  also  secured  the 
passage  of  the  bill  dividing  the  state  into  two  dis- 
tricts for  the  Federal  courts.  He  was  again  chosen  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  Iowa  state  legislature  in  1883. 
After  returning  from  the  army  he  devoted  many 
years  to  cultivating  his  farm  on  the  Des  Moines 
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river,  near  Fort  Dodge.  He  was  married,  in  1864,  to 
Susan  C.  Burkliolder,  of  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  who  sur- 
vived Uim.  He  died  at  Fort  Dodge,  May  29,  1898. 
ITE  WBOIiD,  Joshua  G. ,  tenth  governor  of  Iowa 
(1877-78),  was  born  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  May  13, 
1830,  of  English  descent.  After  receiving  a  common 
school  education  he  removed  to  Iowa  in  1854,  set- 
tling in  Hillsboro,  Henry  co.;  where  he  entered 
upon  a  mercantile  career.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  office  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  gov- 
ernor upon  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Samuel  J.  iSrk- 
wood  in  1877.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  in  1878  he  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  and 
was  mayor  of  that  city  in  1901. 

GEAR,  John  Henry,  eleventh  governor  of 
Iowa  (1878-82),  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  7, 
1825,  of  Scotch  descent.  In  1836  his  family  removed 
to  Galena,  111.,  and  in  1838  to 
Fort  Snelling,  which  was  then 
in  Iowa  territory  though  now 
in  Minnesota.  The  son  received 
a  common-school  education, 
and  in  1843  engaged  in  mer- 
chandizing at  Burlington,  la. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  Iowa  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  was 
elected  by  it  raaj'or  of  Bur- 
lington in  1803.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture for  six  years,  and  served 
as  speaker  of  the  lower  house 
during  four  years.  In  1878  he 
became  governor  of  Iowa,  and 
officiated  in  that  capacity  until 
1883.  He  was  a  member  of 
congress  from  1887  to  1891  and 
again  from  1893  to  1895.  In 
1893-93  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury  and  in  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate as  a  Republican,  serving  from  March  4,  1895, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Washington,  D.C., 
July  14,  1900. 

SHERMAN,  Buren  Rohinson,  twelfth  gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  (1883-86),  was  born  at  Phelps, 
Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  38,  1836,  son  of  Phineas  L. 
and  Eveline  (Robinson)  Sherman.  His  father  was 
an  axe  maker  by  occupation,  and  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence.  The  son's  early  education  was 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
at  the  Elraii-a (N.  Y.)  Academy.  He  was  ad raitted  to 
the  bar  in  1859,  and  began  practice  at  Vinton.  la  , 
with  Hon.  J.  C.  Traer.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa;  in  1875 
to  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  and  in  1879  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  He  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  served  as 
second  lieutenant,  was  promoted  captain,  and  on 
April  6,  1863,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  severely 
wouudeii.  He  remained  in  service,  however,  until 
Apiil  ITtb,  when,  his  wound  preventing  further 
active  duty,  he  resigned.  He  was  judge  of  Benton 
county  (Iowa)  during  1865-67;  served  as  clerk  of 
the  district  court  from  January,  1869,  to  December, 
1874,  and  in  October  of  the  latter  year  was  elected 
auditor  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  to  which  office  he  was 
twice  re-elected,  serving  until  1881.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Iowa  in  October,  1881,  and  was  in- 
auo-urated  Jan.  13,  1883.  serving  by  re-election  until 
January,  1886,  when  he  retired  from  politics.  He 
held  for  many  years  a  prominent  place  in  the  frater- 
nal societies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1863  became 
a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  in  1869  a  Knight  Templar, 
and  in  1883  attained  the  33d  degree  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Association,  becoming  an  active  member  of  its 
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supreme  council.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1883  by  the  University  of  Iowa. 
He  was  married  at  Vinton,  la.,  Aug.  30,  1863,  to 
Lena,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Kendall,  of  that  place. 

LARRABEE,  William,  thirteenth  governor 
of  Iowa  (1886-90),  was  born  at  Ledyard,  Conn.,  Jan. 
30,  1832,  son  of  Adam  and  Hannah  Gallup  (Lester) 
Larrabee.  His  father,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  was  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the 
war  of  1813,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  La  Cole  Mills,  Canada.  The  son  was  educated  at 
the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in  1853 
removed  to  Iowa.  During  the  first  winter  there  he 
taught  school  in  Hardin,  Alamakee  co. ;  afterward, 
for  three  years,  running  a  farm  near  that  place.  He 
then  became  engaged  in  milling  and  manufacturing. 
In  1873  he  engaged  iu  banking,  although  still  con- 
tinuing his  manufacturing  interests,  and  by  his  well 
known  capacity,  integrity  and  financial  standing, 
succeeded  iu  building  up  an  extensive  business  con- 
nection, aiding  various  commercial  enterprises  in 
the  states  and  accumulating  a  comfortable  com- 
petence. Mr.  Larrabee  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Iowa,  and  has  always  been 
an  active  and  consistent  supporter  of  its  principles. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  served 
continuously  for  eighteen  years,  being  five  times  re- 
nominated by  acclamation  and  as  regularly  re- 
elected. At  the  commencement  of  his  second  term 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  thus  becoming  prominent  iu  the 
management  of  the  slate  moneys  and  other  impor- 
tant trusts.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  passage 
of  the  present  excellent  laws  regarding  railroads  and 
rapidlj'  became  a  marked  figure 
among  the  law-makers.  In  1885, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  last 
term,  he  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor and  was  elected  for  two 
successive  terms,  declining  a  re- 
nomination  in  1890.  He  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  state 
board  of  control  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  for  two 
years  and  resigned  the  office  in 
February,  1900.  He  spent  about 
six  months  in  a  visit  to  Palestine 
and  various  countries  in  Europe. 
He  is  the  author  of  "The  Rail- 
road Question  "  (1893),  which  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  a  grain  separator,  for  which  he  has  obtained 
letters  patent.  He  was  married,  Sept.  13,  1861,  to 
Ann  M.  Appelman,  at  Clermont,  la.  They  have 
six  children. 

BOIES,  Horace,  fourteenth  governor  of  Iowa 
(1890-94),  was  born  near  Aurora,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  7,  1837.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's 
farm,  attending  school  (luring  the  winter  seasons.  As 
soon  as  liis  own  earnings  enabled  him  to  pay  the 
necessary  charges,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  aad 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  in  Erie  county, 
N.  Y.  He  began  practice  in  Buffalo,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  1867.  He  early  identified  him- 
self with  the  Republican  party,  which  elected  him 
in  1857  to  the  lower  house  of  the  New  York  assem- 
bly. In  1864  he  was  a  candidate  for  district  at- 
torney for  Erie  county,  but  was  defeated  by  two 
votes,  after  which  he  retired  from  politics  for  some 
time.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Iowa,  settling  at 
Waterloo,  Black  Hawk  co.,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  state.  When  not  actively  engaged  in 
hia  professional  duties,  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  in  Grundy  county,   of 
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■w.liicli  he  has  made  a  model.  He  opposed  the  pro- 
hibition movement  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party  from  the  start,  finding  in  this  a  reason  for  once 
more  entering  the  political  arena.  With  regret  he 
severed  his  connection  with  that  party  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884,  his  convictions  on  the 
tariff  issue  being  quite  as  pronounced  as  on  the  tem- 
perance question.  Having  fully  identified  himself 
vrith  theDemocratic  party, 
in  1889  he  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  for 
governor  of  Iowa.  The 
campaign  that  followed 
centered  about  tlie  state 
prohibition  law.  Mr. Boies 
attacked  the  existing  stat- 
ute from  the  platform  in 
every  section  of  the  state. 
He  was  elected  by  a  plu- 
rality of  7,000  votes,  and 
was  the  first  Democrat  to 
be  raised  to  the  governor- 
ship in  thirty-five  years. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1891, 
but  was  defeated  for  a 
third  term  in  the  election 
of  1893.  In  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the 
state  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  his  energy 
and  sincerity  securing  him  the  respect  of  even  his 
political  opponents.  He  has  contributed  ably  and 
extensively  to  agricultural  literature. 

JACKSON, "Frank  Darr,  fifteenth  governor 
of  Iowa  (1894-96),  was  born  at  Arcade,  Wyoming 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1854.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  entered  the  service  of  the  Union  during  the 
civil  war,  the  former  holding  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  78th  regiment  New  York  volunteers 
and  the  latter  being  at  the  front  for  fourteen  mouths 
as  hospital  nurse.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his  fam- 
ily removed  to  Jesup,  Buchanan  co.,  la.,  and  in 
1870  he  entered  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at 
Ames.  Three  years  later  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  the  State  Univei-sity  at  Iowa  City,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1874.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1875,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Independence,  la.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Greene, 
la.,  where  he  was  highly  successful  as  a  lawyer  and 
politician.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  thel9th  general  assembly, 
and  was  re-elected  to  that  office  in 
1884.  He  was  soon  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  young  Republican 
element  of  the  state,  and  in  1884 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  state  by 
a  large  majority,  being  re-elected 
in  1886  and  1888.  At  the  close  of 
his  third  term,  he,  with  others, 
formed  the  Royal  Union  Life  In- 
surance Co.  (of  which  he  was  made 
president),  with  headquarters  at 
Des  Moines.  In  1893  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor,  and  carried  the 
state  by  33,000  plurality.  He  was 
inaugurated  Jan.  11,  1894.  In  all 
emergencies  Gov.  Jackson  acted 
with  a  firmness  and  energy  which 
showed  that  he  sympathized  with 
thelaboring  people  of  the  state,  still  he  would  exhaust 
every  resource  if  necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
In  December,  1894,  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  and  retired  from  public  life  at  the  close  of 
his  administration,  todevote  all  his  energies  to  his  in- 
surance company.  Gov.  Jackson  was  married,  in 
1877,  to  Anne  F.,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jane  Brock,  of 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  They  have  four  sons,  Graydon, 
Ernest,  Frank  and  Louis. 
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BBAKE,  Francis  jyCarion,  sixteenth  governor 
of  Iowa  (1896-98),  was  born  at  Rushville,  111.,  De& 
30,  1830,  son  of  John  Adams  and  Harriet  Jane 
(O'Neal)  Drake.  His  parents  removed  to  Davis 
county,  la.,  in  1846,  and  founded  the  village  of 
Drakeville,  where  Francis  attended  school  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Becoming  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  general  merchandise  store,  he  assisted  in 
carrying  on  the  business  until  1852.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  led  a  train  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, fighting  and  defeating  on  the  way  a  party  of 
300  Pawuee  Indians,  although  his  own  force  num- 
bered but  twenty  men.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  venture  he  again  crossed  the  plains  in  1854, 
reaching  Sacramento,  Cal.,  with  ninety-seven  cows, 
five  oxen  and  five  horses,  having  lost  on  the  way 
only  three  cows,  a  result  which  made  tlie  trip  one 
of  tlie  most  notable  ever  undertaken.  Returning  by 
sea,  he  was  wrecked  when  the  steamer  Yankee  Blade 
went  down  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  lives.  He 
tlien  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  a  general  mercantile  business,  the  con- 
nection continuing  until  1858,  wlien  he  withdrew  to 
engage  in  business  for  himself  at  Unionville,  la.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  company 
am(mg  his  townsmen,  and  on  the  governor's  order 
he  joined  the  independent  regiment  of  Iowa  volun- 
teers commanded  by  Col.  Edwards.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  major  and  commanded  the  Federal 
troops  which  defended  the  city 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  against  the 
Confederate  Gen.  Price.  In  1863 
Maj.  Drake  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  36th  Iowa  infantry, 
with  which  he  served  for  several 
years.  At  the  battle  of  Elkin's 
Ford,  Ark.,  in  April,  1864,  he 
defeated  Gen.  Marmaduke  and 
his  forces,  gaining  from  his  bri- 
gade commander  the  commenda- 
tion, "Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  Col.  Drake  for  his  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  deter- 
mined courage  in  this  contest." 
A  few  weeks  later,  having  been 
assigned  to  tlie  command  of  the 
3d  brigade  of  Solomon's  division, 
he  set  out  with  a  large  train  to 
gather  supplies  for  the  forces  of  Gen.  Steele;  the 
expedition  was  attacked  by  Confederate  cavaliy  and 
Col.  Drake  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  only  to  be 
at  once  released,  the  nature  of  his  injury  being  such 
that  recoveiy  was  thought  to  be  impossible.  He 
was  away  from  his  command  but  six  months,  re- 
turning to  camp  and  active  duty  while  still  on 
crutches.  He  was  now  brevetted  brigadier-general 
and  served  imtil  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Centerville,  la.,  and  began  tlie  practice  of 
law  in  partnership  with  Judge  Amos  Harris.  Later 
he  gave  up  law  to  engage  in  the  development  of 
railroads,  supplying  capital  for  five  companies  in 
his  own  state,  among  them  the  Albia  and  Center- 
ville, of  which  he  is  president,  and  the  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Cen- 
terville National  Bank  and  the  Firat  National  Bank 
of  Albia.  In  1895  he  was  elected  governor  of  his 
state,  and  served  one  term.  Drake  University  at 
Des  Moines,  la.,  an  institution  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  has  been  so  named  from 
his  large  gift«  to  it  and  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  and 
the  Wesleyan  College  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  have 
also  enjoyed  his  beneficence.  He  was  married,  Dec. 
24,  1855,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Lord, 
of  Bloomfield,  la.,  and  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

SHAW,  lieslie  Idortier,  seventeenth  governor 
of  Iowa  (1898-    ),  was  born  at  Morristown,  Vt., 
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Nov.  2,  1848,  son  of  Boardman  Osias  and  Louisa 
(Spaulding)  Shaw.  His  great-grandfather,  Eben- 
ezer  Shaw,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  and  first 
selectmen  of  Morristown.  His  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jason  Spaulding,  a  teacher  of  some  reputation 
in  the  eastern  part  of  New  York  state.  In  early- 
childhood  his  father  removed  to  a  farm  in  Stowe,  Vt. , 
where  Leslie  M.  Shaw  spent  his  minority.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  tlie  common  schools  of 
his  county  and  the  People's  Academy  of  Morris- 
ville,  Vt.,  and  having  removed  to  Iowa  in  1869, 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la., 
in  1874.  He  was  dependent  upon  his  own  efEorts  in 
obtaining  an  education,  but  with  characteristic  per- 
sistence, by  teaching  school,  selling  nursery  stock  and 
working  in  the  harvest  fields  he  earned  suflBcient  to 
complete  his  college  and  professional  course,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  Iowa  College  of  Law  in  1876. 
In  the  same  year  he  settled  at  Denison,  la.,  and 
from  the  start  took  high  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  was  the  largest  contributor  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  and  normal  school  at  Deni- 
sou  and  lias  held  the  position  of  president  of  the 
boaid  of  trustees  from  its  organization.  He  is  also 
a  trustee  of  Cornell  College,  and  for  several  years 
was  president  of  the  school  board  of  Denison,  la. 
He  is  president  of  the  Bank  of  Denison,  at  Denison, 
and  Bank  of  Manilla,  at  Manilla,  la.  Prior  to  1896 
he  was  never  active  in  politics,  although  always 
prominent  in  local  campaigns,  speaking  in  defense  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  memorable  free  silver  controversy  of 
that  year  he  was  requested  by  the  adherents  of  the 
gold  standard  to  reply  to  an  address  made  in  his 
town  by  William  Jennings  Bryan.  From  that  date 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Pres.  McKinley,  he  was  in  constant  de- 
mand, and  proved  one  of  the  most  eflicient  speakers 
in  that  notable  canvass.  This  canvass  brought  his 
name  prominently  before  the  state,  and  when  in 
1897  Gov.  Drake  declined  a  renomination  because  of 
ill-health  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party 
for  governor.  He  made  a  remarkable  canvass, 
fighting  distinctively  for  the  gold  standard  without 
equivocation,  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  39,- 
975.  He  was  selected  by  the  sound  money  commis- 
sion to  preside  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  of 
1898,  where  his  address  attracted  national  attention, 
as  had  his  speeches  in  his  preceding  gubernatorial 
canvass.  In  June,  1898,  Simpson  College,  of  In- 
dianola,  la.,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  re  elected  governor  in  1899.  On  Dec.  6, 
1877,  he  was  married  to  Alice,  daughter  of  James 
Crawshaw,  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  in 
Clinton  county,  while  Iowa  was  still  a  territory. 

HOLDEN,  Liberty  Emery,  publisher,  was 
born  in  Raymond,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  June  20, 
1833,  son  of  Liberty  and  Sally  Cox  (Stearns)  Holden. 
Richard  Holden,  his  paternal  ancestor,  came  to 
America  from  England  in  1634,  and  settled  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.  The  Holdens  in  Maine  are  nearly  all 
descendants  from  Lieut.  John  Holden,  a  revolution- 
ary soldier,  who  after  the  war  emigrated  to  Otisfield, 
Me.,  where  he  died  in  1806.  He  had  a  large  family ,- 
among  whom  was  Peter,  grandfather  of  Liberty 
Emery  Holden.  Through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Levi  Stearns,  he  is  descended  from  Isaac 
Stearns,  who  came  to  America  from  England  with 
Gov.  John  Winthrop,  and  settled  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  1630.  Through  his  grandmother,  Lydia 
Cox  Stearns,  he  is  connected  with  the  Joslyn,  Pea- 
body,  Southworth  and  Alden  families.  He  is  thus, 
in  direct  lineage,  connected  with  Elizabeth  Alden, 
daughter  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullen  Alden, 
of  the  Mayflower.  When  a  child  his  parents  moved 
from  Raymond  to  a  farm  in  Sweden,  Oxford  co.. 
Me.     He  attended  the  district  school  winters  and 


worked  on  the  farm  summers,  and  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Bethel,  Me.,  under  Dr.  N.  T.  True.  After 
teacWng  school  in  several  towns  he  entered  Water- 
villeijpollege,  now  Colby  University,  in  1854,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  standing  high  as  a  scholar, 
and  in  his  freshman  year  being  class  poet.  He  de- 
cidea  to  make  his  home  in  the  West,  and  after  grad- 
uating at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  18M,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
ture in  Kalamazoo  College,  ilichigau,  a  chair  he  held 
for  three  years.  In  1861  he  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  at  Tiffin,  O.,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year.  During  this  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  in  1862  removed  to  East  Cleveland, 
O.,  engaging  in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1873  he 
became  interested  in  the  iron  mines  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior district,  and  was  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Angeline  mines.  Because  of  his  interest 
in  the  silver-lead  mines  of  Utah  he  removed  to  that 
territory  in  1876.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Salt  Lake  Academy,  was  its  president  for  twelve 
years,  and  has  given  liberally  toward  its  mainte- 
nance. He  was  f  requentlj^  a  delegate  to  mining  con- 
ventions, and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Bimetallic  League  of  the 
United  States,  organized  in  1884.  Under  his  direc- 
tion data  was  collected  and  published,  which  created 
national  interest  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold.  He  removed  to  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1880.  Mr. 
Holden  is  a  member  of  the  Alta  Club,  of  Salt  Lake 
City;  the  Union  Club;  University  Club;  the  Row- 
fant  Club,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College;  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of 
Cleveland  for  three  years,  and  was  president  of  the 
school  board  of  East  Cleveland  for  nine  years.  He 
is  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  So- 
ciety; he  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  church;  he 
is  president  of  the  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art 
Association-  In  1898  he  was  president  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Cleve- 
land. He  was  a  delegate- 
at-large  from  Ohio  to  the 
Democratic  national  con- 

'  vention  in  1888,  and  again 
in  1896,  and  was  commis- 
sioner from  Ohio  to  the 
World's  Columbian  expo- 
sition in  1893.  Mr.  Holden 
has  been  identified witli  the 
business  interests  of  Cleve- 
land and  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  many  years. 
He  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
mines,  and  his  knowledge 
of  geology  and  mineralogy 

.gives  him  superior  advan- 
tages in  operating  them. 
He  has  great  confidence  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  his  lifetime  have 
been  invested  in  buildings  and""enterprises  in  Cleve- 
land. He  has  erected  many  large  buildings  in  thatcity ; 
among  them  the  HoUenden  Hotel  Most  of  his  time 
is  given  to  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer,"  which  has 
grown  under  his  ownership  to  be  one  of  the  largest, 
most  liberal  and  influential  papers  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  speaker  and  writer  he  is<ilways  force- 
ful, decided  and  instructive.  He  was  married  to 
Delia  E.,  daughter  of  Henry  G.  Bulkley,  of  Kala- 
rjazoo,  Mich.,  and  has  had  nine  children.  Among 
those  living  are  Albert  Fairchild,  Delia  Elizabeth,  Lib- 
erty Dean,  Roberta,  Emerie,  Guerdon  and  Gertrude, 
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PRENTISS,  John  H.,  was  born  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1784,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lucretia 
(Holmes)  Prentiss.  His  father  (1759-1818),  son  of 
Col.  Samuel  and  Phoebe  (Billings)  Prentiss,  was  a 
.physician  and  assistant  surgeon  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  who  settled  in  AVorcester,  gained  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  was  a  fellow  of  the  state  medical  society. 
John  was  bred  a  printer,  and  was  employed  in  the 
olflce  of  the  New  Tork  "Post "until  1808,  when  he 
settled  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  estab- 
lished the"  Federalist"  and  "Freeman's  Journal." 
These  he  edited  with  ability  and  success  until 
1849.  He  was  a  representative  from  New  York  to 
the  25th  and  26th  congresses.  He  was  vice-president 
and  afterward  president  of  the  Bank  of  Coopers- 
town.  He  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  and  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  county  he 
was  much  consulted  and  was  usually  an  active  par- 
ticipant. He  was  twice  married;  first,  in  1815,  to 
Catherine  C,  daughter  of  Gen.  Jacob  Morris 
(b.  Dec.  28,  1755;  d.  June  10,  1844),  of  Otsego 
county.  Gen.  Morris,  the  son  of  Louis  Morris, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  served  in 
the  revolutionary  war  and  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Charles  Lee  and  was  also  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Gen .  Nathaniel  Green.  He  subsequently 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legislature.  By 
this  marriage  Mr.  Prentiss  had  two  daughters.  His 
second  wife  was  Urilla  Shankland,  of  Cooperstown. 
He  died  at  Cooperstown,  June  26,  1861. 

BTJCK,  Charles  Francis,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  the  village  of  Durrheim,  Black 
Forest,  Germany,  Nov.  5, 
1841,  sou  of  Anton  and  Re- 
giua  (Woorsthorn)  Buck. 
His  father  emigrated  with 
his  wife  and  eight  children 
to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in 
1852.  Most  of  the  family 
died  of  yellow  fever,  and 
Charles  F.Buck,  being  left 
homeless,  was  obliged  to 
do  menial  service  for  many 
years,  getting  his  school- 
ing when  he  could.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  to  a 
beneficiary  cadetship  in 
the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Military  Acad- 
emy, Alexandria,  where  he 
remained  until  the  school 
was  permanently  closed, 
in  1863.  Wliile  there  he 
was  made  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  mathematics.  He  studied  law  in  New 
Orleans  under  Christian  Roselins,  famous  in  the  judi- 
cial annals  of  Louisiana;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1865,  and  has  enjoj'ed  a  lucrative  practice.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
profession  and  is  attorney  for  many  private  corpora- 
tions. He  has  been  prominently  associated  with 
many  charitable  and  social  organizations.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  German  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum  since  1880;  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  is  a  prominent  and  highly  honored 
Mason.  In  November,  1894,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  3d  Louisiana  district  a 
member  of  congress. '  Mr.  Buck  was  married,  Oct. 
.11,  1870,  in  New  Orleans,  to  Mary  Anne  Weidner. 
They  have  five  children. 

MORBISON',  James  Dow,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of 
Duluth,  was  bom  at  "Waddington.  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1844,  son  of  Rev.  John  and 
Mary  (Dow)  Morrison,  who  emigrated  from  Glas- 


gow, Scotland,  in  1837.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  James  Dow,  of  Keith,  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated, first,  at  a  grammar  school  at  Huntington, 
Canada,  and  at  McGill  University  at  Montreal, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1865  with  high  honors, 
and  at  the  same  time  winning  the  Logan  gold 
medal  for  natural  science.  In  1868  he  took  the 
M.A.  degree  and  in  1880  was  made  LL.D.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  he  received  from  Union  College, 
New  York,  in  1879.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the 
diocese  of  Quebec  in  1869  by  Bishop  William 
Williams,  and  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal  in 
1870.  His  fii-st  charge  was  at  JIagog  and  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Hemmingford,  Canada.  In  1871  he  was 
called  to  the  rectorate  of  Christ  Church,  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1875  was  given  the  call  to  St.  John's 
Church,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Albany 
and  was  elected  archdeacon  of  the  convocation  of 
Ogdensburg  in  1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
general  convention  in  the  years  1883,  1886,  1889, 
1892,  1895,  and  1898.  The  house  of  bishops  unani- 
mously elected  hin\  to  the  missionary  jurisdiction  of 
Duluth  in  October,  1896.  He  was  consecrated  on 
Feb.  2,  1897,  in  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1869  he  was  married  to  Harriet  M., 
youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  51.  Townsend,  canon 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  Canada. 

STUART,  Charles  E. ,  lawyer  and  senator,  was 
boruin  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1810,  .son 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  (Parsons)  Stuart,  and  a. 
descendant  of  Daniel  Stuart,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  Scotland  before  1680,  and  settled  on 
Martha's  Vinej'ard.  His  father  was  a  practicing 
physician,  but  lived  on  a  farm  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
where  the  son  passed  his  boj'hood.  After  obtaining 
a  common  school  education  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Seneca  county.  In  1834  he 
went  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  where  he  began  to  prac- 
tice law,  forming  a  partnership  with  Gov.  Ransom. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  and 
served  until  1846.  From  Dec.  6.  1847,  until  March 
3,  1849,  he  represented  his  state  in  congress,  and  was 
elected  again  in  1850.  In  1853  he  was  chosen  U.  S. 
senator.  During  his  term  of  six  years  in  the  senate 
he  ranked  high  as  a  parliamentarian,  and  amongthe 
services  he  rendered  to  Michigan  was  that  of  estab- 
lishing the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  he  presided 
over  the  Charleston  convention;  also  over  the  ad- 
journed meeting  whicluiomiuated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  president.  Douglas  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  and  after  the  Tatter's  withdrawal  from  political 
life  was  often  a  guest  at  his  home.  Calhoun  and 
Webster  were  also  his  intimate  associates.  Although 
a  strong  Democrat,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Stuart  raised  and  equipped  the  13th  Michi- 
gan regiment,  of  which  he  was  made  colonel,  but 
severeHlness  prevented  his  going  to  the  front.  After 
leaving  the  senate  he  had  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  until  increasing  ill-health  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire  from  active  work.  He  attended  the 
national  union  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866, 
but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  as  an  invalid 
in  the  old  Stuart  mansion,  where,  by  the  force  of  his 
intellect  and  his  courtly  manner,  he  drew  about  him 
the  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Hon.  Charles  S. 
May  said  of  him:  "Col.  Stuart  was  the  best  jury 
lawyer  we  have  ever  had  in  Michigan — and  I  do 
not  forget  that  we  have  had  many  able  men."  Col. 
Stuart  was  married  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3, 
1835,  to  Sophia  Streeter,  daughter  of  George 
and  Sophia  (Lee)  Parsons,  and  had  by  her  three 
children:  Marissa  Jane,  Charles  Lee  and  Katherine 
Emma  Stuart.  He  died  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
May  19,   1887. 
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"«rABBURTON,  Charles  Edward,  editor,  was 
Taorn  at  Leamington,  England,  Marcli  3, 1836.  When 
he  was  two  years  of  age  liis  parents  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  be  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  in  early  life  acquired  a  practical 
business  training.  In  1864  lie  joined  liis  brother-in- 
law,  J.  Barclay  Harding,  in  establishing  "  The  Even- 
ing Telegraph,"  the  first  number  of  which  was  is- 
sued on  Jan.  4th  of  that  year.  The  excitement  at- 
tending the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  anxiety  for  the  latest  news  from  the  front 
rendered  the  time  propitious  for  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  conducted  on  enter- 
prising and  liberal  lines.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing was  the  son  of  Jasper  Harding, 
for  many  years  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  old  "  Pennsylvania 
Enquirer,"  and  had  received  a 
thorough  and  varied  journalistic 
training,  while  Mr.  Warburton 
brought  to  the  new  enterprise  the 
knowledge  of  business  methods 
which  were  essential  to  success. 
When  Mr.  Harding  died,  in  October, 
1865,  Mr.  Warburton  became  sole 
proprietor,  publisher  and  editor- 
in-chief.  The  full  reports  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  supplement- 
ed by  special  telegraphic  service 
from  all  the  important  news  cen- 
tres, varied  correspondence  from  European  capitals, 
copious  extiacls  from  the  current  literature  of  tlie 
world,  unusually  elaborate  criticisms  in  all  branches 
of  literature,  art,  music  and  the  drama,  and  a  daily 
compendium  of  editorial  opinion,  under  the  title  of 
' '  Spirit  of  the  Press. "  When  the  longdistance  tele- 
phone between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  was 
completed,  in  1887,  Mr.  AVarburtou  became  its  first 
wholesale  customer,  by  securing  a  special  circuit 
connecting  the  "Telegraph"  with  its  New  York  cor- 
respondent, and  the  paper  was  thus  the  first  journal 
in  the  world  to  utilize  the  new  agency  for  the  trans- 
mission of  news.  Mr.  Warburton  was  always  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  his  paper  has  followed 
the  fortunes  of  that  party  from  its  establishment. 
But  it  lias  always  takeu  the  liberty  to  interpret  Re- 
publican doctrines  for  itself,  and  to  advocate  such 
me9,3ures  and  candidates  as  it  deems  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  party  and  the  country.  He  died 
Sept.  1,  1896,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  ownership  of 
the  "  Telegraph  "  by  his  son,  Barclay  H.  Warburton. 
WEIiCH,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Harrison 
county,  O.,  Oct.  29,  1805,  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha 
(Daugherty)  Welch,  who  were  among  the  earliest  of 
Ohio  pioneers.  He  received  his  earlj'  education  in 
the  common  schools,  and  in  1823  he  entered  Fi-ank- 
lin  College,  New  Athens,  O.,  where,  by  the  aid  of 
proceeds  from  occasional  teaching,  he  was  graduated 
in  1828.  In  .lanuary,  1829,  he  commenced  his  legal 
studies  under  Joseph  Dana,  of  Athens,  O.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  He  was  a  prosecuting 
attorney  from  1834  to  1839,  and  in  1845  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  serving  until  1847;  he  also  served 
one  term  in  congress  (1851-53)  as  the  successor  of  S. 
F.  Vinton,  though  failing  in  a  re-election  on  account 
of  a  change  in  his  district.  In  1852  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  that  nominated  Gen.Winfield 
Scott  for  president,  and  in  1856  was  a  member  of  the 
electoral  college  that  cast  the  vote  of  Ohio  for  John 
C.  Fremont.  He  was  elected,  in  1863.  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  serving  until  1865,  when  he 
became  a  supreme  court  judge,  and  this  office  he 
held  for  thirteen  years,  resigning  to  take  up  private 
practice,  in  which  he  engaged  for  seven  or  eight 
years  longer  before  he  retired  and  devoted  himself 
to  literaiy  pursuits.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Franklin  College  in  1867.     He 


invented  a  new  method  of  computing  interest,  and 
wrote  "Mathematical  Curiosities"  (1888);  "Index- 
Digest  of  Ohio  Decisions  "  (1886);  lectures  and  essays 
on  "Thomas  Ewing,"  "Mob  Law,"  "History  of 
the  Ohio  University,"  and  other  subjects.  Judge 
Welcli  was  married  at  Athens,  O.,  in  1829,  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  Starr,  a  descendant  of  an 
old  Connecticut  family.  They  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Johnson  M.  (b.  1832)  was  a  major 
in  the  Federal  army  during  the  civil  war,  and  at  the 
pi-esent  time  (1894)  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Athens, 
O.  Henry  H.  is  secretary  of  the  National  Wood 
Preserving  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HAIiL,  William  Whitty,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Ky.,  in  1810,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Mary  (Woolev)  Hall.  He  was  graduated  at 
Centre  College  in  "l830,  and,  studying  medicine  at 
Transylvania  University,  was  graduated  M.D.  in 
1836.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
New  Orleans,  afterwards  removing  to  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  in  1851  to  New  York  city,  where  he  established 
"Hall's  Journal  of  Health"  in  1854,  a  periodical 
which  he  ably  conducted  for  many  years.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Hannah  Mattock,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 
He  published  a  "Treatise  on  Cholera"  (1852); 
"Bronchitis and  Kjndred  Diseases"  (1853);  "Health 
and  Disease  as  Affected  bv  Constipation,  and  its 
Uumedicinal  Cure"  (1860);  "Fun  Better  Than 
Physic";  "Consumption"  (1857);  "Sleep"  (1864); 
"Guide- Board  to  Health,  Peace  and  Competence" 
(1870);  "Health  by  Good  Living"  (1870);  "Works" 
(1876);  "Coughs  and  Colds"  (1871);  "Health  at 
Home"  (1872);  "How  to  Live  Long"  (1875),  and 
"  Dyspepsia  and  its  Kindred  Diseases"  (1876).  He 
died  in  New  York  city.  May  10,  1876. 

IDE,  Henry  Clay,  jurist,  was  born  at  Baruet,  Vt. , 
Sept.  18,  1844,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lodoska  (Knight) 
Ide.  The  family  in  America  was  founded  by  Nicholas 
Ide,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1643,  and 
settled  in  Rehoboth,  R.  I.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Johnsburj'  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  where  he  was  graduated  as  valedic- 
torian of  the  class  of  1866.  From  1866  to  1868  he 
was  principal  of  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy,  and  of  CotlingHigh 
Sclioul,  Arlington,  Mass.,  in 
1868-69.  He  studied  law  with 
Judge  B.  H.  Steele,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Vermont  bar  in 
1871,  and  to  the  bar  of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  in  1890.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
senate  from  1882  to  1886,  presi- 
dent of  the  Republican  state 
committee  in  1884,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  national 
committee  in  1888.  In  1891 
he  went  to  Samoa  as  a  U.  S. 
commissioner,  and  in  1893  was 
appointed  chief-justice,  jointly 
by  England,  Germany  and  this 
country,  which  office  he  held 
for  four  years.  In  February, 
1900,  Pres.  McKinley  appointed 
him  as  member  of  the  commission  to  establish  civil 
government  in  the  Philippine  islands.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  numerous  banks  and  corporations.  He 
was  married,  Oct.  26,  1871,  to  Mary  M.  Melcher,  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.  She  died  April  13,  1893.  Two 
children,  Mary  M.  and  Annie  L.,  are  living.  Judge 
Ide's  residence  is  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

STONE,  Michael  Jenifer,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Charles  county,  Md.,  in  1747,  third  son  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  (Jenifer)  Stone.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Stone,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  and  of  John  Haskins  Stone,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland.  Judge  Stone  was  a  man  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  versatile  talents,  refined  wit,  and  was 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  of  Maryland  which 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
served  in  congress  from  1789  to  1791.  On  Jan.  11, 
1791,  he  was  appointed  chief- justice  of  the  first 
judicial  district  of  Maryland.  He  wa.s  one  of  those 
who  voted  to  locate  the  seat  of  the  uiitional  gov- 
ernment on  the  Potomac.  He  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  Mary  Hanson  Briscoe,  and  left  five  children. 
He  died  in  1812. 

HOIiliAND,  Edmund  Milton,  actor,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  7,  1848,  son  of  George  and 
Catherine  (De  Luce)  Holland.  His  father,  the  well- 
known  comedian,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Holland,  a 
dancing  teacher  in  London,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  De  Luce,  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  old  Park  Theatre,  New  York.  His 
first  public  appearance  was  made  when  he  was  car- 
ried on  the  stage  as  a  baby  in  the  play  "  To  Parents 
and  Guardians,"  in  which  his  father  was  then  ap- 
pearing. He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his 
native  city  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed as  "call  boy"  at  Mrs.  John  Wood's  Olympic 
Theatre,  New  York,  where,  among  his  other  duties, 
he  occasionally  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  1866  he 
became  a  member  of  the 
dramatic  company  at  Bar- 
num's  Museum,  and  the';fol- 
lowing  year  he  begatf.his 
long  connection  withWal- 
lack's  Theatre,  appearii^  in 
"  A  New  Way  to  PayiOld 
Debts,"  "Road  to  Knin," 
"Caste"  and  "School."  His 
father  did  not  wish  him  to 
use  the  name  of  Holland 
until  he  had  proved  his  abil- 
ity, and  he  took  the  stage 
name  of  E.  Miltou.  After 
thirteen  years'  discipline  at 
this  house,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1880-81  with  McKee 
Rankin's  company,  which 
was  then  playing  "  The 
Danites,"  and  made  a  tour 
and  Ireland.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  com- 
pany in  1882,  and  during  the  five  years  there  he 
appeared  as  the  Tailor  in  "The  Private  Secretary": 
the  Lawyer  in  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  " ;  Old  Rogers 
in  "Esmeralda,"  and  created  the  parts  of  Captain 
Redwood,  the  detective,  in  "Jim,  thePeuman";  Mr. 
Gardner  in  "Captain  Swift";  Uncle  Gregory  in  "A 
Pair  of  Spectacles";  Colonel  Moberley  iu  "Ala- 
bama," and  the  title  role  of  "Colonel  Carter,  of 
Cartersville."  In  1895  he  and  his  brother,  Joseph, 
appeared  as  joint  stars  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  "A  Man  With  a  Past,"  and  then  made  a 
tour  of  the  country  in  "The  Social  Highwayman." 
Since  1897  he  has  been  a  member  of  Charles  Froh- 
man's  company.  Following  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
Mr.  Holland  adopted  the  acting  of  character  roles, 
and  he  has  become  one  of  the  best  character  actoi-s 
America  has  produced.  His  impersonations  stand  out 
clear  and  individual;  they  are  sharplydrawn  people, 
each  presenting  his  appeal  to  the  audience  with  pre- 
cision and  without  the  smallest  meretricious  obtru- 
sion. His  Captain  Redwood  was  a  revelation  of 
forceful,  consistent  character  drawing,  the  intonation 
of  his  flrst  few  phrases  telling  a  life's  history;  and  as 
Leopold  Kolditz  in  "  Hearts  are  Trumps"  (1900),  he 
displayed  consummate  skill  as  the  scheming  villain. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lambs'  and  Players'  clubs. 
New  York  city.     In  September,  1875,  he  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Annie 
A.  (Smith)  Seward,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  and  has 
one  son  and  one  daughter. 

FISKE,  Samuel,  clergyman,  soldier  and  author, 
was  born  at  Shelburae  Falls,  Mass.,  July  23,  1828, 
sou  of  David  and  Laura  (Severance)  Piske,  and  a 
descendant  of  William  Fiske,  who  came  to  America 
in  1637.  He  was  graduated  at  Amheret  College  in 
1848,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1851. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Amherst  in  1852-55,  and  then 
spent  two  years  in  travel,  visiting  Europe,  Egypt, 
Syria  and  "Turkey,  and  contributing  humorous  letters 
to  the  Springfield  "Republican,"  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Dunn  Browne.  These  letters  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1857,  with  the  title  "Dunn  Browne  Abroad." 
In  the  same  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  Madison,  Conn.  In  1862,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  congregation,  he  enlisted  iu  the^l4tli  Con- 
necticut volunteers,  but  before  leaving  for  the  seat 
of  war  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  com- 
pany G;  iu  December  was  promoted  to  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  January,  1868,  to  captain.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1863  he  was  acting  assistant 
inspector-general  on  the  staffs  of  Gen.  Carroll  and 
Gen.  Alexander  Hayes,  3d  division,  2d  corps.  At 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  3d,  he  was  cap- 
tured, and  was  in  Libby  prison  until  June,  when  he 
was  exchanged  and  returned  to  camp.  At  his  own 
request,  he  again  had  command  of  company  G ;  and 
distinguished  himself  in  several  battles;  was  fatally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6, 
1864,  and  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  a2d. 
While  in  the  field  he  continued  his  contributions  to 
the  Springfield  "  Republican."  These  appeared  in  a 
volume,  "Dunn  Browne  in  the  Army,"  in  1866.  He 
was  married  at  East  Charlemont,  Mass.,  Feb.  15, 
1859,  to  Elizabeth  Leavitt,  daughter  of  Rev.  Aaron 
Foster,  who  after  his  death  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
S.  Kelsey,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Fiske  left  two  sons,  George 
Foster  and  Arthur  Severance  Fiske.  The  latter,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  in  1884,  and  of  Hartford  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1887,  took  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  especially  in  oriental  languages;  wasan  able 
preacher,  had  rare  talent  as  an  artist,  and  was 
widely  known  as  an  ornithologist,  many  of  his  draw- 
ings being  published  by  the  Smitlisouian  Institution. 
He  died  at  Meran,  Austria,  in  1891. 

DYER,  Mary,  Quaker  martyr,  came  to  Boston 
from  England  in  1635.  She  was  a  conspicuous  dis- 
ciple of  Sirs.  Hutchinson,  and  being  banished  with 
her  husbiand,  William  Dyer,  took  refuge  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  she  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quak- 
ers. In  1657  she  reappeared  in  Boston.  Alawforthe 
capital  punishment  of  Quakers  who  returned  to  the 
colouy  after  they  liad  been  expelled  was  enacted  in 
Massachusetts  in  1659.  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  of 
Yorkshire;  William  Robinson,  of  London,  andMaiy 
Dyer  were  found  guilty  under  this  act  and  were 
sentenced  to  death.  After  witnessing  the  execution 
of  her  two  companions  she  was  reprieved  on  the 
scaffold  and  set  at  liberty  on  petition  of  her  son  on 
condition  of  leaving  the  colony  in  forty-eight  hours. 
"  Moved  by  the  Spirit  "^he  returned  again  to  "  the 
bloody  town  of  Boston  "  iu  March,  1660,  where  she 
suffered  death  by  hanging,  June  1,  1660. 

WALKER,  Amasa,  political  economist,  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  Windham  co..  Conn.,  May  4, 
1799,  son  of  'W'aUer  and  Priscilla  (Carpenter)  Walker. 
The  earliest  American  ancestor  in  a  direct  line  was 
Samuel  Walker  (1614-84),  who  settled  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  but  prior  to  1661  removed  to  Woburn,  where 
he  established  the  first  inn,  and  served  as  selectman. 
His  great-grandson,  Nathaniel  (d.  1785),  was  born  in 
Weston,  but  removed  to  Sturbridge,  in  the  same 
state,  during  1748.  He  was  an  enterprising  and 
patriotic  man,  and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  having 
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built  ia  Sturbridge  a  bouse  which  in  1872  was  still 
standing  in  good  condition.  He  was  married,  March 
8,  1731,  to  Submit  Brewer,  of  Sturbridge.  Their 
son,  Phineas,  became  a  resident  of  Woodstock, 
Conu.,  and  there  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, was  prominent  in  various  reforms,  a  strong 
temperance  advocate,  and  a  humble  and  devout 
.  Christian. '  He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
and  in  the  revolution,  and  died  in  1839.  Walter 
Walker  (1773-1835),  the  father  of  Amasa,  wasihe 
son  of  Phineas  and  Susanna  (Hyde)  Walker,  and 
was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  but  in  ISOO.Temoved 
to  Brookfleld,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  town  and  a  deacon  of  the  second 
church  in  Brookfleld  (later  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  North  Brookfleld)  from  1806  to  his  death. 
The  son  received  his  early  education  at  the  district 
schools  and  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Snell, 
among  his  fellow  pupils  being  William  CuUen  Bry- 
ant. Although  he  worked  during  vacations  in  stores 
and  on  his  father's  farm,  his  aim  was  to  prepare  for 
college;  but  his  zeal  in  study  outran  his  health,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  project.  From 
1818  to  1820  he  alternately  taught  school  and  worked 
on  the  farm,  and  in  October  of  the  latter  year  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  one  Allen  Newell  for  the 
purchase  of  a  store  in  West  Brookfleld,  continuing 
the  business  successfully  until  February,  1823,  when 
he  disposed  of  his  interest.  For  two  years  following 
he  was  the  agent  for  the  Methuen  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  in  1825  founded,  with  Charles  Gr.  Carleton, 
the  firm  of  Carleton  &  Walker,  of  Boston.  -  In  1829 
Mr.  Walker  founded  an  independent  business,  and 
in  the  same  year  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Boston  Lyceum,  the  earliest  institution  of  the  kind 
in  Massachusetts.  He  was  its  first  secretary,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  its  president.  He  was  active  in  the 
movement  against  Masonry,  which  culminated  in 
the  nomination  of  William  Wirt  for  the  presidency 
in  1832.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Franklin  Bank.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Western  railroad  in  1833-37.  About  this  time  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
wrote  for  tlie  press  in  its  aid,  and  in  1889  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Boston  Temperance  Society.  In 
1840  he  retired  from  commercial  life,  and  in  1848 
finally  took  up  his  residence  on  his  father's  estate  at 
North  Brookfleld.  In  1842-48  he  delivered  an  an- 
nual coui-se  of  lectures  on  political  economy  at 
Oberlin  College,  an  institution  which  had  been  ma- 
terially aided  by  him.  In  1843  Mr.  Walker  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  first  international  peace  congress, 
held  in  London,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  vice- 
president,  and  in  1849  he  attended  the  peace  con- 
gress in  Paris,  holding  there  a  similar  position.  His 
long  cherished  anti-slavery  convictions  led  to  his 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Free- 
soil  party  in  1848,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
national  convention  at  Buffalo  which  placed  Van 
Buren  in  nomination  for  the  presidency.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives,  and  in  the  fall  of  1849  to  the  state 
senate.  He  carried  through  a  sealed-ballot  law  and 
a  bill  providing  that  "  Webster's  Dictionary  "  should 
be  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  state.  For  two 
years  (1851-53)  he  was  secretary  of  state,  being 
elected  by  the  united  Free-soil  and  Democratic  vote, 
and  in  1852  became  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Walker  wa^  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  suffrage.  In  1853-60  he  was  one  of 
the  examiners  in  political  economy  at  Harvard,  and 
in  1859-69  lectured  annually  on  that  subject  at  Am- 
herst College.  In  1857  Mr.  Walker  began  the  pub- 
lication in  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  "  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  political  economy,  and  by  the  time  the 


financial  panic  of  that  year  occurred  the  series  had 
progressed  far  enough  to  give  his  views  on  money. 
He  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  held  in 
Boston  in  October,  intended  to  fortify  the  banks  of 
that  city  In  their  determination  to  maintain  specie 
payments,  and  declared  that  those  banks  could  not 
possibly  do  that  for  more  than  two  weeks;  if  tliey 
did  not  suspend  payments  at  once  the  failure  of  the 
best  merchants  would  follow.  Within  twelve  days 
every  bank  in  Boston  failed,  as  well  as  great  num- 
bers of  the  large  mercantile  houses,  and  the  striking 
fulfilment  of  Mr.  Walker's  prediction  brought  him 
into  prominence  as  an  authority  on  finance.  He 
was  elected  a  second  time  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1859;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revision  of  the 
laws  relating  to  banking  and  the  issuing  of  paper 
money,  and  served  as  chairman  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  extirpate  pleuropneumonia  among  neat- 
cattle.  In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  of  the  state,  of  which  he  became  secretary, 
and  cast  his  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  to  congress  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey,  and  during  the  session 
of  1862-63  moved  the  issue  of  compound-interest 
notes  in  a  bill  which  became  a  law.  Late  in  1857 
Mr.  Walker  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "Nature 
and  Uses  of  Money  and  Mixed  Currency,"  to  which 
he  added  a  "History  of  the  Wickaboag  Bank,"  a 
work  which  had  a  large  circula- 
tion. His  "Science  of  Wealth: 
A  Manual  of  Political  Economy," 
passed  through  eight  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Prof.  Cognetti,  of  Turin. 
Jointly  with  William  B.  Calhoun 
and  Charles  L.  Flint  he  wrote 
"  Transactions  of  the  Agricul 
tural  Societies  of  Massachusetts  " 
(1848-54),  a  work  in  seven  vol 
umes.  His  contributions  to  pe- 
riodicals and  newspapers  were 
numerous.  The  honoi-ary  degree 
of  M.  A.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Middlebury  College  in  1852, 
and  that  of  LL.D.  by  Amherst  in 
1867.  Mr.  Walker  was  twice  mar- 
ried: first, .Inly  6, 1826,toEmeline, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Jonathan 
Carleton ,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1828,  and  he  was  mar- 
ried, second,  June  23,  1834,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Hannah(Eastman)  Ambrose,of  Concord, 
N.H.  They  had  three  children,  Emeline,  Robert  Wal- 
ter and  Francis  Amasa,  the  latter  noted  as  a  statisti- 
cian and  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Both  sons  entered  the  Federal  army, 
though  their  father  was  opposed  to  war  under  any  con- 
ditions. Mrs.  Walker  died  July  9, 1875,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  husband  Oct.  29th.  The  success  of  his 
life  in  the  face  of  physical  frailty  was  due  to  his 
cheerful  and  hopeful  nature. 

KIP,  Leonard,  author,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  13, 1826,  son  of  Leonard  and  Maria (Ingra- 
ham)  Kip,  and  brother  of  Bishop  William  I.  Kij), 
of  California.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1846,  after  which  he  went  to  Albany, 
N.Y.  There  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has 
since  resided,,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law  here  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1896.  He  was  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
from  an  early  age,  having  begun  to  write  for  the 
press  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  tales  and  sketches  in  the  magazines,  he 
published  in  book  form  "California  Sketches" 
(1850);  "Volcano  Diggings"  (1851);  "  Maoxie" 
(1866);  "The  Dead  Marquise"  (1873);  "Hannibal's 
Man"  (1878);  "Under  the  Bells"  (1879);  "Nestle- 
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nook"  (1880);  "At  Cobweb  and  Crusty's"  (1881); 
"Thaloe"(1883);  "  The  Puntacooset Colony  "  (1887); 
"Three  Pines"  (1888).  and  "A  Tale  of  the  Incredi- 
ble "  (1889).  In  1885  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Albany  Institute,  and  in  1886  he  delivered  the 
address  before  the  Art  and  Historical  Association  at 
the  opening  of  the  Albaiiy  bi-ceuteuuial  celebration. 
He  received  the  degree  of  L.H.  D.f  romTrinity  College 
in  1893,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Hobart  College  in 
the  same  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club  and  of  several  other  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties. He  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Harriet  L., 
daughter  of  John  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  son 
of  David  and  Martha  (Pomeroy)  Whittlesey. 

SARGENT,  George  Frederick,  merchant  and 
inventor,  was  born  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1841,  son  of  John  Grant  and  Martha  (Bellamy)  Sar- 
gent, of  English  descent.  After  receiving  a  com- 
mon school  education,  he  obtained  a  position  as  a 
clerk  in  a  book  and  news  store  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
in  1853.  After  three  years  spent  in  the  dry-goods 
business,  iu  1860  he  became  connected  with  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  business  iu  Boston.  Remov- 
ing to  New  "fork  city,  he  started  his  career  as  man- 
ufacturer in  1878,  in  which  he  has  won  so  much  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Sargent  was  one 
of  the  first  inventors  to  real- 
ize the  peculiar  mechanical 
needs  of  brain  workers,  and 
has  won  the  gratitude  of 
many  thousands  who  have 
profited  by  the  energj'-saving 
devices  which  he  has  devel- 
oped for  their  use.  He  has 
Invented  about  fifty  or  sixty 
different  stj'les  of  rolling 
chairs  and  other  furniture 
for  invalids,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral different  reclining  and 
library  chairs,  rotary  book- 
cases, book-racks,  dictionary 
holders.folio  holders, reading 
stands,  reading  and  writing 
desks.  These  were  first  de- 
veloped singly;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  since  they  were 
so  frequently  used  together 
their  range  of  usefulness 
might  be  greatly  increased  by 
various  combinations,  Mr.  Sargent  organized  these 
various  devices  into  what  he  calls  an  ' '  economic 
system  for  brain  workers."  Strangely  enough,  no 
other  class  of  workers  has  been  so  poorly  provided 
with  labor-saving  appliances;  but  with  Mr.  Sargent's 
system  the  use  of  books  has  been  greatly  facilitated, 
and  their  storage,  too  often  a  difficult  problem,  has 
been  made  practical  even  for  the  smallest  dwelling. 
The  invalid  also  has  been  well  provided  for  by  Mr. 
Sargent's  talent;  his  reclining  chairs,  back  rests  and 
tables  for  the  bedridden,  his  invalid  lifts  and 
fracture  beds,  are  all  designed  to  alleviate  suf- 
ering.  He  is  a  typical  self-made  American  —  a 
man  with  ideas,  with  sufficient  force  of  character  to 
make  them  practical,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  re- 
cipient of  much  silent  praise  from  worker  and  in- 
valid alike.  He  is  also  a  musician  of  no  mean 
ability,  and  composed  (1873),  "Tossed  by  the 
Tempest";  "Come  Home,  There  is  Bread,  and  to 
Spare"  (1883),  and  "  Hope  "  (1888),  as  well  as  many 
other  hymns  and  songs.  He  was  married  in  Boston, 
Jan.  8,  1863,  to  Mary  Motley,  daughter  of  George 
Bradish  Gavett,  of  Boston,  and  has  one  child, 
Frederick  Leroy  Sargent,  the  botanist  and  author. 

HXTNT,    Edward  Bissell,   military    engineer, 
was  born  at  Portage,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  June 


15,  1833.  His  brother,  Washington,  was  governor 
of  New  York  in  1850-53.  After  attending  a  village 
academy,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  in  1841,  where  he  took  a  high  position, 
and  in  1845  was  graduated,  standing  second  on  the 
roll.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers;  in  1846-49  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point; 
in  1851  he  was  assigned  to  duty  In  connection  with 
the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  in  this  service  continued 
until  1858,  being  generally  attached  to  the  oflice  at 
Washington  and  especially  charged  with  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  engraving  of  the  charts.  In  1857 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  corps  of  engineei's 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  stationed  at  Key 
West,  Florida,  where  he  remained  until  1862,  con- 
structing fortifications  and  lighthouses.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincj'  in  July,  1859,  and  during  the 
early  days  of  the  civil  war  aided  in  preventing  the 
forts  of  southern  Florida  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates.  While  at  Key  West  he  devised 
a  submarine  projectile  designed  to  enable  a  ship  of 
war  to  destroy  its  antagonist  at  distances  not  much 
less  than  cannon-shot  range  in  the  air.  This  con- 
trivance he  called  tlie  sea-miner,  and  it  was  liis  be- 
lief that  it  would  revolutionize  the  science  of  naval 
warfare.  In  1862  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  de- 
partnjent  of  the  Bhenalidoah,  but  in  the  same  year 
was  ordered  to  New  York,  and  was  employed  in 
erecting  fortifications  on  Long  Island  sound.  Be- 
sides annual  reports  of  the  coast  survey,  which  in- 
cluded papers  on  various  subjects,  he  prepared  an 
index  of  all  the  sketches  published  by  the  ofiice  iu 
1844-54,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
■'  American  Journal  of  Science  "and  to  the  "Trau-s- 
actions "  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  He  was  married,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  to  Helen  Maria,  daughter  of  Prof.  Nathan 
W.  Fiske,  of  Amhei-st  College,  who  as  "H.  H." 
(Helen  Hunt),  and,  after  her  second  marriage,  as 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  was  widely  known  as  an  au- 
thor. They  had  two  sons.  Hunt  was  promoted 
major  March  3,  1863.  At  New  York  he  conducted 
a  series  of  expeiiments  with  a  view  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  sea-miner  and  to  verify  the  truth  of 
his  anticipations  regarding  it,  employing  for  this  pur- 
pose a  partially  submerged  floating  water-tight  box. 
On  Oct.  3,  1863,  throiigli  scriie  mistake,  the  gases 
evolved  after  the  projectile  was  expelled  from  its 
barrel  filled  the  chamber,  and  he  was  first  overcome 
by  the  fumes,  and  then  fell,  suffering  concussion  of 
the  brain,  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

FROHMAN,  Daniel,  theatrical  manager,  was 
born  at  Sandusky,  O.,  Aug.  22,  1851,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  and  Barbara  Frohman.  He  removed  with  his 
parents  to  New  York  when  quite  young,  and  attended 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  employed  in  thebusinessofliceof  theNew  York 
"Tribune,"  and  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Greeley,  was  made  one  of  his  private  secretaries. 
After  remaining  in  the  service  of  the' '  Tribune  "  for 
five  years,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  John 
Russell  Young,  who  was  about  to  establish  the  New 
York  "Standard,"  to  become  the  publisher  of  that 
paper.  He  remained  with  the  "Standard"  during 
its  lifetime,  a  little  less  than  three  years,  and  then 
became  the  advertising  manager  of  the  "  Daily 
Graphic,"  adding  largely  to  its  volume  of  business. 
Ill-health,  however,  compelled  him  to  give  up  busi- 
ness, and  to  seek  in  travel  some  measure  of  relief.  He 
engaged  as  advertising  agent  for  a  theatrical  troupe, 
and  found  in  the  occupation  recreation  from  the  ex- 
acting demands  of  journalism  that  greatly  benefited 
his  health.  Before  he  could  rettirn  to  his  chosen 
profession,  he  was  offered  by  J.  H.  Haverlj'  a  five 
years'  engagement  as  general  theatrical  agent,  and 
he  traveled  through  the  United  States,  visiting  every 
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"  one-night  stand  "  in  America.  At  the  end  of  this 
engagement,  in  1879,  he  became  business  manager 
for  Steele  Mackaye,  who  was  about  to  open  the  Madi- 
son Square  Theatre,  and  in  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Hav- 
erly  again  secured  his  services  as  local  manager  of 
tlie  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  The  following  year  he 
became  the  director  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
and  remained  there  until  1885,  when  Mr.  Palmer 
became  its  lessee  and  manager.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Frohraan  that  "Hazel  Kirke" became 
so  popular  and  as  a  property  so  valuable.  Other 
American  plays,  "Young  Mrs.  Wintlirop,"  "Es- 
meralda," " The  Rajah  "  and  "May  Blossom, ''were 
produced  and  popularized  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  during  Mr.  Frohman's  management.  From 
ten  to  fourteen  companies  were  each  season  main- 
tained "on  the  road."  He  afterwards  engaged  and 
managed  Modjeska,  and  in  1886  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Lj'ceum  Theatre,  organizing  a  stock 
company.  The  Lyceum  became  and  has  remained 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  popular  theatres 
in  the  metropolis,  its  actors  being  invariably  of 
unquestioned  merit,  and  the  plays  produced  rep- 
resenting tlie  highest  order  of  comedy  and  drama. 
Under  Mr.  Frohman's  management.  E.  H.  Sothern, 
J.  K.  Hackett  and  others  developed  into  stars.  He 
also  directed  the  American  tours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  for  five  years,  as  well  as  numerous  travel- 
ing companies,  who  presented  in  all  the  cities  in 
America  the  plays  so  successfully  introduced  and 
popularized  at  the  Lyceum.  Mr.  Frohman  is  un- 
married. His  younger  brother,  Charles  Frohman^ 
is  also  a  theatrical  manager  of  prominence. 

FROHMAN,  Charles,  theatrical  manager,  was 
born  at  Sandusky,  Erie  co.,  O.,  in  1858,  son  of  Henry 
and  Barbara  Frohman,  of  .Jewish  extraction.  He 
was  eilucated  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined  Col- 
lender's  Georgia  colored  minstrels,  acting  as  advance 
agent.  In  the  early  eighties  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  became  advertising  agent  for  A.  M.  Palmer. 
Soon  after  he  started  business  for  liimself,  uikiug 
second-rate  companies  on  tlie  road.  He  gradually 
bettered  his  position  until,  in  the  winter  of  1895-96, 
he  formed  the  theatrical  syndicate  with  Nixon  & 
Zimmermaun,  of  Pliiladelphia;  Klaw  &  Erlanger, 
of  New  York ;  Ricli  &  Harris,  of  Boston,  and 
Alfred  Hayman.  of  Sail  Francisco,  tor  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  theatres  of  the  United  States. 
The  theatrical  syndicate  under  his  direction  virtually 
obtaiaed  absolute  control  over  sixty-two  theatres  iu 
first-class  cities  and  over  one  hundred  and  twotUe.v 
tres  located  in  minor  cities.  Besides,  this  organiza- 
tion controls  four  theatres  in  London,  Eagland. 
Charles  Frohman  is  the  producing  partner  of  the 
syndicate,  Klaw  &  Erlanger  book  the  routes,  while 
the  other  partners  furnish  the  necessary  money 
aud  provide  the  theatres.  Mr.  Frohman  is  the  per- 
sonal manager  for  Maude  Adams,  John  Drew,  Annie 
Russell,  William  Gillette,  Julia  Marlow,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter,  Blanch  Bates,  and  for  about  twenty-five 
other  theatrical  organizations.     He  is  unmarried. 

KITCHELIi,  Aaron,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born 
at  Hanover,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1744.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  was  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  New  Jersey  in  1791-93,  in  1794-97, 
and  from  1799  to  1801.  Mr.  Kitchell  was  a  senator 
in  congress  from  1805  to  1809,  when  he  resigned. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  in  1817  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the 
Monroe  ticket.  He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  June 
25,  1820. 

■WAIiIiET,  Samuel  H.,  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  31, 1805.    He 


was  fitted  for  college  at  Andover  Academy  and 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1826,  sub- 
sequently studying  law.  He  served  for  twenty 
years  as  treasurer  of  a  savings  bank  iu  Boston  for 
.  the  benefit  of  seamen,  being  also  for  a  long  time 
treasurer  of  a  railroad  in  Vermont  and  one  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  for 
eight  sessions;  speaker  of  the  house  for  two  years, 
and  a  representative  in  congress  from  1853  to  1855. 
On  his  return  from  AVashington  he  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  governor  of  Massacliusetts,  but  was 
defeated.  He  was  a  bank  commissioner  in  1858, 
and  in  1859  became  president  of  the  Revere  Bank, 
of  Boston. 

BORDEN,  Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee,  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  18,  1842, 
son  of  Richard  and  Abby  W.  (Durfee)  Borden.  He 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1864.  He  entered  the 
emplo3'  of  a  leading  dry-goods  house  in  New  York. 
Three  yeai-s  later  Mr.  Borden  was  made  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Low,  Harrinian  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  In 
1880  he  established  connections  with  the  commission 
house  of  J.  S.  &  E.  Wright  &Co.,  now  (1901)  Bliss, 
Fabyan  &  Co. ,  and  in  1887  he  purchased  his  broth- 
er's interest  in  the  American  Printing  Co.  These 
mills  were  started  in  1835,  and  at  that  time  the  ca- 
pacity for  production  was  2,200  pieces  weekly;  it  is 
now  (1901)  about  70,000  pieces 
per  week.  In  1889  he  erected 
cloth  mills  in  Fall  River,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  j^ears  had 
built  and  equipped  three  large 
mills  for  spinning  yarn  and 
weaving  the  same  into  cloth 
for  printing.  The  plant  was 
established  under  the  title  of 
the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co. 
He  erected  mill  No.  4  in  1895. 
Mr.  Borden  lives  in  New  York, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  Lincoln  Bank,  Lin- 
coln Safe  Deposit  Co.,  and  the 
New  York  Security  and  Trust 
Co.  He  is  a  trustee  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Clinton  Hall  Asso- 
ciation, aud  governor  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  League,  Metropolitan,  Republican, 
Merchants',  Down  Town,  Players',  Riding,  New 
York  Yacht,  SeawanhakaYacht,  Yale  Alumni,  South 
Side,  Sportsman's,  Whist  and  Jekyl  Island  clubs'. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Borden  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Harriet 
M.,  daughter  of  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  and 
has  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 

FELT,  Dorr  Eugene,  manufacturer  and  inven- 
tor, was  born  near  Beloit,  Rock  co. ,  Wis.,  March  18, 
1862,  son  of  Eugene  Kincaid  and  Elizabeth  (Morris) 
Felt,  and  a  descendant  of  George  Felt,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Wales  in  1629,and  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  Young  Felt  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  six- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
machinist,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  Re- 
moving to  Chicago  in  1882,  he  worked  as  a  joumeyman 
machinist  and  mechanical  draughtsman  in  various 
shops  for  eight  years.  Possessing  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind,  his  spare  lime  was  occupied  in  experiment- 
ing and  devising  improvements  in  various  kinds  of 
machinery,  among  which  was  an  adding  machine. 
A  rough  wooden  model  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  his  employer,  A.  B.  Lawther,  who  kindly  offered 
to  bear  all  the  expense  of  its  development.  At 
that  time  Felt  had  never  heard  of  an  adding  ma- 
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chine,  or  a  calculating  machine  of  any  kind.  A  pat- 
ent was  obtained  Oct.  11,  1887,  and  the  new  ma- 
chine was  called  the  "  Comptometer."  Further  ex- 
periments developed  the  fact  that,  besides  being 
simply  an  adding  machine,  it  could  be  used  for 
multiplying,  dividing,  extracting  square  root,  and 
other  foruis  of  intricate  calculation,  according  to 
rules  formulated  by  Mr.  Felt.  The  success  of  his 
invention  having  been  practically  demonstrated,  he 
sold  a  fourth  interest  to  Robert  Tarrant,  of  Chicago, 
who  provided  the  money  to  make  the  necessary  spe- 
cial tools  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  machine, 
and  who  subsequently  became 
a  partner  in  the  business  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  comp- 
tometers, the  firm  being  incor- 
porated in  1889  under  the  name 
of  Felt  &  Tarrant  Jlanufactur- 
ing  Co.  The  comptometer  is 
probably  the  most  successful 
of  all  the  calculating  machines, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  will 
add  more  than  one  column  at 
a  time  by  the  simple  touching 
of  keys  and  nothing  more; 
works  rapidly  in  multiplication 
and  division,  and  is  also  sus- 
ceptible of  more  operations. 
It  is  extensively  used  by  the 
government  and  in  private  es- 
tablishments where  accuracy 
and  quickness  in  calculations 
are  essential.  Jlr.  Felt  has 
made  a  number  of  other  inventions,  for  which  he 
has  secured  patents,  but  the  only  one  developed 
has  been  the  comptograph,  a  modification  of  the 
comptometer,  on  which  he  has  taken  numerous 
patents.  At  the  World's  Columbian  exposition,  in 
1893,  it  received  the  highest  award  "  for  the  clear- 
ness of  work,  combined  with  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
durability  of  mechanism,  utility  and  power."  On 
Jan.  15,  1891,  Mr.  Felt  was  married  to  Agnes, 
daughter  of  George  Washington  and  Ann  Arabella 
(Rhea)  McNulty;  they  have  three  children. 

HAKKIGAN,  Edward,  comedian  and  play- 
wright, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  36,  1845.-. 
He  received  but  scanty  education,  and  while  still 
quite  young  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  ship- 
caulking.  Later  he  worked  his  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  for  a  time  he  found  employment  at  his 
trade.  In  1867  he  secured  an  engagement  as  a 
singer  and  dancer  at  the  Bella  Union  Variety  The- 
atre in  that  city;  later  he  formed  a  partnershipi. 
with  an  actor,  named  O'Brien,  and  they  appeared 
together  in  specialties  with  success  in  various  the- 
atres. Upon  the  death  of  O'Brien,  in  1871,  he  became 
the  partner  of  a  young  variety  actor,  named  Tony 
Hart.  He  had,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  nearly  all 
of  the  principal  variety  theatres  of  the  country,  and 
when  he  met  Hart  was  filling  an  engagement  as  end- 
man  in  a  minstrel  company.  In  the  subsequent  per- 
formances, in  which  they  jointly  appeared,  Mr.  Har- 
rigan  wrote  the  comedy  sketches,  and  the  two  soon 
won  a  wide  popularity.  Upon  the  solicitation  of 
John  Stetson,  they  filled  a  successful  two  years'  en- 
agement  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  Boston,  leav- 
ing there  to  accept  an  advantageous  offer  from  Tony 
Pastor  to  appear  at  his  theatre  on  the  Bowery,  in 
New  York  city.  '  Leaving  Pastor's  Messrs.  Harrigan 
and  Hart  were  seen  for  three  years  at  the  Theatre 
Comique,  where  they  became  firmly  established  as 
metropolitan  favorites.  After  a  brief  season  on  the 
road,  they  assumed  the  management  of  the  Theatre 
Comique,  the  fortunes  of  which  were  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  soon  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  play- 
houses in  New  York  city.    Here  were  produced 


many  of  the  plays  which  established  Mr.  Harrigan's 
reputation  as  a  playwright,  and  in  which  he  and 
Mr.  Hart  created  the  leading  roles.  After  several 
years'  profitable  seasons  at  the  Theatre  Comique, 
their  company  also  making  annual  tours  of  the  coun- 
try, the  firm  secured  control  of  the  Globe  Theatre 
in  1881,  and  for  three  seasons  the  production  of  the 
plays  written  by  Mr.  Harrigan  was  continued  with 
undiminished  success  and  profit.  In  December, 
1884,  the  Globe  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
in  the  following  May  the  firm  of  Harrigan  and  Hart 
was  dissolved.  Mr.  Hart  became  a  star  upon  his 
own  account,  and  Mr.  Harrigan,  after  playing  for  a 
time  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  produced  a 
number  of  his  plays  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Later  he 
opened  a  new  theatre  on  West  Thirty-fifth  street. 
New  York  city,  where,  with  a  large  and  excellent 
company,  he  produced  many  successes  until  1890, 
when  he  retired.  He  not  only  wrote,  hut  staged  and 
played  his  own  pieces.  The  most  successful  plays  he 
wrote  and  produced  are  :  "Mulligan  Guard  Ball"; 
the  "Guard's  Picnic";  "Chowder";  "Surprise"; 
"Nominee";  "Christmas";  "Mulligan's  Silver 
Wedding";  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  ";  "The  Major"; 
"The  Grip";  "  McSorlej^'s  Inflation";  "Cordelia's 
Aspirations";  "Dan's  Tribulation's;  " Investiga- 
tion";  "The  Leather  Patch";  "Old  Lavender"; 
" The  O'Reagans ".  "McNooney's  Visit ";  "McAl- 
lister's Legacy";  "Christmas  Joys  and  Sorrows"; 
"Mordecai  Lyons";  "The  Law  Makers";  "The 
Doyle  Brothers";  " The  Blackbird";  "'TheMuddy 
Day";  "Pete";  "  Waddy  Googan,"  and  "Reilly 
and  the  400."  Mr.  Harrigan  found  the  material  for 
his  comedies  in  a  close  and  careful  study  of  con- 
temporaneous life  in  the  metropolis.  As  a  comedian 
he  was  careful  and  always  effective,  possessing  in 
abundance  the  mixture  of  drollery  and  pathos  which 
makes  the  true  comedian.  ,  Mr.  Harrigan  resided  in 
New  York  city  after  his  retirement. 

SAKE,  Jabez  Philander,  physician,  was  born 
in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1837,  son  of  Dr. 
Jabez  and  Sophia  (Bowen)  Dake.  His  grandfather, 
William  G.  Dake,  fought  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  his  father  was  a  soldier  m  the 
war  of  1812.  The  family  originally 
came  from  Hungary,  the  first  of 
the  name  landing  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1639,  and  the  name  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  spelled  Deak;  but,  to 
make  the  spelling  and  American- 
ized pronunciation  correspond,  it 
was  changed  to  Dake.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Nunda  Academy, 
Nunda,  N.  Y. ;  at  Madison  Univer- 
sity, Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1849.  He  then 
studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
G.  Reichhelm,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  the  Geneva  Medical  College, 
Geneva,  N.Y.,  and  after  graduation 
at  the  Homoeopathic  Med  ioal  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  in 
1851,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  partnership  with  his  preceptor.  He  was 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  at  his 
alma  mater  (1855-57),  but  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  his  practice  at  Pittsburgh  compelled  him 
to  resign.  In  1863  he  relinquished  his  pi-actice, 
owing  to  ill-health,  and  removed  to  his  farm  at 
Salem,  O.,  where  he  became  largely  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  Owing  to  the  failing  health  of  his 
wife,  he  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1869, 
and  resumed  practice.     For  one  year  (1876)  he  was 
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professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine 
at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  joui-nals  of  his 
school  of  medicine,  and  was  an  active  'worker  in  the 
Ameiican  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  (was  president 
in  1857);  was  associate  editor  of  the  "  Philadelpliia 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,"  the  "North  American 
Quarterly,"  and,  with  Dr.  Hughes,  of  England,  he 
edited  the  ' '  Cyclopaedia  of  Drug  Pathogenesy. " 
He  was  the  author  of  works  on  acute  diseases,  on 
therapeutic  methods,  and  many  pamphlets  on  medical 
subjects.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association;  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Mexico;  several  state  and  county  homoeo- 
pathic medical  societies;  member  of  the  homoeopathic 
yellow  fever  commission  of  1878,  and  was  president 
of  the  Nashville  Art  Association, which  he  organized. 
In  his  latter  years  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 
In  1851  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Church,  who  survives  him  with  four 
sons,  all  physicians:  Drs.  William  C.  and  Walter  M., 
at  Nashville,  and  Drs.  Charles  and  Frank  B.,  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  A  fifth  son  died  in  1886.  In  his  last 
years  Dr.  Dake  confined  himself  to  consultations 
with  his  two  sons,  who  succeeded  to  his  practice.  He 
died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  28.  1894: 

DAKE,  William  Cliurch.,  physician,  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1852,  eldest  son  of  Jabez 
P.  and  Elizabeth  (Church)  Dake.  He  was  educated 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  and  studied  medicine  in 
his  father's  office.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville 
in  1872,  and  spent  the  winter  of 
1872-73  in  New  York  city,  at- 
tending lectures  and  cUnics  in  the 
various  hospitals,  and  was  matric- 
ulated at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  and  the  New 
York  Homoeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege. Returning  to  Nashville,  he 
entered  into  partnei'ship  with  his 
father.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy  since  1872,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Southern 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical Society  of  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  of  Middle  Tennessee.  His 
literary  labors  have  been  chiefly  in  connection 
with  medical  matters.  He  has  contributed  to  va- 
rious medical  journals  and  proceedings  of  the 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member.  On  Aug.  28, 
1878,  Dr.  Dake  was  married  to  Adelaide  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Rebekah  Wiggin,  of  Janes- 
ville.  Wis.,  and  has  two  children,  Richard  Wiggin 
and  Elizabeth  Church  Dake. 

DAKE,  Walter  Marshall,  physician,  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1855,  second  son  of  Dr. 
Jabez  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Church)  Dake.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  and 
later  under  Dr.Bryce  Thompson,  of  Nashville, Tenn., 
by  whom  he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
medical  training.  In  1875  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Palte  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  in 
September,  1876,  was  matriculated  in  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1877.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  but  was  called  to  Na.shville  in 
1878,  to  enter  into  partnership  with  his  father  and 
brother.  Dr.  William  C.  Dake,  practicing  physicians 
in  that  city.  As  a  member  of  this  prominent  firm  he 
has  attained  considerable  distinction.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy;  the 
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Southern  Homoeopathic  Medical  Association,  and 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee. 
Numerous  treatises  contributed  by  him  to  medical 
journals  have  assisted  the  progress 
of  medical  .science.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Dake  has  also  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  measures  for  the 
educational  advancement  of  his 
adopted  city;  is  a  director  of  the 
Howard  Library,  and  has  himself 
collected  a  private  library  of  sev- 
eral thousand  valuable  works.  He 
was  married,  Nov.  8,  1882,  to 
Fanny  G.,  daughter  of  Samuel  M. 
Ward,  of  Jefferson,  Tex.  They 
have  two  children,  Walter  M.,  Jr., 
and  Woodie  Elizabeth. 

DAKE,  Charles,  physician,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  13, 
1860,  fourth  son  of  Dr.  Jabez  P.  and 
Elizabeth  (Church)  Dake.  Like 
his  brothers,  he  determined  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  and  was  educated 
to  that  end,  nrst  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  of  Salem,  O.,  and  later  in  the 
high  school  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  his  family 
settled  in  1869.  After  leaving  school  he  studied  for 
one  year  at  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University, 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  in  1879  entered  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1881.  After  practicing  his -profes- 
sion for  a  few  months  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  he  re- 
moved to  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  re- 
turned in  1883  to  resume  his  labors 
in  the  locality  whiclvhe  had  at 
first  chosen.  Here  he  met  with 
marked  success,  and  established 
a  practice  which  is  national. 
Dr.  Dake  is  a  specialist  in 
chronic  diseases,  and  has  from 
time  to  time  written  articles  for 
the  medical  journals,  treating  of 
his  chosen  specialty.  He  is  a 
member  of  various  medical  as- 
sociations, among  them  the 
'American  Institute  of  Homoeo- 
pathy and  the  Southern  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Association,  and 
is  a  prominent  Mason.  Dr.  Dake 
was  married,  July  29,  1900,  to 
Emily  J.,  third  daughter  of 
Col.  J.  L.  Hurley,  of  Australia, 
Miss.,  who  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  cotton  planters  in  the  South, 
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DAKE,  Frank  Borland,  physician,  was  bom 
in  Salem,  O.,  Sept.  10,  1864,  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Jabez  P.  and  Elizabeth  (Church)  Dake.  He  removed 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  his  parents  in  1869,  and, 
like  his  father  and  brothers,  early  decided  to  study 
medicine.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  at  Nashville, 
and  matriculated  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in  1885,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1887.  The  following  winter  he  at- 
tended lectures  and  clinics  at  the  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  of  New  York  city,  after  which  he 
practiced  medicine  for  a  time  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  Chicago,  111.,  locating  finally  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  becoming  associated  with  his  Isrother, 
Dr.  Charles  Dake.  Dr.  Dake  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy ;  the  South- 
ern Homoeopathic  Medical  Association,  and  other 
organizations,  is  a  Mason  of  high  rank,  a  Knight 
Templar  and  Shriner  and  a  member  of  several  social 
clubs. 
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MANN,  'William  B'Alton,  soldier,  inventor 
and  editor,  was  born  at  Sandusky,  O.,  Sept.  27, 
1839,  son  of  William  R.  and  Eliza  (Ford)  Mann,  of 
Puritan  descent.  After  the  war  of  1813  his  father, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  Ohio.  William 
D'A.  Mann  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
entered  the  army  in  the  1st  Slichican  cavalry  as 
a  captain.  In  1862  he  organized,  at  Detroit,  Midi., 
the  1st  mounted  rifles,  which  afterward  became  the 
5th  Michigan  cavalry,  and  Daniel's  hor,se  battery. 
He  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  governor, 
organized  another  cavalry  regiment  and  battery, 
known  as  the  7th  Michigan  cavalry  and  Gunthef's 
horse  battery.  These  troops  became  what  was 
known  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  the  Michigan 
cavalry  brigade  that  had  such  a  reputation  under 
Sheridan.  In  1863  and  1864  Col  Mann  devised  most 
valuable  improvements  in  the  accoutrements  for 
troops,  for  which  he  received  patents  and  which 
were  extensively  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  army  and  in 
the  Austrian  army;  these  returned  to  Col.  Maun  a 
fortune  in  royalties.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
settled  in  ^tobile,  Ala.,  where  he  was  occupied  in 
various  industrial  enterprises.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  erecting  for  that 
purpose  tlie  largest  mill  and  refinery  then  existing. 
He  also  became  the  proprietor  of  the  old  Mobile 
"Register,"  and  for  yeare  directed  its  policy  when  it 
was  the  leading  paper  of  the 
South.  Actively  interested  in 
politics,  Col.  Mann  was  the 
first  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  Congress  from 
the  Mobile  district,  under  "  re- 
construction," receiving  a  large 
majority  of  the  votes,  but  was 
counted  out  by  the  carpet-bag 
managers  of  the  reconstruction 
state  government.  In  1871  he 
devised  the  boudoir  car,  pat- 
ented Jan.  9,  1873,  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  which  was  the 
division  of  the  car  by  transverse 
partitions,  and  spent  the  next 
ten  years  in  introducing  that 
marvelous  improvement  in  fa- 
cilities of  travel  throughout 
Europe.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1883,  he  set- 
tled in  New  York  city,  and  established  the  Mann 
Boudoir  Car  Co.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of  the 
boudoir  car,  and  so  "prosperous  were  its  makers, 
that  the  Pullman  Co.  found  it  advisable  to  buy 
out  the  plant  and  patents  of  Col.  Mann's  company. 
His  other  inventions  are  the  "•vestibule"  for  cars, 
patented  Jan.  8,  1878,  and  first  applied  in  England 
to  a  train  sent  to  Russia;  an  improved  system  of 
ventilation,  and  many  accessories  for  cars,  most  of 
which  are  in  use  by  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  car 
companies.  In  1891  Col.  Mann  purchased  "Town 
Topics,"  aud  now  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  its 
management,  having  made  it  a  most  successful  jour- 
nal, with  a  circulation  world-wide  wherever  English 
is  read.  He  is  a  member  of  several  clubs  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  is  a  companion  of  the 
Militaiy  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

TBASK,  Spencer,  banker,  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, K.  T.,  Sept.  18,  1844,  son  of  Alanson  and 
Sarah  (Marquand)  Trask.  He  descended  from  Capt. 
William  Trask,  a  Puritan  who  with  Endicott  and 
others  sailed  on  the  ship  Abigail  from  Weymouth, 
England,  June  20,  1628,  and  formed  at  Salem  the 
nucleus  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  colony.  He  was 
a  deputy  of  the  general  court  of  Salem;  was  made 
captain  in  1636,  and  commanded  colonial  forces 
against  the  Pequot  Indians.     He  donated  the  laud 


for  the  first  school  in  New  England,  which  developed 
later  into  Harvard  College.  On  his  death,  in  1666, 
he  was  buried  with  military  honors,  and  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  "  Annals,"  of  Salem  that  "he  was  one 
of  the  first  military  commanders  in  Massachusetts," 
and  it  may  be  said  that  what  Capt.  Standish  was  to 
Plymouth,  Capt.  Trask  was  to  Massachusetts  bay 
colony.  The  family  was  prominent  throughout  the 
colonial  period,  and  later  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ti-ask 
fought  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Marquands 
are  of  French  (Huguenot)  descent.  Spencer  Trask 
was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  preparatory  to  entering  Prince- 
ton College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1866. 
During  his  connection  with  the  college  he  was  a 
member  of  the  leading  social  organizations  and  of 
the  American  Whig  Literary  Society.  The  degree 
of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  course.  He  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  enter  the  banking  business, 
and  soon  after  became  associated  with  Henry  G. 
JIarquand,  to  whose  banking  interests  he  succeeded 
about  1870.  In  that  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  stock  exchange,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Trask  & 
Stone.  In  1881  the  firm  became  Spencer  Trask  & 
Co.,  a  name  of  wide  distinction  thioughout  the 
banking  world,  witli  branches  in  Philadelphia, 
Albany,  Saratoga  and  Providence.  Mr.  Trask  has 
been  a  director  in  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co. 
almost  from  its  beginning,  and  president  of  the 
Edison  Illuminatiu!;  Co.,  of  New  York  for  years. 
He  is  a  director  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western  railroad, 
of  which  one  of  his  partners,  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  is  vice-president.  He  is  also  president  and 
the  largest  stockholder  of  the  company  that  owns 
the  Bowling  Green  building.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  League.  Reform,  Metropolitan,  Grolier 
and  National  Arts  clubs  of  New  York,  aud  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  municipal  reform  and  local 
politics,  especially  in  connection  with  the  national 
gold  Duniooiacv  In  1897  he  reorganized  the  N.Y. 
"Times,"  of  which  lie  is  the  largest  owner,  as  well 
as  pre.sident  of  the  company.  His  literary  work  is 
limited  to  editorials  contributed  occasionally  to  that 
paper.  Mr.  Trask's  gifts  to  Princeton  College 
liave  been  generous,  and  he  has  erected  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  St.  Christina  Home,  an  undenominational 
home  for  children  and  for  the  education  of  girls 
for  domestic  service,  in  which  he  takes  peculiar  in- 
terest. He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Ttaciiers'  College  and 
of  St.  Stephen's  College,  aud  if  actively  interested 
in  other  educational  and  pliilantnropic  w<vrk.  He  is 
a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  takes  a  leading  part  in  church  work.  His 
country  seat  at  Saratoga,  called  "  Yaddo,"is  a  hand- 
some stone  building  surrounded  by  about  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  beautifully  wooded  .  land.  He  was 
married  in  Brooklyn,  in  1874,  to  Katrina,  daughter 
of  George  L.  Nichols. 

TBASK,  Katrina  (Nichols),  author,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1853,  daughter  of 
George  L.  and  Christina  (Cole)  Nichols,  aud  a 
descendant  of  Anueke  Jans.  Her  father  is  a  well- 
known  merchant  of  New  York  cit}'.  Mi-s.  Trask 
has  written  numerous  stories,  essays  and  poems  for 
the  magazines,  besides  her  more  important  published 
works.  The  three  poems  contained  in  her  first  book, 
"  Under  King  Constantine,"  were  written  in  three 
days  under  an  intense  mental  strain.  They  were 
then  laid  away  for  several  years,  and  when  the  per- 
suasion of  her  husband  induced  Mrs.  Trask  to  con- 
sider publishing  them,  they  were  subjected  to  more 
than  a  year  of  continual  revision  before  their  author 
was  willing  to  send  them  anonymously  into  the 
world.  The  result  was  an  exquisitely  finished  pro- 
duction, of  which  a  critic  has  well  said :  "As  nothing 
in  the  literature  of  the  woman  heart  is  so  great  as 
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the  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,'  even  so  notbine 
in  that  literature  strikes  a  loftier  note  of  spiritual 
loveliness  than  the  love  epics  of  Katrina  Trask." 
Not  until  the  second  edition  appeared  was  the  name 
of  the  writer  known.  Since  then  she  has  published: 
"Sonnets  and  Lyrics"  (1894);  "White  Satin  and 
Homespun  "  (1896),  and  "John  Leighton,  Jr."  (1897). 
She  was  married,  Nov.  13,  1874,  to  Spencer  Trask, 
the  banker. 

McMASTER,  John  Bach,  educator  and  his- 
torian, was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  1852, 
son  of  James  and  Julia  (Bach)  McMaster.  His  father 
was  a  banker  and  planter  in  New  Orleans  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    Owing  to  the 
events  of  the    war  the   family   removed   to  New 
York  city,  where  the  son  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at 'the  public  schools.     He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  the   City  of  New  York  in   1873.     He 
taught  grammar  in  that  institution  for  over  a  year, 
and  then  took  up  the  study  of  civil  engiiiceriHg,  at 
which  he  worked  fora  number  of  mouths.    In  1873  he 
began  the  work  of  writing  his  "  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,"  for  which  lie  had  been  gather- 
ing material  since  1870.     In  1877  lie  was  appointed 
instructor  in  civil  engineering  at  Princeton  College. 
He  continued  to  work  upon  liis  history,  and  in  1883 
was  appointed  professor  of  American  history  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds.     This  university  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
grees of  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Litt.D.    The  first  volume 
of  the  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States" 
was  published  in  1883,  and  had  pronounced  success. 
Others   were   published   at  varying  intervals  until 
now  (1901)  five  volumes  of  this  monumental  work 
have  been  completed.     Of  one  of  the  early  volumes 
the  New  York  "  Nation  "  said:    "  It  is  our  only  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  obtain  a  faitliful  picture  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  American  people  at  succes- 
sive stages  of  their  development;  and  though  such 
successfve  photographs  cannot  be  expected  to  be  as 
successful  in  the  case  of  a  great  people  as  in  the  case 
of  a  horse  in  motion,  the  success  in  this  case  is  cer- 
tainl}'  beyond  any  of  our  past  criteiions."     His  state- 
ments are  generally  accepted  as  accurate,  but  those 
in  the  first  "volume  regarding  tlic  state  of  education 
in  South  Carolina  during  the  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary periods,  wliich  he  represents  as  deplorable,  have 
been  refuted  in  Meriwetlier's  "History  of  Higher 
Education  in  South  Carolina "  (Washington,  1889). 
In  addition  to  the  history  and  numerous  magazines' 
and  review  articles   Prof.    JIcMaster  has  written: 
"Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centres"  (1876);  "High  Ma- 
sonarv  Dams"  (1876);    "Benjamin   Franklin   as  a 
Man  of  Letters "(1887);  "With  the  Fathers"  (1893); 
"Origin,  Meaning  and  Application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine"  (1893);  'A  School  Historj'  of  the  United 
States  "  (1897),  and  "  A  Primary  School  Histoiy  of 
the  United  States"  (1893).    With  F.  D.  Stoue  he 
published  "Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 1787-89  "  (1880). 

CAMPBEIiL,  William  W.,  jurist,  congress- 
man and  author,  was  born  at  Cherry  "Valley,  Otsego 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1806.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1837,  and  studied  law  with  Judge 
Kent,  of  New  York  city.  In  1831  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  master  in  chancery,  and  in  1842  com- 
missioner of  bankruptcy  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  As  a  representative  of  the  national  Amer- 
ican party  lie  served  in  congress  from  1845  to  1847, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  reforming  the  consular 
service.  He  then  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  superior  court 
of  New  York  city,  holding  this  position  from  1849  to 
1855.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  for  the  6th  district,  remaining  on 
the  bench   until   1865.     Judge  Campbell  was  the 


first  jurist  to  hold,  under  the  statute  enlarging  the 
legal  rights  of  married  Avomen,  that  a  man  could 
convey  an  estate  directly  to  his  wife  without  the 
intervention  of  a  trustee.  He  publislied  several  bio- 
graphical and  historical  works:  "  Annals  of  Tryon 
County;  or,  the  Border  Warfare  of  New  York ' 
(1831;  new  eds.,  1849  and  1880);  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Grant,  Missionarv  to  Persia"  (1840);  "Life  and 
Writings  of  DeW'itt  Clinton  "  (1849),  and  "  Sketches 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd  "  (1853).  He  died 
at  Cherry  Valley,  Sept.  7,  1881. 

IiATTFMAN,   Philip    Harrington,    inventor 
and   manufacturer,    was  born    in   Strasburg,   near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,   Feb,  18,   1833,  son  of  David 
and  Susan  (Harrington)  Laufinan.    His  grandfather, 
Philip  Laufman,  was  the  drummer  who  beat  the 
tattoo  at  Yorktown  when  Cornwallis  surrendered. 
His  father  was  an  iron  manufacturer  and  partner 
of  Thomas  Chambers,  %vho  built  the  Southampton 
furnaces  near  Chambersburg  in  1 830.    Young  Lauf 
man    was    educated    in    the    district    schools   and 
academy    at    Cliambersburg.       He    was    engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  until  1876,  then  he  bought 
the  Apollo  rolling  mills  at  Apollo,  Pa.,  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  cold  rolled  sheet  iron  and  steel, 
under  the  style  of  P.  H.  Laufman  &  Co.     Mr.  Lauf- 
man has  manufactured  the  largest  tin  plate  sheets 
in  the  world,  size  30  x  84,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50  per  box  less  than 
the  foreign  plates.     In  1887-91 
he  was  engaged  in  establishing 
the  tin  plate  industry  to  com- 
pete with    British    manufact- 
urers, and  to  him  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  proportions  to 
which  this  has  grown  in  the 
United  States.     He  is  the  in- 
ventor   and   manufacturer  of 
highclasselectro-magneticsteel 
sheets,  used  in  dynamos  and 
transformers,   the    process  of 
which  is  kept  a  secret.     These 
are  used  by  the  Edison  and 
Westiughouse  companies.     In 
the  adoption  and  invention  of 
new  methods  Mr.  Laufman  has 
been    the    pioneer,    and  after 
spending  nearh'  seventy  years 
in  tlie  iron  business  in  all  its 
brandies,  he  retired  April  1, 1900.     The  business  was 
tlien  merged  in  the  new  American  Steel  Sheet  Co., 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  consolidated  interests 
of  the  sheet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education;  the  select 
council  of  Pittsburgh;  of  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, building  the  water-works  of  Pittsburgh; 
also  a  member,  and  class  leader  of  tlie   Methodist 
church.     On    July   13,    1848,    he  was   married    to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Philip  Beriiu.  of  Chambers- 
burg,   who  invented   the  first  sleeping   car  in  the 
world.     As  manager  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  rail- 
road, in  1838,  he  built  special  cars  with  three  shelves, 
two  feet  wide,  on  each  side,  made  to  fold  up  against 
tlie  sides  during  the  day.    They  have  had  eight  chil 
dren,  six  daughters  and  two  sons. 

SEWARD,  Frederick  William,  lawyer  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1830, 
sou  of  Hon.  William  H.  and  Frances  A.  (Miller) 
Seward.  His  father  was  secretary  of  state  under  Lin 
coin.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Auburn  and  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1849.  He  studied  law  with 
Judges  Kent  and  Davies  in  New  York,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1851.  Having  been  invited  by 
Thurlow  Weed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Albany  "Even- 
ing Journal,"  he  became  associate  editor,  and  sub- 
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sequently  one  of  the  proprietors.  He  resided  in 
Albany  for  ten  years,  where  he  took  part  in  founding 
Albany  University,  and  in  meetings  to  organize  the 
Republican  party.  In  1861  he  was  sent  from  "Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia  to  warn  Pres.  Lincoln  of 
a  plot  to  assassinate  him  in  Baltimore.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of  state  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  continued  in  that  position  during  the  civil 
war,  and  the  administrations  of  Prests.  Lincoln  and 
Johnson.  While  having  especial  charge  of  the 
consular  service,  he  participated  in  diplomatic  af- 
fairs, and  during  his  father's  illness  or  absence  was 
several  times  appointed  acting 
secretary.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  council  which  decided  upon 
the  first  movement  of  troops  into 
Virginia;  also  of  that  which  re- 
ceived Gen.  Grant  when  coming 
to  report  the  victory  at  Appomat- 
tox, and  whicli  decided  upon  the 
policy  of  "reconstruction."  On 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  when 
Booth  murdered  Pres.  Lincoln, 
one  of  his  fellow  conspirators 
attacked  and  nearly  murdered  the 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary 
of  state.  The  chief  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations of  Sec.  Seward  during 
Johnson's  administratioii  were 
those  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Mexico  by  the  French,  for 
the  purchase  of  Alaska, for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish 
West  India  islands,  for  the  new  treaty  with  China,and 
for  the  Panama  canal.  In  all  these  Frederick  W. 
Seward  participated.  He  was  also  sent  with  Adm. 
Porter  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  final  outcome  of  which  was  the  treaty 
for  the  annexation  of  St.  Domingo.  Retiring  from 
office  in  1869,  Mr.  Seward  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  travels  across  the  continent,  to  Alaska,  through 
Mexico  and  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  legislature,  where  he  pro- 
posed and  advocated  the  constitutional  amendments 
in  regard  to  canals  and  prisons,  and  had  charge  of 
the  bill  for  the  first  elevated  railroad  (Ninth  avenue) 
in  New  York  city.  In  1877  he  resumed  his  old 
place  in  the  department  of  state,  and  while  there  he 
introduced  reforms  in  the  consular  service,  took  part 
in  the  negotiations  securing  a  Samoau  harbor  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  those  developing  commercial 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  Oriental  powers.  In 
1881  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the 
state  to  participate  in  the  Yorktown  centennial.  In 
later  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  literary  work, par- 
ticularly in  continuing  and  completing  the  autobiog- 
raphy his  father  had  left,  which  was  published 
in  three  volumes  in  1891.  He  lectured  on  "Diplo- 
macy "  at  Union  College  in  1892.  His  ' '  Journal  of  a 
West  India  Cruise  "  was  published  in  1894.  Union 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1878.  He  is  president  of  Union  College  Alumni 
Association  and  president  of  the  Sagaponack  Realty 
Co.  Mr.  Seward  was  married,  in  1854,  to  Anna 
M.  Wharton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

MacDOWELIi,  Edward  Aloxander,  musi- 
cian, was  born  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  18,  1861,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Frances  (Knapp)  ^lacDowell.  He 
began  his  musical  studies  at  an  early  age,  one  of  his 
teachers  being  Teresa  Carreno.  In  1876  he  was  taken 
to  Paris  by  his  mother,  and  at  that  time  showed  so 
much  talent  for  painting  that  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  prominent  artist,  who  offered  to.teach  him 
gratuitously  for  three  years,  provided  he  would  give 
up  music.  In  1877  he  was  placed  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  studied  theory  under  Savard  and 


piano  under  Marmontel ;  afterwards  he  studied  for  a 
time  in  the  Conservatorium  at  Stuttgart,  and  iu  1879 
settled  in  Wiesbaden,  where  lie  studied  composition 
with  Louis  Ehlert.  From  Wiesbaden  MacDowell 
went  to  Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  and  entered  its  Con- 
servatorium, studying  composition  under  Rail  and 
piano  under  Carl  Heymann.  Through  Raff's  in- 
fluence he  became  first  piano  teacher  at  the  Darm- 
stadt Conservatorium,  but  soon  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, where  he  gave  instruction  privately,  and  applied 
himself  more  seriously  to  composition.  In  1882  he 
visited  Weimar  to  play  some  comjiositions  before 
Liszt,  and  was  highly  praised  by  that  master,  and 
invited  to  perform  his  first  suite  for  piano,  op.  10, 
at  the  convention  of  the  AUegemeiner  Deiitscher 
Tonktinstler  Verein,  Iield  that  year  iu  Zurich. 
Some  concert  tours  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  played  iu  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Continental 
Europe,  and,  except  financially,  these  bioujrht  great 
satisfaction  to  the  pianist.  In  1SS4  he  removed  to 
Wiesbaden,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  compo.si- 
tion  and  to  giving  piano  and  composition  lessons. 
In  the  fall  of  1888  MacDowell  returned  to  the  United 
States,  to  live  in  Boston,  where,  Nov.  19th,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  a  Kncisel  quartet  concert. 
On  Dec.  17,  1894,  he  played,  on  invitation,  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  giving  his  second  concerto. 
On  Jan.  23,  1896,  the  Boston  Symphonj'  Orchestra 
performed  his  first  concerto  (composed  in  1880)  and 
his  Indian  Suite.  In  the  same  year  lie  was  called  to 
New  York  city  to  become  professor  of  music  in 
Columbia  University.  MacDowell's  compositions, 
especially  those  for  orchestra,  have  met  with  great 
favor  iu  Europe,  and  have  been  played  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  musical  culture.  At  Breslau,  one  of  his 
works  was  repeated  three  times  iu  one  season.  He  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  compositions  represent- 
ing every  department  excepting  oratorio  and  opera. 
These  include,  for  full  orchestra:  "Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,"  two  poems;  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  sym- 
phonic poem;  "Lamia,"  symphonic  poem;  "The 
Saracens  and  Lovely  Alda,"  fragments  from  the 
"Song  of  Roland";  First  Suite;  "In  October," 
supplement  to  foregoing,  and  '  •  Second  (Indian) 
Suite."  For  piano  and  orchestra:  Concertos  in  A 
minor  and  D  minor;  for  violoncello 
and  orchestra:  "Romance";  for 
two  pianos,  four  hands:  Concertos 
in  A  minor  and  D  minor;  for 
piano,  two  hands :.ari-angemeuts  of 
"Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  "Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,"  and  "The  Sara- 
cens and  Lovely  Alda";  op.  10, 
First  Modern  Suite;  op.  14,  Second 
Modern  Suite;  "  Idyls,"  six  pieces; 
"  Twelve  Studies";  "Sonata  Tra- 
gica";  "Twelve  Virtuoso  Stud- 
ies"; three  sonatas;  "Woodland 
Sketches,"  and  "  Sea  Pieces";  for 
piano,  four  hands,  arrangements  of 
"Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  "  Lancelot 
and  Elaine,"  tlie  "  Saracens  and 
Lovely  Alda,"  and  First  Suite.  He 
has  written  also  a  large  number 
of  vocal  pieces,  including  songs  for 
male  chorus  and  for  mixed  chorus.  Jlr.  MacDowell 
was  married,  in  1884,  to  Marion  Griswold,  daughter 
of  David  Nevins,  of  Waterford,  Conn. 

CAIN,  Kichard  H.,  clergyman  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Greenbrier  county,  Va.,  April  13, 
1825.  He  was  taken  to  Ohio  in  1831  by  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Gallipolis.  Though  he  had  received  a 
limited  education  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry 
at  an  early  age,  and  entered  Wilberforce  University, 
at  Xenia,  O.,  in  1860.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  where  he  discharged  ministerial  duties  for 
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four  years,  and  in  1865  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the 
f  reedmen  in  South  Carolina.  He  engaged  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  and  in  1867  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
and  served  for  two  years.  He  became  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  1868.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  43d 
congress,  serving  on  the  committee  on  agriculture, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  45th  congress.  In  1880 
he  was  made  bishop  by  the  general  conference  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
sent  to  Lo  jisiana  and  Texas  to  supervise  its  interests. 
At  Waco,  in  the  latter  state,  he  organized  Paul  Quinn 
College,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  W.  P.  Quinn 
(1788-1873),  an  eloquent  bishop  of  his  church.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  presiding  bishop  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  over  the  con- 
ferences of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1873  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Wilberforce  Univei'sity. 

liAWRENCE,  Albert  Gallatin,  soldier  and 
diplomat,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  April  14, 
1836,  son  of  William  Beach  and  Esther  R.  (Gracie) 
Lawrence.  Through  his  great-grandfathej'.  Rev.  Dr. 
Abraham  Beach  (1740-1828),  who  served  for  many 
years  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city, 
he  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  white  person  born 
in  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charlier 
Institute,  New  York,  at  the  Anglo-American  Acad- 
emy, Vevay,  Switzerland,  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1856.  He  then 
pursued  a  graduate  course  in  the  law  school  of  the 
latter  institution,  being  graduated  there  in  1858  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  After  spending  a  year  in  the 
office  of  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  York  city,  he 
accompanied  the  U.  S.  minister,  J.  Glancey  Jones, 
to  Vienna  as  an  attache.  On  his  return  he  enlisted 
in  the  Federal  army  as  lieutenant  in  the  54th  New 
York  volunteers,  and  served  as  captain  on  Gen. 
Stahl's  staflE  from  September,  1863,  until  July,  1863, 
after  which  he  was  active  iu  raising  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment in  New  York,  and  subsequently  in  drilling 
colored  troops,  receiving  a  commission  as  captain  of 
the  2d  U.  S.  colored  cavalry  in  1864.  He  was  staff 
officer  with  Gen.  W.  H.  Smith  at  Cold  harbor;  Gen. 
Martindale  at  Petersburg,  and  Gen.  Ames  iu  front 
of  Richmond  and  at  Fort  Fisher.  Against  the  latter 
he  led  the  assault  of  Jan.  15, 
1865,  and  while  planting  his  flag 
upon  the  ramparts,  received  four 
wounds,  one  of  which  destroyed 
his  arm.  For  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  he  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel,and  Gen.  Ames  wrote 
of  him  to  the  secretary  of  war  as 
follows:  "He  has  displayed  great 
gallantry,  coolness  and  judg- 
ment. So  prominent  have  been 
'.■i  these  qualities  that  I  have  given 
"^■'J^.  him  charge  of  commands  greater 
^"V  than,a  regiment  in  most  impor- 
tant movements.  In  October  last, 
when  one  of  my  brigades  was  to 
assault  the  enemy's  position  near 
Richmond,!  sent  him  with  it, having  more  confidence 
in  him  than  in  the  biigade  commander.  At  Fort 
Fisher  he  led  the  assault  with  authority  to  direct  in  my 
name  the  movements  of  the  leading  regiments,  and 
was  the  first  to  gain  the  fort,  where  he  was  wounded." 
The  brevet  of  brigadier-general  was  received  on 
March  35,  1865.  On  Oct.  2,  1866,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Costa  Rica,  where  he  .served  for  two  years 
with  honor,  his  recall  being  made  necessary  by  a 
duel  fought  with  a  Prussian  attache  who  had  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  U.  S.  government.  In  1875  hp  was  sent 
by  Pres.   Grant  to  treat  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
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meeting  a  council  of  over  3,000  waniors,  and  in  1878 
performed  a  similar  commission  under  Pres.  Hayes, 
investigating  the  troubles  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his 
tribe.     He  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

WOOLWORTH,  Frank  W.,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Rodman,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  13, 
1853,  son  of  John  H.  and  Fanny  (McBrierf  Wool- 
worth.  His  first  American  ancestor  was  Richard 
Woolworth,  who  emigrated  from  England  about 
1650,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  and  attended  the  district  school  and  a 
commercial  college  at  Watertowu,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1872.  He 
then  secured  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in 
Watertown,  working  for  the 
first  three  months  without 
pay.  In  1878  he  origiuated 
the  idea  of  the  five  and  ten 
cent  store,  which  under  him 
has  attained  such  marvelous 
proportions.  His  employers, 
Moore  &  Smith,  bought  $50 
worth  of  the  cheapest  sort 
of  goods  and  put  them  with 
other  old  shop-worn  goods, 
displaying  the  sign,  "Any 
article  on  this  counter  five 
cents."  The  stock  was  sold 
the  first  day,  and  shortly 
after  Jlr.  Woolworth  decided 
to  have  a  five  and  ten  cent 
store  of  his  own.  He  bor- 
rowed $325,  opened  a  store  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  had  a  net  profit  of  .§139.50. 
In  1879  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  wliere  he 
opened  a  store  14  by  35  feet,  and  vpithin  a  mouth  he 
opened  another  store,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of  which 
his  brother  was  manager.  The  present  Lancaster 
store  is  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  one  of  the  finest 
business  structures  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  since  opened  seventy-five  stores,  sixty-two  of 
which  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time  (1901). 
He  has  eight  large  stores  in  New  York  city,  and  em- 
ploys seven  buyers,  two  of  whom  operate  entirely 
abroad,  and  from  2,000  to  6,000  people.  His  repre- 
sentatives visit  Europe  every  year,  and  to  such  pro- 
portions has  Mr.  Woolworth's  business  grown  that 
several  German  towns  are  employed  in  filling  his 
orders.  It  is  believed  that  he  imports  a  larger  ton- 
nage of  toys  and  tree  ornaments  than  all  other  buy- 
ers in  the  United  States,  or  nearly  one-ha'.f  the  prod- 
uct of  tlie  world.  He  was  married,  iu  1876,  to  Jennie, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Creighton,  of  Pictou,  Ont., 
Canada,  and  has  three  daughters. 

KICE,  Isaac  Leopold,  lawyerand  promoter, was 
born  at  Wachenheim,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany, 
Feb.  2,  1850,  son  of  Mayer  and  Fauuy  (Sohn)  Rice. 
In  1856  the  family  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  the  son  received  liis  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  the  Central  High  School  and  from  pri- 
vate tutors.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  a  course 
of  general  studies,  literature  and  music  iu  Paris, 
France,  and  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  abroad 
he  was  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia  "Even- 
ing Bulletin."  In  1869,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
returned  to  America  and  continued  studying,  al- 
ways supporting  himself  by  writing  and  teaching. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- four  he  wrote  a  scientific  book 
entitled  "  What  is  Music,"  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  press  and  the  public,  and  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  popular  edition  of  the 
"Humboldt  Library  of  Science."  In  1878  he  en- 
tered Columbia  Law  School,  wliere  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1880,  with  prizes  in  ceastitutional  and  inter- 
national law.     During  1883-83  he  was  lecturer  at 
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the  School  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  Univer-  in  Berlin;  and  when,  on  the  deatli  of  De  Sacy,  his 

sity,  and  in  1884-86  was  instructor  in  the  Law  School,  library  was  sold,  improved  the  opportunity  to  secure 

Meantime  he  had  entered  on  an  active  and  success-  some  of  its  treasures  for  his  native  laud.     In  1841 

ful  practice,  becoming  attorney  for  the  Brooklyn  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College  voted  that 

Elevated  Railroad   Co.  in  1884.      In   1886  he  was  a  professorship  of  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  languages 

elected  a  director  of  the   Richmond  Terminal  Co.,  be  established  in  the  college,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  was 

that  controlled  what  is   now  the  Southern  Railroad  invited  "  lo  give  such  iuslruclion  from  time  to  time 

Co.,  and  in  1889  he  became  chairman  of  the  syndi-  as  may  suit  liis  convenience  without  the  expectation 

cate  formed  to  purchase  tlio  controlling  interest  in  of    pecuniary  compensation     .      .      ."     Accepting 

the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  formulating  this  appointment  he  went  again  to  Europe  in  1843, 

a  plan  two    .years   later  which  was    substantially  spent  a  winter  in  Bonn,  reading  Sanscrit  with  Lassen 

adopted  when  the  reorganization  of  the  company  was  and  attending  lectures,  and  stuilyiug  with  Burnouf  in 

effected  in  1894.     During  1893  lie  resided  in  Europe  France.  On  liis  return  lie  wa   ' 


Europe 

as  foreign  representative  of  the  Reading  Co.     After 
his   return  he  became   largely  identified  with  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  of   Philadelphia,  and 
ia  1897  became  its  president.     In  1896  he  organized 
the  Electric  Veliicle  Co. ,  and  was  its  president  in 
1897-99,    then    declining    re-election.      He  is  also 
president  of  the  Electric   Boat  Co. ;  of  the  Holland 
Submarine  Boat  Co. ;   of  the  Seamans-Halske  Electri- 
cal  Co.  of  America;  of  the  Electric   Launch  and 
Power  Co.,  and  is   founder   of  the   Electric   Axle 
Light  and    Power   Co.     In    1885   he    founded  the 
"  Forum,"  the  well-known  political  and   general  re- 
view of   New  York  citj^  and  has  continued  presi- 
dent   of    the    corporation    to   the 
present  time.     His  own  contribu- 
tions have  frequently  appeared  in 
its  pages  as  well  as  in  the  "  Cen- 
tury" and  the  "  Xorth   American 
Review."     Mr.  Rice  is  a  man   of 
extraordinary  gifts,  with  a   mind 
singiilarl3'  alert    and    comprehen- 
sive,   and  has  indomitable  energy 
and   perseverance.     He  is  an   en- 
tliusiast  on  the  subject  of  chess, 
and  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  open- 
ing, the  "  Rice  gambit."    For  sev- 
eral j'cars  he  was  president  of  the 
Manhattan   Chess   Club,    and  was 
umpire    of    all    the    international 
games  played  by  cable.    In  1899  he 
donated  the  troph}-  to  be  competed 
for  in  the   international   intercol- 
legiate  chess   matches  which   are 
now  a  feature  of  student  interest.    He  was  married, 
Dec.  12,  1885.  to  Julia  Hyneniau,  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Barnett,  of  New  Orleans,  La.    They  have 
six  cliildreu. 

SAIilSBURY,  Edward  Elbridge,  Oriental 
scholar,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  6,  1814, 
son  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  (Breese)  Salisbury.  The 
Salisburys  are  of  very  ancient  stock,  tlie  family 
name  being  variously  written  Salisbury,  Salesbury 
Salusbury  and  Salsbury,  which  last  is  probably  its 
oldest  foi  ni  in  Great  Britain,  tlie  family  having,  as 
tradition  says,  come  from  Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eigliteentli  centuries  several 
of  this  family  are  known  to  have  emigrated  to 
America,  of  whom  John  Salisbury,  of  Boston,  in 
1689,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
is  believed  to  have  been  one,  or  to  have  descended 
from  one.  As  a  boy  Edward  was  mostlj'  taught  at 
home  by  his  father,  a  graduate  of  Harvanl  and  a 
man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  acquisitions,  widened  by 
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vas  inaugurated  professor. 
But  in  the  year  1854  Prof.  Salisbury  retired  in  favor 
of  William   Dwiglit  Wliituey,  an  old  friend  and 
pupil,  already    widely  distinguished    for    his    e.\- 
haustive  researches  in  Oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture, and  made  a  provision  for  liim  as  professor  of 
Sanjcrit.     He  afterwards  increased  tliis  endowment 
to  a  full   professor's  foundation,  adding  later  the 
giftlo  tlie  college  of  liis  Oiieulal  Jibiaiy,  with  funds 
for  its  increase.     His  own  ollicial  couneclion  willi 
Yale  ceased  in  1856,  and  in  1857  lie  visited  Europe 
for  the  tliiid  time.     Meanwhile  lie  had  become  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  llie  American  Oriental 
Society,  and  for  seven  years  labored  in  that  capacity 
to  make  its  "  Journal  "  the  vehicle  of  some  valuable 
contributions  lo  the  world's  stock  of  Oriental  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  for  the  general  prosperitj'  of  the  so- 
ciety.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward   Robinson,  in 
1863,  he  was  made  president  of  the  societ}'.  Prof. 
Whitney  taking  his  place  as  corresponding  secre- 
taiy.     In  1838  he  was  elected  a   member    of   the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris;  in  1839,  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  in  1848, 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Boston;  in  1855,  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres  of  Constantinople;  in  1859,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society;   and  in 
1861,  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.      The  degree  of   LL.D.  was  conferred    on 
him  by  Yale  College  in   1869  and  by  Harvard  in 
1886.     Besides  contributions  on  Oriental   subjects, 
art  and  other  topics.  Prof.  Salisbury  published  (1886) 
"  Family  Memorials,"  relating  to  his  own  ancestry 
and  that  of  his  first  wife.     In  1893,  in  collaboration 
with  liis  second  wife,  he  published  ' '  Family  Histories 
and  Genealogies,"  lelatingto  her  families  (7  volumes). 
In  the  spring  of  1836  he  was  married  to  his  first  cousin, 
Abigail  Salisbuiy  Phillips,  of  the  Phillips  familj'  of 
Massachusetts.     His  only  child,  Mary  Phillips,  was 
born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.    On  Nov.  23,  1871,  he 
was  married  to  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Hon.  Charles 
.lohnsonMcCurdy,  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  late  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Connecticut.     Prof.  Salisbury  died 
in  New  Haven,  Feb.  5,  1901. 

HALiL,  Fitzedward,  philolosist,  was  born  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  21,  1835,  eldest  son  of  Daniel 
and  Anjinette  (Fitch)  Hall,  and  a  direct  descendant 
of  John  Hall,  who  emigrated  from  Coventry,  Eng- 
land, to  New  England  in  1630,  settling  at  Cliarles- 
towu,  j\lass.  His  grandfather.  Lot  Hall,  born  on 
Cape  Cod,  served  in  the  navj' during  the  revolution- 
ary war;  was  married,  in  1786,  to  Mary  Homer,  of 
Boston;  removed  to  Westminster,  Vt.,  and  was  judge 


study  and  foreign  travel,  wlio  devoted  his  leisure  to     of  the  supreme  court  of  thestate  in  1794^1801.    Fitz 


the  education  of  his  children.  He  completed  liis  pre- 
paration for  college  at  the  Latin  school  in  Boston, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1832,  and  spent 
one  year  in  private  study  and  three '  more  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Haven.  In  the  spring 
of  1836  jMr.  Salisbury  went  to  Europe,  remaining 
abroad  between  three  and  four  yeai-s,  and  during 
that  time,  led  by  previous  Hebrew  studies,  lie  en- 
tered on  wider  Oriental  research.     He  studied  with 


edward  Hall  was  graduated  at  tlie  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy  in  1843.  He  then  went  to 
Harvard,  and  wiiile  there  published  various  trans- 
lations from  the  German  but  before  completing  the 
course  he  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  India,  in  1846,  in 
search  of  a  younger  brother  who  had  run  away  lo 
sea,  and  being  oljliged  to  remain  longer  than  he  in- 
tended, on  account  of  the  wrecking  of  the  vessel, 
took  up  the  study  of  Hindustani  and  Persian.     He 


De  Sacy  and  (jarcinde  Tassy  in  Paris  and  with  Bopp    spent  three  yeare  in  Calcutta  perfecting  himself  in 
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these  languages,  to  which  he  added  Bengali,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Benares,  where  in  February,  1850, 
he  was  appointed  in  the  government  college  to  a 
post  which  iu  1853  was  converted  into  an  Anglo- 
Sanskrit  i)rofessorehip.  In  1855  he  was  transferred 
to  Rajpootana  as  inspector  of  public  instruction  for 
Ajmere  and  Mairmara;  in  December,  1856,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  like  inspectorship  for  the  central  prov- 
inces, with  headquarters  at  Sanger,  and  during  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  did  good  service  with  his  rifle.  In  1863 
he  establislied  himself  in  London, but  iu  1869  removed 
to  Marlcstord,  Suffolk.  He  held  the  professorship 
of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani  and  Indian  jurisprudence  in 
King's  College  until  1879,  also  holding  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  India  office.  In  1864  he  became  ex- 
aminer iu  Hindustani  and  Hindi  in  connection  with 
the  civil  .service  commissioner;  in  1880  was  appointed 
examiner  in  Sanskrit,  and  about  1889  iu  English 
also,  and  continued  to  serve  until  his  death.  Not- 
withstanding his  long  residence  in  England  he  was 
to  the  last  a  sturdy  defender  of  the  people  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  land.  To  Harvard  he  be- 
queathed 1,000  Oriental  manuscripts,  many  of  them 
unique,  and  an  equal  number  of  volumes  on  special 
subjects.  Oxford  Univereity  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1860  and  Harvard  the  de- 

§ree  of  LL.D.  in  1895.  His  principal  works  are 
au.skrit:  "The  Atmabodha,  with  its  Commentary, 
and  the  Tattvabodha"  (1852);  "The  Sankhyaprava- 
chana"  (1856);  "The  Suryasiddhanta  "  and  "  Tlie 
Vasavadaita "  (1859);  "The  Sankhyasara"  (1862), 
and  "  The  Dasarupa,  with  its  Commentary,  and 
Four  Cliapters  of  Bharata's  Natyasastra"  (1865). 
Hindi:  "  The  Tarkasangraha,"  translated  into  Hindi 
from  the  Sanskrit  and  English  (1850),  and  "The 
Siddhantasangraha"  (1855).  He  also  edited  Dr.  J. 
R.  Ballautynes  "  Hindi  Grarnmar"  (1868),  and  pub- 
lished a  ' '  Reader  "  (1870)  in  that  language.  He  was 
the  first  American  to  publish  a  Sanskrit  text  (1852). 
He  also  discovered  several  Sanskrit  works  supposed 
to  have  been  lost,  and  a  complete  copy  of  the  "  Bri- 
baddevata, "  only  a  fragment  of  which  was  previously 
known  to  exist.  His  studies  of  his  mother  tongue, 
begun  in  boyhood,  resulted  in  a  scries  of  volumes 
showing  great  erudition,  and  throwing  new  light  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  These  include: 
"Recent  Exemplifications  of  False  Philology"(1872), 
in  which  he  joined  issue  with  Richard  Grant  White; 
"  Modern  English  "  (1873);  "  On  English  Adjectives 
in-able,  with  Special  Reference  to  Reliable" 
(1877);  "Doctor  Indoctus"  (1880).  He  sent  ma- 
terial to  Dr.  Worcester  for  his  "  Dictionary,"  some 
of  which  appeared  iu  the  supplement  to  that  work 
without  public  acknowledgment.  Prof.  Hall  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  New  English  Dictionary," 
and  contributed  thousands  of  words  peculiar  to  Suf- 
folk to  Wright's  "Dialect  Dictionary,"  besides 
aiding  generously  in  the  cost  of  publication.  His 
contributions  to  tiie  "Journal  of  the  (Bengal)  Asiatic 
Society,"  the  "American  Journal  of  Philology,"  the 
New  York  "  Nation  "  and  other  periodicals"  many 
of  which  were  signed  with  his  initials  only,  were 
very  numerous.  Prof.  Hall  was  married  in  Dellii, 
in  1854,  to  a  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Shuld- 
ham,  who  bore  him  several  children.  He  died  at 
Marlesford,  England,  Feb.  1,  1901. 

CABK,  Dabney  S.,  U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey, 
was  born  in  Albemarle  coimty,  Va.,  March  5,  1802, 
son  of  Peter  and  Hetty  (Smith)  Carr,  and  grandson  of 
Dabney  Carr,  patriot,  whose  wife  was  Martha,  sister 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  His  early  years  were  passed 
iu  the  counting  room  of  his  uncle.  Gen.  Smith,  liead 
of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Buchanan,  Baltimore.  Sub- 
sequently entering  the  political  arena,  his  influence 
as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  "  Republi- 
can and  Argus,"  a  Democratic  journal  which  he 
established  in  1827,  was  so  great  that  Gen.  Jackson 
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was  mainly  indebted  to  him  for  the  majority  re- 
ceived in  Maryland  during  the  presidential  canvass. 
Mr.  Carr  was  rewarded  by  his  appointment  as  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which  he  held  from 
1839  until  1843,  when  Pres.  Tyler  appointed  him 
minister  to  Turkey.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1850.  Mr.  Carr  was  married  to  Sidney,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Wilson  Cary  Nichols,  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  for  many  years  member  of  congress  from  that 
state.  They  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
death  occurred  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, ]\Iarch  24,  1854. 

RANDALIi,  Samuel  Haskell,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  32,  1836,  son  of  Henry 
and  Sarah  Ann  (Ruggles)  Randall.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  mercliant  of  Boston.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Boston  schools,  taking  the  Franklin  medal  and 
other  prizes  for  scliolarship,  and  between  1854  and 
1857  gained  a  valuable  experience  in  business.  He 
entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University  in  1857, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1S59.  Continuing  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Tolman  Willey,  an  able  Boston 
lawyer,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1860.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  New  York  supreme  court  in  1868,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  the  bar  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  He  has  had  a  success- 


as  an  impressive 


ful  career,  and  is  looked  upon 
pleader.  While  Mr.  Randall  was 
in  Boston  he  was  a  member  of 
that  city's  school  board  from 
1860-63,  and  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  occupying  that  posi- 
tion. For  a  term  of  seven  years 
after  his  removal  to  New  York 
he  served  as  a  school  trustee  iu 
the  2d  ward,  and  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  local  board  by- 
his  associates.  For  many  terms 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  committee  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York, 
and  has  been  a  delegate  to  state, 
senatorial  and  other  conventions, 

being  so  well  known  as  an  at-        ^- ■ 

tractive"  speaker,   not    only    on  ^^ — v\^         Vyp^^^iC^ 
political,  but  other  subjects,  that    ~Cw^c7©  AWit^ 
his  services  have  been  in  great  ^ 

demand.  In  1888  and  1891  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  the  state  assembly  iu  the  old  19th 
district.  He  is  popular  in  social  circles;  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity;  of  the  West  Side  Re- 
publican club,  ot  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  lie  has  been  a  member  of  the  Arcadian  Club,  the 
Palette  Club  and  others.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  Association.  He  is  connected 
with  the  Church  ot  Ziou  and  St.  Timothj  in  New 
York  cit}-.  Mr.  Randall  was  married,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  to  Amanda,  daughter  of  Cyrus  J.  McClel- 
lan,  of  Philadelphia.  Tliey  have  four  children.  His 
ouly  sou,  Harry,  is  also  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
New  York  supreme  court. 

BACKUS,  Manson  Franklin,  banker,  was 
born  at  South  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  jNlaj'  11,  1853,  son  of 
Clinton  T.  and  Harriet  N.  (Groesbeck)  Backus, 
and  a  descendant  of  William  Backus,  who  settled  at 
Saybrook,  Couu.,  in  1635.  His  grandfather,  John 
Backus,  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  1813. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oakwood  Seminary,  Union 
Springs,  N.Y.,in  1871,  andat  Central  New  York  Con- 
ference Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  in  1872.  Heat 
once  entered  the  employ  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Union  Springs  as  a  clerk;  becoming  teller  iu  1874 
and  cashier  in  1875.  This  position  he  resigned  in 
January,  1888,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Through 
the  dishonesty  of  the  cashier,  running  back  over  a 
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period  of  eight  years,  this  hank  had  heen  utterly 
ruined,  and  ten  days  after  Mr.  Backus'  election  as 
president,  and  before  he  had  removed  to  Auburn, 
examined  into  its  condition,  or  assumed  any  part 
whatever  in  its  management,  it  was  closed  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency.  In  1889  he  removed 
to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  became  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Washington  National  Bank  of  that 
city,  serving  as  its  cashier  and  chief  executive  ofQcer 
until  1897,  when  he  was  chosen  vice-president.  He  was 
made  president  in  March,  1900.  This  bank  has  always 
been  conducted  on  most  conservative  lines,  while  its 
growth  has  been  phenom- 
enal, its  deposits  now  ag- 
gregating three  millions  of 
dollars,  while  its  suiplus  ex- 
ceeds its.  capital  by  eighty 
per  cent.  While  at  Union 
Springs,  Mr.  Backus  studied 
law  as  an  accomplishraeut, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Buffalo  in  1888.  He  early 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
keen  financier  and  business 
man;  was  geuer.il  manager 
of  the  Cayuga  (Land)  Plaster 
Co. ,  at  Union  Springs,  from 
1879  to  1888,  during  which 
period  the  business  of  the 
company  increased  ten-fold. 
He  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter by  Pres.  Garfield  in  May, 
1881.  In  1893  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  U.  S.  circuit  court 
receiver  of  the  Seattle  Con- 
solidated Street  Railway  Co. ,  and  also  of  the  Rainier 
Power  and  Railway  Co., two  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Seattle  clearing 
house  committee,  which  was  instrumental  in  carrying 
the  banks  of  that  city  through  the  panic  of  1893  with- 
out a  failure  among  its  members.  In  November,  1896, 
he  organized  the  banking  house  of  Graves  &  Backus 
(afterwards  Graves,  Backus  &  Purdy),  at  New 
Whatcom,  Wash.,  the  remarkable  success  of  which 
is  chiefly  attributable  to  his  foresight  and  sound 
judgment,  aud  is  now  president  of  the  association.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Rail- 
way Co. ;  a  member  of  the  Rainier  and  several  other 
clubs,  a  Republican,  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  liberal 
contributor  to  local  charitable  movements.  He  was 
married,  in  April,  1873,  to  Emma  C.  Yawger,  of 
Union  Springs,  who  died  in  1884,  leaving  a  son  aud 
a  daughter,  and  was  married  again,  iu  1886,  to  Lue 
Adams,  of  King  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  who  died  Feb.  12, 
1901. 

SEWARD,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  musi- 
cian and  author,  was  born  at  Florida,  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1835,  son  of  Israel  and  Mary 
(Johnson)  Seward.  He  was  educated  at  Seward 
Institute,  and  adopted  the  musical  profession.  He 
published  a  series  of  religious  tune  books  for  choirs, 
Sunday  schools  and  musical  societies.  One  of  these, 
"  The  Temple  Choir,"  reached  a  sale  of  over  100,000 
copies.  In  1874-77  he  was  musical  director  of  the 
Fisk  jubilee  singers  during  their  remarkable  tour 
in  Great  Britain,  when  they  raised  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  by  which  the  Fisk  Grammar 
School  was  transformed  into  a  university.  During 
this  tour  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
many  other  eminent  Britons.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1877,  and  introduced  the  tonic  sol  fa 
system  of  reading  music,  regarded  in  England  as  the 
greatest  reform  ever  made  in  the  histoty  of  music. 
At  various  times  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Musical  Pioneer,"  New  York  "Musical  Gazette," 
"The  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Advocate,"  and  "Musical  Re- 


form," and  he  was  for  years  professor  of  music  in 
the  Teachers'  College  in  New  York  city.  Being 
deeply  interested  iu  religious  questions,  he  observed, 
while  serving  as  organist  in  different  churches,  that 
whatever  the  denominational  name  all  earnest  people 
have  the  same  religious  experience — in  other  words, 
that  they  are  practically  united  on  essentials,  and 
differ  only  in  that  which  is  external  and  non-essen- 
tial. He,  therefore,  in  1891,  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  "Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unitj',"notasanewsect, 
but  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  members  of  all  de- 
nominations into  closer  union.  This  society  has 
led  and  still  leads  to  widespread  results.  Since 
founding  the  "Brotherhood"  Mr.  Seward  has 
abandoned  all  musical  work,  and  devoted  his  time 
entirely  to  his  idea  of  Christian  unity.  In  1893  he 
published  two  pamphlets,  "  Hadesian  Theology, "  a 
satire,  and  "  A  Plea  for  tlie  Christian  Year."  In 
1894  he  published  his  "School  of  Life:  Divine 
Providence  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science  ";  in  1896 
"  Heaven  Every  Day;  or.  Common  Sense  Christi- 
anityi"aud  in  1897  "  Don't  Worry;  or,  the  Scientific 
Law  of  Happiness."  This  book  was  the  means  of 
starting  "Don't  Worry  Clubs  "  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  a  distinctly  religious  movement  to 
emphasize  the  truth  of  a  universjil  divine  provi- 
dence. He  regards  his  pre.sent  work  (1900)  as  a 
culmination  of  all  his  previous  religious  efforts.  It 
is  his  aim  to  bring  all  the  churches  into  accord  on  a 
foundation  of  spiritual  monism  as  expressed  by  the 
following  postulates:  (1)  God  is  the  only  life.  (2) 
Spirit  is  the  only  substance.  (3)  Love  is  the  only 
force.  (4)  Harmony  is  the  only  law,  and  (5)  Now 
is  the  only  time.  Mr.  Seward  believes  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  principles  by  the  world  would 
bring  mankind  spiritually  near  to  the  ideal  Christ, 
and  would  introduce  the  world  to  an  era  of  uni- 
versal unity.  His  last  book,  entitled  "Spiritual 
Knowing;  or,  Bible  Sunshine,"  is  an  unfolding  and 
application  of  these  five  postulates,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  spiritual  psychology  which  they  embody. 
He  was  married,  in  1860,  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of 
William  H.  Coggeshall,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
has  had  three  children. 

LLOYD,  John  Elwy,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Wales,  near  the  city  of  St.  Asiiph,  Nov.  15,  1848, 
son  of  Evan  andCatherine  (Jones) 
Lloyd.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  local  grammar 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
was  engaged  for  two  years  in 
Welsh  journalism.  Coming  to 
America  in  1868,  he  entered 
Princeton  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1874,  winning  the 
junior  prize  oration  gold  medal  of 
his  class.  He  then  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  was  duly 
graduated  in  1877.  After  preach- 
ing in  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 
Clmrch,  New  York  city,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rye- 
gate,  Vt.,  lie  was  ordained  by  the 
presbytery  of  Boston,  on  June  5, 
1878.  In  March  1879,  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  and  entered 
upon  his  labors  there  the  following  July.  In  1881 
he  received  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nyack-on-the-Hudson;  served  there  for 
seven  years,  and  in  1888  became  pastor  of  the 
Twelfth  Street  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  was  installed  in  October  of  that  year.  He 
found  the  church  heavily  burdened  with  a  debt,  and 
somewhat  weakened  by  internal  dissensions.  In 
less  than  three  years  not  only  had  the  membership 
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greatly  increased,  but  a  debt  of  $13,000,  which  for 
twenty-oue  years  had  rested  on  the  church,  had  been 
entirely  wiped  out.  Since  then  until  now  (1901)  the 
church  has  gradually  grown  in  strength,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  metropolis. 
During  his  pastorate  he  has  commended  himself 
to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  associates  in 
the  ministry  of  all  communions,  not  only  by  his 
accurate  scholarship  and  intellectual  discrimiualiou, 
not  only  by  his  marked  ability  asa  preacher, tiombin- 
ing  clear  and  cogent  argument  with  a  fervor  of  ap- 
peal characteristic  of  his  Welsh  ancestry  and  tradi- 
tion, but  also  by  his  urbanity  of  temper,  his  elevation 
of  spirit,  his  thoughtful  pereonal  courtesy  toward  all 
who  meet  him.  In  1898  Galesville  Uuiversitj' 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  in 
1889  that  of  D.D.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Clerical  Club,  and  the  Alpha  Sigma  Club,  of  New 
York  city.  He  was  married  at  Slatington.  Pa,, 
Aug.  24,  1880,  to  Anna  L.,  daughter  of  Hugli  L. 
and  Mary  (Morgan)  Davis.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Harold  Llewelyn  and  Gwendolen. 

BTTIiIjARD,  Massena,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Lafayette  county.  Mo.,  Oct.  7,  1850,  sou  of  William 
L.  and  Ann  P.  BuUard,  who  removed  to  Montana  in 
1864,  and  settled  near  Helena  in  18C.'5.  He  attended 
school  in  Virginia  City  until  1866,  when  he  entered  the 
public  school  at  Helena.  He  began  to  study  law  in 
the  office  of  Woolfolk  &  Toole  in  Helena,  in  1869,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871,  and  at  once  opened  a  law 
office.  Hisbusiucss  increased  rapidly,  and  he  is  now 
attorney  for  several  wealthy  corporations,  and  holds 
intrust  large  financial  interests.  Mr.  BuUard  is  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Helena. 
For  ten  yeare  he  was  secretary  aud  for  one  year  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Christian  Association,  and  he 
was  for  a  long  time  president  of  the  Montana  Bible 
Society.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Montana  Bar 
Association,  and  for  five  terms  has  been  city  at- 
torney of  Helena  under  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic rule.  He  is  also  very  prominent  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  Odd  Fellows  in  Mon- 
tana. For  fifteen  years  he  was 
secretary  of  Montana  Lodge, 
No.  1.  He  was  elected  grand 
master  in  1882  aud  grand  rep- 
resentative in  1893,  which  latter 
office  he  still  holds.  He  has  de- 
livered many  addresses  at  dedi- 
cations, anniversaries  and  annual 
services,  and  is  historian  of  the 
Past  Grand  Officers'  Association 
of  Montana.  He  is  also  a  past 
masterworkmau  of  Capital  Lodge 
No.  1,  Ancient  Order  United 
Workmen.and  a  past  grand  Chief 
Templar  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Good  Templars,  having  been 
grand  secretaiy  of  the  latter  or- 
der for  twenty  years,  from  1869 
to  1889.  He  is  a  past  consul  of 
Broadwater  Camp,  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Mr.  Bullard  was  married,  June  3,  1876,  to 
Laura  E.  Bywaters,  by  whom  he  has  three  children. 

CRAVATH,  Paul  Drennan,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Berlin  Heights,  Lorain  co.,  O.,  July  14,  1861,  son 
of  Erastus  Jlilo  and  Ruth  (Jackson)  Cravath.  His 
father  was  a  noted  Con^gational  clergyman  and 
first  president  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Both  his  grandfathers,  Orin  B.  Cravath,  of  Cortland 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  Caleb  Sharpless  Jackson,  of 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  were  prominent 
in  the  cause  of  abolition,  the  former  having  been  a 
member  of  the  first  Republican  state  convention  in 
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New  York.  Paul  D.  Cravath's  early  education  was 
principally  obtained  at  Martin  Acaidemy,  at  Ken- 
nett Square,  Pa.,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  After  two  years  of  schooling  abroad 
he  entered  Oberlin  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1882.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law,  and  upon 
graduation  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  in  1886,  he 
received  the  first  prize  in  municipal  law,  and  an  ap- 
pointment as  prize  instructor  for  three  years.  Soon 
after  graduation  he  entered  on  the  general  practice 
of  his  profession  in  New  York  city,  first  as  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Carter,  Hughes  &  Cravath,  in 
association  with  Walter  S.  Carter  and  Charles  E. 
Hughes,and  after  1891  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cravath  &  Houston,  in  associa- 
tion with  John  W.  Houston. 
The  firm's  practice  is  (1901) 
both  large  and  profitable,  cov- 
ering all  branches  of  the  law 
except  criminal  cases.  Mr. 
Cravath  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  electrical 
industry,  having  been  counsel 
for  many  years  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co.  and  its 
allied  interests.  Mr.  Cravath 
is  a  hard  worker,  devoted  to 
his  profession,  and  devoid  of 
ambition  for  all  public  or  elec- 
tive preferments.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  state 
convention  in  1898  which  nom- 
inated Theodore  Roosevelt  for 
governor.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  League,  University  aud  Lawyers' 
clubs;  the  New  England  and  Ohio  societies,  and 
several  other  social  organizations  of  New  York  city. 
He  was  married,  Nov.  15,  1893,  to  Agnes  Hunting- 
ton, whose  brilliant  career  as  a  singer  is  still  fresh 
in  the  public  mind.  They  have  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter. Vera  Agnes  Huntington  Cravath. 

BISHOP,  William  Darius,  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14,  1837,  son  of  Alfred 
and  Mary  Bishop,  and  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John 
Bishop,  second  minister  of  the  First  Church  of 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1849;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
largely  engaged  in  constructing  railroads,  he  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  law  to  pro.sccute  his  father's 
enterprises.  These  involved  the  construction  of  the 
Naugatuck  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
railroads,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  railroad  between 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Whitehall,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  'This  was  followed  by  the  building 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
and  ^^''atertown  railroads,  in  Wisconsin.  In  1855 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
railroad;  was  afterwards  its  president,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1867,  and  then  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railroad,  and  held  that  office  for  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Bishop  was  a  member  of  the  35th  con- 
gress from  the  fourth  Connecticut  congressional 
district,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  man- 
ufactures. He  was  appointed  conmiissioner  of  pat- 
ents, at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives,  but  resigned  that  office  in 
Januaiy,  1860,  that  he  might  devote  his  energies  to 
his  railroad  business.  Since  1884  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road Association.  In  1850  he  was  married  to  Julia 
Ann,  daughter  of  Russell  Tomlinson,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  has  one  daughter  and  four  sons.  He 
resides  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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BOWEN,  Francis,  educator  and  author,  was 
boru  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1811,  son  of 
Dijah  and  Elizabeth  (Flint)  Bowen.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  theMaybew  Grammar  School 
of  Boston,  and  after  several  years'  employment  in  a 
Boston  publishing  house,  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  in  January,  1829,  and  the  sophomore 
class  of  Harvard  College  in  1830,  graduating  iu  1833 
as  first  scholar  in  a  class  containing  such  men  as 
Henry  Warren  Torrey,  Joseph  Loveriug  and  Jef- 
fries Wyman.  He  taught  two  years  in  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  then  was  called  to  Harvard  as  tutor  in 
Greek.  About  this  time  he  wrote  the  lives  of  Sir 
William  Phipps,  James  Otis,  Baron  Steuben  and 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  for  Sparks'  "  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,"  and  began  to  contribute  frequently 
to  the  journals  of  the  time.  Resigning  his  position 
at  Harvard  in  1839,  he  devoted  a  year  to  study  and 
travel  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1840, 
where  he  spent  the  following  twelve  years  iu  literary 
pursuits.  In  1843  he  published  an  edition  of  "Vir- 
gil," and  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled  "  Critical  Es- 
says on  Speculative  Philosophy."  The  following 
year  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  and  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
control  his  articles  won  for  the  magazine  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  class  of  readers.  During  six  years 
of  this  period  he  also  edited  and  published  "The 
American  Almanac  and  Repos- 
itory of  Useful  Knowledge," 
and  in  the  winters  of  1848  and 

1849  delivered  two  courses  of 
lectures  before  tbeLowell  Insti- 
tute on  the  application  of  meta- 
physical and  ethical  science  to 
the  evidences  of  religion  (pub- 
lished in  1855).  He  also  lec- 
tured here  in  1850  and  1852.  In 

1850  Mr.  Bowen  was  appointed 
to  the  McLean  professorship  of 
history  in  Harvard  College; 
but,  owing  to  his  having  taken 
the  unpopular  side  in  his  ar- 
ticles on  the  Hungarian  ques- 
tion in  the  "  North  American 
Review, "  the  board  of  overseers 
refused  to  concur  with  the  cor- 
poration, and  he  retained  thepo-" 
sition  only  six  months.  How- 
ever, three  years  later  he  became  Alford  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity, 
which  office  he  held  until  1889,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  In  1853  he  published  "Behr'sTrans- 
lation  of  Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  Re- 
vised and  Corrected,  with  the  Additiou  of  a  History 
of  the  United  States."  Other  important  publications 
then  followed:  "Documents  of  the  Constitution  of 
England  and  America  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  of  1789,"  compiled  and  edited,  with 
notes  (1854);  "Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Jlind,"  revised  and  abridged,  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes  (1854);  "'The  Principles  of 
Itletaphysics  and  Ethical  Science  Applied  to  the 
Evidences  of  Religion"  (1855);  "  The  Principles  of" 
Political  Economy  Applied  to  the  Condition  and  In- 
stitutions of  the  American  People"  (1856);  "The 
Metaphysics  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  "  (1862);  "  De 
Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,"  edited,  with 
notes,  etc.  (1863);  "A  Treatise  on  Logic"  (1864); 
"American  Political  Economy"  (1870);  "Modern 
Philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartman"  (1877);  "Gleanings  from  a  Literary 
Life,  1838-1880  "  (1880),  and  "  A  Layman's  Study  of 
the  English  Bible  "  (1885).  In  the  fields  of  history, 
political  economy  and  philosophy  his  work  is  de- 
serving of  a  lasting  reputation;  his  writings  exhibit 
a  style  remarkable  for  clearness  and  force;  while  as 


a  teacher  his  instruction  was  unbiassed  and  clear  as 
well  as  enthusiastic.  He  was  antagonistic  to  all 
views  colored  with  Darwiuism,  and  a  strong  believer 
;i  the  truths  of  Christianity,  ever  throwing  his  in- 
fluence in  that  direction.  He  was  married  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Nov.  1,  1848,  to  Arabella,  daughter 
of  Charles  J.  and  Eliza  (Austin)  Stuart.  They  had 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Jan.  21,  1890. 

SYIIMES,  John  Cleves,  pioneer  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  July 
31,  1742.  He  received  a  good  English  education,  and 
in  early  life  was  employed  in  land  surveying  and 
school  teaching.  He  served  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  a  delegate  from  Delaware  to  the  Continental 
congress.  Removing  to  New  Jersey  he  became  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  and  afterwards  was  chief-justice 
of  the  same  state.  He  represented  New  Jersey  in  the 
old  congress  of  1785  and  1786.  In  1787  he  applied  to 
congress,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  a  number  of  other 
officers  of  the  New  Jersey  line  who  had  served  iu  the 
revolution,  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Ohio,  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Miami  Purchase," 
lying  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Great  Miami 
rivers.  The  original  purchase  was  for  1,000,000 
acres,  at  sixty -six  cents  an  acre;  but  the  contract  was 
not  fulfilled,  and  a  new  grant  was  made  of  248,000 
acres,  in  September,  1794  Early  in  1788  Judge 
Symraes  aided  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  city,  the 
present  Cincinnati,  and  in  February,  1789,  with  a 
colony  from  New  Jersey  founded  North  Bend.  In 
February,  1788,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  northwest  territory.  He  was  married  to  Anna 
(1741-76),  daughter  of  Henry  Tuthill,  of  Southold, 
Long  Island.  Their  daughter,  Anna,  becamethewife 
of  Pres.  William  Henry  Harrison.  Judge  Symmes' 
second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Gov.  William  Living- 
ston, of  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
Feb.  26,  1814.  John  Cleves  Symmes,  author  of 
the  "  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,"  was  his 
nephew. 

SVMMES,  John  Cleves,  soldierand  author, was 
born  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5, 1780.  After  re- 
ceiving a  common  school  education  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  army  at  twenty-two  years  of  age;  attained  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812.  .  On  several  occasions  he 
displayed  great  personal  bravery,  notably  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Niagara  and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  He 
settled  at  Newport,  Ky.  In  1818  he  broached  a 
novel  theory  of  concentric  spheres,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  its  promulgation,  by  writing 
books,  pamphlets,  memorials,  letters,  and  by  travel- 
ing, lecturing,  and  even  petitioning  congress.  As  a 
man  he  was  greatly  respected,  particularly  in  his 
home;  but  his  theory  met  with  universal  ridicule. 
He  held  that  all  planetary  bodies,  including  the 
earth,  are  composed  of  concentric  spheres,  open  at 
their  poles.  In  one  of  his  numerous  memoirs  he  thus 
illustrates  his  conception:  "  With  dividers  describe 
a  plane  of  matter  of  loose  texture,  and  in  the  centre 
add  a  very  small  circle;  then  draw  a  line  through 
the  centre.  It  is  evident  (as  matter  gravitates  matter 
in  proportion  to  quantity  and  distance)  that  either 
half  of  the  inner  circle,  being  almost  equally  sur- 
rounded by  matter,  must  be  very  little  gravitated 
centrewise;  so  being  suspended,  only  a  rotary  mo- 
tion is  needed  to  throw  it  compactly  toward  the 
outer  circle.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows  that 
half  way  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  this 
circle  of  matter  thus  thrown  out,  a  like  rarity,  sus- 
pension or  balance  of  gravity  should  prevail,  and 
hence  a  disposition  to  concentric  circles;  therefore, 
it  follows  that  successive  similar  subdivisions  should 
exist,  gradually  lessening  in  force  or  quantity.  By 
applying  this  principle  to  the  earth,  I  find  the  neces- 
sity of  hollow  concentric  spheres."    He  saw  further 
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arguments  for  his  theory  in  the  "migrations  of  ani- 
mals to  and  from  the  Arctic  regions,"  "atmospheric 
refraction,"  and  the  '■  variation  of  the  compass  "  ob- 
served in  high  nortliern  latitudes.  He  believed  the 
interior  of  the  earth  to  be  inhabitable,  and  he  peti- 
tioned congress,  in  1823  and  1823,  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  test  liis  theory.  He  was  even  permitted 
to  lecture  before  Union  College,  and  in  1826  he  pub- 
lished his  "Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,"  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  t^ken.  He  had  a  son, 
Americus  V.  Syrames,  who  tried  to  revive  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Symmes  died  at  Hamilton,  O.,  May  29, 
1829. 

KEARNEY,  Belle,  temperance  lecturer,  was 
born  at  Vernon,  Miss.,  March  6,  1863,  daughter  of 
Walter  Guston  and  Sue  (Owens)  Kearney.  She  was 
educated  in  her  native  state,  and  while  still  in  her 
teens  became  a  teacher,  continuing  in  this  capacity 
for  six  years  with  marked  success.  lu  1889  the 
'  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  cause  aroused 
her  intense  interest  and  allegiance,  and  she  was  led 
to  devote  her  energies  to  this  movement.  She  was 
immediately  made  superintendent  of  two  important 
departments,  and  with  enthusiasm  took  her  place 
upon  the  platform  as  an  advocate  of  the  cause.  Two 
years  later  she  became  national  organizer  and  lec- 
turer at  the  convention  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  held  in  Boston.  In 
1895  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  but  resigned 
in  order  to  attend  the  international  convention  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Lou- 
don, England.  ^Vhile  there  she  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  organization  as  round-the-world  mis- 
sionary, but  declined  this  position  on  account  of 
lack  of  physical  strength.  While  in  London  she 
was  shown  much  distinguished  attention,  speaking 
six  times,  often  on  the  platform  with  noted  orators 
from  different  nations.  She  represented  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  of  Christian  workers  in  Grindel- 
wald,  Switzerland,  and  lectured  in  the  Protestant 
church  there.  After  journeying  through  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy, 
Miss  Kearne}'  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  has 
since  lectured  in  every  state  and  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  from  Maine  to  Texas.  In  1897 
she  went  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  old  Mexico;  in  the 
years  prior  to  that  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  She 
is  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  using  her 
influence  both  through  the  press  and  upon  the  plat- 
form; has  served  as  state  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  was  prominent  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  'spring  of 
1898.  She  is  a  woman  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  ex- 
ceptional oratorical  ability;  is  logical  and  convincing 
in  her  utterances,  and  has  charming,  gracious  man- 
ners. Miss  Kearney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  philan- 
thropic leaders  of  the  South,  and  is  a  representative 
of  the  noblest  type  of  American  womanhood.  In 
1899  she  published  "  A  Slaveholder's  Daughter."  It 
deals  with  the  South  as  it  was  prior  to  the  civil  war, 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  the  negro  problem,  the 
evolution  of  the  Southern  woman,  and  her  personal 
experiences  as  a  society  woman,  a  teacher,  traveler, 
educator,  lecturer  and  reformer. 

DAYTON,  Amos  Cooper,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1813. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  New  York  Medical  College 
in  1884,  and  soon  removed  to  the  South  for  his 
health.  Originally  a  Presbyterian,  in  1852  he  joined 
the  Baptist  church  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  became 
a  minister  in  that  denomination.  He  was  associate 
editor  of  the  "  Tennessee  Baptist,''  and  became  noted 
as  a  controversial  writer.     Besides  his  contributions 


In  1862  he  enlisted 


to  jjeriodical  literature,  he  published:  "  Baptist  Facts 
Versus  Methodist  Fiction";  "Baptist  Question 
Book"  (2  vols.);  "Children  Brought  to  Christ"; 
" Poedobaptist  and  Campbellite  Immersion:  Review 
of  the  Arguments  of  Waller,  Fuller,  Wayland, 
Broaddus,  and  Others";  "Theodosia  Ernest;  or, 
The  Heroine  of  Faith";  "Ten  Days'  Travel  in 
Search  of  the  Church"  (2  vols);  "The  Infidel's 
Daughter."  "Theodosia  Ernest,"  which  was  a  de- 
nominational novel,  had  a  large  circulation.  He  died 
at  Perry,  Ga.,  June  11.  1865. 

WILLIE,  Asa  Hoxey,  jurist,  was  born  near 
Washington,  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  Oct.  11,  1829,  son  of 
James  and  Caroline  Emily  (Hoxey)  Willie.  He  was 
educated  and  lived  in  Washington  until  1846,  when, 
with  an  elder  brother,  James,  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton county,  Tex.  He  studied  law  with  this  brother, 
and  before  coming  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
by  a  special  act  of  the  "legislature.  After  this  he 
was  associated  in  the  firm  of  Willie,  Day  &  Willie. 
His  brother  having  been  appointed  attorney-general 
of  Texas  in  1856,  and  also  in  the  same  year  elected 
to  the  legislature,  he  assisted  him  in  the  duties  of 
the  former  office,  removing  to  Austin,  Tex.,  iul857. 
He  later  removed  to  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  his  brother-in-law  in  legal  practice,  the 
firm  style  being  Pope  &  Willie, 
in  the  Confederate  army  as 
commissary  imder  Gen.  Gregg 
as  part  of  Gregg's  brigade,  and 
participated  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Chickamauga,  >[is- 
sionary  ridge.  Port  Hudson, 
Jackson,  etc.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  at  Marshall,  Tex.  In 
1867,  when  only  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Texas.  When 
Gen.  Griffen  was  in  conmiand 
of  Texas  for  reconstruction 
purposes.  Judge  Willie  removed 
to  Galveston  and  became  asso- 
ciated in  the  firm  of  Willie  & 
Cleveland,  which  connection 
continued  until  1882.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  43d  con- 
gress, and  was  the  author  of 
two  bills  for  Galveston  harbor, 
carrying  .$160,000.  He  declined  a  renomination, 
although  his  friends  offered  to  supi)lement  the  loss  of 
his  practice  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  annually.  In 
1882,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  any  man  in 
the  state  of  Texas  for  any  office,  he  was  elected 
chief  justice,  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  March, 
1888,  when  he  resigned  to  resume  law  practice  in  the 
firm  of  Willie,  ]Mott  &  Ballinger.  In  1891  the  firm 
was  changed  to  Willie  &  Ballinger,  and  in  1897,  his 
two  sons  having  been  taken  into  the  firm,  thestyle  was 
changed  to  A.  H.  Willie  &  Sons.  Judge  Willie's 
charming  modesty,  lofty  character,  profound  learn- 
ing and  felicitous  expression  placed  him  in  early  man- 
hood among  the  distinguished  lawyers  and  laymen 
of  Texas;  and  these  characteristics,  in  the  passing  of 
time,  were  exemplified  and  emphasized  in  a  life 
replete  with  responsibility,  distinction  and  honor. 
His  500  decisions  (found  in  vols.  28,  30,  58,  70,  S.  C. 
R.  of  Texas)  are  models  of  perspicuity  and  diction — 
comprehensive,  analytic  and  clear.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Oct.  20,  1859,  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  to  Bettie, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Johnson,  of  Brenon,  Miss.,  who 
was  in  the  war  of  1812.  'They  had  five  children. 
He  died  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  March  16,  1899. 

DE  SMET,  Peter  John,  missionary  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Termoude,  Belgium,  Dec.  31, 
1801.  He  was  educated  at  a  seminary  in  Mechlin, 
and  wishing  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  work 
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among  the  American  Indians,  in  1831  he  accompan- 
ied Bishop  Nerinx  to  Philadelphia.  For  two  years 
he  abode  in  a  novitiate  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  "White 
marsh,  Md.,  and  in  1834  accompanied  Bishop  Du- 
bourg  to  Florissant,  where  he  completed  his  the- 
ological studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 
In  1838  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  St.  Louis, 
which  he  assisted  in  establishing.  In  1838  he  was  de- 
spatched to  institute  a  mission  among  the  Pottawat- 
tamie Indians  on  Sugar  creek.  In  conjunction  with 
Father  Verreydt,  he  built  a  chapel,  huts  for  the  mis- 
sionaries and  a  school.  His  labors  among  these  peo- 
ple were  eminently  successful,  and  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  almost  the  whole  tribe  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  In  1840,  with  the  .sanction  of  Bishop 
Dubourg,  he  left  Westport  in  the  annual  caravan  of 
the  American  Fur  Co.,  to  pursue  missionary  labors 
among  the  Flatheads  of  Oregon.  The  chief  of  these 
Indians,  who  still  retained  traditions  of  the  French 
missionaries  who  had  visited" them  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  accorded  him  a  warm  welcome, 
and  for  two  months  he  taught  among  them,  translat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
commandments  into  the  Selish  tongue.  He  then  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  to  make  preparations  for  making 
a  permanent  mission.  Accompanied  by  Fatheis 
Point  and  Ifengariue,  and  with 
three  lay  brothers,  who  were 
skilled  mechanics,  he  reached 
the  tribe  again  Aug.  14,  1841. 
A  site  was  chosen  on  the  Bitter 
Root  river,  a  chapel  and  other 
buildingswere  erected,  and  the 
mission  was  named  St.  Mary's. 
A  tribe  of  Nez  Perce  Indians 
sought  instruction  also,  and 
Father  de  Smet  finding  the 
needs  of  the  work  increasing, 
made  a  difficult  and  laborious 
iouruey  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
hoping  there  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary supplies;  instructing  the 
tribes  on  his  route  and  learning 
their  language.  Not  obtaining 
what  he  desired  at  Vancouver, 
he  visited  St.  Louis,  and  from 
thence  went  to  Belgium  and 
France,  where  he  roused  much 
enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  sailed  from  Ant- 
werp in  1843,  accompanied  by  five  Jesuits  and 
sL^c  sisters  of  tlie  Congregation  of  our  Lady,  who 
had  volunteered  to  instruct  the  Flathead  cliildren. 
He  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Willamette  river, 
and  a  convent  and  other  buildings  were  rapidly 
erected.  Leaving  this  mission  firmly  and  prosper- 
ously established,  in  1845  he  accomplished  a  series 
of  missions  among  tlie  Kootenays  and  other  tribes, 
and  later  he  several  limes  visited  Europe  to  obtain 
funds  and  workers.  His  influence  with  the  Indians 
was  phenomenally  great,  and  he  was  able  to  render 
great  service  to  the  U.  S.  government  in  averting  In- 
dian wars.  He  terminated  the  Sioux  war,  and  in- 
duced the  Yahamas  and  other  tribes  in  Oregon  to 
cease  hostilities.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  first  expedi- 
tion to  Utah,  and  established  missions  in  that  terri- 
tory. Father  de  Smet  received  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold from  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  He  enriched 
the  Catholic  literature  of  America;  the  best  known 
of  his  published  works  among  those  translated  into 
English  are:  "The  Oregon  Missions  and  Travels 
Over  the  Rocky  Mountains " ;  "Indian  Letters  and 
Sketches";  "New  Indian  Sketches";  "Western 
Missions  and  Missionaries."  He  died  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  in  May,  1873. 

liEE,  William,  publisher,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1836,  son  of  John  and  Lauia  (Jones) 


Lee.  His  father  was  from  Manchester,  England; 
hut  on  his  mother's  side  his  ancestry  traces  back 
to  several  of  the  colonial  families  of  America. 
When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father  died, 
which  necessitated  his  leaving  school,  and  he  became 
apprenticed  to  Samuel  G.  Dmke,  the  antiquarian 
and  bookseller;  but  two  years  later  he  renewed  his 
studies  and  prepared  for  college.  Having  decided 
to  continue  in  the  book  trade,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
where  ability  and  close  attention  to  business  pro- 
cured for  him  rapid  promotion.  From  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  received  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  in 
1850  he  was  made  an  equal  partner.  In  1857  he  de- 
cided to  sell  out  his  share  in  the  business  and  go 
abroad;  but  he  did  not  realize  from  the  sale  of  his 
Interest,  owing  to  the  sudden  deaths  of  both  Phillips 
and  Sampson,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bos- 
ton to  help  straighten  out  the  company's  affairs.    In 

1860  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co.,  and  the  stvle  of  this  firm  was 
changed  to  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.  This  ven- 
ture did  not  prove  successful,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  and  the  stringencj-  of  the  times.     In 

1861  he  witlidrew  from  the  firm,  aud  in  February, 
1863,  entered  into  partnership  with  Charles  Augustus 
Billings  Shepard,  who  had  likewise  been  brought  up 
in  the  book  business.  Mr.  Shepard  was  first  employed 
by  John  P.  Jewett,  the  publisher  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  aud  later  he  was  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown.  He  and  Mr.  Lee  had 
been  intimate  friends  for  many  years;  they  both  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  a  genuine  love  for 
their  business,  and,  under  the  name  of  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard, thej'  conducted  one  of  the  most  famous  publish- 
ing houses  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lee  remained  at  its 
head  until  June,  1898,  when  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness. Among  their  earliest  publications  were  the 
"Boat  Series,"  in  six  volumes,  aud  the  "  Riverdale 
Stoi-ies,"  in  twelve  volumes,  by  W.  T.  Adams  (Ol- 
iver Optic),  at  that  time  a  Boston  schoolmaster, 
which  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  Oliver  Op- 
tic's books,  over  100  in  number,  so  well  known 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The  trade 
of  this  firm  increased  imtil  the  sales  for  some  years 
amounted  to  almost  $1,000,000.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: first  to  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Leavitt, 
of  Hampton,  N.  H.  She  died  in  1883.  He  was  mar- 
ried again,  in  1888,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Louise  Saunders, 
daughter  of  James  Wells  White,  of  New  York  city. 
He  has  one  daughter,  Alice.  He  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  Algonquin  and 
Twentieth  Century  clubs  of  Boston. 

ROTCH,  Arthur,  architect,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  May  13,  1850,  son  of  Benjamin  Smith 
and  Annie  Bigelow  (Lawrence)  Rotch.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  William  Rotch,  a  native  of 
Salisbury,  England,  aud  a  Quaker,  who  came  to 
America  in  1710,  settling  at  Provincetown,  Mass. 
His  sou,  Joseph,  went  from  Nantucket  to  Dart- 
mouth, Mass., in  1765.  toengage  in  whale  fishing.  He 
purchased  land  here  from  Joseph  Russell,  and  named 
the  town  Bedford  in  honor  of  Russell,  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  prefix 
New  was  added  subsequently  upon  learning  that 
there  was  anotlier  Bedford  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. Joseph  Rotch  was  married  to  Love  Macy,  in 
1733,  and  their  son,  Francis,  was  the  owner  of  the 
Dartmouth,  the  first  vessel  built  at  New  Bedford,  and 
one  of  the  vessels  from  which  the  tea  was  thrown 
into  Boston  harbor  in  1773.  The  line  of  descent' 
runs  through  their  son,  William,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Barney;  through  their  son,  Wil- 
liam, who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Rodman,  and 
through  their  son,  Joseph,  who  was  married  to 
Ann   Smith  ;  these  last  being  the  grandparents  of 
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Arthur  Rotch.  He  was  educated  at  Mr.  Dix  well's 
school,  Boston,  and  after  graduating  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1871,  he  studied  architecture  for  several  years 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  I'aris.  Returning  to 
Boston,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  George  T. 
Tilden  in  1880,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rotch  & 
Tilden.  Among, the  prominent  buildings  constructed 
during  this  partnership  are  the  churches  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Ascension  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Boston; 
the  chapels  at  Andover  and  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. ; 
the  public  libraries  at  Bridgewater  and  Groton, 
Mass. ;  the  public  library  at  Eastport,  Me.,  and  the 
Art  Museum  and  Art  School  at  Wellesley  College, 
besides  college  gymnasiums,  academies,  public  build- 
ings and  private  residences  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Washington,  Montreal,  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  Bar  Har- 
bor, Me.  This  firm  was  the  first  to  revive  the  colo- 
nial stj'le  of  architecture  for  modern  buildings, 
which  so  fully  answers  the  requirements  of  modern 
life,  and  Sir.  Rotch  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  use 
of  "  rough  cast,"  which  has  now  come  into  general 
use,  and  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  "staff  "  as  the 
material  of  the  Chicago  exposition  buildings.  At  va- 
rious times  Mr.  Rotch  traveled  in  Europe  and  studied 
the  arcliitecture  of  ancient  and  modern  cities,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  interior  and  mural  decora- 
tions, the  effect  of  this  study  and  investigation  being 
apparent  in  his  work.  He  early  began  to  paint  in 
water  colors,  and  his  pictures  liave  been  exhibited  at 
tlie  Paris  Salon,  London  Academy,  and  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  He  bequeathed  to  Harvard 
College  ^25,000  for  forming  a  department  of  archi- 
tecture; $40,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tecluiology  for  its  department  of  architecture,  and 
$35,000  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  On 
Nov.  16,  1892,  he  was  married  to  Lisette  De  Wolf 
Colt.  He  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Auff.  15,  1894. 

WINCHESTER,    Oliver    Fisher,    manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Boston,   Mass.,  Nov.   30,  1810. 
He  attended  school  only  for  a  brief  period,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.     He 
worked  at  his  trade  in  various  cities,  becoming  a 
master  builder  before  ho  had  attained  his  majority, 
and  in  1834  engaged  in  business  as  a  men's  furnisher 
in  Baltimore,  3Id.     He  prospered,  and  in  1848  re- 
moved to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  lie  established  a 
shirt  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
which  grew  in  a  few  years  to  large  proportions.     In 
1855  Mr.   Winchester   be- 
came   interested    in    fire- 
arms; a  device  invented  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Wesson, 
whose  name  has  since  be- 
come  famous   in   connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture 
of  pistols,   known  as  the 
Volcanic    repeating   rifle, 
was  purchased,  and  a  com- 
pany organized  called  the 
Volcanic  Repeating  Arms 
Co.     This    company  was 
not  financially  successful, 
and   was    reorganized    in 
1857  for  the  manufacture 
of  other  arms  besides  the 
Volcanic  pistol,  and  under 
thename  of  theNew  Haven 
Arms  Co.    About  1858-^9 
the  New  Haven  Arms  Co.  purchased  the  patent  of  B. 
Tyler  Henry,  covering  an  invention  improving  the 
Volcanic  repeating  rifle,  and  the  name  New  Haven 
Arms  Co.  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
1865,to  be  the  Henry  Repeating  Arms  Co.  Some  of  the 
Henry  guns  were  sold  during  the  civil  war,  and  were 
used  very  effectivelv  with  the  arms  of  the  Spencer 
Rifle  Co.     A  aumbe'r  of  valuable  patents  having  been 


acquired,  the  name  of  the  Henry  Repeating  Arms 
Co.  was  changed  and  the  assemblage  of  patented 
improvements  upon  the  Henry  rifle  became  known 
as  the  Winchester  rifle,  because  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Winchester.  In  1866  the  name  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Co.  was  adopted.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Winchester  discontinued  his  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  shirts,  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested,  and  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  business 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  In  1873 
the  Winchester  Co.,  whose  buildings  cover  an  area 
of  two  acres  in  New  Haven,  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  metallic  cartridges,  and  it  now  has  facilities 
for  producing  500,000  a  day.  Mr.  Winchester  served^ 
as  a  Republican  elector  in  1864,  and  in  1866  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  firearms  company  brought  him  large 
wealth,  and  he  gave  freely  to  religious,  educational 
and  similar  objects,  one  of  his  most  notable  gifts 
being  property,  valued  at  $100,000,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Yale  observatory.  His  residence  and 
grounds  were  among  the  finest  in  New  Haven.  His 
son,  Wm.  Wirt  Winchester,  lived  only  two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir.  Winchester  died 
at  New  Haven,  Dec.  10,  1880. 

KAUFMAN,  Abraham  Charles,  philanthro- 
pist and  financier,  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Sept.  10,  1839,  son  of  Rev. 
Abraham  and  Anna  Doro- 
thea (Faber)  Kaufman,  of 
German  descent.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was 
rector  of  St.  Helena  Church, 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  later  as- 
sistant to  Bishop  Gadsden  at 
St.  Philip's,  Charleston.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of 
Charleston.  An  uncle,  David 
Spangler  Kaufman,  was  an 
early  settler  of  Texas;  helped 
in  codifying  the  laws  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  state,  and 
died,  a  member  of  congress, 
in  1851,  at  tlie  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Mr.  Kaufman 
was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  city  and  at  the 
College  of  Charleston,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1860.  Tlie  degree  of  A.M. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater  in 
1871.  He  began  active  life  as  a  financier,  and 
in  a  few  years  established  a  reputation  for  enter- 
prise and  sound  business  ability.  In  1873  he  was 
one  of  tlie  projectors  of  the  Spartanburg  and 
Asheville  railroad,  the  trunk  line  between  Charles- 
ton and  the  West,  which,  in  association  with  Hon. 
Christopher  Gustavus  Memrainger,  ex-secretary  of 
the  Confederate  States  treasury,  he  carried  through 
to  a  successful  issue.  This  line  has  since  become  a 
part  of  the  great  Southern  railway  system.  For  over 
thirty  years  Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  identified  with  all 
the  large  business  enterprises  of  Iiis  native  city,  and 
with  his  reputiition  as  a  representative  financier  he 
has  accumulated  a  handsome  properly.  He  has  been 
equally  active  in  philanthropic  movements.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  he  helped  organize  the  Vanderbilt  Benev- 
olent Association  of  Charleston,  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  which  isapotent  factor 
for  good  in  I  he  community.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  securing  from  the  government  an  appropriation  for 
a  soldiere  and  sailors'  home  on  the  present  site  of 
CastlePinckney,  Charleston  harbor.  Mr.  Kaufman  is 
also  widely  known  as  a  friend  of  the  negro  race,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
ored hospital  in  Charleston,  of  whose  advisory  board 
he  is  still  a  member.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  College 
of  Charleston;  a  commissioner  of  the  city  public 
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schools;  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  a 
charter  member  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
and  was  appointed  by  Pres.  McKinley  one  of  the 
board  of  visitors  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  for 
the  year  1900. 

DEKBY,  John  Barton,  author,  was  bom  at 
Salem,  Mass..  Nov.  15,  1792.  He  was  half-brother 
to  George  Derby  (1819-74J,  the  noted  sanitarian,  and  a 
nephew  of  Elias  Hasket  and  Elizabetli  (Crownin-' 
shield)  Derby,  being  a  descendant  in  tlie  fifth  gener- 
ation from  Roger  and  Lucretia  (Hilman)  Derby,  who 
came  from  England  to  Ipswich  in  1671.  He  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1811;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  law  at  Dedham,  Mass. 
Later  in  life  he  held  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
Boston  custom  house.  His  eccentricities  brought 
him  still  lower  in  the  social  scale,  and  he  became  well 
known  as  an  itinerant  vendor  of  razors  and  other 
small  articles  on  State  street,  Boston,  amusing  him- 
self at  the  same  time  by  writing  poetry,  some  of 
which  he  published,  notably:  "Musiusrs  of  a  Re- 
cluse" (1837);  " The  Sea "  (1840);  "The  Village" 
(1 841 ).  He  was  the  father  of  George  Horatio  Derby, 
topographical  engineer  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Squibob  Papers."    He  died  in  Boston  in  1867. 

ROGERS,  Theodore,  banker,  was  born  at  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1831,  son  of  Alexander  and 
Elizabeth  (Piatt)  Rogers.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor 
was  Joseph  Rogers,  who  emi- 
grated from  England  in  the 
ilayflower,  in  1630.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Zophar 
Rogers,  was  a  patriot  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  Both 
of  Mr.  Rogei-s'  parents  died 
before  he  was  seven  years 
old.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  Union  Hall  Acad- 
emy, Jamaica,  and  when 
fifteen  years  old  entered  a 
real  estate  oflice  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  A  few  months  later 
lie  found  employment  with 
the  silk  hoiise  of  Fisher, 
Blashfield  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  city,  and  he  remained 
with  this  firm  until  1849.  In 
that  yearhe  became  theassist- 
ant  of  the  discount  clerk  in 
the  American  Exchange  Bank,  and  during  the  five 
years  he  remained  with  this  institution  was  promoted 
several  times.  In  1854-63  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Union  Bank,  rising  from  the  position  of  check  clerk  to 
that  of  a.ssistant  receiving  teller.  In  1863  he  was  called 
to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  to  fill  temporarily  the 
placeof  tbesecond  teller.  He  remained  with  this  bank 
until  1871,  rising  in  the  meantime  to  the  position  of 
pajing  teller  and  acting  for  about  a  year  as  certify- 
ing teller  for  the  Tenth  National  Bank,  the  two  in- 
stitutions then  having  close  business  relations.  In 
June,  1871,  he  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  in  1894  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  bank,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Aldine  Club  of  New  York  city;  Ja- 
maica Club,  Jamaica,  Long  Island;  the  Wyandanch 
Club  of  Smithtown,  Long  Island;  the  Bellport  Gun 
Club  of  Great  South  bay,  Long  Island;  Carman's 
River  Fishing  Club  of  Brookhaven,  and  the  New 
York  State  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Game. 
Mr.  Rogers  makes  his  home  ii.  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

CHRISTY,  'William,  soldier,  merchant  and 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Georgetown,  Scott  co.,  Ky., 
Dec.  6,  1791,  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Cave)  Christy, 
the  latter  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rev.  William  Cave, 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.    His  paternal  ancestors 
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were  of  Scotch  origin,  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  William 
Christy  was  left  an  orphan.  AVhen  warwasdeclared 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
June,  1812,  he  was  studying  law;  but  he  hastened  to 
join  William  H.  Harrison's  command.  He  was  at 
once  made  an  aid  to  Gen.  Harrison,  and  when  Fort 
Meigs  was  established  at  the  rapids  of  the  Mauniee 
river,  in  Ohio,  he  was  made  acting  quartermaster 
and  storekeeper.  On  May  5,  1813,  when  Gen. 
Green  Clay's  relief  forces  were  approaching  the  fort, 
he  joined,  in  spite  of  Gen.  Harrison's  orders,  a  body 
of  360  men  sent  out  of  the  fort,  under  Capt.  William 
Sebree,  to  capture  a  British  battery.  This  little 
body  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  'fecumsch's  In- 
dians. The  young  soldier,  at  once  realizing  the 
situation,  called  to  the  men  within  hearing  of  his 
voice  to  follow  him,  and  led  an  attack  upon  the  In- 
dians. His  little  force  was  slaughtered,  but  those 
who  pressed  forward  to  the  battiiy  were  saved  from 
annihilation.  When  all  except  one  of  his  com- 
panions had  fallen  dead  and  he  had  been  twice 
wounded,  he  made  a  bow  to  Tecuinseh,  then  within 
twenty  paces  of  him,  and  started  on  a  despeiate  run 
for  the  main  bod3-  of  the  American  troops.  The 
Indians  poured  a  cross  fire  upon  him  as  they  fol- 
lowed; but  thej'  soon  gave  up  the  chase,  and  the 
fleet-footed  runner  reached  the  American  lines  in 
safety.  Calling  at  once  for  aid,  he  retraced  his  steps 
with  a  small  body  of  men,  and  again  saved  Capt. 
Sebree's  men  from  a  massacre.  Thenceforth  he  was 
known  as  the  "  hero  of  Fort  Meigs."  He  remained 
in  the  army  until  July,  1816,  holdiug.lhe  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  then  engaged  in  trade  as  a  tobacco 
merchant  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Financial  disaster 
came  to  him  in  1818,  through  the  acts  of  his  partner, 
and  he  then  renewed  his  studj-  of  law,  and  was  soon 
admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  became  a  leader. 
In  1823-33  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans 
board  of  aldermen.  In  1826  he  compiled  the  first 
digest  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana.  In  1836  much  of  his  forttme  was  given 
in  aid  of  securing  the  independence  of  Texas.  In 
1850-54  he  was  surveyor  of  customs  at  New  Oileans. 
He  was  a  man  of  benevolence,  and  to  his  energy 
New  Orleans  owes  its  asylum  for  orphans.  He  was 
married  in  New  Orleans,  in  1818,  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
P.  Cenas,  daughter  of  Christopher  and  Katherine 
(Krieder)  Bakei-,  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Christ}-  died  in  1856. 
Col.  Cliristy  dicd"^Nov.  7,  1865. 

DIX,  John  Homer,  author  and  phj-sician,  was 
born  about  1810.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1833,  and  the  Jefferson  ]\Iedical  College  in  1836.  He 
settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profe.s.sion  in  Boston, 
making  a  specialty  of  aural  and  ocular  diseases,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He,  first  on  this 
continent,  performed  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
internal  rectus  muscle  for  strabismus — the  case  be- 
ing reported  in  the  Boston  "Medical  and  Sursrical 
Journal  "  of  Sept.  30,  1840.  He  built  the  Hotel"Pel- 
ham  in  Boston  (1856-57),  which  was  the  first  strictly 
family  hotel  in  America.  Dr.  Dix  publislied;  "  Re- 
lief of  Deafness"  (Boston  "  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,'  1839);  "  Strabismus"  (Philadelphia,  1841); 
"Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Retina  "  (Boston,  1849); 
"  Sparkling  Eye  "  ("  Virginia  Mediciil  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  1853);  "The  Ophthalmoscope  and  Its 
Uses  ";  "  A  Hitherto  Unobserved  Result  of  Darcy- 
ocystitis"  (1854);  "Surgical  Treatment  of  Glau- 
coma "  (1862).  And  he  translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Camille  Melchior  Gibert:  "Changes  of  the 
Blood  in  Disease,"  of  which  the  "  Western  Lancet  " 
made  the  following  criticism:  "The  treatise  of  M. 
Gibert  is  elaborate,  and  exhibits  a  verj-  good  view  of 
the  relation  of  the  blood  to  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  system."    He  died  in  Boston,  ^Mass.,  in  1884. 
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COIiBTJBN,  Warren,  civil  engineer,  was  born 
at  "Waltliam,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1824, 
son  of  Warren  and  Temperance  C.  (Horton)  Colbum. 
His  father  was  a  famous  mathematician,  author  of  a 
series  of  arithmetics  and  of  several  advanced  mathe- 
matical works.  He  was  also  a  promoter,  and  served 
as  curator  of  the  Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  which 
was  designed  to  exiend  to  the  public  the  benefits  of 
lectures,  equivalent  to  the  Rumford  course  at  Har- 
vard College.  At  an  early  age  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  where  he  showed  unusual  aptitude  for 
learning,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics, his  apprehension  of  that 
science  being  almost  preter- 
natural. When  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  preparatory 
school  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.  .where  he  made 
an  excellent  record  in  scholar- 
ship. 'While  at  this  school  he 
attained  such  proficiency  in 
mathematics  that  the  pastime 
of  his  leisure  hours  was  to  com- 
pose mathematical  problems, 
many  of  which  were  so  highly 
esteemed  for  their  originality 
that  a  leading  scientific  journal 
published  them  as  productions 
of  an  intellect  of  rare  promise. 
His  first  employment  after 
•quitting  school  was  as  an 
actuary  of  an  insurance  company,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  6f  insurance  com- 
putations and  mathematically  tabulated  scales;  but 
the  impulse  of  his  mind  towards  civil  engineering 
was  so  predominant  that  he  relinquished  this  posi- 
tion and  secured  a  subordinate  position  with  an  en- 
gineering party  on  the  Fitchburg  railway.  His 
mathematical  mind  and  his  natural  genius  for  civil 
engineering  soon  mastered  tlie  rudimentary  princi- 
ples of  the  profession,  and  upon  concluding  his  en- 
gagement with  that  company  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Cheshire  railway,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  efficiently  until  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  1849.  Mr.  Colburn  was  then — al- 
though he  had  barely  attaiued.his  twenty-fifth  year — 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Ashuelot  railway, 
and  personally  supervised  the  engineering  of  this 
road  until  it  was  finislied  and  ready  for  operating. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Roch- 
ester, Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  railway,  including 
the  Lockport  and  Buffalo  railway,  and  when  they 
were  opened  for  traffic  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager, performing  the  duties  of  that  oflice  until  both 
roads  were  merged  into  the  New  York  Central.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
Wabash  line  in  1853.  The  diflJcuUies  attending  tlie 
building  of  this  road,  with  its  extensive  bridging  and 
expensive  structures,  as  well  as  those  arising  from 
sharp  conflicting  interests  as  to  its  location,  he  success- 
fully surmounted,  his  developed  judgment  and  ex- 
tended experience  seeming  all  sufficient  for  the  solu- 
tion of  every  problem.  He  was  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  on  the  opening  of  the  line, 
and  filled  those  positions  for  eleven  years  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  company  and  with  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  had  business  inter- 
course. After  his  withdrawal  from  the  last  named 
line  Mr.  Colburn  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
Decatur  and  East  St.  Louis  railway  in  1868,  super- 
vising its  engineering  and  construction  until  it  was 
completed,  when  it  was  leased  to  the  Wabash  line. 
At  this  juncture  Mr.  Colburn,  after  a  professional 
experience  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  permanently  withdrew  from  all  direct  partici- 
pation in  railway  constructions  and  management. 


In  1871  he  visited  Europe,  and  remained  two  years. 
Soon  after  his  return,  in  1875,  he  accepted  a  tempo- 
rary position  as  commissioner  of  the  joint  trunk 
lines,  but  his  connection  with  railway  affairs  thei'e- 
after  was  almost  exclusively  of  an  advisory  and  con- 
sulting character.  He  was  often  selected  by  the 
courts  to  act  as  a  commissioner  and  arbitrator  in 
controversies  between  railway  companies,  involving 
questions  of  construction  and  engineering,  aud  his 
conclusions  in  such  cases  were  so  clear,  accurate  and 
Impartial  that  they  were  invariably  accepted  by  con- 
testants and  made  the  judgment  of  the  court.  In- 
tellectually Mr.  Colburn  was  an  uncommon  man. 
He  was  an  original  thinker,  and  was  gifted  with  a 
prodigious  memory  and  an  acute  faculty  for  dis- 
crimination and  analysis.  His  power  of  abstraction 
and  concentration  of  thought  was  such  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  mind  towards  results  seem  to  have  had 
the  quickness  of  intuition.  His  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession was  unquestionably  extensive,  practical  and 
profound,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  well-directed  early 
training  and  assiduous  study  and  reflection.  It  was 
due  to  this  fact  that  in  questions  of  civil  engineering 
his  opinions  were  so  generally  esteemed  and  accepted 
as  of  the  highest  aiithority.  He  was  married,  June  19, 
1850,  to  Lavinia  C.  Parmele.  at  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Toledo,  O.  They  had  one 
child,  Warren,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Colbum 
died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Sept.  15,  1879. 

CROCKER,  Uriel,  printer  and  publisher,  was 
born  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1796,  son  of 
Uriel  and  Mary  (James)  Crocker,  and  a  descendant 
of  William  Crocker,  who  emigrated  to  Massachu- 
setts from  Devonshire,  England,  iu  1634,  and  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  numerous  Crockers,  who,  origi- 
nating on  Cape  Cod,  are  now  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States.  Uriel  Crocker  was  graduated  at 
the  academy  at  Marblehead  in  1811,  and  began  work 
in  Boston  as  an  apprentice  in  the  printing-office  of 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong.  When  he  was  nineteen  years 
old  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  printing-office,  and 
three  years  later  he  and  another  apprentice,  Osmyn 
Brewster,  were  taken  into  partnership,  the  agreement 
being  that  the  printing-office  was  to  be  conducted  in 
the  name  of  Crocker  &  Brewster  and  that  Jlr.  Arm- 
strong should  continue  his  book-selling  business  un- 
der his  own  name.  After  1825 
the  entire  business  of  the  part- 
ners was  carried  on  under  the 
firm  name  of  Crocker  &  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Armstrong,  however 
retaining  an  interest  in  the 
house  until  1840.  In  1821  a 
branch  was  established  in  New 
York  city, which  they  sold  five 
years  later  to  Daniel  Apple- 
ton  and  Jonathan  Leavitt,  aud 
following  this  sale  came  the 
foundation  of  the  publishing 
house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Sons. 
In  1876  the  stereotype  plates, 
copyrights  and  book  stock  were 
sold  to  H.  O.  Houghton  & 
Co., but  the  partnership  contin- 
ued until  Mr.  Crocker's  death, 
eleven  years  later.  Mr.  Brewster  died  in  1889, 
when  nearly  ninety-two  years  old.  Crocker  & 
Brewster  published  many  important  books,  includ- 
ing a  long  list  of  educational  works.  In  1820  the 
firm  published  "  Scott's  Family  Bible,"  in  six  royal 
octavo  volumes.  This  was  the  first  large  work  that 
was  stereotyped  in  this  country,  and  between  20,000 
and  30,000  copies  were  sold.  The  firm  operated  the 
first  iron  lever  printing-press  used  in  Boston,  and 
also  the  first  power  press  erected  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Crocker  published  his  autobiography  in  1869.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad. 
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and  a  difector  in  1844-50  and  in  1863-83;  -was 
a  director  of  the  Nortbein  (N.  H.)  railroad,  the  Con- 
cord railroad,  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  (its 
vice-president  in  1870-73,  and  its  president  in  1874), 
and  of  many  other  railroads  and  business  concerns.  He 
was  a  leader  in  tlie  movement  for  the  erection  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monumeut,  and  through  his  efforts 
$40,000  was  raised  for  the  fund.  He  was  director  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  in  1833-69, 
and  vice-president  in  1869-87.  Mr.  Crocker  was 
a  member  of  several  charitable  associations,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary;  a  trustee  of  Jlount  Au- 
burn cemetery;  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Old  South  Society;  one  of  the  original 
corporators  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  oC  the 
City  of  Bostou;  an  overseer  of  the  Boston  House  of 
Correction:  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, and  a  member  of  the  JIassachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society  and  the  IJostonian  Society.  Tlie  honorary 
degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dart- 
mouth College  in  186(5.  Mr.  Crocker  was  married, 
in  1829,  to  Sarah  Kidder,  daughter  of  Elias  Haskell, 
and  had  three  children,  Uriel  Haskell,  Sarah  Has- 
kell and  George  Glover  Crocker.  He  died  at  Co- 
hasset,  ilass.,  July  19,  1887. 

WHALLEY,  Edward,  regicide,  was  the  sec- 
ond sou  of  Richard  AVlialley,  of  Kirkton  and 
Screveton,  Notts,  by  his  second  wife,  Fi-auces,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  and  aunt  of  tlie  Pro- 
tector. According  to  some  historians,  he  became  a 
woolen  draper,  but  about  16-12  entered  the  par- 
liamentary army;  it  is  a  certainty  that  he  was  a 
major  in  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse  in  1643,  and 
^.-^  distinguished    himself 

f       )  at  Gainsborough.     He 

"  '  1  the  engagement 

rston  moor,  1644, 
when  Cromwell's 
/J  regiment  was  divided 

*'  into  tw-o  parts,  in  1645, 

lie  was  placed  in  command  of  one  as  lieutenant-col- 
onel. He  was  at  Naseby,  where  he  displayed  great  gal- 
lantry: besieged  Banbury  until  it  capitulated,  and 
began  the  siege  of  AVorcester'which  was  defended 
bj'  Col.  Henry  Washington.  Edward  Whalley  was 
intrusted  with  tlie  custody  of  Cliarles  I.  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  when  the  king  fled  he  left  a  letter  thank- 
ing him  for  his  courtesy.  He  fought  under  Fairfax 
at  Maidstone,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Colches- 
ter; attended  every  sitting  but  one  of  the  high  court 
of  justice  at  the  king's  trial,  and  signed  his  death 
warrant.  In  1650  he  accompanied  Cromwell  to 
Scotland  as  commissary-general  of  horse,  and  at 
Dunbar  was  wounded  and  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him.  In  IGol  he  accompanied  Cromwell  iu  pursuit 
of  Charles  Stuart,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter. He  supported  the  protectorate;  sat  in  Crom- 
well's second  and  third  parliaments,  and  in  the  new 
house  of  lords,  1657.  In  1655  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general,  and  had  charge  of  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick  an<l  Leices- 
ter. Whalley  took  the  part  of  Richard  Cromwell 
against  the  army,  and  about  that  time  was  deprived 
of  the  command  of  his  regiment,  probably  because 
he  still  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  the 
restoration  he  was  deprived  also  of  large  estates,  and 
on  Sept.  23,  1660,  a  reward  of  £100  was  oifered  for 
his  arrest;  but  he  had  taken  ship  for  Boston,  Mass. , 
in  the  spring,  in  company  with  William  Goffe,  who 
was  married  to  his  daughter,  Frances.  They  settled 
in  Cambridge,  and  for  some  montlis  they  appeared 
in  public  Irccly;  visited  Boston  and  neighboring 
towns,  and  were  everywhere  received  with  assiduous 
attention.  When  intelligence  came  from  England 
of  the  act  of  indemnity  and  that  Whalley  and  Goffe 
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were  among  those  marked  for  punishment,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  bay  grew  uneasy,  and  on 
Feb.  22,  1661,  a  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  to 
consult  as  to  their  security.  Four  days  later  the 
fugitives  left  for  New  Haven,  where,  in  the  house  of 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  they  remained  in  hiding. 
Upon  learning  of  Charles  II. 's  proclamation  for  their 
arrest,  three  weeks  later,  and  to  release  Davenport 
from  responsibility,  they  removed  to  Milfoid,  and 
there  showed  themselves  in  public;  but  secretly  re- 
turned to  Davenport's  house.  In  a  month's  time  word 
was  received  from  Boston  that  search  would  be  made 
in  earuest.orders  having  been  sent  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. They,  tliereftue,  removed  from  their  hiding 
place  in  the  cellar  of  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport's  house  to 
various  other  places,  and  finally  to  a  sort  of  cave 
formed  bj'  a  pile  of  boulders  on  West  rock  (called  by 
them  Providence  hill),  near  New  Haven.  Tliis  is  now 
known  as  Judges'  cave,  and  is  marked  by  a  tablet. 
Here  they  remained  almost  continuously  from  May 
15th  to  Aug.  ]9lli,  being  supplied  with  food  by  Rich- 
ard Speriy,  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whose 
house  they  repaired  iu  very  stormy  weather.  From 
this  cheerless  retreat  they  went  to  Milford,  where 
they  dwelt  for  two  yeai-s,  indulging  in  more  free- 
dom, and  even  conducting  the  devotions  of  a  few 
neighbors  who  came  to  their  chamber.  Other  towns 
wliere  they  had  previously  hidden  were  Guilford, 
Branford  and  Derby.  New  commissioners  from  the 
king,  with  extraordinary  powers,  being  expected  in 
New  England,  they  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
September,  1664,  and  were  received  into  the  house 
of  Rev.  John  Russell.  Early  in  February,  1665, 
they  were  joined  by  another  regicide,  John  Dixwell, 
who  after  some  years  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
he  lived  under  the  name  of  James  Davids.  Except 
for  the  visits  of  a  few  confidential  friends,  the  regi- 
cides had  no  connection  with  the  out.side  world. 
They  received  presents  from  leading  colonists,  how- 
ever, and  remittances  arrived  regularly  from  Eng- 
land. Whalley  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  John  Duffell,  of  Rochester,  by  whom 
he  had  sons  and  daughters;  second,  to  Mary  Middle- 
ton.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1675,  for  Goffe, 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  iu  1674.  speaks  of  her 
father  as  "  scarce  capable  of  natural  discourse."  Un- 
til recently  a  stone,  inscribed  E.  W.,  iu  the  rear  of 
the  Centre  Congregational  Church,  New  Haven,  was 
supposed  to  mark  his  grave;  the  initials  are  probably 
those  of  Edward  Wigglesworth,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town.  In  the  "Pennsylvania  Magazine," 
1877,  Robert  P.  Robins,  of  Philadelphia,  claims  de- 
scent from  AVhalle}%  and  asserts  that  tlie  regicide 
died  in  1718,  iu  Somerset  county,  Md.,  after  living  in 
Virginia,  where  he  had  been  joined  bj'  his  faniily. 
When  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  in  Hadley, 
was  demolished  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
CLiitury  the  removal  of  a  slab  in  the  cellar  discov- 
ered human  remains  of  large  size,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  Whalley. 

GOFFE,  William,  regicide,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Goffe,  a  Puritan  and  the  rector 
of  Stanmore,  Sussex,  England.  He  was  apprenticed 
in  his  youth  to  a  London  Salter;  but  when  he 
came  into  public  notice  was  engaged  in  some 
commercial  pursuit  for  himself.  In  1642  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  lord  mayor  for  promoting  a  petition 
in  support  of  the  parliament's  claim  to  the  militia. 
Goffe  became  a  captain  iu  Col.  Hurley's  regiment, 
parliamentary  army,  in  1645,  and  commanded  the 
soldiery  when  tliey  turned  out  Barebones'  par- 
liament. With  his  father-in-law,  Edward  Whalley, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  court  of  justice  fen-  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.,  and  a  signer  of  the  warrant  for  his 
execution;  a  member  of  the  Protector's  second  and 
third  parliament,  and  finally  a  member  of  "the  other 
house."    In  1649,  with  ten  fellow  oflicers,  he  received 
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the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Oxford.  At  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650,  he  commanded  Cromwell's 
regiment,  and  in  the  second  expurgation  of  tlie  Long 
parliament,  1653,  rendered  service  particularly  accept- 
able to  the  Protector.  In  1654  he  represented  Yar- 
mouth in  parliament,  and  in  1656  represented  South- 
ampton, and  supported  the  proposal  to  offer  tlie 
crown  to  Cromwell.  As  one  of  the  ten  major-generals 
appointed  in  1655,  Gofle  held  the  government  of 
Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Sussex.  His  popularity 
was  so. great  that  he  was  even  spoken  of  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  Cromwell.  About  the  end  of  May,  1660, 
in  company  with  Wlialley,  he  departed  for  New 
England,  not  waiting  to  hear  what  might  be  the  will 
of  parliament  after  the  restoration  in  respect  to  per- 
sons circumscribed.  His  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  ship's  list,  that  of  Stephenson  representing  him, 
and  Whalley,  without  doubt,  adopted  a  similar  ruse. 
The  histoiy  of  the  regicides  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  until  they  fled  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  is  related  in 
the  biography  of  Whalley.  Letters  passed  between 
Goffe  and  his  wife,  purporting  to  be  between  a  mother 
and  son,  Walter  and  Frances  Goldsmith.  Four,  full 
of  pathos,  are  preserved,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety," 4th  series,  Vol.  IV.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  in  his 
^    — ^  "History     of 

-^i^W^"7Vl   *  /^-i,J^^^  '^^       Massachusetts," 

yi^,     i.^f'O^^/JyT't'i-vrft^      relates     an     in- 

^  cident  in  Goffe's 

life,  his  authority  being  one  of  Gov.  Leverett's 
descendants.  On  Sept.  1,  1675,  so  runs  the  story, 
the  Indians  attacked  Hadley,  while  its  inhabitants 
were  at  a  fast-da}'  service,  and  the  panic-stricken 
people  were  unable  to  rally.  Suddenly  a  venerable 
man.  in  uncommon  dress,  appeared  among  them, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
arras,  repuLsed  the  savages,  and  then  as  suddenly 
disappeared.  This  mysterious  deliverer  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  supernatural  being,  but  was  really 
Goffe,  who  had  left  his  liidiug-place.  This  story, 
which  rests  solely  ou  Hutchinson's  statement,  has 
been  accepted  without  question  by  many  historians, 
including  Palfrey  and  Bryant.  Prof.  Dexter  gives 
evidence  in  its  favor  in  "  JNIemoranda  Concerning 
Edward  Whalley  and  William  Goffe,"  in  "  Papers 
of  the  New  Haven  Historical  Society,"  Vol.  II. 
Walter  Scott  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Maj  Bridge- 
north,  in  "Peveril  of_  the  Peak,"  and  Fenimore 
Cooper  used  it  in  his  novel,  the  "  Wept  of  Wish-ton- 
Wish."  Hon.  George  Sheldon,  the  historian  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.  ("New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,"  Vol.  31),  gives  an  exiiaus- 
tive  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  legend 
concerning  Goffe  and  a  fight  with  Indians  at  Had- 
ley, and  rejects  the  story,  for  the  following  reasons: 
On  the  date  invariably  given,  Sept.  1,  1675,  the  In- 
dians attacked  DeerSeld,  but  not  Hadley,  which 
was  only  "alarmed."  On  .June  13,  1676,  not  a  fast 
day,  when  the  Indians  did  attack  the  town,  only  a 
small  party  suffered,  having  been  drawn  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  the  inhabitants  could  not  have  been 
thrown  into  a  panic,  since  there  were  several  hun- 
dred soldiers  there,  with  at  least  two  captains.  Goffe 
kept  a  journal  from  the  time  he  left  Westminster 
until  1667.  This  pa.ssed  into  the  possession  of  Gov. 
Hutchinson,  and  was  destroyed  when  his  house  was 
sacked  in  1765.  A  transcript  of  entries  from  May 
4th  to  Sept.  6,  1660.  found  among  the  Winthrop 
papers,  was  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
letters  already  alluded  to.  Apparently  he  removed 
from  Hadley  to  Hartford  early  in  April,  1677.  The 
following  year  Gov.  Andros,  of  New  York,  com- 
plained to  the  governor  and  assistants  that  Goffe, 
under  the  name  "of  Mr.  Cooke,  was  being  sheltered 
in  Hartford,  naming  as  the  chief  offenders  Capt. 
Joseph  Bull  and  his  sons.     An  indignant  denial  was 


returned,  but  it  is  believed  that  Goffe  was  still 
secreted  in  the  town  and  that  he  died  there  in  1679. 
Pres.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  wrote  an  untrust- 
worthy "  History  of  the  Three  Judges  "  (1794),  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  a  stone,  inscribed  M.  G., 
near  what  he  supposed  to  be  AVhalley's  grave  on 
New  Haven  green.  "His  fruitful  fancy,"  says  a 
New  Haven  historian,  "saw  in  the  unskillful  letter- 
ing an  attempt  to  conceal  the  resting-place  of  Wil- 
liam Goffe.  The  grave  beneath  it  probably  contains 
the  ashes  of  Matthew  Gilbert,  one  of  the  first  plant- 
ers." Goffe  left  three  daughters  in  England:  Anne, 
Elizabeth  and  Frances. 

READE,  Edwin  Godwin,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Mt.  Tirzah,  Person  co.,  N.  C,  Nov.  13,  1812,  son  of 
Robert  R.  Reade,  who  died  when  the  son  was  very 
young.  In  early  life  he  helped  to  support  the  fam- 
ily by  work  on  a  farm,  in  a  carriage  and  blacksmith 
shop,  and  in  a  tanyard.  At  eighteen  yeais  of  age  he 
started  to  procure  an  education,  and  later  entered  an 
academy  at  Spring  Grove,  N.  C,  paying  for  his  own 
instruction  by  teaching  the  younger  boj'S.  Instead 
of  entering  college  he  began  to  read  law  in  1833, 
Studying  the  books  kintfly  loaned  him  by  a  re- 
tired lawyer,  and  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  1835. 
He  at  once  attained  prominence,  and  his  rise  at  the 
bar  was  rapid.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  for  con- 
gress against  John  Kerr,  one  of  the  finest  orators  in 
the  slate,  and  was  elected.  In  1863hewasappointed 
by  Gov.  Vance  Confederate  States  senator,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  When  all 
offices  were  declared  vacant  in 
1865  he  was  reappointed  provision- 
ally by  the  governor.until  the  legis- 
lature elected  him  judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  In  1868,  when, 
by  the  terms  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  judges  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  Judge  Reade  was 
nominated  by  both  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  and  elected  with- 
out opposition  for  a  term  of  ten 
years.  At  its  close  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Raleigh  Xatioual 
Bank,  then  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. He  speedily  redeemed  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  remained  its  president  until 
his  death.  He  wa-s  chosen  almost  imauimously  a 
delegate  to  the  state  convention  of  1865,  which  was 
called  to  readjust  relations  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  was  elected  its  president  by  acclamation. 
On  taking  the  chair  Judge  Reade  made  a  memorable 
address,  beginning,  "We  are  going  home,"  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  It  is  said  that  in  his  prime 
he  never  had  a  superior  as  an  advocate  before  a 
jury.  He  always  spoke  with  clarity  and  simplicity. 
His  practice  was  to  allow  an  opponent  to  suppl}'  de- 
fects, correct  errors,  and  do  almost  anything  he  de- 
sired in  fixing  up  his  case  before  trial;  but  when  the 
trial  commenced  and  swords  were  drawn,  he  said 
"I  threw  away  the  scabbard  and  fought  for  a 
funeral."  He  was  a  caustic  and  trenchant  writer, 
and  many  of  his  articles  and  addresses  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  Among  notable  cases 
tried  by  him  was  the  famous  Johnston  will  case,  in 
which  the  ablest  counsel  summoned  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  appeared,  and  in  which  was  inv<ilved  the 
validity  of  the  will  of  James  C.  Johnston,  disposing 
of  the  largest  estate  in  North  Carolina.  The  case 
was  tried  below  by  Chief-Justice  Merrimon,  then 
upon  the  superior  court  bench,  and  the  opinion  af- 
firming the  judgment  on  appeal  is  by  Judge  Reade. 
The  issue  was  the  sanity  of  the  testator.  His  first 
wife  was  Emily  Moore,  of  the  family  of  Gen.  Moore 
and  Bishop  Moore.  She  died  in  1871,  and  he  subse- 
quently was  married  to  Mrs.   Mary  E.,   widow  of 
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Benjamin  J.  Parmelee,  of  Washingtou,  N.  C. 
Judge  Reade  died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C  Oct.  18,  1894. 
ATHERTON,  Charles  Humphrey,  lawyer 
and  congressman,  was  born  at  Amherst,  Hillsboro 
CO.,  N.  H.,  Aug.  14,  1773,  only  son  of  Joshua  and 
Abigail  (Goss)  Atlierton.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1784;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Amherst 
in  1797;  quickly  rose  to  eminence;  was  one  of  the 
leadere  of  the  New  Hampshire  bar  at  a  time  when 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel  Webster,  Jeremiah  Smith  and 
Jeremiah  Mason  were  in  active  practice;  was  reg- 
ister of  probate  in  1798-1807;  served  in  congress  as 
a  Federalist  from  Dec,  15,  1815,  until  March  3, 
1817,  declining  a  re-election;  in  1823,  1838  and  1839 
was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was 
an  early  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society,  and  to  its  annals  contributed  several  mem- 
oirs. The  annual  address  before  that  body  in  1831 
was  delivered  by  him,  and  iu  this  he  examined  the 
tenure  by  wliich  real  estate  is  held  and  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  sub-dividiug  land.  iMr.  Athertou  was 
married  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30,  1803,  to  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  Christopher  and  Sarah  (Parker) 
Toppan.  '  Their  only  child,  Charles  Gordon  Ather- 
ton,  was  a  lawyer  and  congressman.  He  died  at 
Amherst,  Jan.  8,  1835. 

BRUSH,  Daniel  Harmon,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
was  born  at  "Vcrgennes,  Vt. ,  April  25,  1813,  son  of 
Elkanah  and  Lucretia  (Harmon)  Brush.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1820.  and 
settled  near  Carrollton.  He  enjoyed  few  educational 
advantages;  but  he  was  a  constant  reader,  and  by  this 
means  acquired  a  wide  and  varied  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. He  began  active  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  small 
store  at  Jlurphysboro,  and  for  ten  years  (1837-47) 
held  the  four  offices  of  county  clerk,  recorder  of 
deeds,  probate  judge  and  circuit  clerk  oE  Jackson 
county.  He  then  engaged  iu  mercantile  business  at 
Carbondale,  111.  This  village,  which  he  himself 
founded,  has  since  grown  into  an  important  town,  the 
site  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  and  a 
central  railroad  junction.  After  the  village  had 
grown  up  around  the  store  which 
he  erected  he  engaged  in  banking, 
and  so  continued  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  During 
the  excitement  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  Col.  Brush  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  greatest  bravery  and 
determination.  Atthistimesoulh- 
ernlUinois contained  raanystroug 
Confederate  sympathizers;  but, 
despite  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence. Col.  Brush  raised  the  na- 
tional flag  over  bis  bank,  and  de- 
fled  aujr  one  to  haul  it  down.  His 
resolute  stand  did  much  to  change 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  cause.  Later 
he  raised  a  company,  which  was 
mustered  into  the  18tli  Illinois  in- 
fantry as  company  K,  and  entered 
the U.S.seiviceMay28, 1861.  Among  otlierimportant 
engagements  in  which  he  commanded  his  company 
were  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  in  both  of  wliich  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  repeatedly  men- 
tioned for  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  steadily  pro- 
moted to  the  ranks  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  made  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers.  After  the  return  of 
peace  he  practiced  law  at  Carbondale,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  State  Normal 
University  for  his  town.  In  the  practice  of  law,  as 
in  all  his  other  activities.  Col.  Brush  maintained  the 
same  uncompromising  stand  on  the  principles  of 
right  and  truth.  He  frequently  refused  to  defend 
men  whom  he  knew  to  be  guilty.   He  was  a  decided 
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and  uncompromising  advocate  of  any  cause  he 
espoused,  never  being  moved  by  consideration  of 
expediency;  but,  although  this  characteristic  often 
made  him  enemies,  he  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  twice  married:  first,  in  1841,  to 
Julia  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Ethertoii,  of  Jackson 
countj'.  111.,  who  died  in  1867,  leaving  three  .sons 
and  three  daughters;  second,  in  1868,  to  Elizabeth 
Pafhhan  Bliss,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  One  of  his  sons, 
Charles  E.  Brush,  is  one  of  the  leading  architects  of 
Chicago.  Col.  Brush  died,  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent, at  Carbondale,  111.,  Feb.  10,  1890. 

BRUSH,  Charles  Eliphalet,  architect,  was 
born  at  Carbondale,  111.,  JIarch  17,  1855,  son  of 
Daniel  Harmon  and  Jnlia  Maria  (Etherton)  Brush. 
He  was  educated  iu  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  at 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
(now  the  Uuivei-sity  of  Illinois), 
Champaign,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated iu  architecture  in  1877.  He 
entered  ou  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Carbondale,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  construction  for  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital,  Cairo,  111.  His 
services  in  this  capacity  were  high- 
ly efficient,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  architect  of  the  additions 
to  the  southern  Illinois  peuiten- 
tiary  buildings  at  Chester,  111. 
These  buildings  are  models  of 
their  kind  for  convenience  and 
security,  and  well  deserve  the 
reputation  of  constitutiug  one  of  the  finest  peni- 
tentiaries iu  the  United  States.  In  1885  Mr.  Brush 
located  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  has  con- 
structed some  of  the  principal  office  buildings  and 
dwellings.  His  skill  as  a  designer  and  his  excep- 
tional ability  in  combining  useful  features  early 
raised  him  to  a  high  place  in  his  profession.  After 
five  yeare'  residence  in  Kansas  City,  he  located  in 
Chicago,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  large  and  profit- 
able professional  practice.  In  1885,  after  a  spirited 
contest,  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  De  Kalb,  which  on 
its  completion  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  appointed  buildings  for  the  purpose  ever  con- 
structed. Its  architectural  features  have  commanded 
the  highest  praise.  The  Lee  County  court-house, 
at  Dixon,  111.,  is  one  of  his  latest  buildings.  Mr. 
Brush  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity;  a 
member  of  the  first  class,  by  inheritance,  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Loyal  Legiou,  and  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
He  was  married,  March  11,  1855,  to  Ida  F.,  dauglj- 
ter  of  John  C.  Flemming,  of  Fort  'Wayne,  Ind. 

GREEN,  Alexander  Little  Page,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  in  Sevier  county,  Tenn.,  June 
6,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry  at  the  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Tennessee  iu 
1827.  After  a  series  of  missionary  services  he  was 
pastor  of  various  congregatious.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  general  conference  from  1832,  and  in  1844  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  general 
convention  of  that  year,  which  eventuated  iu  the 
sepai'ation  of  the  southern  and  northern  churches.  He 
acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjudicate  the 
questions  relating  to  property  resulting  from  the 
separation  of  interests.  Sir.  Page  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  chairman  of  its  book  committee. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Nashville  University  and  of 
Vanderbilt  University.  He  was  regarded  as  an  au- 
thority on  subjects  pertaining  to  Indian  lore.     He 
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published  "The  Church  in  the  Wilderness"  (1840), 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  in  preparation  a 
work  on  "The  Fishes  of  North  America."  He  died 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  15,  1874. 

EATON,  Daniel  Cady,  botanist,  was  bom  at 
Fort  Gratiot,  Mich.,  Sept.  12,  1834,  son  of  Amos 
Beebe  and  Mary  (Selden)  Eaton.  His  father  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  later  com- 
missary-general of  subsistence,  and  was  a  son  of 
Amos  Eaton,  botanist  and  former  principal  of  the 
Van  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  New  Haven,  and  entering  Yale  College  in 
1853,  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1857.  His  strong 
taste  for  botany  led  him  to  become  a  pupil  of  Prof. 
Gray  at  Cambridge,  and  he  was  graduated  in  science 
at  Harvard  College  in  1860.  The  civil  war  breaking 
out  soon  afterward,  he  accepted  a  responsible  clerk- 
ship in  the  U.  S.  commissary's  office  in  New  York, 
where  his  training  in  natural  history  enabled  him  to 
become  a  keen  judge  of  the  quality  of  subsistence 
stores.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany 
in  Yale  College,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  position  the  next  year,  his  instruction  being 
given  principally  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
He  wrote  many  papers  upon  botanical  subjects  for 
the  scientific  journals,  and  in  1879-80  published 
an  elaborate  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  on  the 
"Ferns  of  North  America."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  chief  scientific  academies  in  New  Haven,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  as  also  of 
several  historical  and  genealogical  societies  iuEngland 
and  America.  He  was  an  attractive  and  able  speaker 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ease 
and  fluency  in  the  lecture  room.     He  died  in  1895. 

MEAD,  Edwin  Doak,  reformer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Chesterfield,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
29,  1849,  son  of  Bradley  and  Sarah  (Stone)  Mead. 
After  working  on  his  father's  farm,  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother-in-law  in 
Chesterfield,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  study  and  reading,  and  edited  a  little  monthly 
magazine,  composed  of  original  essays  and  tales. 
Among  his  relatives  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  were  the  noted  sculptor,  Larkin 
G.  Mead,  and  liis  sister,  who  became  the  wife  of 
William  Deau  Howells.  The  latter  had  much  to  do 
with  shaping  the  subsequent  career  of  Edwin  Mead, 
by  securing  for  him  a  place  in  the  counting-room  of 
Tickuor  &  Fields,  the  Boston  publishers,  where  he 
remained  nearly  nine  years,  and  where  he  acquired 
a  practical  business  knowledge,  and  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  Boston's  literary  men.  He 
went  abroad  in  1875  to  prepare  himself  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Episcopal  church;  but  after  becoming 
more  familiar  with  New  England  transcendentalism 
and  English  broad  church  teachings,  he  withdrew 
from  the  church  in  1876.  During  the  five  years  he 
spent  in  Europe  he  devoted  much  time  to  study  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Leipsic,  and  to  work  in  the 
British  Museum,  besides  writing  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles for  American  magazines  on  the  "  English 
Broad  Churclimen,"  as  well  as  upon  other  topics. 
After  his  return  to  America  he  edited,  in  1881, 
"Faith  and  Freedom,"  a  collection  of  sermons  by 
Stopford  Brooke;  and  in  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  "The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle." 
Three  years  after  this  came  out  his  "  Martin  Luther: 
A  Study  of  Reformation."  He  became  active  in  the 
Free  Religious  Association  and  in  educational  move- 
ments, and  lectured  In  the  east  and  west  on  literary, 
historical,  philosophical  and  political  subjects.  He 
has  been  since  1883  the  director  of  the  famous  Old 
South  work  in  Boston  for  the  education  of  young 
people  in  history  and  politics,  and  has  prepared  the 
"  Old  South  Leaflets,"  which  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country.  In  1889  Mr.  Mead 
became  associate  editor  with  Rev.  Edward  Everett 


Hale  of  the  "New  England  Magazine."  After  Mr. 
Hale's  retirement  in  a  year's  time,  he  became  chief 
editor,  a  position  he  has  since  held.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Good  Citizenship,  and  has  for  several  years  been  its 
president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  and  is  president 
of  its  council.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Bos- 
ton Municipal  League.  His  later  publications  have 
related  chiefly  to  political  and  social  reform. 

LONGYEAR,  John  Wesley,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Shandaken,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1820.  He 
was  educated  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  removing  to 
Mason,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  there  in  1846.  In  1847  he  settled  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  gradually  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
He  was  elected  a  Republican  member  of  cougi-ess  in 
1862,  and  served  in  the  38th  and  39th  congresses, 
during  both  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  expenditures  on  public  buildings.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  convention  in  Phil- 
delphia  in  1866;  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  Michigan,  1867,  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  U.  8.  district  court  of  Michigan  in  May, 
1870.  His  decisions  in  that  capacitj',  especially  those 
in  admiralty  and  bankruptcy  cases,  were  regarded 
as  very  able  and  judicious  and  were  widely  quoted. 
He  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  10,  1875. 

HIXiXi,  William  Henry,  financier,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  14,  1838,  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Abbie  Fernald  (Remick)  Hill,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Peter  Hill,  of  Plymouth,  England, 
who  emigrated  in  1633  and  settled  on  Richmond 
island,  near  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  In  1644  he  leased 
land  at  Winter  Harbor  (now  Biddeford  Pool),  and 
in  1648  was  a  member  of  the  court  of  Lyconia. 
From  him  the  line  of  descent  runs  through  his  son, 
Roger,  who  settled  at  Saco,  Me. ; 
through  his  son,  John,  who  com- 
manded the  fort  at  Saco  during 
King  Philip's  war;  through  his  son, 
Elisha,  a  physician;  through  his 
son,  James,  a  soldier  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  through  his  sou,  James, 
second,  grandfatlier  of  the  present 
representative.  William  H.  Hill 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Rox 
bury,  and  completed  the  course  in 
the.Roxbury  High  School  in  1855 
He  began  his  active  life  as  clerk  in 
the  publishing  house  of  Sanborn 
Carter  &  Bazin,  and  continued  in 
the  employ  of  tlieir  successors 
Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  under  the  style 
of  Chase,  Nichols  &  Hill.  He,  how- 
ever, retired  from  the  firm  two  years 
later,  and  began  the  bookselling 
and  publishing  business  on  his  own  account,  con- 
tinuing until  the  spring  of  1869.  In  November  of 
that  year  he  helped  organize  the  banking  house  of 
Richardson,  Hill  &  Co.,  which  for  nearly  half  a' 
century  has  occupied  a  place  among  private  bank- 
ing institutions  of  Boston.  One  cause  of  the  success 
of  this  firm  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
present  partners  have  been  connected  with  it  from 
the  beginning,  either  as  membei-s  or  as  clerks;  this  is 
certainly  a  record  unique  in  itself.  In  addition  to 
the  cares  of  a  large  and  increasing  business,  Mr.  Hill 
is  trustee  of  several  estates,  and  is  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship  Co.,  established  in 
1824,  ten  years  after  Fulton's  first  steamboat  was 
built;  president  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Light  Co.,  qt 
Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Poster's  Wharf  Co.,  of  Boston; 
a  director  in  the  American  Rubber  Co.,  the  Boston 
Rubber  Co.,  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  in 
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the  Boston  Insurance  Co.,  the  Windsor  mills,  and  the 
Renfrew  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Adams,  Mass.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Boston  cliamber  of  commerce. 
Stock  and  Real  Estate  exchanges,  the  Bostonian  So- 
ciety, the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association  and 
several  othere.  Although  active  in  so  large  a 
variety  of  business  interests,  Mr.  Hill  enjoys  great 
social  popularity,  and  is  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs,  notably  the  Algonquin,  Art,  Colonial,  Coun- 
try, Exchange,  Tarrantine  and  others.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Jan.  8,  1863.  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  William 
B.  May,  of  Boston.  Of  their  eleven  children, 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter  survive. 

COGSWEXiIi,  Joseph  Green,  educator  and  li- 
brarian, was  born  at  Ipswich,  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
Sept.  27,  1786,  son  of  Francis  and  Austis  (Manning) 
Cogswell.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  John 
Cogswell,  who  came  to  America  in  1635,  and  settled 
at  Ipswich.  Young  Cogswell  was  educated  at  Phil- 
lips E.xeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  at  Har- 
vard College,  and,  like  other  young  men  of  studious 
habits  aud  small  means,  employed  his  vacations  in 
teaching  school.  After  graduation,  in  1806,  he  made 
a  trip  to  India;  studied  law  two  years  in  Boston,  and 
then  made  another  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean. 
He  also  visited  many  European  countries,  return- 
ing to  America  in  1811.  Resuming  the  study  of 
law  in  Boston,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Belfast,  Me.,  until  1813,  when  he  became 


Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  University.  In  1815  he  made 
another  trip  to  Europe,  and  spent  two  years  at  the 
University  of  GOttingeu.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
librarian  and  professor  of  mineralogy  and  chemistry 
at  Harvard  College.  In  1823,  he,  with  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  founded  a  school  at  Round  hill, 
Northampton,  Mass.  From  1834  to  1837  he  conducted 
a  similar  school  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  the  latter  year 
locating  in  Isew  York  cify,  where  for  five  years  he 
edited  the  Xcw  York  "Review."  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  John  .Jacob  Astor,  who  consulted  him 
regarding  his  plan  to  endow  a  library.  In  March, 
1842,  he  received  the  appointment  of  librarian,  and 
measures  were  put  into  operation  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  ^leanwliile  he  was  authorized  to  visit 
the  literary  centres  abroad,  to  make  as  complete  a  col- 
lection as  possible  of  the  books  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  advanced  students,  and  for  fourteen 
years  this  interesting  task  absorbed  all  his  energy. 
Four  such  visits  to  Europe  and  many  journeys 
nearer  home  he  made  in  this  service,  and  the  work 
he  accomplished  in  the  "Alphabetical  Catalogue,"  in 
the  ' '  Analytical  Catalogue, "  in  the  organization  of 
the  institution,  and  the  amingements  of  the  books, 
even  to  the  mechanical  labor  of  placing  them  on  the 
shelves,  was  surprising  for  a  man  who  had  already 
passed  his  prime.  The  scholars  of  America  know 
what  is  due  to  him  for  it  all,  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Astor  Library  more  than  once  placed  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  this  the  culminating  -work  of 
Mr.  Cogswell's  life.  Mr.  Cogswell  had  a  very  ac- 
tive mind,  with  quick  perceptions,  and  a  physical 
organization  which  found  satisfaction  in  movement 


and  change.  He  learned  as  much  by  observation  as 
by  study.  In  science  and  general  literature  his  at- 
tainments were  rather  extensive  than  profound,  but 
in  bibliography  his  knowledge  was  thorough,  vari- 
ous and  exact.  Herein  he  had  few  equals  and  no 
superior.  He  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  Astor  Library  in  1861,  aud  built  a  home  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Here  he  prepared  a  supplementary 
volume  of  the  "  Astor  Library  Catalogue,"  wliich  he 
finished  in  1864.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Trinity  College  in  1842,  and  from  Harvard 
College  in  1863.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  magazines,  including  " Black wo(k1,".  "The 
North  American  Review"  and  "  The  Mouthlj'  An- 
thology." On  April  17,  1812,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  F.,  daughter  of  John  T.  Gilnian,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire.  She  died  in  1813.  Dr.  Cogswell 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1871. 

APPLETON,  John,  jurist,  was  born  at  New 
Ipswich.  N.  H.,  July  12,  1804,  sou  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Peabody)  Appletou.  Tlie  Appletons  were 
of  knightly  rank  in  the  feudal  ages,  and  the  family 
throughout  its  known  histor3- is  one  not  only  of  long 
pedigree,  but  of  high  standing  and  reputation.  The 
first  American  ancestor,  Samuel  Appleton,  a  Puri- 
tan, was  born  in  Suffolk,  Eugland,  in  1586,  and  on 
May  25,  1036,  togetlier  with  sixty-one  others,  took 
the  freeman's  oath  in  the  colony  of  Jlassachusetts. 
He  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  lie  had  a  grant 
of  land,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendants.  John  Appleton,  who  was 
named  for  his  father,  received  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  io  the  acadera}' of  his  native 
town,  aud  was  graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College  in 
1822,  wlien  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hestudied 
law  with  George  F.  Farley,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  and 
afterwards  at  Alfred,  York  Co.,  Me.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  distinguished  relative,  Nathan  Dane 
Appleton.  After  reaching  his  majority  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  1826.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  that  same  year 
at  Dixmont,  Penobscot  co..  Me.',  but  after  a  few 
months  removed  to  Sebec,  now  in  Piscataquis 
count}-,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  that  thinly  set- 
tled and  comparatively  inaccessible  district.  In  1832 
he  removed  to  Bangor,  which  he  made  his  perma- 
nent home.  During  liis  tirsl  year  of  residence  in  Ban- 
gor he  entered  into  a  paitnersliip  with  Elisha  H.  Al- 
len, under  the  style  of  Allen  &  Appletou,  which 
connection  la.sted  until  Mr.  Allen's  election  to  con- 
gress in  1840.  Their  practice  was  large  and  re- 
munerative, and  their  abililyaiid  enersiy  placed  them 
in  the  foremost  rauk  of  the  legal  jirofession.  In 
1841  Mr.  Appleton  was  appoinred  reporter  of  de- 
cisions, and  his  reports  demoustraled  the  cultured 
ability  with  which  he  filled  the  position.  He  subse- 
quently formed  a  partnership  with  John  B.  Hill,  of 
Bangor,  and  after  that  with  his  cousin  and  former 
pupil,  Moses  L.  Appleton,  the  latter  association  last- 
ing until  Jlr.  Appleton  wsis  elevated  to  the  supreme 
judicial  bench,  which  occurred  on  Jlay  11,  1852. 
On  Oct.  24,  1862,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Justice 
Teune}'.  He  was  reappointed  in  1869,  and  again  in 
1876,  each  term  embracing  seven  years.  The  last 
terminated  in  September,  1888.  Judge  Appleton 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  mostaccomplished 
in  legal  composition.  He  originated  many  statutory 
alterations  in  the  law  of  evidence  and  in  other 
branches  of  legal  jurisprudence.  His  writings  on  the 
rules  of  evidence  were  published  in  the  "Jurist," 
subsequently  being  collected  and  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  form  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Evidence,"  issued 
at  Philadelphia  in  1860.  This  volume  has  a  high 
reputation  and  an  extensive  circulation.  The  radical 
change  in  the  law  of  evidence,  since  adopted  in 
nearly  every  state,  is  due  more  to  Chief-Justice  Ap- 
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pleton  than  to  any  one  person.  Judge  Appleton  was 
longer  on  the  bench,  decided  more  cases,  and  ivrote 
more  decisions  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Maine.  He  was  married  twice:  first,  in  1834, 
to  Sarah  N.  Allen,  who  died  Aug.  13,  1874;  and 
second,  March  30,  1876,  to  Annie  V.  Greeley.  Judge 
Appleton  died  in  1891,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry  A. 
and  F.  H.  Appleton,  who  now  (1901)  reside  in  Ban- 
gor. 

GUIjICK,  John.  Thomas,  missionary,  author 
and  scientist,  was  born  in  Wairaea,  Kauai,  Hawaiian 
islands,  March  13,  1833,  son  of  Peter  Johnson  and 
Fanny  Hinckley  (Thomas)  Gulick.  His  grand- 
father, John  Gulick,  was  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey, 
descended  from  Hendrick  Gulick,  \i'ho  came  to 
New  York  from  the  Netherlands  iu  1653.  His 
mother,  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Scotch  and  English 
ancestry,  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Conn.;  his 
father,  born  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1797,  took  college 
and  theological  courses  at  Princeton,  and  was  a 
missionary  to  the  Hawaiian  islands  in  1837-74.  He 
died  in  Japan  in  1877.  Mr.  Gulick  came  to  New- 
York  in  1853,  and  after  attending  its  University,  en- 
tered "Williams  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1859.  For  two  years,  1859-61,  he  studied  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  During  1862-63  he  spent 
eighteen  months  in  Japan,  and  sought  by  corre- 
spondence to  induce  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  open  a  mission  iu  that  country.  As 
they  were  unable  to  do  so  at  that  time,  he  went  to 
Chiua,  having  received  appointment  as  their  mis- 
sionary. He  was  ordained  in  Canton,  Aug.  23,  1864; 
was  married  to  Jliss  De  La  Cour,  Sept.  3,  1864;  en- 
gaged in  mission  work  in  Peking  in  1864-65;  Kal- 
gan,  N.  China,  1865-75;  in  Kobe,  Japan,  1875-83; 
Osaka,  Japan,  1883-99.  The  mission  station  opened 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs. '  Gulick  in  Kalgan  was  the  first 
regular  Protestant  work  in  China  which  involved 
the  residence  of  the  missionary  elsewhere  than  in 
close  proximity  to  the  foreign  consuls  or  ministers. 
During  their  stay  in  this  field  they  were  largely  en- 
gaged in  outstation,  evangelistic  and  medical  work. 
Involving  extended  tours  in  the  saddle.  Though 
the  climate  of  that  region  is  healthful  for  most  per- 
sons, the  continued  exposure  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
Gulick,  and  accordingly  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  in  Kobe,  Japan,  in  1875,  he  re- 
mained iu  the  latter  country.  His  interest  in  natural 
history  was  centered  in  the  problems  connected  with 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  species.  In  1872  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  investigations  in  "Nature  " 
and  in  the  Linnean  Society's  "  Journal  of  Zoology," 
Vol.  XI.  The  article  in  the  latter  was  brought  before 
the  Linnean  Society  through  Wallace,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  facts,  though  his  interpretation  of  the 
same  was  different  from  that  reached  by  Mr.  Gu- 
lick. It  was  also  during  this  visit  in  England  that 
he  met  with  Darwin,  who  gave  him  great  encour- 
agement in  his  special  investigations.  Prom  this 
time  Mr.  Gulick  entered  on  a  more  extensive  study 
of  the  factors  of  evolution,  and  in  1887  published 
"Divergent  Evolution  Through  Cumulative  Segre- 
gation," and  in  1889  "Intensive  Segregation"  (see 
Linnean  Society's  "Journal  of  Zo51ogy,"  Vols.  XX. 
and  XXIII);  also  three  papers  on  allied  subjects  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  January,  July 
and  December,  1890;  and  five  letters  in  "  Nature," 
Vols.  XLL,  XLII.,  XLIV.  and  LV.  The 
publication  of  these  letters  led  to  correspond- 
ence with  G.  J.  Romanes,  and  in  his  volume  "  Dar- 
win and  After  Darwin  "  Romanes  makes  frequent 
references  to  Gulick's  papers,  characterizing  them 
as  "of  higher  value  than  any  other  work  in  the  field 
of  Darwinian  thought  since  the  date  of  Darwin's 
death. "  Sixteen  years  after  his  first  furlough  from 
missionary  work  Mr.  Gulick  again  visited  England, 
and  in  1888  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Ro- 


manes in  London.  In  1889  he  met  Prof.  Hyatt,  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  who  has  since 
then  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  Gulick's  collection 
of  land  shells,  collected  iu  1851-52  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  Through  Prof.  Hyatt's  inlluence,  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  has 
come  into  possession  of  the  fullest  set  of  these  sliells, 
and  they  have  been  so  arranged  on  a  model  of  the 
island  of  Oahu  as  to  show  in  the  most  effective  and 
permanent  way  the  light  they  throw  on  the  problems 
of  evolution.  In  1889  Mr.  Gulick  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from  Williams  CoUesie,  and  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  Adelbert  College  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University.  In  1880  heVas  married  to  Fran- 
ces A.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  R.  Stevens.  Since 
1900  he  has  resided  in  Oberlin,  0.,  where  he  is 
bringing  together  in  a  single  volume  his  writings  on 
the  factors  of  organic  evolution. 

BINGHAM,  Edward  Franklin,  jurist,  was 
born  at  West  Concord,  Essex  co. ,  Vt..  Aug.  13, 1838, 
son  of  Warner  and  Lucj'^  (Wheeler)  Bingham.  He  is 
descended  from  Thomas  Bingham,  who  came  from 
Sheffield,  England,  and  settled  in  Norwich,  Coun., 
in  1659.  He  attended  the  public  and  select  schools 
of  Vermont,  including  the  academy  of  Peacham.  In 
1846  he  removed  to  Ohio;  studied  a  shoit  time  at 
Marietta  College;  read  law  with 
his  brother,  Hon.  Harry  Bing- 
ham, at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  and 
afterwards  with  the  late  Judse 
Joseph  Miller,at  Chillicothe,5. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  court  of  that 
state,  in  May,  1850,  he  opened 
a  law  office  at  McArthur,  and 
soon  built  up  a  large  practice. 
For  five  years,  after  1850,  he 
served  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Vinton  county.  Dur- 
ing 1856-57  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  legislature. 
In  1858  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  court  of  commou  pleas 
for  the  3d  sub-division  of  the 
7th  judicial  district,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Vinton,  Jackson,  Scioto,  Pike 
and  Lawrence,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small 
margin,  his  party  being  in  the  minority.  In  1860  he 
served  as  delegate  from  the  11th  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Charleston,  S;  C.  Removing  to  Columbus,  O'., 
in  January,  1861,  he  resided  iu  that  city  until  his  re- 
moval to  AVashington,  D.  C,  in  1887.  In  1868 
Judge  Bingham  became  chairman  of  the  state  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee,  and  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  the  office  in  the  important  campaign  of  that  year 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  parly.  During  1867- 
71  he  was,  by  election,  city  solicitor  of  Cokmibns,  O. 
During  1863-68  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
board  of  education,  and  was  re-elected  iu  1873.  In 
March,  1873,  he  was  elected,  without  opposition, 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  5th  judi- 
cial district,  beingtwice  unanimously  re-elected,  each 
term  being  for  five  years.  In  1876  Judge  Bingham 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  nationaf  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for 
president.  In  1881  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic state  convention  as  a  candidate  for  s\ipreme 
judge  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  but,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ticket,  was  defeated.  On  April  25,  1887,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Cleveland  chief-justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  has 
taken  foremost  rank  as  lawyer,  and  on  the  bench  his 
success  has  been  more  pronounced  than  it  was  as  a 
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lawyer.  Few  of  his  decisions  have  been  reversed  by 
higher  courts.  Judge  Bingham  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried: first,  Nov.  12,  1850,  to  Susannah  F.  Gunning, 
of  Fayette  county,  O.,  who  died  in  1886,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters;  and  second,  Aug.  8,  1888, 
to  Mrs.  L.  C.  Patton,  daughter  of  the  late  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, Allen  T.  Caperton,  of  West  Virginia. 

HICKS,  Elias,  preacher,  was  born  at  North 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  March  19,  1748,  sou  of  John  and 
Martha  Hicks,  and  descendant  of  John  Hiclis,  who 
emigrated  from  England  to  Long  Island  in  1641. 
At  the  age  of  *  wenty,  after  a  way- 
ward life,  he  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  religion  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  which  he  was  a  birthright 
member,  and  began  to  exhort 
with  great  fervor  and  eloquence. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
four  Hicks  was  well  known  as  a 
preacher  in  the  towns  of  Long 
Island.  In  1795  he  made  the  first 
of  a  number  of  extensive  tours, 
the  last  of  wliich  was  in  1828, 
and  during  that  period  traveled 
from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas 
and  westward  to  Ohio,  support- 
ing himself  by  his  trade,  carpen- 
try. Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him 
wherever  lie  went,  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  his  migrations.  He  was,  it  is  said,  "a  per- 
son of  rough  exterior,  but  of  vigorous  intellect; 
and,  making  no  pretensions  to  style,  he  reasoned 
with  much  force,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
every-day  common  sense,  rather  than  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  auditors."  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  was  questioned 
by  certain  of  the  society,  and  about  1817  he  began 
to  be  opposed.  "His  religious  character  was  set  at 
naught,"  says  one  writer;  "  tlie  most  revolting  opin- 
ions were  attributed  to  him  and  the  most  shocking 
sentiments  were  put  into  his  mouth."  Hodgson,  in 
his  "  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
states  that  Hicks'  teachings  were  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  German  rationalism,  adding:  "  His  sup- 
porters asserted  that  he  was  persecuted  because  he 
stood  for  the  views  of  the  early  Friends";  yet  when 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Penn  and  others,  of  a 
strongly  orthodox  character,  were  published  in  re- 
ply. Hicks  denounced  this  as  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  creed.  It  may  be  true  that  he  was  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  troubles  with  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  soon  afflicted,  but  his  remarkable  influ- 
ence did  much  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  revolt.  In 
1837  a  schism  occurred,  beginning  in  Philadelphia 
and  extending  to  -New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Maryland;  and  since  that  time  the  parties  have  been 
known  as  Hicksite  and  Orthodox,  though  the  former 
appellation,  having  been  given  in  derision,  is  not  rec- 
ognized. Struggles,  often  disgraceful,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  meeting-houses,  lauds  and  school  funds,  fol- 
lowed, those  who  approved  of  the  doctrines  preached 
by  Hicks  generally  gaining  the  victory.  In  1829 
Hicks  was  disowned  as  a  member  by  the  monthly 
meeting  of  Friends  in  "Westbury  and  Jericho,  L.  I. ; 
but  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  his  theology  was 
compelled  to  recognize  the  blaraelessness  of  his  life. 
In  the  movement  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  New  York  state  in  1827  he  took  an  active 
part.  Among  his  works  are  "Observations  on 
Slavery"  (1811);  "Doctrinal  Epistle"  (1834);  "Ex- 
temporaneous Discourses"  (1825);  "  Sermons"  (1828); 
"Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religious  Labors  of  Elias 
Hicks"  (1838,  3d  ed.,  1833).  "Letters  of  Elias 
Hicks"  appeared  in  1834.  He  was  married  at  Jericho, 
Jan.  3,  1771,  to  Jemima,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 


Elizabeth  Seaman.  She  bore  him  several  sons,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  a  daughter.  Elias  Hicks  died 
at  Jericho,  Feb.  27,  1830. 

GRAYDON,  William,  lawyer  and  author,  was 
born  near  Bristol,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1759,  son 
of  Col.  Alexander  Graydon,  an  Irishman  who  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  where  he  did  business  as  a 
merchant  and  ranked  high  in  social  circles  as  a  man 
of  talent  and  spirit.  William  Graydon  was  educated 
at  Philadelphia,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Harrisburg  in  1786.  He  was  made  the  first 
notary  public  of  that  city  in  1791 ;  was  conspicuous  as  a 
leader. during  the  "mill  dam  troubles"  of  1794-95, 
and  held  several  civic  ofiices  of  more  or  less  promi- 
nence. He  published  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States"  (1803);  "Justice  and  Constable's  As- 
sistant" (1820);  "Forms  of  Conve3-ancing,  and  of 
Practice  in  the  Various  Courts  and  Public  OiBces  " 
(new  ed.  by  Robert  E.  Wright,  1845).  "We  are 
glad,"  says  "  The  American  Law  Register,"  January, 
1853,  "to  see  this  favorite  book  in  a  hew  and  much 
improved  edition.  The  previous  editions  have  been 
for  the  last  forty  years  the  ready  and  constant  guide- 
book of  the  professional  man,  as  well  as  of  the  citi- 
zen, in  all  cases  in  which  a  safe  and  convenient 
form-book  was  needed;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  laboi-s  of  Mr.  Wright  in  bringing  it 
down  to  the  present  period  have  been  faithfully  and 
judiciously  executed. "  Graydon  died  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1840. 

OPDYKE,  George,  merchant  and  politician, 
was  born  at  Kingwood,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
7,  1807,  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Stout)  Opdyke. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
New  York  under  the  Dutch  government;  about 
1640.  Later  the  family  removed  to  New  Jersey. 
He  was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  until  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  he  began  to  teach  school.  A 
few  years  later  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  O.,  but 
did  not  remain  there  long.  After  a  brief  time  in 
New  Orleans,  where  he.  engaged  in  the  clothing 
trade,  he  returned  to  New  York  city  and  continued 
in  the  dry-goods  and  clothing  busi- 
ness until  1867.  He  had  an  interest 
in  the  house  of  W.  I.  Peake  &  Co., 
and  the  clothing  firms  of  Henry  & 
John  Paret  and  Carhart,  Whitford 
&  Co.  He  was  a  director  in  one  of 
the  largest  banks,  president  of  an  in- 
surance company,  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  banking  firm  of  George 
Opdyke  &  Co.,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  the  fall  of  1868.  His  first 
appearance  in  politics  was  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Buffalo  convention  in 
1848,  where  he  served  on  tlie  com- 
mittee that  framed  the  Free-soil 
platform.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  opposing  corrupt 
schemes  for  plundering  the  city. 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
during  his  terra  of  office  occurred 
the  memorable  draft  riots.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Republican  convention  in 
1860,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  served  in  the  New  York  con- 
stitutional convention  (1867-68)  and  on  the  New  Yorli 
constitutional  commission  (1873-75).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  chamber  of  corahierce  in  1858- 
80,  serving  as  its  vice-president  eight  years,  from 
1867  to  1875.  He  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy  "  (1851),  containing  remarkably  clear  and 
sound  views  upon  the  questions  of  slavery,  paper 
money  and  free  trade.  '  He  also  published  "  Report 
on  the  Currency  "  (1858)  and  "  Official  Documents, 
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Addresses,  Etc."  (1866).  On  Sept.  26,  1839,  Ue  was 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Keziah 
(Davis)  Stryker,  of  New  Jersey,  They  left  six  chil- 
dren.    He  died  in  New  Yorls  city,  June  12,  1880. 

HILIjHOXJSE,  William,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Montville,  New  London  co..  Conn.,  Aug.  35,  1728, 
son  of  Rev.  James  Hillliouse,  who  came  from  Ire- 
land, and  settled  in  New  Hampshire  in  1719,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  second  parish  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1733.  William  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  his  profession  at  New  London.  He 
became  prominent  in  political  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  and  of  the  council,  and 
attended  106  sequential  semi-annual  sessions  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  also  for  a  period  of  forty  years 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  served 
during  the  revolutionary  war  as  major  in  the  3d 
regiment  of  Connecticut  horse,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental 
congress  (1783-86).  He  maintained  his  vigor  and 
activity  to  a  great  age,  retiring  from  public  life  in 
1808.  He  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Jan.  13,  1816. 
!FISCH£K,  Benedickt,  raerchuut  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  Oberschopfheira,  Baden,  Ger- 
many, March  21,  1840,  son  of  Bernhard  and  Carolina 

( )  Fischer.    His  father  was  a  tax  receiver  and 

wheelwright,  and  young  Fischer  learned  his  trade. 
Coming  to  New  YorU  in  1855,  he  began  his  business 
careerina  "curl  liair"  factory;  later  becoming  salesman 
for  a  varnish  dealer.  He  soon  became  efhcient  as  a 
salesman;  but,  with  a  view  to  bettering  his  condition, 
resigned,  and  for  two  years  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
tea,  coffee  and  spice  firm.  Having  thoroughly 
learned  the  business,  he  decided  to  engage  in  it  on 
his  own  account,  and  began  with  a  capital  of  $33. 
At  the  end  of  a  jear  he  owned  his  own  horse  and 
wagon,  and  had  accumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Fischer  is  a  pioneer  in  American  tile  manufac- 
turing. As  early  as  1874  he  became  interested  in  it 
through  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  advanced  money, 
who  had  been  making  experiments  in  that  direction. 
His  friend  failed;  but  Mr.  Fischer  was  convinced 
that  the  euteiprise  could  be  advanced  to  a  successful 
state,  aud  accoi-dingly  began  a  series  of  experiments 
with  two  small  kilns  at  Zanesville,  O.  The  industry 
being  a  new  one  in  this  country 
many  difficulties  were  encount- 
ered, aud  large  amounts  of 
money  were  spent  before  tiles 
could  be  manufactured  that 
would  compare  successfully 
with  foreign  products.  This 
end  accomplished,  Mr.  Fischer 
organized  the  American  En- 
caustic Tiling  Co.,  Ltd.;  was 
elected  its  president,  and  still 
(1901)  holds  office.  The  bu.si- 
ness  is  now  international.  In 
1893  the  company  completed  an 
immeuse  factory,  to  employ  600 
hands,  and  this  was  formally 
opened  by  Pres.  McKinley  in 
the  presence  of  30,000  people. 
Mr.  Fischer  also  is  interested 
in  real  estate  and  in  other 
matters  in  New  York  city,  aud  is  vice-president 
of  the  Mauser  Manufacturing  Co.  His  only  son,- 
William  H.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  office  depart- 
ment of  B.  Fischer  &  Co.  Mr.  Fischer's  chief 
recreation  is  travel,  and  he  has  visited  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Arion,  Liederkranz  and  Colonial  clubs  and  other 
societies,  and  in  1869  was  retired  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  3d  New  York  cavalry. 

BTTCKIiAND,  Balph  Pomeroy,  soldier,   was 
born  at  Leyden,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1812. 
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His  father,  Ralph  Buckland,  went  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Portage  county,  O. ,  as  a  surveyor,  in  1811, 
and  later  removed  his  family  thither,  settling  at 
Ravenna.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Hull,  and 
died  of  disea.se  contracted  in  the  army,  leaving  his 
family  inadequately  provided  for,  so  that  his  son, 
Ralph,  acquired  only  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
In  the  autumn  of  1830  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch 
went  down  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Natchez,  where 
for  a  few  months  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  In 
1831  he  continued  his  journey  to  New  Orleans,  and 
there  remained  for  three  years  as  clerk  in  the  cotton 
house  of  Harris,  Wright  &  Co., 
meanwhile  studyingby himself 
and  learning  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  1834  he  returned  to 
phio,  and  spent  a  year  at  Ken- 
yon  College,  after  which  he 
studied  law  at  Middlcburv  aud 
Canfield,  O.,  and  in  1837  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  making 
Fremont,  then  called  Lower 
Sandusky,  in  the  same  state, 
his  place  of  residence.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Whig  conven- 
tion in -1848,  and  in  1855-59 
served  in  the  state  senate.  In 
the  fall  of  1861  he  organized 
the  73d  Ohio  volunteer  infan- 
try, and  in  February,  1863,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
4th  brigade  of  Sherman's  divi- 
sion, with  which  he  took  part  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  at  Shiloh,  April  6-7.  He  commanded  it  during 
the  advance  on  Corinth,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  Lanman's  division,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Tallahatchie  expedition.  In  March 
he  joined  Sherman's  corps  in  front  of  Vicksburg, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  that  city,  on 
one  occasion  leading  his  brigade  in  front  of  an  as- 
sault. For  gallant  conduct  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth 
he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  November, 
1863.  During  the  year  1864  he  was  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Memphis,  and  recaptured  the  city  of 
Memphis  from  Forrest,  who  had  taken  it  during  one 
of  his  raids.  He  resigned  Dec.  24tli,  having  been 
elected  to  the  39th  congress,  aud  resigned  from  the 
army  Jan.  9,  1865,  two  months  later— March  13th — 
being  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers.  Gen. 
Buckland  was  re-elected  to  congress,  serving  two 
terms,  aud  acting  with  the  radical  Republicans.  He 
then  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  loyalists'  convention  of  1866,  to  the 
Pittsburgh  soldiers'  convention,  and  to  the  Republi- 
can national  convention  of  1876.  He  was  appointed 
a.  manager  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  at  Xenia,  and  was  president  of  its 
board  in  1867-73.  He  was  government  director  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  in  1877-80.  Gen.  Buckland  was 
married  at  Canfield,  O.,  in  January,  1838,  to  Char- 
lotte Boughton,  whose  family  was  from  New  Eng- 
land. She  bore  him  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Gen.  Buckland  died  at  Fremont,  O.,  May  38,  1893. 
CUTLER,  Elbridg-e  JeflFerson,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  HoUiston,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
Dec.  38, 1831.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  modern  languages  in  Harvard,  a  chair  which  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  contributed  to 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view "  and  other  periodicals,  his  poems  and  critical 
articlesbeingof  high  merit.  A  man  of  great  modesty, 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  published 
"  War  Poems "  in  1867  and  "Stella "  in  1868.  His 
memoir  was  published  by  Andrew  P.  Peabody  at 
Cambridge  (1873.)  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Dec.  27, 1870.  One  of  his  war  poems,  ' '  The  Volun- 
teer," is  given  in  Stedman's  "American  Anthology." 
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BATJMGABTEN,  "William,  manufacturer  and 
decorator,  -was  born  at  Wolfenbuttel,  near  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  June  26,  1845,  son  of  George  Wil- 
helm  and  Frederika  (Zartmau)  Baumgarten.  His 
father  was  a  master  cabinet-maker.  The  son  was 
educated  at  Jacobsou's  Institute,  Seesen,  and  the 
Real  Gymnasium,  Brunswick,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  but  as  the  age  at 
which  he  would  be  called  to  serve  iu  the  army  was 
approaching,  left  for  America  in  June,  1865-.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  New  York  citj'  he  found,  through  ac- 
quaintance with  Theodore  Steinway,  the  piano 
mauufacturer,  a  native  of 
Brunswick,  a  situation  in  the 
house  of  J.  Ziegler  &  Co., 
makers  of  furniture  aud  dec- 
orators. He  assisted  in  mak- 
ing the  designs  and  in  the 
general  management  of  the 
business,  and  continued  with 
the  firm  for  five  j'ears,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  annum, 
until  1870,  when  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Christian 
Herter,  of  the  famous  firm  of 
HerterBros.,  furniture  mak- 
ers and  decorators.  Mr.  Her- 
ter, who  had  recently  become 
the  head  of  that  firm,  en- 
gaged Mr.  Baumgarten  as 
his  assistant  in  the  general 
management,  at  a  salary  of 
§3,000  per  annum,  which  was 
raised  the  following  year  to 
$4,500,  and  two  years  later  to  a  share  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  profits,  and  again  a  few  years  later 
to  a  share  of  twenty  per  cent.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1871  to  1881  the  firm  executed  the  most  impor- 
tant work  then  being  done  in  New  York  city,  in  the 
houses  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Darius  O.  Mills, 
J.  Picrpont  Morgan,  Heber  R.  Bishop,  David  Dows, 
Josiah  M.  Fisk  and  many  others.  In  1881  Mr. 
Herter  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Baumgarten 
succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Herter  Bros. 
In  this  capacity  he  continued  until  1891,  maintaining 
the  unrivaled  prestige  of  the  house,  aud  executing 
the  interior  decorations  of  many  equally  notable  resi- 
dences, including  those  of  James  C.  Flood,  of  San 
Francisco;  H.  H.  Cook,  of  New  York  city,  and  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller,  of  Tarrytown.  When  the  firm,  in 
1891,  was  formed  into  a  stock  company  Mr.  Baum- 
garten retired  and  established,  under  his  own  name, 
the  firm  of  William  Baumgarten  &  Co.,  with  his 
younger  brother,  Emile,  as  partner,  whose  training 
at  the  Institute  of  Teclmology,  Boston,  and  at  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  became  of  the  greatest 
assistance.  From  the  start  the  new  firm  was  highly 
successful,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  has  had  the 
same  high  prestige  and  the  same  unrivaled  clientele 
enjoyed  by  the  old  firm.  The  achievement  iu  his 
career  in  which  Mr.  Baumgarten  takes  more  pride 
than  iu  any  other  is  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment in  this  country  for  the  first  time  of  a  new  art 
industry,  that  of  the  making  of  Gobelin  tapestries, 
which  he  stsirted  early  in  the  year  1893.  From  a 
'  small  beginning,  with  four  imported  French  weav- 
ers, the  works  gradually  increased,  and  at  the  present 
time  more  than  eighty  persons  are  emplo3'ed,  among 
whom  are  fourteen  native  boys  and  men  trained  here 
at  the  works,  and  about  twenty-five  women,  mostly 
natives.  A  large  number  of  important  wall  panels 
with  figure  compositions  have  been  executed  for  the 
residences  of  wealthy  men,  and  it  is  admitted  by  the 
best  connois.seurs  that  these  productions  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  made  in  France,  artistically  or  me- 
chanically, and  also  as  regards  the  beauty  and  per- 
manency of  the  colors.     Mr.  Baumgarten  was  mar- 


ried, in  New  York,  on  May  7, 1887,  to  Clara,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  J.  Fraukel.  They  have  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

FUNK,  Isaac  Kaufiman,  clergyman, editorand 
publisher,  was  born  at  Clifton,  Greene  Co.,  O.,  Sept. 
10,  1839,  sou  of  John  and  Manila  (Kauffman)  Funk, 
and  descendant  of  early  Holland-Swiss  emigrants  to 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  Universiilist,  his 
mother  a  Lutheran,  and  having  been  trained  in  the 
principles  professed  by  her  he  entered  Witlenberg 
College,  Springfield,  O.,  and  was  graduated  in 
1860  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  From  lliis  insti- 
tution he  received  in  1896  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
In  1861  he  began  active  work  in  the  Lutheran 
ministry  near  ]\Ioresliill,  Ind..  subsequcnllv  serv- 
ing as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Carej-,  O., 
and  in  1865-73  St.  JMatthews  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  resigued  tlie  pas- 
torate in  1873  to  travel  in  Europe.  Egypt  aud  Pal- 
estine, and  on  his  return  becamn  associate  editor 
of  the  "Christian  Radical,"  published  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  later  in  New  York  city.  In  1870  he  founded 
and  published  in  New  York  city  the  "  jMetropolitan 
Pulpit,"  now  the  "  Homiletic  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  editor-iu-chief.  Adam  W.  Wagualls,  a  lawj-er, 
of  Atchison,  Kau.,  who  had  been  a  college  class- 
mate of  Dr.  Funk,  entered  the  iniblishing  house  at 
this  time  as  a  clerk,  and  iu  1877  became  a  partner, 
the  stj'le  being  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.  Later,  tlie  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Funk  &  \Vagualls,and  iu  1891  it 
became  Puuk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  Branch  houses  have 
been  established  in  Canada  aud  in  England.  In 
1884  the  firm  republished  Dr.  Sinirgeon's  "  Treasury 
of  David,"  which  met  with  as  much  favor  in  this 
country  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  year  "  The 
Voice,"  a  campaign  paper  in  the  interests  of  Pro- 
hibition, was  started,  and  very  soon  had  a  circulation 
of  130,000.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1888  over  700,000  copies  were  issued  weekly  for 
a  number  of  weeks.  In  1888  the  "Missionary 
Review"  was  founded,  and  in  1889  the  "Literary 
Digest,"  both  of  which  are  still  published.  Large 
numbers  of  popular  works  have  been  pr.blished 
by  this  firm,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  "Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  "  (1890),  pro- 
jected by  Dr.  Funk,  and 
of  which  he  was  editor-in- 
chief.  More  than  240  edi- 
torsandspecialists  and  500 
readers  for  quotations,  be- 
sides a  large  staffof  writers, 
were  engaged  iu  its  prepa- 
ration, and  its  produc- 
tion cost  nearly$l,0OO,O0O. 
Other  works  equally  im- 
portant iu  their  special 
fields  are  the  "Schaff-Her- 
zogEncyclopediaof  Relig- 
ious Knowledge";  "Homi- 
letic Commentary";  But- 
ler's "Bible  Work";  "His- 
torical Side  Lights  "  ; 
"  Hoyl's  Cyclopedia  of 
Quotations,"  and  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  Classical  Dates."  The  company  has  now  in 
hand  an  immense  work,  the  "Jewish  Encyclopedia," 
to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $750,000.  Dr.  Funk  was  married  at  Carey, 
C,  in  1863,  to  Eliza  E.,  daughter  of  James  and 
Jeanette  Thompson,  who  bore  him  a  son,  now  de- 
ceased, and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Scott.  His 
wife  died  in  1868,  and  in  1869  he  was  married  to  her 
sister,  Helen  G.,  by  whom  he  has  one  son. 

BROWN,  Chad,  colonist,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  born  about  1600.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica (Boston)  in  the  ship    Martin,   in  July,   1038, 
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and  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  bis  little  family,  re- 
moved to  Providence  not  long  after  Roger  Williams 
settled  there;  exiled  for  conscience's  sake,  his  tomb- 
stone says.  Serious  difficulties  having  arisen  re- 
specting the  division  of  lands  made  by  Roger 
Williams,  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  with  the 
contending  parties  is  thus  referred  to  by  Williams: 
"The  truth  is,  Chad  Brown,  that  wise  and  godly 
soul  (uow  with  God),  with  myself  brought  the  re- 
maining aftercoraers  and  the  first  twelve  to  a  oneness 
by  arbitration."  He  was  one  of  the  owners  of 
"  home  lots,"  his  being  in  what  is  now  the  college 
campus  of  Brown  University.  In  1643,  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  ]Hr.  Brown  was  ordained  elder, 
and  returniug  to  Providence  became  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  For  more  than  half  a 
a  century  the  church  had  no  meeting-hou^e,  the 
place  of  their  assemblage  for  public  worship  being  a 
grove  or  orchard,  and  in  unpleasant  weather  the 
house  of  some  one  of  the  members.  The  special 
theological  controversy  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
the  colonists  during  Mr.  Brown's  ministry  was  on 
the  "laying  on  of  hands."  The  controversy  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  distinct  Baptist  churches  in 
the  colony,  called  "Six  Principle  Baptists,"  which 
have  kept,  up  their  organization  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Brown  performed  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1665. 
Five  sons  survived  the  death  of  their  father:  John, 
who  was  married  to  a  Holmes;  Judah,  alias  Chad, 
who  died  without  children;  James,  who,  about 
1672,  removed  to  Newport;  Jeremiah,  who,  like  his 
brother,  became  a  citizen  of  Newport;  and  Daniel, 
who  was  married  to  a  Herenden. 

DIXON,  Brandt  Van  Blarcom,  educator,  was 
born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27,  1850,  son  of  David 
Ackerman  and  Ann  (Van  Blarcom)   Dixon.     Mr. 
Dixon's  family  removed  to  St.  Louis  when  he  was 
eight  years  of  age,  and  he  received  his  education 
first  in  private  schools  of  that  city,  then  passed  two 
years  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  and  two 
years  at  Cornell  University,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1870.    He  taught  for  one  year  in  the  Bellevue  Insti- 
tute, Caledonia,  JIo.,  was  for  three  years  teacher  in 
the  St.  Louis  Grammar  School,  and  thirteen  years 
in  the  St.  Louis  Central  High  School,  of  which  he 
was  principal  in  1884-87. 
In   1887   Mr.    Dixon  was 
called  to  New  Orleans  by 
the  administrators  of  Tu- 
lane  University  to  organ- 
ize the   H.    Sophie   New- 
comb   Memorial    College, 
endowed  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
Louise  Newcomb  in  mem- 
ory of  her  daughter.     The 
sum  of  $100,000,  c/riginally 
given  by  Mrs.  Newcomb, 
was  augmented   by  gifts 
from  her    to   $1,000,000. 
Since  1887  Mr.  Dixon  has 
been  chiefly  occupied  in 
f  ■  jfyn  directing  and  developing 
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turmg  on  psychology  and 
philosophy  at  Tulane  University.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
married,  June  24,  1873,  to  Eliza  R.  daughter  of 
James  A.  and  Mary  H.  (Wingo)  Carson,  of  Cale- 
donia, Mo.  They  have  one  son,  William  Ackerman 
Dixon. 

BEAIi,  'William  James,  botanist,  was  bom  at 
Adrian,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  March  11,  1833,  son  of 
William  and  Rachel  Smith  (Comstock)  Beal,  and 
grandson  of  Joseph  Beal,  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Raisin  Valley 
Seminary,  and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  1859,  after  which  he  taught  for  three 


years  in  the  Friends'  Academy,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 
He  then  took  a  full  course  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard  University,  studying  under  Profs. 
Agassiz  and  Gray,  with  some  interruptions  due  to 
his  teaching,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Howland  Insti- 
tute, Union  Springs,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  until  1867.  He  was  professor  of  botany, 
zoology  and  geolog}',  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  lecturer  to  other  colleges  in  1868-71,  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  1870-81,  where  he  was  in- 
strumental in  the  erection  of  the  first  independent 
building  for  botanical  work  in 
the  United  States.  Since  1881 
he  has  been  professor  of  botany 
and  forestry  at  the  latter  institu- 
tion. He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
of  the  section  of  biology  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and 
secretary  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  He  has  written 
numerous  reports  and  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  scien- 
tific and  educational  periodicals. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  "The 
New  Botany"  (1879),and  of  a  val- 
uable two-volume  work,  entitled 
"Grasses  of  North  America "  (1887-96).  The  degree 
of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Michigan  Uni- 
versity in  1880.  He  was  married,  in  1863,  to  Hannah 
A.  Proud,  of  Rollin,  Mich.,  and  had  two  children. 

MABSHALIi,  William  liOuis,  engineer, 
was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  June  11,  1846,  son 
of  Charles  Alexander  and  Phcehe  Ann  (Paxton) 
Marshall.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  John 
Marshall,  a  captain  of  cavalry  under  Charles  I., 
who  came  to  Virginia  about  1650.  His  son,  Thomas 
IMarshall  (1655-1704),  was  one  of  the  foremost  plant- 
ers in  Virginia;  his  son,  Capt.  John  Marshall  (1700- 
52),  was  an  officer  in  colonial  affairs  and  a  large 
planter,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Marshall  (1730-1802), 
•was  colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia  artillery  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  afterwards  surveyor-general  of  lands  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  father  of  Chief-Justice  John 
Marshall;  James  W.  Marshall,  statesman  and  diplo- 
mat; Dr.  Louis  Marshall,  president  of  Washington 
College,  Virginia,  and  of  Thomas  M.  Marshall. 
William  L.  Marshall  entered  Kenyon  College  in 
1860,  but  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vateiu  the  10th  regiment, Kentucky  cavalry,  U.  S. vol- 
unteers, and  served  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  until 
his  appointment  to  a  cadetship  in  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  which  he  entered 
in  June,  1864.  In  1868  he  was  graduated  and  was 
assigned  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  being  promoted 
captain  in  1882  and  major  in  1895.  During  1868-70 
he  served  with  the  battalion  of  engineers  at  Willets 
Point,  N.  Y. ;  in  1870-71  was  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at 
West  Point,  and  in  1872-76  was  in  charge  of  the 
Colorado  section  U.  S.  geographical  and  geological 
surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  While  engaged 
upon  these  surveys  he  discovered  "  Marshall  pass  " 
across  the  continental  divide  at  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  located  the  gold  placere  in 
"Marshall  basin,"  San  Miguel  river,  Colorado. 
From  1876  to  1881  he  was  engaged  in  river  improve- 
ments in  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama;  in  1881- 
84,  on  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  construction  of  levees  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
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and  Arkansas,  and  in  1884-88,  on  the  improvement 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and  on  tlie  im- 
provement of  liarbors  in  tlie  Milwaukee  district. 
From  1888  to  1900  lie  was  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment engineering  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago, 
including  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers  and  harbors; 
the  Illinois  river  improvement  and  the  location  and 
construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  canal 
(Hennepin),  and  since  1900  he  lias  been  in  charge  of 
the  fortifications  at  the  eastern  and  southern  en- 
trances to  New  York  harbor, 
and  of  the  construction  of  the 
forty-foot  channel  from  the  city 
to  the  sea.  Maj.  Marshall  has 
invented  and  patented  many 
improvements  inhydrauliccon- 
structions,  notably  in  the  class 
relating  to  protecting  shores 
against  erosion  bj'  waves,  and 
inautomatiocanal  locks,  valves, 
dams,  and  sluice  gates.  He 
lias  also  served  as  consulting 
engineer  on  many  important 
civil  works  and  on  advisory 
boards  of  engineers  considering 
extensive  projects  of  improve- 
ment carried  on  by  the  general 
government.  He  was  married , 
in  1886,  to  Elizabeth  Hill, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sen.  Alfred 
Holt  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  who  was  also  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Frances  Maitlaud  Marshall 
(b.  1889). 

BURGESS,  Alexander,  first  P.  E.  bishop  of 
Quincy,  111.,  and  119th  in  succession  in  the  Ameri- 
can.  episcopate,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct. 
31,  1819,  sou  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Mackie)  Burgess. 
His  father  W3.s  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  for  some 
years  chief -justice,  and  brother  of  Bishop  George 
Burgess,  both  natives  of  Wareham,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1838,  and  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in 
1841,  after  which  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  Providence,  Nov.  3,  1843, 
and  took  charge  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Eiist 
Haddam,  Conn. ;  was  ordained  priest  Nov.  1,  1843, 
and  became  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Augusta, 
Me.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Portland,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church.  In  1866  the  clergy 
of  Maine  elected  him  bishop  of  the  state  to  succeed 
his  brother,  George  Burgess,  but  he  declined  to 
allow  his  name  to  go  to  the  laity  for  confirmation. 
In  1867  he  was  called  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1869  to  Christ  Church, 
Springfield,  Mas.?.,  where  he  continued  to  officiate 
until  chosen  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Quincy, 
111.,  in  1878.  Dr.  Burgess  was  a  deputy  to  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  Episcopal  church,  from  1844 
until  1877,  and  represented  the  dioceses  of  Maine, 
Long  Island  and  Massachusetts  during  that  period; 
serving  also  on  their  standing  committees.  He  is 
an  authority  on  canon  law,  and  in  1877  presided 
over  the  house  of  deiDuties.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jlay 
15,  1878.  The  degree  of  S.T.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Brown  .University  in  1866,  and  by  Racine 
College  in  1880,  and  in  1891  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Griswold  College.  Bishop  Burgess 
has  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  addresses; 
also  carols,  hymns  and  a  few  poems  and  Sunday- 
school  books,  and  a  memoir  of  his  brother,  Bishop 
Burgess,  of  Maine  (1869).  He  was  married,  in  1845, 
to  Jlary  W.  Selden,  of  Norridgewock,  Me.,  who 
died  in  1856,  leaving  two  children,  and,  in  1858, 
to  Mary  A.  Howard,  of  Portland,  Me.,  by  whom 
he    had    four  children,    two  of  whom,   with    the 


two  mentioned  above,  are  living.  He  resided  at 
Quincy,  111.,  from  1878  to  1885,  when  he  removed 
to  Peoria. 

ROST,  Pierre  Adolphe,  soldier  and  jurist,  was 
born  in  the  Department  of  Lot  et  Garonne,  France, 
in  1797.     His  early  education  was  obtained  in  and 
near  his  native  town,  in  a  college  in  Cahors,  France, 
and  the  Lycee  Napoleon,  in  Paris.     He  was  ad- 
mitted soon  after  he  was  sixteen  years  old  to  the 
£cole  Polytechnique,  in  Paris,  the  great  French  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
military,  naval  and  civil  services.     When  the  allied 
armies  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  crossed  the 
Kliine,  in   1813,  the  entire  battalion  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  asked  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  at- 
tempting to  repel  the  invasion,  and  it  was  attached 
to  the  garrison  of  Paris.     Its  admirable  conduct  and 
discipline  in  the  unsuccessful  defence  of  the  city  on 
March  30,  1814,  won  the  lespect  and  the  admiration 
of  the  enemy.     Mr.  Rost  remained  with  his  battery 
until  the  last  shot  was  fired  at  the  enemy,  retreating 
oul}'  long  after  the  order  to  leave  had  been  issued. 
With'  otlier  soldiers  he  joined  Napoleon  at  Pon- 
taiuebleau,  and  when  the  restoration  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  he  returned  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
When  Napoleon  I.  escaped  from  Elba  and  returned 
to  France  he  applied  for  a  commission  in  the  Em- 
peror's army,  but  before  it  could  be  issued  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  great 
military  captain.     He  was  later  offered  a  commission 
in  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  but  refused  it,  being  deter- 
mined to  escape  from  what  he  thought  an  oppressive 
rule  over  his  country.     Emigrating  to  the  United 
Slates  early  in  1816,  he  landed  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  without 
connections  and  friends,  unknown  to  all,  and  having 
notliiug.     He  soon  became  popular  as  a  teacher,  and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Emory  Davis, 
brother  of  Jefferson  Davis  (afterward  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America),  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  settled  at  Natchitoches,  La.     In  1823 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1828  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became  colonel  of 
the  19th Louisiana  legimeut.    jNIr.Rost  visited  Europe 
with  his  family  in  1838,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Louisiana.     He 
held    this    office    only  a  few 
mouths,   and   for  the  greater 
part  of  several  j-ears  following 
his  attention  was  given  to  the 
development  of  liis  extensive 
plantation   at  St.  Charles.     In 
1848  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  supreme  court  of  - 
Louisiana,    and    officiated    in 
that  position  until  1853;  in  1861 
he  was    appointed    by    Pres. 
Davis   one  of  the  tliree  com- 
missioners of  the  Confederate 
States  to  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  in  1863  was  sent 
as  special  commissioner  to  the 
court  of  Spain.     Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Jkladrid  he  speedily  as- 
certained   that  there  was   no 
probability  of  that  court  ever 
recognizing  the  independence  of  his  government.and, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  returned  to  find  his  lordly  es- 
tate, in  St.  Charles,  devastated  and  confiscated  by  the 
United  States.     He,  however,  met  his  misfortune 
with  a  dignity  and  fortitude  which  were  entirely  con- 
sistent with  his  character.    He  was  married,  in  1830 
to  Louisa  Odile,  daughter  of  John  N.  and  Celeste 
(Robin  de  Langny)  Destrehan,  of  St.  Cliarles  parish. 
La.     They  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.     Mr! 
Rost  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  6,  1868. 
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CHTJTE,  Horatio  Nelson,  author  and  edu- 
cator, ■was  born  at  Grovesend,  Ont. ,  Canada,  Dec. 
26,  1847,  son  of  Walter  and  Catherine  (McCon- 
nell)  Chute.  In  1634  Lionel  Chute,  of  England, 
settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  of  the  ninth  generation  in  direct  descent. 
In  early  life  he  attended  the  district  school,  then 
the  Woodstock  College,  Ontario.  From  1870  to 
1873  he  -was  a  student  in  the  literary  department 
of  Michigan  University,  graduating  with  the  de- 
gree B.S.  in  1872.  From  1866  to  1869  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Aylmer  Public  Schools,  Ontario;  1869- 
70,  assistant  professor  of  Latin  in  Woodstock  Col- 
lege, Ontario;  and  after  his  graduation,  in  1873,  was 
appointed  instructor  in  physical  science  in  Ann 
Arbor  High  School,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
In  1873-73  he  was  engaged  in  astronomical  work, 
under  Prof.  J.  C.  Watson,  of  the  Detroit  Observa- 
tory. Prof.  Chute  published,  in  1877,  a  series  of 
registers  and  system  of  school  reports,  which  have 
been  widely  used  in  Michigan  and  some  adjoining 
states,  and  in  1889  published  a  book  on  practical 
physics  for  secondary  schools.  This  was  a  pioneer 
work  on  this  subject  in  America,  and  it  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  reference  work  by  teachers  of 
physics.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Carhart,  of 
Michigan  University,  he  published,  in  1893,  "Ele- 
ments of  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools";  and  in 
1894  appeared  his  "Physical  Laboratory  Guide." 
This,  the  principal  work  of  its  kind,  is  used  in  the 
physical  laboratories  of  high  schools  throughout 
the  northern  and  western  states.  He  also  published 
"Laboratory  Work— What?  How  Much?  How?" 
(1895),  and  "A  Physical  Laboratory  Note  Book" 
(1898),  which  is  a  companion  to  the  "  Physical 
Laboratory  Guide."  Mr.  Chute  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  was  for 
years  superintendent  of  its  Suday-school.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  is  a  Knight 
Templar;  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club.  He  was  married, 
iu  1873,  to  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Rev.  D.  C. 
Clappison,  a  Methodist  minister,  of  Loudon,  Out. 

MOAK,  Nathaniel  Cleveland,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Sharon,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3, 
1833.  He  was  brought  up  on  hjs  fatlier's  farm, 
in  winter  attending  the  district  scliools  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  continued  his  education  at  the 
Cherry  Valley  Academy,  and  an  academy  of  Cooper- 
town,  teaching  school  meanwhile.  In  1853  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  James  Demey,  at  Cherry 
valley,  as  a  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1856.  In  1859  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Judge 
Daniel  Countryman,  and  the  two  practiced  law  to- 
gether at  Cherry  Valley  until  1863,  when  Judge 
Countryman  removed  to  Cooperstown.  Mr.  Moak 
then  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Daniel  Clark,  and 
continued  with  liim  until  Mr.  Clark  moved  West. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  these  two  partners 
made  an  agreement  that  while  one  should  conduct 
the  business  at  home  the  other  should  go  to  tlie  war, 
the  one  remaining  to  give  the  share  of  the  earnings 
of  the  other  to  his  family,  and  that  on  his  return  the 
latter  should  resume  his  place  in  the  firm.  They 
casts  lots,  and  the  duty  of  going  fell  to  Mr.  Clark, 
who  went  out  as  captain  of  company  G,  of  131st 
New  York  volunteers,  Mr.  Moak  remaining  and 
carrying  out  his  agreement.  In  1867  he  removed  to 
Oneonta,  and  two  years  later  to  Albany,  where  lie 
entered  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Bancroft,  which  became 
Smith,  Moak  &  Buchanan  in  1880.  At  Albany  5Ir. 
Moak  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  was  engaged  in 
some  of  tlie  most  important  cases  in  the  state  during 
his  time.  In  1869  he  edited  Clark's  "  Chancery 
Reports  "  with  elaborate  notes  by  himself,  and  Van 


Santvoord's ' '  Pleadings  "  in  1873.  In  1873  he  began 
the  republication  of  the  current  reports  of  the  courts, 
and  in  1881  published  an  edition  of  "  Underbill  on 
Torts."  In  November,  1871,  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict-attorney of  Albany  county  for  three  years. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  prosecuted  the  cele- 
brated Lowenstein  murder  case,  and  that  of  Phelps, 
the  defaulting  clerk  in  the  state  treasurer's  office, 
for  forgery  and  larceny,  securing  a  conviction  for 
both  offences.  Though  ranking  as  one  of  the  first 
criminal  lawyers  of  the  country,  he  made  that  branch 
of  the  law  merely  secondary.  Mr.  Moak  was  a  pro- 
nounced Democrat,  though  never  an  active  politi- 
cian. He  was  married,  Oct.  27,  1859,  to  Keziah 
Holt,  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  died  iu  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  17,  1893. 

THROCKMOKTON,  John  Ariss,  planter  and 
soldier,  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  March  3, 
1815,  son  of  Mordecai  and  Sarah  McC.  (Howe) 
Throckmorton.  The  Throckmorton  family  derive 
descent  from  Robert  Tlirockmorton,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ellington,  Huntingdonshire,  who  received 
a  grant  of  land  in  Virginia  in  1637.  From  him  and 
his  wife,  Anne,  the  line  of  descent  runs  through 
their  son,  John  Throckmorton  and  Frances  Mason, 
his  wife;  through  their  son,  Gabriel  Throckmorton 
and  Frances  Cooke,  his  wife;  through  their  son, 
Capt.  Mordecai  Throckmorton  and  Mary  Reade,  his 
wife;  through  their  son, Hon. 
Thomas  Throckmorton  and 
Mary  Howe,  his  wife,-  who 
were  the  grandparents  of  our 
subject.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  states  rights,  and 
when  Virginia  seceded  from 
the  Union,  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  company  F,  6th  Vir- 
ginia cavalry  (although  at 
that  time  he  was  a  colonel  of 
the  state  militia).  In  a  few 
days  he  was  unanimously 
elected  orderly  sergeant;  in 
a  mouth  a  vacancy  occurred 
as  first  lieutenant,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  without 
a  dissenting  voice;  in  1861 
he  was  with  Gen.  Stewart  in 
all  his  scouts  and  raids.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  captain  of 
hiscompany.and  in  that  position  commanded  a  squad- 
ron of  his  regiment  under  Gen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia  in  all  his  battles,  having  a 
horse  killed  under  him.  He  participated  iu  the  battle 
of  Cedar  mouutain,and  led  Gen.  Jackson's  advance  in 
all  three  days  of  the  second  Manassas  fight.  In  1863 
he  was  promoted  to  major,  aud  commanded  a  regi- 
ment in  the  great  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy  station, 
June  9,  1863.  At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  the 
regiment  which  led  the  great  cavalry  charge.  He 
was  known  as  the  "  old  colonel,"  and  participated  in 
thirty- four  hard-fought  battles  and  many  skirmishes. 
He  was  mentioned  many  times  in  official  despatches 
for  bravery  aud  gallantry  iu  battle.  In  1839  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Barnes,  daughter  of  Col.  Charles 
Pendleton  Tutt,  of  Locust  Hill,  Loudoun  co., 
Va.,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1813,  a  large  land 
owner  and  slaveholder.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Pres.  Jackson,  who  offered  him  the  governorship 
of  the  tben  territory  of  Missouri,  which  he  refused; 
he  subsequently  appointed  him  U.  S.  naval  agent  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.  He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin 
Tutt,  of  the  revolution,  and  a  great-nephew  of  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
safety  of  Virginia.  His  wife,  Anne  Mason  Chiches- 
ter, was  a  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Thomson  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  famous  as  a  statesman,  judge  and 
patriot,   and  a  grand-niece  of  George    Mason,   of 
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'.'Gunston  Hall,"  author  of  the  Virginia  bill  of 
rights.  Mary  Tutt  Throckmortoa  was  boru  Jan. 
15,  1815,  and  died  Dec.  19,  1898.  She  was  well- 
known  in  Washington  society  for  many  years.  She 
made  her  debut  at  the  White  House  as  a  guest  of 
Pres.  Jackson,  and  was  the  "young  lady  of  the 
White  House"  during  his  second  administration. 
She  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance,  and  in  some 
cases  friendship,  of  every  president  from  Gen.  Jack- 
son to  the  time  of  her  death  and  was  a  guest  at  the 
White  House  in  one  of  Gen.  Grant's  terms,  and  was 
probably  tlie  only  person  who  had  been  an  inmate 
of  the  White  House  in  Gen.  Jackson's  and  Gen. 
Grant's  incumbency.  She  was  famous  for  her  wit, 
and  a  great  belle  in  her  time.  During  the  civil  war 
she  stayed  in  Washington,  and  made  the  welfare  of 
the  Confederate  prisoners  her  special  care.  She  was 
a  ready  writer,  and  contributed  many  interesting 
articles  to  magazines,  etc.  Col.  Throckmorton  died 
on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  May  27,  1891. 

THROCKMORTON,  Charles  Beaujoilais, 
soldier,  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  May  27, 
1843,  son  of  John  Ariss  and  Mary  B.  T.  Throck- 
morton. He  was  a  page  in  the  U.  S.  senate  for  two 
years,  and  was  educated  at  Georgetown  College  and 
Columbian  University,  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  civil  war  he  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  2d 
_..,  regiment,  Missouri  national 

guard,  in  January,  1861;  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  4th  U.  S. 
artillery,  March  16th,  and 
first  lieutenant  on  May  14th 
following.  He  saw  his  first 
active  service  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  run.  By  a  coincidence 
his  battery  was  then  engaged 
with  the  6th  Virginia  cav- 
alry, his  father's  regiment; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  personal  en- 
counter with  his  own  parent, 
he  was  transferred  to  the 
Western  army  at  his  own  re- 
quest. For  some  time  there- 
after he  was  attached  to  the 
staffs  of  Gen.  Robert  Ander- 
son, Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man, and  Gen.  Henry  W. 
Halleck,  and  was  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  artillery  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  William  Nelson,  at  the  battle  of 
Richmond,  Ky.  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
battles  of  Shiloh,  Jlonterey  and  Farmington;  at  the 
evacuation  of  Corinth,  Miss. ;  in  the  campaign  against 
Gen.  Bragg;  at  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone 
river,  and  others  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He 
was  provost  marshal  at  Governor's  island,  N.  Y. 
(1864),  and  from  his  promotion  to  a  captaincy  in 
July,  1865,  to  December,  1868,  commanded  artillery 
batteries  in  various  parts  of  the  South  and  West. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  major  for 
"  gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  services,"  and  in 
May,  1883,  received  full  rank  in  the  2d  U.  S. 
artillery.  Besides  taking  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Modoc,  Nez  Perce  and  other  Indian  wars,  he  dis- 
charged several  special  assignments  and  commanded 
Port  Stevens,  Ore.  (1877-81);  Fort  San  Jose,  Cal. 
(June,  1881,  to  November,  1881);  Fort  Preble,  Me. 
(November,  1881,  to  August,  1882);  Fort  Adams, 
R  I.  (1882-83);  Jackson  barracks.  La.  (1885-88), 
and  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.  (1890-92).     On  March  8, 

1894.  he  was  retired  under  tlie  thirty^  year  service 
law,  and  immediately  became  assistant  general 
superintendent,  department  of  street  cleaning.  New 
York  city,   an  office  held  by  him  until  February, 

1895.  On  Oct.  8,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Fannie 
Hall,  daughter  of   Hon.  Robert   Logan  Wickliffe, 


of  Bardstown,  Ky.  They  have  one  son,  Charles 
WicklifiCe,  and  one  daughter,  Josephine  Holt 
Throckmorton. 

NASH,  Stephen.  Payne,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26,  1831,  son  of  David  and 
Hannali  (Payne)  Nash,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Nash,  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Hartford  in  1647-63,  was  another  an- 
cestor. After  his  father's  deatli,  his  mother  re- 
moved to  Saratoga  Springs  with  lier  young  children, 
and  Stephen,  who  had  previously  attended  the 
Albany  Academy,  was  sent  to  the  French  College 
at  Chambly,  Lower  Canada,  where  he  spent  some 
time.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  law  oflice  of 
Esek  Cowea,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  lived  at  Saratoga.  There  he  completed 
his  legal  studies,  and  also  assisted  Judge  Cowen  and 
Nicholas  Hill  in  their  preparation  of  the  voluminous 
"Cowen  &  Hill's  Notes  to  Phillips'  Evidence."  Mr. 
Nash  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court 
in  January,  1848,  receiving  from  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth, without  further  examination,  his  license  as 
solicitor  and  counsel  in  chancery.  His  first  partner- 
ship was  formed  with  Augustus  Bockes,  afterward 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  went  to  Albany,  where  he  be- 
came junior  partner  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed state  reporter  at  the  capitol  in  1843.  In 
1845  Mr.  Nash  removed  to  New  York  city,  and 
there  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Walker  & 
Nash,  and  later  of  that  of  Spier  &  Nash,  with  Gilbert 
M.  Speir,  subsequently  a  judge  of  the  New  York  su- 
perior court.  This  connection  lasted  for  seventeen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Nash,  with  Edward 
H.  Owen  and  Joseph  H.  Gray, established  the  law  firm 
of  Owen,  Gray  &  Nash.  When  this  partnership  was 
dissolved,  in  1875,  he  took  his  son,  .John  McLean 
Nash,  and  George  E.  Holt  into  partnership,  the 
firm  name  being  Nash  &  Holt,  which  was  later 
changed  to  Nash  &  Kingsford  upon  Mr.  Holt's  with- 
drawal and  the  admission  of  J.  P.  Kingsford. 
Finally,  with  his  son  and  Charles  L.  Jones,  the  firm 
of  S.  P.  &  J.  5IcL.  Nash  was  formed,  and  no 
further  change  was  made  during  Mr.  Nash's  life- 
time. While  his  experience  in  all  branches  of  civil 
jurisprudence  was  varied,  he  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  equity,  and  con- 
ducted many  celebrated  cases  of  this  kind.  He  was 
also  much  consulted  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  was  an  authority  on  the  laws  afEecting  leligious 
corporations.  In  1885  he  was  retained  to  go  to  Eng- 
land as  an  expert  witness  in  the  Laudersdale  peerage 
case,  testifying  as  such  before  the  house  of  lords  as 
to  the  law  of  marriage  in  the  colony  and  state  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Nash  was  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  and  became  a  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Church  in  1868;  was  senior  wardenat  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
He  represented  that  diocese  in  the  triennial  general 
conventions  of  the  church  from  1880  until  his  death, 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  College,  and  he  took  a  very  active  in- 
terest In  the  work  of  the  law  school  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  was  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Bar  As- 
sociation, assisted  in  the  preparation  of  its  first  con- 
stitution, and  personally  drafted  the  address  by 
which  the  organization  was  recommended  to  the 
profession  at  large.  In  1880  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  succeeding  William  M. 
Evarts,  its  first  presiding  ofiicer,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Law  Institute. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Century  and  Down-town 
associations;  the  Church  and  Barnard  clubs;  the 
Scientific  Alliance,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
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Design.  In  1889  the  degree  of  LL.D  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Columbia  College,  and  in  1890  by 
Trinity  College,  Hartford.  He  was  married,  in  1847, 
to  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  McLean,  of  Salem, 
N.  Y.  They  had  five  sons;  John  McLean,  lawyer 
and  treasurer  of  Columbia  University,  David,  S. 
Edward,  Thomas  and  Henry,  and  two  daughters: 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lyman  Rhoades.  and  Catherine 
Nash.  Mr.  Nash  died  at  Bernardsville,  N.  J  ,  June 
4  1898 
'  SAULSBURY,  Willard,  chancellor  of  Dela- 
ware (1874-93),  was  bora  at  Mispillion  Hundred, 
Kent  CO.,  Del  ,  June  2,  1830,  son  of  William 
and  Margaret  (Smith)  Saulsbuiy.  His  family  is  of 
Welsh  descent,  having  settled  in  Delaware  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  obtained  his  classical 
education  at  Delaware  and  Dickiuson  colleges, 
and  studied  law  under  Chief-Justice  Bartol,  of 
Maryland,  and  Chancellor  Bates,  of  Delaware. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1845,  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Georgetown.  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  for  Delaware  and  held 
this  olBce  until  1855.  In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  which  nominated  Buchanan,  and  in 
1859  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  served 
for  twelve  years,  being  re-elected  in  1865.  He  la- 
bored earnestly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  prevention  of  civil  war,  and  made  a  num- 
ber of  important  speeches,  including  those  on  the 
state-rights  speech  of  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the  reso- 
lution to  expel  Jesse  D.  Bright,  and  on  the  bill 
to  prevent  officers  of  the  armj'  and  navy  from  inter- 
fering in  elections  in  the  southern  slates.  His 
speech  on  amending  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  delivered  Jlarch  6,  1866.  In  the  36th 
congress  he  closed  the  debate  on  disunion  by  declar- 
ing that  "as  Delaware  was  the  first  to  adopt  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  she  would  be  the 
last  to  do  any  act  looking  to  separation."  In  the  37th 
congress  he  offered  a  resolution  proposing  a  confer- 
ence for  "the  settlement  of  difficulties,  and  argued 
against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  on  compen- 
sated emancipation  in  Missouri.  During  his  sena- 
torial career  he  served  on  the  committees  on  com- 
merce, pensions,  patents  and  the  patent  office,  and 
mines  and  mining.  In  1871  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Eli,  after  a  remarkable  triangular  con- 
test, in  which  the  third  candidate  was  another 
brother,  Gove,  whose  term  as  governor  of  Delaware 
had  just  ended.  In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Democratic  couveution.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Ponder  chancellor  of  Delaware, 
which  position  he  filled  with  eminent  ability  until 
his  death.  He  was  married,  May  11,  1850,  to  Annie, 
M. ,  daughter  of  John  Ponder,  and  sister  of  Gov.  Pon- 
der of  Milton,  Del.  They  had  one  daughter  and 
two  sons,  John  P  Saulsbury,  who  died  while  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Delaware,  and 
Willard,  who  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Wilmington 
bar.  ChancellorSaulsburydied 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Dover, 
Del.,  April  6,  1892. 

SAULSBURY,  Eli,  sen- 
ator, was  born  at  Mispillion 
Hundred.  Del.,  Dec.  29,  1817, 
son  of  William  and  Margaret 
(Smith),  Saulsbury.  His  aca- 
demic education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  and  at 
DickinsonCollege.  After  study- 
'^ing  law  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice at  Dover,  Del.  In  1853  he 
was  elected  to  the  Delaware  legislature,  and  in  1870 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator  as  a  Democrat,  succeeding 
his  brother,  Willard.    He  was  re-elected  in  1876,  and 


again  in  1883  His  last  term  of  office  expired  in  1889. 
In  the  42d  congress  he  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
force  bill,  and  in  the  same  session  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  U  S.  Constitution.  He  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  specie-payment  bill  in  tlie  43d 
congress,  and  voted  against  military  interference  in 
the  organization  of  the  Louisiana  legislature.  During 
his  senatorial  term  he  served  on  man}'  committees, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  had  in  charge  many  important  contests  for 
the  southern  states.  Like  his  brothers,  Willard,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  senate,  and  Gove,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  during  and  after  the  civil  war, 
lie  always  opposed  disunion  He  was  never  married, 
and  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  March,  22,  1893. 

ROGERS,  Wynne,  lawyer  and  jurist,  was  born 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  about  1845,  sou  of  Owen 
Wynne  and  Jane  Eastman  (Carter)  Rogers.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Wicklow  couuty,  Iieland, 
and  his  mother  came  from 
Devonshire,  England.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city,  and  during 
the  civil  war  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Bridges'  Louisiana 
battery,  with  which  he  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
then  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in 
New  Orleans  until  1878,  when 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
2d  justice  court,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  two  3'ears. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives  from 
1874  to  1876,  and  of  the  state 
senate  from  1880  to  1884.  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  state  court  of 
appeals,  aud  so  continued  for  three  years.  Since  re- 
tiring from  the  bench  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  aud  is  ranked  among 
the  leaders  of  the  New  Orleans  bar.  Since  1875  he 
has  been  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  Knight  of  Honor 
and  a  Knight  of  Temperance.  He  was  married,  in 
1874,  to  Jlaiy,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Winkle- 
man,  of  New  Orleans.  They  have  four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

WALKER,  John  Williams,  senator,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1789.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1806  as  valedictorian.  Being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Hnnlsville,  Ala.  He  was  re- 
peatedly elected  to  the  legislatures  of  both  Alissis- 
sippi  aud  Alabama,  and  he  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  fii'st  constitution  of  the 
latter  state.  In  1819  he  was  the  first  senator  elected 
to  represent  Alabama  in  the  upper  house  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  took  his  seat  on  Dec.  4th  of 
that  year;  but  failing  health  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion in  December,  1822.  Upon  his  resignation  he 
retired  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  he  died  April  11, 
1823.  His  son,  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  was  a  lawyer 
who  attained  high  place  at  the  bar  of  northern 
Alabama,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
array. 

v>SMITH,  Andrew  Jackson,  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  April  28,  1815.  Having 
entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  on  July  1, 1834, 
he  was  graduated  in  1838,  and  on  the  same  day  was 
promoted  second  lieutenant  of  the  1st  U.  S.  dragoons. 
He  served  at  the  Carlisle  barracks.  Pa.,  for  a  year 
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and  a  lialf,  and  then  spent  a  year  on  recruiting  duty. 
In  1840  he  was  ordered  West,  and  participated  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Pottawatomie  country.  He  served 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri  until  1845,  when  he  was 
made  flret  lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  an  expedition 
to  the  south  pass  of  the  Rooky  mountains.  On  Feb. 
16,  1847,  he  received  his  captaincy.  He  participated 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  1848-49  was  assigned 
to  frontier  duty  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  alternating 
between  that  and  recruiting  for  several  years.  In 
1853  he  took  part  in  the  Rogue  river  expedition,  and 
again  in  1856.  He  became  major  in  May,  1861, 
colonel  of  the  2d  California  cavalry 
in  October  following,  and  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  March, 
1862.  He  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Coriutli  and  took  pari  in  several 
skirmishes;  commanded  the  troops 
in  Covington  and  its  vicinity,  and 
with  tlie  army  of  the  Tennessee 
accompanied  the  Yazoo  river  expe- 
dition, and  was  engaged  in  the 
assaults  on  Chickasaw  bluffs  and 
Arkansas  post.  lu  the  Vicksburg 
campaign  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  the  13th  army  corps.  Being 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  16th  army  corps,  he  took 
part  in  the  Red  river  campaign,  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Fort  de  Russy,  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  hill,  the  action  at  Cane  river,  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  Gen.  Banks'  army,  with  almost  daily 
heavy  skirmishing.  For  his  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  at  Pleasant  hill  he  received  the  brevet  of 
colonel  of  the  U.  S.  army.  He  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general March  13,  1865,  for  his  conduct  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  and  major-general  for  service  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville.  On  July  38,  1866,  having  been 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  7th  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  district  of  upper  Arkansas  until 
1867,  and  the  department  of  the  Missouri  until  1868. 
He  was  on  leave  of  absence  then  until  Jlay  6,  1869, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  regular  service.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  St.  Louis. 
By  the  law  of  1888  he  was  reappointed  to  the  army, 
made  colonel  of  cavalry  on  Jan.  33,  1889,  and  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  the  same  day.  He  died  Jan. 
30,  1897. 

EKADLET,  Milton,  publisher,  was  born  at 
Vienna,  Kennebec  CO.,  Me.,  Nov.  S,  1836,  son  of 
Lewis  and  Fanny  (Lyford)  Bradley.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Daniel  Bradley,  who  came 
to  America  from  London,  England,  in  1635,  and 
whose  children  were  conspicuous  in  the  Indian  wars 
of  New  England.  His  father  was  a  country  mer- 
chant, and  first  introduced  the  manufacture  of  potato 
starch  into  the  state  of  Maine.  The  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  potato-rot  within  a  few  years  ruined 
his  financial  prospects,  and  his  son,  Milton,  had  to 
commence  his  career  with  no  other  capital  than  his 
enterprise  and  good  sense.  In  1847  the  family  re 
moved  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  Milton  attended 
school  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades.  He 
felt  compelled  to  earn  money,  and  when  out  of  school 
was  employed  in  a  dry-goods  store  to  build  fires  and  to 
deliver  parcels.  After  graduation  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  oflSce  of  a  civil  engineer  and  patent  solici- 
tor, where  he  made  the  drawings  and  copied  the  speci- 
fications of  the  numerous  inventions  to  be  patented. 
He  then  became  a  mechanical  engineer,  but  after  sev- 
eral years'  work  recognized  the  necessity  of  better 
preparation  for  his  chosen  profession.  With  his  ac- 
cumulated savings  he,  in  1854,  entered  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  and  in  1856  secured  a 
position  as  draughtsman  in  a  locomotive  factory  in 
Springfield,   Mass.;   but  later  opened  an  office  on 


his  own  account  in  Springfield,  and  practiced  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  and  patent  solicitor.  In  the 
meantime  he  became  interested  in  the  art  of  lithog- 
raphy, and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in 
Mr.  Bradley's  life.  While  visiting  a  friend  about 
this  period  he  saw  tlie  game  called  the  "  Mansion  of 
Happiness,"  and  from  this  he  developed  another 
called  "  The  Checkered  Game  of  Life."  From  this 
small  beginning  has  grown  the  business  of  the  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co.,  which  has  now  (1901)  three  depart- 
ments: the  lithographic,  home  amusement  and  edu- 
cational. The  latter  includes  the  extensive  manu- 
facture of  kindergarten  materials,  school  devicesand 
book  publishing,  while  the  home  amusement  de- 
partment comprises  an  extensive  variety  of  social 
games,  which  are  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
With  the  preparation  of  his  line  of  kindergarten  ma- 
terial the  demand  for  colored  papers  led  him  to  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  color  as  a  science.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  Bradley  system  of  elementary  color  in- 
struction and  the  establishment  of  a  color  nomen- 
clature based  on  spectrum  standards  definitely  located 
by  their  wave  lengths,  corresponding  somewhat 
with  the  notation  form  of  music.  With  this  now 
well-known  sj'stem  a  color  can  be  designated  as  ac- 
curately as  a  note  in  music,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
raised  from  the  realm  of  the  mysterious  to  as  prac- 
tical a  basis  as  that  on  which  form  or  music  rests. 
The  method  is  based  on  standard  colors  combined 
by  means  of  the  Jlaxwell  rotating  disks,  and  is  the 
first  system  ever  devised  by  which  any  color  could 
be  definitely  named  and  communicated  without  a 
mate/ial  sample.  Mr.  Bradley  has,  perhaps,  done 
more  than  any  person  in  America  to  practically  pop- 
ularize the  education  theories  of  Froebel.  His  de- 
vices are  practical,  and  impart  to  students  a  correct 
conception  of  things,  while  his  system  of  colors  for 
elementary  students  is  unexcelled.  Mr.  Bradley  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Springfield  city  council  and 
of  the  school  board. 

FAIRBANKS,  Charles  Warren,  lawyer  and 
senator,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Unionville  Centre, 
Union  CO.,  O.,  May  11,  1852,  son  of  Lorison  M.  and 
Mary  (Smith)  Fairbanks.  His  father  was  a  Vermont 
Yankee,  and  was  one  of  the  earh'pioueers  to  the  Buck- 
eye state,  where  he  located  in  1836,  and  helped  to  carve 
that  great  state  out  of  the  wilderness.  The  son's  earli- 
est recollections  were  of  work  on 
the  farm  during  the  day  and  of 
study  at  night.  He  always  had 
a  great  fondness  for  books  and 
study,  and  decided  to  be  a  lawyer 
before  he  entered  college.  He 
was  educated  at  a  district  school, 
and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, where  lie  was  graduated 
in  1873  with  distinction.  During 
his  senior  year  at  college  he  was 
editor  of  the  college  paper,  known 
as  the  "Western Collegian."  He 
acted  as  Associated  Press  agent 
in  Cleveland  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  at  Columbus  in  1874.  In 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  which 
has  evejr  since  been  his  residence,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Fairbanks  never 
held  public  office  prior  to  his  election  to  the  senate. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Republican  state 
conventions  in  1892  and  1898;  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  caucus  for 
U.  S.  senator  in  the  Indiana  legislature  in  January, 
1893,  and  subsequently  received  his  entire  party 
vote  in  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated  by  David 
Turpie,  Democrat.     He  was  a  delegate-at-large  to 
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the  Republican  national  convention  at  St.  Louis 
in  1896,  and  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention. He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
and  British  joint  high  commission  which  met  in 
Quebec  in  1898,  for  tlie  adjustment  of  Canadian 
questions,  and  was  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  high  com- 
missioners; was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  Jan.  20, 
1897,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  on  joint  ballot 
over  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  and  Leroy  Templeton. 
and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1897.  His  'term  of 
service  will  expire  March  3,  1903.  Since  1885  he 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
and  in  1889  built  a  gymnasium  for  the  college  largely 
at  his  own  expense.  In  1874  lie  was  married  to  Cor- 
nelia, daughter  of  Judge  P.  B.  Cole,  of  Maiysville, 
O.     They  have  five  children. 

BOTJTEIiIiE,  Clarence  Miles,  educator,  was 
born  at  Antrim,  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  July  33, 
1851,  son  of  Charles  Morrill  and  Sarah  Louisa 
(Buckminster)  Boutelle.  From  England,  James 
Boutelle  and  his  brother  John  emigrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts about  1633,  the  former  being  the  direct  an- 
cestor of  Dr.  Boutelle.  William  Boutelle,  his  grand- 
father, served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
fought  at  Bennington  under  Gen.  Stark.  Clarence 
Miles  Boutelle  was  graduated  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn.,  in  1873,  and  completed  his 
education  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
giving  special  attention  to  mathematics  and  sciences. 
In  187^-83  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Normal  School, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  was  one  of  the  three 
conductors  of  the  state  teachers'  institutes.  He  has 
worked  in  about  fifty  important  teachere'  institutes. 
After  his  resignation,  in  1883.  Dr.  Boutelle  was  con- 
nected with  a  private  school  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
for  a  short  time;  in  1885  became  principal  of  public 
schools  at  Decorah,  la. ;  in  1893  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
and  in  1895  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Although  re-elected  at  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  he  severed 
his  connection  with  that  in- 
stitutiou  to  take  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  publicschools 
at  Marshall,  Minn.,  where 
he  is  still  engaged.  Scien- 
tific and  educational  articles 
by  him  have  appeared  in  the 
'•Scientific  American,"  "Sci- 
entific American  Supple- 
ment," "New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education,"  "Educa- 
tional Notes  and  Queries," 
"  School  Education,"  etc. 
Short  stories  and  poems 
have  been  published  in  many 
prominent  periodicals,  while 
several  serials  have  been 
given  to  the  public  in  "Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly," 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper"  and  the  "  Voice 
of  Masonry."  Of  these,  five 
have  been  re-issued  in  book  form;  namely,  "The  Man 
Outside,"  "An  Artificial  Fate," ' '  The  Grave  Between 
Them,"  "Beyond  the  End,"  "The  Man  of  Mount 
Moriah."  "Beyond  the  End,"  is  said  to  be,  probably, 
the  best  autobiography  of  a  ghost  that  has  appeared 
in  English.  Dr.  Boutelle  is  a  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and 
a  Mason,  and  has  held  the  highest  offices  in  lodge, 
encampment,  chapter  and  commandery.  In  1896 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  St. 
Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  He  was  mar- 
ried at   Newtown,  Long  Island,  N.  T.,  July  33, 
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1880,  to  Fannie  Card,  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur 
C.  Kimber,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Kimber, 
vicar  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Augustine,  Trinity  parish. 
New  York  city.  He  has  two  children,  Anna  Kimber 
and  Louisa  Elizabeth. 

MACBBIBE,  Thomas  Huston,  botanist,  was 
born  at  Rogersville,  Hawkins  co.,  Tenn.,  July  31, 
1848,  son  of  James B.  and  Sarah  (Huston)  Jlacbride, 
both  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  removed  in  1854  to  Iowa,  where 
the  sou  attended  the  common  schools;  he  subse- 
quently entered  Monmouth 
College,  lUinijis,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1869.  Be- 
coming professor  of  modern 
languages  in  Lenox  College, 
Iowa,  in  1871,  he  remained 
there  until  1878,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  as  assistant  professor 
of  natural  science;  in  1884  he 
was  elected  professor  of  bot- 
any and  systematic  zoology, 
and  ia  1888  professor  of  bot- 
any, which  chair  he  has  since 
retained  (1901).  In  1891  he 
spent  some  time  in  Europe, 
taking  one  semester  in  Bonn, 
Germany.  Dr.  Macbride  has 
written  much  on  the  natural 
history  of  Iowa,  and  is  editor  of  the  '  'Natural  History 
Bulletin,"  to  which  he  has  contributed  numerous  pa- 
person  the  saprophytic  fungi  of  eastern  Iowa,  and  on 
the  myxomycetes — the  fungus-like  organisms  known 
as  slime-molds.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Geologists,  and  the  author  of  a  text-book  on 
botany  fOr  the  use  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  of  a 
monograph  on  "North  American  Slime-Moulds" 
(1899),  which  has  been  received  as  authoritative  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  of  various  scientific 
papers  published  in  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly," 
"Science,"  and  other  similar  publications.  The 
study  of  fungi  is  Dr.  Macbride's  specialty.  He  was 
married  Dec.  31,  1874,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Jacob 
G.,  Diffenderfer,  of  Hopkinton,  la.  'fhey  have  two 
children. 

BUK.CHARI),  Samuel  Dickinson,  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Steuben,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  18l2. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Oneida  counti',  having 
purchased  his  land  from  the  heirs  of  the  famous 
Baron  Steuben,  of  revolutionary  fame.  The  son 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  academies,  after  which  be  began  teaching,  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  entered  Centre  College,  Danville,  supporting 
himself  bj'  teaching.  In  1833,  when  the  cholera 
scourge  devastated  Kentucky,  Samuel  D.  Burchard 
was  the  only  student  who  remained;  and  through- 
out the  plague  he  nursed  the  sick  and  tended  the 
dying,  becoming  known  as  the  student  nurse  of 
Danville.  He  had  alreadj^  been  preaching  upon  re- 
ligion, temperance  and  human  rights,  and  immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  in  1836,  became  a  lecturer, 
and  despite  the  unpopularity,  in  Kentucky,  of  the 
subject  of  abolition,  addressed  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  In  1838  he  received  "from  the  Transyl- 
vania Presbytery  his  license  to  preach,  and  though 
tendered  calls  from  various  directions,  eventually 
drifted  to  New  York,  accepting,  in  1839,  the  pas- 
torate of  the  old  Houston  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  city.  The  organization  prospered  under  his 
administration,  and  in  1846  more  commodious  quar- 
ters becoming  necessary,  a  new  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  Thirteenth  street.  In  1855  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  a  subscription  was  imme- 
diately started  to  rebuild  it,  and  after  a  trip  to 
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Europe,  Dr.  Burchard  returned  in  time  to  dedicate 
the  new  structure,  continuing  in  charge  until  1879. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Ingham  Uni- 
versity, making  semi-annual  visits  during  the  eight 
years  he  filled  that  position,  and  later  he  occupied  the 
presidency  of  Rutgers  Female  Academy.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  American  Church 
in  Paris.  In  1884  lie  coined  au  expression  which 
traveled  back  and  forth  over  the  country  until  it 
was  a  familiar  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  every  citizen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  presidential  campaign,  the 
Republican  managers  assembled  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters, which  5Ir.  Blaine,  the  candidate,  was  to  attend. 
Dr.  Burchavtl,  being  selected  to  address  Mr.  Blaine 
on  behalf  of  the  clergymen,  delivered  an  im- 
promptu speech,  which,  though  in  the  main  tactful, 
ended  with  the  words:  "We  are  Republicans,  and 
do  not  propose  to  leave  our  party  and  identity  our- 
selves with  those  whose  antecedents  have  been 
rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion."  This  termed  the 
Republicans  as  enemies  of  all  Catholics;  but  Blaine 
apparently  failed  to  see  it,  and  his  smiling  acquies- 
cence gave  the  matter  official  weight.  The  Repub- 
licaus  had  been  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  Roman  Catholic  vote,  but  the  Democrats 
quickl3^  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  flooded 
the  country  with  posters  headed  "R — R — R,"  giv- 
ing the  impression  of  Republican  .sanction.  Liquor 
dealers  labeled  their  bottles  "Rum,  Romanism  and 
Rebellion,"  and  the  expression  was 
the  tocsii;  of  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign.  The  vote  proved 
so  evenly  balanced  that  the  result 
finally  rested  on  the  returns  froui 
New  York  state,  which  gave  the 
Democrats  a  plurality  of  1,047 
votes;  and  the  effect  of  Dr.  Bur- 
chard's  fatal  sentence  was  mod- 
erately estimated  as  a  loss  of  several 
thousands.  His  life  was  made  un- 
pleasant for  some  time  thereafter, 
but  he  bore  the  insults  with  forti- 
tude and  magnanimity,  believing 
his  words  to  be  the  working  of 
/-)  Providence;  for  though  he  was  a 

(/juA^a^n/u^.  lifelong  enemy  of  rum,  and  a  sup- 
porter  of  the  Union  during  the  civil 
war,  he  had  never  been  heard  before  to  openly  express 
antipathy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Dr.  Bur- 
chard received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  his  alma 
mater,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Madison  University. 
He  was  an  author  of  some  note,  having  published 
two  volumes  and  written  a  number  of  valuable  arti- 
cles for  periodical  literature.  He  died  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1891,  survived  by  three  sons,  Dr. 
Thomas  H. ,  Robert  B.,  and  Louis  Burchard. 

McAllister,  Matthew  Hall,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  26,  1800,  only  son 
of  Matthew  McAllister  and  Hannah  Gibbons,  sister 
of  the  millionaire,  Thomas  Gibbous.  '  His  ancestors, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland,  were  of 
noble  descent,  being  of  the  Macdonald  family,  which 
is  cla.ssed  with  the  Plantagenets  as  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Great  Britain.  AUister  Macdonald,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Macallisters,  became  chief  of  a 
new  clan  known  as  "  Clan  Allister "  in  1268,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Allister  MacAllister, 
who  headed  a  powerful  clan  which  pro.spered  in 
in  Scotland  until  the  downfall  of  Prince  Charles  in 
1745,  Matthew H.McAllisterwaseducatedatPrince- 
ton,  subsequently  studied  law,  and  in  1830  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  beginning  practice  in  Savannah. 
His  father  had  been  U.  S.  district-attorney  under 
Gen.  Wasliington,  and  in  1827  the  son  was  appointed 
to  the  same  position.  He  was  one  of  the  political 
leaders  in  the  crisisof  1832,  and  was  actively  opposed 
to  nullification.     In  1845  he  was  defeated  for  the 


governorship  of  Georgia  by  a  small  majority,  being 
a  candidate  of  the  IJeraocratic  party.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1835,  served  for  five 
years  in  the  state  senate,  and  through  his  efforts  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  was  successfully 
established.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  when  Lewis  Cass  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  in  1848,  and  during  the  several 
terms  of  his  service  as  mayor  of  Savannah  he  was  a 
recognized  friend  and  protector  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation. In  1850  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
San  Francisco  and  five  years  afterwards  was  given 
the  appointment  of  first  U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  that 
state.  Land  titles  at  that  time  were  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion,  and  he  rendered  valuable  service 
by  the  wLsdom  of  his  decisions  upou  tliis  subject. 
He  was  also  prominent  for  his  prompt  measures  in 
putting  down  the  vigilance  committee  bj'  appealing 
to  naval  authority.  Owing  to  declining  health  he 
resigned  his  office  in  1862.  He  was  an  author  of 
some  repute,  having  wrillen  a  "  Eulog3'  ou  Presi- 
dent Jackson,"  some  miscellaneous  papers,  and  a 
volume  of  "Legal  Opinions,"  published  by  his  sou. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Columbia  in  1860.  In  1822  he  was  married  to 
Louisa  Charlotte  Cutler,  the  belle  and  beauty  of 
New  York  city,  from  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  whose 
maternal  ancestors  were  descendants  of  the  Corday 
family  of  France.  He  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Dec.  19,  1865.  His  son,  Julian  (who  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  28,  1823,  and  died  on  Govern- 
or's island,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1887),  was  a  soldier  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  serving  through  both  the  Mexican  and 
civil  wars,  in  the  former  as  an  artilleryman  and  in  the 
latter  as  chief  of  ordnance  in  the  Pacific  depart- 
ment. In  1866  he  was  made  a  major  and  placed  on 
the  board  for  determining  the  armament  of  the 
Pacific  coast  fortifications;  On  June  23,  1874,  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1886  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  New  York  arsenal  on  Governor's 
island,  where  he  served  as  president  of  the  board 
for  testing  rifled  cannop. 

PEWICK,  Charles  Clifton,  P.  E.  bishop,  and 
117th  in  the  succession  of  American  bishops,  was 
born  in  Charlotte  county,  Va. ,  Dec.  9,  1843,  son  of 
Edwin  Anderson  and  Marj'  JIaurice  (Haniuer) 
Peuick.  His  father  served  in  the  civil  war  as  a 
member  of  the  38th  regiment  Virginia  volunteers, 
of  Gen.  Pickett's  division,  and  was  killed  at  tlie 
battle  of  Sharpsburg,  jMd.  The  son  was  educated 
at  a  military  school  in  Danville,  and  was  a  student 
of  Hampden-Siduey  College,  Prince  Edward  county, 
Va.,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  army,  serving  for  four  j'ears  in  the 
same  regiment  with  his  father  and  was  quarter- 
master-sergeant at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lee.  Resuming  his  studies,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  ministry,  he  was  graduated  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia  in  1869.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  June  26tli  of  that  year  bj'  Bishop  Johns,  who 
advanced  him  to  the  priesthood,  June  24,  1870. 
After  laboring  at  Goodson,  Va.,  and  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  he  organized  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  Baltimore,  IVld.,  and  there  re- 
mained until  elected  to  the  missionary  episcopate. 
He  was  consecrated  third  missionary  bishop  of 
Cape  Palmas  and  parts  adjacent  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1877.  He  went 
to  Africa  in  November,  1877,  and  in  the  year 
following  founded  the  Cape  Moimtain  and  Episcopal 
Mission  in  Liberia,  After  six  years'  service  he  was 
overcome  by  fever  and  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
house  of  bishops  in  1883;  it  was  accepted  in  October  of 
that  year  and  he  returned  to  pastoral  work,  becoming 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  remained  for  nine  years.    He  then  became  tlje  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  commission  tor  colored  people  in 
the  board  of  missions,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1896  to  accept  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Richmond,  Va. ,  on  Nov.  15,  1896,  remaining  un- 
til Sept.  15,  1899,  when  he  took  charge  of  Christ 
Church,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  he  still  remains 
(1901).  Bishop  Penick  is  the  author  of  "More 
Than  a  Prophet ";  "  Hopes,  Perils  and  Struggles  of 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  of  America  ";  "  Won- 
ders of  Christmas";  "Everlsisting  Life";  "Memo- 
ries, Hopes  and  Duties  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers  " ; 
"Science  of  Missions";  "Eternal  Life,"  and  "A 
Vision."  In  1877  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Kenyon  College.  He  was  married,  in  April, 
1881,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Hoge,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  has  had  two  daughters — Clara  Emily 
(who  died  at  five  months  of  age)  and  Mary  Clifton. 

ADAMS,  Henry,  historian,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1838,  son  of  Charles  Francis 
and  Abigail  B.  (Brooks)  Adams.  His  father  was 
the  eminent  statesman,  third  son  of  Pres.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  of  Boston.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1858.  In  1:861  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  London,  and  acted  as  his  private  secretary  during 
the  time  he  was  U.  S.  representative  in  London. 
On  his  return,  in  1870,  he  became  instructor  in  history 
at  Harvard  University,  which  position  he  held  for 
seven  years,  and  then  returned  to  London  to  reside 
for  the  second  time.  From  1873  to  1876  he  was  editor 
of  the  ' '  North  American  Review, "  with  Hon.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  His  publications,  which  show  marked 
historical  ability,  are:  "Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Law"  (1876);  "  Historical  Essays";  "  Life  of  Albert 
Gallatin"  (1379);  "  Life  of  John  Randolph"  (1882); 
"History  of  the  United  States,"  in  nine  volumes 
(1889);  "The First  and  Second  Administrations  of 
Thomas  Jefferson"  (1889-90).  He  edited  "Docu- 
ments Relating  to  New  England  Federalism,  1800- 
15 "(1877),  and  "Writings  of  Albert  Gallatin"  (3 
vols. ,  1879).     He  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

MACDONAIjD,  Charles,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  at  Ganauoque,  Out.,  Canada,  Jan.  26,  1837, 
son  of  William  Stone  and  Isabella  (Hall)  Macdonald, 
of  Scotch  descent.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  preparatory  school  of  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  and  after  some'  employment  on  the 
surveys  for  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  he  entered  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  New  York, 
and  was  graduated  C.E.  in  1857.  He  engaged  in 
railroad  work  for  some  years,  but  in  1868  turned  his 
attention  to  bridge  construction.  He  is  now  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Union  Bridge  Co.,  which  was 
organized  March  1,  1884,  and  which  has  designed 
and  constructed  many  of  the  largest  railroad  bridges 
in  the  country.  In  1886  this  company  secured  the 
construction  of  the  Hawkesbury  bridge,  in  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  in  competition  with  the  leading 
bridge  engineers  of  the  world,  and  during  its  erec- 
tion Mr.  Macdonald  spent  some  time  in  Australia. 
In  1896  this  company's  plan  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  river  at  New  York  was  adopted,  and  ar- 
rangements are  now  being  perfected  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  work.  Mr.  Macdonald  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
Sept.  15,  1869,  and  was  vice-president  in  1873  and 
1874.  He  is  a  member  and  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  a  trustee  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  of  Stevens  In- 
stitute; of  the  East  river  bridge;  manager  of  St. 
Andrew's  Society;  a  member  of  the  Century,  Uni- 
versity and  Union  clubs  of  New  York  city,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Engineers'  Club.     He  has  published  a 


treatise  on  the  isometrical  truss,  and  contributed  a 
number  of  papers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  1894  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Queen's  University.  He 
was  married,  Aug.  5,  1861,  to  Sarah  Louise,  daugh- 
ter of  William  'rell  Willard.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard.  They  have 
three  children. 

SCHNEIDER,  Charles  Conrad,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  in  Apolda,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, April  34,  1843,  son  of  Julius  and  Emilie(Ben- 
gel)Schneider.  He  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  close  of  his  school  days 
was  placed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  where 
he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
iron  working.  He  then  began  the  study  of  engineer- 
ing; was  graduated  at  the  Royal  School  of  Tech- 
nology, at  Cliemnitz,  Germany,  in  1864,  and  was  en- 
gaged for  some  years  inactive  professional  practice 
as  a  mechanical  engineer.  In  1867  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  three  years  was  employed 
as  draughtsman  in  the  Rogers  locomotive  works  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.  In  1871  he  accepted  the  position 
of  assistant  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Bridge  and 
Construction  Co.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  in  July,  1873, 
took  charge  of  the  engineer's  office  of  the  Erie  rail- 
way in  New  York  city.  For  ^ome  months,  about  the 
close  of  1876  and  the  early  part  of  1877,  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  board  of  engi- 
neers appointed  by  the  Long 
Island  Bridge  Co.  in  consider- 
ing designs  for  a  proposed 
bridge  across  the  East  river  at 
Blackwell's  island,  to  connect 
Long  Island  with  New  York 
city.  From  May,  1877,  to  July, 
1878,  he  was  employed  as  de- 
signer by  the  Delaware  Bridge 
Co.,  of  New  York.  On  Aug. 
1st  he  established  himself  in- 
dependently as  a  civil  engineer 
in  New  York,  making  a  spec- 
ialty of  designing  and  superin- 
tending bridges  and  structural 
work  for  buildings.  During 
this  period  he  became  the  con- 
structor of  some  important  and 
famous  bridges,  such  as  the 
Eraser  river  bridge  on  theCana- 
diau  Pacific  railway;  the  Niagara  river  cantilever 
bridge;  the  Mareut  gulch  viaduct  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  and  the  Stony  creek  viaduct  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  which  was  at  the  time  the 
highest  viaduct  built  in  North  America.  In  1886  he 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  competitive 
design  for  the  Washington  bridge  across  the  Harlem 
river  in  New  York.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
Rowland  prize  from  the  American  Societyof  CivilEn- 
gineersf  or  his  paper  on  the  construction  of  theNiagara 
river  cantilever  bridge.  In  May,  1886,  Mr.  Schneider 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  A.  &  P.  Roberts 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  owner's  of  the  Pencoyd 
iron  works,  to  establish  a  bridge  and  construc- 
tion department  in  connection  with  their  works, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer.  The 
bridge  and  construction  department  of  the  Pencoyd 
iron  works,  which  was  started  at  that  time  in  a 
very  modest  way,  has  under  his  direction  developed 
into  the  largest  establishment  in  this  country  for  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  structural  steel  and  iron 
work,  and  has  gained  an  international  reputation. 
Many  important  structures  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Pencoyd  iron  works  under  his  supervision, 
such  as  the  bridge  across  the  Delaware  river  at 
Philadelphia,  the  steel  arch  bridge  across  the  Niag- 
ara river  at  Niagara  falls  and  numerous  other  bridges 
and  steel  structures  for  the  United  States  as  well  as 
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for  Mexico,  Japan,  Egypt  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  held  his  position  with  the  Pencoyd  iron 
works  until  the  same  was  consolidated  with  a  number 
of  other  works  and  formed  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  of  which  he  became  vice-president  iu  charge 
of  engineering,  on  May  21,  1900.  He  is  a  member 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of 
the  Grcrmau  Society  of  Engineers,  of  Berlin.  Mr. 
Schneider  was  married,  Jan.  8,  1880,  to  Katharine 
Clyde,daughtcrof  John  J.  and  Ruth  H.  (Luther) Win- 
ters. Her  father  was  a  resident  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
and  a  well-known  merchant  of  New  York  city. 

CONGER,  Frank,  engineer  and  manufacturer, 
was  born  at  Groton,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 
1849,  son  of  Corydou  W.  and 
Mary  Jano  (Brown)  Conger. 
His  maternal  great-graud- 
father,  Ebenezer  Brown,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  one  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington's bodyguard  at  Valley 
Forge;  as  he  spelled  his  name 
Broun,  and  sometimes  talked 
of  going  home  to  the  Nether- 
lands, he  was  doubtless  born 
in  Holland.  Another  ances- 
tor, Richard  Townley,  was 
also  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
aud  was  afterward  appointed 
state  surveyor,  later  became 
a  judge,  and  was  for  several 
terms  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. His  father  was  a  gen- 
eral produce  and  commission 
merchant  at  Groton ;  in  1863, 
failing  in  business  through  tlie  mismanagement  of 
others,  he  sold  everything  he  possessed  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  and  began  life  again  as  a  teamster.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  after  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  helped 
his  father  (who  built  up  a  very  good  transfer  business) 
until  1868,  when  he  was  employed  as  clerk  by 
Reynolds  &  Clark,  dry-goods  merchants  at  Groton. 
In  1870  he  bought  the  dry  goods  store  of  L.  Thomas 
&Co.,  assuming  an  indebtedness  of  about  $8,000. 
His  entire  capital  amounted  to  $450,  of  which  he 
paid  $390  for  one  month's  full  page  advertisement 
iu  the  Groton  "  Journal,"  a  move  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  his  business  increased  rapidly 
and  he  was  soon  out  of  debt.  A  few  years  later  he 
founded  the  C.  W.  Conger  &  Co.  Mercantile  Co.,  of 
Groton,  and  opened  a  number  of  branch  stores  in 
Tompkins  and  Cayuga  counties.  In  1885  he  organ- 
ized tlie  Groton  Bridge  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
built  a  large  plant  for  the  construction  of  high-grade 
highway  bridges,  engaging  some  of  the  best  bridge 
engineers  iu  the  country  to  carry  on  the  work.  In 
1900,  when  llie  company  went  into  the  bridge  trust 
known  as  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  it  was  sending 
out  $2,000,000  worth  of  work  annually.  Mr.  Conger 
planned  and  organized  the  American  Bridge  Co., 
becoming  vics-president  and  general  manager  of  its 
highway  construction  department.  He  is  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Groton;  president  of  the 
Universal  Safety-Tread  Co.,  of  New  Jersey;  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Visible  Typewriter  Co.,  of 
Delaware;  vice-president  of  the  Groton  Carriage 
Works;  director  of  the  Conger  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  the  Conger  Produce  Co.T  of  Groton.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Engineers'  and  Lawyers'  clubs  of 
New  York  city,  and"  the  Duquesne  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  high  degree 
Mason.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  his  present  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Jennie  E., 
daughter  of  Daniel  Conant,  of  Groton.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Oressa. 


JARVIS,  Charles  Staples,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Deposit,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 
1856,  son  of  Henry  and  Rachel  (Peters)  Jarvis,  and 
is  a  descendant  iu  the  seventh  generation  of  William 
Jarvis,  who  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Hunt- 
ington, Long  Island  William's  son,  Capt.  Samuel 
Jarvis,  was  married  to  Naomi  Brush,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons.  Bishop  Abraham  and  Stephen  .Jarvis;  the 
latter  was  married  to  Rachel  Starr,  aud  their  son, 
Samuel,  who  was  married  to  Abigail  Sanford,  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  At 
the  age  of  two  years  the  parents  of  young  Jarvis 
removed  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  received 
his  early  education.  Entering  the  Sheffield  Scientitic 
School  of  Yale  University,   he  was  graduated  iu 

1877,  having  taken  the  course  in  civil  engineering. 
In  April,  18^8,  he  was  offered  a  position  as  engineer 
with  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  of  East  Berlin, 
Conn.,  the  company  at  tliat  time  being  known  as  the 
Corrugated  Metal  Co.  They  had  theuabciut  twenty 
employees,  aud  did  a  business  of  about  $20,000  a 
year.  For  two  or  three  years  he  made  all  tlie  draw- 
ings, estimates  aud  a  part  of  tlie  contracts,  and 
also  kept  the  books.  The  history  of  the  Berlin  Iron 
Bridge  Co.  is  really  the  history"  of  tlie  life  of  Jlr. 
Jarvis,  as  he  has  given  his  entire  time  aud  attention 
to  its  development,  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
successful  corporations  in  Connecticut.  The  com- 
pany began  the  manufacture  of  iron  bridges  with 
the  incoming  of  Jlr.  Jarvis  as  engineer,  and  soon 
took  the  lead,  especially  in  the  New  England  states, 
iu  furnishing  the  best  bridges  designed  forthe  heavy 
traffic  rt-quired  in  that  section.  Later  tliej'  extended 
their  business  into  other  parts  of  the  country  and  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  ilr.  Jarvis  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  demand  for  something  belter  than  the 
ordinary  woodeu  frame  for  manufacturing  build- 
ings, and  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co.  became  the 
pioneer  in  the  introducliou  of  structural  iron  aud 
steel  in  the  construction  of  manufacturing  buildings, 
their  work  in  this  line  appearing  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  and  in  almost  every 
foreign  nation.  In  1886,  at  the 
death  of  S.  C.  Wilcox,  Mr. 
Jarvis  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  company  as  president, 
and  under  his  leaderehip  the 
business  has  been  marvelously 
developed,  so  that  now  (1901) 
over  five  hundred  men  are  em- 
ploj'ed  at  East  Berlin  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  erecting 
steel  bridges  andbuildings,aud 
the  business  of  ^20,000  per  an- 
num which  was  done  when  he 
first  went   to  East  Berlin   in 

1878,  has  srrown  one  liundred 
fold.  In  May,  1900,  the  Beriiu 
Irou  Bridge  Co.,  together  with 
twenty-six  other  leading  com- 
panies in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness, were  combined  into  one 
corporation,  known  as  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Jarvis  is  vice-president,  and  has  charge  of 
the  operating  department,  comprisiug  twenty-seven 
manufacturing  plants,  and  an  array  of  men  in  the 
field  erecting  these  bridges,  buildings  and  all  classes 
of  metallic  structures  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
was  married.  May  27,  1880,  to  Jlary  Morgan,  daugh- 
ter of  Chauncey  and  Jane  (Morgaii)  Bean,  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  a  direct  descendant  of  Miles  Morgan, 
of  jNIassachusetts,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter, 
Grace  Morgan  Jarvis. 

ERRETT,  Isaac,  clergyman  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York,  Jan.  2,  1820.  He  was  a 
brother    of    Russell    Errett    (1817-91),    journalist 
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and  representative  to  congress  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(1877-83).  His  parents  were  among  the  first  of  the 
sect  of  Campbellites  or  disciples  of  Christ.  Isaac's 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  he  was 
largely  self-educated,  being  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  In  1840  he  com- 
menced to  preach,  and  soon  acquired  celebrity  by 
his  oratorical  powers.  He  was  early  asstxiiated  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  in  the 
editonal  conduct  of  the  "Millenial  Harbinger," 
and  in  1866  founded  "The  Christian  Standard," 
which  he  published  for  a  few  years  at  Cleveland,  O., 
but  which  was  in  1869  removed  to  Cincinnati.  He 
filled  pastorates  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, and  iu  1851  was  appointed  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Christian  Jlissionary  Society,  re- 
signing that  position  in  1854,  to  take  a  similar  po- 
sition iu  the  American  Christian  Missionary  Society, 
of  which  he  was  elected  president  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  Campbell  in  1866.  He  was  president  of 
Alliance  College,  Alliance,  O.,  1868-69,  and  in  the 
latter  year  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Foreign  Jlissiouary  Society,  his  office  being  termi- 
nated with  his  life.  He  published:  "A  Brief  View 
of  Christian  Missions.  Ancient  and  Modern"  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1857);  "  First  Principles;  or.  The  Elements 
of  the  Gospel"  (Cincinnati,  1867);  " The  True  Basis 
of  Christian  Union,"  "Walks  About  .Jerusalem:  A 
Search  After  the  Landmarks  of  Primitive  Christian- 
ity" (Cincinnati,  1871;  5th  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1884); 
"Talks  to  Bereans:  A  Series  of  Twenty-three  Ser- 
mons, Designed  as  a  Help  for  Christians  "  (Cincin- 
nati, 1872:  4th  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1884);  "Letters  to  a 
Young  Christian"  (1877;  2d  ed.,  1881);  "Review 
of  Dr.  T.  O.  Suinmer's  Tract,  Entitled  '  Why  I  am 
not  a  Campbellite' "  (1877);  "Evenings  with  the 
Bible:  Old  Testament  Studies  "  (Cincinnati,  1884-87, 
2  vols.);  "Life  and  Writings  of  George  Edward 
Flower"  (1885);  "Our  Position:  A  Brief  Statement 
of  the  Plea  Urged  by  the  People  Known  as  Disciples 
of  Christ  "  (1885).  He  also  published  a  "Debate  on 
Spiritualism"  (with  Rev.  Joel  Tiffany,  1855),  and 
many  pamphlets.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Butler  University  in  1886.  He  died  at  Terrace 
Park,  near  Cincinnati,  Dec.  19,  1888. 

BURKE,  Thoipas,  lawjer,  was  born  in  Clin- 
ton county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1849,  son  of  James  and 
Delia  B.  (Ryan)  Burke. 
He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  coun- 
ty until,  in  1863,  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to 
Iowa,  where  the  following 
four  years  he  was  eni- 
ploj'ed  by  railway  con- 
tractors and  in  a  store.  In 
1868  he  went  to  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  and  worked  upon  a 
farm  to  earn  money  for 
schooling.  Entering  Ypsi- 
lanti Seminary  in  1869,  he 
defrayed  his  expenses  by 
teaching  school,  and  was 
graduated  in  1870.  He 
then  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  but  not 
having  sufficient  means  for 
expenses  was  obliged  to  re- 
sume teaching.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Marshall, 
Mich.,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  1873  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  removed  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  1875,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  partnership  with  Hon.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Gilvra.  He  was  elected  probate  judge  of  King 
county  in  1876,  and  re-elected  in  1878.  In  1880  and 
1883  judge  Burke  was  the  nominee  for  congress  on 
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the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated.  He  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  Washington  territory  by 
Pres.  Cleveland  iu  1888,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1889.  Judge  Burke  has  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  Seattle  by  taking  a  prominent  part  iu  many  of  its 
most  important  enterprises.  He  was  married,  Oct. 
6,  1879,  to  Caroline  E.,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  J. 
McGilvra,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

SNYDER,  Edmund  Bowman,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  April  18,  1831,  son  of 
Charles  and  Parmelia  (Mack) 
Snyder,  of  German  and  Scotch 
descent.  His  grandfather,  John 
Snyder,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  during  the 
revolution,  Snyder  county.  Pa., 
being  named  after  him;  and  Gov. 
Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
his  uncle.  He  was  educated  iu 
the  public  schools  and  Dickinson 
Academy,  being  graduated  at 
the  latter  in  1854.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege in  1853,  and  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  He  has  filled  the 
following  pastorates:  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  1855-56;  Belleioote, 
Pa.  ,1857-58;  Hoi  Udaysburg,  Pa., 
1859-60;  High  Street  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1861-63;  Christ 
Church,  1866-68;  Trinity  Church,  Chicago,  1869; 
Grace  Church,  Richmond,  Ind.,  1871-73;  Trinity 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1873-75;  North  Ave- 
nue Church,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1876-78;  Spring  Gar- 
den Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1879-81; 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1883-84,  and  Ok- 
humpka,  Fla.,  1885-87.  While  serving  in  the  latter 
pastorate  his  health  became  impaired,  and  in  1890 
he  withdrew  from  the  ministry,  later  taking  up 
work  again  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  con- 
tinued as  pastor  until  1895.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  De  Pauw  University, 
iu  1873.  During  the  civil  war  he  acted  as  super- 
intendent of  chaplains  in  the  army,  being  a  member 
of  the  Christian  commission  until  it  was  disbanded 
in  1865.  Dr.  Snyder  was,  according  to  a  contem- 
porary, a  splendid  example  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man; a  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
a  conscientious  preacher  and  an  untiring  worker. 
He  was  married,  Aug.  36,  1856,  at  WilTiamsport, 
Pa.,  to  Mary  McCoy,  and  had  tliree  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Dr.  Snyder  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
June  38,  1895. 

EAMES,  Charles,  diplomat,  was  born  at  New 
Braintree,  Worcester  co  ,  Jlass.,  March  30,  1813. 
After  being  prepared  at  Leicester  Academy,  he  en- 
tered Harvard,  where  he  was  eraduated  iu  1831. 
Subsequently  he  studied  at  the  Canibridge  Law 
School,  and  with  John  Duer  in  New  York  city,  but 
was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  practicing  his  pro- 
fession. In  1845  he  took  a  position  in  the'uavy  de- 
partment, and  a  few  months  later  became  associate 
editor  of  the  Washington  "  Union."  He  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Pres.  Polk,  commissioner  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treatv,  and  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  1850.  After  editing  the 
Nashville  "  Union  "  fo'r  six  months,  he  again  edited 
the  Washington  "Union,"  until  sent  as  minister  to 
"Venezuela  by  Pres.  Pierce;  he  resigned  this  office 
and  returned  to  Washington  in  1858,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law  until  his  death.  Duringthe  last  five  yeai-s  of 
his  life  he  won  distinction  as  an  admiralty  lawyer, 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  international  law.  He 
was  a  fine  linguist  and  a  brilliant  conversationist. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1867 
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CALDWELIi,  Henry  Clay,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Marshall  co.,  "W.  Va.,  Sept.  4,  1832.  son  of  Van 
and  Susan  (  )  Caldwell.     His  father  was  of 

Scotch  descent,  while  his  maternal  grandfather  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  a  Methodist  minister  and  a  sol- 
dier of  the  war  of  1812.  Henry  C.  Caldwell  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Iowa  in  1836.  Here  he 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  after  read- 
ing law  in  the  office  of  Wright  &  Enapp,  at  Keo- 
sauqua.  Van  Buren  co.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  shortly  there- 
after becoming  a  junior  member  of  that  firm.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  in  1858  became  a  member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature, where  for  two  sessions  he  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  in  the  lower  body.  Com- 
missioned major  of  the  3d  Iowa  cavalry  in  1861, 
he  soon  became  its  colonel,  and  served  in  the 
West  until  .Tune,  1864,  when  Pves.  Lincoln  appointed 
him  U.  S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arkan- 
sas. When  the  U.  S.  courts  were  opened  in  that 
state,  the  docket  was  at  once  crowded  with  cases 
involving  all  the  difficult  and  intricate  questions 
growing  out  of  the  war.  His  court  was  the  first  to 
pass  upon  these,  and  his  rulings,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  Dur- 
ing his  quarter  of  a  century  upon  the  bench  his 
clear  insight,  his  quickness  at  grasping  the  salient 
points  of  a  case  and  disentangling  them  from  the 
web  of  misleading  argument 
y"  "^'I^^^K  ^^'^  ''^'^  verbiage,  and   his 

i  '    ^^^^1  consequent  success  in    dis- 

r*"  a    "vi^  patching  business,  have  won 

&S5Sr"^^1«L  t^k  him  an  enviable  reputiition. 

The  force  and  clearness  of 
his  opinions  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  bench 
and  bar  of  the  countiy,  and 
some  of  them  have  made  him 
the  leading  authority  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
On  March  4,  1890,  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  tlie  8th 
circuit, which  is  thelavgest  in 
the  country,  comprising  ten 
states.  As  a  member  of  the 
Arkansas  Bar  Association  and  otherwise,  he  has  taken 
active  part  in  the  amendment  of  the  state  laws.  His  ad- 
dress on  the '  'Insecurity  of  Titles  to  Real  Property "  led 
to  important  legislation,  and  that  on  tlie  "Anaconda 
Mortgage, "  a  system  then  prevailing  in  Arkansa.s, 
caused  an  amendment  of  the  law,  and  opened  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  co-operative  stores  by 
the  "  Wheel  "  organizations  of  that  state.  He  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  securing  the  independent  rights 
of  married  women,  in  establishing  the  present  system 
of  state  laws  regulatingthe  liquor  traffic  of  Arkansas, 
and  in  substituting  code  pleading  for  the  old  and 
cumbrous  methods  of  common  laws. 

HALTON  (or  HALTEN),  Samuel,  physician 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  9, 
1738.  He  attained  eminence  as  a  physician  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  acquired  a  very  extensive 
practice,  but  early  gave  attention  to  matters  of 
politics  and  the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  and 
an  ardent  and  patriotic  spirit  drew  him  from  his 
profession  into  tlie  vortex  of  public  life.  A  few 
years  before  the  revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the 
general  a.ssembly,  and  was  there  notable  for  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  to  a  convention  which 
met  at  Essex  to  discuss  the  measures  that  could 
righteously  be  taken  to  maintain  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  associated 
■with  such  men  as  Timothy  Pickering,  Jr. ;  Elbridge 
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Gerry,  A.  Orne,  Joseph  Gerrish,  Jr.,  Tristram 
Dalton  and  Jeremiah  Lee.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
several  provincial  congresses  of  Massachusetts,  1774- 
75,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety. 
Later  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  chosen  by 
the  first  congress  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
state  of  the  province,  and  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  supreme  executive  council  (July,  1776),  by 
the  house  of  representatives  when  the  authority  of 
Gen.  Gage  and  the  mandamus  councillors  was  re- 
pudiated. He  thus  participated  in  those  great  ser- 
vices which  the  civil  body  of  patriots  as  well  as  the 
military  rendered  to  their  country  in  its  extreme 
need,  and  made  great  personal  efEoits  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  of  the  country.  Dr.  Halton  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental  congress  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1778,  and  in  1782  was  re  elected. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  board  for  several 
years,  and  later  was  appointed  a  probate  judge,  and 
also  a  judge  of  common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Es- 
sex. He  was  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  Judge  Halton  died  at  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1816. 

McMASTER,  Guy  Humphrey,  jurist  and 
author,  was  born  at  Clyde,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
31,  1829.  He  was  graduated,  in  1847,  at  Hamilton 
College,  where  he  was  known  as  the  most  brilliant 
student  ever  entered  there.  In  the  following  year 
he  wrote  the  war  lyric,  "  Carmen  Bellicosum,"  bet- 
ter known  as  "  The  Old  Continentals,"  which  was 
published  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  and 
attained  immediate  popularity.  His  articles  in  the 
"Whig  Review"  and  "Putnam's  Monthly"  ap- 
peared during  his  early  youth,  and  when  he  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age  he  published  a  "  History  of 
Steuben  County."  Afterward  virtually  abandoning 
literature  for  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Steuben  county 
until  he  was  elected  county  judge  and  surrogate  in 
1863.  He  held  both  offices  until  their  separation  va. 
1883,  when  he  wns  made  surrogate.  During  this 
period  he  contributed  to  the  press  at  infrequent  in- 
tervals, and  edited  the  "Steuben  Courier"  in  1855, 
again  in  1876,  and  in  1877,  while  abroad,  gave  to  its 
columns  a  series  of  articles  called  "  Other  Side  Let- 
ters," that  was  widely  read  and  copied.  He  was 
also  author  of  the  following  poems:  "A  Dream  of 
Thanksgiving  Eve"  (1864);  "The  Commanders," 
which  was  delivered  at  the  Newton  Sullivan  centen- 
nial celebration,  and  was  included  in  "  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's Indian  Expedition,"  and  "The  Professor's 
Guest  Chamber  "  (1880).  Judge  McMaster  died  at 
Bath,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1887. 

HALL,  Sarah  (Ewing),  author,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1761,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.D.,  a  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  She  acquired  Greek  and 
Latin  by  hearing  her  brothers  recite,  and  she  became 
a  proficient  student  of  astronomy,  in  which  her 
father  had  attained  some  eminence.  She  was  mar- 
ried, in  1782,  to  John  Hall,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
planter  in  Maryland,  and  spent  the  first  eight  years 
of  her  married  life  at  a  beautiful  farm  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Susquehanna  river.  In  1790  Mr.  Hall  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  land  office  and  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1801  the  family  removed  to  Lamberton, 
N.  J.,  where  they  lived  until  1805.  They  resided  in 
Maiyland  from  1805  until  1811,  and  in  1812  finally 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Hall  died  in  1826. 
These  constant  flittings  were  necessitated  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  family  fortunes,  and  it  may  be 
considered  wonderful  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  to  whom  she  gave  full 
care  and  instruction,  Mrs.  Hall  should  still  have 
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found  opportunity  to  read,  study  and  develop  her 
literary  talents.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  the  "  Portfolio,"  which  her  son,  John 
E.  Hall  edited.  She  was  an  eminently  pious  and 
high-minded  woman,  and  the  tone  of  her  articles 
and  essays  not  only  exhibited  the  clarity  of  the 
source  from  whence  they  flowed,  but,  says  Mrs. 
Sarah  Josepha  Hale:  "may  be  readily  distin- 
guished, as  well  by  their  vivacity  as  the  classic 
purity  of  their  diction."  Mrs.  Hall  was  best  known 
'  for  her  "  Conversations  on  the  Bible  "  (1818).  Hav- 
ing this  work  in  contemplation,  she  studied  Hebrew, 
although  over  fifty  j'eara  of  age,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 
A  second  volume  was  written  by  the  author,  and 
the  whole  was  published  in  1821  (5th  ed.,  1837). 
Her  memoir  was  published  by  her  son,  Harrison 
Hall,  in  1833.  She  was  the  mother  of  Judge  James 
Hall,  of  Illinois;  John  E.  Hall,  lawyer  and  writer  on 
jurisprudence,  and  Harrison  Hall,  journalist.  Mrs. 
Hall  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  8,  1830. 

McDILIi,  James  Wilson,  senator,  was  born  at 
Monroe,  Butler  co.,  O.,  JIarch  4,  1834,  son  of  John 
and  Fanny  (Wilson)  McDill.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  birth,  settled  in  South  Carolina 
before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  families  on 
both  sides  furnished  soldiei's  for  that  conflict.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  prepaiatory  education  at  the  Salem 
Academy,  Ohio,  and  entered  Miami  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  He  studied  law  at 
Columbus,  was  admitted  to  the  Akron,  O.,  bar  in 
1856,  and  removed  to  Iowa  in  the  same  year,  going 
first  to  Burlington  and  later  settling  at  Afton,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  chosen  judge  of  Union  county  in  1860.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  senate  committee  on 
the  district  of  Columbia,  and  a  clerk  in  the  oflice  of 
the  third  auditor  of  the  treasury  department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  resigned  in  1866,  and  returned  to 
Iowa,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the  3d  judicial 
district  and  in  1870  a  district  judge.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  to  the  43d  congress  as  a  Republican, 
and  in  1874  was  re-elected.  He  served  on  the  com- 
mittees on  Pacific  railroads  aud  public  lands,  and 
on  a  special  committee  to  inquire  into  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  representatives  with  reference  to  the 
electoral  count.  He  was  appointed,  in  1878,  on  the 
first  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  Iowa,  and 
served  until  1881,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  in  place  of  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  who  had 
resigned  to  become  secretary  of  the  interior  in  Pres. 
Garfield's  cabinet.  He  was  elected  to  the  seat  by 
the  succeeding  legislature,  and  served  throughout  the 
47th  congress,  in  which  he  earnestly  advocated  a 
national  railway  commission.  In  1884  he  was  again 
appointed  railroad  commissioner,  and  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Judge  Cooley  as  a  member  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission.  Pres.  Harrison  appointed 
Judge  McDill,  Jan.  5,  1892,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term,  and  reappointed  him  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1893.  He  was  married, 
Aug.  26,  1857,  to  Narcissa,  daughter  of  Samuel 
FuUinwider,  of  Des  Moines  county,  la.  They  had 
five  children.  Judge  McDill  died  at  his  home  at 
Creston,  la.,  Feb.  28,  1894. 

HAIiLAM,  Robert  Alexander,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept. 
80,  1807,  a  descendant  of  Nicholas  Hallam,  who, 
with  his  brother,  John,  and  his  mother,  Alice,  and 
her  second  husband,  John  Leveen,  emigrated  to 
New  London,  Conn.,  from  the  Barbadoes  in  1676. 
Nicholas  married  Sarah  Pygam,  of  New  London. 
Robert  Alexander  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1827,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  in  1832.     He  was  admitted  to  holy  orders, 


and  was  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Chur(^,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  1832-34,  and  succeeded  Isaac  W.  Hallam  as 
rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London,  Jan.  1, 
1835.  He  was  the  eighth  rector  of  this  church,  a,nd 
remained  there  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Cormec- 
ticut,  1846-72,  and  a  delegate  to  each  recurrent 
meeting  of  the  general  convention  from  1850  to  1868. 
Oxford  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  in  1853.  His  writings  aud  his  sermons  con- 
tained much  original  thought,  and  were  felicitous  in 
expression.  They  met  willi  universal  approval,  and 
his  "Lectures  on  the  Morning  Prayer"  (1850)  were 
especially  admired  and  commended  by  his  contem- 
poraries. He  also  published  "Sermons"  (1856); 
"Moses:  A  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  in  the 
Chapel,  of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London"  (1869; 
new  ed.,  1879);  "Sketches  of  Travel  in  Europe" 
(1869);  "  Sovereigns  of  Judah  "  (1877);  "  Annals  of 
St.  James',  New  London."  He  died  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1877. 

BEATES,  Henry,  physician,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1857,  son  of  Henry  and  Emily 
A.  (Baker)  Beates.  His  father  was  a  wholesale 
druggist,  aud  son  of  Rev.  William  Beates  (1776-1867), 
a  Lutheran  clergyman,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
senior  of  the  German  evangelical  miuisterium  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  noted  for  his  eloquence  and 
impassioned  power  as  a  preacher. 
Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  was  educated 
in  private  schools  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the 
Uuiverfity  of  Peuusylvauia  iu 
1879.  While  a  student  he  per- 
formed a  me".riorable  service  to 
medical  education  iu  Pennsyl- 
vania by  beginning  an  agitation 
in  favor  of  extension  of  the  profes- 
sional course  from  two  to  three 
years.  In  this  cause  he  secured 
the  cooperation  of  sixty-four  of 
his  fellow-students,  who  pledged 
themselves  to  enter  upon  a  pro- 
longed course  and  augmented 
curriculum.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature compelling  a  four  veal's' 
course  preparatory  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  he  was  appointed 
clinical  assistant  to  Profs.  William  Pepper,  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  William  Goodell,  and  John  Ashhurst,  four 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  their  time. 
He  held  this  position  for  five  years  and  then  re- 
signed, on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his  large  and 
constantly  increasing  practice.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners  by 
Gov.  Pattison  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  aud  was  reappointed 
by  Gov.  Hastings  in  January,  1897,  being  elected 
president  of  the  board  in  1899.  Gov.  Stone  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  position  in  1900,  and  he  is  still 
active  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Dr.  Beates  is  a 
member  aud  was  first  vice-president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Club,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  has 
always  taken  a  very  active  interest.  He  is  also  a 
fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians;  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society, 
and  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors;  a  member  and 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society, 
and  one  of  its  judiciary  council;  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Medical  Society;  of  the  Paediatric  and 
Pathological  societies  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Among  the  organi- 
zations of  a  local  and  non-professional  character  of 
which  he  is  a  member  may  be  mentioned  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Academy  of 
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Political  and  Social  Science,  and  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Beates  is  also  a  Mason. 
He  has  frequently  contributed  to  journals  and 
periodicals  on  subjects  connected  with  advanced 
medical  education  and  general  professional  subjects. 
On  Sept.  3,  1896,  he  was  married  to  Agnes  Trevette, 
daughter  of  Francis  Barringtou,  of  Philadelphia. 

GARY,  Samuel  Fenton,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  18,  1814,  son  of  William 
and  Rebecca  (Fenton)  Gary.  His  father,  who  emi- 
grated from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Northwestern 
territory  before  Ohio  became  a  state,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Gary,  of  the  Plymouth  colony; 
while  his  mother,  a  native  of  New  York  state,  was 
a  sister  of  Gov.  Reuben  E.  Feuton's  father.  AVhen 
Samuel  was  still  an  iufaut  the  family  removed  to  a 
farm  six  miles  out  of  Cincinnati,  now  Uliowu  as 
College  Hill.  Freeman  G.  Car^',  the  founder  of 
Farmers'  College,  was  an  elder  brother,  wliile  the 
poets,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  were  cousins  of 
Samuel.  The  latter  was  graduated  at  the  Miami 
University  in  1835,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School 
in  1837,  and  practiced  liis  profession  with  un- 
usual success  until  1843,  when,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
test of  friends,  he  abandoned  the  bar  in  favor  of 
philanthropic  work,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  cause  of  temperance.  Early  in  life  he  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  and  in  1848 
was  elected  to  the  head  of  that 
order  in  Nortli  America.  He 
edited  several  annuals,  wrote  a 
number  of  tracts  that  were 
widely  read,  and  for  twenty 
years  was  the  editor  of  temper- 
ancepapers  of  largecirculation. 
He  made  a  great  number  of 
addresses  in  the  temperance 
cause,  speaking  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  towns  and  villages 
throughout  twenty-six  states  of 
theUnion.and  addressing  large 
audiences  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Canada. 
His  speeches  were  the  happiest 
combination  of  logic  and  argu- 
ment with  sarcasm,  pathos  and 
apt  illustration.and  he  played  on  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  an  audience  with  remarkable  skill.  As  a 
political  speaker  he  first  acquired  a  reputation  in 
1840,  when  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Harrison 
campaign,  and  his  services  in  subsequent  presiden- 
tial campaigns  were  in  demand  for  many  years. 
In  1866  lie  was  nominated  as  an  independent  candi- 
date for  congress  by  the  workingmen  of  the  2d 
congressional  district  ot  Ohio,  and  although  the  dis- 
trict was  largely  Republican,  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  959  votes,  taking  his  seat  in  the  40th 
congress  (1867-69).  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  education  and  labor,  and  weights  and 
measures;  and  was  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to 
the  impeachment  of  Pros.  Johnson,  as  well  as  to 
other  acts  of  the  Republicans,  thus  securing  the 
contidence  and  support  of  the  Democratic  members, 
though  formerly  identified  with  Whig  and  Republi- 
can organizations.  A  powerful  speech  delivered  by 
him  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  labor,  gained  him  extensive  popularity 
among  the  working  classes  of  the  country.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  an  active  and  successful  recruit- 
ing oflBcer,  and  was  commissioned  general.  In  1875 
he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ohio,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  "Greenback  "party  endeavored  to 
elect  him  vice-president  with  Peter  Cooper  as  presi 
dent.     Mr.  Cary  was  married  in  Cincinnati,  in  1836. 


to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and  Martha 
Allen,  of  Cincinnati.  She  died  in  1847,  and  he  was 
married  the  second  time  at  Oxford,  O.,  to  Lida  S., 
daughter  of  L.  S.  "Stilwell.  His  death  occured  at 
College  Hill,  O.,  Sept.  29,  1900. 

DAVIS,  George  Royal,  soldier  and  member 
of  congress,  was  born  at  Palmer,  Hampden  co., 
Mass. ,  Jan.  3,  1840,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Cornelia 
(Buiiington)  Davis.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ware, 
Mass.,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  families  of 
the  state;  his  mother  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  her  family  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  ,  George  R.  Davis  was  graduated  at  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton,  JIass.,  in  1860;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  company  H,  8th  Massachusetts  infantry, 
and  before  many  months  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  that  capacity  he  served  witli  the  18th  army  corps 
in  North  Carolina.  In  August,  1S03,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  Alassacliusetts, 
where  he  organized  a  battery  of  light  artillery.  Soon 
after  this  heWas  transferred  to  tlie  3d  Rhode  Island 
volunteer  cavalry,  witli  the  rank  of  major,  and  com- 
manded that  regiment  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  regular  army  in  the  civil 
department,  being  attached  to  the  department  of  the 
Missouri  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  Indians  in  1868  and  1869.  He 
accompanied  Geu.  Sheridan  to  Chicago  in  1869,  and 
lemained  connected  with  the  army  until  Jlay  1, 
1871,  when  he  resigned.  He  remained  in  Chicago, 
engaged  in  insurance  and  manufacturing  business, 
and  there  became  colonel  of  the  l5t  regiment,  Illinois 
national  guard.  His  influence  as  a  Republican,  in 
political  circles,  led  to  his  election  to  congress  in 
1878,  from  the  2d  district  of  Illinois.  '  He  served  for 
three  terms,  and  was  influential  in  carrying  through 
several  bills  in  behalf  of  Chicago,  one  of  which  ap- 
propriated a  large  sum  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor.  He  was  treasurer  of  Cook  county  in  1886- 
90,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  national  commission  for  director-general  of 
the  AVorld's  Columbian  exposition.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  was  influential  in  having  Chicago  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  exposition.  He  showed  much 
eneigy,  zeal  and  executive  ability  in  makiug  the 
preparations,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
largely  due  to  him.  Col.  Davis  was  married  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  July  25,  1867,  to  Gertrude  Schu- 
lin,  who  bore  him  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

KENT,  William,  jurist,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  in  1803,  sou  ot  James  Kent,  the  distinguished 
jurist.  He  acquired  his  classical  education  at  Union 
College,  at  which  he  was  graduated  in  1820,  taking 
his  master's  degree  in  course.  He  was  for  many 
years  a.  successful  lawyer  in  Xew  York  city,  and  in 
1841  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Seward  a  judge  of  the 
circuit  court.  Retiring  from  the  bench  in  1846,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Royall  professorship  in  Har- 
vard Uuiversity,  but  resigned  it  the  next  year,  and 
returning  to  New  York  city,  was  thenceforward  oc- 
cupied in  the  adjustment  of  referee  cases.  Prof. 
Kent  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Hobart  in  1843,  and  from  Harvard  in  1847.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  in  1838,  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  David 
Graham  the  younger,  cooperated  in  organizing  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  of  New  York,  becom- 
ing one  of  its  original  lecturers.  He  died  at  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  Jan."4,  1861. 

JONES,  Seaborn,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1788.  He  entered 
Princeton  College,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  before 
he  was  graduated,  on  account  oif  his  father's  failure 
in  business.     He  then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  ia  his  twenty-first  year  by  special  act  of 
the  legislature.  He  was  made  solicitor-general  of 
the  state  in  1823;  was  a  representative  in  congress  in 
1833-35,  and  in  1845-47.  For  fifty  years  he  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  state. 
Among  his  most  treasured  possessions  was  a  cane 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  pre- 
sentetl'  to  him  by  his  friend,  Com.  Isaac  Hull.  He 
died  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1874. 

IjANE,  La  Fayette,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Vanderburg  county,  Ind.,  Nov.  13, 
1843,  son  of  Joseph  Lane,  who  was  a  major-general 
in  the  Jlexican  war,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Polk  territorial  governor  of  Oregon.  The  son  was 
educated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
removed  to  Oregon  with  his  father.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state  in  1864;  was  defeated 
in  1866  as  candidate  for  secretary  of  state;  was  a 
code  commissioner  for  the  state  in  1874,  and  in  1875 
was  elected  a  representative  to  the  44th  congress,  in 
the  place  of  G.  A.  La  Dow,  who  died  in  May  of 
that  year.  He  was  defeated  at  the  next  congressional 
election,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

JOYCE,  Charles  Herbert,  lawyer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  near  Andover,  Hampshire, 
England,  Jan.  80,  1830,  son  of  Charles  and  Martha 
E.  (Grist)  Joyce.  He  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  his  parents  in  1836.  They  settled  at 
Waitsfield,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  where  the  son  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  attended  the  district  school 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
the  Northfield  Academy,  completing  his  education 
there  and  at  Newbury  Seminary.  For  three  sessions 
he  was  a  page  in  the  Vermont  liouse  of  representa- 
tives; subsequently  he  studied  law;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1853,  and  began  to  practice  at  Northfield. 
He  was  state  librarian  in  1855,  and  county  attorney 
in  1856-57.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Fairbanks  major  of  the  3d  Vermont  infantry 
(three-years  men),  and  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1863.  He  fought  gallantly  with  his  regi- 
ment in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  run,  at  Lee's  mills, 
Williamsburg,  Golden's  farm,  Savage's  station, 
AVhite  Oak  swamp,  second  Bull  run,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, being  several  times  warmly  commended 
by  his  superior  officers.  A  severe  disability  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  commission  in  1863.  He 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Rutland,  and  won 
a  high  reputation  for  his  brilliant  arguments  in 
criminal  cases.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1869,  1870  and  1871,  and  was  speaker 
during  the  latter  term.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
a  representative  from  Vermont  to  tlie  44th  con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  to  the  45th,  46th  and 
47th  congresses.  During  his  eight  years  of  con- 
gressional service  Col.  Joyce  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  important  questions,  and  made 
many  speeches  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  and  in  ever}'  presidential  campaign 
since  1853  has  taken  the  platform  for  his  party,  not 
onlj-  in  his  native  state,  but  in  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Indiana  and  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  speakers  in  the  country,  and  has  fre- 
quent calls  made  upon  him  for  addresses  on  special 
occasions.  He  %vas  married,  Feb.  31, 1853,  to  Rouene 
Morris,  daughter  of  Gurdon  and  Laura  (Scott)  Ran- 
dall, of  Northfield.  They  have  one  son,  Cliarles 
Pitt  F.,  who  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1887, 
and  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1893,  and  one 
daughter,  Inez  Rouene,  who  was  married  to  Theron 
C.  Crawford,  of  Michigan. 

PAIiMEB,   Benjamin    Morgan,   clergyman, 
was  born  in   Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  25,  1818,  son 
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of  Rev.  Edward  and  Sarah  (Bunce)  Palmer,  and 
a  descendant  of  William  Palmer,  who  came  to 
this  countiy  from  England  in  1639,  settling  in  what 
is  now  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  educated  principally 
at  home,  and  spent  one  year  at  Amherst  College. 
After  teaching  for  two  years  he  resumed  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1838.  The  following  year  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  in 
which  he  officiated  until  1843,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  First  Church  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  remained 
for  fourteen  years.  Dr.  Palmer  was  professor  of 
church  history  and  government  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  there  in  1853-56.  During  the  latter  year 
he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  where  he  has  remained  through 
life,  declining  several  professorehips  of  theology  and 
the  chancellorship  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University.  His  ability  as  a  theologian,  his  useful- 
ness as  a  preacher,  and  his  self- 
denying  labors  in  times  of  pesti- 
lence and  of  other  calamities, 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  citj'  and 
the  most  beloved  by  all  classes. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
army  of  Tennessee  during  the 
civil  war,  but  without  commis- 
sion. He  was  the  first  moderator 
of  the  Southern  General  Assem- 
blj',  organized  in  1861,  and  served 
as  commissioner  in  ten  general 
assemblies,  tliree  of  them  being 
of  the  old  school  Presbyterian 
church.  The  degree  of  D.D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Ogle- 
thorpe Uuiversitj',  Georgia,  in 
1853,  and  that  of  LL.D.  by 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  in  1870.  For 
a  period  of  years  he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
"Southern  Presbyterian  Review,"  and  was  later  a 
contributor  to  the  "  Presbyterian  Quarterly."  He  is 
the  author  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Thornwell";  "  The  Theology  of  Prayer";  "  The 
Family  in  its  Civil  and  Churchly  Aspects";  "The 
Broken  Home;  or.  Lessons  in  Sorrow,"  and  "Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  Formation  of  Character."  On  Oct. 
7,  1841,  he  was  married  to  Marj'  Augusta,  step- 
daughter of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Howe,  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.     They  had  six  children. 

BEAIil/,  Keazin,  soldier,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md.,  Dec.  3,  1709.  In  March,  1793, 
he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
in  1793  battalion  adjutant,  serving  under  Gen.  An- 
thony Wayne  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians. 
Resigning  from  the  army  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1801,  but  two  years  later  removed  to  New  Lisbon, 
O.,  and  in  1815  to  Wooster.  In  September,  1818,  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  Ohio  volunteera.  Im- 
mediately organizing -a  detach.ment,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  several  hundred  men  to  Waj-ne  and 
Richland  counties  to  protect  the  froiatier,  and  sub- 
sequently joined  the  troops  under  Gens.  Wadsworth 
and  Perkins.  The  command  later  devolved  upon 
Gen.  Perkins  as  senior  officer,  and  Gen.  Beall  re- 
ttirned  home.  He  occupied  various  public  stations 
in  Ohio,  and  was  a  member  of  congress  from  that 
state  from  1813  to  1814,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  register  of  the  land  office  for  the 
Wooster  district,  in  which  he  continued  until  1834. 
He  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  great  Whig  mass 
convention  held  at  Columbus,  Feb.  23,  1840,  and 
afterward  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector.  He 
died  at  Wooster,  O.,  Feb.  20,  1843. 
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WARRENj  Francis  Emroy,  fii-st  state  gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  (189U),  was  born  at  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  June 20,  1844,  son  of  Josepli  S.  and  CyntliiaE. 
(Abbott)  Warren.  His  ancestry  is  traced  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  Warreus  who  landed  with  the  Pilgiim 
fathers,  and  he  is  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Joseph  War- 
ren, wlio  was  killed  at  Bunker  hill.  His  education  was 
begun  in  the  district  school  at  the  eaily  age  of  three 
years,  and  when  eight  j'ears  old  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  class  of  pupils  nearly  double  that  age.  Later  he 
completed  a  course  at  Hinsdale  Academy.  In  1801 
he  enlisted  in  the  49th  Massachusetts  volunteers  and 
served  through  the  civil  war.  He  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudscjn,  aud  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  "  forlorn  hope,"  who  preceded  the 
column  to  fill  up  with  fascines  the  ditch  in  front 
of  the  earthworks.  Tliice-fourtlis  of  this  force  were 
killed  or  wounded  and  lie  liimself  was  stuuned. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits  until 
1871,  when  he  formed  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  the  mer- 
cantile partnership  of  Converse  &  Warren,  which,  a 
short  time  later,  became  F.  B.  Warren  &  Co  ; 
still  later  the  F.  E.  Warren  Mercantile  Co.  was  in- 
corporated, of  whicii  he  is  now  (1901)  the  presi- 
dent. He  has  devoted  much  time  to  cattle  raising 
since  1873,  and  organized  in  1883  the  Warren  Ijive 
Slock  Co.,  being  still  its  president.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  Wyoming,  con- 
trolling more  than  100,000  acres  of  land,  over 
which  roam  thousands  of  sheep  and  horses.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  promoters  of  the 
Electric  Light  and  Gas  Co.  of  Cheyenne;  erected 
many  of  the  important  buildings  of  that  town,  aud 
contributed  largely  to  its  development.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Cheyenne;  served  several 
terms  in  the  city  council;  was  mayor  of  the  city; 
president  of  the  territorial  council,  and  for  si.\  years 
the  treasurer  of  Wyoming.  In  March,  1885,  he  w<is 
appointed  governor  of  Wyoming  territory,  serving 
until  December,  1886,  and  in  Slarch,  1889,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  office,  which  he  held  until 
1890.  On  July  10th  of  that  year  Wyoming  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  he  was  then  regularly  elected 
as  the  first  governor  of  the  state.  His  administration 
was  marked  with  firmness  and  wise  discretion  during 
trying  emergencies.  The  anti-Chinese  riots  of  1885 
were  so  formidable  as  to  necessitate  calling  out  the 
government  troops,  and  this 
was  done  so  promptly  that 
much  properly  aud  many 
lives  were  saved.  He  was 
instrumental  in  having  meas- 
ures enacted  which  led  to 
the  building  of  a  university, 
an  insane  asylum,  a  capilol 
edifice  at  Cheyenne  aud  the 
Cheyenne  and  Northern  rail- 
road. Gov.  Warren  worked 
incessantly  both  within  the 
territorj-  and  at  Washington 
for  the  admission  of  Wj'om- 
ing  to  the  Union,  aud  the 
organization  of  the  state  in 
1890  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts.  He  resigned  from 
the  governorship  to  accept  an  election  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  Nov.  18,  1890,  for 
the  term  ending  March  3,  1898.  He  was  again 
elected,  however,  resuming  his  seat  March  4,  1895, 
and  in  1901  was  re-elected  for  the  term  ending  March 
3, 1907.  In  1871  he  was  married  to  Helen  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Smith,  of  Middlefield,  Mass. 

BARBER,  AmosWalker,  physician  and  second 
governor  of  Wyoming  (1890i-93),  was  born  at 
Doylestown,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  July  25,  1861,  son 
of  "Alfred  H.  and  Asenath  (Walker)  Barber.  His 
father  was  in  the  government  special  detective  ser- 


vice during  the  civil  war,  being  frequently  com- 
mended foi-  his  faithful  performance  of  duties. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  Doylestown  Acad- 
emy, and  subsequently  entered  the  Univei-sity  of 
Pennsylvania,  wliere  he  was  graduated  in  1883  after 
taking  full  literary  and  medical  courses.  After  grad- 
uation he  was  appointed  regular  resident  physician 
of  the  L'niversity  Hospital,  and  served  also  as  stalf 
physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  as  substitute 
resident  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital.  He  was  selected 
in  1885  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Fort  Fet- 
terman,  Wj-oming,  aud  was 
shortly  after  his  arrival  ap- 
poin led  acting  assistant  su rgeon 
U.  S.  army.  While  serving  in 
this  capacity-  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Crook's  forces  into  Ari- 
zona, and  upon  his  return  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Russell  and 
Fort  Fetterman.  He  gained  a 
wide  reputation  among  the  set- 
tlers, especially  for  his  skill  in 
treating  rattlesnake  bites  by 
inocculatiou  with  permanga- 
nate of  pt)tassiutn.  After  re- 
signing from  the  army  in  1886  -%\^ 
he  had  charge  of  the  hospital 
of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, aud  in  1889  began  gen- 
eral practice  at  Che}'enue.  On 
July  10,  1890,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  first  Republican 
conveution  for  secretary  of  state  and  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  When  Gov.  War- 
ren resigned  Ids  office  in  1890  to  accept  a  U.  S. 
senatorslup.  Dr.  Barber  hy  constitutional  pro- 
vision succeeded  him  as  chief  executive,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  his  secretarial  duties.  Gov. 
Barber's  administration  was  characterized  bj'  firm- 
ness, decision  and  promptitude  in  action.  In  1891 
he  quelled  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  outbreak  bj'  call- 
ing out  the  militia  without  delay.  A  similar  deter- 
mination was  manifested  in  1892  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rustler  war  between  the  cattle  and  sheep  men. 
The  governor  at  once  called  out  the  stale  troops  aud 
finally  appealed  forassistance  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. He  was  severely  criticised  for  refusing  to 
turnover  to  the  authorities  of  Johu.son  county  cer- 
tain prisoners  accused  of  cattle-.slcaliug,  holding 
them  in  custody  in  Fort  Russell  until  they  coidd  be 
tried  on  the  indictment,  but  he  was  upheld  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  During  his  iucunibenc}-  as 
governor  he  continued  his  metlical  practice.  He  has 
written  considerably  for  the  medical  press  on  gun- 
shot wounds  and  snake  bites  and  has  contributed 
stories  of  western  life  to  "  Harper's  Weekly."  Gov. 
Barber  was  married,  in  1892,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  A.  Kent,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

OSBORNE,  John  Eugene,  third  governor  of 
AVyoming  (1893-95),  was  born  at  Westport.  Esse.\; 
CO.,  N.  \.,  June  9,  1858,  son  of  John  C.  and  Mary 
(Keel)  Osborne.  His  graudfather,  Robert  Osborne, 
emigrated  from  England  to  America  in  1840.  His 
father  was  a  saddler  by  occupation,  and  his  mother 
was  the  dauditer  of  a  Canadian  capitalist.  The 
son  was  graduated  at  the  high  school  of  his  na- 
tive town  in  1876,  after  Avhich  he  studied  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Vermont.  During  the  summer 
months  he  worked  in  a  drug  store  to  pay  his  college 
expenses,  and  was  finally  graduated  with  honoi-s  in 
1880.  Removing  at  once  to  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  he  en- 
gaged there  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  later 
established  a  drug  store.  In  a  short  lime  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  recognizing  his  ability,  ap- 
pointed him  as  its  railway  surgeon,  and  he  served 
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as  such  for  five  years.  Gradually  branching  out  in 
other  directions,  his  keen  business  ability  and  general 
enterprise  soon  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  state,  and  he  is  now  probably  the  largest  in- 
dividual sheep  owner  in  Carbon  county  and  the 
largest  individual  tax-payer  in  the  city  of  lljiwlins, 
yet  at  the  time  he  arrived  in  Wyoming  he  was  in 
debt  for  his  surgical  instruments  and  medical  library. 
Gov.  Osborne  has  always  been  a  stanch  Democrat. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature; 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Moonlight  as  chairman  of 
the  state  penitentiary  conmiission  in  1888,  and  served 
for  one  term  as  mayor  of  Rawlins. 
He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Democratic  convention  of 
1893.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Wyom- 
ing on  the  Democratic  ticket,  carry- 
ing the  state  by  a  majority  of  1800 
and  leading  the  entire  state  ticket 
by  several  hundred.  After  serving 
from  1893  to  1895  he  was  unani- 
mously renominated,  but  declined 
the  honor.  lu  1895  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  biraetalic  Democratic 
national  committee  for  Wj'omiug; 
in  1896  wasclialrman  of  the  Wyom- 
ing delegation  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, and  was  elected  to  the  o5th 
congress.  Twice  he  received  the 
miaorit}'  nomination  for  U.  S.  sen- 
ator. He  became  president  of  the  Rawlins  Drug  Co. ; 
of  .the  Rawlins  Electric  Light  Co.;  of  the  Rawlins 
Hotel  Co., and  served  as  secretar}-  of  the  RiiwlinsWool 
Storage  Co.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  Rawlins  Opera 
House  and  several  business  buildings  in  that  city. 
Though  not  now  practicing  medicine  geuerallj',  he 
is  still  known  (1901)  as  a  consulting  physician  and 
surgeon.  His  favorite  pastimes  are  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  he  takes  great  pleasure  in  looking  after 
the  active  interests  of  his  e.x  tensive  stock  range.  He 
is  a  prominent  Jlason,  in  which  order  he  is  a  past 
eminent  commander  of  the  Knights  Templar  and 
past  high  priest  of  the  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  JNtasous. 

BICHARDS,  William  Alford,  fourth  gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming  (1895-99),  was  born  at  Hazel 
Green,Wis., March  9,1849, 
son  of  Tniman  Perry  and 
Bleanor(S  winnerton)  Rich- 
ards, both  nativesofcentral 
Illinois.  He  was  brought  • 
up  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  attended  the  village 
school.  In  1863  he  joined 
his  elder  brother,  Alonzo, 
in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  being  refused 
enlistment  on  account  of 
his  youth,  he  obtained  a 
position  as  an  ambulance 
driver.  He  taught  schools 
in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
for  three  years  (1866-69), 
spending  the  summer  va- 
cations in  farm  labors.  In 
1869  he  went  west;  spent 
several  months  as  a  lum- 
berman in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  then  joined  a  gov- 
ernment surveying  party  on  its  way  further  west. 
By  studying  under  them  he  became  a  capable 
surve3'or  and  civil  engineer.  Returning  to  Omaha, 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Wakeley, 
but  did  nof  practice.  In  1899  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  Wyoming. 
He  spent  seven  years  in  the  survey  of  the  bound- 
aries   of    Wyoming    and    public    surveys    in  Ne- 


oraska,  being  employed  during  the  winter  seasons 
upon  the  Omaha  "  Tribune  and  Republican"  on 
editorial  work.  In  1876  he  removed  to  California, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  surveying,  and  in 
1879  was  elected  county  surveyor  of  Santa  Clara 
county.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  went  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  in  1881,  and  was  city  engineer  and 
county  surveyor  of  El  Paso  county.  In  1884  he 
resigned  his  official  positions,  and  returning  to 
Wyoming,  settled  on  a  remote  tract  of  land,  which 
he  cultivated,  making  use  of  the  then  almost  un- 
known system  of  irrigation.  In  1889  he  became 
manager  of  a  large  cattle  company,  which  developed 
the  possibilities  of  the  surrounding  cattle  range. 
During  1890-94  he  was  U.  S.  surveyor-general, 
residing  in  Cheyenne.  In  1894  he  was  elected,  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  governor  of  Wyoming,  liis 
term  of  office  beginning  in  January,  1895.  In  1896 
the  Bannock  Indians  threatened  to  rebel,  but  Gov. 
Richards  succeeded  in  averting  the  trouble  by  his 
decisive  action  in  enforcing  the  law  of  the  state 
against  hunting  during  the  close  seasons.  After  a 
hard  fought  legal  contest  his  position  was  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  He  declined  a 
renominatiou,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres.  McKinley 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  in 
which  position  he  achieved  a  decided  success  in 
the  opening  to  settlement  and  entrj'  of  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Apache  and  AVichita  Indian  reservations 
in  Oklahoma,  in  1901,  of  which  he  had  sole  charge. 
He  was  married,  in  1874,  to  Harriet  Alice,  daughter 
of  Milan  Hunt,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  has  three 
daugliters. 

RICHAKDS,  De  Forest,  fifth  governor  of 
Wyoming  (1899-19 — ),  was  born  at  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  6, 1846,  son  of  J.  De  Forest  and  Harriet 
Bartlett  (Jarvis)  Richards,  of  New  England  ances- 
try. Many  of  his  family  were  prominent  in  the  civil 
and  military  affairs  of  the  revolution.  In  the  ex- 
citing days  prior  to  and  during  the  revolutionarjf  war 
his  maternal  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Charles  Jarvis 
(1748-1807),  was  the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  these  gentlemen  to 
meet  regularly  at  the  doc- 
tor's house  and  discuss  the 
engrossing  questions  of  the 
day,  andhemade  many  elo- 
quent speeches  in  Fanueil 
Hall  in  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  Charles' 
son,  William  Jarvis  (1770- 
1859),  was  U.  S.  consul 
at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison. 
Taking  advantage  of  the 
Napoleonic  war,  he  se- 
cured many  thousands  of 
merino  sheep,  which  he  ex- 
ported to  America,  and 
from  this  strain  were 
nearly  all  the  flocks  of  fine 
wooled  sheep  in  America 
and  Australia  derived. 
De  Forest  Richards  at- 
tended Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.; 
spent  one  year  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  and  in 
1865  went  to  Alabama,  where  he  engaged  in  cotton 
planting.  Two  years  later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature;  was  sheriff  of  Wilcox  county 
(1868-71),  and  was  treasurer  of  that  county  (1873-76). 
He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Camden, 
Ala.,  until  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Chadron, 
Neb.,  and  was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Dawes 
county  in  the  same  year.  He  organized  the  First 
National    Bank    of    Chadron,    and    removing    to 
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Douglas,  ^Yyo.,  in  1886,  organized  tlie  First  National 
Bank  tliere,  of  wbich  he  became  president;  he  still 
(1901)  remains  in  this  position.  He  also  engaged  in 
merchandising  and  in  sheep  raising.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  constitutional  convention 
of  1890,  and  was  elected  state  senator  in  1893.  He 
served  as  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment,  AV.  N.  Q.  (1891- 
94).  In  1898  he  was  elected  governor  of  Wyoming 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  married,  June  1, 
1871,  to  Elise  J.,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Ingersoll,  of 
Camden,  Ala. 

TRIPLER,  Charles  Eastman,  inventor,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  10,  1849,  son  of  Archi- 
bald B.  and  Sophie  L.  (Davis)  Tripler.  He  was 
educated  at  private  schools,  but  his  preference  was 
for  mechanics  and  chemical  experiments.  Having 
access  to  a  shop  with  modern  appliances  and  the  best 
tools,  he  became  expert  as  a  mechanician,  and  when, 
in  1871,  the  state  of  New  York  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $100,000  for  the  invention  of  a  canal-boat 
which  would  not  wash  the  banks,  he  applied  him- 
self to  this  problem,  and  constructed  several  model 
boats  driven  by  steam  engines  of  his  own  con- 
struction. In  1872  he  built  an  engine  for  a  naphtha 
launch,  condensing  the  naphtha  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  be  used  over  and  over,  and  he  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  studying  the  development  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. Upon  his  return  he  erected 
in  Florida  one  of  the  largest  saw 
mills  and  factories  in  the  South 
for  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
ties,  of  which  he  was  superinten- 
dent. His  experiments  with  gases 
began  as  early  as  1873,  and  he 
also  built  a  dynamo  on  new  prin- 
ciples, and  carried  on  numerous 
experiments  in  electric  lighting. 
He  separated  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen from  water  by  passing  steam 
through  cylinders  containing  iron 
and  other  metals,  which  gathered 
the  hydrogen  at  one  point  and 
the  oxygen  at  the  other;  the 
process  did  not  prove  of  any 
commercial  value.  Since  1890 
he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  liquefaction  of  gases— making  in  January  the 
first  regenerative  coil — and  to  the  discovery  of 
means  for  their  application  to  the  many  uses  to  which 
they  can  be  put.  In  that  year  he  discovered  some 
of  the  principles  which  he  has  since  utilized  in 
liquefying  air,  his  process  being  different  from  any 
previously  employed.  His  process  is  this:  with 
steam  power  and  a  compressor  air  is  forced  into  an 
apparatus  containing  coils,  copper  pipes  and  peculiar 
valves,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  so  reduced 
that  withiu  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  com- 
pressor starts  liquid  air  is  pouring  out  of  the  faucet. 
This  liquid  is  then  passed  into  another  apparatus  to 
produce  a  still  more  intense  cold,  until  such  a  point 
is  reached  that  the  external  air  rushing  in  through 
the  inlet  pipe  by  its  natural  pressure  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  condensation  itself  becomes 
liquefied.  The  French  scientist,  Pictet,  succeeded 
in  liquefying  oxygen  gas  iu  1877;  the  Polish  scientist, 
Olzewski,  liquefied  nitrogen  gas  in  1892.  .James 
Dewar  subsequently  liquefied  both  gases  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  minimum  cost  was  $500  per  ounce, 
and  liquid  air  was  looked  upon  solely  as  a  curiosity 
of  science.  Mr.  Tripler  was  the  first  to  make  a 
practical  use  of  liquid  air,  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  five  cents  per  gallon.  He  claims  that  it  can 
be  used  for  refrigeration,  not  only  for  articles  of  food, 
but  for  coolinglipartments  and  for  supplying  sick 
rooms  and  hospitals  with  an  air  free  from  germs;  as  a 
motive  power  for  ships  in  the  same  manner  as  steam, 


but  without  the  oppressive  heat,  and  that  vessels  using 
it,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  an  immense 
weight  of  coal,  will  be  able  to  make  voyages  of  any 
length  at  great  speed,  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  aerial  navigation  will  be  sur- 
mounted for  the  same  reason.  His  appliances,  in- 
ventions and  riglits  are  controlled  by  the  Tripler 
Co.,  which  under  his  personal  supervision  is  manu- 
facturing liquid  air  iu  commercial  quantities.  Mr. 
Tripler  wjis  married  in  New  York  citj',  Jan.  28, 
1875,  to  Isabel  S.,  daughter  of  John  H.  Davis,  and 
has  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

STACK,  Edward,  naval  officer,  was  horn  in 
France  about  1755,  of  Irisli  descent.  His  giand- 
father  was  a  follower  of  Lord  Chire,  who  sought 
refuge  iu  France  in  the  days  of  William  of  Orange. 
According  to  Augustus  C.  Buell,  when  Paul  Jones 
began  to  recruit  French  volunteers  for  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  Edward  Stack  was  sub-lieutenant 
in  Walsh's  famous  regiment  of  marine  artillery  at- 
tached to  the  French  navy.  He  obtained  permission 
from  the  French  naval  authorities  to  join  Jones'  ex- 
pedition, and  during  the  naval  engijgement  with  the 
Serapis  he  commanded  the  tops  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  performing  valuable  and  gallant  service. 
He  was  on  the  Ariel  when  Jones  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  February,  1781.  He  became  an 
American  citizen,  and  after  serving  afloat  in  the  Con- 
tinental navy  for  a  year  or  more,  making  one  cruise 
with  Capt.  Barry  in  the  Alliance,  he  was  married  to 
an  American  girl  named  Rysdvk,  and  settled  near 
Middletown,  iu  Orange  CO.,  l>r.  Y.,  wliere  his  de- 
scendants are  still  to  be  found. 

DOWDELL,  James  Ferguson,  senator,  was 
bom  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  Nov.  26,  1818,  son  of 
Louis  Jefferson  and  Mary  (Farley)  Dowdell,  both 
natives  of  Virginia.  He  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion, and  was  graduated  at  Randolph-JIacon  College 
in  1840.  He  read  law  in  the  oflHce  of  Gen.  H.  A. 
Haralson,  of  La  Grange,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  iu  April,  1841.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  a 
short  timeiu  Greenville,  Ga., but  it  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  he  retired  in  1846,  removing  to  Chambers  county, 
Ala.,  where  he  purchased  a  farm.  Mr.  Dowdell  in- 
herited a  large  estate  from  his  father  iu  1848,  and 
did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  line  of  work.  He 
became  iuterestedin  politics;  was  trustee  ofanormal 
college  and  a  class  leader  iu  his  church.  In  1848  he 
was  a  presidential  elector.  In  1852  he  was, elected 
to  the  33d  congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  34th  and  35th  congresses,  in  the 
last  serving  on  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

HAYWARD,  Lemuel,  phj-sician,  was  born  at 
Braintree,  JIass. ,  INIarch  22, 1749.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  iu  1767;  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  and  settled  as  a  physician  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  He  participated  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  was  for  some  time  a  surgeon  iu  the  Continental 
army.  In  17S3,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  piofession  in  Boston, 
which  became  very  extensive.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  small-pox,  which 
was  extremely  prevalent  in  and  about  Boston  in 
his  time.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  its  executive  council.  He  withdrew 
from  practice  in  1798,  and  died  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
March  20,  1821. 

HAYWARD,  George,  physician,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  9,  1791,  son  of  Dr.  Lemuel 
Hayward.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1812,  pursued  his  medical  studies 
and  practiced  as  a  physician  in  Boston.  He  held 
the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  at  Harvard,  1835-49, 
was  prominent  in  the  profession,  and  made  valuable 
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contributions  to  its  literature.  His  "Surgical  Re- 
ports and  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Medical  Subjects, " 
published  in  1855,  was  declared  by  the '  'North  Amer- 
ican Review  "  to  be  "  valuable  alike  to  the  non-pro- 
fessional reader,  to  the  medical  student,  and  to  the 
veteran  practitioner.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hayward's  book, 
though  intended  fortbeprofession, is  neither  a  treatise 
on  surgery  nor  on  medicine.  .  .  .  Wewelcomcit  not 
only  as  a  timely  addition  to  positive  medical  knowl- 
edge, but  as  a  valuable  contribution  on  subjects  of 
the  first  importance  to  every  intelligent  individual." 
Dr.  Hayward  performed  the  first  capital  operation 
in  which  the  patient  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
sulphuric  etlier,  which  anaesthetic  he  very  highly 
extols  in  his  book  as  compared  with  chloroform. 
He  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  He  contributed  largely  to  scientific  peri- 
odicals, and  published  beside  tlie  volume  already 
referred  to:  "Outlines  of  Pliysiology"  (1834);  a 
translation  of  "Bichat's  General  Anatomy  "  (1818- 
23,  3  vols.);  translation  of  Becklard's  "Additions  to 
Bichat's  Anatomy  "  (1823).  He  died  in  Boston, Mass., 
Oct.  7,  1863. 

KtJNKEIi,  Jolin  Christian,  lawyer  and  con- 
gresssraan,  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18, 
1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, afterward  studied  at  the  Carlisle  Law 
School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Dauphin  county 
and  soon  won  a  reputation,  both  in  his  profession 
and  as  a  public  speaker.  Ho  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  18-44,  and  served  for  three  terms  in  suc- 
cession. In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fir.st  session  was  chosen 
speaker.  In  1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  34th 
congress  from  Iiis  native  state,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1856,  his  second  term  expiring  in  1859.  He  served 
on  the  committee  on  claims.  Mr.  Kunkel  died  in 
Harrisburg,  Oct.  14, 1870. 

HARRINGTON,  Joseph  J.,  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1813.  His  father, 
Joseph  Harrington,  was  a  lawyer.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  "of  Roxbury,  and  in  1827  entered  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  from  which  he  passed  to  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1833.  During 
his  college  term  he  taught  school  at  Walpole,  and 
shortly  before  the  end  of  his  last  term  at  Harvard, 
by  leave  of  the  president,  he  assumed  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  academy  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
In  1834  he  took  the  priucipalship  of  the  Hawes 
School,  South  Boston,  where  his  influence  entirely 
changed  the  tone  and  character  of  the  school.  While 
at  South  Boston  he  founded  a  literary  and  self-im- 
provement society,  with  which  he  was  affiliated  for 
some  years.  He  studied  theology,  continuing  his 
school  until  the  last  year  of  his  divinity  course.  In 
the  winter  of  1839-40  he  was  stationed  as  a  missionary 
at  Chicago,  111. ,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  in 
the  Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  returned  to  Chicago,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  that  citv.  He  was  married 
there  to  Helen  E.  Griswold,  April  6,  1841.  In  the 
summer  of  1841  he  visited  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
he  was  the  first  to  preach  Unitarian  doctrines;  the 
result  of  his  mission  being  the  establishment  of  a 
church  in  that  city.  In  1843  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  first  Unitarian  church  at  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  and  his  eloquence  and  power  were  very 
warmly  admired  by  all  denominations  in  that  city. 
In  1844  he  visited  his  old  home  in  the  East,  and  re- 
solved to  resign  his  pastorate  in  Chicago.  He  was 
actively  employed  for  some  time  in  an  endeavor  to 
establish  a  Unitarian  society  at  the  "South End  " of 
Boston,  and  for  a  year  had  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Suffolk  Street  Chapel.  During  this  time  he  received 
a  call  from   Hartford,  Conn.,  which  he  declined. 


but  on  its  repetition,  in  1845,  he  accepted.  Unitarian- 
ism  was  not  popular  in  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Harring- 
ton was  avoided  both  in  public  and  in  private  by 
several  of  the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  ex- 
ceptions being  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  Rev.  Thomas 
Clark,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gallau- 
dct.  He  was  most  earnest  in  Hartford,  as  elsewhere,  in 
his  advocacyand  encouragement  of  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  and  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
and  he  served  for  several  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  public  schools.  In  1853  he 
was  called  to  San  Francisco,  but  died  a  few  months 
after  his  arrival,  ou  Nov.  2. 

LINDSAY,  William,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  Sept.  4,  1835,  son  of 
Andrew  and  Sallie  G.  (Davidson)  Lindsay,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  families  of  Virginia  far- 
mers. He  was  educated  in  country  schools;  settled 
in  Clinton,  Hickman  Co.,  I\y.,  in  1854;  there  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1859  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  with  the  Confederate  army,  entering  as  a 
IJrivate,  but  being  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  and 
afterwards  to  the  rank  of  captain.  His  military 
career  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1865,  when  lie 
was  paroled  as  prisoner  of  war  at  Columbus, 
Miss.,  and  he  returned  that  same  year  to  Clinton, 
where  he  resumed  his  legal 
practice.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  state  senator  for  the 
Hickman  district  and  in 
1870,  his  success  as  a  law- 
yer liaviug  brought  him 
into  prominence,  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  Ken- 
tucky court  of  appeals, 
serving  until  September, 
1878,  during  the  last  two 
years  as  chief-justice  of 
the  court.  He  removed  to 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1878, 
and  has  since  practiced  his 
profession  there.  This  new 
district  elected  him  state 
senator  in  1889,  and  he 
was  also  appointed  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the 
World's  Columbian  com- 
mission for  the  country  at 
large  from  the  time  that  commission  was  organized 
until  Feb.  20,  1893.  In  1893  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  John  G.  Carlisle,  and  in  1894  was  re-elected  for 
the  full  term,  commencing  JIarch  4,  1895.  In  1883 
Mr.  Lindsay  was  married  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  N.  Holmes,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

WEAVER,  Jonathan,  bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  was  born  in  Carroll  county,  O., 
Feb.  23,  1824.  His  father's  father  emigrated  from 
Germany  to  this  country  about  1750,  settling  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  two  years  later  removing  to 
Washington  county,  Pa.  His  mother's  parents,  also 
natives  of  Germany,  were  residents  of  Washington 
county;  tliere  his  father  and  mother  were  born,  and 
there  in  1808  they  were  married.  In  1817  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  AVeaver  removed  to  Carroll  county,  O.  Jona- 
than, the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  grew  up  on 
his  father's  farm,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  term 
at  Hagerstown  (O.)  Academy,  had  no  schooling 
other  than  that  to  be  obtained  in  district  schools. 
He  joined  the  United  Brethren  church  at  the  age 
of  seventeen;  became  a  class  leader  at  the  age  of 
nineteen;  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  was  placed  on  a  circuit  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.     Feeling  keenly  the  lack  of  a  college 
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and  seminary  training,  he  sought  by  reading  and 
study  to  make  up  in  part  for  the  deficiency.  Mr. 
Weaver  spent  five  years  in  the  pastorate,  five 
years  as  presiding  elder,  and  eight  years  as  finan- 
cial agent  and  manager  of  Otterbein  University, 
Wester ville,  O.,  which,  in  1870,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  la  1865  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  was 
continued  in  this  high  office,  having  been  re- 
elected by  eight  successive  general  conferences. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  plain  and  practical,  dealing 
mostly  with  what  are  accepted  as  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  His  simplicity  of  style  and 
grasp  of  the  truth,  together  with  a  deep  conviction 
that  his  messsage  was  from  God,  made  him  exceed- 
iugly  popular.  No  one  in  the  denomination  exer- 
cised a  larger  influence  in  shaping  its  policy,  and 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  denomination  his 
services  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  were  in  great  de- 
mand. Bishop  AVeaver  was  a  voluminous  writer  for 
the  church  paper,  "  The  Telescope,"  and  his  articles 
were  eagerlj'  read,  for  his  style  was  clear  and  fresh, 
and  further  was  characterized  by  delicate  humor. 
His  chief  published  works  were  "  Lecture  on  Secret 
Societies"  (1863),  pamphlet;  "Discourses  on  the 
Resurrection";  "  Divine  Providence"  (1873);  "Min- 
isterial Salary  " ;  "Universal  Restoration  Carefully 
Examined"  (1878);  "Practical  Comment  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  United 
Brethren"  (1892);  "Heaven;  or, 
that  Better  Country  "  (1899),  and 
"Christian  Theology"  (1900).  He 
also  edited  "  Christian  Doctrine  " 
(1889),  a  work  by  thirty-seven  dif- 
ferent authors.  At  one  time  he 
prepared  manuscript  for  a  book 
on  "  Baptism,"  but  concluded  not 
to  publish  it,  and  he  left  in  manu- 
script form,  ready  for  publica- 
tion, a  volume  of  sermons  to  be 
entitled  "Practical  Theology." 
His  "Heaven  "  was  spoken  of  by 
the  Boston  "  Congregationalist " 
as  "reverent,  praclical  and  devo- 
tionally  inspiring."  The  "Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate "  of  St. 
Louis,  described  it  as  "  a  delight- 
ful volume,  in  which  he  puts  the 
fruit  of  much  meditation  and  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  immortal  life.  While  it  is 
writtcnespeciallytoquicken  aspiration  and  strengthen 
faith  and  kindle  devotion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
tended to  set  forth  afresh  the  arguments  upon  which 
belief  in  immortality  is  founded.  He  deals  with  the 
fact  and  nature  of  another  lite,  and  with  some  of  the 
revealed  aspects  of  heaven."  Bishop  Weaver  was 
married  in  jNIahony  county,  0.,  Feb.  24,  1847,  to 
Keziah  L.  Robb,  bj'  whom  he  had  two  daughters. 
She  died  four  j'ears  later,  and  in  1854  he  was  mar- 
ried to  JIarj'  E.  Forsyth,  of  Stark  county,  C,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  children.  She  survived  him 
with  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Bishop  Weaver 
died  in  Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  6,'l901. 

KNIGHT,  Jonathan,  civil  engineer  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Nov.  22, 
1777.  He  removed  with  his  parents,  in  1801,  to  East 
Bethlehem,  AVashington  co.  He  was  chiefly  self- 
educated,  and  became  a  school-teacher  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  surveyor  of  lands.  In  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  government  to  make  and  report 
a  map  of  his  county.  After  serving  for  three  years  as 
county  commissioner,  he,  in  1827,  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  extend  the  national  road  from 
Wheeling  through  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  the  eastern 
line  of  Illinois.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature and  served  for  six  years.     In  1828  he  visited 


England  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  civil 
engineering,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  34th  con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  East  Bethle- 
hem. Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1858. 

DUNNEIili,  Mark  Hill,  congressman  and 
diplomat,  was  born  at  Buxton,  Jle.,  July  2,  1823, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Achsah  (Hill)  Bunnell.  His 
paternal  ancestoi-s  were  of  Scotch  descent,  coming 
to  this  country  about  1640,  while  his  mother's 
family  was  of  English  origin.  He  was'  gi-adu- 
ated  at  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me.,  in 
1849;  he  then  became  a  teacher,  and  for  five  years 
was  principal  of  Norway  and  Hebron  academies. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  Maine  house  of  repre- 
sentatives; in  1855  became  a  member  of  the  state 
senate,  and  iu  1856  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia. 
From  1855  to  1859  he  was  state  superintendent  of 
common  schools.  Obtaining  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  Mr.  Dunnell  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Portland,  Me.;  in  1860.  He  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Federal  army,  on  IMay  6,  1861,  and  was  com- 
missioned in  the  following  month  as  colonel  of  the 
5th  Maine  infantry.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Re- 
moving to  Minnesota  in  1865,  he  was  there  elected  a 
representative  to  the  state  legislature  in  1867,  and 
from  that  year  until  1870  served  as  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction.  He  was  elected  a  lepre- 
seutative  to  tlie  42d  congress  (1871-73),  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  43d,  44th,  45th,  46lh  and  47tli  con- 
gresses, serving  continuously  for  twelve  years,  and 
acting  on  the  committees  on  claims,  public  lands, 
education  and  labor.  In  1888  he  was  again  elected 
as  a  Republican  to  the  51st  congress  (1889-91).  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.I).  from  Shurt- 
leff  College  in  1868,  and  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1877.  Mr.  Dunnell  was 
married,  Nov.  20,  1850,  to  Sarah  A.  Purrington,  of 
Buxton,  Me.     They  have  had  five  children. 

ATKINSON,  Theodore,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Newcastle,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  1697. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718, 
and  filled  many  public  offices,  being  appointed 
secretary  of  the  colony  in  1741,  chief-  -justice  in 
1754,  and  major  general  of  militia  in  1769;  but  the 
revolution  deprived  him  of  all  these  honors.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  plan 
of  union  for  the  defense  of  the  colonies.  For  many 
years  lie  served  in  the  legislature  and  council  and 
also  held  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  collector  of  Portsmoutli  and  sheriff.  He  was 
colonel  of  militia,  and  in  active  service  during  the 
French  and  Indian  wars.  At  his  death  he  loft  £200 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Portsmouth,  the  interest 
to  be  spent  in  bread  for  the  poor.  He  died  Sept.  22, 
1779. 

MANNY,  John  H.,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1825.  He  possessed  a 
mechaaical  turn  of  mind  at  au  early  age,  making 
invention  a  study,  and  at  school  was  noted  for  his 
perseverance  and  industry.  About  1846  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  need  of  a  perfect  reaper. 
A  heading  machine  purchased  by  his  father  had 
failed  utterly  to  do  the  work  required,  and  they  set 
to  work  to  alter  and  improve  it;  then  patented  their 
improvements,  and  commenced  building  heading  ma- 
chines for  sale;  but  these  were  so  expensive  to  man- 
ufacture that  they  were  beyond  the  means  of  the 
farmers.  Voung  Manny  then  began  experimenting 
with  a  machine  for  cutting  grain  and  grass,  over- 
coming one  detect  aftei-  another  until  it  would  reap 
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perfectly.  During  the  ensuing  year  he  built  forty 
machiues,  but  the  sickles,  which  he  had  purchased, 
proved  ineflfective,  and  on  these  he  improved,  and 
secured  a  patent  Sept.  23,  1851.  In  1853  he  built 
eighty-four  successful  machines,  adding  such  im- 
provements as  practical  experience  suggested,  and 
in  July  of  that  year  at  a  reaper  trial  held  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  he  received  a  gold  medal  for 
the  best  combined  reaper  and  mower.  From  this 
time  on  the  demand  for  the  Manny  reaper  continued 
to  increase  until  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
reaper  business  in  the  world.  In  the  spring  of  1853 
he  removed  to  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  manufac- 
tured 400  machines,  and  in  1854  Messrs.  Wait  and 
Sylvester  Talcott  became  associated  with  him  under 
the  name  of  John  H.  Manny  &  Co.  They  produced 
over  one  thousand  machines  during  that  year.  In 
1855  Jesse  Blinn  and  Ralph  Emerson,  Jr.,  were 
added  to  tlie  firm,  the  name  changing  to  Manny  & 
Co.  He  then  retired  from  active  management,  but 
continued  to  make  improvements  on  his  machine 
until  twenty-three  patents  had  been  issued  to  him,  em- 
bracing thirty-three  distinct  claims.  In  1855  suit  was 
brought  by  Cyrus  McCormick  to  enjoin  Mr.  Manny's 
company  from  using  what  was  called  the ."  divider" 
or  '•  shoe,"  which  precedes  the  sickle  and  parts  the 
standing  grain ;  but  ia  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Manny's  right  as  the  original  in- 
ventor was  sustained.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
employed  in  the  first  trial  of  this  case,  afterward 
referred  to  his  $1,000  retainer  as  enabling  him  to 
stump  the  state  of  Illinois  with  Douglas.  Such 
men  as  Reverdy  Johnson,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and 
Peter  H.  Watson  were  also  connected  with  this  im- 
portant suit.     Mr.  Manny  died  Jan.  31,  1856. 

SIBRELL,  George  Gibbs,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  near  Sparta,  White  co.,  Tenn., 
April  13,  1833.  son  of  Anthony  and  Mildred  (Car- 
ter) Dibrell.  The  family  name  originally  was  Du- 
Brey,  and  the  first  in  this  country  to  bear  it  was  Dr. 
Christopher  DuBrey,  who  was  one  of  a  Huguenot 
colony  that  settled  on  the  James  river  in  Virginia 
in  1700.  His  son,  Charles,  grandfather  of  George 
G.  Dibrell,  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1811  he  removed  to  White  county,  Tenn.;  was 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  at  Sparta  for  twenty-one 
years ;  was  a  candidate  for  congress  in  1839  ;  was 
state  treasurer  for  ten  years  ;  was  reappointed  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  after  the  war,  and  was  a  pros- 
perous trader  and  farmer.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Carter,  of  New  River,  Wythe  co.,  Va., 
who  was  a  revolutionary  soldier.  George  Dibrell 
received  a  common  school  education  and  in  1838  at- 
tended one  session  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  In 
1840  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Sparta  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  held  the  position  until  March, 
1846.  In  1848  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
was  re-elected  in  1853,  '56  and  '60,  and  after  twelve 
years  of  service  declined  a  renomination.  From  1846 
to  1860  and  from  1865  to  1875  he  conducted  a  mer- 
cantile business  at  Sparta,  and  a  large  stock  farm  near 
that  place.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state,  serving  for  one  term,  and  in  1870 
was  elected  as  a  Federal  delegate  to  the  state  consti- 
tutional convention.  After  serving  a  few  weeks  in 
the  legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  member  of 
the  35th  Tennessee  infantry,  under  Col.  Sidney  S. 
Stanton.  On  August  10th  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  served  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  under 
Gen.  Zollicoffer,  and  later  raised  the  8th  Tennessee 
cavalry  regiment,  of  which  he  became  colonel, 
joining  Forrest's  command  at  Murfreesboro  in  Octo- 
ber, 1863.  On  Julyl,  1863,  Gen.  Dibrell  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Forrest's  "old  brigade,"  and 
commanded  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During 
the  last  six  months  he  had  charge  also  of  Williams' 


Kentucky  brigade.  He  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general in  July,  1864.  At  Philadelphia,  Tenn., 
he  captured  700  men  and  all  of  Gen.  Woodford's  ar- 
tillery, with  camp  equipage,  ambulances,  wagons 
and  1,200  horses.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  a  member  of  Pres.  Davis'  escort.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  to  the  44th  congress,  and  by 
re-election  served  for  ten  years,  being  recognized  as  a 
leader  and  orator  of  the  first  quality.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  bills  making  it  a  misdemeanor  in 
a  Federal  officer  to  demand,  receive  or  contribute 
money  for  election  purposes,  and  making  all  pub- 
lic roads  post-roads;  secured  large  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
was  instrumental  in  making  Cliattanooga  a  port 
of  entry,  with  a  Federal  court  and  custom-house. 
Gen.  Dibrell  served  on  the  committees  ou  militaiy 
affairs,  agriculture  and  pensions,  and  by  his  mere 
opinion  secured  the  passage,  over  the  adverse  report 
of  a  committee,  of  a  bill  to  pay  a  war  claim.  In 
1870  he  served  as  a  delegate  from  White  county  to 
the  state  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1880  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  but  did  not  attend.  The  Bon 
Air  Coal  Co.,  now  one  of  the  great  coal  properties 
of  the  South,  was  organized  by  him.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Southwestern  railroad  in  1866, 
and  served  many  years  as  its  president.  He  origi- 
nated and  assisted  in  founding  at  Sparta  the 
Dibrell  Normal   School.     He  was  a  steward  and 


ft. 


trustee  of  the  Metho<:list  Episcopal  church,  and 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  conferences  at 
Memphis  in  1870  and  Nashville  in  1883.  Gen. 
Dibrell  was  married  at  Sparta,  Jan.  13,  1843,  to 
Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Waman  and  Rebecca  (Row- 
land) Leftwich.  Her  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
was  a  native  of  Wytheville,  Va.,  and  for  several 
years  served  as  county  trustee  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Two  of  Gen.  Dibrell's  sons,  AVaman  and 
.loseph,  fought  under  him  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  died  at  Sparta,  Tenn.,  May  9,1888. 
CONKLING,  Alfred,  jurist,  was  born  at  East 
Hampton,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1789.  The 
family  originally  emigrated  from  England  in  1635, 
John  Conkling  having  landed  at  Boston  and  settled  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  andhissons  wereamongthe 
first  to  manufacture  glass  in  America.  From  Mas- 
sachusetts the  family  removed  to  Long  Island,  two 
of  John  Conkling's  sons  settling  respectively  at 
Easthampton  and  Southold,  and  from  the  former  of 
these,  Ananias  Conkling,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  descended.  Alfred  Conkling  was  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1810,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1812.  He  was  appointed  district-attorney  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  and  after  serving  as  such  for  three 
years,  was  elected  to  the  17th  congress  (1821-23), 
being  chosen  by  the  anti-Jackson  Democrats  as  a 
representative  from  New  York.  About  this  time  he 
removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Adams,  in  1835,  U.  S.  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  the  appointment  being  unani- 
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mously  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  in  this  capac- 
ity he  served  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1852  he 
■was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico  by  Pres. 
Fillmore,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  following  year,  settled  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  de- 
voting the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  work. 
The  degree  of  LL  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Uuion  College  in  1847.  Among  his  piiblished  writ- 
ings are:  "  Treatise  on  the  Organization  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States"  (1842);  "Admiralty  Jurisdic- 
tion," a  work  in  two  volumes  (184S);  "The  Powers 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  United  States" 
(1866),  and  the  "  Young  Citizens'  Manual."  Judge 
Conkling  died  in  Utica,  K  Y.,  Feb  5,  1874. 

SWINTON,  "William,  author,  was  born  at  Sal- 
ton,  Scotland,  April  23, 1833,  son  of  William  and  Jane 
(Currie)  Swiuton.  His  pareutc  removed  to  Canada 
in  his  teutli  year,  where  ho  attended  Knox  College, 
Toronto.  Later  he  studied  at  Amherst  College,  llass. 
He  began  preaching  in  1853,  but  in  the  same  year 
accepted  the  professorship  of  languages  at  Edge- 
worth  Seminary,  Greensborough.  X.  C,  where  he 
taught  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he 
contributed  to  "  Putnam's  Jlagazine"  several  criti- 
cal and  philological  essaj's,  which  were  later  collected 
and  published  in  the  form  of  a  book,  entitled, 
"Rambles  Among  Words"  (1858).  He  subse- 
quently went  to  New  York  city  to  become  professor 
in  Mt.  Washington  College  Institute  ;  and  in  1858 
he  was  taken  on  the  stafE  of  the 
New  York  "Times!."  In  1862 
he  became  a  war  correspond- 
ent, for  which  he  had  equipped 
himself  by  a  close  study  of  mil- 
itary tactics;  and  he  discussed 
the  subject  with  so  much  free- 
dom that  in  1864  Gen.  Burn- 
side,  having  been  criticised,  or- 
dered his  exclusion  from  the 
camps,  and  at  a  later  date  Gen. 
Grant  also  became  displeased. 
Continuing  his  study  of  the  war 
for  several  years  after  ils  cessa- 
tion, he  traveled  tb  rough  the 
South  in  1867,  visiting  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  leaders  of  the 
Confederacj',  aud  collecting  material  for  histori- 
cal Works.  He  then  returned  to  the  "Times  "as 
literary  critic,  in  which  field  he  had  previously 
become  prominent.  In  186C  he  retired  from  journal- 
ism to  accept  a  position  iis  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  continued  there 
until  1874,  wlien  lie  returned  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  produced  many  educitioual  works,  which  were 
widely  adopted  in  both  private  and  public  schools 
throughout  the  country.  In  his  text-books,  though 
covering  all  grades,  he  confined  himself  to  history, 
geography  and  language.  A  series  submitted  to  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1867  secured  for  him  a  gold 
medal.  His  works  include  :  "Tiie  Times'  Review 
of  McClellau"  (1864);  "Campaigns  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  "(1866);  "The  Twe'lve  Decisive  Battles 
of  the  War"  (1867);  a  "Condensed  History  of  the 
United  States"  (1870);  a  "Word  Book"  series  (1871); 
a  "Language"  series  (1878-74);  "Outlines  of  the 
World's  History"  (1875),  followed  later  by  nu- 
merous readers,  spellers  and  grammars.  He  also 
edited  a  number  of  works,  including  "Masterpieces 
of  English  Literature"  (1880),  and  a  "Treasury  of 
Tales"  (1885).  Jefferson  Davis  publicly  declared 
that  "he  was  the  fairest  and  most  careful  of  the 
northern  writers  on  (he  war";  aud  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  is  quoted  as  having  said:  "If  any  one 
would  know  the  mechanism  and  anatomy  of  battle, 
let  him  read  our  American  Napier — William  Swin- 
ton."     Jlr.    Swinton    was    married    in    Montreal, 


May  4,  1858,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  James  and 
Margaret  (Loudon)  Linton.  He  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1892,  survived  by  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

JARNAGIN,  Spencer,  lawyer  and  senator,  was 
born  in  Granger  county,  Teuii.,  about  1793.  After 
he  was  graduated  at  Greenville  College  in  1818,  he 
studied  law;  in  1817  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practice  at  Athens,  Tenn.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives  at  one  time, 
and  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Tennessee  from  1841  to 
1847.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Memphis, 
and  a  history  of  tlial  city  says:  "  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  fisherman.  If  the  fish  were  biting  well, 
the  court  had  to  wait."  Mr.  Jarnagin  was  a  man 
of  fine  abilities,  genial  temperament,  and  was  an 
able  lawyer.  He  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  24, 
1851. 

KEY,  Philip,  congiessman,  was  horn  in  St. 
Mary'c  county,  Jld.,  in  1750,  and  was  a  cousin  of 
Philip  Barton  Ke}',  member  of  congress  in  1807-18. 
He  received  a  classical  and  commercial  education  in 
England,  and  ou  his  retniii  to  Maryland  was  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  a  number  of  j'ears  he 
served  in  the  legislature  of  IMarylaud,  aud  was  for 
one  or  two  terras  speaker,  also  rendering  some  .service 
in  the  municipal  courts  of  his  native  county.  He  was 
a  representative  in  congress  from  Maryland  in  1791- 
93.     He  died  in  his  native  place  Jan.  4,  1820. 

KEY,  Philip  Barton,  lawj-er,  was  born  in  Cecil 
county,  Md.,  in  1757.  His  grandfather,  Philip 
Key,  came  to  this  country  from  England;  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  in  St.  IMary's,  Cecil  and  Fred- 
erick counties,  and  died  in  1764.  Philip  was  sent  to 
England,  where  he  received  a  liberal  educati:in.  He 
entered  the  British  armj'  after  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. In  1778  he  held  a  commission  in  the 
Maryland  loyalists'  regiment,  of  which  he  became 
captain  in  1782,  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  troops. 
During  his  service  in  Florida  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  upon  his  release,  on  parole,  went  to'Eugland. 
After  peace  was  declared  he  retired  on  lialf  pay. 
In  1785  he  returned  to  Marjdand,  where  he  took  a 
high  position  as  a  lawyer.  He  settled  in  Annapolis 
in  1790,  aud  represented  that  district  in  the  state 
legislature  in  1794  and  for  several  years  thereafter. 
In  1801  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  and  in  1807  for- 
mally renounced  his  claim  on  the  British  govern- 
ment in  a  letter  to  the  British  minister  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  elected  to  congress  from  Jlaryland  in 
1807,  serving  until  1813.  He  died  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  July  28,  1815.  His  son,  Philip  Barton,  was 
born  at  "Woodley,"  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Nov.  2, 
1804.  He  was  grad'jated  -i  ["Hamilton  College,  New 
York,  in  1823;  studied  law  with  his  cousin,  Francis 
Scott  Key,  and  practiced  for  a  time  in  Annapohs. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  engaged 
in  planting.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
legislature,  and  iu  1850  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion.    He  died  near  Thibodaux,  La.,  May  4,  1854. 

COBB,  Henry  Ives,  architect,  was  born  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1859,  son  of  Albeit  Adams 
and  Mary  (Candler)  CJobb,  natives  of  Boston,  Mass. 
His  ancestors  were  of  English,  Scotch  and  French 
(Huguenot)  origin,and  among  them  were  many  names 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 
Henry  being  too  delicate  as  "a  child  to  join  his 
brothers  in  out-of-door  sports,  amused  himself  with 
his  pencil  in  illustrating  and  in  making  toys  and 
building  all  manner  of  structures.  After  a  few  years 
in  private  schools  he  attended  the  Brookline  High 
School,  but  not  being  robust,  he  was  sent,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  ou  a  sea  vovage,  sailing  on  a 
merchant  ship  owned  by  his  father.  They  visited 
England  and  France,  traveling  with  an  uncle,  Hon. 
John  W.  Candler.  Returning  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  months,  Henry,  completely  restored  to 
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health,  resumed  his  attendance  at  school,  completing 
the  course  in  1876,  when  he  entered  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  remaining  one 
year.  He  then  joined  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  where  he 
was'graduated  in  1880  as  an  engineer.  Deciding  to 
engage  in  avcliitectural  work,  he  took  a  special 
course  of  study  with  William  R.  Ware,  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Stearns, 
architects,  Boston.  In  1881  the  Union  Club  of  Chi- 
cago accepted  plans  for  a  new  club-house  by  him, 
and  the  supervision  of  its  erection  obliged  him  to  re- 
move to  that  city,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside. 
Mr.  Cobb  has  visited  Europe  a  number  of  times, 
making  a  study  of  architecture  and  collecting  valu- 
able books  and  photographs  for  his  library  of  archi- 
tectural works.  Among  the  many  important  build- 
ings which  have  extended  his  reputation  are  those  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  has  had  full 
charge.  He  was  also  architect  for  the  Newberry 
Library  and  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  He 
was  f)ne  of  the  board  of  architects  of  the  World's 
Columbian  exposition,  and  designed  the  Fisheries 
and  East  Indian  buildings,  the  Cairo  street,  and 
many  other  structures  on  the  grounds.  He  has 
designed  many  tall  office  buildings  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  first 
architect  to  introduce  "  skeleton  framing."  In  1882 
Mr.  Cobb  was  married  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus P.  Smith,  a  prominent  lawj'er,  of  New  York. 

LAMBERT,  John,  acting  governor  of  New 
Jersey  (1802-3),  was  born  in  that  province  in  1748, 
and  received  an  academic  education.  He  served  in 
the  state  liouse  of  representatives  for  many  years; 
was  vice-president  of  the  council  and  acting  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  in  1802-3;  was  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  New  Jersey  in  1805-9, 
and  in  1809-15  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 
He  died  at  Am  well,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1823. 

JONES,  Samuel,  lawyer,  was  born  in  New  York 
state,  July  26, 1734,  son  of  William  Jones,  and  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Jones,  born  in  Ireland  about  1665, 
of  a  family  which  was  originally  from  North  Wales. 
The  last  named  fought  in  the  army  of  King 
James  II.  at  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  (1690),  aucl 
Aghrim  (1691),  and  in  the  siege  of  Limerick  (1691). 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  France,  participating 
in  the  revolution,  and  later,  in  the  same  year,  emi- 
grated to  Long  Island,  where  he  was  married  to 
Freelove'  daughter  of  Thomas  Townsend,  acquiring 
a  large  tract  of  land,  and  becoming  ranger-general 
of  Long  Island,  then  known  as  Nassau.  He  was 
also  active  in  local  military  affaire,  becomiuga  major 
of  tlie  Queens  county  regiment.  His  death  occurred 
at  Fort  Neck,  Queens  co..  Long  Island,  Dec.  13, 
1713.  One  of  his  sons,  David  (b.  1699;  d.  1775), 
was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  city 
(1758-73),  and  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly 
(1737-58),  serving  for  thirteen  years  as  its  speaker. 
Samuel  Jones  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  as  a 
sailor,  but  afterwards  studied  law  imder  William 
Smith,  who  became  an  historian  of  New  York  and 
a  chief-justice.  Securing  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  built  up  a  lucrative  practice,  and  his  office  was 
much  sought  by  law  students,  De  Witt  Clinton  being 
one  of  his  pupils.  Through  the  revolution  lie  re- 
mained within  the  British  lines,  as  he  was  a  loyalist 
in  principle;  but  he  took  no  active  part  In  the  war, 
and,  after  peace  was  declared,  became  an  ardent 
Federalist.  Many  political  and  legal  offices  of  trust 
were  held  by  him;  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
state  assembly,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
convention  at  Poughkeepsie  which  adopted  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  1788,  drawing  up 
most  of  the  amendments.     In  1789  he  bore  the  prin- 


cipal part  in  the  revision  of  the  New  York  state 
statutes,  being  assisted  by  Richard  Varick,  and  in 
that  year  was  appointed  recorder  of  New  York  city, 
holdmg  the  office  until  1797,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  subsequently  wrote:  "No 
one  surpassed  him  in  clearness  of  intellect  and  in 
moderation  and  extreme  simplicity  of  character;  no 
one  equalled  him  in  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
technical  rules  and  doctrines  of  real  property,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  skillful  and  elaborate,  but  now  ob- 
solete andmysterious,  black-letterlearning  of  the  com- 
mon law."  In  1796,  at  the  request  of  John  Jay,  he 
drafted  the  law  creating  the  comptroller's  office  of 
New  York  state,  which  still  (1901)  exists;  and  he 
himself  was  the  first  incumbent  (1796-99),  in  the 
latter  year  retiring  to  his  country  home  at  West 
Neck,  Long  Island.  Dr.  David  Hosack  said  of  him: 
"Common  consent  has,  indeed,  assigned  him  the 
highest  attainments  in  jurisprudence,  and  the  appella- 
tion of  father  of  the  New  York  bar. "  Besides  the 
"  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  a  work  in  two 
volumes,  written  in  collaboration  with  Richard 
Varick  (1789),  he  contributed  valuable  papers  on  the 
history  of  New  York  to  the  collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Judge  Jones  died  at  West 
Neck,  Long  Island,  Nov.  21, 1819. 

JONES,  Samuel,  jurist,  was  born  in  New  York, 
May  26, 1 769,  second  son  of  Samuel  Jones  (1734-1819). 
After  graduating  at  Columbia  University,  in  1790,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  his 
father's  office,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  at  once 
took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  later  attained  to  many  im- 
portant offices.  He  was  elected 
to  tlie  assembly  in  1812,  serv- 
ing until  1814,  and  to  the  office 
of  recorder  of  New  York  city 
in  1823.  In  1826  he  became 
chancellor  of  tlie  state,and  held 
tlie  office  until  1828,  when  he 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  New  York 
city.  Tiie  latter  appointment 
he  held  until  1847,  in  which 
year  he  was  made  justice  of 
the  state  supreme  court  for  the 
term  1847-49.  He  then  re- 
sumed his  private  practice,  though  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  continued  it  until  two  months  of  his  death. 
In  the  councils  of  the  Episcopal  church  he  was  also 
active,  and  in  matters  of  social  and  public  impor- 
tance he  .showed  a  remarkable  interest  up  to  his 
very  latest  days.  The  term,  "father  of  the  New 
York  bar,"  which  was  originally  applied  to  his 
father,  still  clung  to  the  son.  His  death  occurred  at 
Cold  Spring.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1853. 

PHILLIPS,  Stephen  Clarendon,  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1801.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  1819,  with 
high  honors;  began  to  study  law,  but  soon  discon- 
tinued it  to  become  a  merchant  in  Salem.  In  1824,  by 
annual  re  elections,  he  served  as  a  representative  in 
the  state  legislature;  in  1830-31  he  was  state  senator, 
and  iu  1832  was  again  a  member  of  the  house.  In 
1834  he  represented  Massachusetts  in  congress;  from 
December,  1838,  to  March,  1842,  he  was  mayor  of 
Salem,  and  upon  his  voluntary  retirement  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  salary  as  mayor  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  In  1840  he  was  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  for  Massacliusetts.  In  1848  he  was  the 
Free-soil  candidate  for  governor,  and  afterw-ard  held 
various  state  and  private  trusts,  in  the  discharge  of 
which,  by  his  ability,  sagacity,  experience  and  in- 
tegrity, he  rendered  signal  service.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
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Worcester.  Mr.  Phillips  was  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton Sunday-school  Society  and  author  of  the  "  Sun- 
day-school Service  Book. "  After  retiring  from  pub- 
lic life,  in  1849,  he  became  extensively  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Canada,  and  met  bis  death 
by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Montreal,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  June  26,  1857,  while  returning  from 
Quebec. 

BIjACEFOBD,  Isaac  Newton,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6, 
1786;  was  graduated  with  honor  at  Princeton  College 
in  1806,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jereey 
in  1810.  He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1812  and  settled 
in  Salem.  Ou  the  organization  of  Washington  coun- 
ty, in  1813,  he  was  chosen  its  firet  clerk  and  recorder. 
In  1814  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture, but  resigned  to  become  judge  of  the  first  dis- 
trict court,  and  removing,  in  1815,  to  Viuceunes,  he 
there  opened  a  law  office.  In  1S16  he  was  elected  a 
representative  from  Knox  county  to  the  first  state 
legislature,  and  was  chosen  speaker.  In  1817  Gov. 
Jennings  appointed  him  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Indiana,  and  this  position  he  honored  for  thirty- 
five  years.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims,  and  held  this  office 
until  his  death  in  Washington  city,  Dec.  31,  1859. ' 
DOOJaEY,  Patrick  Callan,  lawyer,  was  born 
near  Gort,  Ireland,  Dec.  35,  1842,  son  of  John  and 
Ellen  Dooley.  In  1850  he  came 
to  America  with  his  mother, 
going  to  Cheshire,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  where  he  lived  on  a  farm, 
and  attended  school  in  winter 
time.  He  went  to  Falle}-  Semi- 
nary, Fulton,  N.  Y.,  in  1860-61, 
and  subsequently  to  tlieWesleyan 
Academy  at  Wilbraliam,  JIass. ; 
entered  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  1865,  and  the  law  depart- 
ment there  two  years  later;  he  was 
graduateti  in  1869.  After  study- 
ing law  for  one  year  with  the 
Hon.  T.  D.  W.  Yonley,  at  Little 
Rock,  he  removed  to  DeWitt, 
Arkansas  co..  Ark.,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  tlie  state  sen- 
ate in  1872,  and  after  serving 
one  session  was  appointed  circuit 
judge  of  the  12th  judicial  district,  with  jurisdiction 
over  four  counties.  Judge  Dooley  remained  upon 
the  bench  until  1875,  since  which  time  he  has  lived 
at  Little  Rock,  practicing  law  and  operating  in  real 
estate.  In  1888  he  presided  at  the  organization  of 
the  Lincoln  Club,  a  prominent  Republican  club  of 
Little  Rock,  and  became  its  first  president.  He  was 
a  charter  member  and  was  the  second  president  of 
the  Quapaw  Club.  In  July,  1898,  he  was  appointed 
referee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  was  reappointed  in  1900.  Judge  Dooley 
was  married,  Oct.  16,  1871,  to  Matilda  Arnold, 
dauehter  of  Arnold  Stoddard,  of  St.  Louis,  JIo., 
and  "has  two  daughters. 

JARVES,  James  Jackson,  author,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1820.  His  eariy  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  Chauncey  Hall  school  of 
his  native  city,  and  he  prepared  for  a  course  in  Har- 
vard University,  but  failing  sight  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  his  plans.  He  then  traveled  extensively, 
visiting  California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
located  at  Honolulu  in  1838,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  publishing  in  1840  "The  Poly- 
nesian,"'which  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  started 
at  that  place.  Four  years  later  liis  journal  was 
made  the  official  organ  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Mr. 
Jarves  receiving  the  title  of  director  of  the  govern- 


ment press.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1849, 
he  was  a  short  time  later  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  Hawaiian  government  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  the  United  Slates,  France,  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1851  he  went  to  Europe,  and  resided  there 
for  many  years,  collecting  a  large  number  of  paint- 
ings at  Florence  and  Paris,  which  illustrated  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  art;  and  also  making  valuable  collec- 
tions of  sculpture  and  Venetian  glass.  Some  (132)  of 
these  paintings,  dating  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  are  now  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  the  sculptural  pieces, 
together  with  other  paintings,  are  in  the  Hollenden 
gallery,  Cleveland,  O.,  while  the  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modem  Venetian  glass  were  presented  by  him  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  city. 
In  Italy  !Mr.  Jarves  became  well  known  as  a  connois- 
seur, and  was  elected  an  honorarj-  member  of  the 
Florence  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Between  1879 
and  1882  he  served  as  U.  S.  vice-consul  and  acting 
consul  at  Florence,  Italy  ;  and  during  1882-83  he 
represented  that  country  at  the  Boston  foreign  ex- 
hibition, receiving  for  his  services,  in  1887,  the  title 
of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Be- 
sides contributing  to  periodical  literature,  Mr. 
Jarves  publi.shed  "History  of  the  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  Islands"  (1843);  "  Scenes  and  Scenery  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  "(1844);  "  Parisian  Sights  and 
French  Principles  Seen  through  American  Specta- 
cles," in  two  volumes  (1853);  "Art  Hints:  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture,  and  Painting"  (1855);  "Kiana,  a 
Tradition  of  Hawaii"  (1855);  "Italian  Sights  and 
Papal  Principles  Seen  through  American  Spectacles" 
(1855);  "The  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer"  (1857- 
69);  "Art  Studies:  The  Old  Masters  of  Italy" 
(1861);  "The  Art  Idea:  Sculpture,  Painting  and 
Architecture  in  America  "  (1866);  "Art  Thoughts: 
The  Experiences  and  Observations  of  an  American 
Amateur  in  Europe"  (1876);  "Italian  Rambles" 
(1884),  and  other  works. 

PHILLIPS,  Philip,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
w^s  born  in  Cliarlestou,  S.  C.,  Dec.  13,  1807.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  IMilitarj-  Academy,  in 
Vermont,  and  at  Middletowu,  Conn.  In  1825  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Charleston,  and  on 
the  day  after  attaining  his  majority  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  entered  public  life  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  nullification  convention,  in  1832, 
and  voted  with  the  minority;  in  1884  was  elected  for 
two  years  to  the  state  legislature,  but  resigned  in 
1835,  and  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  success.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Alabama  Democratic  state 
convention;  in  1844  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Federal  re- 
lations; and  in  1849  was  president  of  an  internal  im- 
provement convention.  In  1851  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  legislature;  in  1852  went  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention; in  1853  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  Alabama.  He  declined  a  re-election,  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  died  Jan.  14,  1884. 

KIRBY,  Ephraim,  juriit,  was  born  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Feb.  33,  1757.  He  spent  his  boyhood 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  wlieu  eighteen  years  of  age 
joined  the  army  of  the  revolution,  participating  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  remaining  in  active  ser- 
vice until  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
fought  in  nineteen  engagements  and  received  thir- 
teen wounds,  seven  of  which  were  sabre  cuts  on  the 
head,  inflicted  by  a  British  soldier  at  Germantown, 
where  he  was  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  At  the 
close  of  the  revolution  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  Yale  College  g-ave  him  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  He  studied  law,  was. admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1789  published  a  volume  of  • '  Reports  of 
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the  Decisions  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Court  of 
Errors,"  which  was  the  first  work  of  tliat  character 


ton.   The  last  removed  from  Long  Island  to  Stratford, 
Conn.,  and  served  in  the  revolutionary  army.     His 
published  in  Connecticut,  and  probably  in  the  United    wife  was  Betsy  Willoughby,  and  their  son,  Charles 
States.     From  1791  to  1804  he  was  a  representative    "Wiii/»iio->>UTr  TOiir»w«o  inarnf>H  tn  Jniif»rn»ilH  nf  "Nr^nr 
the  legislature,  and  in  1801  was  appointed,  by 


in  —  .„^  ... 

Pres.  Jefferson,  supervisor  of  the  revenue.  After 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  newly-org-.iuized  territory  of  Orleans, 
and,  on  his  way  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
died  at  Fort  Stoddard,  Jliss.,  Oct.  3,  1804.  Hisson, 
Reynold  Marvin,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
March  10,  1790;  entered  the  army  in  1813,  and  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry 
in  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  In  1834  he  became  cap- 
tain of  artilleiy  and  brevet  major  in  the  same  year. 
He'  died  in  Fort  Sullivan,  Wis.,  Oct.  7,  1843.  An- 
other son,  Edmund,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  April  8, 
1794;  euteied  the  army  in  1813,  and  served  through 
the  war  with  England.  In  1819  he  was  aid  to  Gen. 
Jacob  Brown,  to  whose  daughter  he  was  married. 
He  became  captain  in  May,  1834,  and  paymaster  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  Afterward  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  Monterey,  and  on  that  of 
Gen.  Scott  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  being  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco.  and  colonel  at  Molino  del.  Rey.  He 
died  at  Browuville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30, 1849.  Edmund's 
son,  Edmund  (1840-63),  was  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  School;  served  through  tlie  civil  war;  was 
promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Chancellorsville. 

DAYTON,   Ellas,    revolntionaiy  soldier,    was 
born  at  Elizabethtown,  iSf.  J.,  in  Julj',  1737,  a  de- 
scendant  of   Ralph    Dayton,    an   Englishman,  who 
emigrated  from  Bedfordshire  to  Boston  and  settled  in 
New  Haven  in  1638.     He  removed  thence  to  South- 
ampton, Long  Island,  and  was  the  founder  of  East 
Hampton.     As  a  young  man  he  joined  the  British 
forces,  fought  with  the  "Jersey  Blues,"  under  "Wolfe, 
at  Quebec;  and  subsequently  became  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  militiamen,  with  which  he  marched  against 
the  northern  Indians.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  with  William  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  com- 
manded a  party  which,  iu  July,  1775,  captured  a 
British  transport  off  Elizabethtowu.     In  February, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  colonel  of  the 
3d  New  Jersey  regiment;  in  1781  aided  iu  the  sup- 
pression of  the  New  Jersey  mutiny,  and  iu  1783  was 
advanced  to  tUc  rank  of  brigadier-general.    Through- 
out  the  entire  war  he  was  in  active  service,  being 
prominentljr  engasred  in  the  battles  of  SpringSeld, 
Monmouth,  Brandywiue  and  Yorktown,   and  was 
three  times   unhorsed:  at  Germantown,  at  Spring- 
field, and  again  at  Crosswick's  bridge.     When  the 
enem}',    under  Gen.   Kuyphauseu,    penetrated  into 
New  Jersej%  he  directed  the  execution  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  for  their  annoyance.    At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  militia.     He 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  in 
1770,  but  declined  the  honor;  on  being  again  elected, 
however,    he  served  during    1787-88.     He  served 
several  terms  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  and  at 
the  organization  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  was  elected  its  first  president,  holding 
the  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  July  17,  1807. 

DAYTON,  Charles  Willougliby,  lawyer,  was  he  gave  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  postmasters  of  New 
born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  3,  1846,  sou  of  Abram  York  (1804-97);  of  the  Down  Town  Association;  the 
Child  and  Maria  A.  (Tomlinson)  Dayton.  His  earliest  New  England  Society:  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution; 
American  ancestor,  Ralph  Dayton,  emigrated  from  the  Sagamore,  Harlem,  Players'  aud  Harlem  Demo- 
Bedfordshire,  England,  to  Boston;  was  one  of  the  cratic  clubs,  and  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  of  which  he 
original  settlers  of  New  Haven  in  1638;  removed  to  is  a  governor.  He  was  married  in  New  York  city, 
Southampton,  Long  Island,  and  was  the  founder  of  Jan.  39,  1874,  to  Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  fi. 
East  Hampton.  His  descendants  settled  principally  in  Newman,  and  has  two  sons  and  one  daugliter: 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  among  them  being  Charles  Willoughby,  John  Newman  and  Laura 
William  L.  Dayton,  Elias  Dayton  and  Brewster  Day-    Adams  Dayton. 


Willoughby,  who  was  married  to  Jane  Child,  of  New 
York  city,  was  Mr.  Daytou's  grandfather.     His  only 
son,  Abram  Child  Dayton,  though  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  contrib- 
uting to  periodicals  and  publishing,  in  1871,  "Last 
Days  of  Knickerbocker  Life,"  a  most  entertaining 
as  well  as  historically  valuable  work,  which   was 
republished  by  Putnam  iu  1896.     His  mother  was 
de-scended  from   Maj    John   Caufield  and   Joseph 
Tomlinson,  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  also  from 
Hon.    Andrew    Adams,   chief- justice  of  Connecti- 
cut.    ^Ir.  Dayton  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  after  graduating  at  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.    Be- 
coming identified  with  politics  as  early  as  1864,  he  sup- 
ported Gen.  McClellau  for  the  presidency;  in  1881 
was  elected,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  aud  served  on  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee.    Iu  1882  he  organized  the  Harlem   Demo- 
cratic Club,  of  which  he  became  picsident  in  1888, 
aud    identified    himself   with    the  citizens'   reform 
movement,  which  put  forward  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  mayor.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic state  conventions  of  1881 ,  1882, 1884,  aud  in  1892 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  organization 
of  the  state  convention.     In  1884  he  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  in  New  York  state  and  secretary 
of  its  electoral  college.     One  of  his  speeches,  deliv- 
ered at  Burlington,  ta.,  was  adopted  by  the  national 
Democratic  committee  and  circulated  as  a  campaign 
document.     In   1893  he  was   a 
delegate  to  the  New  York  state 
coustitutional  convention,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  by 
Pres.    Cleveland   postmaster  of 
New   York    city,    resigning    in 
April,  1897,  to  resume  law  prac- 
tice.    Subsequently  to  his  retire- 
ment he  was  tendered  a  banquet 
by  1,500  letter  carriers,  and  his 
bust  was  erected  in  the  post  office, 
as  testimony  to  his  "efficiency, 
discipline,  justice,  courtesy  and 
kindness."    Bx-Pres.   Cleveland 
wrote  him  as  follows:  "The  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service  3-ou  have 
rendered  the  government   .    .    . 
entitles  you  to  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  my  personal  obligation 
for  the  credit  thus  reflected  upon 
the  appointing  power."     Notwithstaudiug  the  atten- 
tion given  to  political  affairs,  ]Mr.  Dayton  maintains  a 
law  practice  of  considerable  magnitude.    At  one  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  a 
v|ce-president  of  tlie  Bar  Association  of  the  Slate  of 
NewYoik;  healso  served  upon  important  committees 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.     He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School;  organized  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Bank  aud  the  Empire  City  Savin"-s 
Bank,   being   the   legal  counsel  of  each,    and  is°a 
director  of  the   United   States   Life  Insurance  Co. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Geographical 
Society;  the  New  York  Historical  Societj',\o  which 
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ELLSWORTH,  Mary  Wolcott  (Janvrin), 
author,  was  bora  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Sept.  16,  1830, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Janvrin,  whose  ancestor 
emigrated  from  the  isle  of  Guernsey  prior  to  the 
American  revolution.  She  was  educated  at  an 
academy  in  her  native  town.  She  early  began  to  use 
her  pen  and  when  eighteen  wrote  a  story  entitled 
"Children's  Vows;  or,  The  Carnelian  Ring," 
for  which  she  received  a  prize  from  a  promi- 
nent Boston  publisher,  which  encouraged  her  to  make 
literature  her  avocation.  Her  work  was  favorably  re- 
ceived; she  contributed  to  western  and  southern 
journals  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  "  Godey's 
Ladies'  Book."  In  1856  she  edited  and  wrote 
biographical  articles  for  "Cypress  Leaves,"  pub- 
lished by  James  Usher,  Boston;  in  1858  she  was  en- 
gaged in  compiling  for  French  &  Co.,  pablishers, 
Boston,  a  series  of  books  entitled  the  "  Juvenile 
Miscellany.  She  was  married,  Aug.  13,  1868,  to 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  son  of  Gov. 
William  Wolcott  Ellsworth,  and  grandson  of  Chief- 
Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth.  She  was  the  author  of 
"Peace;  or,  Tiie  Stolen  Will"  (ISoT);  "An  Hour 
with  the  Children "  (Am.  Tract  Society,  1860),  and 
"Smith's  Saloon;  or.  The  Grays  and  the  Grants" 
(1871).  Mrs.  Ellsworth  died  at  Newton,  Mass. ,  Aug;. 
13,  1870.  ^ 

SEAL7,  J'ohn,  financier,  was  born  at  Kingston, 
Pa.,  Oct.  18, 1832,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (McCartv) 
Sealy,  both  natives  of  Cork,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  a  country  store 
as  a  clerk.  He  proved  so  compe- 
tent that  four  years  later  his  em- 
ployer made  him  general  manager 
of  some  coal  mines.  He  remained 
in  this  position  three  years  longer 
on  a  salary,  and  then  decided  to 
emigrate  to  Texas.  •  Arriving  at 
Galveston  in  1846  he  became  a  di-y- 
goods  salesman.  A  strong  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  Mr.  Sealy 
and  J.  H.  Hatchings,  the  book- 
keeper of  the  firm,  and  they  de- 
cided to  go  into  business  on' their 
own  account,  each  having  laid  up 
about  S750.  With  this  capital  they 
bought  a  stock  of  goods  and,  re- 
moving to  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  in 
1847,  opened  a  store  under  the 
name  of  Hutchings  &  Sealy.  Meet- 
ing with  success,  they  removed  to  Galveston.  In 
1854  a  partnership  was  formed  with  Mr.  George 
Ball,  and  a  general  dry-goods  and  commission 
business  was  carried  on.  In  1860  the  dry-goods 
business  was  sold  out,  and  the  firm  continued 
in  the  cotton  commission  business,  and  under  the 
firm  name  of  Ball,  Hutchings  &  Co.,  engaged  in 
banking.  In  1867  Mr.  Sealy's  brother,  George,  was 
admitted  as  a  partner,  and  the  firm  remained  un- 
changed until  John  Sealy's  death.  He  was 
connected  with  nearly  every  corporation  in  the  city, 
either  as  president  or  director;  he  originated  many 
enterprises,  and  he  responded  to  every  call  to  sus- 
tain any  improvement  or  any  undertaking  that  prom- 
ised to  be  of  lasting  benefit.  One  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful undertakings  was  the  building,  management 
and  establishment  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa 
Fe  railroad  system.  His  chief  public  bequest  was 
the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  at 
Galveston,  to  which  patients  from  every  part  of  the 
state  are  admitted  free.  Mr.  Sealy  was  married  at 
Bedford,  Pa.,  in  1857,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Samuel  B.  and  Margretta  (Campbell)  Davis.  She 
bore  him  a  daughter,  Etta  Jane,  and  a  son,  John, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father's  interest  and  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  He  died  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
Aug.  29,  1884. 


MONEY,  Hernando  De  Soto,  senator,  was 
born  in  Holmes  county.  Miss.,  Aug.  26,  1839,  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  His  father  and  paternal  grandfather 
had  strong  individual  characteristics  bordering 
on  eccentricity.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  Vardanian  family,  whose  members 
are  noted  for  size,  strength  and  longevity.  He 
was  educated  in  the  literary'  and  law  departments  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  at  O.'tford,  Miss. 
Throughout  the  civil  war  he  served  in  tlie  Confed- 
erate army,  returning  at  its  close  to  the  practice  of 
law.  This  he  was,  however,  compelled  to  abandon 
because  of  failing  eyesight,  and  for  several  jears  he 
confined  himself  to  cotton  planting  in  the  Mississippi 
delta.  In  1871  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Car- 
roUtou,  where  he  edited  the  "Conservative,"  in 
which  journal  he  was  the  owner  of  a  balf  interest, 
and  in  18T2  removed  to  Winona,  purchased  a  half 
interest  in-the  "  Democrat- Advance,"  and  continued 
to  edit  both  papers.  He  was  elected  mayor  in  1874 
and  in  1875  was  chosen  as  a  Democratic  representa- 
tive in  congress,  serving  hy  re-election  until  1885, 
when  he  voluntarily  retired  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law;  but  in  1892  he  was  again  elected  to  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1894.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  post-oftices  and 
post^roads  in  the  46th  and  4Sth  congresses,  and  in 
this  capacity  took  an  active  interest  in  postal  legis- 
lation toward  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  service.  In  January,  1896,  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  term  begiuuiug  JIarch  4, 
1899;  but,  to  fill  the  vacancy- caused  by  the  death  of 
J.  Z.  George,  he  was  appointed  to  the  senate,  Oct.  8, 
1897,  and  upon  the  convening  of  the  legislature, 
was  regularly  elected,  the  term  ending  March  3, 
1899.  He  was  then  re-elected  for  the  term  expiring 
in  1905.  Sen.  IMonej-  is  a  close  student,  an  omniv- 
orous reader,  and  an  able  public  speaker. 

COMSTOCK,  Anna  (Botsford),  educator  and 
wood  engraver,  was  born  at  Otto,  Cattaraugus  co. , 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1854,  the  daughter  of  Marvin  and 
Phoebe  (Irish)  Botsford,  and  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Botsford,  who  came  to  this  country  from  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Milford,  Conn. 
She  attended  Chamberlain  Institute,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.,  and  entered  Cornell  University  in  1874, 
for  a  special  course  in  history  and  political  science. 
In  October,  1878,  she  was  married  to  John  Henry 
Comstock,  professor  of  invertebrate  zoology  in  Cor- 
nell University.  Shortly  thereafter  Prof.  Comstock 
was  called  to  the  position  of  entomologist  to  the 
U.  S.  department  of  agriculture,  and  during  their 
residence  in  Wasliiugwu  Jlrs.  Comstock  made 
many  careful  drawings  of  microscopic  insects  in 
order  to  assist  her  husband  in  investigating  the 
habits  of  scale  insects.  When  they  retuined  to 
Cornell,  she  continued  to  make  drawings  for  his 
publications,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  course  in 
natural  history  at  the  university,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
qualifying  herself  scientifically.  She  received  the 
degree  of  B.Sc.  from  that  university  in  1885.  Find- 
ing the  methods  of  reproducing  drawings  for  print- 
ing unsatisfactory,  she  studied  wood  engraving,  in 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  in  1886.  In  1890  she 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Wood  Engravers.  In  1895  more  than  600  of  her 
plates  were  published  in  "Comstock's  Manual  for 
the  Study  of  Insects."  Her  more  recent  work  in- 
cludes the  illustrations  for  "  Insect  Life  "  by  Prof. 
Comstock,  and  some  engravings  for  "  Every  Day 
Butterflies"  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Scudder.  She  has 
lectured  before  farmer's  institutes  on  the  possibili- 
ties and  ideals  of  farm  life,  and  in  1894  for  her 
efforts  In  this  line  was  made  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture. 
This  association  began  the  experiment  of  introduo- 
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ing  nature  study  into  district  schools.  Mra.  Corn- 
stock  assisted  the  movement  in  the  Westchester 
schools,  and  later  was  employed  by  Cornell  as  an 
instructor  in  nature  study,  in  university  extension 
work  among  teachers.  In  this  capacity  she  has 
taught  for  several  summers  in  the  state  teacher's 
institute  at  Chautauqua,  and  in  1900  she  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  nature  study  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  California.  In  December, 
1898,  she  was  made  assistant  professor  in  nature 
study  at  Cornell  University,  being  the  only  woman 
who  has  been  given  the  title  of  professor  there. 

PBITCHARD,  Peter  Conley,  senator,  was 
born  at  Jouesboro,  Teuu.,  July  12,  1857,  sou  of 
William  H.  and  Elizabeth  L.  Pritcliard.  Paternally 
he  is  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  descent,  while  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors  came  from  Ireland.  His  father  was 
a  carpenter.  The  sou,  after  a  thorough  training  at 
the  ilartiu  Creek  Academy,  Tennessee,  was  appren- 
ticed to  learu  the  printer's  trade  iu  the  office  of  the 
Jonesboro  "  Tribune- Herald."  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  removed  to  Bakersville,  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C, 
where  until  1887  he  was  joint  editor  and  owner  of 
the  "  Roan  Jlountain  Republican."  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice 
in ]\Iarshall,  Madison  co.,  where  he  soon  became  a 
prominent  and  active  citizen.  He  was  a  Republican 
elector  iu  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  and 
served  in  the  state  legislature  in  1884,  1886  and  1890. 
In  1888  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor; iu  1892  was  the  caucus  nominee 
for  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  the  same  year  served  as 
delegate-at  large  to  the  Minneapolis  convention.  In 
November,  1894,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
on  a  fusion  ticket  by  the  Republicans  and  Populists, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Zebulon 
B.  Vaiice;  being  notable  as  the  first  Republican  in 
twenty  years  to  be  elected  to  that  body  from  any 
southern  state.  A  recognized  leader  in  all  councils 
and  movements  of  his  party,  his  political  following 
is  very  large.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  state 
protective  tariff  league  in  1892,  and  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  co-operation  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  his  election  in  1894.  In  1897  he  was  re- 
elected to  tlie  senate  for  the  term  ending  March  3, 
1903.  Sen.  Pritchard  was  married  at  Ashevllle, 
N.  C,  Oct.  18,  1892,  to  Jlalissa,  daughter  of  James 
W.  and  Mary  Bowman. 

BTJCKLAND,   Cyrus,   inventor,   was  born  at 
JIanchester,   Conn.,   Aug.   10,   1799,  son  of  George 

and  Elizabeth  (  )  Buckland.     At  an  early 

age  he  displa3'ed  inventive  ability.  His  first  import- 
ant mechanical  work  was  done  in  helping  to  prepare 
and  place  the  machinery  for  cotton  mills  at  Monson 
and  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  In  his  twentj'-ninth  year 
he  entered  the  emploj'  of  the  U.  S.  ar^iory,  Spring- 
field, !Ma.ss.,  as  a  pattern-maker,  from  which  he  rose  to 
the  position  of  inspector.  In  this  capacity  he  devised 
a  number  of  improved  firearms  and  invented  ma- 
chines for  their  mauufacture,  without  any  other 
compensation  than  his  regular  salary.  The  value  of 
his  inventions  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  efforts  the  cost  of  turning  out  a  finished 
musket  was  reduced  one-half.  The  greatest  advance 
was  made  in  the  working  of  gun  stocks,  screws  and 
hammers,  and  in  milling  screws.  These  processes 
were  adopted  by  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe; 
England  even  going  so  far  as  to  import  workmen  to 
run  the  gun-stock  machines,  of  which  she  had  secured 
copies  through  her  agents.  Mr.  Buckland  was 
forced  to  retire  through  ill-health  in  1859.  At  that 
time  he  received  a  grant  of  $10,000  from  congress,  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  He  was  married,  in  1824, 
to  Mary  A.  Locke,  of  Monson,  Mass.,  and  had  three 
children.     He  died  Feb.  26,  1891. 


HALLEB,  Granville  C,  soldier  and  pioneer, 
was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  Jan.  31.  1819,  son  of  George 
and  Susan  (Pennington)  Haller.     He  was  appointed 
from  civil  life,  and  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
in  the  4tli  U.  S.  infantry,  Nov.  17,  1839.     He  served 
through  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  in  1841-42, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Sprague's  history  of 
"TheOrigin,  Progressand  Conclusion  of  the  Florida 
War."     He  was  adjutant  of  the  4th  infantry  from 
Jan.  1,  1843,  until  his  resignation  iu  1845,  and  was 
promoted  first  lieutenant  July  2,  1846.     He  served 
under  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  war  with  Mexico  until 
after  the  capture  of  Monterey,  when  his  regiment 
was  transferred  to  Gen.  Worth's  division.     He  was 
in  every  battle  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Jlexico, 
with  Worth's  division,  and  was  brevelted  captain 
and  then   major  for  gallant   and  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the    field.     In    1833    he  went  to   Wash- 
ington  territory,   and   later  to  Fort   Dallas,  Ore. 
during  the  Indian  wars  fought  many  engagements, 
and  after  hard  fighting  utterly  annihilated  the  tribe 
that    committed    the    Boise  "river    massacre.      He 
established  and   built    Fort   Townseud,   on   Puget 
sound,  in   1857,  and  participated  in  the  San  Juan 
embroglio  in  1859.     In  IbGO  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  military  post  of  Port  ]\Iojave,  Ariz., 
and  early  in  1861  was  ordered  to   San  Diego,  Oal., 
and  finally  to  New  York   to   join  the  army   then 
being  organized  by  Gen.  ilc- 
Clellan.     On    his    arrival    he 
found  that  he  had  beeu  pro- 
moted commandant  of  the  gen- 
eral headquarters  on  JlcClel- 
lan's  staff,  and  the  93d   New 
York  volunteers  were  placed 
under  his  command  as  general 
headquarters  guard.     He  was 
employed  during  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  campaigns  un- 
der McClellan,  the  subsequent 
campaign  of  Burnside,  and  for 
a  short  time  under  Hooker.   At 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  he 
returned  to  Puget  sound,  where 
he  established  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  and  built  up  a 
large  trade,   but  in   1879   re- 
turned to  the  regular  army  as     £u  ',  j    ./j  _/,     - 
colonel  of  the  23d  infantry,  and    ^^'■'•^■"^^■'■f-^^  Ur^:/^UU^^ 
served  with  his  regiment  until  his  retirement.     He 
was  a  32d  degree  Mason,  member  of  the  Washington 
Pioneers,  and  for  one  term  president  of  the  Pioneer 
Association;  also  a  member  of  the  !Militaiy  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars;  an  active  companion  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  for  one  year  com- 
mander of  the  Washington  Commandery.     He  was 
married,  June  21, 1849,  to  Henrietta  M.  Cox,  of  York, 
Pa.,  and   had   five  children.     He  died  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  May  2,  1897. 

PENFIEIiD,  Smith  Newell,  organist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Oberlin,  O.,  April  4,  1837, 
son  of  Anson  and  Minerva  (Dayton)  Penfield.  When 
a  lad  he  was  organist  and  choir  master  of  the  college 
church  and  of  a  choral  society  of  over  one  hundred 
members.  For  seven  years  he  was  organist  and 
teacher  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  then  went  abroad  to 
study  the  piano  under  Moscheles,  Papperitz  and 
Delioux,  harmony  under  Hauptman  and  Richler, 
and  composition  under  Reinecke.  On  returning  to 
the  United  States  he  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
he  founded  a  coi^pervatory  of  music  and  a  choral 
and  orchestral  society,  the  Mozart  Club,  of  which  he 
was  leader.  In  1875  he  returned  to  the  North  and 
settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  later  in  New  York 
city,  for  professional  work.  He  was  organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  for  two  years, 
and  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
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for  three  years,  then  iu  New  York  was  successively 
at  St.  George's,  St.  Mark's,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  is  now 
playing.  He  received  from  the  University  of  New 
York  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1890  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Association,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Manuscript  Society  of  New  York.  His  compo- 
sitions are  numerous  and  varied  in  form,  comprising 
an  overture  for  full  orchestra;  a  string  quintet  in  three 
movements;  "The  Eighteenth  Psalm,"  a  cantata  for 
soli,  chorus  and  orchestra;  two  complete  services  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  canticles;  "Beyond,"  an 
aria  for  contralto  with  full  orchestra;  "Dream  Pic- 
tures," an  aria  for  soprano  with  full  orchestra;  a 
"Reverie,"  and  a  march,  besides  many  choruses, 
glees,  songs  and  solo  pieces  for  piano  and  organ. 

DEXiUREY,  Laurence  Augustine,  educator, 
was  born  at  Easton,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1864,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Catherine  (Sheridan)  Delurey.  His  ele- 
mentary education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  September,  1881,  he  entered 
the  College  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Villanova,  Pa.  Here, 
having  evinced  a  preference  for  the  priesthood,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  novitiate  of  the  Augustinian 
order  in  August,  1885.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
March  15, 1890,  by  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  was  appointed  to  a  va- 
cancy on  the  faculty  of  his  alma 
mater,  having  at  the  same  time 
charge  of  St.  Denis'  Church, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  Father  Delurey 
was  appointed  in  August,  1891, 
to  succeed  Rev.  A.  Gleason,  O. 
S.  A.,  as  vice-pi-esideut  of  the 
College  of  St.  Thomas,  to  which 
he  was  elected  iu  July,  1894. 
During  this  time  he  had  entire 
charge  of  the  studies  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  college,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  with  remark- 
able tact,  endearing  himself  to 
all  by  his  evident  interest  in 
their  welfare,  even  in  their 
sports;  the  prominence  that  the 
college  holds  to-day  in  the 
athletic  world  is  due  solely  to 
and  direction  of  Rev.  L.  A. 
Delurey.  Up'ou  the resiguationof  Rev.  F.  J.  M.  Shane, 
O.  S.  A.  .from  the  presidency  of  the  college,in  January, 
1895,  Father  Delurey  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
and  at  the  Chapter  of-  the  Augustinian  Fathers  held 
in  July,  1898,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  superior  of  the  Monaster}'  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova.  Since  he  has  become 
president,  he  has  broadened  the  course,  and  intro- 
duced lectures  by  prominent  men,  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical.  Under  his  regime  the  increased  at- 
tendance of  students  made  enlarged  quarters  a  neces- 
sity, and,  largely  owing  to  his  efforts,  have  two  com- 
modious buildings  been  erected,  fitted  with  ever}' 
modern  convenience  and  educational  appliance. 
Father  Delurey  is  also  widely  known  as  a  lecturer 
and  preacher  as  well  as  an  educator. 

KELLY,  James  Edward,  sculptor,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  July  30,  1855,  son  of  Patrick 
Paul  and  Julia  Frances  (Golden)  Kelly.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  emigrated  to  America 
in  1849,  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
was  an  optician.  The  son  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1871  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  wood  engraver,  meanwhile  studying 
in  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  subsequently  assi.sted 
in  organizing  the  Art  Students'  League,  and  with 
Carl  Hirshberg  and  Theodore  Robinson  formed  the 
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first  committee.  In  1873  he  entered  the  art  depart- 
ment of  Harper  «fc  Brothers,  and  iu  1875  Mr.  Kelly, 
with  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  opened  a  studio,  where  they 
began  illustrating,  principally  for  magazines,  and  for 
Bryant  &  Gay's  "History  of  the  United  States."  It 
was  then  he  utilized  his  former  knowledge  of  en- 
graving in  directing  the  manner  of  cutting  his  work, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Cole,  Juengliug,  Kingsley, 
Wolf  and  others,  and  is 
now  called  the  Ameri- 
can school  of  wood  en- 
graving. He  also  mafle 
studies  from  life  of  the 
various  distinguished 
military  and  naval  com- 
manders then  living,  and 
also  made  sketches  o( 
the  important  incident 
in  their  careers  midei 
theirdirections.  His  first 
model,  a  statuette  ot 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  was 
e.xhibited  in  the  National 
Academv  of  Design,  in 
1879.  In  1883  he  was 
chosen  to  model  the  five 
bas-reliefs  around  the 
base  of  the  Monmouth 
monument.  The  sub- 
jects selected  were:  "The  Council  of  War  at 
Hopewell";  "Washington  Rallying  His  Troops"; 
"  Ramsay  Defending  His  Guns  ";  "  Molly  Pitcher  "; 
and  "Wayne's  Charge."  He  also  modeled  "  Arnold 
Wounded  in  the  Trenches"  and  "Schuyler  Giving 
His  Plans  to  Gates  Before  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  " 
for  the  Saratoga  monument,  in  1886,  and  he  also 
modeled  the  statue  of  Gen.  Grant,  at  Uonelson,  for 
which  the  general  posed;  statue  of  "Call  to  Arms," 
for  the  Troj'  monument;  statue  of  Gen.  Buford,  at 
Gettysburg;  "Knowlton  at  Harlem  Heights,"  at 
Columbia  College,  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  series  of  bronze  portrait  busts  of  army  and 
navy  officers  of  the  Bpauish-American  war.  His 
later  works  are  au  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
Sherman;  "Col.  Roosevelt  at  San  .Juan  Hill,"  and 
the  "Fitz-Johu  Porter  Monument,"  for  which  Gen. 
Porter  selected  Mr.  Kelly.  In  1890,  with  all  the 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Seneca  Indians,  he  was 
adopted  into  that  naticju  as  a  brother  of  Gen. 
Ely  S.  Parker,  the  sacliem  '  Douohogua,"  and  was 
given  the  title  of  "The  Ganasqua,"  or  "Stone 
Giant." 

BROWNLEE,  William,  Craig,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Torfoot,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in 
1783.  He  was  graduated  A.M.  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1804,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
presbytery  of  Stirling  about  1808.  He  at  once  mar- 
ried and  came  to  this  country,  settlius' as  piistor  of 
the  Associate  Church  at  ilt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  until  1813.  Removing  to  Philadelphia,  he 
had  charge  of  the  ^Valuut  Street  Scotch  Associate 
Church  in  that  city,  for  two  years.  He  was  rector 
of  the  grammar  school,  or  academy,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  frorii  1815  to  1817,  and  in  the  latteryear 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bask- 
ingridge,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  until  1825. 
During  the  year  following  he  was  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Rutgers  College,  iu  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  1826  was  installed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York 
city.  He  remained  in  this  pastorate  until  1848,  and 
continued  to  make  New  York  his  home  thereafter. 
He  was  prominent  among  the  city  clergy,  with  whom 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  zealous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  edited  the 
"  Dutch  Church  Magazine  "  through  four  volumes, 
and  published  various  books  and  pamphlets,  among 
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them,  "  Inquiry  into  tlie  Principles  of  the  Quakei-s  " 
(1824);  "The  Uoniau  Catholic  Controversy"  (1834); 
•'  Treatise  on  Popery  "  (1847);  "  Liglitsand  Shadows 
of  Christian  Life"  (1847);  " The  Christian  Youths' 
Book";  "Christian  Father  at  Home";  "Deity  of 
Christ";  "History  of  the  Western  Apostolic  Church"; 
"The  Converted  Murderer."  and  "The  Whigs  of 
Scotland,"  a  romance.  In  1860  a  memorial  of  his 
life  was  printed  in  New  York  city,  where  his  death 
occurred  on  Feb.  10th  of  that  year. 

OSBORN,  Henry  Stafford,  educator,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  17, 1833.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1841,  and 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1845.  He 
also  studied  at  Bonn,  Germany,  and  at  the  London 
Polytechnic  Institution.  In  1845-46  he  was  stated 
supply  at  Coventry,  R.  I.;  was  ordained  in  June, 
1846,  and  was  pastor,  successively,  at  Hanover.  Va., 
until  1849;  in  Richmond.  Va.,  until  1853;  at  Liberty, 
Va.,  until  1858;  and  at  Salem,  Va.,  until  1859.  In 
1859-66  he  was  pastor  of  the  -Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.  Before  the  civil  war  he 
had  held  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  Roanoke 
College,  and  in  1866  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
mining  and  metallurgy  in  Lafayette  College.  He 
left  this  position  in  1870  to  become  stated  supply  at 
Oxford,  O.,  and  in  1871  became  a  professor  in  Miami 
University,  where  he  remained  until  that  institution 
was  closed  in  1873.  While  he  was  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Millville,  O.,- his  health  failed,  and  he  has  since 
devoted  liis  attention  to.  literary  pursuits,  especially 
to  the  illustration  of  Bible  history.  Much  of  his 
time  has  been  spent  in  visiting  Palestine,  Syria, 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  many  of 
the  maps  of  these  localities  used  in  Bible  teaching 
were  prepared  by  him.  In  1865  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL  D.  from  Lafayette.  His  published 
works  are:  "Palestine,  Past  and  Present"  (1855); 
"Flowers  and  Fruits  of  the  Holy  Land"  (1856); 
".Pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land"  (1857);  "Scientific 
Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  United  States  " 
(1870);  "  The  New  Descriptive  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine" (1877);  "Manual  of  Bible  Geography,"  and 
"  Ancient  Eg}'pt  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discover- 
ies" (1885);  "Chart  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible"  (2d 
ed.,  1886);  "  The  Useful  Minerals  and  Mining  Archi- 
tecture" (1887),  and  "Biblical  History  and  Geo- 
graphy" (1888). 

ElililOTT,  Charles,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Killybegs,  county  Donegal,  Ireland, 
May  6,  1792.  He  was  educated'  in  Dublin  and  came 
to  America  in  1814;  joined  the  Ohio  conference  in 
1818  as  a  circuit  preacher;  was  superintendent 
of  the  Wyandotte  (Indian)  mission.  Upper  San- 
dusky, in  1823;  in  1823-27  was  presiding  elder  of 
the  Ohio  district,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  languages  in  Madison  Col- 
lege, Uniootown,  Pa.,  which  he  held  for  four 
years.  He  was  then  settled  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  district  and  edited  the 
"  Pittsburgh  Conference  .Journal."  He  next  went  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  edited  the  "Western  Christian 
Advocate"  until  1848.  His  next  three  years  were 
spent  in  ministerial  duty,  when  he  resumed  editorial 
control  of  the  "Western  Christian  Advocate,"  in 
1852-56.  He  was  professor  of  Biblical  literature  at 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  president  of  that  insti- 
tution, in  1856-60,  and  again  in  1864-67.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  editor  of  the  "Central  Christian 
Advocate"  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  published:  "A 
Treatise  on  Baptism"  (1834);  "Delineation  of 
Roman  Catholicism"  (2  vols..  New  York,  1842; 
third  edition,  London,1851);  "Sinfulness  of  American 
Slavery  (2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1851);  "Life  of  Bishop 
Roberts"  (1853):  "History  of  the  Great  Secession 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  (1855);  "  The 


Bible  and  Slavery,"  "Political  Romanism"  (1859); 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  Wyandotte  Mission,"  and  a 
"  History  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  South  and 
West  from  1844  to  1866."  He  died  at  Alouut 
Pleasant,  la.,  Jan.  6,  1869. 

BEATTY,  John,  soldier,  was  born  near  San- 
dusky, O..  Dec.  16,  1828,  son  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth (Williams)  Beatty.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  the  district  school  of  a  pioneer  settlement.  His 
grandfather,  John  Beatty,  was  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Milan,  O.,  which  was  originally  called 
Beatty  in  his  honor.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man, 
of  the  James  G.  Biruej'  school,  and  from  him  the 
present  John  acquired  in  boyhood  his  first  ijolitical 
tenets,  adhering  to  them  through  life.  In  1852  he 
supported  John  P.  Hale  for  the  iiresideucy.  In  1856 
he  cast  his  vote  for  .Toliu  C.  Fremont.  In  1800  he 
was  the  Republican  pre.--i(lential  elector  for  the  13th 
(Ohio)  congressional  district.  In  April,  ISO],  he 
raised  a  company  for  the  war,  and  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  was  with  McClellan  in  West  Virginia.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  the  colonel  of  the  3(1  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  was  with  0.  M.  Mitcliel  in 
his  capture  of  Huntsville  and  occupation  ot  North 
Alabama.  He  commniided  a  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  .  Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8,  1862,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  the  December  following 
he  was  assigned  to  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
as  the  commander  of  a  brigade  took 
part  in  the  four  days'  battle  of  Stone 
river.  He  was  with  Rosecrans  in  the 
Tullahoma  campaign,  and  in  the 
Chattanooga  campaign  was  the  first 
of  Thomas'  coi-ps  to  cross  Lookout 
mountain.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Chickamauga  and  in  the  battle  of 
Missionary  ridge,  subsequently  ac- 
companying Sherman  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Knoxville  for  the  relief  of 
Burnside.  He  was  elected  to  the  40th 
congress  from  the  8th  Ohio  district  in 
1866,  and  re-elected  to  the  41st  and 
42d  congresses,  serving  first  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  invalid  pen- 
sions, then  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  i^ublic  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  finally  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mhtee  on  pulilic  printing.  In  18-84  he  was  one  of  the 
Republican  presidential  electorsatlarge  for  Ohio,  in 
1886-87  a  member  of  the  board  of  state  charities;  in 
1891-95  president  of  the  Ohio  ChickamauEra  National 
Park  commission.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Citizen 
Soldier"(1876);  "The  Belle  o'  Beckett's  Lane"  (1882); 
"  McKinleyism  "  (1894),  and  "An  Answer  to  Coin's 
Financial  Soliool"  (1895).  Gen.  Beatty  resides  in 
Columbus,  O.,  where  he  is  president  of  the  Citizens' 
Savings  Bank. 

KANE,  Elias  Kent,  .senator,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  June  7,  1796,  a  cousin  of  Judge  John 
Kintzing  Kane.  After  completing  his  preliminary 
education  in  New  York,  he  pursued  the  study  of 
law,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  that  profes- 
.sion  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  1815  he  removed  to 
Kaskaskia,  111.,  where  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1818.  He  was 
the  first  secretary  of  Illinois,  and  afterwards  served 
in  the  legislature  of  that  state.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  and  on  that  ticket  was 
elected  in  1835  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  where 
he  officiated  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  private 
land  claims.  He  entered  the  upper  house  of  the 
national  legislature  on  Dec.  5th  of  the  latter  j'ear; 
and,  being  re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  term,  served 
continuously  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  11,  1835. 
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Mcdowell,  Katherlne  Sherwood  (Bon- 
ner), author,  was  born  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Feb. 
26,  1849,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Bouner.  She  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, and  in  1870  was  married  to  Edward  McDow- 
ell. In  1873,  with  her  husband,  she  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  where  foratimeshe  acted  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  poet, Henry  W.Longfellow.  Her  first  con- 
tribution of  note  was  a  poem,  entitled  "Tiie  Radical 
Club."  She  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  "Sher- 
wood Bonner."  Returning  to  the  place  of  her  birtli 
in  1878  she  helped  nui-se  her  fatherand  brother,  who 
had  been  stricken  with  yellow  fever  during  the  epi- 
demic of  that  year.  She  continued  to  reside  there 
until  lier  death.  In  Mrs.  Kirk's  novel,  "Margaret 
Kent,"  she  figures  as  the  heroine.  Her  publications 
are:  ''Like  Unto  Like"  (1881);  "Dialect  Tales" 
(1883);  "  Suwanee  River  Tales"  (1884).  Mrs.  Bon- 
ner died  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  July  22,  1883. 

HOPKINS,  John  Henry,  first  P.  B.  bishop  of 
Vermont  and  twenty-sixth  in  the  succession  of  the 
American  episcopate,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Jan.  30,  1792.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  home  from  liis  mother.  For  a  time 
he  was  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, but  gave  it  up  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  a  profession  he  preferred  to  a  mercantile  life. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pittsburgh  in  1818, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  first 
rank  in  business  and  influence. 
He  became  a  vestryman  in  the 
Trinity  parish,  and  on  a  vacancy 
in  the  rectorship  was  elected  to 
fill  it.  On  Dec.  24, 1823,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  five  months 
later  priest.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  assistant  bishop  of  Penn.syl- 
vania  in  1826,  and  would  have 
been  elected  but  refused  to  cast  a 
vote  for  himself.  He  wished  to 
found  a  theological  seminary  in 
Pittsburgh;  but  the  plan  was  not 
approved  by  his  bishop,  and  in 
1831,  being  invited  to  become  as- 
sistant minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  help  found  a 
seminary  there,  he  accepted  and 
left  Pittsburgh.  He  was  elected 
the  first  bishop  of  Vermont  in  1833,  being  consecrated 
in  St.  Paul 's  Chapel,  New  York  city,  Oct.  31st.  He  then 
removed  to  Burlington,  Vt. ,  where  he  was  also  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  so  continued  for  twen- 
ty-seven years.  In  "  Men  of  Vermont  "  (1894)  it  is 
said:  "  Bishop  Hopkins  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Vermont  for  his  indomitable  energy  and  industry, 
his  varied  talents,  his  peerless  expression  of  his  often 
peculiar  opinions,  his  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  duty,  and  his  powerful  will.  In  no  re- 
spect were  his  opinions  more  peculiar  than  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  all  his  children  were  neces- 
sarily deeply  impressed  by  these  peculiarities.  They 
were  never  sent  to  any  public  school  until  the  boys ' 
were  old  enough  to  enter  college;  but  the  good 
bishop  opened  a  school  of  his  own  iu  1854,  embark- 
ing his  entire  propeity  and  all  he  could  borrow  in 
the  erection  of  the  old  Vermont  Episcopal  Institute, 
which  was  located  just  south  of  the  then  village  of 
Burlington,  and  a  part  only  of  whose  buildings  now 
remaiuT  In  this  scliool  there  were  no  vacations,  no 
plays,  no  relaxation  from  alternate  study,  work  and 
church  attendance,  except  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Severe  discipline  and  frequent  punishment  with  the 
rod  or  black  strap  were  the  only  inducements  to  ef- 
fort— emulation,  rewards,  and  even  marks  being 
strictly  excluded.  The  teachers  were  nearly  all  theo- 
logical students,  the  great  object  of  the  school  being 
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to  train  up  clerg^-meu  for  the  church.  For  several 
years  it  was  well  attended,  but  the  hard  times  of 
1838-39  caused  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the 
pupils  that  the  school  closed  its  doors,  aud  bank- 
ruptcy resulted."  Bishop  Hopkins  was  an  accom- 
plished painter  and  musician.  He  was  also  interested 
iu  architecture,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
Gothic  architecture  into  this  country,  publishing  an 
essay  on  the  subject  in  1836.  He  designed  a  new 
building  for  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
enlarged  St.  Paul's  Church  of  Burlington.  He 
was  a  clear  and  forceful  speaker,  aud  was  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  his  singulitr  independence  of 
character.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  be- 
sides many  pamphlets  aud  sermons,  published: 
"  Cliristianity  Vindicated  "  (1833);  "  Tlie  Primitive 
Creed"  (1834);  "The  Primitive  Chuich"  (1835); 
"The  Church  of  Rome  in  Her  Primitive  Purity" 
(1837);  "The  Novelties  AVhich  Disturb  Our  Peace  " 
(1844);  "The  History  of  the  Confessional"  (1850); 
"The  End  of  Controversy  Controverted"  (1854); 
"The  American  Citizen"  (1857);  "A  Scriptural, 
Historical  and  Ecclesiastical  View  of  Slavery " 
(1864);  "  The  Law  of  Ritualism"  (1866);  "The  Pope 
Not  the  Anti-Christ "  (1868).  He  was  married  to 
Melusina  Muller,  a  native  of  Germany,  whose  father,- 
a  wealthy  shipping  merchant,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  18i2,  wlien  his  daughter  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
had  thirteen  children.  Bisliop  Hopkins  died  June 
9,  1868.     His  life  was  published  by  his  son  in  1868. 

BISSELLi,  William  Henry  Augustus,  sec- 
ond P.  E.  bisliop  of  Vermont  and  eighty-eighth  in 
the  succession  of  the  American  episcopate,  was  born 
at  Randolpli,  Vt.,  Nov.  10,  1814.  son  of  Ezekieland 
Elizabeth  (Washburn)  Bissell.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  academy  of  Randolph,  and 
entering  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  graduated 
in  1838.  For  a  while  he  taught  in  the  Vermont 
Episcopal  Institute,  under  Bishop  Hopkins,  and 
later  he  established  a  private  school  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  partnership  with  G.  B.  Eastman.  Having 
studied  for  the  ministry  meanwhile,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  Sept.  29, 1839,  iii  Calvary  Church,  New  York 
city,  and  his  first  charge  was  at  Trinity  Church, 
"West  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  he  was  afterwards  called  to 
Grace  Church,  Lyons,  where  he  remained  until  1848, 
and  then  removed  to  Genesee,  N.  Y.  He  was 
elected  bishop  of  Vermont  in  1868,  to  succeed  the 
late  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  Christ  Church,  jNIontpelier,  June  3,  1868. 
Bishop  Bissell  was  much  interested  in  missionary 
work,  being  connected  with  all  societies  working 
under  the  authority  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  an  Independent  in  politics.  In  1838  he  was 
married  to  >[artha,  daughter  of  Phiueas  aud  Maria 
(Cotton)  Moulton,  of  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  by  whom 
he  had  five  children.  He  died  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
May  14,  1893. 

HAXiLi,  Arthur  Crawshay  Alliston,  third  P. 
E.  bishop  of  Vermont,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
third  in  the  American  eiiiscopate,  was  born  at  Bin- 
field,  England,  April  12,  1847,  son  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wil- 
liam T.  Hall,  of  the  British  army,  and  Louisa  A. 
(Alliston)  Hall.  He  was  educated  at  Brighton  Col- 
lege and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
graduated  B.A.  in  1869  and  M.A.  in  1871;  was  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  as  a  deacon,  1870,  and 
as  priest,  1871.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (the  Cowley  fathers), 
a  brotherhood  of  clergymen  iu  the  English  church 
living  in  community,  under  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience,  and  giving  themselves  to  mis- 
sionary work  at  home  aud  abroad.  In  1873  Father 
Hall  came  to  America,  where  a  branch  of  the  soci- 
ety was  established  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,   and  was  connected  with    the  diocese    of 
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Massachusetts;  until  1882  as  assistant  of  the  Cliurch 
of  the  Advent,  Boston,  that  parish  then  being  in 
charge  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist; 
and  from  1883  to  1892  was  rector  of  tlie  Mission 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Father  Hall 
was  during  this  time  provincial  superior  of  the  mis- 
sion priests  of  St.  John  in  America,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  preaching  and  conducting  missions 
and  retreats  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Boston  he  was  on  terms  of 
strong  friendship  with  Phillips  Brooks,  though  rep- 
resenting a  school  widely  separated  from  that  of  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church.  At  the  end  of  1893  Father 
Hall  was  recalled  by  the  Society  of  St.  John  to  Eng- 
land. In  1893  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Vermont, 
and  (being  released  from  all  obligations  to  the  Soci- 
ety) was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate,  Feb.  3, 1894,  in 
St.  Paul'sCliurch,Burlington,bythebishopsof  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  assisted  by  the 
archbishop  of  Ontario  and  the  bishops  of  Delaware 
and  Fond  du  Lac.  Bishop  Hall  is  the  author  of 
"  Confession  and  the  Lambeth  Conference  ";  "  Medi- 
tations on  the  Creed";  "Meditations  on  the  Col- 
lects"; "Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer";  "Self 
Discipline":  "  The  E.tample  of  the  Passion  ";  "The 
Virgin  Mother";  "Christ's  Temptation  andOuis" 
(Baldwin  lectures  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.);  a  charge 
on  "  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  and  otlier  works. 

STANTON,  Frank  Lebby,  poet  and  journalist, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  33,  1857,  son  of 
Valentine  and  Catherine  R.  (Parry)  Stanton.  His 
grandparents  on  his  father's  side  were  George  Henry 
Stanton,  of  New  York,  a  large  investor  in  real  estate 
at  Baracoa.Cuba,  and  Nicolette,  daughterof  Nicholas 
Prieutzer,  who  was  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Dresden, 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  mother's  parents 
were  Peter  Parry,  a  native  of  Liverpool, England,  and 
a  wealthy  cotton  planter  on  Kiahwah  island,  S.  C, 
and  Harriet  E.  Wilson,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
civil  war,  in  which  his  father  bore  arms  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  interrupted  Frank  Stanton's  studies, 
pursued  at  that  time  in  a  high  school  in  Savannah, 
and  his  education  was  completed  in  private  without 
an  instructor.  Having  begun  original  composition 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  having  inherited  from 
his  father  an  interest  in  printing,  he  rather  naturally 
was  drawn  into  journalism,  and  began  on  the 
"Morning  News"  of  Savannah.  Having  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  printer's  case,  he  in  1887  re- 
moved to  Smithville,  Ga.,  where  he  published  a 
newspaper,  the  Smithville  "News,"  doing  much  of 
the  mechanical  work  himself.  In  1888  he  removed 
to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  after  service  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rome  "  Tribune,"  as  night  editor,  in  1889  became 
connected  with  the  Atlanta  "Constitution,"  and  has 
occupied  an  editorial  chair  ever  since  1890,  contrib- 
uting a  daily  column  of  poetry  and  dialect,  entitled 
"  Just  from  Georgia."  He  has  published  "Songs  of 
a  Day"  (1893);  "Songs  of  the  Soil"  (1894);  "Comes 
One  With  a  Song"  (1898);  "Songs  from  Dixie 
Land"  (1900).  Of  him  Joel  Chandler  Harris  said: 
"  In  a  period  that  fairly  reeks  with  the  results  of  a 
sham  culture  .  .  it  surely  is  something  to  find 
a  singer  breathing  unceremoniously  into  Pan's  pipes 
and  waking  again  the  woodland  echoes  with  snatches 
of  song  that  ring  true  to  the  ear  because  they  come 
straight  from  the  heart."  His  contributions  have 
appeared  in  the  "Century,"  "Cosmopolitan,"  "Mun- 
sey's,"  "  Collier's,"  "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,"  and  all  the  leading  mag- 
azines and  papers  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  many  of  the  London  magazines  and  news- 
papers. Mr.  Stanton  was  married  at  Smithville, 
Ga.,  in '1887.  to  Leona,  daughter  of  Valentine  B. 
Jossey.  They  have  two  sons,  Valentine  and  Frank, 
and  a  daughter,  Marcelle. 
Vol..  XI.— 32. 


DERBY,  James  Cephas,  publisher,  was  born 
in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1818,  eldest  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Lezetta  Derby.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  When  fifteen 
years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  Henry  Ivison,  a 
bookseller  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  who  took  him  in  his  own 
family  to  live.  He  rapidly  developed  as  a  salesman 
and  an  authority  on  literature.  In  1840  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  a  son  of  Mr.  Ivison,  and  the  firm  of 
J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  commenced  business  as  publish- 
ers and  booksellers.  The  first  book  bearing,  their 
imprint  was  published  in  1844  and  was  entitled 
"  Conference  Hyums  with  Tunes,  Adapted  to  Relig- 
ious Meetings  for  Prayer."  In  1848  Mr.  Ivison  with- 
drew and  ISforman  C.  Miller,  a  former  clerk,  became 
partner,  and  the  firm  was  known  as  Derby  &  Miller. 
Their  list  of  publications  included :  ' '  Life  of  Zachary 
Taylor,"  by  Henry  Montgomeiy;  "Lives  of  Mary 
and  JIarthaWasliiugton,"  by  Margaret  C.  Conkling; 
"Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,"  bv  J.  T.  Headley; 
Seward's  "Life  of  John Quiucy  Adams;"  Goodrich's 
"  History  of  all  Nations; "  "  Life  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
son  and  Lives  of  the  Three  Mrs.  Judsons;"  "Life of 
Washington,"  by  Jared  Sparks;  "Fern  Leaves,"  and 
"History  of  tlie  War  witli Mexico."  This  list  gives 
an  insight  into  the  methods  and  purposes  governing 
Mr.  Derby  in  his  selection  of  subjects  and  authors. 
He  became  a  publisher  of  high-class  books  on  popu- 
lar subjects.  The  business  was  enlarged  by  a  sub- 
scription-book department,  and  that  afterward  pop- 
ular method  of  selling  books  was  largely  pioneered 
by  Jlr.  Derby.  In  1853  he  removed  to  New  York 
city  and  established  the  firm  of  Derby  and  Jackson, 
which  became  a  prominent  publishing  house  with  a 
list  of  books  that  included  the  best-known  authors  of 
the  day,  among  them  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  "Fanny  Fern,"  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  B. 
P.  Shillaber,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Henry  Wikof,  Augusta 
J.  Evans,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  "  Marion  Har- 
land,"  Prank  B.  Goodrich,  "Widow  Bedott," 
"Miles  O'Reilly,"  FredS.  Cozzeus,  and  the  author  of 
' '  Rutledge. "  Many  of  these  credit  their  first  encour- 
agement in  the  literary  field  to  Mr.  Derby,  their  first 
publisher.  The  firm  also  republished  upwards  of  300 
volumes  of  standard  English  classics.  In  1863  the  fii-m 
of  Derby  &  Miller  was  renewed  in  New  York  city, 
and  published  a  line  of  subscription  books,  includ- 
ing Raymond's  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  Headley's  "Life 
of  Grant,"  Goodrich's  "Tribute  Book  "  and  the  en- 
graving on  steel  of  Carpenter's 
"EmancipationProclamation. " 
Mr.  Derby  %vi£h  his  three  broth- 
ers, also  well-known  publishers 
in  their  time,  give  to  their  mo- 
ther the  credit  of  their  success 
in  the  molding  of  their  charac- 
ters. She  wrote  her  sons  the  fol- 
lowing letterin  1844,  in  .speaking 
of  which  Mr.  Derby  said  just 
before  his  death,  "  I  can  confi- 
dently say  that  in  the  long  and 
varied  experience  of  my  broth- 
ers and  myself,  not  a  sinrfe  vol- 
ume has  ever  been  sold  by  us 
of  a  doubtful  tendency."  .  . 
"As  you  are  soon  going  on  your 
accustomed  journey  to  purchase 
books,  I  will  ask  you  once  more 
to  consider  my  plea  regarding 
the  policy  and  character  of  some  portion  of  your  bus- 
iness. The  selecting  of  books  for  a  reading  com- 
munity is  a  peculiar  responsibility;  and  if  the'matter 
therein  contained  be  goiod  in  its  wholesale  and  retail 
consequences,  it  will  rise  up  for  you;  if  bad,  against 
you,  even  here  in  this  partly  Christianized  America. 
You  now  stand  upon  the  pivot  of  general  improve- 
ment in  almost  everything,  and  it  is  your  special 
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proviace  to  go  forward  in  this  particular  branch  of 
progression,  provided  your  religious  principles,  high 
moral  character  and  self-denial  be  such  as  should  be 
worthy  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  the  world, 
and  more  especially  j'onr  own  conscience.  .  .  . 
The  mind  of  man  is  a  soil  that  God  has  made  highly 
productive  of  greatness  and  goodness,  provided  it  is 
beneath  the  refreshing  showers  of  healthful  and  ex- 
alting influences  ;  and  it  is  your  peculiar  privilege 
to  administer  in  tlie  books  you  put  into  their  hands 
such  influences  to  fallen  and  rebellious  man.  .  .  . 
I  would  therefore  have  .you  come  out  on  the  right 
and  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  extend  your  usefulness 
make  your  principles  publicly  known  and  your  rea- 
sons for  them,  then  j'our  names  may  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  as  the  first  booksellers  resolved  to  put 
nothing  but  that  which  is  good  and  healthful  upon 
your  shelves  and  counters.  Your  affectionate  mother, 
Lezetta  Derby.'  In  1863  Jlr.  Derby  retired  from 
business  and  was  in  the  government  employ  in  the 
state  department  under  Secretary  Seward,  his  life- 
long friend.  In  his  capacity  as  U.  S.  dispatch  agent 
for  the  government  in  1865  he  forwarded  to  Minister 
Adams,  and  through  him  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  official  news  of  the  a.ssassiuation  of  President 
Lincoln.  In  1865  Mr.  Derby  was  appointed  by  the 
government  U.  S.  general  agent  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867  and  was  instrumental  in  making  the 
American  display  a  success.  For  bis  services  in  this 
connection  he  received  from  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
a  gold  and  also  a  bronze  medal.  In  1868  Mr.  Derby 
removed  with  his  family  to  Aiken,  S.  C,  where  he 
lived  for  five  years.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York 
he  accepted  the  management  of  the  subscription-book 
business  of  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  "American  Cyclopedia,"  Seward's  "Travel 
Around  the  "World,"  and  Sherman's  "  ^Memoirs  "  were 
sold  by  him,  their  sale  being  phenomenal.  In  1890, 
at  the  si^ecial  request  of  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Mr. 
Derby  and  ^Mr.  Miller  renewed  the  partnership  of 
Derby  &  >Iillei'  to  bring  out  the  biography  of 
AVilliam  Henry  Seward,  in  three  volumes.  Mr.  Derby 
was  married  in  1841  to  Lavanchie  White,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Fitch,  and  niece  of  Abijah  Fitch  of 
They  had  eight  children  born  to 
them,  seven  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity.  Mr.  Derby  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  a  member  of  the 
Century  Association.  He  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1893. 
DERBY,  George  Hunter, 
publisher,  was  born  in  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  March 
6,1833,  third  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Lezetta  Derby.  He  received  a 
good  primary  education,  and  as  a 
lad  entered  the  book  store  of  his 
brother  James,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  thoroughly  initiated 
in  the  business  of  making,  pub- 
lishing and  selling  books..  In  the 
same  store  was  another  brother, 
Henry  William  Derby,  who  remov- 
ed to  Ohio  and  conducted  the  book 
business  for  a  life  time  at  Cincinuati  and  Columbus, 
with  a  few  years'  experience  in  New  York  city,  where 
he  was  for  a  time  delegated  by  A.  T.  Stewart  to  pur- 
chase in  Europe  a  number  of  the  painting  included 
in  the  latter's  celebrated  art  gallery.  Henry  W. 
Derby  also  purchased  in  Europe,  and  exhibited 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing, "The  Prodigal  Son."  He  died  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  1892.  Another  and  younger  brother,  Chaun- 
cey  Lyman  Derby,  was  also  trained  in  the  same 
school,  and  was  a  publisher  in  western  New  York, 
Sandusky,  O.,  and  New  York  city,  and  died  in  the 
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latter  city  in  1876.  George  Hunter  Derby  left 
his  brother's  employ  in  1845,  and  opened  a  book 
store  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Here  lie  had  as  clerk,  Will- 
iam Orton,  afterward  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  On  removing  to  Buffalo 
in  1847,  Mr.  Derby  sold  out  his  business  to  his 
clerks,  and  the  firm  of  Prince,  Orton  &  Jliller  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business.  He  was  married,  July  29, 
1845,  to  Celia  M.  Bancroft.  In  Buffalo  he  was  the 
pioneer  bookseller  and  he  found  a  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  indomitable  industry,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise, which  in  less  than  a  year  gave  him  a  standing  as 
one  of  the  sterling  business  men  of  the  city.  He  was 
the  instigator  of  an  enterprise  that  finally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  of  the 
great  publishing  house  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.  In 
1853  lie  proposed  to  his  brothers  that  they  join  in  a 
venture  to  ship  to  California,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
then  the  only  available  route,  a  cargo  of  books  to 
be  sold  in  the  new  country,  and  to  open  for  the 
Derby  brothers  a  new  publishing  house  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast.  At  this  time,  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  and 
George  L.  Kenney  were  clerks  for  Mr.  Derby  in  the 
Buffalo  store.  His  keen  insight  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  fixed  upon  these  two  as  fitted 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  new  enterprise 
in  California.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  cargo,  liow- 
ever,  Mr.  Derby  died,  and  the  consignment  was  sold 
by  Older  of  his  partners  and  executors.  His  widow 
having  faith  in  the  project,  and  in  her  husband's 
plans,  determined,  however,  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prise, and  used  her  entire  fortune  to  establish  Jlr. 
Bancroft,  who  was  her  brother,  in  the  book  busi- 
ness there.  She  subsequently  mariied  Mr.  Kenney, 
and  removed  with  her  three  daughters  to  California, 
where  she  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Derby's  death  was 
due  to  an  attack  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  was 
epidemic  in  Buffalo  at  that  time.  He  died  Sept.  15, 
1852. 

COOK,  Abraham,  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
Franklin  county,  Va.,  July  6,  1774.  His  parents,  in 
1780,  removed  to  Kentucky,  which  was  then  a  wil- 
derness, and  united  with  a  few  other  families  in 
forming  a  settlement  at  the  Forks  of  Elkliorn.  The 
father  dying  a  few  months  later,  the  widow  was  left 
in  straitened  circumstances,  with  a  large  family  de- 
pending upon  her  for  support,  and  surrounded  by 
the  constantly  increasing  perils  of  frontier  life.  The 
new  colony  soon  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  clergy- 
man to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  They  ac- 
cordingly tendered  William  Hickman  100  acres  of 
ground,  provided  he  would  come  and  settle  among 
them.  He  accepted  the  proposition,  and  in  Feb; 
ruary,  1788,  moved  to  Franklin  county,  and  the  fol- 
lowing June  established  a  small  church  called  Forks 
of  Elkhorn.  Among  the  number  of  converts  he 
made  during  tlie  first  year  of  his  pastorate  were  nine 
of  Mrs.  Cook's  family,  Abraham  being  of  the  num- 
ber. In  April,  1792,  the  settlement  was  simultane- 
ously attacked  at  three  different  points  by  hostile 
Indians.  Two  of  Abraham's  married  brothers  were 
killed,  but  not  before  they  had  made  a  terrible 
struggle  with  the  Indians.  Their  wives  afterward 
defended  their  home  and  infants.  They  had  a  rifle 
in  the  house,  but  were  without  bullets;  one  of  them, 
finding  a  musket  ball,  bit  it  in  two  with  her  teeth, 
rammed  one  piece  down  the  rifle,  and  putting  the 
gltin  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  wall,  fired  it  at 
an  Indian  who  was  sitting  on  a  log  near  the  cabin. 
At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  he  sprang  high  in  the  air, 
and  fell  dead.  His  companions  tried  to  break  the 
door  open,  but,  failing  in  their  purpose,  fired  upon 
it.  The  balls,  however,  failed  to  penetrate  the  door, 
which  was  made  of  thick  puncheons.  The  Indians 
then  kindled  a  fire  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  which 
was  extinguished  by  one  of  the  courageous  women, 
only  to  be  rekindled,  and  soon  the  water  in  the  house 
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was  exhausted.  The  Cook  brothers'  wives  in  the  end, 
however,  bafiSed  the  savages,  who  finally  retired,  and 
left  them  to  mourn  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  hus- 
bands. Abraham  Cook  continued  his  connection  with 
the  Forks  of  Elkhorn  congregation  until  1796,  when 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Jones,  and  removed  to  the 
source  of  Six  Mile  creek,  in  Shelby  county.  He  there, 
in  1799,  entered  the  constitution  of  what  subsequent- 
ly became  known  as  Christianburg  Church.  For 
the  following  ten  years  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween work  on  the  farm  and  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
He  all  the  while  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach 
the  gospel,  but  being  poorly  educated,  and  enter- 
taining a  very  humble  opinion  of  his  natural  endow- 
ments, for  some  time  he  heroically  strove  to  repress 
the  feeling.  In  1806  Mr.  Cook  became  a  member 
of  Indian  Fork  Church,  and  in  1808  was  licensed  to 
preacli,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  by  William  Hickman,  Jr., 
Thomas  Wooldridge,  and  Philip  Weber.  He  soon 
showed  a  talent  for  preaching  far  above  the  average, 
and  acquired  popularity  and  influence  among  the 
Baptists  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Cook  was  chosen  pastor 
of  Indian  Fork,  Six  Mile  and  Buffalo  Lick  Churches, 
in  Shelby  county,  and  Mt.  Carmel  in  Franklin. 
In  addition  to  liis  pastoral  duties,  he  also  labored 
and  preached  among  the  destitute.  He  refused  to 
receive  any  compensation  for  his  services,  and  sup- 
ported his  family  by  working  on  the  farm.  In  1851 
he  sold  his  land  in  Kentucky  and  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  died  on  Feb.  10,  1854. 

BELMONT,  August,  banker  and  diplomat,  was 
born  at  Alzei  in  the  Palatinate,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Dec.  8,  1816,  sou  of  a  wealthy  lauded  proprietor,  who 
gave  to  his  sou  every  opportunity  of  self-improvement 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  locality,  and  under  the 
most  thorough  instructors.  When  the  son  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  the  Frankfort 
house  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Rothschild  Bros. , 
in  order  that  he  should  become  a  thorough  master  of 
the  principles  of  financiering.  In  this  he  proved  a 
ready  pupil,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  supervision  of  the  branch  house  in 
Naples,  Italy.  In  1837  he  was  sent  to  New  York 
city,  to  found  another  branch  of  the  great  Roths- 
child house,  under  the  name  of  August  Belmont  & 
Co.  He  took  the  first  opportunity  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  time 
was  conspicuously  identified  with  the  political,  dip- 
lomatic, commercial,  financial,  and  social  affairs  of 
his  adopted  country.  He  afliliated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
the  electors  on  the  Polk  and  Dallas  ticket  in  1844. 
During  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  bj'  the  Aus- 
strian  government  consul-genei-al  in  the  United 
States.  He  resigned  the  position  in  1850,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  Hungaiy  was  then  sub- 
jected to  by  the  government  of  Austria.  In  1853 
Mr.  Belmont  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential 
campaign  that  resulted  in  the  election  of  President 
Pierce,  and  was  appointed  cliarge  dS affaires  of  the 
U.  S.  legation  at  the  Hague,  In  1855  the  rank 
of  the  mission  was  raised,  and  Mr.  Belmont  became 
minister  resident  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague. 
During  his  incumbency  he  negotiated  a  highly -im- 
portant consular  convention,  and  received  from  the 
government  at  Washington  special  thanks  for  the 
service  rendered.  He  also  persuaded  the  state  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  to  locate  consuls  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a  diplomatic  favor  thereto-  . 
fore  persistently  denied.  In  1856,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Pierce  administration,  Mr.  Belmont  re- 
signed as  U.  S.  minister  to  Holland,  and  upon  his 
return  to  America,  became  an  active  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  deprecated  civil  war,  and 
made  herioc  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
contending  sections.     He  became  a  natural  supporter 
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of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  champion  of  compromise. 
At  the  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  to  which  Mr 
Belmont  was  a  delegate,  he  went  with  the  Douglas 
wing,  and  was  an  active  champion  of  that  leader  in 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  was  by  the  conven- 
tion made  chairman  of  the    National   Democratic 
committee.     Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he 
declared  that  the  election  could  not  be  considered  a 
just  provocation  of  war,  and  when  South  Carolina 
seceded,  he  in  his  official  position  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  all  the  other  southern  states,  as  well  as  to 
the  leading  southern  politicians,  and  urged  them  to 
refrain  from  a  course  which  he 
prophetically    declared    must 
end  in  disaster  for  the  South. 
His  words,  as  written  Nov.  30, 
1860,  were:  "Secession  in  South 
Carolina  signifies    civil    war, 
which  must  be  followed  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  whole  state 
structure,  after  infinite  sacrifi- 
ces of  money  and  blood.     If 
patriotism  and  love  of  the  Union 
are  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  people  of  the  South 
from  carrying  out  their  insane 
purpose,  I  still  hope  that  they 
will  not  lose  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  "  When  the  South 
decided  to  secede,  Mr.  Belmont 
became  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
staunchest     supporters,      and 
urged  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     He  helped 
to  raise  and  equip  the  first  German  regiment,  and  on 
May,  15,  1861,  as  they  were  leaving  for  the  seat  of 
war,  he  presented  them  with  a  stand  of  colors,  and 
in  an  address  to  the  men,  outliued  their  duty  toward 
the  flag  of  their  adoption.     Mr.  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Seward,  knowing  the  great  influence  Mr.  Belmont 
had  in  European  financial  circles,  found  in  him  a 
ready  and  willing  ally  in  directing  the  minds  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  leaders  of  the  old  world  to 
the  superior  strength  and  importance  of  the  North 
over  the  South,  and  discouraging  the  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent.     He  wrote  to  the 
Rothschilds   in  London  and   Paris,  and  his  letters 
were  laid  before  the  English  and  French  ministers 
of  state,  Palmerston  and  Thouvenal.      In  1861   Mr. 
Belmont  personally  visited  England,  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  Palmerston,  whose  laconic  reply  Mr. 
Belmont  transmitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln:     "We  do  not 
like  slavery,  but  we  need    cotton,   and   hate  your 
Morrill  protective  tariff."    In  1863  he  visited  Paris 
and  wrote:  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  emperor  is  the 
chief  person  from  whom  we  must  encounter  danger. 
The  secessionists  here — and  their  number  is  legion- 
are  very  sanguine  of  the  speedy  recognition  by,  and 
assistance  of,  France."    In  1864-68  Mr.  Belmont,  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  committee, 
opened  and  directed  the  political  campaign.    In  1872, 
upon  the  party  nominating  Horace  Greeley  as    its 
candidate,  Mr.  Belmont  resigned.     He  was  a  delegate 
to  every  National  Democratic  convention,  from  1860 
until  1884.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club, 
and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Manhattan  Club, 
and  of  the  American  Jockey  Club,  and  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  American  thorough- 
breds, and  largely  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the 
turf  in  this  country.     He  maintained  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  one  of  the  best  stock  farms  and  one  of  the 
leading  stables  of   thoroughbreds  in   the    United 
States.     In   1849  Mr.   Belmont  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry.     Of  six  chil- 
dren, four  are  now  (1894)  living.     Perry  Belmont,  Au- 
gust Belmont,  Jr.,  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  Samuel  S.  Haviland.     Mr.  Belmont 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  24,  1890. 
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BEIiMONT,  Perry,  lawyer  and  politician,  -was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  28,  1851,  eldest  sou  of 
August  Belmont,  a  prominent  banker,  of  New  York 
city,  and  Caroline  Slidell  Perry,  his  wife.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of 
1872,  taking  special  honors  in  history  and  political 
economy.  He  afterwards  entered  the  University  of 
Berlin  for  a  course  in  civil  law,  and  on  his  return  to 
America  took  a  course  of  legal  study  at  the  Columbia 
College  Law  Scliool,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1876. 
On  being  admitted  tlien  to  the  bar,  he  began  practicing 
in  New  York.  In  1881  lie  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  congress,  and  was  re-elected  for  four  consecu- 
tive terms,  serving  from  Dec.  5,  1881,  until  JMarch  4, 
1887.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  during  his  first  term,  and  in  1885  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  this  committee.  In  congress  he 
advocated  tariff  reform,  introduced  and  carried 
through  the  bill  to  indemnify  the  Chinese  for  the 
massacre  at  Rock  Springs,  and  urged  on  several  oc- 
casions the  strict  observance  of  treaty  obligations 
with  the  Chinese  government.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  he  severely  censured 
James  G.  Blaine,  then  in  charge  of  the  state  depart- 
ment, for  his  alleged  relations  with  a  syndicate  of 
American  capitalists  interested  in  the  development 
of  certain  guano  deposits  in  Peru,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  same  committee  opposed  and  defeated  the 
effort  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Co.  to  secure  support 
from  the  U.  S.  government.  His  congressional  ser- 
vice covered  many  other  important  measures,  such 
as  the  retaliation  bill  on  the  fisheries  dispute  for  non- 
interference with  Canada, etc.  During  1887-88  he  was 
U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  and  has  resided  since  his  re- 
turn in  New  York,  where  he  is  a  member  of  many 
clubs  and  societies,  and  is  very  active  in  politics. 

BELMONT,  August,  banker,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  18,  1853,  second  son  of 
August  Belmont,  the  banker  and  financier,  and 
brother  of  Perry  Belmont,  the  lawyer.  He  ob- 
tained his  preliminary  education  at  the  Rectory 
School,  Hamdeu,  Conn.  He  then  studied  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  Pa.,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
after  which  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  was 
graduated  in  1875.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  entered  his  father's  banking  house.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1890,  he  assumed  charge  of 
the  bank,  and  has  since  plaj^ed  a  very  projninent 
role  in  the  financial  world.  In  addition  to  its 
American  interests  his  firm  is  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rothschilds  in  America.  Besides 
his  immediate  connection  with  the  banking  business 
August  Belmont  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  a  director  of  the 
St.  Paul  railroad,  vice-president  of  the  Kings 
County  Elevated  railroad,  a  director  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Insurance  Co.  and  of  the  Manhattan  Trust 
Co.,  of  the  National  Park  Bank,  of  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  various  other  corpora- 
tions. An  active  sportsman  in  his  leisure  hours,  he 
is  prominently  connected  with  many  clubs.  He  was 
married  in  New  York  city,  in  1881,  to  Bessie  Ham- 
ilton Morgan. 

HAIjIj,  Willard,  lawyer,  congressman  and 
jurist,  was  born  at  Westford,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
Dec.  24,  1780,  son  of  Willis  and  Mehetable  (Pool) 
Hall  and  grandson  of  Willard  Hall,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1722,  was  the  first  pastor 
at  Westford,  and  was  also  a  physician  and  a  farmer. 
He  entered  the  Westford  Academy  in  1792  with  the 
first  cla.ss  and  in  1794  he  passed  the  entrance  exami- 
nation for  Harvard  College;  but  he  preferred  to 
perfect  his  elementary  education  and  did  not  enter 
Harvard  College  until  1795,  having  passed  the  pre- 
vious year  at  Westford  Academy.     After  leaving 


college  he  entered,  in  March,  1800,  the  law  office  of 
Samuel  Dana,  of  Groton,  Mass.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  iu  1803  in  Hillsboro  county,  N.  H.  A 
speech  by  James  Asheton  Bayard,  then  a  member 
of  congress,  in  which  he  spoke  of  tlie  high  moral 
tone  of  the  members  of  the  Delaware  bar,  attracted 
his  attention  about  this  time,  and  after  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Bayard  he  decided  to  make  his  home 
in  Delaware.  He  left  his  father's  house  in  West- 
ford, Mass.,  April  7,  1803,  on  horseback  and  on 
April  16  he  reached  Wilmington,  Del.  He  at  once 
went  to  Georgetown,  Del.,  where  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  was  in  session  and  soon  after  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  attorney  and  counselor.  In  May, 
1803,  he  settled  iu  Dover,  and  there  he  practiced 
law  for  twenty  years,  ahvays  acting  according  to 
the  highest  standard  of  the  relations  between  an  at- 
torney and  his  clients.  In  Delaware  he  soon  won 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  in  1811  he  was 
appointed  as  secretary  of  state.  He  held  this  office 
until  January,  1814,  and  in  1817-21  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  congress.  He  was  again  secretary  of  state  iu 
Delaware  in  1821,  and  in  1822  lie  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  In  May,  1823,  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  James  Monroe  as  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Dela- 
ware, and  this  oflSce  he  held  witli  honor  until  his 
death.  At  the  request  of  the  state  legislature  Judge 
Hall  undertook  the  revision  of  the  Delaware  laws. 
This  work  he  completed  in  1829,  reducing  six  vol- 
umes of  laws,  3,646  octavo  pages, 
to  one  volume  of  568  octavo  pages, 
and  retaining  in  the  original  terms 
all  old  provisions  unaffected  by  the 
latest  legislation.  His  work  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Laws 
of  Delaware  to  1829,  Inclusive." 
From  1829  to  1852,  when  another 
revision  of  the  state lawswas  made, 
no  difficulties  or  perplexities  were 
occasioned  in  the  courts  by  his  work 
of  revision.  In  1831  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention. Throughout  his  life  he 
was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  re- 
ligious world.  He  was  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  for  forty  j'cars,  and 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
idea  that  lawyers  should  always  be 
When  he  was  secretary  of  state  in 
had  advocated  tlie  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  in  1829,  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  he  drew  up  a  bill  providing  for  a 
school  system  for  tlie  state.  The  bill  was  passed 
and  he  took  place  then  as  the  father  of  the  public 
schools  of  Delaware.  He  diediu  Wilmington,  Del., 
May  10,  1875. 

NORVELIi,  Jolin,  lawyer  and  senator,  was 
born  in  Garrard  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  21,  1789,  son  of 
Lipsocomb  Norvell,  a  Virginian,  who  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  lived  to  en- 
joy a  pension  until  he  was  over  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  son  went  to  Baltimore  and  learned  the  trade  of 
a  printer,  acting  upon  a  letter  from  Tliomas  JelTer- 
son  advising  him  to  learn  a  trade.  At  the  same  time 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  becom- 
ing a  journalist  and  politician.  He  was  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Pres.  Madison,  and  gave  liim 
warm  support,  especially  praising  his  war  measures, 
both  by  speeches  and  in  editorials.  In  1816  Mr. 
Norvell  became  the  Democratic  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  for  sixteen  years. 
In  May,  1832,  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  having 
been  appointed  postmaster  of  that  city  by  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1835,  serving  as  chairman  of 
eight  committees  and  a  member  of  several  others. 
His  work  in  that  convention  was  one  of  great  value 
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to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  With  Lucius  Lyon  he 
was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  and  went  to  Washington 
before  the  admission  of  Michigan  to  the  Union.  He 
secured  with  the  aid  of  his  colleague  a  large  portion 
of  the  upper  peninsula  and  its  accompanying  min- 
eral wealtli  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  small 
strip  of  land  on  the  soiUhern  boundary  of  the  terri- 
tory. After  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  senator  in 
1841  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Detroit  and 
served  as  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  1843. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  district-attorney  of 
Michigan,  holding  the  office  until  1849.  He  sup- 
ported the  administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Mexican  war  and  sent  three  sons  to  serve  in  the 
field.  He  died  at  his  home,  near  Detroit,  Mich., 
April  11,  1850. 

SCHXiEICHER,  Gustave,  soldier  and  legis- 
lator, was  born  at  Darmstadt,  Germany,  Nov.  19, 
1823.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  be- 
came a  successful  «ivil  engineer.  As  such  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  several  European 
railroads,  but  in  1847  emigrated  to  Texas,  and  after 
passing  some  time  on  the  frontiers,  established  him- 
self finallj'  in  San  Antonio  (1850).  In  1853-54  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives, 
and  in  1859-61  of  the  state  senate.  During  tlie 
civil  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  reach- 
ing the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the 
Texas  Rangers.  In  1874  Gustave  Schleicher  was 
elected  to  the  44th  U.  S.  congress  (1875-77)  as  a 
representative  from  Texas  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  snowed  marked  ability  as  a  legislator,  and  was 
the  first  member  of  congress  who  was  recognized  as 
a  representative  of  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  reelected  to  the  45th  and  46th  con- 
gresses, but  did  not  live  to  begin  his  third  term.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  10,  1879. 

BTTMSEY,  David,  jurist,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1810,  son  of  David 
and  LTdia(  Stiles)  Rumsey. 
His  earliest  American  an- 
cestor was  Robert  Rum- 
sey, a  native  of  Wales,  who 
settled  in  Fairfield,  Conu., 
between  1639  and  1664. 
The  line  of  descent  runs 
through  his  son,  Robert; 
through  his  son,  Joseph, 
who  was  married  to  Sarah 
Bartram  ;  and  through 
their  son,  Ephraim,  who 
was  married  to  Phoebe 
Hurlburt,  and  who  were 
the  grandparents  of  Judge 
Rumsey.  He  was  educated 
at  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
and  studied  law  at  Bath, 
Steuben  co.,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1831.  • 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  the  U.  S. 
congress,  where  he  served  until  1851.  In  1873  he  be- 
caine  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  state, 
and  held  that  position  until  1880,  when  he  retired  on 
account  of  his  age.and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wil- 
liam. In  1847  he  was  married  to  Jane  E.,  daughter 
of  Anthony  C.  and  Mary  (Ellis)  Brown  of  Ogdens- 
burs.  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Judge  Rumsey  died  at  Bath,  N.  Y., 
March  12,  1888.  ^  ^    ^ 

BTTMSEY,  William,  jurist,  was  bom  at  Bath, 
N.  Y.  Oct.  18,  1841,  son  of  David  and  Jane  E. 
(Brown)  Rumsey.  He  inherited  his  legal  talents 
from  his  father,  and  received  an  excellent  prepara- 
tory education.  He  matriculated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1856,  and  would  have  been  graduated,  but  the 
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civil  war  broke  out,  and  he  at  once  reported  for  duty 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburg 
of  the  stale  militia.  He  resigned  that  position  in 
August,  1861,  and  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  in  the  1st  New  York  light  artillery.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,-  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  and  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  in  which 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  for  bravery  in  this  last 
engagement,  and  subsequently  was  made  a  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  "  for  distinguished  services  in  the 
campaign  of  May,  June  and  July,  1864."  Col. 
Rumsey  studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  Having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  being  a  fine 
speaker,  he  soon  obtained  a  large  practice.  He  also 
entered  into  politics  on  the  Republican  side,  and  in 
1880  was  elected  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
7th  judicial  district,  to  succeed  his  father,  who  re- 
tired on  account  of  his  age.  Judge  Rumsey  has 
written  an  exhaustive  work  on  "  Practice, "  and  was 
one  of  a  commission  of  three 
with  the  Hon.  David  Dud- 
ley Field  and  Hon.  David  L. 
Follett  appointed  by  Gov. 
Hill  to  prepare  and  revise 
the  code  of  evidence.  In 
1894  he  was  re-elected  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  re- 
ceiving the  nomination  of 
both  parties,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  assigned  by 
Gov.  Morton  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court 
for  the  fourth  department, 
his  term  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1896;  but  before  he  entered 
upon  those  duties,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  judges  and  sev- 
eral lawyers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  was  tempo- 
rarily assigned  to  the  first 
department  in  the  place  of  Judge  Dwight,  who 
was  prevented  from  accepting  his  assignment  be- 
cause of  his  ill-health,  and  subsequently,  upon 
Judge  Dwight's  assignment  being  revoked  at  his  re- 
quest, Judge  Rumsey  was  assigned  to  the  first  de- 
partment for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1901,  and  returned  to  New  York 
city.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Williams  College  in  1888.  He  was  married 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1877,  to  Ella,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  of  that  city,  and  he  has  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
University  and  Manhattan  clubs,  of  New  York. 

GITBtiEY,  Phineas  Densmore,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Hamilton,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  !Nov.  12, 
1816,  son  of  Phineas  and  Elizabeth  (Fox)  Gurley. 
After  being  graduated  at  Union  College  with  the  first 
honor,in  1837,he  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1840.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  and  held  pastorates  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Dayton,  O.,  and  in  1854  accepted  an 
Invitation  to  assume  pastoral  charge  of  Fifth  Street 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  18-59  this  church  was 
enlarged  by  its  union  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  same  city,  and  Mr.  Gurlev  acceptably 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  both  congrega- 
tions until  his  death.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was  present  at  the 
death-bed  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  and  preached  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  was  very  prominent  in  the  discussions 
and  negotiations  which  led  to  the  fusion  of  the  old 
and  new  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  30,  1868. 
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BBINKEB,  Anne,  poet,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1827,  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  and 
Elinor  (Skyrin)  Drinker.  Her  earliest  American  an- 
cestor, Philip  Drinker,  came  to  America  from  Dev- 
onshire, England,  in  1635.  During  the  revolutionary 
•war  her  great-grandparents  were  infle.\ihle  loyalists, 
and  her  great-grandfather,  John  Drinker,  was  impris- 
oned three  days  and  drummed  through  the  streets 
of  Pbiladelphia  at  the  head  of  a  "Yankee"  regi- 
ment for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  in  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Uuited  States;  tlien  a  stockbroker  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1843  removed  to  Mon- 
trose, Susquehanna  co..  Pa.,  and 
lived  upon  inherited  lands  which 
were  purchased  before  the  revolu- 
tion. Jliss  Drinker  was  educated 
in  Pliiladelphia  under  the  precep- 
torsliip  of  Prof.  Charles  D.  Cleve- 
land, Mary  Anne  Longstreet,  M. 
Victor  Value,  Count  Rosuukiwitz 
and  JIdlle.  Aline  Rodrigue.  She 
is  better  known  by  her  pen-name, 
"Edith  jMay."  Her  contributions 
to  magazines  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, and  in  1850  she  published 
her  "Poems  by  Edith  May"  in  a 
very  expensive  form ;  but  to  oblige 
those  who  wrote  saying  they 
could  not  afford  the  first  edition, 
she,  in  1854,  issued  a  popular 
edition.  The  volume  was  favorably  noticed  -by  the 
leading  reviews  of  America,  England  and  France. 
She  also  published  "  Tales  and  Verses  for  Children" 
(1855)  and  "Katie's  Story."  Miss  Drinker  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  at  Edge- 
mont.  Pa.,  where  she  resided  for  many  yeai-s.  Her 
favorite  pastimes  are  music,  painting,  microscopy 
and  the  study  of  languages. 

BRYANT,  Gridley,  engineer  and  inventor,  was 
born  at  Scituate,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1790. 
His  father  dying  soon  after  and  the  family  being 
poor  his  education  was  limited  to  the  country  schools^ 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  builder  in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  began  business  for  himself  as  a  builder,  and 
soon  attained  prominence  as  a  contractor  and  con- 
structor of  large  enterprises.  In  1823,  while  building 
the  U.  S.  Bank  in  Boston  under  a  contract  with  the 
U.  S.  government,  Mr.  Bryant  invented  the  porta- 
ble derrick,  now  in  universal  use.  When  the  Bunker 
hill  monument  was  undertaken,  he  aided  the  archi- 
tect in  the  preparation  of  the  foundations  and  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  acted  as  master  mason. 
He  had  purchased  and  opened  granite  quarries  at 
Quincy,  four  miles  from  Boston,  and  on  April  1, 
1826.  he  began  the  construction  of  the  first  railroad 
in  Massachusetts,  the  charter  for  which  he  procured 
against  great  opposition.  The  road,  four  miles  long, 
was  coustructed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  tlie 
granite  for  the  Bunker  hill  monument,  and  the  first 
train  passed  over  the  road  Oct.  7,  1826.  In  building 
and  equipping  this  road,  Mr.  Biyant  designed  the 
switch,  the  turn  out,  and  the  turn-table  which  are 
universally  used  on  all  railroads.  He  also  designed 
an  eight-wheeled,  two-truck  car  for  carrying  long 
blocks  of  graniie  around  short  curves,  wliich  was 
used  for  twenty-five  years  on  that  railroad,  and  was 
introduced  in  evidence  in  the  great  patent  suit  of 
Boss  Winans  against  the  Erie  railroad  to  prevent  that 
road  from  using  an  eight-wheeled  car  of  his  inven- 
tion, on  which  he  had  obtained  a  patent.  After  five 
years'  litigation  and  an  expenditure  of  $250,000  the 
Winans  patent  was  annulled,  it  being  shown  that 
the  principle  which  Winans  patented  in  1834  was 
antedated  by  Bryant  in  his  car  of  1826.     Mr.  Bryant 


never  took  out  patents  for  his  many  inventions  and 
no  compensation  was  ever  paid  him  by  the  usera. 
He  was  engaged  on  many  other  important  public  en- 
terprises, retaining  to  the  last  his  facility  in  overcom- 
ing obstacles.  He  was  able  to  spend  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  free  from  the  annoyances  of  active  business 
and  with  all  his  faculties  unimpaired.  He  was  always 
a  great  reader  and  student  of  philosophical  writings. 
He  died  at  Scituate,  Ma.ss.,  June  13.  1868. 

SPEIGHT,  Jesse,  senator,  was  born  in  Greene 
county,  N.  C,  Sept.  22,  1795.  His  education  was 
limitetl  to  a  public  school  training,  supplemented  by 
his  own  personal  efforts,  but  his  natural  abilities 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  in  1822  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  of  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature. In  1823  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  state 
senate,  where  he  continued  until  1827,  officiating  for 
several  years  as  the  presiding  officer.  Having  been 
elected  as  a  Democrat,  lie  served  as  a  representative 
in  congress  from  North  Carolina  from  1829  to  1837, 
when  he  declined  a  re-election.  Of  the  convention 
held  in  1835  for  revising  the  constitution  of  North 
Carolina  he  was  a  member,  but  later  he  removed  to 
Plymouth,  Lowndes  co..  Miss.,  and  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  that  state,  becoming  its  speaker. 
In  1&&  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mississippi 
senate,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  a  senator 
in  congress  from  his  adopted  state,  serving  from 
March  4,  1845,  to  his  deatli,  which  occurred  at  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.,  May  5,  1847. 

SMITH,  Delazon,  senator,  was  born  at  New 
Berlin,  Chenango  co.,  N.Y..  Apr.  17,  1816.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute  of 
Ohio  in  1837,  after  which  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Becoming  a  writer  for  the 
press,  he  associated  himself,  in  an  editorial  capacity, 
with  the  Rochester  "  True  Jeffersonian,"  in  New 
York,  and  the  "Western  Empire,"  in  Dayton,  O. 
He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  special  commis- 
sioner to  Quito,  Ecuador,  in  1842.  In  1846  he  removed 
to  Iowa  territory,  where  he  remained  until  1852,  when 
he  emigrated  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  In  1854  he 
Avas  elected  to  the  Oregon  assembly,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1855  and  1856.  In  1857  be  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  a  state  constitution, 
and  in  July,  1858,  was  chosen  one  of  the  senators  in 
congress  for  the  prospective  state,  taking  his  seat  as 
such  on  Feb.  14,  1859.  He  served,  however,  only 
until  March  3d  of  the  same  year.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  the  Jletbodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  iu  politics  he  was  «,  Democrat.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Albany  "  Democrat  "  from  1853  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  17,  1860. 

OLIN,  Gideon,  jurist  and  congressman,  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1743.  He  removed  to  Shafts- 
bury,  Vt.,  in  1776,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  state.  He  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Windsor  convention  of  June  4,  1777,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  iu  1778,  serving  as 
a  commissioner  of  sequestration.  In  the  same  year 
he  acted  as  major  of  the  2d  Vermont  regiment  un- 
der Col.  Herrick,  and  afterward  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Walbridge,  seeing  frequent  service  on  the  frontier 
during  the  i-evolution.  From  1780  to  1793  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  general  assembly,  and  dur- 
ing six  years  of  that  time  served  as  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1893  he  became  a  member  of  the  state 
council,  and  remained  in  that  body  for  five  years. 
He  was  judge  of  the  Bennington  county  court  from 
1781  to  1798,  held  the  same  office  from  1800  to  1802, 
and  served  as  chief  judge  from  1807  to  1811.  He 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions of  1791  and  1793,  and  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  1803  to  1807.  His  death  occurred  at 
Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  Aug.  6,  1822. 

DBEW,  Daniel,  capitalist,  was  born  at  Car- 
mel,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1797.     He  was 
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brought  up  on  his  father's  fann,  gaining  what  edu- 
cation he  could  in  the  wioter  from  tlie  country 
scliool  in  the  neighborhood.  When  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  the  family  in 
almost  a  helpless  condition.  In  1815  young  Drew 
went  to  New  York  to  look  for  employment,  but  the 
war  with  England  had  so  depressed  business  that  he 
was  unsuccessful.  After  a  time  he  was  employed  by 
a  cattle  broker,  and  spent  the  following  five  years 
driving  cattle  from  Putnam  county  to  Kew  York.  In 
1830  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  lived  at  the 
famous  Bull's  Head  tavern  in  the  Bowery,  and  for  a 
time  kept  the  house  himself. 
Saving  some  money,  he  went 
into  partnership  with  two  dro- 
vers, and  began  trading  in  cat- 
tle with  such  success  that  the 
firm  was  able  to  extend  its  op- 
erations into  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  eventually  brought 
into  New  York  city  the  first 
drove  that  ever  came  from  the 
West.  In  1834  Mr.  Drew  aban- 
doned the  cattle  business,  in 
which  he  had  been  for  fourteen 
years,  and  went  into  steamboat- 
ing.  He  became  interested  in 
a  boat  running  between  New 
York  and  Peekskill,  called  the 
Water  Witch,  and  was  soon 
running  an  opposition  line  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
Within  three  j'ears  Mr.  Drew  and  his  associates  spent 
nearly  $100,000  in  steamers  to  equip  their  line.  In 
1840  they  founded  the  celebrated  People's  line,  in 
which  he  became  the  largest  stockholder.  Tliis  com- 
pany built  the  Isaac  Newton,  the  New  World,  the  St. 
John,  the  Dean  Richmond  and  the  Drew,  the  last  two 
costing  over  $700,000  each.  In  1847  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  George  Law,  and  established  a  line  of 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Stonington,  and  in 
1850,  in  connection  with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  he 
secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  railroad  from 
Stonington  to  Boston.  In  1849  Drew  and  his  asso- 
ciates purchased  the  Champlain  Transportation  Co., 
running  a  line  of  five  steamers  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Canadian  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  new  pro- 
prietors conducted  its  business  for  seven  years  at  a 
profit,  and  in  1856  sold  out  to  the  Saratoga  and 
Whitehall  Railroad  Co.  In  1840  he  established  the 
banking  firm  of  Drew,  Robinson  &  Co.,  which  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  houses  in 
New  York.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  and  was  subsequently  treas- 
urer of  the  company  and  one  of  its  principal  cred- 
itors. At  one  time  Mr.  Drew  was  considered  to  be 
worth  $15,000,000,  but  later  he  met  with  serious 
losses,  particularly  through  the  failure  of  Kenyon, 
Cox  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he  was  a  partner.  This 
failure  forced  him  to  make  an  assignment,  and 
eventually  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  He  was  trustee 
of  the  Mulberry  Jlethodist  Church,  New  York,  for 
which  he  erected  a  church  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  'Twenty-second  street;  he  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  which  he  largely  endowed.  He  founded  the 
Drew  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Carmel,  and  in  1866  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  but 
the  notes  he  gave  for  its  endowment,  amounting  in 
all  to  $1,000,000,  were  never  paid,  owing  to  his  fail- 
ure.    He  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  19,  1879. 

STANTON,  Theodore,  author  and  journalist, 
was  born  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1851,  son 
of  Henry  Brewster  and  Elizabeth  (Cady)  Stanton. 
He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Stanton,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1638  as  crown  interpreter- 
general  of  the  Indian  dialects,  and  afterwards  be- 
came judge  of  the  New  London  county  court,  while 


through  his  paternal  grandmother,  Susan  (Brewster) 
Stanton,  he  is  directly  descended  from  Elder  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  Plymouth 
colony.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Daniel  Cady, 
the  distinguished  judge  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court.  Air.  Stanton  not  only  has  a  notable  line  of 
ancestors  but  comes  of  distinguished  parentage.  His 
father  was  the  well-known  leader  and  lecturer  in  the 
anti-slavery  movement,  as  well  as  a  prominent  jour- 
nalist; and  his  mother  is  known  as  an  author  of  con- 
siderable note  and  tlie  inaugurator  of  the  woman- 
suSrage  movement  in  America.  Theodore  Stanton 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1876.  In 
1880  he  became  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "Tribune,  "a  position  he  held  for  several  years. 
At  present  (1900)  he  is  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Paris,  France.  He  is  the  author  of  ' '  'Tlie  Woman 
Question  in  Europe"  (1884);  translated  and  edited 
Le  Gaff's  "  Life  of  Thiers  "  (New  York,  1879),  and 
is  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

PENNYBACKER,  Isaac  Samuals,  U.  S. 
senator,  was  born  in  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  Sept. 
13,  1807.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  College, 
Virginia.  He  then  studied  law  at  the  Winchester 
Law  School,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
settled  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  attained 
eminence.  In  1837  he  was  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  became  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  western  Virginia.  He  de- 
clined the  office  of  U.  S.  attorney-general,  offered 
him  by  Pres.  Van  Buren,  and  subsequently  that  of 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Virginia.  He  was 
also  spoken  of  for  governor  of  his  state,  but  declined 
to  run  for  the  otHce.  In  1845  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  13,  1847. 

FliAGG,    Azariah    Cutting,    politician,   was 
born  in  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1790.     When  he 
was  nine  3'ears  old  his  father  removed  to  Richmond, 
Vt.,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  in  Burlington.     He  remained  here  until  1811, 
when  he  removed  to  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  and  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1813.     In 
1813    Mr.    Flagg    established 
the  Plattsburg  "  Republican," 
which  he  owned  and  edited  for 
many  years.     He  represented 
Clinton  county  in  the  assembl}- 
from  1823  to  1834,  and  in  1836 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  De  Witt 
Clinton    secretary    of    state, 
which  office  he  held  until  1833. 
He    was    comptroller  of    the 
state  in  1834-39,  and  again  in 
1843-46.      During  the  whole 
of  his  public  life  and  especial- 
ly after  he  removed  to   New 
Y''ork  city,  in  1846,  Mr.  Flagg 
was    one    of    the    leaders    of 
the  Democratic  party  in   the 
state  and  also  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  ot  the  ablest  financiers.     In  the 
columns  of  the  Albany   "Argus"  he  discussed  the 
political  questions  of  the  daj'  for  many  years;  he  was 
one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  U.  S. 
bank,  and  rendered  efficient  aid  to  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  moulding  public  opinion  in  regard  to  his  canal 
policy,  and  later  was  foremost  in  his  opposition  to 
the  pro-slavery  tendencies  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  in  1855  was  re-elected.    In  1857,  soon 
after  leaving  office,   he  became  blind,  but  never 
lost  his  interest  in  political  questions.     He  died  in 
New  York  city,  Nov.  26,  1873. 
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SHEBSIAN,  Robert  Ilinot,  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Woburn,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  May  22,  1773, 
nephew  of  Roger  Sherman,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  gi-aduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1792,  and  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution  in 
1795.  Having  acquired  a  legal  education,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796,  and  opened  an  office  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  gained  a  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  in  1798, 
of  the  state  senate  from  1814  to  1818,  and  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  Hartford  convention  in  1814.  The  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1829.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 
and  the  supreme  court  of  errors  from  1840  to  1842. 
Judge  Slierman  died  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  30, 
1844. 

McDonald,  Joseph  Ewing,  statesman, 
was  born  in  Butler  county,  O.,  Aug.  29,  1819,  son  of 
John  and  Eleanor  (Pratt)  McDonald,  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  and  Huguenot  ancestry. 
His  father  dying  during  his  infancy,  his  mother 
subsequently  was  married  to  John  Kerr,  and  in 
1826  the  family  removed  to  Montgomery  county, 
Ind.  With  the  exception  of  two  y«krs  passed  at 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  where  he  attended  school,  he 
remained  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  six  years 
to  a  saddler  and  harness- 
maker.  He  became  an  ex- 
cellent workman,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  services 
was  released  from  his  ap- 
prenticeship three  months 
before  its  legal  expiration. 
He  was  at  this  time  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  hav- 
ing prepared  himself  by 
studying  during  his  leisure 
hours,  he  entered  Wabash 
College  and  supported 
himself  by  working  at  his 
trade.  Entering  tne  As- 
bury  University  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  in  1840,  he 
remained  until  1842,  when 
he  began  the  regular  study 
of  law  under  the  late  Zebu- 
Ion  Baird,  of  Indiana,  who 
trusted  him  with  the  management  of  important  cases 
under  his  instruction  before  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1844.  He  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  pros- 
ecuting attornej'  for  the  Lafayette  circuit  soon  after  he 
began  to  practice  and  was  re-elected  in  1845,  removing 
in  the  same  year  to  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  31st  con- 
gress, serving  one  term;  in  1856  he  became  attorney- 
general  for  the  state  of  Indiana  and  was  re-elected 
in  1858.  In  1859  his  increasing  practice  obliged  him 
to  remove  to  Indianapolis,  where  lie  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Addison  L.  Roache,  es-judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  This  advantageous  connection  was 
continued  until  1869,  when  Judge  Roache  retired. 
In  1864  Mr.  JIcDonald  was  nominated  for  governor 
by  the  Democratic  party  of  Indiana,  bis  opponent 
being  the  late  Oliver  P.  Morton;  but  though  he 
made  one  of  the  most  vigorous  campaigns  in  the  his- 
tory of  Indiana,  receiving  6,000  more  votes  than 
had  been  cast  two  years  before  for  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  was  defeated.  In  1875,  after 
a  warm  contest  in  the  legislatiire,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt  as  senator  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  March  5,  1875,  where  from  the 
very  start  he  ranked  with  the  leading  members. 
During  his  terra  of  six  years  he  filled  many  impor- 
tant commissions,  and  his  speech  objecting  to  the 
count  of  Louisiana  by  the  electoral  commission  in 


the  Tilden-Hayes  contest  immediately  gave  him  a 
foremost  place  among  constitutional  lawyers.  He 
was  an  able  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Broad 
and  deep  in  thought,  possessed  of  good  common 
sense  and  fine  judgment,  his  advice  was  always 
pregnant  with  wisdom.  He  was  unfaltering  in  his 
adlierence  to  sound  Democratic  principles  and  the 
sobriquet,  "Old  Saddle  Bags,"  bj'  which  lie  went, 
showed  the  pride  witli  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  plain  people  from  whose  ranks  the  saddler  and 
harness-maker  iiad  risen  During  his  latter  years  he 
gradually  withdrew  from  politics.  He  was  married: 
first,  to  Nancy  Rutli  Buell;  second,  to  Mrs.  Ara- 
minta  W.  Vance,  and  third,  to  Mrs.  Josephine  F. 
Bernard,  daughter  of  Joseph  Farnsworth,  of  Madi- 
son, Ind.  Mr.  McDonald  had  four  children.  He 
died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  21,  1891. 

NAXJDAIN,  Arnold,  physician  and  senator, 
was  born  near  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  6,  1790,  grandson 
of  a  French  Huguenot  who  emigrated  to  Delaware 
during  the  early  history  of  that  colony.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1806,  and,  entering  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the 
medical  department  of  that  institution,  receiving  his 
diplomain  1810.  In  the  war  witli  Great  Britain,  which 
broke  out  two  years  later,  he  served  as  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Delaware  militia.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  local  legislature,  and  in  1829  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  took  his 
seat  on  Jan.  13,  1830,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Sen.  Louis  M.  Lane's  resignation,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  a  AVliig  representative  from  Delaware  until 
he  resigned,  June  16,  1836.  In  1841  he  accepted 
the  office  of  customs  collector  for  the  port  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  where  he  remained  until  1845.  On 
retiring  from  the  latter  post  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  where  he  practiced  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine for  several  years.  His  death  occurred  at  Odessa, 
Del.,  Jan.  4,  1872. 

ATKINSON,  Henry,  soldier  was  born  in 
Person  county,  N.  C,  in  1782.  He  entered  the 
army  as  captain  of  the  3d  regiment  of  infantry  in 
1808,  and  was  retained  there  after  the  war  of  1812. 
He  was  made  inspector-general  on  April  25,  1813, " 
and  a  year  later  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  45th 
infantry.  He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  on 
May  13,  1821,  and  on  June  21st  of  the  same  j-ear 
was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  adjutant-general; 
subsequently  he  was  appoiuted  to  the  command  of 
tlie  western  army,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  With  Gen.  Scott,  Gen.  Atkinson 
was  ordered  from  Buffalo  to  reinforce  tlie  troops  in 
the  Rock  river  valley,  and  defeated  the  Indians  near 
Bad  Axe  river,  Aug.  1-2,  1832,  taking  Black  Hawk 
prisoner.  Gen.  Atkinson  died  at  Jefferson  barracks. 
Mo.,  June  14,  1842. 

WALKER,  Freeman,  senator,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Charles  City,  Va.,  Oct.  25,  1780.  In  1797 
he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Augusta,  and  quickly  attained 
prominence  among  the  members  of  his  profession. 
In  1807  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1819  he  was  elected  to  represent  Georgia  in 
the  upper  house  of  the  national  legislature,  taking 
the  ])lace  of  John  Forsyth,  resigned;  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  Dec.  15  of 
that  year  until  his  resignation,  Aug.  8,  1821.  In 
1820  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  received  wide  attention  in 
the  papers  of  the  country,  and  still  stands  on  record 
as  a  monument  to  his  genius  and  patriotism.  Richard 
Henry  Wilde  described  him  as  "generous,  hospi- 
table and  humane,  of  cheerful  temper  and  familiar 
manners,  idolized  by  his  family,  beloved  by  his 
friends,  and  admired  by  his  countrymen."  Sen. 
Walker  died  in  Richmond  county,  Qa.,  Sept.23,1827. 
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BARBINGBB,  Daniel  Iloreau,  U.  S.  miDis- 
ter  to  Spaiu,  was  born  in  Cabarrus  county,  K.  C,  in 
July,  1807,  son  of  Paul  and  Elizabeth  (Brandon) 
Bamnger.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  America,  John 
Paul  Barringer,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in 
1721,  and  after  emigrating  to  this  country,  settled 
first  in  Pennsylvania,  removing  to  North  Carolina 
before  the  revolution.  From  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Tories  and  carried  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  was 
kept  a  captive  for  a  long  time.  He  died  Jan.  1, 
1807.  Daniel's  father  became  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1806;  was  often  afterward 
elected  to  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  died 
in  1844.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Matthew  Bran- 
don, of  Rowan,  N.  C,  was  a  patriot  and  revolution- 
ary soldier.  Daniel  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1826,  and,  selecting  the  law  as 
a  profession,  began  its  study  with  Chief- Justice  Ruf- 
fin,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
and  was  returned  for  several  successive  terms,  la 
1835  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  convention 
held  to  amend  the  state  constitution,  and  in  1843-49 
he  represented  North  Carolina  for  three  terras  in 
congress.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain 
by  Pres. Taylor  in  1849,.  and  served  until  1853,  when, 
after  traveling  extensively  in  Europe,  he  returned 
home,  where  he  was  again  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature. Declining  a  renominatiou  in  1855,  he  retired 
to  private  life  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies. 
In  1861  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  peace  con- 
gress, held  in  Washington,  and  in  1866  he  was  a 
delegate  at  the  national  union  convention  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Barringer  died  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1878. 

EATON,  'William.,  soldier,  was  born  at  Wood- 
'  stock.  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1764,  son  of  Nathaniel  Eaton, 
a  teacher  and  farmer,  and  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  John  Eaton.  He  ran  away  from  home 
at  Mansfield,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  attaining 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  Desiring  a  good  education, 
he  made  his  way  to  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1790.  In  179i2  he  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  Aug.  21st  of  the  same 
year  he  was  married  at  Union,  Conn.,  to  Mrs.  Eliza 
(Sykes)  Danielson,  widow  of  Gen.  Timothy  Daniel- 
son,  of  Brimfield,  Mass.  In  1798  he  went  to  the 
Barbary  States  as  U.  S.  consul  to  Tunis.  In  1801 
the  adjoining  state,  Tripoli,  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  After  several  years  of  naval  warfare, 
Eaton  formed  a  plan  to  reinstate  Hamet  Pacha,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  his  younger  brother,  JussefC 
Caramalli,  on  the  throne  of  Tripoli,  hoping  to 
secure  the  release  of  several  hundred  Christian 
captives  and  the  future  good  will  of  the  ruler 
of  that  state.  After  many  vexatious  delays  and 
a  visit  home  to  settle  his  consular  accounts  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  government, 
he  organized  a  force  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  at 
Alexandria,  including  Hamet  Pacha  and  ninety  of 
his  personal  adherents,  and  started  westward  for 
Derne,  March  3,  1805.  They  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Derne  April  25,  and  Capt.  Hull,  U.  S  navy,  with 
the  Argus,  Nautilus  and  Hornet,  vessels  of  war,  ar- 
rived the  next  day.  On  the  27th  a  joint  attack  by 
land  and  sea  was  made  upon  the  town,  and  it  was 
taken  by  assault,  Eaton  being  shot  through  the  left 
wrist,  and  fourteen  Christians  of  his  party  killed  or 
wounded.  So  far  the  expedition  was  successful, 
but  the  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Algiers,  Col.  Tobias 
Lear,  against  Eaton's  protestations,  made  peace 
with  the  Tripolitan  authorities,  and  Eaton  was  forced 
to  abandon  Derne  on  June  11th.  Through  Lear's 
treaty,  all  payment  of  tribute  was  abolished  and 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected,  but  Hamet 


was  forced  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  leaving  his  wife 
and  children  with  Caramalli  as  hostages.  Eaton  re- 
turned home  disgusted,  in  November,  1805,  and  was 
received  as  a  hero.  Massachusetts  voted  hima  nft  of 
10,000  acres  of  land  in  Maine,  and  the  cities  of  Rich- 
mond and  Wasliington  honored  him  witli  public 
dinners.  Gen.  Eaton  was  approached  bj'  Aaron 
Burr,  and  invited  to  take  part  in  his  treasonable  de- 
signs, but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
except  to  bear  witness  against  him.  He  retired  to  his 
home  in  Brimfield,  and  became  a  private  citizen. once 
serving  in  the  state  legislature.    He  died  June  1,1811. 

BTJCKMINSTEB,  Joseph,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1751,  son  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.D.,  and  grandfather 
of  Col.  Jo-seph  Buckminster,  whose  father  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Framingliam,  >Iass.  His 
earliest  ancestor  in  America  came  from  AVales,  and 
died  in  Boston  in  1658.  His  father  (b.  1720;  d.  1792) 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  (1789).  was  or- 
dained in  1742,  and  for  fifty-three  years  was  a  Calvin- 
ist  minister.  The  sou  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1770, 
where  he  also  enjoyed  a  three  years'  post-graduate 
course,  through  winning  a  Berkeley  scholarship; 
and  from  1774  to  1778  he  served  as  a  tutor  in  the 
same  institution.  While  holding  this  position  he 
was  for  a  time  attached,  if  not  engaged,  to  a  lady, 
whose  history  furnished  a  portion  of  the  plot  for 
"The  Coquette,"  by  Miss  Foster,  a  popular  romance 
writer  of  the  time.  On  Jan.  27, 1779,  he  was  ordained 
and  placed  over  the  North 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  N. 
H., succeeding  Dr.  Stiles.and 
there  continued  for  thirty- 
three  years,  when  his  health 
became  impaired  and  spirits 
depressed,  finally  bringing 
about  periods  of  delirium.  On 
June  2, 1812,  he  began  a  trip 
through  theGreen  mountains 
in  Vermont,  hoping  to  im- 
prove his  condition,  but  died 
at  a  tavern  in  Readsboro,  Vt. , 
June  10,  1812,  though  in- 
terred at  Bennington.  It  is 
told  of  Dr.  Buckminster  that 
a  few  hours  before  his  death 
he    repeatedly  said    of    his 

eldest  son,  "Joseph  is  dead";  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
his  son  had  died  on  the  preceding  dav.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster was  three  times  married,  his  first  wife 
being  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  of 
Kittery;  his  second  wife  was  tbe  dausliter  of  Rev. 
Isaac  Lyman,  of  York,  and  his  third  wife,  who  sur- 
vived him,  was  the  widow  of  Col.  Eliphalet  Ladd. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Eliza  B.  Lee,  published 
"Memoirs  of  tbe  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.D., 
and  of  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster '"  (1851). 
Dr.  Buckminster  was  greatly  beloved  and  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  him.  He  possessed  a 
cultivated  mind  and  brilliant  imagination;  was  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  in  every  particular  an  able 
and  impressive  preacher.  When  the  Congre-wtioual 
churches  of  New  England  were  divided  on  matters 
of  belief,  he  remained  "orthodox,"  while  his  son 
adopted  liberal  views.  Among  his  published  ser- 
mons are  those  entitled:  "  On  the  Death  of  Washino-- 
ton"  (1800);  "On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Rowland  an'cl 
Mrs.  Porter";  "On  Choosing  Rulers "  (1796);  "On 
Baptism"  (1803),  and  one  at  the  ordination  of  his 
son  (1805). 

ARCHER,  William  S.,  senator,  was  bom  in 
Amelia  county,  Va.,  March  5,  1789,  son  of  Maj. 
Jolin  Archer,  who  served  in  the  revolutiooarv  war, 
acting  as  aid  to  Gen.  Wayne,  and  acquitting  him- 
self with  special  distinction  at  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  and  grandson  of  William  Archer,   of  Welsh 
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ancestry,  a  colonel  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
who  died  on  a  British  prison-ship.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
after  being  graduated  there  in  1806  studied  law.  He 
was  later  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  served, 
with  the  e.vception  of  a  single  year,  from  1813  to 
1819.  In  1820  he  became  a  representative  from 
Virginia  to  the  national  legislature,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1835,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  matters 
of  national  importance  and  exerting  a  wide  influence, 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
Missouri  compromise.  In  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  serving  until  1847  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  In  the  latter 
year  he  retired  to  his  father's  estate.  He  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  country  by  his  public  acts,  and 
won  the  friendship  of  distinguished  men  by  the 
charm  of  his  character.  His  death  occurred  at  his 
birthplace,  March  28,  1855. 

BIGEIiOW,  Lewis,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Petersham,  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  Aug. 
18,  1785,  son  of  Daniel  and  Anna  (Johnson)  Bige- 
low.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1803,  studied  law  with  his  father  and  practiced  in 
Petersham.  In  1819-31  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  his  native  state  in  1831-33.  In  1831  he  removed 
to  Peoria,  111.,  being  the  second  lawyer  in  that 
place,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  until 
his  death.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  the  author  of  a  "  Di- 
gest of  the  First  Seventeen  Volumes  of  Massachu- 
setts Reports"  (1818;  enlarged  ed. ,  1835),  and  also 
of  a  "Digest  of  Pickering's  Report,  Volumes  One 
to  Seven"  (1830).  He  died  in  Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  3, 
1838. 

BAKER,  David  Je-^ett,  senator,  was  born  at 
East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1792.  In  1800  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ontario  county,  N.  Y. , 
where  his  boyhood  was  spent  upon  a  farm.  After 
completing  a  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools,  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1816;  the  study  of  law  was  then 
undertaken  by  him,  his  admission  to  the  bar  occur- 
ring in  1819.  Removing  to  Kaskaskia,  111.,  he 
there  commenced  his  practice,  securiugan  extensive 
clieotage  and  attaining  high  rank  throughout  the 
state.  He  was  probate  judge  of  Randolph  county 
and  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  senate  as  a  Democrat, 
filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  Mc- 
Lean. Though  he  served  only  from  Dec.  6,  1830, 
to  .Ian.  4,  1831,  he  rendered  important  service  to 
the  state  of  Illinois  by  his  measure  providing  for 
the  sale  of  public  lauds  in  forty-acre  tracts  to  actual 
settlers.  In  1833  he  was  made  U.  S.  attorney  for 
Illinois,  serving  until  1841,  when  he  resumed  his 
private  practice.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  slavery, 
and  so  outspoken  in  opposing  its  introduction  into 
Illinois  that  his  life  was  seriously  endangered.  He 
died  at  Alton,  111.,  Aug.  6,  1869. 

MOKBIS,  Clara  (Jlorrison),  actress,  was  born  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  March  17,  1848.  Her  childhood 
was  passed  in  Cleveland,  O.,  where,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, she  became  a  member  of  John  Ellsler's  stock 
company,  playing  at  the  Academy  of  ]\Iusic.  She 
was  at  first  cast  for  small  parts,  in  which  she  showed 
so  much  talent  and  cleverness  that  she  was  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  position  of  leading  lady.  After  four 
years  spent  at  the  Academy  she  became  leading  lady 
at  Wood's  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  in  1869,  and  it 
was  here  that  her  talents  began  to  attr^t  gen- 
eral attention.  Mr.  Maguire,  the  San  Francisco 
manager,  made  her  a  flattering  offer,  but  she  de- 
clined it  in  order  to  try  her  fortunes  in  New 
York  city.  Obtaining  an  interview  with  Augustin 
Daly,  she  asked  for  an  engagement  in  his  company 
and   obtained    it.     Regarding    this    interview    she 
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writes:  "I  was  not  a  particularly  attractive  object 
on  my  first  arrival  in  New  York  city.     I  had  but 
two  dresses  in  the  world,  except  my  stage  wardrobe, 
which  was  correct  but  rigidly  confined  to  the  neces- 
sities of  parts.     Mr.  Daly  had  been  accustomed  to 
tlie  magnificence  of  Miss  Morant,  Fauny  Davenport, 
Agnes  Ethel  and  others  of  his  really  splendid  stock 
company  and  he  looked  down  upon  my  five  feet 
three  inches,  clothed  in  a  rusty  linen  gown  and  car- 
rying a  satchel,  with  a  shrug  and  a  doubtful  expres- 
sion in  every  line  of  his  face.     He  engaged  me,  but 
only  upon   condition   that  I  should   take  any  part 
save  that  of  soubretle  or  a  general  utility  performer. 
My  salary  was  to  be  thirty-five  dollars  per  week, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  I  made  a  distinct  and 
undeniable  success  it  should  be  doubled.     Upon  this 
sum  I  was  to  live,  support  my  mother  and  buy  my 
stage  dresses.      When   I   had 
moved   and   settled   with   my 
small   belongings  I  had  not  a 
dollar  left  and  my  means  were 
so  cramped   that  they  would 
not  admit  of  our  eating  meat 
of  teuer  than  once  a  day.     My 
mother  used  to  ask  me  if  I 
would   have  my  chops  to  re- 
hearse upon,  or  to  act  upon, 
and  as  I  preferred  to  have  the 
strength   to  act  upon,  I  used 
often  to  be  so  weak  at  rehearsal 
that  I  could  not  act  at  all,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Daly  en- 
dured much  mental  distress  in 
regard  to  the  fiasco  which  he 
was  convinced  I  was  going  to 
make.  It  was  in  'Man  and  Wife' 
that  I  made  my  first  New  York 
appearance   in   1871.      Agnes 
Ethel  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Annie  Sylvester  and 
I,  Blanche.     At  the  last  moment  Miss  Ethel  refused 
to  act  the  part  of  Annie  Sylvester  and  it  was  given 
to  me."    Though  compelled  on  brief  notice  to  as- 
sume the  principal  role  in  an  important  production. 
Miss  Morris  acquitted  herself  splendidly  and  won  a 
grand  triumph.     Slie  was  called  before  the  curtain 
five  times  on  the  opening  night  and  her  acting  was 
the  sensation  of  the  season.     Careful  critics  recog- 
nized that  in  her  had  appeared  an  actress  of  unusual 
force  and  of  great  and  peculiar  talents.    Miss  Morris 
remained  a  member  of  Mr.  Daly's  company  for  two 
seasons,  when  differences  of  opinion  arising  between 
them  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  was  at  once  en- 
gaged by  5Ir.  A.  M.  Palmer  to  head  the  stock  com- 
pany playing  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and  by 
her  acting  in   the  "Geneva   Cross"  repeated   and 
emphasized  her  first  triumph  in  "  Jlan  and  Wife." 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Union  Square  company  Miss 
Morris  became  the  wife  of  Frederick  C.  Harriott,  a 
New  York  merchant,  and  appeared  as  a  star.     Her 
first  season,  which   proved  exceedingly  profitable, 
carried  her  to   San  Francisco.     On  Nov.  23,  1875, 
she  was  seen  in   "The  New  Leah"   at  the  Fifth 
Avenue   Theatre,   New  York,   and  in   October  of 
the   following  year  played   Miss   Moulton  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre.   On  Nov.  8, 
1877,  she  came  forward  in  "Jane  Eyre."     "The 
New  Magdalen,"  her  next  original  creation,  was 
first  produced  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  Jan.  5, 
1882.    During  the  season  of  1883  she  appeared  with 
Tommaso  Salvini,  the  Italian  tragedian.    "  Denise," 
the  play  produced    at    Daly's  Theatre,  April  21, 
1885,  proved  a  complete  failure.     Following  this 
she  was  seen  to  advantage  in  an    adaptation  of 
D'Enuery's    "Martyr,"    "Camille"    and   "Article 
47."  Her  magnetism  and  power  to  move  others  were 
extraordinary.     Her  methods  were  unconventional, 
but  impressive,  direct,  fiery  and  realistic,    her  im- 
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personations  never  failing  to  give  evidence  of  genius. 
She  lias  lately,  however,  retired  from  the  stage  and 
turned  her  attention  to  literature,  publishing,  in  1899, 
a  collection  of  stories  for  children.  "  Little  Jim 
Crow  "  revealed  a  sense  of  humor  and  rare  sympathy 
■with  young  and  old.  Her  other  publications  are: 
"The  Silent  Singer,"  an  autobiography  (1899);  "Life 
on  the  Stage"  (1901),  and  "A  Paste-Board  Crown" 
(1902). 

BOBEBTS,  Ellis  Henry,  journalist  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1837,  son 
of  Watkin  and  Gwen  Roberts,  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  America  from  Merionethshire,  North 
Wales,  in  1816.  The  father  died  when  Ellis  was  a 
mere  cliild,  and  the  boy  early  began  to  realize  some 
of  the  sober  necessities  of  self-dependence.  Learning 
the  printer's  trade, he  not  only  supported  but  educated 
himself  with  money  earned  at  the  case,  and  after  at- 
tending Whitestown  Seminary  for  two  terms,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College  as  a  sophomore.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  second  highest  honor  in  the  class  of  1850, 
and  received  the  Bristed  scholarship.  After  leaving 
college  he  became  principal  of  the  Utica  Free  Acad- 
emy and  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Utica  Female  Sem- 
inary. In  1851  the  Utica  "Morning Herald, "of  which 
his  brother,  Robert.was  one  of  the  originators,  under- 
went a  change  of  management,  by  which  Ellis  be- 
came its  editor  and  a  part  proprietor.  In  1854  he  with- 
drew for  a  brief  period,  owing  to  political  differ- 
ences, and  when  he  resumed  work  it  was  as  sole 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  which  he  for  thirty-eight  years 
endeavored  to  keep  on  the  highest  plane  of  journal- 
ism. The  terse  and  forcible  Anglo-Saxon  of  his 
writing,  coupled  with  his  compreliensive  knowledge 
of  affairs,  keen  analysis  of  men  and  methods  and 
fearless  expression  of  convictions,  made  hiseditorials 
a  power  in  moulding  opinions  and  broadening  in- 
telligence in  the  large  community  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  During  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  civil  war  they  attracted  particular  attention, 
being  characterized  by  a  hopefulness  which  was  not 
always  clearly  borne  out  by  passing  events.  They 
outlined  ver^'  clearly  important  and  necessary  mili- 
itary  movements,  but  their  criticisms,  even  when 
these  were  causelessly  delayed,  were  those  of  en- 
couragement rather  than  of  censure.  In  1864  and 
1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention,  and  in  1886  he  was  elected  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  the  New  York  assembly  from  the  2d 
Oneida  district,  receiving  3, 193  votes  against  2, 643  cast 
for  James  G.  Preston.Democrat.  The  most  important 
of  the  committees  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  was  as- 
signed in  the  assembly  was  that  of  ways  and  means. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Oneida  district  by  a  plurality 
of  1,716  votes  over  Abraham  B.  "Weaver,  Democrat, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1873  by  a  plurality  of  2,803 
votes  over  Richard  U.  Sherman,  Liberal  Republican. 
In  1874,  however,  Mr.  Roberts  was  defeated  by 
Scott  Lord,  Democrat,  who  received  a  plurality  of 
1,426  votes.  The  tidal  wave  which  overwhelmed 
Republicans  generally  in  1874  was  swelled  in  Oneida 
county  by  a  rupture  between  the  "stalwarts,  '  who 
were  friends  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  the  "half- 
breeds,"  who  were  friends  of  Mr.  Roberts.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  beginning  of  a  famous  factional  fight, 
which  eventually  disorganized  the  Republican  party 
of  the  entire  country.  Subsequent  events  Indicated 
that  those  Republicans  who  caused  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Roberts  for  congress  dealt  with  him  unjustly; 
but  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  all  trace  of  resent- 
ment was  obliterated  by  his  ma.sterly  obituary  in  the 
"Herald"  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Conkling's  death. 
In  congress  Mr.  Roberts  received  from  Speaker 
Blaine  an  honor  rarely  accorded  to  a  new  member, 
namely,  a  position  on  the  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee.    In  committee  and  in  debate  on  the  floor  the 


member  from  Oneida  was  a  prominent  champion  of 
specie  payment  resumption,  funding  the  national 
debt  at  a  continually  decreasing  intei'est,  redemption 
of  bonds,  and  a  reduction  of  war  taxes,  so  far  as 
that  was  consistent  with  the  system  of  protection  to 
American  industries.  Upon  these  subjects  he  made 
at  least  six  elaborate  speeches,  in  which  he  clearly 
outlined  possibilities  of  national  finance  that  subse- 
quently became  actualities.  He  introduced  tlie  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  moiety  laws,  was  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  of  ways  and  means  which  re- 
ported it,  and  by  argument,  appeal  and  persistent 
activity,  succeeded  in  getting  it  through  the  house. 
Its  object  was  the  overthrow  of  a  pernicious  s^'stem 
that  had  prevailed  since  the  foundation  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment; but  as  many  official  salaries  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  repeal  of  the  laws  a  strong  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  bill,  especially  in  the 
senate,  when  it  was  amended  and  finally  sent  to  con- 
ference. Mr.  Roberts  was  chairman  of  the  house 
conferees.  The  chief  features  of  the  bill  were  re- 
tained, and  it  became  a  law,  June  22,  1874.  Mr. 
Roberts'  literary  work  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
his  editorship  of  the  "  Herald,"  but  he  has  found 
time  to  write  a  number  of  books  and  to  deliver  oc- 
casional addresses.  He  traveled  abroad  in  1868 
and  1878,  and  embodied  his  observations  in  a  series  of 
letters,  entitled  "To  Greece 
and  Beyond."  In  1884  he 
delivered  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  Hamilton  College 
a  series  of  protection  lec- 
tures which  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  book  form  under 
the  title  "  Government  Rev- 
enue, Especially  the  Amer- 
ican System. "  He  is  also  the 
author  of  "The  Planting 
and  the  Growth  of  the  Em- 
pire State,"  published  in  the 
' '  American  Commonwealth" 
series  in  1887.  Pres.  Harri- 
son, on  April  1,  1889,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Roberts  assistant 
U.  S.  treasurer  at  New  York 
city,  and  during  the  subse- 
quent four  years  he  directed 
the  sub-treasury  there.  Upon 
his  retirement  Sec.  Carlisle 
wrote  to  him:  "The  depart- 
ment appreciates  fully  and  commends  the  admirable 
manner  in  wliich  the  affairs  of  the  oflice  have  been 
conducted  during  your  incumbency."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1893  Mr.  Roberts  accepted  the  presidency  of 
tlie  Franklin  National  Bank.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D  from  Hamilton  in  1869  and  from  Yale  in 
1884.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Port  Schuyler 
Club  and  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  of  Utica, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Press  Club,  the  Authors'  Guild ,  the  Patria 
Club  and  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  of  AVashing- 
ton,  D.  C.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  treasurer 
by  Pres.  McKinley.  In  1851  Mr.  Roberts  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  E.  Morris,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

VAIL,  Charles  Henry,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  TuUy,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 
1866,  son  of  Frank  Aaron  and  Tacy  Lovisa  (Palmer) 
Vail.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and 
after  studying  music  under  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  of  New 
York  city,  he  taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
in  central  New  York.  From  1887-89  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  teacher  in  the  Choral  Union  work  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  elevation 
of  church  and  Sabbath-school  music  without  regard 
to  denomination.  Although  Mr.  Vail  was  brought 
up  an  adherent  of  the  orthodox  faith,  his  interest  was 
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aroused  in  the  doctrines  of  Universalism,  and  al- 
though opposed  by  his  parents  and  friends,  he  made 
a  tliorough  study  of  its  main  arguments,  and  decided 
to  enter  the  Universalist  ministry.  In  the  autumn 
of  1889  he  prepared  himself  for  his  chosen  work  at 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
graduated  in  1893.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
a  postgraduate  course,  and  was  granted  the  degree  of 
B.D.  Mr.  Vail's  first  charge  was  All  Souls  Church, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  year's 
pastorate  he  was  called  to  the  First  Universalist 
Church,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  resigned  in  1901 
to  enter  tlie  lecture  field 
in  behalf  of  the  Socialist 
movement.  He  was  ap- 
pointed national  organizer 
of  the  party,  and  during  a 
six  months'  lecture  tour 
of  the  United  States,  he 
traveled  over  14,000  miles 
and  spoke  nearly  every 
night  to  large  audiences. 
In  1901  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Socialist 
party  for  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  While  in  college 
he  was  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  study  of  soci- 
ology, and  became  con- 
vinced that  socialism  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  unjust 
conditions  in  society.and  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a 
higher  state  of  civilization.  Although  his  advocacy 
of  socialism  has  made  him  a  champion  of  an  un- 
popular doctiine,  he  has  stood  firm  and  loyal  to 
his  convictions,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  new 
gospel  of  emancipation  without  fear  or  favor.  la 
addition  to  many  leaflets  on  socialist  subjects  which 
have  had  wide  circulation,  he  is  the  author  of 
"  National  Ownership  of  Railways  "  (1897);  "Modern 
Socialism"  (1897);  "The  Industrial  Evolution" 
(1898);  "Principles  of  Scientific  Socialism"  (1899); 
' '  The  Mission  of  the  Working  Class "  (1899);  "The 
Trust  Question"  (1900),  and  "The  Socialist  Move- 
ment "  (1902).  He  was  twice  married:  first,  in  1888,  to 
Mary  C,  daughter  of  Stephen  Ellis,  of  Otisco,  N.  Y. ; 
who  died  in  1890;  second,  in  1893,  to  Nina,  daughter 
of  Ambrose  Bedell,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

HGLLEYjAlexanderLymaii,  metallurgist  and 
mechanical  engineer,  was  born  at  Lakeville,  Salisbury 
CO.,  Conn.,  July  30,  1833,  son  of  Alexander  H.  and 
Jane  M.  (Lyman)  Holley.  His  father  was  governor 
of  Connecticut  in  1857.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  the  Salisbury  and  Farmington  acad- 
emies and  at  Williams  Academy,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  in  1853  he  was  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  the  scientific  course.  From  his  early 
youth  he  was  interested  in  the  study  of  machinery, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  published  in  "Poor's 
Railway  Journal "  a  very  clever  and  full  treatise  on 
cutlery  and  the  processes  of  its  manufacture.  While 
a  student  he  invented  a  steam  cut-off  and  his  gradu- 
ating thesis  was  on  "The  National  Jlotor,"  the 
steam  locomotive.  After  being  graduated  he  spent 
eighteen  months  in  the  Corliss  engine  works  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  leaving  them  to  seek  employment 
where  locomotive  engines  were  built,  which  he  at 
length  found  in  the  New  Jersey  locomotive  works. 
During  1855-57,  in  conjunction  with  Zerah  Col- 
burn,  he  conducted  an  engineering  periodical,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1857  the  two  went  to  Europe  to 
study  foreign  railway  practice.  The  results  of 
their  investigations  were  published  in  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Permanent  Way  and  Coal-burning  Loco- 
motive Boilers  of  European  Railways."    He  again 


visited  Europe  in  1858-60  and  contributed  to  the 
New  York  "Times"  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
steamship  Great  Eastern,  over  tlie  signature  of 
"Tubal  Cain,"  which  attracted  general  attention 
among  capitalists  and  engineers.  In  1860  he  pub- 
lished "  Riailway  Practice,"  a  work  which  was  for 
many  years  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
At  this  time  he  also  prepared  for  "  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary" a  list  of  engineering  words  and  definitions 
with  drawings.  In  1863  he  wao  sent  to  England  by 
Corning,  Wiuslow  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel 
manufacture.  After  purchasing  the  Bessemer 
patents,  which  were  subsequently  combined  with 
the  conflicting  Kelly  patents  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Holley  returned,  and  under  his  supervision  the  first 
Bessemer  steel  plant  built  in  this  country  was  con- 
structed in  Troj'.  From  1865  to  1867  and  from 
1870  to  1882  he  served  as  a  trustee  of  tlie  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Plants  were  subsequently 
erected  at  Harrisburg,  Chicago,  Joliel  and  Pitts- 
burgh. He  made  many  improvements  on  the  Eng- 
lish process  which  decreased  the  cost  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  capacity  for  production.  It 
is  conceded  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  is  due  the  development  of  the  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  result  was  accomplished 
by  his  thorough  investigation  of  principles,  his 
faculty  of  discrimination  of  the  salients  points  of  an 
obscure  problem,  his  capacity  for  close,  hard  work, 
continued  long,  his  ability  to  clearly  elucidate  both 
in  writing  and  orally  in  a  most  attractive  and  con- 
vincing manner  his  conclusions  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  based.  He  published  "Ord- 
nance and  Armor  "  after  his  return,  which  at  once 
took  high  rank  as  an  authority  and  was  translated 
into  French  shortly  after.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1873  and 
was  vice-president  in  1875.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and 
was  president  in  1875.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineere  (Eng- 
land), and  in  1879  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  from  which  he 
received  the  award  of  the  Bes- 
semer medal  for  eminent  ser- 
vices to  science.  In  1865  he 
became  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; in  1875  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
board  for  testing  iron  and  steel ; 
in  1876  was  one  of  the  jurors 
on  iron  and  steel  of  the  Centen- 
nial exposition,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  many  other  impor- 
tant commissions.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Slade,  a  well  known  merchant 
of  New  York  city,  who  was  a 
native  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Holley 
died  in  1893.  Of  their  four 
children,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank  _  _ 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks,  of  New  York,  are  still 
living.  In  August,  1881,  while  in  England,  was 
sized  with  Illness,  but  was  able  to  respond  in  a 
brilliant  speech  to  the  toast  "The  United  States" 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He  returned  to  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  died  there,  Jan.  29, 
1883.  The  technical  associations  to  which  he  be- 
longed and  the  steel  manufacturers  united  in  the 
erection  of  a  bronze  memorial  bust  of  him  which 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  Washing- 
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ton  square,  ou  Oct.  2,  1890,  at  the  time  of  a  coa- 
veution  of  the  three  great  iron  and  steel  associations 
of  America,  England  and  Germany,  at  which  an 
eloquent  memorial  address  was  delivered  by  James 
Dredge,  editor  of  "  Engineering,"  the  leading  Eng- 
lish technical  journal. 

IjEWIS,  £rnest  Sydney,  physician,  was  born 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  24,  1840,  son  of  Alger- 
non Sydney  and  Annette  (Tronchet)  Lewis.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  Joshua  Lewis,  son  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  and  America  Laws(m,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Robert  Lawson,  both  of  Virginia,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  revolutionary  war.  Joshua  Lewis 
was  the  first  judge  of  the  U.  S.  territorial  court  of 
Orleans  (now  Louisiana)  by  appointment  of  Pres. 
Jefferson.  Ernest  S.  Lewis  received  his  preparatory 
education  in  the  private  schools  of  New  Orleans  and 
entered  the  University  of  Louisiana  (now  Tulane), 
where  he  was  graduated  B.S.  in  1858.  He  then 
studied  medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
university;  was  resident  student  of  the  Cliarity  Hos- 
pital, New  Orleans  (1859-61),  and  soon  after  his 
graduation  was  appointed  assistant  house  surgeon  of 
the  charity  hospital.  Upon  the  resignation" of  the 
house  surgeon  six  months  later  lie  was  elected  his 
successor,  and  held  the  position  until  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Banks,  who  changed  the  administration.  De- 
siring to  enlist  in  the  Confederate  army.  Dr.  Lewis 
ran  the  blockade  with  two  others.  He  pulled  a 
skiff  through  a,  mile  of  swamp  to  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  wliich  he  crossed;  he  made  his  way  to  TuUa- 
homa,  and  there  passing  his  examination  as  full  sur- 
geon was  commissioned  and  assigned  to  the  3d 
Georgia  cavalry  of  Crew's  brigade,  Martin's  division, 
Wheeler's  corps.  He  later  became  brigade  surgeon 
of  Crew's  brigade,  and  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  war  was  medical  director  of  Gen.  Wheeler's 
cavalry  corps  and  placed  on  his  staff.  After  the  close 
of  hostilities  hereturned  to  New  Orleans,and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  inspector 
for  the  board  of  health  in  the  3d  district  in  1866-67; 
chief  of  clinic  to  Prof. 
Hunt  about  the  same  time, 
and  was  appointed,in  1878, 
professor  of  materia  med- 
ica  and  therapeutics.  In 
1876  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  obstetrics, 
gynecology  and  diseases  of 
children,  which  he  still  oc- 
cupies. He  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Cliarity  Hos- 
pital; a  member  of  the 
American  Jledical  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  chairman 
of  the  obstetrical  section 
in  1879.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Sur- 
gical and  Gynecological 
Association,  and  was  its 
president  in  1896;  was  a 
delegate  at  the  international  congress  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  Geneva,  1896,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  parish  and  state  medical  societies.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1866,  to  Susan  D.  P.,  daughter  of  Rev.  A. 
D.  McCoy.     They  have  had  nine  children. 

SAVAGE,  Jolm,  journalist  and  dramatist,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  13,  1828.  After 
studying  at  the  Harold's  Cross  Monastery,  in  his 
native  city,  he  entered  the  art  school  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  where  he  completed  the  regular 
course  and  took  several  prizes.  In  1848  he  became 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  movement  and  organ- 
ized and  led  bands  of  peasants  in  the  south.  Upon 
the  failure  of  the  insurrection  he  disguised  himself 


as  a  sailor  and  made  his  escape  to  America,  where  he 
secured  employment  on  the  "Tribune"  as  a  proof- 
reader. Later  he  took  up  journalism  and  art  criti- 
cism, and  in  1850  published  his  "Lays  of  the 
Fatherland, "  which  met  with  a  generous  reception. 
During  the  next  few  years  he  contributed  freqently 
to  the  "Democratic  Review"  and  the  "American 
Review,"  then  the  most  prominent  perioilicsils  in 
America,  and  also  to  "The  Lantern,"  a  clever  satiri- 
cal weekly  conducted  by  John  Brougham,the  drama- 
tist and  comedian.  In  1854  he  became  literary  edi- 
tor of  "The  Citizen."  In  1856  he  published  "Mod- 
ern Revolutionary  History  and  Literature  of 
Ireland,"  produced  a  tragedy,  "Sybil,"  in  1858, 
and  his  comedy,  "  Waiting  for  a  Wife,"  in  1859.  In 
1857-58  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  leader- 
writer  for  "The  States,"  the 
organ  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
He  left  this  paper  for  a  time, 
but  returned  to  it  in  1860, 
eventually  becoming  its  owner. 
In  its  columns  he  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  sustaining  Doug- 
las in  his  fights  with  Lincoln. 
He  served  with  the  69th  New  . 
York  regiment  in  the  civil  war  ' 
and  helped  to  organize  the 
Irish  legion  for  the  Federal 
army.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
"The  Starry  Flag,"  which  he 
followed  with  ""The  Muster 
of  the  North,  "two  of  the  most 
stirring  ballads  of  thewar-time. 
"  Faith  and  Fancy,"  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  called  forth  by 
the  war,  was  published  in  1863, 
and  went  into  a  second  edition 
immediately.  "Eva,  a  Goblin  Romance,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1865.  In  1867  Savage,  after  once  refusing, 
yielded  to  pressure  and  assumed  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood.  In  the  same 
year  his  "  Fenian  Heroes  and  Martyrs  "  was  issued. 
"Poems,  Lyrical,  Dramatic  and  Romantic"  fol- 
lowed in  1870,  and  "Picturesque Ireland'  iu  1878-83. 
St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  X.  V.,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1875.  He  was  married, 
in  1854,  toLouise  Gouverneur,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Chester  Reid,  known  as  tlie  hero  of  Fayal  iu  the 
war  of  1812,  and  as  the  desiauerof  the  present  U.  S. 
flag.     He  died  on  Oct.  11,  18SS. 

PLATT,  Thomas  Collier,  U  S.  senator,  was 
born  at  Owego,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y..  July  15,  1833,  son 
of  William  "and  Lesbia  (Hinchman)  Piatt.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor.  Ricli;ird  Piatt,  came  to 
this  country  from  England  in  16:>^.  landing  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Milford  in  1639,  and  was  a  considerable  land  owner. 
Anotlier  ancestor,  Jonathan  Plait,  was  a  member  of 
the  provincial  congress  of  1775,  and  with  his  son, 
Jonathan,  served  in  Gen.  Sullivan's  army,  which 
drove  the  Indians  out  of  Wyoming  valley  in  1779. 
William  Piatt  was  for  many  yearsa  prosperous  lawyer 
and  real  estate  agent  iu  Owego.  Tl>e  son  received  his 
early  education  at  a  local  academy,  and  in  1849  en- 
tered Yale  College,  but  was  forced  by  i!l-heall!i  to  re- 
turn home  in  his  sophomore  year.  Finding  it  desir- 
able to  lead  an  active  life,  he  engaged  in  business  as 
a  merchant  in  his  native  town,  becoming  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Piatt  &  Hnll.  druggists,  in 
1856.  He  also  acquired  extensive  lumber  interests 
in  Michigan,  and  while  still  a  young  man  was 
made  president  of  the  Tioga  National  Bank  in 
Owego  upon  its  organization  in  January,  1865.  In 
1858 "he  was  elected  clerk  of  Tioga  count}',  and  dur- 
ing the  two  years  he  held  this  office  he  was  instru- 
mental, with  his  friend,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  (after- 
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ward  governor  of  New  York),  in  advancing  the  po- 
litical interests  of  Roscoe  Conkling  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  congressional  district  of  Tioga  and 
Tompkins  counties.  Mr.  Piatt's  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  party  rapidly  increased 
in  power,  and  in  1870  a  deadlock  occurring  between 
two  candidates — to  one  of  whom  he  was  pledged — 
he  was  nominated  as  congressman,  but  declined. 
In  1872,  however,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1874.  In  the  latter  year  he  repre- 
sented his  state  in  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion, and  he  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  national 
convention  of  his  party  since  that  time.  Upon  the 
election  of  Pres.  Hayes  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  position  of  postmaster-general.  In 
1879  he  became  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
United  States  Express  Co.,  and  the  following  j-ear 
president,  which  position  lie  still  holds.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  quarantine  for  New 
York  city,  and  in  1884  was  made  president  of  the 
board,  remaining  until  1888,  when  lie  was  removed 
on  account  of  non-residence  iu  tbat  cit}'.  On  Jan.  1, 
1881,  Mr.  Piatt  was  elected  U  S.  senator,  to  succeed 
Francis  Kernan,  but  with  his  colleague,  Roscoe 
Conkling,  resigned  on  May  16th,  in  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  executive  regarding  New 
York  appointments.  The  president,  on  March 
23d,  had  sent  the  name  of  William  H.  Robertson 
for  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Judge 
Robertson  had  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1880,  where  he  led  the  revolt 
against  the  unit  rule  in  the  New 
York  delegation,  which  had  been 
instructed  forGeu.Grant,and  this 
contributed  materially  to  Gen. 
Garfield's  nomination.  Conkling 
and  Piatt  bitterly  opposed  Rob- 
ertson's confirmation,  and  finally 
the  president  was  driven  by  their 
determined  opposition  to  with- 
draw from  the  senate  the  other 
New  York  nominations  which 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
conciliating  the  Republican  ma- 
chine of  that  state.  Finding  that 
they  had  engaged  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
administration,  the  senators  from  New  York  sent  in 
their  resignations  through  Gov.  Cornell,  together 
with  a  letter  explaining  their  course.  Going  to 
Albany  they  made  a  fight  for  re-election,  and  an  ex- 
citing contest  followed,  but  before  it  was  decided 
Mr.  Piatt  withdrew  from  the  candidacy.  He  took 
no  active  part  in  politics  until  1884,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  anti-machine  party,  and  went  to 
Chicago  as  a  Blaine  delegate.  In  1888  he  was  influ- 
ential in  swinging  the  New  York  delegation  over  to 
the  support  of  Benjamin  Harrison  for  president. 
In  1896  Mr.  Piatt  and  the  majority  of  the  New 
York  delegation  at  first  supported  Levi  P.  Morton, 
as  the  Republican  nominee  for  president,  in  oppo- 
sition to  William  McKinley,  but  afterward  voted  to 
make  McKinley's  nomination  unanimous.  In  1896 
he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  the  term  ending  in 
1903.  The  other  Republican  candidate  was  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  and  the  voting  was  142  to  7  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Piatt.  As  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his 
party  in  New  York  state  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential, though  least  obtrusive,  political  managers 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Blaine  said  of  him  in  "  Twenty 
Years  in  Congress  ":  "  He  is  a  business  man  of  great 
personal  popularity.  He  has  an  aptitude  for  public 
affairs,  and  is  a  man  of  influence  in  his  state.  He  is 
no  debater,  but  has  strong  common  sense  and  a 
quick  judgment  of  men."  In  1871  Mr.  Piatt  be- 
came president  of  the  SoHthern   Central  railroad, 
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and  in  1885  president  of  the  Addison  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania  railroad;  neither  of  these  are  now  in 
existence.  He  was  also  director  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Ohio  and  Southwestern  railroad,  and  the  Florida 
Central  and  Western  railroad.  In  1876  Yale  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  tlie  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  He  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Ellen  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Barstow,  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
and  has  three  sous:  Edward  Truax,  who  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  Frank  H.,  who  \i  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father,  and  is  following  iu  his 
footsteps  politically,  and  Henry  B.  Plait.  Mrs. 
Piatt  died  Feb.  13,  1901. 

GKEEN,  Thomas  JefTerson,  soldier,  was  born 
iu  Warren  county,  N.  C,  iu  1801.  He  studied  at 
the  Uuiversitj-  of  North  Carolina  in  1819  and  finished 
his  education  at  West  Point.  He  represented  War- 
ren county  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature  in  1836 
and  then  removed  to  Florida  territory,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  iu  1836,  he  removed  to  Texas,  which 
had  just  declared  its  independence  of  Mexico.  He 
was  commissioued  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Texan 
army  and  directed  to  return  to  the  States  and  raise 
a  brigade.  This  he  did,  absorbing  his  entire  fortune 
in  the  effort.  He  arrived  at  Velasco  on  his  return 
on  the  day  that  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  San  Jacinto,  was  released  and  put  on 
shipboard  preparatory  to  returning  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Green  believed  this  an  unwarranted  assumption  of 
power  and  in  connection  with  Gens.  Hunt  and  Hen- 
derson, and  under  the  sanction  of  Pres.  Burnet, 
brouglit  the  prisoner  ashore.  Tlie  action  was  sus- 
tained by  the  government  and  Santa  Anna  was  as- 
signed to  the  custody  of  Gen.  Green.  He  was  held 
as  the  general's  guest  and  bed  fellow.  In  1843  their 
relations  were  reversed,  and  then  the  j\Iexican  or- 
dered Green  to  be  heavily  ironed  and  to  be  put  to 
work  on  the  roads.  For  awhile  after  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  the  young  republic  had  peace ;  the  Mexi- 
can incursions  began  afresh  and  a  counter  invasion 
of  Mexico  was  determined  on,  but  it  was  opposed  by 
Houston,  and  the  result  was  that  only  304  Texans 
remained  to  continue  the  invasion.  They  met  the 
jNIexicaus  under  Gen.  Ampudia  and  numbering 
2,340  men,  at  Mier  on  Dec.  25,  1843,  and  after  kill- 
ing three  times  their  number  were  induced  to  sur- 
render by  false  claims  and  falser  promises.  Green 
protested  against  the  surrender  and  called  for  100 
men  to  cut  their  waj'  through  the  enemy's  lines,  but 
these  were  not  found.  Some  of  the  prisoners  escaped 
at  Salado,  but  were  recaptured,  and  the  whole  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  Perote.  Every  tenth  man  was  shot  by 
order  of  Santa  Anna,  and  on  the  night  of  July  2, 
1843,  ten  of  the  remainder  escaped  from  Perote  by 
cutting  their  way  through  a  wall  of  volcanic  rock 
eight  feet  thick.  Eight  of  these,  including  Gen. 
Green,  got  back  to  Texas  after  incredible  hard.ships. 
He  was  then  sent  to  the  Texan  congress,  where  he 
introduced  a  bill  making  the  Kio  Grande  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Texan  republic.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  on  the  eve  of  annexation  he  was  offered  by 
Pres.  Polk  the  position  of  confidential  agent,  which 
he  declined.  In  1849  he  went  to  California;  worked 
in  the  mines;  was  elected  to  the  first  legislature  and 
was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  seuatorship. 
While  here  he  laid  out  the  towns  of  Oro  and  Val- 
lejo,  the  latter  being  recognized  as  the  capital  for 
a  while,  and  as  major-general  of  militia,  went  to 
suppress  the  Indians.  He  defeated  the  Divorce  bill, 
a  measure  granting  absolute  separation  upon  mutual 
consentof  man  and  wife.  He  also  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  the  bill  establishing  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley.  In  Texas  he  laid  out  the  town 
of  Velasco,  on  the  Brazos  and  was  the  first  active  ad- 
vocate of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  urging  its  neces- 
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sily  from  the  military  standpoint.  He  published '  'The 
Texan  Expedition  against  Mier  "  (New  York,  1845). 
He  died  in  Warren  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  13,  1863. 

FOERSTER,  Adolph.  Martin,  composer,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1854,  of  German 
birth.  His  father  was  a  well-known  artist.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  in  music  from  his 
mother,  who  was  an  amateurpiauist  of  considerable 
ability.  Later  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of 
Jean  Manns,  and  then  took  up  a  commercial  career. 
After  three  years,  however,  he  abandoned  it  to  de- 
vote himself  .seriously  to  music,  and  in  1873  went 
to  Leipsic,  where  at  the  conservatory  he  studied 
piano,  under  Coccius  and  Wenzel;  singing,  under 
Grill  and  Schimou;  and  theory,  under  E.F.  Richter 
and  Papperitz.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1875  he  was  for  one  year  teacher  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  has  since  remained 
as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  piano,  devoting  all  his 
leisure  to  composition.  He  was  conductor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphonic  Society  in  1878-79,  and  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Blusical  Union  in  1883.  Mr.  Foers- 
ter  was  a  personal  friend  of  Franz,  the  famous 
songwriter,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
him  for  eighteen  years;  he  has  also  written  an  im- 
portant appreciation  of  the  composer  for  the  maga- 
zine, "Music."  His  compositions  include:  "Thus- 
nelda,"  a  character-piece  for  full  orchestra,  based  on 
Karl  SchafEer's  poem  (op.  10);  a  "Novelette"  for 
violin  and  piano  (op.  26);  quartette  for  violin,  viola, 
'cello  and  piano  (op.  21);  second  quartette  (op.  40); 
"Albumblatt,"  for  'cello  and  piano  (op.  24);  trio  for 
violin,  'cello  and  piano  (op.  29);  suite  for  violin  and 
piano  (op.  36);  "Hero  and  Leauder"  (op.  44); 
"  Verzweiflung";  suite  for  piano  (op.  46);  prelude 
to  Goethe's  "Faust "for  full  orchestra  (op.  48); 
dedication  march  for  Carnegie  hall  in  Pittsburgh; 
"Valse  Biillante"  for  piano  (op.  11);  "Sonnet," 
based  upon  a  lyric  of  Petrarch's  (op.  13);  two 
sonatinas  (op.  18);  "Exultation"  and  "Lamenta- 
tion," two  concert  etudes  (op.  37);  twelve  "Fan- 
tasy Pieces  "  (op.  38);  six  songs,  dedicated  to  Robert 
Franz  (op.  6);  "Among  Flowers,"  a  book  of  eleven 
songs  (op.  28),  and  many  other  similar  compositions. 

BEARING,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Campbell  county,  Va.,  April  25, 1840,  son  of  James 
Griffen  and  Mary  Anna  (Lyncli)  Dearing.  He  was 
descended  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Robert  Bear- 
ing, who  came  from  England  and  settled  iu  (now) 
Orange  county,  Va. ,  and  on  the  maternal  side  in 
the  fourth  generation  from  Charles  Lynch,  who 
came  from  Galway,  Ireland,  about  1715,  and  settled 
first  in  Albemarle  county  and  afterward  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  now  in  Campbell  county,  Va.  He  was  the  father 
of  John  Lynch,  founder  of  the  city  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  and  of  Col.  Charles  Lynch,  of  revolutionary 
fame,  from  whom  "  Lynch  law  "  derived  its  name. 
Young  Dearing  received  his  elementary  education  at 
the  New  London  Academy,  Read's  School,  in  Lynch- 
burg, and  Hanover  Academy,  all  in  his  native  state. 
Later  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  and  was  about  to  graduate  at  that  institution 
when  Virginia  seceded,  and  he,  with  other  southern 
cadets,  returned  home.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
aid-de-camp  on  Gov.  Letcher's  staff,  and  later,  first 
lieutenant  in  Maj.  Walton's  New  Orleans  artillery  bat- 
talion, and  was  present  at  the  first  battle  at  Manassas, 
He  was  promoted  captain  in  1863,  and  was  compli- 
mented for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
where  his  command  lost  twenty-five  men  and  sev- 
enteen horses  in  thirty  minutes,  but  held  its  ground. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  made  major  and  became 
colonel  in  the  next  year.  In  the  spring  of  1864 
he  was  in  command  at  the  storming  of  Plymouth, 
N.  C,  and  was  immediately  afterward    made    a 


brigadier-general.  He  was  -with  the  army  around 
Petersburg  during  the  winter  of  1864-65,  and  helped 
to  cover  the  retreat  from  Richmond  after  its  evacua- 
tion. On  April  8,  1865,  while  leading  a  charge  at 
the  High  Bridge,  near  Farmville,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  hand-to-band  encounter  with  Col. 
Washburn,  of  the  Federal  army,  who  died  that 
night.  His  commission  as  major-general  had  been 
made  out  and  was  ready  to  be  dispatched  when 
Richmond  was  evacuated.  He  was  the  youngest 
major-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and,  prob- 
ably, in  either  army.  As  a  soldier  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  for  his  genial  disposition  as  for  his 
intrepidity  and  daring.  He  was  married,  in  1864, 
to  Roxana  Birchett,  and  had  one  daughter,  Mary 
Lucretia,  now  the  wife  of  Judge  Frank  P.  Christian, 
of  Lynchburg.  Gen.  Dearing  was  taken  to  Lynch- 
burg, where  he  died  April  22,  1865. 

NEIiSON,  William,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Maysville,  Mason  co.,  Kj'.,  in  1835,  brother  of 
Thomas  Henry  Nelson,  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico 
and  to  Chili.  William  Nelson  entered  the  navy  when 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  commanded  a  batten^  at 
the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
Mediterranean.  On  Sept.  15,  1854,  he  became  mas- 
ter, and  on  April  18,  1855,  lieutenant.  In  1858  Nel- 
son commanded  the  Niagara,  in  which  the  negro 
slaves  taken  from  the  captured  slaver  Echo  were  re- 
turned to  Africa.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was 
in  Washiagton,  D.  C,  on  ord- 
nance duty.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-commander  on  .July 
16,  1861,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  gunboats 
patrolling  the  Ohio  river,  but 
the  military  service  offering 
greater  opportunities  for  action 
he  exchanged  from  the  navy 
to  the  army  on  Sept.  16,  1861, 
and  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  organ- 
ized a  camp  between  Garrards- 
ville  and  Danville,  Ky.,  and 
another  in  Washington,  Mason 
CO.,  Ky. ;  participated  in  nu- 
merous engagements  iu  the 
eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  untiring  in  the  work  of  raising  regiments.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  2d  division  of  Gen.  Don 
Carlos  Buell's  army  when  it  joined  Gen.  Grant  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Nelson  was  wounded  at  Rich- 
mond, Ky.  He  was  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
Louisville  when  Bragg  threatened  that  city,  and  on 
July  17,  1863,  was  promoted  to  major-general  of 
volunteers.  In  an  altercation  with  Gen.  Jefferson  C. 
Davis  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  was 
fatally  shot  by  that  officer  on  Sept.  39,  1862. 

SCOFIEIiD,  Glenni  William,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Chautauqua  county,  N.Y.,  Marchll,1817.  Hewas 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1840,  and  removed 
to  Warren,  Pa.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1843.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly;  in  1857-59  of  the  state  senate,  and  in 
1861  was  appointed  president  judge  of  the  18th 
judicial  district  of  the  state.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
a  representative  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  38th  con- 
gress and  served  until  March,  1875;  during  his  term 
of  office  he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Indian  affairs,  elections  and  expenditures  in  the 
war  department  and  chairman  of  the  committees  on 
unfinished  business  and  naval  affairs.  He  was 
register  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  from 
1878  to  1881,  when  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims.  In  1884  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Hamilton 
College. 
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BUCK,  Gurdon,  physician,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  May  4, 1807,  son  of  Gurdon  and  Susanuali 
(Manwaring)  Buck,  and  great-grandson  of  Gov. 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  Connecticut.  After  receiving 
a  classical  education  at  Nelson's  School  in  New 
York  he  engaged  in  business  for  a  time,  but  later 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Cock  and  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1830.  He  served  the  regular  term 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  college,  went 
abroa<l,  and  after  studying  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
chiefly  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  returned  toward 
the  latter  part  of  1833  and 
began  practice  in  New  York 
city.  A  second  trip  was  made 
abroad  (1885-37),  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed 
visiting  surgeon  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  be- 
came visiting  suigeon  also  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  St.  Luke's 
hospitals  and  consulting  sur- 
geon of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital 
at  their  organization,  and  from 
1852  to  1862  was  visiting  sur- 
geon of  the  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  He  served  as 
trustee  of  the  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic and  Aural  Institute, 
the  New  York  Dispensary,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons; was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can iledical  Association,  and  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Academy  of  Jtedicine  from  its  foundation,  serv- 
ing one  term  as  vice-president.  Besides  publishing 
an  elaborate  treatise  entitled  "Contributions  to  Re- 
parative Surgery  "  (187(5),  he  was  for  thirty-five  years 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  medical  journals, 
writing  many  valuable  articles.  He  introduced  the 
treatment  of  fractures  with  weight  and  pulley, 
known  as  "Buck's  Extension,"  and  performed  suc- 
cessfully many  difficult  operations.  Dr.  Buck  was 
married  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1836,  to  Henrietta 
E.  AYolff,  a  native  of  that  country.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  March  6,  1877. 

DODGE,  Kichard  Irving',  officer  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Huntsville,  N.  C,  May  19, 
1827,  son  of  James  and  Susan  (Williams)  Dodge; 
grandson  of  Richard  and  Anne  Sarah  (Irving) 
Dodge,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tristram  Dodge, 
the  original  settler  of  Block  island.  He  was  a 
grandnepliew  of  Washington  Irving.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1848 
with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  8lh  infantry,  and 
was  regularly  promoted  for  efficiency  and  good  ser- 
vice; first  lieutenant,  1855;  captain,  1861;  major, 
1864;  lieutenant-colonel,  1873;  colonel,  1883,  and 
was  retired  May  19,  1891.  During  the  war  he  was 
employed  as  mustering  and  disbursing  officer  in 
various  places;  commanded  the  camp  of  instruction 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  was  assistant  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  4th  army  corps.  On  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  he  served  as  member  of  a  board  to  perfect 
a  system  of  army  regulations  in  New  York  (1871- 
72),  and  later  participated  in  numerous  campaigns 
against  the  Indians.  His  writings  received  much 
commendation  from  able  critics  for  their  reliable  in- 
formation and  the  vivacity,  picturesqueness  and 
fidelity  of  his  descriptions,  the  "Saturday  Review" 
comparing  him  favorably  with  Catlin  and  Ruxtou, 
both  masters  of  the  subjects  which  employed  his 
pen.  His  publications  are:  "  The  Black  Hills:  A 
Minute  Description  of  the  Routes,  Scenery,  Soil. 
Climate,  ZoSlogy,  Etc."  (1876);  "The  Plains  of  the 
Great  West,  and  Their  Inhabitants,"  witli  an  intro- 


duction by  William  Blackmore  (1877);  the  English 
edition  was  entitled  "The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the 
Great  West:  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert  "  (Lon- 
don, 1876);  "Our  Wild  Indians,"  with  au  introduc- 
tion by  Gen.  Sherman  (1883),  and  "  A  Living  Lssue" 
(1882).  Col.  Dodge  died  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
June  16,  1895. 

SCHROEDEB,  John  Frederick,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  8, 1800. 
After  graduutingat  Princeton  College,in  1819,he  took 
up  the  study  of  tlieolog3'  at  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  orders 
in  Baltimore  in  1823.  He  was  the  assistant  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  in  1824-38,  and 
after  a  short  visit  in  Europe  he  established  St.  Ann's 
Hall,  a  school  for  girls,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  In  1846 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Crucifixion, 
New  York  city,  and  in  1853  took  charge  of  St. 
Thomas' Cliurch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Besides  being  a 
popular  preacher,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Oriental  literature  before  the  New  York  Athen- 
ffium,  and  contributed  a  treatise  on  the  "  Authentic- 
ity and  Canonical  Autliority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament"  and  on  the  "  U.se  of  the  Sj'riac  Lan- 
guage," in  a  volume  of  essays  on  Biblical  literature, 
which  he  edited.  He  published  a  memorial  volume 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Hobart  in  1830;  "  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boardman "  (1849);  "Maxims  of 
Washington,  Political,  Social,  Moral  and  Religious" 
(1855),  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
upon  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Washington,"  which 
was  completed  by  others.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.JI.  from  Princeton  and  Yale  colleges  in  1823, 
and  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  fron\  Trinity  College  in 
1836.     He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26, 1857. 

WILCOX,  Cadmus  Marcellus,  soldier  and 
author,  was  born  in  Greene  county,  N.  C,  May  29, 
1825,  son  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  (Garland)  Wilcox. 
He  was  graduated  at  AVest  Point  Military  Academy 
in  1846.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  the  4th  U.  S.  in- 
fantry at  Monterey,  a  few  daj'S  after  the  battle.  He 
was  on  Gen.  Taj-lor's  staff,  then  was  made  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Quitman,  and  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  that  division  in  ^Mexico.  At  Chapultepec 
he  headed  the  storming  party, 
and  with  Lieut.  Selleck,  of  the 
Palmetto  regiment,  mounted 
the  aqueduct  and  raised  the 
Palmetto  flag,  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag  to  wave  from  a  Jlexi- 
can  fortress.  The  incident  is 
commemorated  in  a  large  pic- 
ture, to  be  seen  at  the  U.  S. 
capitol.  Returning  from  Mex- 
ico, he  was  engaged  in  Indian 
operations  in  FloridaaudTexas. 
Inl852  he  was  ordered  to  AVest 
Point  as  commandant  of  cadets 
and  instructor  of  infantry  tac- 
tics; in  1853  was  granted  twelve 
months'  sick  leave,  which  he 
spent  in  Europe  inspecting  mil- 
itary institutions.  Returning 
home,  he  published  a  work  on  rifle  practice. 
This  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  West  Point  anci 
at  Saint  Cyr  Militarj'  School,  near  Paris,  and 
the  U.  S.  war  department  bought  1,000  copies  for 
distribution  at  military  posts.  He  also  translated 
and  published  "Austrian  Line  Infantry  Evolutions," 
which  had  a  large  circulation;  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  1859,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Fillmore, 
Arizona,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  mail 
bringing  news  of  the  secession  of  Tennessee,  the  state 
to  which  he  acknowledged  allegiance,  brought  also 
an  order  from  Gen.  Scott  to  report  at  Washington, 
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and  oIEering  an  important  assignment  at  liead- 
quarters;  but,  resigning  liis  commission,  he  left  for 
Virginia,  reacliing  Manassas  tlie  day  after  the  battle. 
Having  tendered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  9th  Alabama  regiment;  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  October,  1861,  and  as- 
signed to  duly  with  the  army  of  northern  Virginia; 
■was  present  at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Seven 
Pines,  Gaines'  mill,  Frazier's  farm,  Malvern  hill, 
Sharpsburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  was  as 
highly  esteemed  by  Gen.  Lee  as  he"  had  been  by  Tay- 
lor, Quitman,  Scott  and  all  comrades  and  superiors. 
He  was  appointed  major-general  in  August,  1863, 
and  was  prominent  in  all  engagements  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Appomattox,  where  he  surrendered 
■with  Lee.  From  Appomattox  he  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  received  social  courtesies  from  Maximilian 
and  Carlotta;  i-eturned  to  tlie  United  States  iu  1866, 
and  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  the  records  division, 
U.  S.  war  department.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  war,  completed  and  published 
after  his  death  by  his  niece,  Mary  Rachel  Wilcox, 
pronounced  by  competent  critics  the  most  accurate 
and  readable  account  of  that  memorable  struggle, 
and  one  of  the  best  historical  works  published  by 
any  American  author.  He  also  left  notes  and  docu- 
ments which  he  intended  to  use  in  a  history  of  the 
great  war,  1861-65.  He  never  married,  and  he  died 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  2,  1890. 

MONTAGUE,  Henry  J.  (Henry  John 
Mann),  actor,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Staiford- 
shire,  England,  Jan.  20,  1843.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Essex  Grammar  School  and 
the  Maiden  Hill  College.  His  father  lost  money,  and 
being  obliged  to  leave  the  academy  and  seek  em- 
ployment, he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  banking 
house  in  London,  which  he  held  for  five  years.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  became  stage-struck,  and  took 
part  iu  several  private  dramatic  performances.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  finally  went  on  the  stage.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  America,  Oct.  6,  1874, 
as  Tom  Gilroy,  iu  "Partners  for  Life,"  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular 
actors  before  the  American 
public.  When  "The  Shaugh- 
raun  "  was  produced  at  Wal- 
lack's,  and  during  the  long 
run  of  that  drama,  the  hand- 
some, red-coated  Capt.  Moly- 
neux  shared  with  the  shock- 
headed  Conn  the  admiration 
of  the  public.  He  had  an 
agreeable,  even  tenor  voice, 
and  sang  sentimental  songs, 
very  expressively.  In  the 
"  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,"  which  "Harry" 
Montague  attended,  is  a 
memorial  .stained  glass  win- 
dow, representing  him  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim,  with  staff  in 
hand,  ascending  the  heights. 
In  private  life  j\Ir.  Montague  was  a" thoroughly  charm- 
ing companion.  He  was  eminently  sociable,  sweet- 
tempered  and  generous,  and  had  that  rare  personal 
magnetism  which  wins  friends  without  effort.  He 
died  in  New  York,  Aug.  11,  1878. 

R££S,  John  Krom,  scientist,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  27,  1851.  After  completing  his 
academic  course  he  entered  Columbia  College. 
In  1872  he  was  graduated  there,  and  in  1875 
from  the  School  of  Mines  of  that  institution,  where 
he  served,  part  of  the  time  while  a  student,  as  as- 
sistant in  mathematics  for  three  years.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  filled  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  as- 
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tronomy  in  the  Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Under  his  direction  the  observatory  was  erected, 
and  the  time  system  first  adopted  there  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts.  He  returned  to  Columbia  in  1881  to 
become  adjunct  professor  of  practical  astronomy  and 
geodesy,and  onOct.  1,1884,  was  madeprofessorof  these 
sciences  and  director  of  the  observatory  of  Columbia 
College.  In  1881  Mr.  Rees  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  "School  of  jNIines  Quarterly,"  which 
position  he  held  for  several  years.  In  1878  he  was.  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  solar  eclipse  party.  Mr. 
Rees  is  a  member  of  the  American  Metrological  So- 
ciety, in  which  he  has  held  various  important  offices. 
As  secretary  of  the  American 
Jletrological  Society,  Mr.  Rees 
rendered  valuable  serviceiu  bring- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  stand- 
ard time  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science;  was  its 
local  secretary  in  1878  at  the 
meeting  held  at  St.  Louis;  iu  1879 
secretary  of  the  section  on  math- 
ematics and  physics,  and  in  1880 
general  secretary,  lie  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academj'^ 
of  Sciences,  1894-96,  and  secre- 
tary of  tlie  Cuiversity  Council  of 
Columbia  University,  1892-98. 
He  has  published:  "Report  on 
theSolarEclipseotJuly38,1878"; 
"  International  Time  Sy.stem  and 
Standard  Time";  "Variation  of 
Latitude  and  ConstantofAberratio°";  "Index  of  Ruth- 
erf  urd's  Photographs  of  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,"  etc. 
While  he  has  been  director  of  the  Columbia  Observa- 
tory important  work  has  been  done  by  Prof.  Jacoby, 
Dr.  Davis  and  others  in  reducing  and  publishing  the 
measurements  of  the  photographs  of  stars  by  Ruther- 
furd.  A  fine  series  of  observations  has  been  made 
by  Rees,  Jacoby  and  Davis  for  determining  the 
variation  of  latitude  at  New  York  city,  and  for 
the  constant  of  aberration.  Columbia  Observatory 
was  the  first  to  work  on  this  problem  iu  connection 
with  an  observatory  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude: 
namely,  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Naples.  Prof. 
Rees  lectures  frequently  on  astronomical  topics.  At 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  he  was  the  U.  S.  juror 
on  instruments  of  precision  and  a  delegate  to  the 
astronomical  conference  on  photographing  the  atlas 
and  to  the  congress  on  chronometry.  The  French 
republic  conferred  upon  him  the  decoration  of  chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor  iu  1900. 

DOUGLAS,  Silas  Hamilton,  chemist  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ,  Oct.  16,  1816, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Lucj'  (Towusend)  Douglas; 
grandson  of  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Douglas)  Douglas, 
and  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Dyer)  Townsend,  and  a 
descendant  of  William  and  Anne  (Mattle)  Douglas, 
of  Scotland,  who  settled  in  New  London,  Conn. 
He  received  an  academical  eductxtion  iu  his  native 
place,  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher, 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians,  Baltimore,  5Id.,  where  he  received 
his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1842.  He  practiced  medicine 
for  a  short  time  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  iu  1844  was 
appointed  instructor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  geology, 
1845-46.  In  1846  he  was  elected  professor  of  chem- 
istry, mineralogy  and  geology,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1851,  during  which  time  he  participated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  medicine, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  1848;  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  toxicology  and  mineralogy, 
1855-70;  of  chemistry,  1870-75,  and  of  metallurgy, 
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chemistry,  technology,  1875-77.  His  earnest  thought 
and  effort  during  this  time  were  gireu  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  laboratory  of  instruction,  of  which  he 
became  director  in  1870.  He  resigned  his  duties  at 
the  university  in  18T7.  His  publications  consist  of: 
"  Tables  for  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  "  (1864), 
and,  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  Albert  B.  Prescott, 
"  Qualitative  Cliemical  Analysis:  a  Guide  in  the 
Practical  Study  of  Chemistry  "  (1874;  3d  ed..  1880). 
He  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  2Hich.,  Aug.  26,  1890. 

WEAVER,  James  Baird,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Dayton,  O.,  June  12,  1833,  son  of  Abram  and 
Susan  (Imley)  Weaver.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools;  was  graduated  at  the  law  school 
of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Cincinnati,  in  1856, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Iowa.  He  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  as  a 
private  in  April,  1861,  and  achieved  a  brilliant 
and  honorable  record  as  a  soldier.  He  was  elected 
first  lieutenant  of  company  G,  2d  Iowa  infantry; 
was  made  major  Oct.  3,  1862,  and  promoted  colonel 
Oct.  12,  1862,  the  senior  officer  of  his  regiment  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  battle.  He  was  brevetted  brig- 
adier-general on  March  13,  1865,  "for  gallantry  on 
the  field,"  to  date  from  that  day.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law;  was  dis- 
trict-attorney of  the  2d  judicial  district  of  Iowa  from 
1866  to  1870,  and  assessor  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  1st  district  of  Iowa  from  1867 
to  1873.  Subsequently  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Iowa 
Tribune, "  published  at  Des  Moiues. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  foima- 
tion  of  the  National  Greenback 
party,  and  was  elected  to  congress 
as  its  representative  in  1878,  serv- 
ing until  1881.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Greenback  party  held  in  Oiicago 
In  1880;  was  nominated  by  the 
convention  as  a  candidate  for  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  ensuing  election  received  about 
350,000  votes.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  congress  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Greenback  Labor  par- 
ties; was  re-elected  in  1886,  and 
served  until  1889.  He  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  in  1888.  In  1892  he  wrote  and 
published  a  work  entitled  "  A  Call  to  Action."  The 
same  year  he  was  the  People's  party  candidate  for 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  received  twenty- 
two  electoral  votes.  The  popular  vote  for  him  was 
1,041,028.  In  his  own  state  he  received  20,595  votes; 
in  Kansas,  162,845.  In  North  Dakota  one  of 
the  Populist  electors  voted  for  Cleveland.  He  was 
married,  in  1858,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  Cuthbert 
Vinson,  a  Marylander  by  birth  and  education.  He 
has  resided  in  Colfax,  la.,  since  1895,  and  is  now 
(1901)  mayor  of  that  city.  He  is  a  man  of  positive 
character  and  virile  intellect,  and  a  powerful  debater. 

"WALCOT,  Charles  Melton,  author  and  actor, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  Sept.  20,  1815,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  College.  He  came  to  America 
with  an  independent  fortune  in  1837,  and,  settling  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  became  an  architect.  He  lost 
everything  in  the  national  monetary  panic  of  that 
year,  and  accepted  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the 
Charleston  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  a  celebrated  tragedian.  He  first  appeared 
as  an  actor  at  the  latter's  benefit  in  1839,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Steady  in  a  comedy  called  "The  Quaker." 
In  the  tragedy  of  "(Jeorge  Barnwell"  he  was  so 
successful  that  he  thenceforth  adopted  the  stage  as  a 
profession,  and  being  also  a  culj;ivated  musician  with 
an  excellent  baritone  voice,  he  often  sang  in  English 


opera.  In  1840  he  appeared  as  the  Unknown  in  the 
opera  of  "La  Bayadere,"  and  as  Florian  in  "The 
Devil's  Bridge,"  with  Mr.  Braham  at  the  National 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of 
William  E.  Burton.  In  1843  he  joined  the  stock  com- 
pany of  Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York,  as 
leading  man,  where  he  was  the  original  representa- 
tive in  this  country  of  "  Don  Caisar  de  Bazan";  also 
sang  Lord  Alcash  in  the  opera  of  "  Fra  Diavolo"; 
Dandini  in  Rossini's  "Cinderella,"  and  wrote  and 
acted  in  many  of  his  own  plays  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  In  1853-54  he  joined  Mr.  Wallack,  who  was 
then  establi.'ihing  the  afterwards  famous  Wallack's 
Theatre,  situated  at  Broadway  and  Broome  street. 
New  York,  where  he  appeared  in  the  principal 
eccentric  comedy  roles  and  became  famous  in  such 
characters  as  Bob  Acres  in  "The  Rivals";  Goldfinch 
in  "Road  to  Ruin";  Graves  in  "Money";  Touch- 
stone in  "As  You  Like  It";  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  in 
"  Loudou  Assurance,"  and  Tonj'  Lumpkin  in  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  until  1858,  when  he  went  on  !i 
starring  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  re- 
joined Wallack's  Theatre  in  1859, 
and  was  there  the  original  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  of  Major 
Wellington  Deboots  in  "Every- 
body's Friend."  In  1865  he  made 
a  starring  tour  to  England  and 
played  that  character  in  tlie 
Olympic  Theatre,  London,  with 
great  success.  Walcot  was  a  most 
versatile,  graceful  and  finished 
comedian.  He  was  particularly 
excellent  in  eccentric  comedy, 
and  was  also  a  prolific  playwright. 
Among  his  original  or  adapted 
plays  are:  "The  Course  of  "True 
Love"  (1839);  "Washington;  or. 
Valley  Forge"  (1842);  "The  Cus- 
toms of  the  Country "  (1848);  "The  Haunted  Man " 
(1848);  "David  Copperlield"  (1848);  "Hoboken" 
(1849);  "Edith  "  (1849);  "One  Coat  for  Two  Suits" 
(1854);  "Hiawatha"  (1855),  and  "A  Good  Fellow" 
(1857).  He  composed  the  songs  "My  Love  is  a  Sailor 
Boy  "  and  "  My  Own  Little  Rose."  He  was  llie  father 
of  Charles  Melton  Walcot,  who  was  also  an  actor  and 
became  a  successful  member  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
companj',  New  York  city.  Upon  returning  to 
America  in  1866  Walcot,  Sr.,  retired  from  the  stage 
owing  to  failing  health,  and  he  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  13,  1868. 

WALCOT,  Charles  Melton,  actor,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  1,  1840,  son  of  Charles  Melton 
and  Anne  (Powell)  AValcot.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
established  the  first  dramatic  society  conducted  by 
the  students.  It  gave  semiannual  performances  of 
plays  of  the  highest  order,  in  which  he  appeared  as 
Macbeth,  Falstaff,  etc.  He  was  graduated  in  1858  and 
made  bis  professional  debut  the  following  October 
as  a  member  of  a  regular  stock  compan3'  in  Charles- 
toUj  S.  C,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  art. 
The  year  following  he  acted  light  comedj-  roles 
at  the  National  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  also 
during  the  season  of  1860-61  at  the  Richmond 
Theatre,  Richmond,  Va.  He  firet  appeared  in  New 
York  as  the  leading  man  at  the  Winter  Garden 
Theatre  in  October,  1861,  where  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  roles  of  Uncle  Tom  in  "Uncle  "Tom's 
CaV)in";  "Uncle  Pete  in  "The  Octoroon";  Captain 
Hawksley  in  "Still  Waters  Run  Deep,"  and  Jacques 
Strop  in  "Robert  Macaire."  In  September,  1863,  he 
joined  Laura  Keeue's  stock  company,  as  the  lead- 
ing man  of  Laura  Keene's  theatre,  playing  the  roles 
of  Charles  Surface  in  "The  School  for  Scandal"; 
Young  Dornton  in  "The  Road  to  Ruin";  Captain 
Absolute  in  "The  Rivals";  Doctor  Douglass  in  "The 
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Heir  at  Law";  Doctor  OUapod  in  "  The  Poor  Gentle- 
mau";  Charles  Oourtley  in  "London  Assurance"; 
Asa  Trenchard  iu  "Our  Americau  Cousin";  Myles 
na  Coppaleeu  iu  "  Colleen  Bawn";  Littleton  Coke  in 
"Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  and  Young  Mar- 
lowe in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  During  the 
season  of  1863-64  Walcot  starred  iu  Lester  Wallack's 
successful  play,  "Rosedale,"  taking  the  part  of 
Elliott  Grej-.  In  September,  1864,  he  again  became 
the  leading  uum  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Edwin  Booth,  dur- 
ing which  he  appeared  for  one  hundred  consecutive 
nightsin  "Hamlet."  This  was  at  that  time  the  longest 
run  on  record  of  a  Shakespearean  play  in  this  coun- 
try. He  also  played  iu '  "Julius  Csesar"  and  '  'Othello." 
In  1866  he  joined  the  stock  company  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  under  the  management 
of  Edwin  Booth  aud  J.  S.  Clarke,  and  for  seven 
years  he  played  all  the  leading  roles,  supportingsuch 
stars  as  Edwin  Foirest,  Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, Charles  Fechter,  Barr3'  Sullivan,  Mme.  Jan- 
auschek  and  Charlotte  Cushman.  In  1874  he  sup- 
ported Mme.  Janauschek  iu  the  leading  roles  at 
Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  returning  to  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  the  following  season, 
where  he  remained  as  stage  manager  and  leading 
man  until  June,  1879.  In  September,  1879,  he 
joined  A.  M.  Palmer's  Union  Square  Theatre  com- 
pany, acting  George  Washington  Phipps  iu  Bronson 
Howard's  "The  Banker's  Daughter"  for  three  con- 
secutive years;  after  which  he  was  with  the  Jladison 
Square  Theatre  company  for  two  years,  playing  in 
"Esmeralda.  "  In  1886  he  was  leading  man  for 
Lawrence  Barrett,  playing  Brutus  in  "Julius  Cajsar"; 
Louis  XI.  in  "Griugoire, "  etc.  In  September,  1886, 
he  joined  Rose  Coghlan's  company,  playing  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal";  Sir  Har- 
court  Courtly  in  "London  Assurance,"  and  Jacques 
in  "As  You  Like  It."  In  November,  1887,  he 
joined  the  stock  company  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 
New  York,  under  the  management  of  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  where  he  still  remains. 

,  SHEFFIELD,  Joseph  Earl,  merchant,  was 
bom  at  Southport,  Couu.,  June  19,  1793,  son  of 
William  and  Mabel  (Thorpe)  Sheffield.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  wealthi'  shipowners  who  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  fitted  out  and  maintained 
an  armed  vessel  in  the  interest  of  the  colonial  ser- 
vice. His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Walter 
Thorpe,  also  a  shipowner  of  Southport.  He  received 
a  common  school  education  and  began  a  mercantile 
career  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  Newberne,  N.  C. 
Removing  to  New  York  city  he  became  a  partner  in 
a  New  York  mercantile  house  in  1813,  subsequently 
removing  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  exten- 
sively iu  the  cotton  trade.  His  business  career  here  for 
nearlj'-  twenty-two  years  was  eminently  sagacious, 
enterprising  and  honorable.  In  1835  he  removed  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  interested  in  the  purchase  and  oper- 
ation of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  canal, 
and  he  helped  to  secure  the  charter  for  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  and  went  to  London 
to  interest  Baring  Bros,  in  the  enterprise.  He  also 
built  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad,  and  in 
all  these  enterprises  Henry  Farnam,  the  civil  engi- 
neer, was  associated  witli  him.  In  1860  the  scientific 
department  of  Yale,  which  now  bears  his  name, 
was,  through  his  munificence,  reorganized  and  en- 
larged. During  his  lifetime  lie  gave  over  $450,000 
to  this  department,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed 
$500,000  more.  He  made  liberal  donations  to  other 
colleges,  seminaries  and  religious  institutions.  In 
1822  he  was  married  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Col.  J.  T 
St.  John,  of  Walton,  N.Y.,  by  whom  he  had  chil- 
dren.    He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 1882. 


GANNON,  Mary,  actress,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Oct.  8, 1829.  Slie  appeared  on  the  stage  at 
the  Richmond  Hill  Theatre,  New  York  city,  at  the 
age  of  three,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  was  ex- 
ploited as  an  infant  wonder.  She  made  her  debut 
as  an  adult  iu  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  soon  gained 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  aud  accom- 
plished of  comediennes.  She  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  company  playing  at  Mitchell's  Olym- 
pic, New  York,  and  later  was  a  favorite  member  of 
the  compauy  of  the  elder  Wallack.  In  1854  she  was 
married  to  George  W.  Stephenson,  a  lawyer  of  New 
York  city.  Her  last  appearance  was  as  JMary 
Nettley  in  "Ours,"  in  January,  1868.  She  died  in 
New  York  city,  aftera  long  and  painful  illness,  Feb. 
22,  1868. 

DOWNES,  Lewis  Thomas,  insurance,  was 
born  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  9,  1824,  son  of  An- 
son aud  Eveline  (Weltou)  Downes,  and  a  direct  de- 
scendant iu  the  seventh  generation  of  .lohn  Downes, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  New  Haven  colony. 
He  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  traces  his  lineage 
to  1243  A.D.  Hisearlj'  education  was  obtained  at  the 
Cheshire,  Waterbury  aud  Newtown  academies  in 
Connecticut.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  in  1848,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M, 
in  18t>l.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Francis  Parsons  at 
Hartford.  In  1855  he  went 
to  Piovidence,  R.  I.,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Royal 
Chapiu,  wool  dealer  and 
manufacturer.  In  1861  he  be- 
came associated  with  George 
W.  Chapin,under  the  nameof 
Chapin&Downes,intheman- 
ufactureof  woolen  goods,  and 
the  firm  soon  after  built  the 
Riverside  mills.  Previous  to 
this  he  spent  some  timestudy- 
ing  themethods  and  processes 
of  woolen  manufacturing  in 
England,  Prance,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Austria.  This 
resulted  iu  his  introducing 
the  Bollette  first  breaker 
card  feeder,  the  first  self- 
operating  woolen  mules,  the 
Houget  double  cylinder  gig  (now  known  as  the 
Downes  gig)  and  other  woolen  finishius  machines 
heretofore  imknown  in  the  United  States.  In 
1872  he  left  the  Riverside  mills,  and  iu  1873,  with 
Elisha  Harris,  organized  the  What  Cheer  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  now  one  of  the  New  England 
factory  insurance  companies,  and  in  1875  the  Hope 
JIutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  both  of  which  he  is 
now  (1901)  president.  He  is  well  known  as  a  church 
musician  and  organist,  having  studied  under  some 
of  the  most  noted  masters  of  the  organ  and  voice, 
and  has  done  much  towaid  raising  the  standard  of 
church  music  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
Providenceand  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  music. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Advance  Club,  being  one  of 
its  executive  committee,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  municipal  reform,  and  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Churchman's  Club  since  its  organiza- 
tion. In  1857  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Royal  and  Maria  T.  Chapiu,  and  had  four  children, 
only  one  of  whom,  Louis  W.  Downes,  is  now  living. 

HARRIS,  Miriam  (Coles),  author,  was  bora 
on  the  island  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island  saund,  near 
Glen  Cove,  July  7,  1834,  daughter  of  Butler  and 
Julia  Anne  (Weeks)  Coles,  and  granddaughter  of 
(Jen.  Nathaniel  Coles,  of  the  revolutionary  army. 
Her  earliest  American  ancestor,  Robert  Coles,  emi- 
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grated  from  Suffolk,  England,  with  Gov.  Winthrop, 
in  1630,  landing  at  Boston.  Subsequently  his  sons 
removed  to  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  where  they  iuterniar- 
ried  with  the  Butlers  and  the  Towuseuds.  She  was 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
at  Madame  Canda's  fashionable  school.  New  York 
city.  After  coutributiug  to  periodicals  for  several 
years  she,  in  1860,  published,  auouymously,  her 
first  novel,  "Rutledge,"  A  new  edition  appeared 
in  1866,  and  the  book  still  has  a  wide  circula- 
tion. Since  then  Mrs.  Harris  has  published  many 
novels  and  other  books,  including  the  following: 
"Tlie  Sutherlands"  (1861);  "Louie's  Last  Term  at 
St.  Maiy's  "  (1866);  "  Richard  Vandermarck  "  (1871); 
"A  Perfect  Adonis"  (1875);  "Happy-go-lucky" 
(1881);  "Missy"  (1880);  "Phoebe"  (1884);  "An 
Utter  Failure"  (1890);  "A  Chit  of  Sixteen,  and 
Other  Stories"  (1893);  "A  Corner  of  Spain"  (1898), 
and  the  religious  books  "A  Rosary  for  Lent"  and 
"Dear  Feast  of  Lent."  All  of  her  works  have 
passed  through  many  editions.  She  was  married, 
April  30,  1864,  to  Sidney  S.  Harris,  a  lawyer  prac- 
ticing in  New  York  city,  who  died  in  1893,  leaving  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

DAVIDGE,  William  Pleater,  actor,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  April  17,  1814.     He  made  his 
debut  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur,  and  then  for  some 
years  was  a  member  of  a  stock 
company  in  IManchester.  He  first 
appeared  in  London  inl836 .    He 
came  to  tlie  United  States  in  1850; 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York, 
in  "Used  Up,"  and  then  for  five 
years  supported   Forrest,   Cush- 
man  and  other  leading  players  of 
the  time.     In  1855  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  country.     He  played 
for  a  time  with  F.  B.  Conway, 
and  for  two  seasons  was  a  mem- 
■■i  ber  of  the  company  playing  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre.    He  shared 
in  the  Shakespearean  revivals  at 
the  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  and 
from  1869  to  1877  was  a  member 
of    Augustin    Daly's   company. 
In  1879  Davidge  was  the  original  Dick  Deadeye  in 
the  American  production  of  "Pinafore."    In  1885 
he  joined  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Co.,  with 
which  he  remained  until  his  death.    During  his  pro- 
fessional career  he  played  over  1,000  parts.    He  was 
an  earnest  and  finished  actor,  of  especial  excellence 
in  the  roles  of  eccentric  comedy.   His  son,  William, 
born  in  Manchester,  England,  March  11,  1847,  is 
also  an  actor,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  city,     William  Pleater  Davidge  died  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  Aug.  7,  1888. 

PECKHAM,  William  Clark,  physicist,  was 
born  at  South  Royalston,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1841,  sou 
of  Samuel  Howland  and  Sarah  (Clark)  Peckham.  He 
is  of  the  Petersham  (Mass.)  branch  of  the  Peckhams, 
and  is  descended,  on  his  father's  side,  from  John 
Peckham  and  Mary  Clark,  who  settled  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1638,  through  their  son,  Thomas,  and 
grandson,  Philip,  who  was  married  to  Jane  Black- 
well.  Their  son,  John,  was  married,  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  April  33,  1743,  to  Tabitha  (Howland)  Cary, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Howland  and  widow  of  Nathan- 
iel Cary.  She  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Howland,  of  the  Mayflower.  They  settled  in  Peters- 
ham, Mass.  William  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Knapp,  whose  son,  Samuel  Howland,  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Ou  his  mother's  side, 
he  was  descended  from  Maj.  Jonathan  Clapp,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  Lieut.  Asahel  Clark,  great- 
grandfather of  William   Clark   Peckham.     Lieut. 


Clark  served  through  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
having  enlisted  three  times,  and  rose  from  the 
ranks  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  Capt.  Avard's  com- 
pany in  the  3d  Hampshire  county  regiment.  Lieut. 
Clark  was  descended  from  Lieut.  William  Clark, 
who  was  born  in  Plymouth,  England,  in  1609,  and 
came  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1638.  Samuel  How- 
land Peckham  (b.  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 
1793;  d.  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  Jan.  33,  1864)  was 
a  prominent  Congregational  clergyman  and  early 
abolitionist  in  Massachusetts.  His  wife,  Sarah 
(b.  July  13,  1836;  d.  Dec.  5,  1858),  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eliezer  and  Sarah  Clark,  of  East  Hampton, 
Mass.  William  Clark  Peckham  received  his  pre- 
paratory education  at  the  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mass.,  in  1860-63.  During  this  period,  in 
1861-63,  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  33d  regiment, 
Massachusetts  voluuteers,  at  Roanoke  island  and 
Newbern,  N.  C.  Entering  Amherst  College,  he  was 
graduated  A.B.  in  18G7,  and  A.M.  in  1870.  In  1871- 
72  he  took  special  studies  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  New  York  city.  After  his  collegiate 
course  he  taught,  1867-68,  as  principal  of  Leicester 
Academy,  Massachusetts,  and,  1808^70,  of  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  During  1870-71 
he  traveled  around  the  world.  On  liis  return  he 
commenced  educational  work  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  Lockwood's  Academy,  where  he  remained  until 
1875,  when  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Adelphi  Academj-,  now  Adelphi  College,  where  he 
is  still  professor  of  physics.  Prof.  Peckham  is 
prominent  in  Brooklyn  educational  circles,  a  beloved 
and  inspiring  teacher  and  veiy  successful  in  present- 
ing scientific  subjects  in  a  popular  manner.  He 
has  been  for  man}-  j'ears  a  contributor  to  papers  and 
periodicals,  among  others  the  "  American  Electrical 
World,"  the  "  Electrical  Engineer  "  and  "  Century 
Magazine."  He  has  been  connected  with  the  "  Sci- 
entific American  "  since  1897.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  presi- 
dent of  its  department  of  photography.  He  is  also 
an  associate  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  Prof.  Peckham  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  investigator  of  the  X-ray  phenom- 
ena in  the  United  States,  and  is  considered  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  liquid  air,  both  as  an  inves- 
tigator and  lecturer.  Prof.  Peckham  was  married 
in  Kingston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1868,  toKatalena,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Maria  (Kellog)  Whittier.  Tliey 
have  one  daughter,  Clara  Isabel  (Peckham)  Pashley. 

WILSON,  Thoinas,  lawyer,  U.  S.  consul  and 
scientist,  was  born  in  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  July  18, 
1832,  son  of  James  and  Lydia  (ilercer)  Wilson,  of 
English  ancestors,  who  settled  in  Hereford  county, 
Md.,  removing  to  New  Brighton  in  1800.  He  was 
educated  in  common  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
apprenticed  himself  to  David  Woodruff,  of  Salem ,  O. , 
to  learn  the  carriage- making  trade,  where  he  remained 
three  yeai's.  In  1851  he  returned  to  his  home,  car- 
ried on  his  trade  two  3'eai's,  and  then  migrated  West, 
working  as  a  journeyman  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Troy 
and  Peoria,  111.,  fiuallj'  settling  at  Marietta,  la., 
where  he  began  the  manufacture  of  heavy  plows  for 
prairie  use.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  deputy  clerk  of 
the  court.  This  turned  his  attention  to  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  he  began  to  read  after  his  day's 
work.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Finch  & 
Crocker,  at  Des  jNIoines,  la.;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1860;  returned  to  Marietta;  opened  an  office, 
and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted,  and  served  as 
captain  of  the  3d  Iowa  cavalry,  also  in  the  44th  Iowa 
infantry;  was  mustered  out  in  1864,  and  went  to 
Washington,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  in  law 
and  claims  with  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  the 
firm  subsequently  including  Col.  W.  H.  Owen  and 
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Hon.  L.  G.  Hine,  practicing  principally  before  tlie  su- 
preme court  and  the  court  of  claims.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  consul,  first  to  Ghent,  Belgium;  then 
to  Nantes,  and  subsequently  to  Nice,  Prance.  Hav- 
ing been  interested  in  the  Indian  mounds  of  his 
native  place,  he  was  brought  during  his  consulship 
at  Nantes  into  close  relation  with  the  prehistoric 
monuments  of  Brittany,  where  he  had  exceptional 
opportunities  to  indulge  his  taste  for  archaeology.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  science  he  visited  nearly  all  the 
museums  of  western  Europe.  He  became  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  leading  archajologists  and  anthro- 
pologists of  Europe,  and  was  elected  to  some  of  their 
most  important  societies.  During  this  time  he 
gathered  a  collection  of  13,000  objects  of  prehistoric 
and  classic  archaeologj',  now  displayed  at  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington.  Sir.  Wilson  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
Rau.  He  is  a  regent  of  the  National  Uuiversitj', 
which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In 
1887  he  installed  the  display  of  the  department  of 
prehistoric  anthropology  at  the  Cincinnati  exposi- 
tion; was  sent  to  Paris,  in  1889,  by  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  the  tenth  international  congress  of  an- 
thropology and  prehistoric  archfeology;  also  to  ob- 
serve the  French  World's  exposition,  and  to  the  Ex- 
posiciou  Historico- Americano,  at  Jladrid,  Spain,  1892, 
where  he  received  two  medals  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isabella  la  Cato- 
lica.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the  committee  of 
awards  at  the  World's  Columbian  exposition  as  hon- 
orary judge  in  the  department  of  ethnology,  and, 
■  with  Seiior  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  minister  of  Costa 
Rica,  was  assigned  to  judge  all  the  exhibits  in  the 
Convent  of  La  Rabida.  Mr.  Wilson  has  contributed 
many  valuable  articles  to  archaeological  literature, 
among  which  are:  "  Results  of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the 
Existence  of  Man  in  North  America  During  the 
Paleolithic  Period  of  the  Stone  Age";  "Criminal 
Anthropology";  "Swastika";  "Prehistoric  Art," 
and  "Arrow  Points,  Spear-heads  and  Knives." 

WARD,  Henry,  congressman,  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  Dec.  37,  1733,  son  of  Gov.  Richard 
and  Mary  (Tillinghast)  Ward,  and  brother  of  Gov. 
Samuel  Ward.  He  wiis  appointed  secretary  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1760,  and  held  this  office  until  his 
death.  His  father  and  grandfather  hatl  held  it  before 
him.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  revolution;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congress  which  met  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 
7, 1765,  and  a  member  of  the  comndttee  of  correspond- 
ence during  the  revolution.     He  died  Dec.  27,  1797. 

FARNAM,  Henry,  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Scipio,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1803.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and,  having  a  large  family,  needed  the 
assistance  of  his  son  until  the  latter  was  twenty-one. 
In  his  youth  the  boy  showed  a  great  fondness  for 
books.'  He  was  especially  interested  in  poetry  and 
matlieraalics,  and  before  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had 
mastered  the  elements  of  trigonometry  and  survey- 
ing. For  a  short  time  he  pursued  the  studj^  of  medi- 
cine, but  he  had  no  liking  for  that  profession,  and 
turned  his  energies  in  a  different  direction.  In  1831 
he  obtained  a  position  as  surveyor  on  the  Erie  canal, 
then  in  process  of  construction,  where  his  promotions 
were  rapid,  and  ill-health  alone  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  work  in  1835.  He  also  taught  school 
at  intervals,  and  all  the  time  he  was  away  from 
home,  until  he  was  twenty- one,  he  employed  a  sub- 
stitute to  work  for  him  on  his  father's  farm.  He 
next  -went  to  Connecticut,  acting  as  assistant,  and 
subsequently  as  chief  engineer,  of  the  Farmiugton 
canal.  He  continued  in  tlie  service  of  the  company 
until  1850,  a  railroad  having  been  in  the  meantime, 
largely   through  his  advice,  built  upon  the  canal 


property.  Subsequently  Mr.  Farnam  became  much 
interested  in  western  railroads,  his  initial  enter- 
prise being  a  part  of  the  Michigan  Southern,  over 
whose  tracks  the  first  locomotive  from  the  east  en- 
tered Chicagg.  In  1853  he  began  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  road,  and  completed  it  two  years  later. 
Immediately  afterward  a  branch  of  this  road  was  run 
to  Peoria,  and  still  later  the  line  of  the  main  road 
was  extended  from  Rock  Island  through  Iowa,  the 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  under  Mr.  Farnam's 
engineering,  being  the  Brst  to  cross  that  river.  His 
success,  both  financially  and  technically,  was  by 
this  time  well  established,  and  he  began  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  His  age  alone  prevented  him 
from  active  participation  in  tlie  civil  war,  although 
his  sympathies  with  the  Federal  cause  were  most  cor- 
dial. From  1863  to  1868  he  made  an  extensive  trip 
abroad,  having  returned  in  1864  in  order  to  vote  for 
Pres.  Lincoln.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  other  trips  abroad,  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  made  the  greater  part  of  the  gifts  that 
so  endeared  him  to  Yale  College.  As  early  as  1864 
he  gave  $30,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  dormitory,  and  a  few  years  later  another  $30,- 
000  was  added,  the  building  erected  in  1870  being 
named,  in  honor  of  its  greatest  donor,  Farnam 
Hall.  Besides  this,  he  gave  at  different  times 
smaller  sums  to  the  college,  particularly  to  the  art 
school,  the  library  and  the  divinity  school,  finally 
bequeathing  to  the  institution  valuable  real  estate. 
His  gifts  to  New  Haven  were  many  and  liberal.  Be- 
sides the  Farnam  drive  in  East  Rock  park,  he  gave 
largely  to  the  hospital  and  other  public  charities. 
Mr.  Farnam's  success  was  due  not  so  much  to  favor- 
ing circumstances  as  to  his  own  individual  force  and 
character.     He  died  Oct.  4,  1883. 

WOODWARD,  George  Washington,  jurist, 
was  born  in  Bethany,  Pa.,  March  26,  1809.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education;  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Bethany.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  of  1837.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  president  judge  of  the  4th  judicial 
district,  and  held  the  office  for  ten  years,  and  in  1853 
was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  held  the  position  for  nearly  sixteen  years. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  40th  and  41st  congresses,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittees on  mines  and  mining,  revision  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  private  land  claims,  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  library;  was  a  delegate  to  the  New  York 
convention  of  1868.  AVhile  travelina;  abroad,  he  died 
in  Rome,  Italy,  May  10,  1875. 

PTJRVIANCE,  Hugh  Young,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  33,  1739,  son  of 
James  and  Eliza  (Young)  Purviance,  of  Huguenot 
descent.  His  grandfather,  Robert  Purviance,  a 
native  of  Castle  Fin,  Ireland,  settled  in  Amer- 
ica in  1763,  and  with  his  elder  brother,  Samuel,  es- 
tablished a  commission  house  in  Baltimore.  These 
brothers  were  the  financial  agents  for  the  govern- 
ment during  the  revolution.  After  the  revolutionary 
war  he  became  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Balti- 
more, and  upon  the  death  of  Gen.  Otho  H.  Williams 
succeeded  him  as  collector  of  that  port.  He  held  this 
office  until  his  death  in  1806.  Hugh  Y.  Purviance 
attended  school  in  Baltimore;  then  went  to  St. 
Mary's  College,  and  spent  two  j'ears  in  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  this  country,  he  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  served  on  the  frigate 
Congress,  1819-31;  on  the  East  India  and  Franklin 
from  1824;  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  in  the  North 
Carolina,  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  in  1834^ 
27.  On  March  33,  1837,  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant, and  served  on  the  West  India  squadnm  un- 
til 1830,  and  on  the  Virginia  squadron,  183'7-38,  com- 
manding the  brig  Dolphin.     He  relieved  an  Araeri- 
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can  schooner  from  tlie  Freacli  blockade  at  Salado, 
River  Platte,  and  for  this  service  received  tlie  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  government.  In  1846  he  com- 
manded the  frigate  Constitution  in  the  squadron  in 
the  Mexican  blockade.  He  was  commissioned  com- 
mander March  7,  1849,  and  assigned  to  the  sloopof- 
war  Maryland,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  re- 
mained from  1852  to  1855.  He  received  his  commis- 
sion as  captain  Jan.  28,  1856,  and  commanded  the 
frigate  St.  Lawrence  in  the  blockade  off  the  South- 
ern aud  Charleston  coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  capturing  the  Confederate  privateer  Petrel  off 
Charleston,  which  was  the  first  prize  of  the  war. 
He  participated  in  the  tight  of  tlie  Merrimac  off  Sew- 
all's  point,  Hampton  roads.  He  was  commissioned 
commodore  July  16,  1863;  lightliouse  inspector 
1863-65.  He  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
Maryland  legislature  in  recognition  of  his  patriotic 
services.  On  Oct.  23,  1834,  he  was  married  to  Eliz- 
abeth R.,  daughter  of  James  Beatty,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  b3'  whom  lie  had  two  daughters.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  Oct.  21,  1883. 

TALIAFERRO,  James  Govan,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Amherst  county,  Va.,  in  1798,  son  of  Zach- 
arias  and  Sarah  (Warwick)  Taliaferro.  His  family 
came  to  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  father  was  a  lumberman  and  mill  owner  for 
twenty  years,  and  later  a  small  planter.  The  son 
received  a  good  education  and 
was  graduated  at  Transylvania 
TJiiiversity.  Lexington,  Ky.  He 
studied  law  at  Lexington  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  his 
practice  he  took  a  conspicuous 
position,  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Henry  Claj'  and  other 
prominent  politicians,  and  him- 
self held  many  local  offices.  In 
1840  he  was  made  judge  of  his 
parish;  in  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  Louisiana  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  in  1860  was  sent  to 
the  state  convention  which  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  He 
^  was  bitterly  opposed  to  tliis 
measure  and  denounced  it,  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  ordinance 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war, 
and  at  the  return  of  peace  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  bench  of  Louisiana.  He  was  president  of 
the  state  convention  of  1868,  and  under  the  consti- 
tution then  formulated  was  reappointed  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  so  continuing  until  his  death. 
Judge  Taliaferro  was  a  profound  and  widely  read 
scholar  and  possessed  of  many  notable  graces  of 
character.  He  was  married,  in  1819,  to  Elizabeth 
Williamson,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  They  had  ten  chil- 
dren.    He  died  Oct.  13,  1876. 

DONALDSON,  James  Lowry,  soldier  and 
author,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  17,  1814. 
He  was  graduated  at  tlie  U.  S.  jSIilitary  Academj-  in 
1836,  and  served  throughout  the  Florida  war  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery.  He  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant  -in  1838,  and  was  on  garrison  duty 
until  1846.  During  the  military  occupation  of  Texas 
he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown.  He  was  present  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  and  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain and  major.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  assistant 
quartermaster,  with  rank  of  captain.  In  1858  he 
was  promoted  chief  quartermaster  of  the  department 
of  N^ew  Mexico.  During  the  civil  war  he  served  as 
chief  qiiarterma.ster  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  with  the  8th 
army  corps  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  in  the  department  of 
the  Cumberland;  the  military  division  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, 1865,  and  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Cumberland  until  1869,  when  he  was  retired.     He 
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was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  1864,  and  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  He  also  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff.  He  resigned  Jan.  1, 
1874.  He  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Gen.  Thomas 
the  setting  apart  of  cemeteries  for  the  remains  of 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  on  the  field.  He  pub- 
lished "Sergeant  Atkins,"  a  storj'  of  adventures  in 
the  Florida  war  (1878).  Gen.  Donaldson  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

CARPENTER,  William  Henry,  author,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  Feb.  6,  1814,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  a  merchant.  He  was  educated  at 
Sliaf tsbiiry  Academy,  but  left  before  graduating,  and 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  settled  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1831.  He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and,  in  addition  to  mercantile  duties  in  a  cloth- 
importing  house,  became  dramatic  critic  of  the 
"Evening  Transcript,"  and  contributed  frequently 
to  other  magazines  and  journals.  In  conjunction 
with  T.  S.  Arthur,  he  edited  the  "Baltimore  Book," 
contributing  frequently  to  its  pages  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Claiborne,  the 
Rebel ";  "  The  Regicide's  Daughter  ";  "  Ruth  Ems- 
ley,"  and  ".lohn  the  Bold."  He  was  also  joint  au- 
thor with  T.  S.  Arthur,  of  eleven  volumes  of  state 
histories,  published  by  Lippincott.  He  was  for  a 
time  proprietor  of  the  "Western  Continent,"  and 
then  became  editor  of  the  Baltimore  ' '  Patriot."  He 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  18 — . 

WOODWARD,  Joseph  Janvier,  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School, 
and  received  from  it  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M., 
the  latter  in  1855,  when  he  was  graduated  with  the 
valedictory.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  in  1853  was  graduated  at  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Prac- 
ticing in  his  native  city,  he  also  gave  private  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  in  pathological 
histology,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Pathological  Society.  At  this  time  he  aided  in  car- 
rying on  a  quiz  class  in  connection  with  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  University  of  Penns3'lvania.  He 
was  demonstrator  in  operative  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity, clinical  surgical  assistant,  and  finally  had 
charge  of  the  surgical  clinic.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  eutered  the  army  as  assistant  suigeon, 
and  after  serving  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  surgeon-general's  office  at 
Washington,  as  chief  assistant,  with  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. On  July,  28,  1866,  he  was  commissioned 
captain  and  assistant  surgeon,  and  on  June  26, 1876, 
surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  remained  in 
the  surgeon-general's  office  until  his  death.  In  con- 
nection with  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia, 
he  collected  materials  for  a  "  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  and  foramili- 
tary  medical  museum.  At  the  eud  of  the  war  he 
took  charge  of  the  pension  division  of  the  surgeon- 
general's  office,  of  the  medical  collection  of  tlie  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  of  the  preparation  of  the 
medical  portion  of  the  "History,"  which  appeared 
in  1870  and  1879,  constituting  Vol.  I.  He  also  con- 
ducted experiments  in  photo  micography,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  U.  S.  army,  and  published  a 
series  of  reports,  with  photographs,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  photo-mlcogi-aphy  to  test  objects  and  to  his- 
tological work.  Among  other  publications  are: 
"  Contributions  to  Pathological  Histology  "  ("Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  1859);  "Outlines 
of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
mies" (1863);  "On  Photo-micography  With  the 
Highest  Powers,  as  Practiced  in  the  Army  Medical 
Museum"  ("American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  1866);  "Report  on  Medical  Literature" 
("Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
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tion,"  1870);  "Structure  of  Cancerou3  Tumors" 
("Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,"  1873); 
"Typlio- malarial  Fever:  Is  It  a  Special  Type  of 
Fever  ?  "  ("  Transactions  of  International  Medical 
Congress,"  1876);  "  Official  Record  of  the  Post-mor- 
tem Examination  of  the  Body  of  Pres.  James  A. 
Garfield  "  ("  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science," 
1881).  Dr.  Woodward  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member  and  ex-president  of  the 
American  iledical  Association  and  the  Washington 
Philosophical  Society;  a  member  of  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Philadelphia,  not  to 
mention  many  other  American  and  European  learned 
bodies.  Dr.  Woodward  was  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
attended  Pres.  Garfield  after  he  was  shot,  and  the 
confinement  and  labor  to  which  he  was  subjected 
brought  on  an  illness  which  caused  his  own  death, 
which  occurred  near  Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  1884. 

OLCOTT,  Chancellor  John  (Chauncey  01- 
cott),  actor,  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  21, 
1859,  sou  of  ilellen  Whitney  and  JIargaret  M.  (Doyle) 
Olcott.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Bufiialo, 
but  discontinued  his  studies  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  his  professional  life  as  a 
ballad  singer  with  Benedict's  minstrel  troupe.  He 
next  formed  an  engagement  with  Haverley's  min- 
strels, and  accompanied  them  to  Europe  in  1882. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  went  to  San 
Francisco,  as  treasurer  and  manager  of  Emerson's 
minstrels  and  the  Standard  Theatre.  Subsequently 
he  joined  John  L.  Croucross's  minstrels,  and  re- 
mained four  years  in  the  company.  After  thai  he 
joined  Denman  Thompson  in  the  "  Old  Homestead," 
playing  the  part  of  Frank  Hopkins.  He  then  joined 
the  Duff  Opera  Co.,  and  a  year  later  McCanU's 
Opera  Co.,  after  which  he  went  to  London,  and 
studied  two  years,  also  playing  at  the  Criterion  The- 
atre and  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre  in  comic  opera. 
Among  tlie  characters  in  which  he  was  especially 
successful  were  O'Franagan,  the  Irishman,  in  "Miss 
Helyett,"  which  he  essayed  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  latter  role  he  achieved  such  popularity  that 
Augustus  Pitou  heard  of  him,  and  engaged  him  to 
take  the  place  of  William  J.  Scanlan.  Mr.  Olcott 
made  his  appearance  as  a  star  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre,  New  York  city,  Oct.  15,  1893,  and 
the  crowded  houses  that  greeted  him  night  after 
night  proved  to  Mr.  Olcott  that  he  had  done  wisely 
in  making  a  specialty  of  Irish  characters.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  plays  since  that  time,  but  his 
greatest  successes  have  been  won  as  Terence  Dwyer 
in  "Mavourneen;  tlie  title  roles  in  the  "Irish 
Artist  "  and  the  "  Minstrel  of  Clare,"  and  as  Gerald 
O'CarroU  in  "  Sweet  Inniscarra."  Mr.  Olcott  lias 
made  extensive  toui-s  as  a  star,  and  his  popularity 
increases  with  the  years.  He  has  an  attractive  face, 
a  winning  personality,  asweetand  well- trained  voice, 
and  decided  gifts  as  an  orator  in  his  particular  line. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Players',  Lambs  and  Dramatic 
clubs,  of  Xew  York  city,  and  of  the  Buffalo  Club, 
of  Buffalo.  He  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  horses 
and  dogs;  his  favorite  pastime  is  horseback-riding, 
and  at  least  one  of  his  favorite  dogs  has  figured  in  a 
play  with  his  master.  Mr.  Olcott  was  married  at 
Salem,  3Iass.,  Sept.  28,  1897,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Martin  and  Margaret  O'Donovan,  of  San  Francisco. 

SmiTH,  Ed-ward  Delafield,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1826.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  New  York  University  in  1846,  and  was 
the  poet  of  his  class,  being  considered  the  best  writer 
and  speaker.  He  began  the  study  of  law,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  in  1849  commenced 


the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1851  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Smith  Clift,  and  subsequently  with 
Isaac  P.  Martin  and  Augustus  F.  Smith,  his  brother; 
he  at  once  rose  to  prominence  as  a  mercantile 
lawyer,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  district- attorney 
and  counsel  of  the  United  States  for  New  York  city, 
a  position  he  held  for  four  years.  He  was  verj'  suc- 
cessful in  prosecuting  cases  for  the  government, 
among  theni  that  of  the  capitalist,  Kohnstamm;  An- 
drews, the  leader  of  the  New  York  rioters;  the  Park- 
hill  murderers,  and  in  many  prosecutions  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  From  1871  until  1875 
he  wais  corporation  counsel  of  New  York  city,  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  literary  taste,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  law  department  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, and  published  reports  and  addresses  upon  trials. 
Mr.  Smith  was  assistant  attorney  of  the  United  States 
during  the  official  terms  of  District-Atty's  Sedg- 
wick, Roosevelt  and  Dickinson.  Early  in  life  he 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Mor- 
gan, of  Bradford  Springs,  N.  C.  He  died  at  Shrews- 
bury, N.  J.,  April  13,  1878. 

DUNCAN,  James,  soldier,  was  born  at  Cornwall, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1811,  son  of  Robert 
and  Judith  (Faurot)  Duncan.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1834;  was  brevetted  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  3d 
artillery,  and  after  serving 
for  a  year  on  garrison  duty 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Relinquish- 
ing this  position  to  engage 
in  the  Florida  war,  he  was 
wounded  at  Ouithlacoo- 
chie.  In  November,  1836, 
he  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1839  Hon. 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  secretary 
of  war,  selected  him  to  join 
the  camp  of  instruction  at 
Trenton,  N.  .1.  After  serv- 
ing on  fron  tier  and  garrison 
duty,  he,  in  1845,  was  pro- 
moted captain,  and  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service 
during  the  Mexican  war, 
taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Churubusco  and  Moliuo  del  Rey,  in  the  as- 
sault on  Chapultepec  and  in  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  In  less  than  ten  mouths  afterward  he 
received  the  brevets  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel.  He  was  inspector-general,  with  rank  of 
colonel,  for  six  months  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Mobile,  Ala. ,  July  3, 1849.  He  never  married. 

RAftlTET,  Condy,  merchant  and  autlior,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1784,  of  French 
descent.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  though  he  studied  law,  entered 
the  counting  house  of  a  merchant,  who,  in  1804,  sent 
him  as  supercargo  to  San  Domingo,  where  he  spent 
several  months.  On  his  return  he  published  "A 
Short  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  in  San 
Domingo,"  and  after  another  voyage,  in  1805,  an- 
other small  volume,  entitled  "  A  Circumstantial  Ac- 
count of  the  Massacre  in  San  Domingo."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  established  an  independent  business, 
which  he  conducted  with  siiccess  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  founders  and  managers 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sa\'ings  F\ind,  president  of  "the 
Pennsylvania  Life  Annuity  Co.,  and  also  of  the 
Philadelphia  chamber  of  commerce.  He  became  a 
colonel  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  took  active 
measures  for  defending  the  city  of    Philadelphia 
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against  an  expected  attack  by  the  British  fleet.  lu 
1815  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  after- 
ward served  in  tlie  state  senate.  He  became  TJ.  S. 
consul  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1822,  negotiated  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Brazil,  and  was  appointed  first  charge 
d'affaires  to  that  country  in  1835.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1827,  he  became  editor  of  several 
free-trade  journals,  and  contributed  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  free  trade  to  the  ' '  Portfolio  "  and  various 
otiier  periodicals.  A  treatise  "On  Currency  and 
Banking,"  published  by  him  in  1839,  was  republished 
in  Loudon  during  the  same  year,  and  in  Paris,  in  the 
French  tongue,  a  year  later.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned,  he  wrote:  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  the  Present  State  of  the  Circulating  Medium  of 
the  United  Slates"  (1815);  the  "  Principles  of  Free 
Trade"  (1835),  and  edited  the  following,  each  in 
two  volumes:  "The  Free-Tiade  Advocate  "  (1829); 
the  "B.\'aminer"  (1834-35);  the  "Financial  Regis- 
ter "  (1837-39).  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upou  him  by  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  March  22,  1842. 

AYLESWOBTH,  Barton  O.,  educator,  was 
bom  at  Athens.  Menard  co.,  111.,  Sept.  5,  I860,  son 
of  Ezra  and  Malinda  (Hall)  Aylesworth.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  and 
then  entering  Eureka  College,  Illinois,  he  was  gradu- 
ated A.B.  in  1879.  Going  then  for  a  post-graduate 
course  to  Bethany  College, 
AVest  Virginia,  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1880. 
Having  been  ordained  a  min- 
ister of  ihe  Disciples  church, 
he  accepteda  charge  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  in  1885.  He 
also  ti  lied  pastoratesat  Peoria, 
Atlanta  and  Abingdon,  111., 
until  1889,  when  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity. Pres.  Aylesworth's 
administration  was  charac- 
terized by  a  careful  business 
management  of  all  the  de- 
partments. The  teaching 
force  was  increased  to  fifty 
'  and  the  number  of  students 
exceeded  900.  The  president 
himself  made  a  specialty  of 
German  pliilosophy  and  literature;  also  gave  special 
attention  to  American  authors,  and  besides  lectur- 
ing with  success  before  his  college  classes,  wrote 
frequently  upon  the  subject  of  literature  for  the 
periodical  press.  Heisauthorof  "Thirteen"  (1892); 
"Short  Stories"  (1895),  and  "Song and  Fable" (1897). 
The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Drake  University  in  1891.  Pres.  Aylesworth  was 
married,  in  November,  1882,  to  Georgia  L.,  daugh- 
ter of  James  L.  Shores,  of  Atlanta,  111.  Thej^  have 
two  children.  Since  1893  he  has  been  much  upou 
the  lecture  platforni  with  sociological  themes.  In 
1897  he  accepted  a  call  to  tlie  pastorate  of  the  Cen- 
tral Church  of  Christ,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  since  1899 
he  has  been  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Colorado. 

DAY,  Benjamin  Franklin,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  O. ,  Jan.  16,  1841,  son  of  Benjamin 
F.  and  Prussia  (King)  Day.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1858,  and  was  graduated  as 
ensign  in  1861.  The  following  year  he  became  lieu- 
tenant, serving  on  the  steamer  New  London,  of  the 
west  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and  was  wounded 
in  a  night  engagement  at  5[me.  Winchester's  planta- 
tion, on  the  Mississippi  river,  July  9,  1863.  On  this 
occasion  his  services  were  highly  spoken  of  by  his 
commanding  officer,  Lieut. -Com.  Perkins,  in  his  re- 
port to  Rear  Adm.  Farragut,  as  follows:  "The  con- 
duct of  Lieut.  Day,  my  executive  officer,  deserves 


particular  attention,  who,  after  being  wounded  in 
the  head,  remained  at  his  post  and  rendered  valu- 
able service,  encouraging  the  men  by  his  bravery 
and  coolness."  He  waS  then  transferred  to  the  steam 
frigate  Colorado,  and  in  1864  to  the  steamer  Saugus, 
of  the  north  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  was 
in  the  engagements  with  the  Ilowlett  house  batteries 
in  the  James  river  in  1864,  and  took  part  in  both  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher  in  1865.  In  1866-68  he  was 
on  the  Pacific  squadron  in  the  Tiiscarora,  being 
commissioned  lieutenant-commander  July  25,  1866. 
Subsequently  he  served  on  the  Contocook,  1868- 
69;  Ticonderoga,  1871;  Congress,  1872-73;  on  the 
receiving-ship  New  Hampshire,  1874-75,  and  com- 
manded the  Manhattan,  of  the  north  Atlantic  .station, 
1876.  He  was  commissioned  commander  Aug.  8, 
1876,  and  commanded  the  naval  force  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  1877.  He  was  attached  to  the  navy  yard  at 
Norfolk,Va.,in  1879-81,  and  waslighthon.sc  inspector 
in  1881-84.  He  commanded  the  Alohican,  of  the 
Pacific  station,  in  1885-88,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Boston  navy  yard  in  1889-92.  He  was  commissioned 
captain  Nov.  5,  1891 ;  became  a  member  of  the  naval 
examining  board  at  the  navy  yard  at  AVashiugton ;  was 
commissioned  rear-admiral  March  29,  1899;  retired 
in  that  grade  March  28,  1900.  On  Sept.  22,  1869,  he 
was  married  to  Flora,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Lucy 
(Clark)  Baldwin,  of  Trumbull  county,  O.  They 
have  two  sons. 

GEER,  George  Jarvis,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  AVaterbur}-. Conn., Feb.  24,1821.  He  was 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1842,  and 
pursued  liis  divinity  studies  at  the  General  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York  city,  where  lie  was  gradu- 
ated in  1845.  He  was  admitted  to  the  deaconate  in 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  b}' Bishop  Brownell, 
and  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Ballslou  Spa, 
N.  Y.,  in  September,  1845.  He  was  oidained  to 
the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Delancej'  in  the  church 
at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1846.  In  1853 
he  became  associate  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  New  York  citv,  and  rector  of  St. 
Timothy's,  New  York,  Oct.  22,  1857.  Dr.  Geer 
was  a  member  of  the  general  convention  of  1874 
from  the  diocese  of  New  York;  was  first  president 
of  the  Free  Church  Guild  of  New  York;  and  in 
1858  was  appointed  by  the  bishops,  with  Dr.  Muh- 
lenburg  and  Bishop  Bedell,  to  revise  and  edit  the 
"Tune  Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia 
College  in  June,  1862,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  Union 
College,  New  York,  in  Ausrust,  1862.  He  published 
"The  Conversion  of  St.  "Paul "  (1871).  Dr.  Geer 
died  in  New  York  city,  March  16,  1885. 

KEEDEB,  Charles,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  31,  1817.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to  Baltimore 
in  1813,  where  his  father  established  a  manufactory 
of  steam  engines.  The  son  attended  private  schools 
until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  entered  his  father's 
workshop,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  studying 
mathematics  ami  mechanical  philosopliy  with  an 
accomplished  mathematician,  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Maryland.  As  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Charles  Rceder  &  Sons,  in  1837,  he 
aided  in  the  construction  of  several  government  ves- 
sels, among  them  the  Natchez,  built  to  run  between 
New  York  city  and  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  the  Isabel, 
which  ran  between  Charleston  and  Havana,  being 
first-class  boats  for  that  time.  In  1838  the  works 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  rebuilding  of  them 
caused  the  firm  financial  embarrassment  for  several 
years.  In  partnership  with  his  elder  brother,  Mr. 
Reeder  restored  the  credit  which  the  firm  had  for- 
merly possessed,  and  when  his  brother  withdrew  in 
1848,  he  conducted  the  business  alone.  The  Reeder 
shops  have  sent  out  hundreds  of  engines  for  ocean. 
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bay  and  river  steamers,  and  sustain  a  hif^h  rank  for 
constructing  efficient  and  durable  machinery.  Mr. 
Reeder  in  this  way  became  interested  in  steamships, 
and  in  1855  was  an  owner  of  the  Tennessee,  the  first 
that  cleared  from  Baltimore  to  a  European  port. 
He  was  a  director  in  banking  and  other  establish- 
ments, and  was  the  author  of  "  Caloric;  a  Review  of 
the  Dynamic  Theory  of  Heat,"  published  in  Balti- 
more in  1887.  He  was  married  in  October,  1838,  to 
Frances  Ann,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Francis  Sher- 
lock. They  had  seven  children.  Mr.  Reeder  died 
in  Baltimore,  Dec.  1,  1900. 

JACKSON,  Joh.n  Jay,  jurist,  was  born  in  Par- 
kersburg,  W.  Va.,  August  4,  1824,  eldest  son  of 
John  Jay  and  Emma  &.  (Beeson)  Jackson.  The 
first  of  the  family  in  America  was  John  Jackson,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  Calvert  county, 
Md.,  about  1748,  removing  with  his  family  to  north- 
western Virginia  (now  West  Virginia)  about  1768. 
His  eldest  son,  George,  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  in 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  in  1788  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution of  tlie  United  States,  and  he  subsequently 
represented  his  district  in  the  4th,  6th  and  7th  con- 
gresses. His  sou,  John  G.  Jackson,  was  the  first 
district  judge  of  the  western  district  of  Virginia, 
serving  from  1819  until  his  death  in  1835.  John  Jay 
Jackson,  Sr.  (1800-77),  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
in  1818,  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
resigning  in  1823.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for 
twenty-five  j^ears  for  Wood  county,  and  for  five 
years  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  tliat 
county.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  John  .Jay 
Jackson,  Hon.  Jacob  Beeson,  was  commissioned 
by  Pres.  Monroe,  in  1819,  the  first  U.  S.  district- 
attorney  of  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  a 
position  he  filled  until  his  death  in  1823.  Judge 
Jackson  received  his  early  education  in  private  and 
common  schools,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1845.  After  studying  law  with  his  father  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  prosecuting  attorney  for  Wirt 
county,  and  the  following  year  became  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Ritchie  county.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature  for  four  years  (1851-54).  He 
was  an  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  the  presidential 
elections  of  1852,  1856  and  1860.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  to  be  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia, 
and  has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  for  forty 
years.  Since  his  election  to  the  bench  .Judge  Jack- 
son has  taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  was 
married,  July  7,  1847,  to  Carrie  C.  Glime,  of  Par- 
kersbuis.  and  has  two  children,  Lily  Irene  and  Ben- 
jamin Vinton  Jackson. 

HENRY,  William,  inventor  and  member  of 
congress,  was  born  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  May  19, 
1729,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestiy,  his  grandparents  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  America  in  1722  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  When  still  a  very  J'oung  man  he  be- 
gan to  manufacture  firearms  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
when  troops  were  being  collected  for  Braddock's  ex- 
pedition he  was  appointed  armorer  and  ordered  to 
Virginia.  In  1758  he  was  commissioned  a  justice  of 
the  "peace;  two  years  later  visited  England,  and  in 
1771  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine into  the  practicability  of  opening  communica- 
tion between  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  rivers  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation  or  land-carriage.  In  1776  he 
was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  in  1777  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  Lancaster  county,  retaining  the  office 
until  his  death.  He  served  during  the  revolution  as 
commissary,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Continental  congress  from  1784  to  1786,  dur- 
inir  the  former  year  being  commissioned  president 
juSge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  quarter 


sessions  of  Lancaster  county.  A  student  of  mechan- 
ics, he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  became  favorably  known  as  an  inventor. 
He  invented  the  self-moving  or  sentinel  register 
(1768);  the  screw-auger  (1771);  a  wheel-carriage  pro- 
pelled by  wind,  and  built  so  as  to  roll  close  in  against 
the  wind  (1785);  and  after  his  death  drawings  of  a 
steam-propelled  boat,  dated  1779,  were  found  among 
his  papers.  His  son,  William  (b.  1757,  d.  1827),  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  iron  industry  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  became  associate  judge  of  the 
courts  of  Northampton  county;  while  another  son, 
John  Joseph  (1758-1811),  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  afterwards  studied  law  and  became  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  younger  sou  was  the  author  of  '  'An 
Accurate  and  Interesting  Account  of  Arnold's  Cam- 
paign Against  Quebec,"  published  in  1813.  He  died 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1780. 

THOMPSON,  Maurice,  author,  was  born  at 
Fairfield,  Ind.,  Sept.  9,  1844,  son  of  Grigg  Mat- 
thew and  Diantha  (Jaeggar)  Thompson.  His  first 
American  ancestor,  Nicholas  Thompson,  settled  at 
Flower  de  Hundred,  Va.,  in  1623.  His  father,  who 
was  a  preacher,  removed  to  Kentuck3'  soon  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  and  later  settled  near  Calhoun,  Ga., 
where  the  family  C(mtinued  to  reside  until  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  From  earliest  childhood  Maurice 
Thompson  was  educated  by  private  tutors.  His 
health  being  delicate,  he  almost  lived  in  the  open 
air,  and  thus  gained  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  nature.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  lie  was  edu- 
cated "in  the  university  of  the 
wood."  At  the  age  of  seventen,  he 
and  his  brotlier.  Will,  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  served 
continuously  until  after  the  surren- 
der of  Gen.  Lee.  After  the  war  he 
went  to  Florida,  where  he  made  long 
excursions  into  the  Everglades,  ex- 
ploring Lake  Okeechobee  and  the  ' 
Kissimmeeriver,  with  alight  fowling  ' 
piece  and  a  bow  and  arrows.  His 
picturesqueandunusual  experiences 
there  are  described  in  hisbook, '  'Tlie 
Witchery  of  Archery"  (1878).  Eariy 
in  life  he  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  lit- 
erature; but  the  war  having  left  his  father's  family 
wrecked  in  fortune,  he  put  aside  this  ambition  for  a 
time  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  In  1868,  with  his 
brother,  Will,  he  went  to  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
where  he  found  employment  as  a  civil  engineer,  and 
quickly  rose  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  a 
railroad,  which  was  completed  in  three  years.  Af- 
ter some  further  engineering  experience,  building 
other  railroads,  bridges,  etc..  he  opened  a  law  office 
in  Crawfordsville,  and  for  a  time  was  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace's partner.  In  1878  Mr.  Thompson  was  elected 
to  the  legislature;  in  1881  he  was  state  geologist,  and 
in  1888  was  a  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland.  In  1876  his  maga- 
zine articles  began  to  attract  attention,  and  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  state  geologist.  Soon  after  he 
accepted  an  editorial  position  with  the  New  York 
"  Independent,"  which  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
literary  work ,  aside  from  books  and  editorial  writ- 
ing, consisted  of  short  stories,  published  mostly  in 
the  "Century  Magazine ";  critical  papers  for 
"America,"  the  "Independent."  "Chautauquan," 
"Forum "and  "North  American  Review";  light 
essays  on  natural  history,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished In  book  form,  and  articles  on  athletic  sports, 
hunting  and  angling,  in  all  of  which  he  was  an  ex- 
pert. Mr.  Thompson's  home  wiis  at  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  but  he  always  spent  his  winters  in  the  South — 
in  Louisiana,  Florida,  or  at  his  old  home  in  Georgia. 
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His  other  works  are:  "  Hoosier  Mosaics  "  (1875);  "A 
Tallaliassee  Girl"  (1883);  "His  Second  Campaign" 
(1881);  "Songs  of  Fair  Weather"  (1883);  "At 
Love's  Extremes "  (1885);  "A  Banker  of  Bankers- 
ville"  (1886);  "By-ways  and  Bird-notes"  (1886); 
"  Boy's  Book  of  Sports"  (1886);  "  Sylvan  Secrets  " 
(1887);  "  A  Fortnight  of  Follr"  (1888);  "Story  of 
Louisiana"  (1889;  new  ed.,  1901);  "  Poems"  (1893); 
"The  King  of  Honey  Island"  (1893);  "Ethics  of 
Literary  Art"  (1893);  "Lincoln's  Grave,"  poem 
(1894);  "The  Ocala  Boy "(1895);  "Stories  of  Indi- 
ana" (1898);  "Stories  of  the  Cherokee  Hills  "  (1899); 
"  Alice  of  Old  Viucennes"  (1900).  and  "A  Winter 
Garden"  (1900).  With  his  brother,  Will  H.,  he 
wrote  "  How  to  Train  in  Archery  "  (1879).  In  a  re- 
view of  one  of  Thompson's  books,  Howells  wrote  : 
"  The  odor  of  the  woods,  pure  and  keen  and  clear, 
seems  to  strike  up  from  his  verse  as  directly  as  from 
the  mould  in  the  heart  of  the  primeval  poet;  but  it 
is  as  exquisite  as  if  thrice  distilled  in  some  chemist's 
alembic;  the  last  effect  of  his  cunning  in  perfumes." 
Maurice  Thompson  ranks  with  tlie  first  of  western 
writers  in  literary  culture.  He  was  a  student  of  let- 
ters in  the  fullest  sense,  and  deeply  versed  both  in 
the  art  and  the  ethics  of  his  calling.  He  was  pro- 
fessedly an  idealist,  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  cham- 
pions of  that  school.  His  work  always  gave  evidence 
of  care  and  polish,  but  tliis  never  interfered  with  the 
strength  of  his  thought.  He  was  married  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  in  1868,  to  Alice,  eldest  daugliter  of  Col. 
John  Lee,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
Will.  He  died  at  Crawforrisville,  Ind.,  Feb.  15, 
1901,  survived  by  his  wife,  one  sou  and  two 
daughters. 

THOMPSON,  Will  Henry,  lawyer  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Calhoun,  Ga.,  March  10.  1848,  son  of 
Grigg  31.  and  Diantha  (Jaeggar)  Thompson,  and 
brother  of  Maurice  Thompson,  the  author.  His 
father  was  a  minister  of  great  influence  in  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  and  an  author  of  renown.  His 
ancestors  were  conspicuously  identified  with  colonial 
history,  and  eight  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  He 
was  educated  at  the 
Georgia  ^Military  Insti- 
tute, and  in  1863  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  4tli 
Georgia  regiment,  and 
served  uutil  he  was  dis- 
abled in  1865.  In  1868 
he  removed  to  Craw- 
fordsville.Ind.,  and  witli 
his  brother,  ^Maurice, 
served  as  civil  engineer 
in  railroad  construction. 
He  studied  law  under 
William  H.  Dabney  at 
Calhoun,  Ga.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Indiana  in  1872,  begin- 
ning his  practice  inCraw- 
fordsville.  InJime,1889, 
lie  removed  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  in  1896  was 
appointed  counsel  for  the  western  division  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  As  a  corporation 
lawyer  he  has  no  superior  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
is  also  a  poet  of  note,  and  has  written  "  High  Tide 
at  Gettysburg,"  one  of  the  strongest  of  American  bal- 
lads (1888);  "Together  Against  the  Stream"  (1895), 
and  "The  Bond  of  Blood"  (1899).  They  were  all 
published  in  the  "Century  Magazine,"  and  have 
been  reprinted  in  histoiical  works.  In  1874  he  was 
married  to  Ida,  daughter  of  John  Lee,  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.,  who  is  a  direct  descendant  of  "Light 
horse"  Harry  Lee  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  has 
four  children. 
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STONE,  Amasa,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Charlton,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  April  37,  1818,  sou 
of  Amasa  and  Esther  (Boyden)  Stone.  He  was  de- 
scended in  the  seventli  generation  from  Gregory 
Stone,  an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Ipswicli  in  1635.  He  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  attending  school  in  the  winter  months,  and  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  left  home  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness with  an  elder  brother.  In  1839  he  became 
associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Howe,  in- 
ventor of  a  truss  bridge,  in  erecting  a  bridge  across 
the  Coiuiecticut  river  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
about  two  years  later  he  and  Azariah  Boody,  pur- 
chasing Howe's  patent  rights 
for  the  New  England  states, 
formed  a  company  for  the 
construction  of  raih'oads  and 
railroad  bridges.  He  made 
important  improvements  hi 
the  Howe  bridge,  and,  wliile 
yet  a  young  man,  became 
known  as  the  most  eminent 
constructor  in  New  England. 
In  1846  he  dissolved  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Boody  and 
formed  a  company  with  Still- 
manWitt  and  Frederick  Har- 
bach  for  the  construction 
of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati  railroad  from 
Cleveland  to  Columbus.  'This 
enterprise  reflected  credit  on 
both  the  ability  and  courage 
of  the  contractors,  as  a  great 
part  of  the  payment  was  made  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company,  which  was  at  that  time  of  very  doubtful 
value.  Mr.Stone  became  superintendent  of  the  road  in 
1850,  and  thereafter  made  his  home  in  Cleveland.  He 
also  built  a  railroad  from  Cleveland  to  Erie,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  superintendent  of  both  roads  as  well  as 
a  director  iu  the  companies  which  owned  them  for 
many  years.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Painesville  and  Ashtabula  railroad.  In  1858 
he  contracted  to  build  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
line,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  director,  and  was 
managing  director  of  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  (1872- 
74).  He  was  a  director  in  four  banks  in  Cleveland; 
president  of  a  bank  in  Toledo;  a  director  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegrai^h  Co. ;  president  of  the 
Mercer  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  and  con.structed  iron 
mills,  woolen  mills,  car  works  and  other  manufac- 
turing establishments.  He  designed  and  built  the 
Union  passenger  depot  in  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  design  and  build  jiivot  bridges  of  long 
span,  and  was  constantly  introducing  important  im- 
provements in  the  coustructiou  of  railway  cars,  loco- 
motives and  all  the  appliances  of  the  great  trans- 
portation S3-stem  of  the  country.  He  built  and  en- 
dowed a  home  for  aged  women  and  a  school  and 
home  for  destitute  children.  On  condition  that  the 
Western  Reserve  College  should  remove  from  Hud- 
son to  Cleveland  and  call  its  classical  department  by 
the  name  of  his  .son,  who  was  drowned  in  1865, 
Adelbert  College,  he  endowed  it  with  $500,00o[ 
wliich  was  afterwards  increased  to  $600,000  by  the 
famil)'.  His  mind  was  remarkable  for  its  grasp  both 
of  great  and  minute  matters.  In  discussing  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  he  could  compute  mentally 
the  probable  expense  of  engineering  and  equipment 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  Pies.  Lincoln  and  his  war 
policy,  and  on  several  occasions  gave  the  wisest  of 
counsel  to  the  government.  He  was  married,  in 
1842,  to  Julia  A.,  daughter  of  John  Barnes  Gleason, 
of  Warren,  iMass.  "Their  children  were  Adelbert 
Barnes  Stone,  Clara  L.,  wife  of  John  Hay,  and  Flora 
A.,  wife  of  Samuel  Mather.    He  died  May  11,  1888. 
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MTJNRGE,  Eirk,  author,  was  born  near  Prairie 
duChieii.Wis.,  Sept.  15,  1856,  son  of  Charles  W.  and 
Susan  M.  (Hall)  Munroe.  He  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  tlie  Munroes  of  Lexington, 
Mass. ,  wliere,  in  1775,  his  great- 
grandfather, Col.  William  Mun- 
roe,  was  orderly  sergeant  of 
Capt.  Parker's  minute-men, 
who  faced  the  British  ou  the 
common.  Kirk  Munroe  was 
educated  at  Harvard  as  a  civil 
engineer,  and  spent  several 
years  on  the  plains  in  the  ser- 
vice of  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Pacific  railways.  His 
"Letters  from  thePlaius"  being 
in  demand  for  publication,  his 
thoughts  were  thereby  turned 
to  literature,  and  returning  to 
the  East,  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  reporter  on  the  New 
York  "Sun";  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York '  'Times, "  and  in 
1879  became  the  first  editcir  of  "Harper's  Young 
People,"  later  "  Harper's  Round  Table."  In  1883 
he  was  married  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Amelia  B. 
Barr,  the  novelist,  and  removed  to  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Florida,  where  he  established  a 
home  amoug  the  Seminole  Indians  on  Biscaj'ne  bay, 
and  began  the  writing  of  books  for  boys.  His  first 
book,  entitled  "Wakulla,"  was  published  in  1886, 
since  which  time  he  has  produced:  "The  Flamingo 
Feather"  (1887);  "Derrick  Sterliug"  (1888);  "Chry- 
stal  Jack  &  Co."  (1888);  "Dory  Mates"  (1889); 
"Under  Orders"  (1889);  "Camp  Alates"  (1890); 
"Prince  Dusty"  (1890);  "Golden  Days  of  '49"  (1890); 
"Canoe  Mates"  (1891);  "Coral  Ship"  (1891);  "Raft 
Mates"  (1893);  "Cab  and  Caboose"  (1892);  "The  Fur 
Seal's  Tooth  "(1893);  "White  Conquerors"  (1898); 
"Snow-shoes  and  Sledges"  (1894);  "Big  Cypress" 
(1894);  "Rick  Dale"  (1895);  "At  War  with  Pontiac  " 
(1895);  "Through  Swamp  and  Glade"  (1896);  "The 
Painted  Desert"  (1896);  "The  Readv  Rangers 
(1897);  "With  Crockett  and  Bowie"  (1897);  "The 
Copper  Princess  "  (1898);  "In  Pirate AVaters"  (1898); 
"Forward,  March"  (1899);  " Shine  Terrill"  (1899); 
"Under  the  Great  Bear"  (1900);  "Brethren  of  the 
Coast"(1900),  and  "The  Belt  of  Seven  Totems"(1901). 
His  work  is  thoroughly  American,  and  while  he  has 
visited  every  state  and  territory  in  search  of  material, 
he  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  go  outside  of  his 
OWD  country.  His  books,  howe%'er,  are  published  in 
England  as  well  as  here,  and  have  quite  as  large  a 
sale  there  as  in  tlie  United  States.  Mr.  jMunroe  has 
always  been  devoted  to  out-of-door  sports;  was  one 
of  the  first  riders  of  the  bicycle  in  this  country,  and 
is  known  amoug  all  wheelmen  as  the  founder  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  the  first  general 
meeting  of  wheelmen  having  been  called  at  his  in- 
vitation, as  president  of  the  New  York  Bicycle 
Club,  on  May  30,  1880.  He  is  also  an  ardent  canoe 
man;  was  for  several  years  commodore  of  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club,  and  made  alone,  in  1882,  an  ex- 
tensive expedition  to  the  Florida  everglades  and 
Lake  Okeechobee  in  the  cedar  sailing  canoe  Psyche, 
fourteen  feet  long  by  twent3'-eight  inches  wide.  He 
has  lived  much  among  the  Seminoles  of  Florida;  is 
one  of  the  few  white  men  to  whom  they  give  their 
friendship,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  concerning 
the  manners  and  customs  of  this  little  known 
people. 

.  HENKIiE,  EU  James,  physician  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  4,  1828.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  and  after  teaching 
school  for  three  years  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  received  the  degree  of  jVLD.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  in  1850.     He  became  professor  of 


anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  Maryland 
Agricultiual  College.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  house  of  delegates;  in  1866  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  again  in  1867-70. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates 
in  1871;  in  1873  he  became  a  member  of  the  44th 
congress,  as  a  Democrat,  and  served  on  the  com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  45th  and  46th  congresses  from  the 
same  district,  receivingamajority  of  2,731  votes  over 
the  Republican  candidate,  and  served  ou  the  com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  militia. 

ISAACS,  Samuel  Myer,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Leeuwarden,  Holland,  Jan.  4,  1804,  son  of  a 
banker,  who,  being  greatly  impoverished  by  the 
French  war,  emigrated  to  London  with  his  family  in 
1814.  For  some  years  the  son  was  at  the  head  of  a 
charitable  and  educational  institution  there  until 
1839,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  the 
old  Elm  Street  Synagogue  (Bnai  Jcshuruu)  in  New 
York  city.  So  little  was  known  at  that  time  of  the 
old  Jewish  beliefs  that  large  audiences  of  diflferent 
denominations  flocked  to  listen  to  his  preaching, 
which  was  characterized  by  much  learning,  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence.  His  activ- 
ity was  not  confined  to  his  own 
synagogue,  but  extended  over 
the  entire  community,  wliile  his 
services  were  frequently  en- 
listed to  dedicate  synagogues 
tliroughout  the  country,  Eng- 
lish-speaking rabbis  then  being 
few  in  number.  lu  1857  he 
founded  "  The  .lewish  Messen- 
ger," an  organ  of  American  ; 
Judaism,  and  he  was  instru-  : 
mental  in  establishing  the  He- 
bi-ew  free  schools,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  and  other  institutions. 
He  was  a  life-long  friend  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  In  1845  the 
Congregation  Shaaray  Tefila, 
or  Gates  of  Prayer,  was  formed, 
with  Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs  as  its 
minister,  first  holding  its  ser- 
vices in  Franklin  street,  near 
Broadway,  and  in  1846  building  a  new  synagogue  in 
Wooster  street,  near  Prince.  Following  the  uptown 
tendency,  their  third  place  of  worship  was  estab- 
lished in  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Broadway,  where  they  remained  until 
their  synagogue  on  West  Forty-fourth  street  was 
completed,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
places  of  worship  in  the  city,  and  was  consecrated 
with  imposing  ceremonial  May  11,  1869.  Mr.  Isaacs 
was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  old  Jewish  school 
in  the  United  States,  which  had  steadfastly  resisted 
the  movements  of  the  radicals  and  the  innovations 
in  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  force  of  character,  and  used  his 
wide  influence  to  preserve  the  traditional  features  of 
Judaism.  He  was  logical,  honest  and  fair  in  his  ut- 
terances, and  while  emphatic,  and  sometimes  even 
blunt,  he  was  tender  and  sympathetic.  His  ability, 
sincerity  and  kindliness  made  him  widely  esteemed, 
and  his  own  congregation  were  united  to  hira  by 
strongest  ties  of  affection.  At  the  Lincoln  memorial 
services  in  New  York,  April,  1860,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  Jewish  community.  In  1839  he  was 
married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Jacob  Symmons,  of 
London,  England,  who  with  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  survived  him.  He  died  in  New  York 
city.  May  19,  1878. 

HILIiMAN,  James,  pioneer,  was  born  in  North- 
umberland county.  Pa.,  Oct.  27, 1763.  Reserved  in 
the  revolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Harmar,  and  then 
moved  West  with  his  father,  living  tor  a  time  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  three  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
about  1786,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  pack-horse- 
man, making  long  journeys  to  carry  provisions  and 
to  trade  with  the  Indians.  In  1797  he  met  John 
Young,  a  native  of  Kew  Hampshire  and  a  farmer, 
who  had  purchased  land  fromthe  Connecticut  Land 
Co.,  and  began  a  settlement,  which  he  named 
Youngstown.  Hillman  purchased  a  farm  of  sixty 
acres  from  Mr.  Young,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
where  he  built  the  first  frame  liouse  in  the  township. 
He  removed  back  to  the  village  in  1808,  and  kept  a 
tavern  in  a  log  house,  which  is  still  standing  in 
Youngstown.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  as  a 
wagon-master,  after  which  he  returned  to  Youngs- 
town to  reside.  He  was  shrewd,  active,  industrious 
and  kind-hearted.  He  was  appointed  constable  of 
Youngtown  in  August,  1800,  and  was  frequently 
elected  township  trustee.  In  1806  he  became  sheriff  of 
Trumbull  county,  and  subsequently  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Ohio  militia.  In  1814  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1825  became  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  position  he  held  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  married,  but  left  no  children.  He 
died  at  Youngstown,  O.,  Nov.  12,  1848. 

SHOEMAKER,  Samuel  Moor,  express  man- 
ager, was  born  at  Bayou  la  Fourche,  La.,  June  28, 
1821,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sally  (Falls)  Shoemaker.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  was  George  Shoemaker, 
who  with  two  brothers  came  from 
Gei-many  in  1686,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Germantown,  Pa. 
Benjamin,  the  grandson  of  George, 
was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1743 
and  1751,  and  his  son,  Samuel,  was 
mayor  in  1769  and  1771.  This 
Samuel  was  a  friend  and  patron  of 
Benjamin  West,  the  painter,  and  a 
man  of  great  influence  in  thecolony, 
although  he  lost  most  of  his  prop- 
erty during  the  revolutionaiy  war. 
His  great-grandson  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Samuel  51.  Shoemaker 
was  educated  at  Lafayette  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk  in  a  counting 
room.  Laterhewas  agent  of  theRap- 
pahaunock  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and 
when  the  Ericsson  line  of  steamers 
between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  was  established 
in  1841,  he  was  made  agent  of  this  line  also.  He 
showed  unusual  energy  in  managing  the  forwarding 
part  of  the  business  of  these  lines,  and  in  1843  E.  S. 
Sanford,  then  agent  of  the  Adams  &  Co.  express  at 
Philadelphia,  invited  Mr.  Shoemaker  to  unite  witli 
him  in  establishing  an  express  line  between  that  city 
and  Baltimore,  and  uader  the  name  of  the  Adams  & 
Co.  express  the  Sanford  and  Shoemaker  line  was 
opened.  His  career  covers  almost  the  entire  history 
of  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  which  owes  its  success 
largely  to  his  enterprise.  The  new  line  was  extended 
to  various  points  cf  the  South  and  West,  until  the 
business  grew  to  colossal  proportions.  In  1854  the 
company  united  with  other  express  lines  between 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  one  great  company,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  state  as  the  Adams  Express  Co.  Mr. 
Shoemaker  was  one  of  the  principal  managers  of 
this  new  company,  and  later  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent. He  was  also  largely  interested  in  various  rail- 
roads, transportation,  banking  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
southern  states,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  later  de- 
velopment of  Old  Point  Comfort  as  a  resort  was 
due.  Notwithstanding  his  many  business  enter- 
prises he  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics.  He 
was  married,  Dec.  28,  1853,  to  Augusta  C,  daughter 
of  John  B.  Eccleston,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 


of  Maryland.     He  died  at  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  .lune  1,  1884. 

WALiKEK,  John  Grimes,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Hillsboro,  N.ll.,  March  20, 1835,  son  of  Alden 
and  Susan  (Grimes)  Walker.  He  was  appointed  from 
Iowa  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  inl850,  was  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1856,  was  attached  to 
the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  of  the  Pacitic  station; 
was  promoted  as  master  Jan.  22,  1858;  served  on 
the  Falmouth  1856-57,  and  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
1858-59.  On  Jan.  23,  1858,  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant;  served  at  the  Naval  Academy,  1859-60, 
as  instructor  in  mathematics;  on  the  Susquehanna 
1860-61;  on  the  Connecticut  in  1861,  and  on  the 
gunboat  Winona  in  1861-62,  under  Fariagut,  par- 
ticipating in  the  engagements  of  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip;  also  in  the  captuie  of  New  Orleans,  and 
was  engaged  for  two  years  in  every  action  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  selected  by  Porter  for  service 
in  his  command,  and  while  in  command  of  the  iron- 
clad Baron  de  Kalb  he  displayed  qiialifications  which 
broughthim  totlieattention  of  thecommauder-in-chief 
andof the navjdepartment.  HecommandedtheBaroa 
de  Kalb  in  both  attacks  on  Vicksburg  (1862-63),  in 
two  attacks  on  Haines'  bluff,  and  in  the  engagement 
at  Arkansas  post,  where  he  performed  such  valu- 
able service  (his  vessel  being  first  in  action)  that 
Comr. -in-Chief  Porter  reported  him  for  gallantry. 
In  the  Yazoo  pass  expedition  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
under  Walker,  did  herculean  work  at  Fort  Pember- 
ton,  the  capture  of  Yazoo  city,  clearing  obstructions, 
and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  steamers 
carrying  cotton  and  munitions  of  war.  He  com- 
manded the  gunboats  Saco  and  Shawmut,  1864^65; 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Anderson 
and  Caswell,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  and  at  the  capture 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Fisher.  In  1866  he  was  specially  promoted  to  com- 
mander, and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  assistant  superintendent  in  1866-69;  took  the 
Sabine  (1869-70)  on  a  cruise  to  Europe  with  a  class 
of  midshipmen  ;  was  secretary  of  the  lighthouse 
board  1873-78.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  navigation  in  1881,  and  during  eight 
years  was  chief  professional  adviser  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy.  In  1889,  having  reached  the  grade 
of  commodore,  he  was  appointed  an  acting  rear-ad- 
miral, in  command  of  the  AVhite  squadron  (the  Chi- 
cago being  his  flagship),  visiting  Europe  and  South 
America.  He  wasdetached  from  theconnnand  ofthe 
squadron  in  1893.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  luuried  to 
Honolulu  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  American  in- 
terests at  a  time  when  serious  troubles  were  threatened. 
He  was  successful,  and  Jiis  conduct  was  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
his  return  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  light- 
house board,  a  post  which  only  a  strong  man  was 
capable  of  filling.  In  1896,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  lighthouse  board,  he  ^\■as  appointed 
chairman  of  the  deep  water  harbor  board  to  locate  a 
deep  water  harbor  to  be  constructed  by  the  United 
States  in  Southern  California.  According  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  he  was  retired  in  1897,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  having  received  his  commission  as  rear- 
admiral  in  1894.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  commissioners  in  1897  (Report  of 
Nicaragua  canal  commission,  1897-99),  and  in  1899 
president  of  the  isthmian  canal  commission  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  all  practicable  routes  for  a 
canal  across  the  American  isthmus,  work  now  in 
progress,  and  it  is  to  his  inestimable  services  that  the 
government  is  indebted  for  its  present  progress 
(1901) — a  service  which  can  not  be  ftdly  appreciated 
by  his  countr3'men,  as  it  will  never  be  thoroughly 
known.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
of  Washington,  and  the  University  Club,   of  New 
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York.  In  September,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Re- 
becca White,  daughter  of  Heury  White  Pickeriug, 
of  Boston,  Mass.     They  have  five  children. 

.HORWITZ,  Phineas  Jonathan,  medical  di- 
rector U.  S.  navy,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  March  3, 
1822,  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and  Debby  (Andrews) 
Horwitz,  of  that  city.  His  father  attained  great 
distinction  as  a  fine  classical  scholar,  a  profound 
thinker  and  eloquent  lecturer.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Prof.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  and  after  graduating 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  1844,  continued 
his  medical  studies  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1847, 
as  assistant  surgeon,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on 
board  the  frigate  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Kaval  Hospital  at  Frontera  de  To- 
basco  during  the  Mexican  war.  He  served  on  the 
Constitution  in  1849-51;  in  the  Brazil  squadron  in 
1853;  on  the  Princeton  in  1854;  on  the  store-ship  Sup- 
ply, African  station  in  1858-59.  In  1859  he  was  made 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  navy  department,  and,  owing  to  the  feeble  health 
of  the  surgeon-general,  the  labors  of  the  bureau  fell 
almost  entirely  on  Dr.  Horwitz  during  the  trying  time 
of  the  civil  war.  His  position  involved  voluminous 
correspondence;  the  adjustment  of  pensions  accruing 
to  the  wounded,  or  to  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the 
killed  in  the  navy;  the  supplying  of  surgeons, 
apothecaries,  nurses,  medicines,  and  the  general 
management  of  all  financial  raafters  pertaining  to 
the  office.  These  duties  were  discharged  with  such 
noted  efficiency  as  to  win  the  unanimous  approval 
of  congress  and  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, so  that  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
he  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  office,  without  ap- 
plication on  his  part,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
all.  On  JIarch  3,  1871,  he  was  promoted  to  medi- 
cal inspector,  and  on  June  30,  1873,  he  was  made 
medical  director,  stationed  at  Philadelphia.  From 
1877  until  1883  he  had  charge  of  the  Naval  Asylum 
in  Pliiladelphia,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was 
president  of  the  examining  board.  In  18»4  he  .was 
married  to  Caroline  Norris,  who  died  in  1877.  He 
had  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 

McAXJLEY,  Jerry,  rescue  missionary,  was  born 
in  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  1840.  His  father  was  a  coun- 
terfeiter, wlio  left  home  to  escape  arrest  before  the  son 
was  old  enough  to  know  him.  He  was  never  given 
any  schooling,  but  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in  idle- 
ness and  crime,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
sent  to  New  York  city  to  be  cared  for  b\'  a  relative. 
Shortly  after,  he  joined  a  small  band  of  river 
thieves,  becoming  a  terror  and  nuisance  in  the 
streets  of  the  then  notorious  4th  ward.  Guilty  of 
many  crimes,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery,  and,  although  in- 
nocent of  this  particular  crime,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  and  a  half  years  in  prison. 
During  his  incarceration  at  Sing  Sing  he  was  con- 
verted, principally  through  the  ministry  of  one  Or- 
ville  Gardner,  an  ex-prize  fighter.  McAuley's  inno- 
cence having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Gov. 
Dix,  he  was  pardoned  in  1864  and  restored  to  citi- 
zenship; but,  finding  no  friends  to  encourage  him  in 
riglit-doing,  he  fell  into  the  old  ways  again.  He 
finally  became  influenced  by  a  missionary,  and,  al- 
though he  fell  several  times  in  the  interim,  at  last  he 
gained  a  permanent  foothold  for  good,  and  obtained 
honest  employment.  In  October,  1872,  he  started 
the  now  famous  Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street 
Mission  in  a  small  building  at  316  Water  street, 
nearly  under  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  where  thousands 
of  unfortunate  men  and  women  have  been  lifted 
from  lives  of  drunkenness,  vice  and  crime,  and  re- 
stored to  decency  and  to  society.    Here  the  criminal 


and  the  outcast  are  sheltered,  fed,  clothed,  if  need 
be,  and  put  to  work  at  something.  They  are  not 
questioned,  and  no  promises  are  exacted.  There 
are  no  rules  to  observe  except  the  one  rule  of  order. 
They  are  not  lectured  on  their  past,  nor  exhorted  to 
lead  a  better  life  in  the  future,  and,  although  it  is 
essential!}'  a  religious  institution,  religion  is  not 
forced  upon  them.  They  are  neitlier  watched  nor 
suspected,  but  are  merely  treated  like  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  meet  with  unvarying  kindness  on 
every  hand.  Whatever  may  be  their  wrong-doing 
there  is  no  word  of  reproof  or  scolding,  onl}'  welcome 
and  kindness,  until  at  last  they  learn  that  in  the  Mc- 
Auley Slission  there  is  a  stock  of  love  and  patience 
not  to  be  exhausted,  and  this  has  been  the  secret  of 
its  success.  In  the  end,  the  tough  heart  of  the 
criminal  is  finally  broken  by  the  principle  of  love, 
and  he  becomes  a  practical,  earnest,  Cliristian  man. 
S.  H.  Hadley,  the  superintendent  in  1900,  who 
himself  was  a  redeemed  drunkard,  wrote:  "We  get 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  :nen  in  ever}-  con- 
dition of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Our  sovereign 
remedy  is  divine  love,  born  in  us  from  the  great 
heart  of  our  dear  Redeemer.  All  who  woik  here 
came  in  ph3'sical,  mental  and  moral  wrecks.  We 
love  the  drunkard  because  he  is  a  drunkard,  and  be- 
cause nobody  else  does  love  him.  All  the  policemen 
know  us  and  our  work,  and  often  bring  men  here 
whom  they  would  otherwise  have  to  arrest."  Mc- 
Auley was    so    successful    in    his  work    that,    in 


January,  1883,  he  opened  the  Cremorne  ^IcAuley 
Mission  on  Thirty-second  street,  near  Sixth  avenue, 
where  he  and  his  faithful  wife  continued  to  labor. 
In  1878  he  was  married  to  Maria,  daughter  of 
Michael  Fahy,  of  Crag  e  Clair,  Ireland.  She  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  Cremorne  Jlission  until 
1893,  when  she  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  Bradford 
L.  Gilbert,  a  prominent  architect,  of  New  York 
city,  and  a  trustee  of  the  mission.  McAuley's  work 
is  considered  the  pioneer  in  its  chosen  field,  and  con- 
verts of  this  mission  have  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing similar  institutions  in  many  other  cities.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  18,  1884. 

DICKSON,  John,  congressman,  was  born  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1783.  He  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College  in  1808,  and  supported  himself  by 
teaching  mathematics  and  languages  while  reading 
law  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1812.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Bloom- 
field,  1813-25;  Rochester,  1835-28,  and  then  returned 
to  Bloomfield.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
1829-30,aud  a  repre.sentative  in  congress,  1831-35.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  honesty  of  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  and  is  credited  with  having  de- 
livered the  "  first  important  anti-slavery  speech  ever 
made  in  congress."  He  published:  "  Remarks  on 
the  Presentation  of  Several  Petitions  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia"  (1835).  He  died  at  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  22,  1852. 
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EMERSON,  George  BarreU,  author  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  "Wells,  Me.,  Sept.  12, 1797,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Olive  (Barrell)  Emerson.  Mr.  Emer- 
son's earliest  American  ancestor  was  Thomas  Emer- 
son. His  father,  who  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Wells  and  Kennebunk,  Me.,  was  born  in  September, 
1764,  and  died  in  August,  1851.  His  mother,  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Saj'ward)  Barrell, 
of  York,  Me.,  was  born  in  February,  1768,  and  died 
in  .June,  1844.  Mr.  Emerson  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  the  class  of  1817,  having  taught 
school  during  the  vacations  to  pay  his  expenses. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  taught  school  in 
Lancaster,  Ma.ss.  In  1821-23  lie  was  principal 
of  the  English  Classical  School  for  Boys  in  Boston. 
Having  declined  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  Harvard,  he  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Boston 
in  1823,  and  conducted  it  until  1856,  when  he  retired 
from  professional  life.  In  1859  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  College.  He  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1837,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  legislature  to  authorize  the 
geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  took  charge,  with 
Dr.  Dewe}%  of  the  botanical  department  of  the  sur- 
vey, under  appointment  of  Gov.  Everett.  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  also  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Education,  and  aided  in  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  board  of  education.  He  passed 
forty  years  of  his  life  in  teaching, 
thirty-four  of  which  were  spent  in 
Boston.  He  wrote  the  second  part 
of  the  "  School  and  Schoolmaster," 
which  appeared  in  1842,  of  which  the 
first  part  was  written  by  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, D.D.,  of  New  York.  A  copy  of 
the  work  was  placed  in  every  school 
in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  lectures  on  education  and  a 
contributor  to  various  periodicals.  By 
order  of  the  legislature,  he  published 
a  report  on  "The  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Growing  Naturally  in  the  Forests  of 
Massachusetts,"  in  1846,  and  it  still 
holds  its  place  as  an  authority;  a 
"Manual  of  Agriculture,"  in  1861, 
and  for  private  circulation  "  Reminiscences  of  an 
Old  Teacher,"  in  1878.  In  May,  1824,  Mr.  Em- 
erson was  married  to  Olivia,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Buckminster,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  had 
four  children.  The  sons  all  died  unmarried.  His 
wife  died  in  July,  1832,  and  in  November,  1834,  he 
was  married  to  Mary,,  widow  of  John  W.  C. 
Fleming  and  daughter  of  William  Rotch,  of  New 
Bedford,  5Iass.  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  He  died  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  March  14,  1881. 

EMERSON,  Joseph,  educator,  was  born  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  May  28,  1821,  son  of  Ralph  and 
Eliza  (Rockwell)  Emerson.  His  father  was  an  hon- 
ored professor  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  family  kinship  in- 
cludes many  notable  persons  of  the  Emerson  name. 
Joseph  Emerson  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841.  In 
college  he  was  an  editor  of  the  "Yale  Literary 
Magazine,"  a  member  of  the  Skull  and  Bones  and 
other  societies.  After  graduation  he  taught  school 
for  a  time  in  New  London,  Conn,,  finally  entering 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  study.  In  1848  he  consented  to  help  start 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  assumed  his  duties 
May  24th  of  the  same  year.  Having  at  the  outset 
most  of  the  work  of  instruction,  he  was  able  gradu- 
ally to  diminish  his  field  until,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 


Greek,  a  department  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  American  teachers.  The  completion  of  his 
fortieth  year  of  instruction  was  celebrated  with  a 
remarkable  outpouring  of  enthusiasm  from  alnmni, 
undergraduates  and  a  host  of  friends.  Prof.  Emer- 
son was  made  a  D.D.  by  his  alma  mater  in  1880,  and 
an  LL.D.  by  Beloit  College  in  1897.  Although  a 
busy  schooinian.  Prof.  Emerson  found  time  for 
literary  production.  In  1897  he  published  a  "Vol- 
ume of  Lectures  and  Sermons,"  which  embodies 
some  of  his  unique  and  original  thought  upon  Greek 
and  Scripture  themes.  He  contributed  articles  to 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  and  other  magazines, 
editorials  to  leading  newspapers,  and  was  the  author 
of  many  lectures,  addresses  and  pamphlets  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  He  was  married,  Sept.  7,  1852,  to 
Mary  C.  North,  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  She 
died  in  1879.  On  July  9,  1884,  he  was  married  to 
Helen  Frances  Brace,  of  Evanstou,  111.  Prof.  Em- 
erson died  at  Beloit,  Aug.  4,  1900. 

KEESE,  William  Linn,  author,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Feb.  25,  1885,  son  of  John  Kecse,  a 
famous  bookseller,  wit  and  litterateur,  and  Elizabeth 
Willets  ICeese,  his  wife.  His  father  (b.  Nov.  24, 
1805;  d.  Jlay  30,  1856)  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
He  edited  a  number  of  works,  including  the  "  Poets 
of  America  "  and  "The  Forest  Legendary."  and  fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  the  te.xt  for  "  North  Amer- 
ican Scenery"  (1845).  He  also  contributed  verse  to 
various  periodicals.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
appraiser  of  books  in  the  New  York  custom  house. 
His  paternal  gipndfather  was  William  Keese,  a  law- 
yer of  reputation,  and  son  of  John  Keese,  a 
distinguished  olficer  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
His  maternal  great-grandfather  was  Rev.  William 
Linn,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to 
deliver  the  oration  on  the  death  of  Washington  be- 
fore the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  organization 
of  which  W.  L.  Keese  is  a  member  by  right  of 
descent  from  this  ancestor.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  private  schools,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  book  business  under  his  father,  but  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business  in  the  early  fifties  with  Wil- 
lets &  Co.,  where  he  continued  for  thirty  years.  His 
literary  tastes  at  the  same  time  developed  and  found 
e-xpressiou  in  sundry  compositions  of  prose  and  verse. 
He  has  also  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer 
on  literary  themes.  His  published  works  are: 
".John  Keese,  Wit  and  Litterateur"  (1883);  "  Wil- 
liam E.  Burton,  Actor,  Author  and  Manager " 
(1886);  "  William  E.  Burton:  A  Sketch  of  His  Career 
Other  than  that  of  Actor  "  (1891).  He  has  also  con- 
tributed articles  to  "  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  "  (5  vols..  New  York, 
1886).  Mr.  Keese  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  He  was  married,  Oct.  4,  1864, 
to  Helen  K. ,  daughter  of  Henry  Thorne.  His  home 
is  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

SAUNDERS, Daniel,  manufacturer  and  foun- 
der of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  H., 
June  20,  1796,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Little) 
Saunders,  and  a  descendant  of  Henry  Saunders,  an 
early  settler  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  About  1820  he  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  North  An- 
dover, Mass.;  subsequently  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  In  1832  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  enormous  water  power  of  the  Merrimac  river 
in  and  about  Peter's  and  Bodwell's  falls  and  the  op- 
portunities for  developing  a  great  manufacturing 
town.  He  made  personal  surveys  that  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  securing  the  full  power  of  these 
rapids  by  building  a  permanent  dam  at  the  lowest 
falls.  Selling  his  mills,  be  set  about  purchasing  the 
lands  necessary  to  control  this  water  power.  tJpon 
the  advice  of  his  nephew,  Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott. 
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of  Lowell,  Mass.,  he  brought  the  matter  to  the 
atteutiou  of  the  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of 
Lowell,  araocg  -whom  was  Samuel  Lawrence.  The 
utility  and  value  of  the  falls  having  been  demon- 
strated, the  Merrimac  River  "Water  Power  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1844,  comprising  Daniel 
Saunders,  manager;  Daniel  Saunders.  Jr.,  Judge 
Hopkinson,  Samuel  Lawrence,  -John  Nesniith,  Na- 
thaniel Stevens,  Jonathan  Tyler  and  Josiah  G. 
Abbott,  and  the  site  of  the  city  of  Lawrence 
was  purchased,  including  the  land  previously  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Saunders,  for  which  he  only  asked 
the  price  he  had  originally  paid,  with  simple  interest 
added.  The  city  was  uamed  after  Samuel  Law- 
rence, mentioned  above.  In  1821  he  was  married  to 
Phoebe  Foxcroft,  daughter  of  Caleb  Abbott,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
They  had  three  sons:  Daniel,  a  prominent  attorney, 
member  of  the  state  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  mayor  of  Lawrence  in  1860;  Charles  W. 
and  Caleb,  who  was  also  mayor  of  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Saunders  died  in- Lawrence,  Jlass.,  Oct.  8.  1873. 

TOWNSEND,  Mary  Ashley  (Van  Voorhis), 
poet,  was  born  at  Lyons,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1833,  but  removed  in  early  youth  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  where  she  grew  up  a  stanch  Soutiierner  in  sen- 
timent. She  began  writing  stories  and  verse  in  her 
school  days,  lier  first  publications  consisting  of 
short  stories,  which  appeared  in  the  Southern  press 
under  the  pseudonym  "Xariffa."  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  humorous  articles,  entitled 
"  Quillotypes, "  contributed  to  the  New  Orleans 
"Delta,"  which  won  such  praise  from  tlie  local 
critics  that  the  young  authoress  was  encouraged  to 
continue  her  literary  labors  in  a  more  ambitious  way. 
She  accordingly  published,  in  1859,  a  novel,  en- 
titled '-The  Brother  Clerks:  A  Tale  of  New  Or- 
leans." She  is  best  known,  however,  through  her 
poetical  works,  which  appeared  with  the  titles:  "  A 
Georgia  "Volunteer"  (1870);  "Xarilfa's  Poems" 
(1870);  "The  Captain's  Story:  A  Dramatic  Poem  ■ 
(1874);  "Down  the  Bayou,  and  Other  Poems  "  (1883), 
and  "Distaff  and  Spindle,"  sonnets  (1895).  Her 
famous  "  Creed,"  which  was  published  first  in 
the  New  Orleans  "Picayune,"  in  1869,  John  G. 
Saxe  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
English  language.  Of  her  work  the  "  Critic  "  has 
said:  "She  has  among  other  merits  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  natural  beauties  and  of  their  relation  to  the 
world  of  thought.  To  this  she  adds  the  grace  of 
being  able  to  show  you  what  she  herself  sees  with  a 
delicate  and  skillful  tact."  Mrs.  Townsend's  merit 
as  a  poet  has  made  her  the  recipient  of  repeated 
honors,  conferred  upon  her  by  her  fellow  citizens. 
In  1884  she  was  requested  to  write  a  poem  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  New  Orleans  exposi- 
tion, and  in  1887  she  was  again  oflicially  called  upon 
to  deliver  an  original  poem  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  She  became 
deeply  interested  in  Mexico,  and  made  repeated 
visits  to  that  country;  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Liceo  Hildalgo,  the  leading  literary  club  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  results  of  her  observations  have 
been  embodied  in  a  work  on  that  country.  Her 
husband,  Gideon  Townsend,  is  a  banker  and  a  promi- 
nent business  man  in  New  Orleans.  They  have  three 
daughters,  one  of  wliom  is  married  to  the  son  of  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton. 

IiO'WRY,  Beigart  B.,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  South  America,  July  14,  1836.  He  was  ap- 
pointed from  Pennsylvania  as  midshipman  Jan.  21, 
1840;  was  promoted  passed  midshipman  in  1846, 
and  was  attached  to  the  home  squadron  during  the 
Mexican  war.  He  was  present  at  several  engage- 
ments, and  was  slightly  wounded  at  Tuspan._  He 
was  promoted  master  in  1855,  and  commissioned 
lieutenant  on  Sept.    14th  of    that  year,   and  was 


stationed  on  the  steam  frigate  Powhatan.  He  was 
on  the  Pawnee  in  1861  in  the  first  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  and  commanded  the  steamer  Freeborn  in 
an  engagement  at  Matthias  point  on  the  Potomac 
river,  and  commanded  the  steamer  Underwriter  in 
Albemarle  sound.  He  was  executive  ofticer  of  the 
steam  sloop  Brooklyn  in  the  battles  with  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  and  his  commanding  officer, 
Capt.  Thomas  T.  Craven,  spoke  of  him  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  to  congratulate  mj'self  on  being  so  ably  as- 
sisted by  my  executive  officer,  Lieut.  R.  B.  Lowry. 
He  was  everywhere,  inspiring  both  officers  and 
crew  with  his  own  zeal  and  gallantr\'."  He  was 
engaged  in  the  first  attack  upon  Vicksburg,  and 
conmianded  the  steamer  Scioto  during  the  engage- 
ment at  Donaldsouville  between  that  vessel  and  a  Con- 
federate force  of  900  men,  Oct.  5,  1863.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-commander  July  10,  1862; 
commanded  the  apprentice  ship  Sabine  in  1864-68. 
He  was  commissioned  commander  .July  25,  1866, 
and  captain  Nov.  2,  1871.  He  commanded  the 
steam  sloop  Canandaigua  on  the  north  Atlantic 
station;  was  at  tlie  naval  station,  New  Loudon, 
Conn.,  1875-77,  and  was  commissioned  commodore 
iu  1880.     He  died  JIarch  25,  1880. 

SWASEY,  Ambrose,  telescope  builder,  was 
born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Dec.  19,  1846,  son  of  Na- 
thaniel and  AJjigail  Chesley  (Peavey)  Swasey.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  at 
Exeter,  where  he  early  learned 
the  machinist's  trade.  In  1870 
he  wentto Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pratt 
&  "Whitney  Co.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  gear- 
ing, and  devised  and  perfected 
the  epicycloidal  milling  ma- 
chine for  producing  true  theo- 
retical curves  from  which  cut- 
ters for  gear  teeth  are  made, 
andinvented  a  newgear-cutting 
engine  for  generati  ng  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  the  teeth  of 
spur  gears,  the  process  being  a 
practical  solution  of  a  well- 
knowntheoryoftheinterchauge 
system  of  gearwheels.  He  went 
to  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1880,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with 
"Worcester  R.Warner,  imder  tlie  firm  name  of  Warner 
&  Swasey,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  machine 
tools  and  astronomical  instruments.  The  first  of  the 
large  telescopes  which  the  new  firm  designed  and 
constructed  was  the  36-inch  of  the  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, which  was  erected  during  the  winter  of 
1887-88  under  Mr.  Swasey's  personal  supervision. 
Up  to  that  time  it  not  only  was  the  largest  refract- 
ing telescope,  but  was  the  first  to  be  adapted  to  the 
triple  purposes  of  visual,  photographic  and  spectro- 
scopic work.  The  instrument  proved  to  be  so  satis- 
factory that  the  government  commissioned  this  firm 
to  construct  a  mounting  similar  in  design  for  the  36- 
incli  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  and  later  they 
were  intrusted  with  the  task  of  making  the  40-inch 
telescope,  as  well  as  the  90-foot  dome  and  the  75-foot 
elevating  floor,  for  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Wil- 
liams bay.  Wis.  The  construction  of  a  dividing  en- 
gine for  automatically  graduating  circles  requiring 
the  greatest  accuracy,  such  as  are  necessary  for  astro- 
nomical instruments,  is  another  problem  which  Mr. 
Swasey  has  recently  successfully  solved;  and  the 
most  severe  tests  show  that  the  greatest  errors  of  this 
engine  are  less  than  one  second  of  an  arc.  Having 
traveled  extensively  at  home  and  abroad,  he  has  be- 
come familiar  with  ancient  as  well  as  modem  engi- 
neering, in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  He  is 
a  man  of  genial  nature  and  broad  culture,  and  has 
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held  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  business  world. 
He  is  past-president  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of 
Cleveland;  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers;  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  of  Great  Britain;  the  British  Astronomical 
Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety. In  1900  he  received  tlie  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  the  French  government. 
He  was  married  at  Hampton,  N.  H,  Oct.  24, 
1871,  to  Lavinia  D.,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah 
Ann  (Dearborn)  Marston. 

NEWEIjL,  Robert  Henry,  author  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  iu  New  York  city,  Dec.  13,  1836,  son 
of  Robert  and  Auue  (Lawrence)  Newell,  of  Welsh 
and  English  stock.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
emigrating  with  his  wife  and  child,  settled  at  Spring- 
field, N.  J.,  where  he  established  a  paper  mill  and 
conducted  a  successful  business.  His  father  (1803-54) 
was  a  native  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  settling  in 
New  York  city  at  an  early  age,  became  associated 
with  two  brothers  named  Day,  under  the  name  of 
Day  ifc  Newell,  for  the  manufacture  of  locks.  He 
was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Parautoptic 
bank  lock,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  was  a 
key  permitting  unlimited  combinations  to  which  the 
lock  readily  adjusted  -itself,  so  that  it  could  be 
changed  daily  if  desired. 
Robert  Newell  also  perfected 
the  first  practical  sewing- 
machine,  which  antedated 
the  Howe  machine  several 
years.  He  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  World's 
fair  of  London  (1851)  and  at 
the  World's  fair  of  Vienna. 
Robert  H.  Newell  was  ed- 
ucated in  a  private  school 
of  New  York  cit5',  and  was 
preparing  for  college  when 
the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1854,  compelled  a  change  of 
plans.  In  1859  he  began 
writing  for  the  press,  and 
within  two  or  three  montlishe 
was  offered  and  accepted  the 
assistant  editorship  of  the 
New  York  "Sunday  3tlercury,"then  oneof  New  York's 
largest  papers.  To  it  he  began  contributing  his  fa- 
mous "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  (office  seeker)  papers, which 
were  subsequently  published  in  book  form.  He  was 
forced  by  the  popularity  of  these  papers  to  publish 
four  consecutive  volumes  in  as  many  years  (1861- 
64).  In  1863  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
"  Mercury,"  and,  after  a  year  travelingin  California 
for  his  health,  lie  returned  to  New  York  to  accept 
an  editorship  on  the  New  York  "  World,"  writing 
mainly  on  social  and  literary  subjects.  He  retained 
this  connection  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  made 
a  change  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Daily 
Graphic."  following  the  step  taken  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  "  World."  While  with  this  paper  the 
"Hearth  and  Home"  was  purchased  by  the 
Graphic  Co.,  and  made  the  weekly  edition  of  the 
regular  paper,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Newell. 
The  "  Hearth  and  Home"  was  also  changed  to  an  il- 
lustrated paper,  which  was  considered  a  bold  under- 
taking in  those  days.  In  1876  Mr.  Newell  retired 
from  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "  Graphic,"  in  or- 
der to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  preparation 
of  a  two-volume  novel,  entitled  "  Didaschel."  But 
after  eighteen  months'  work,  and  just  as  his  first  vol- 
ume was  completed, he  was  afflicted  with  letter-blind- 
ness and  writer's  cramp,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. His  principal  works  are:  "  There  Was  Once  a 
Man  "  (1884),  a  romance  written  with  the  idea  of 


putting  forward  the  opposite  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
regarding  the  anthropoid  apes;  "  Avery  Glibun  " 
(1867);  "The  Palace  Beautiful,"  his  first  volume  of 
poetry  (1865);  "  The  Cloven  Foot,"  an  adaptation 
of  ""The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood"  to  American 
characters  (1870),  "  Versatilities,"  poems  (1871), 
"The  Walking  Doll,"  a  humorous  novel  of  New 
York  life(1873);  "  Studies  in  Stanzas  "  (1883).  As  a 
hum.orist  he  has  won  a  distinct  place  among  the 
writers  of  America.  He  distinguishes  between  "wit" 
and  "humor"  in  the  following  apt  expression: 
"  Humor  is  the  sunshine  of  the  language,  wit  its 
lightning."  In  1861  he  was  married  to  Adah  I. 
IVIenken  (1885-68),  from  whom  he  separated  four 
years  later.  Her  name  was  originally  Dolores  Adios 
Fuertes.  She  became  a  popular  actress  iu  tlie  South, 
particularly  iu  the  play  of  "Mazeppa,"  and  she  also 
published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Infelicia." 
Her  uom  de  plume  was  "Indigina."  Mr.  Newell  died 
iu  his  home  iu  Brooklyn  the  first  week  iu  July,  1901. 

DT7EK,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  7,  1783,son  of  WilHamaud  Catherine  (Alexander) 
Duer.  His  father  (1747-99),  a  native  of  England,  be- 
came a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress,  member 
of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  under  Gov.  Hamilton.  His  mother 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Alexan- 
der, a  claimant  to  the  Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  but 
after  serving  two  years  resigned,  and  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  In  1820  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  won  consider- 
able renown  as  an  insurance  lawyer.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1821, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  stat- 
ute laws  of  the  state  in  1825.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
an  associate  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New 
York,  becoming  chief-justice  on  the  death  of  Judge 
Oakley,  in  1857.  He  wrote  "  A  Lecture  on  the  Law 
of  Representations  in  Marine  Insurance"  (1844); 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Marine  In- 
surance" (1845-46) — this  work  is  still  regarded  as  a 
standard  authority  in  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject; "A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character  and  Ser- 
vices of  James  Kent,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  "  (1848) ;  and,  in  connection  with  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  and  John  C.  Spencer,  "Three  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  editing  ' '  Duer's  Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the 
Superior  Court."  He  died  at  his  home  on  Staten 
Island,  Aug.  8,  1858. 

PECK,  Harry  Thurston,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Nov.  34,  1856,  son  of 
Harry  Peck,  well  known  as  an  educator.  To  his 
father's  side  of  the  family  belonged  Aaron  Burr, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  his 
mother's  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  distinguished  for 
his  services  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  the  war 
of  1812  and  as  secretary  of  war  in  1801-09.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  at  Columbia  College,  wlieie  he 
was  graduated  in  1881,  and  was  an  instructor  in  that 
institution  until  1888,  when,  after  a  course  of  study 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  succeeded  Prof. 
Charles  Short  as  professor  of  Latin.  He  has  been 
secretary  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  represented  the  college  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1892.  Since  1890  he  has 
been  editor-in-chief  of  the  "International  Cyclo- 
paedia," and  since  1895  editor  of  "The  Bookman." 
He  is  also  the  literary  editor  of  the  "Commercial 
Advertiser."  He  has  published  "  Ethics  of  the  Mark- 
ing System"  (1886);  "Semitic  Theory  of  Creation" 
(1887);  an  edition  of  Suetonius,  with  critical  com- 
mentary(1889);  "Manual  of  Latin  Pronunciation" 
(1892);  "Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  An- 
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tiquities"  (1896);  "The  Personal  Equation,"  essays 
on  various  subjects  (1897);  "Trimalchio's  Dinner" 
(1898);  "  Sandstone  and  Porphyry,"  verse  (1900);  a 
book  of  stories  for  children,  and  many  miscellaneous 
papers  and  reviews.  He  also  edited  the  "  Univereity 
Bulletin"  (1891-95)  and  "Classical  Studies"  (1894). 
Prof.  Peck  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada;  of  the  American  Philological  Society;  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  numerous 
other  bodies,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  He  was  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1882,  to  Nellie  M.  Dawbarn. 

DEMING,  Henry  Champion,  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  May  23,  1815,  son  of  Gen. 
David  and  Abigail  (Champion)  Deming,  and  grand- 
sou  of  Gen.  Henry  Champion,  who  served  in  the 
battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Long  Island  and  Stony  Point. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1836,  after  which 
he  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was 
graduated  there  in  1839.  He  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  New  York  city,  but  in  1847 
removed  to  Hartford,  Coun.,  where  he  remained  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  held  many  prominent  state 
offices,  serving  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
1849-50  and  in  1859-61,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  in  1851.  iHe  was  mayor  of  Hartford 
in  1854-58  and  also  in  1860-63.  lu  the  civil  war 
he  became  colonel  of  the  12th  Connecticut  vol- 
unteers, serving  in  Louisiana,  his  regiment  being  the 
first  to  reach  New  Orleans  after  Gen.  Butler  passed 
the  forts.  Col.  Deming  was  on  detached  duty,  act- 
ing as  mayor  of  the  city  from  October,  1862,  imtil 
February,  1863.  He  then  resigned,  returning  to 
Hartford,  and  was  elected  to  congress,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, in  1863,  serving  for  two  terms.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  expenditures  in  the 
war  department.  In  1866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Loyalist's  convention  in  Philadeljihia,  and  from  1869 
until  his  death  he  was  U.  S.  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  his  district.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  cul- 
ture and  refined  literary  tastes.  Together  with  Park 
Benjamin,  he  edited  the  "New  world,"  a  literary 
weekly,  in  New  York  city,  and  published  trans- 
lations of  Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris"  and 
"The  Wandering  Jew"  (1840);  also  a  eulogy  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1865)  and  "Life of  U.  S.  Grant" 
(1868),  of  whom  he  was  a  strong  friend  and  admirer. 
Harvard  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
B.L.  in  1839,  and  Trinity  that  of  LL.D.  He  was 
married  in  Hartford,  in  1850,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Laurent  Clerc,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
France  with  Thomas  .H.  Gallaudet  iu  1816,  and  with 
him  inaugurated  at  Hartford  the  education  of  the 
deaf  mutes  iu  the  United  States.  Three  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  born  of  this  union.  He  was  married 
(2d)  at  Hartford,  in  1871,  to  Mrs.  Annie  Wilson  Jill- 
son,  who  survived  him.  He  died  in  Hartford,  Conn. , 
Oct.  9.  1872. 

BTJENAP,  George  Washington,  clergyman 
and  author,  was  born  at  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  Nov.  30, 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  iu 
1824,  and  after  a'course  in  theology  for  three  years 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Firet  Unitarian  Church  on  April  23, 
1838,  as  the  successor  of  Jared  Sparks.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of 
the  South.  He  contributed  to  the  best  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  literary  journals,  as  well  as  to  the  daily  press. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  He  also  delivered  lectures  in  the 
larger  eastern  cities,  where  he  was  .highly  esteemed. 
His  publications  are;  "  Lectures  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Controversy  Between  Unitarians  and  Other  Denomi- 
nations of  Christians"  (1835);  "  Lectures  to  Young 
Men  "  (1840);  "  Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duty  of 
Vol.  XL— 34. 


Woman"  (1840);  "Lectures  .on  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity" (1842);  "Memoir  of  Leonard  Calvert" 
(1844),  which  was  included  in  Jared  Sparks'  "Amer- 
ican Biographies";  "Biogi-aphy  of  Henry  A.  In- 
galls "  (1845);  "Lectures  on  the  Principal  Texts  of 
the  Bible  Which  Relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinitj^"  (1845);  "Miscellanies"  (1845);  "Popular 
Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered  and 
Answered" (1848);  "What  is  Unitarianism  ?"  (1848); 
"On  the  Rectitude  of  Human  Nature"  (1850); 
"Christianity  "  (1855).  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sept.  8,  1850. 

DAIiTON,  Tristram,  senator,  was  bom  at 
Newbury,  Mass.,  May  28,  1738,  son  of  Michael  and 
Mary  (Little)  Dalton.  His  earliest  American  ancestor 
was  Philemon  Dalton,  who  came  to  New  England  in 
1635  and  settled  at  Dedham,  Mass.  Tristram  Dal- 
ton's  elementary  education  was  received  in  Dummer 
Academy,  Byfield,  under  Samuel  Moody,  after 
which  he  entered  Harvard  College  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1755  in  the  class  with  John  Adams.  He 
then  studied  law  iu  Salem,  but  on  the  completion  of 
his  studies  returned  to  Newbury  and  joined  his  father 
in  business.  He  became  actively  interested  in  public 
affairs  previous  to  the  revolution,  his  name  fre- 
quently appearing  on  the  records  of  the  town.  He 
served  on  committees,  and  gave  considerable  time 
and  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Newbury.  In  1774  he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  provincial  congress,  and  in  1776  he  was 
elected  representative  to  the  general 
court.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  he  ardently  supported  the  Con- 
tinental government.  Prom  1783 
to  1785  he  was  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  and  in 
1783  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house.  From  1786  to  1788  Dalton 
was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  . 
and  also  a  delegate  from  Newbury 
to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1788.  He  zealously  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  a  long  and 
protracted  contest  he  and  Caleb 
Strong  were  elected  senators  to  the 
first  national  congress.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarly  accomplishments,  and  at 
his  residence.  Spring  Hill,  he  entertained  Washington, 
Adams,  Talleyrand  and  other  famous  persons.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  his  friend,  Pres.  Washing- 
ton, he  sold  his  property  in  Massachusetts  to  invest 
the  proceeds  in  real  estate  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  through  the  mismanagement  of  his  agent  was 
reduced  to  poverty.  In  1815  he  obtained  the  post 
of  surveyor  to  the  port  of  Boston,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  was  married,  Oct.  4,  1758,  to 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Robert  liooijer,  a  rich  merchant 
of  JIarblehead,  and  had  five  children.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  30,  1817. 

HUBBARD,  William,  clergyman  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  in  England  in  1621"  In  1630  his  par- 
ents emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  and  iu  1643  he  was  a 
member  of  the  first  class  that  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College.  Taking  up  the  study  of  theology,  he 
was  ordained  in  1665,  and  had  charge  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Ipswich,  INIass.,  until  1703.  "He 
published  "A  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  In- 
dians from  1607  to  1677  ";  "  Testimony  of  the  Order 
of  the  Gospels  in  Churches  "  (1701),  and  "  A  History 
of  New  England,"  containing  the  history  from  the 
discovery  of  the  country  to  the  year  1680.  This  last 
work  was  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  sum  of  £50, 
and  was  printed  in  1815  by  the  ^Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  Its  author  died  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
Sept.  14,  1704.  He  was  married,  (1)  to  Margaret 
Rogers;  (2)  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pearson. 
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CLAYTON,  Joshua,  first  governor  of  Dela- 
ware (1789-96),  was  bom  at  Dover,  Del.,  July  20, 
1744,  son  of  John  and  Grace  Clayton,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Joshua  Clayton,  who  was  one  of  the 
immigrants  who  came  over  with  William  Penn  in 
1682.  In  1776  he  was  married  to  Rachel  McCleary, 
an  adopted  daughter  of  Richard  Bassett  (who  after- 
wards became  governor  of  Delaware),  aud  settled  on 
upper  Bohemia  Manor,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  St.  George's 
Hundred,  Del.  He  read  medicine,  and  became  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  state.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  American  revolution,  thinking  that 
he  was  living  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  state  line,  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  Bohe- 
mia battalion  of  Maryland  reg- 
iment for  home  defense,  but 
the  approach  of  Howe's  array 
caused  the  battalion  to  disband 
as  a  separate  command,  many 
of  the  members  entering  the 
Continental  army.  Clayton, 
who  was  one  of  these,  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  as 
aid-de-camp  on  the  staff  of 
Gen. Washington.  Hewassaid 
to  have  been  so  strikingly  hand- 
some that  Washington  placed 
him  on  his  staff,  so  as  to  make 
a  good  appearance  upon  re- 
ceiving the  sword  of  Gen.  Lord 
Howe,  whom  he  had  expected 
to  capture  at  that  place.  While 
in  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  Peruvian  bark  became  very 
scarce  and,  as  a  substitute.  Dr.  Clayton  combined 
the  barks  of  the  poplar  and  dog- wood  trees,  which 
proved  to  be  very  efficacious.  In  1785  and  1787  he 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  Delaware  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. In  1786  he  was  elected  state  treasurer.  On 
the  death  of  Pres.  Collins  he  was,  on  May  30,  1789, 
elected  by  the  legislature  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
He  served  under  this  election  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
when  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  people  over 
Thomas  Montgomery,  by  a  majority  of  307  in  that 
small  and  sparsely  settled  state.  He  occupied  the 
chair  for  six  and  a  half  years,  serving  longer  than  any 
executive  who  held  the  office  in  the  history  of  the 
province  or  state.  During  his  administration  an  act 
was  passed  for  relief  of  the  poor, ,  and  a  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1791.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  Jan.  19,  1796,  and  served  until  his  death. 
In  1798  yellow  fever  was  an  epidemic  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  called  in  consultation  with  the  leading 
physicians  and  fell  a  victim  to  it.  He  was  first 
buried  on  his  estate  on  Bohemia  Manor,  but 
later  was  reinterred  in  Bethel  graveyard,  Cecil 
county,  Md.  He  left  three  sons,  Richard,  Dr.  James 
Lawson  and  Thomas,  the  last  of  whom  became 
chief-justice  of  Delaware,  and  U.  S.  senator.  John 
M.  Clayton,  U.  S.  senator,  chief- justice  of  Delaware, 
and  secretary  of  state,  under  Pres.  Taylor,  and  joint 
maker,  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty,  was  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Clayton.  The 
latter  died  near  Middletown,  Del.,  Aug.  11,  1798. 

BEDFORD,  Gunning,  second  governor  of 
Delaware  (1796-97).  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  7,  1742,  son  of  William  Bedford,  a  substantial 
land  owner,  and  grandson  of  Gunning  Bedford,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  from  Delaware  to  Pennsyl- 
vania or  New  Jersey,  and  is  said  to  have  served  as  a 
lieutenant  during  the  latter  part  of  the  old  French  war. 
On  March  20, 1775,  he  was  commissioned  as  major  in 
the  Delaware  militia,  and  on  Jan.  19, 1776,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Col.  John  Haslet's  Delaware  regiment. 
In  June,  1776,  he  received  the  additional  ap- 
pointment of  muster-master-general.  While  leading 
his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Oct.  28th, 


he  was  wounded,  but  recovered;  took  part  in  the 
New  Jersey  campaign,  aud  remained  in  the  service 
until  some  time  in  1779,  when  he  returned  to  Dela- 
ware. Col.  Bedford  was  soon  appointed  prothono- 
tary  of  New  Castle  county,  and  on  Aug.  4th  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sussex  county,  thougli  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Castle.  In  1784-86  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  house  of  representatives;  in  1783  and 
1790  was  elected  to  the  i)rivy  council ;  on  Feb.  28, 
1788,  was  appointed  register  of  wills  for  New  Castle 
county,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1789,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Col.  Bedford  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  con- 
gress in  1783-85  and  1786-87.  In  1788  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  presidential  electors,  and  cast 
his  vote  for  Washington.  On  Jan.  13,  1790,  he  took 
his  seat  as  governor,  succeeding  Joshua  Clayton,  and 
served  until  his  death.  Under  his  administration 
the  Delaware  legislature  incorporated  on  Feb.  9, 
1796,  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$500,000.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  state.  The  legislature  of  tlie  same  year  passed 
a  law  providing  that  all  money  received  for  marriage 
or  treasury  licenses  between  1796  and  1806  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  state;  and  this  was  the  first  act 
toward  creating  a  public  school  system  in  Delaware. 
GoVi  Bedford  was  married,  in  1769,  to  Mar}',  sister 
of  George  Read,  tlie  signer.  The  speaker  of  the 
senate,  Daniel  Rogers  (b.  Jan.  3,  1754;  d.  Feb.  2, 
1806),  by  virtue  of  his  office  assumed  the  duties  of 
governor  upon  the  death  of  Gov.  Bedford,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  Sept.  30, 
1797. 

BASSETT,  Kichard,  jurist,  senator  and  third 
governor  of  Delaware  (1799-1801),  was  born  at 
Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  April  2,  1745,  son 
of  Michael  and  Judith  (Thompson)  Bassett,  aud  was 
of  Norman  English  descent,  the  Bassetts  having 
been  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Losing 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by 
relatives.  After  attaining  his  majority  he  removed 
to  Delaware,  where  he  became  prominent  in  public 
life,  and  by  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  his  uprightness  as 
a  judge,  and  his  eminence  as  a  statesman  conferred 
honor  upon  that  state.  As  captain  of  the  Dover  light 
horse  he  fought  under  Washington  in  1777.  In  1776 
he  served  on  the  council  of 
safety,  also  entered  the  govern- 
or's council(where  he  remained 
for  ten  years),  and  was  a  mem- 
ber' of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention which  met  at  Annap- 
olis in  1785.  He  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution and  of  Delaware's  ratifi- 
cation of  that  document,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Dela- 
ware in  1792.  From  1789  until 
1793  he  was  a  U.  S.  senator,  aud 
was  the  first  to  vote  in  favor  of 
locating  the  capital  on  the  Poto- 
mac. From  Sept.  6, 1793,  until 
January,  1799,  he  was  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Delaware,  and  in  1797  was  a  presi- 
dential elector.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Dela- 
ware in  1798,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  resigned 
in  March,  1801,  to  accept  the  office  of  U.  S.  circuit 
court  judge  for  the  3d  circuit.  Congress  abolished 
the  court  in  1802.  James  Sykes  (b.  March  27,  1761; 
d.  Oct.  28,  1822),  became  acting  governor,  and 
served  until  January,  1802.  Gov.  Bassett  was  con- 
verted under  Whitfield,  became  a  zealous  Methodist, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  denomi- 
nation. His  fortune  was  large,  and  he  entertained 
lavishly  at  his  three  homes  in  Wilmington,  Dover, 
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and  at  Bohemia  Manor.  He  was  married  to  Ann, 
daughter  of  Henry  Ennalls,  and  his  daughter,  Mary, 
became  the  wife  of  Hon.  James  A.  Bayafd,  U.  S. 
senator,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Gov.  Bassett  died  at 
Bohemia  Manor,  Del.,  Aug.  16,  1815. 

HALL,  David,  soldier,  judge  and  fourth  gov- 
ernor of  I)elaware  (1803-05),  was  born  at  Lewes, 
Sussex  CO.,  Del.,  Jan.  4,  1752.  After  a  classical 
education  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1773. 
When  the  struggle  for  independence  began  he  en- 
listed as  a  private,  but  a  little  later  recruited  a  com- 
pany which  became  a  part  of  Hazlet's  regiment,  was 
commissioned  its  captain,  and  led  it  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island  and  White  Plains.  In  April,  1777,  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  wliile 
commanding  it  at  the  battle  of  Germautown  was  so 
seriously  wounded  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  further 
service.  Returning  to  Lewes  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  which  was  uninterrupted  until 
1803,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  Delaware, 
and  he  oificiated  in  that  capacity  until  1805.  Soon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  associate  judges  under  the  constitution  of 
1792.  Gov.  Hall  was  married  to  Catherine  Tingley, 
of  New  York,  and  had  a  son,  Joseph  Hall,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809,  but  died  in  early  man- 
hood.    Gov.  Hall  died  at  Lewes,  Sept.  18,  1817. 

MITCHELL,  Nathaniel,  fifth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1805-08),  was  born  near  Laurel,  Sussex. 
CO.,  Del.,  in  1753.  He  became  an  adjutant  in  Col. 
Dagworth's  battalion  of  militia;  afterward  was  witli 
Col.  Patterson's  battalion  of  the  flying  camp,  and  still 
later  with  Col.  Grayson's  additional  Continental 
regiment,  being  engaged  at  Brandywine,  German- 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  April,  1779,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Col.  Gist's  regiment,  and  subsequently  was 
brigadier-major  and  inspector  to  Gen.  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg. Maj.  Mitchell  was  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress  in  1786-88,  and  in  1804  was  elected 
governor  of  his  state,  and  served  for  three  years.  He 
died  Feb.  31,  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  old  Brick  Church  near  Laurel. 

TRUITT,  George,  sixth  governor  of  Delaware 
(1808-11),  was  born  near  Pelton,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in 
1756,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there,  his 
residence  being  on  a  tract  of  land  which  was  part  of 
a  larger  tract  known  for  many  years  as  "Burberry's 
Berry."  He  was  four  times  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  once  a  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
that  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
His  term  as  governor  extended  from  January,  1808, 
until  January,  1811.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  Hodgson,  and  had  a  daughter, 
Sarah,  wlio  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Fisher. 
Gov.  Truitt  died  Oct.  8,  1818.  His  epitaph  ex- 
tols him  as  one  "  who,  iu  the  various  public  sta- 
tions to  which  he  was  called  by  the  voice  of  his 
couutry,  always  exercised  that  probity  and  fidelity 
which  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  genuine  patriot." 

HASLE'T,  Joseph, seventh  and  eleventhgovernor 
of  Delaware  (1811-14;  1833),  wasborniu  Kent  county, 
Del.,  only  son  of  John  Haslet,  an  Irishman  by  birth. 
The  latter  after  practicing  medicine  in  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex counties,  and  serving  in  the  state  assembly,  entered 
the  army;  he  became  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Princeton  in  1777,  his  wife's 
death  following  a  few  da.ys  later.  Joseph,  on  the 
death  of  his  parents,  became  the  ward  of  chief- 
justice  Killen,  afterward  chancellor  of  Delaware. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  removed  to  Cedar  Creek 
Hundred,  Sussex  co.,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1810  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Delaware,  and  had  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  affairs  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.     During  his  administration  Delaware  was 


successfully  defended  from  the  British;  many  im- 
portant war  measures  were  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  militia  was  reorganized.  On  April  6, 1813, 
Lewiston  was  bombarded  by  the  British  frigate  Belvi- 
dere,  with  little  damage.  In  1832  he  was  again  elected 
governor,  this  being  the  only  instance  of  a  second  elec- 
tion to  that  ofiice  in  the  histor3'  of  the  state.  He  died, 
however.before  theexpiratioa  of  his  term,and  Charles 
Thomas  (h.  June  38,  1790;  d.  Feb.  8,  1848),  who  was 
speaker  of  the  state  senate,  became  acting  governor. 
Gov.  Hasletdied  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  23, 1823. 

RODNEY,  Daniel,  eighth  governor  of  Dela- 
ware (1814-17),  was  born  at  Lewes,  Sussex  co., 
Del.,  Sept.  10,  1764,  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (Hunn) 
Rodney  and  great-grandson  of  William  Rodney, 
of  Somerset,  England,  who  emigrated  in  1683  with 
William  Penn,  and  settled  in  Kent  county,  Del. 
He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  elder  bi-anch  of 
the  family  established  b}-  this  colonist.  Daniel  Rod- 
ney's father  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety, 
a  trustee  of  the  loan  office  and  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  The  son  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  vigorous  mind  and  an  ardent  de-sire  to  culti- 
v.ate  it;  but  the  state  of  the  couutry,  the  war  of  the 
revolution  having  broken  out  when  he  was  a  child, 
denied  him  facilities  for  a  liberal  education.  This 
he  supplied  iu  a  measure  by  study;  but  early 
engaged  in  active  pursuits,  becoming  master  of  a 
coaster  iu  which  he  was  twice  captured  by  British 
cruisers.  After  the  revolution  he  settled  in  business 
in  Lewes.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  which  position 
he  filled  most  acceptably  for  twelve  years.  In 
1813  he  was  elected  governor  of  Delaware  by  the 
Federalists.  This  was  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  pei'iod  was  one  of  great  excitement, 
but  he  passed  througli  this  ordeal  with  the  approba- 
tion and  respect  of  both  parties.  Gov.  Rodney  was 
active  in  procuring  a  defensive  work  for  Pea  Patch 
island.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  house  of  represent- 
atives in  1833,  and  for  a  short  period  (1836-7)  was  a 
member  of  the  XJ.  S.  senate.  Temperate,  sympathetic 
and  consistently  religious,  it  was  in  private  life  that 
his  character  shone  forth  conspicuously.  He  was 
married  at  Lewes,  JIarch  5,  1788,  to  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Henry  Fisher,  an  ardent  patriot  of  the 
revolutionary  peiiod.  They  had  five  sous  and  two 
daughters.     He  died  at  Lewes,  Del.,  Sept.  2,  1846. 

CLARE,  John,  ninth  governor  of  Delaware 
(1817-30),  was  born  at  Smyrna,  Del., 
son  of  Capt.  William  Clark.  His 
grandfather,  Capt.  David  Clark, 
believed  to  have  come  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  after  living  in  the 
Pequa  valley,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  re- 
moved to  New  Castle  count\-,  Del. 
Here,  at  Rockwell's  Landing,  on 
Duck  creek,  he  had  a  large  estate, 
and  on  it  erected  a  mansion,  which  ^ 
is  still  standing.  Capt.  William  ''^ 
Clark  distinguished  himself  at  the  ,  '' 
battle  of  Monmouth,  hut  his  com-  ' 
pany  lost  foity  out  of  the  seventy- 
five  engaged.  The  sword  with 
which  he  killed  an  antagonist  iu  the 
battle  was  to  descend  iu  a  way  prescribed  in  his  will, 
but  was  stolen  by  an  heir  not  entitled  to  it.  Probably 
it  was  presented  to  him  at  the  time  he  raised  his  com- 
pany for  Washington's  army.  He  endorsed  for  a  fel- 
low army  officer,  and  much  of  his  estate  was  sold  to 
pay  the  debt  thereon.  John  Clark  became  the  owner 
of  the  farm  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  lived  there 
all  his  life  except  the  last  nine  months.  In  1816  the 
Federalists  of  the  state  nominated  him  for  governor, 
and  he  was  elected  over  Mansen  Bull,  Democrat, 
by  a  plurality  of  491.  During  Gov.  Clark's  ad- 
ministration the  manufactures  of  Delaware  received 
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a  great  impetus  by  the  organization  of  "  The  Society 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the  Promotion  of 
American  Manufactures."  In  1819  Henry  Molliston 
was  elected  governor,  but  died  before  the  time  came 
for  him  to  qualify,  and  a  contingency  resulted  for 
which  the  constitution  had  made  no  provision.  Gov. 
Clark  thereupon  resigned  to  obviate  any  difficulties 
or  embarrassments  which  might  arise;  and  Jacob 
Stout  (1764r-1855),  who  at  the  time  was  speaker  of 
the  senate,  succeeded  liim,  serving  from  Januaiy, 
1820,  until  January,  1831,  when  John  Collins  took 
the  chair.  The  only  other  positions  known  to  have 
been  held  by  Gov.  Clark  were  those  of  colonel  of 
militia  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Gov.  Clark  was 
married,  Sept.  16,  1784,  to  Sarah  (who  died  Dec.  5, 
1790),  daughter  of  Gov.  John  Cook,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Pennell  Corbit,  of  Odessa,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1814. 
Among  his  descendants  are  Anthony  Higgins,  at  one 
time  U.  S.  senator,  and  John  Clark  Higgins,  U.  S. 
consul  at  Dundee  under  Pres.  McKiulcy.  Gov.  Clark 
died  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  Aug.  14,  1821,  and  was  buried 
in  the  old  Presbyterian  graveyard  near  Smyrna. 

COLliINS,  John,  tenth  governor  of  Delaware 
(1820-22),  was  born  in  Xanticoke  Hundred,  Sussex 
CO.,  Del.,  in  1775,  son  of  Capt.  John  Collins,  who 
according  to  the  records  of  the  time  was  possessed  of 
"1,465  acres  of  good  land, 
1,108  acres  of  swamp,  and 
fourteen  slaves."  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1804,  the 
.sou  inherited  350  acres  of  good 
laud,  and  250  acres  of  swamp, 
and  a  third  interest  iu  the  mill. 
In  1812  he  built  a  charcoal 
forge.  In  October,  1819,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Dela- 
ware, receiving  3,970  votes 
against  3,520  for  his  opponent. 
Gov.  Collins  died  during  the 
third  year  of  his  term  at  Wil- 
mington, Del. ,  April  15,  1823, 
and  Caleb  Rodney  (b.  April  19,  1767;  d.  April  29, 
1840),  brother  of  Gov.  Daniel  Rodney  and  speaker  of 
the  senate,  became  acting  governor. 

PAYNTER,  Samuel,  twelfth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1824-27),  was  born  at  Paynter's  Draw- 
bridge, near  Lewes,  Del.,  in  1768,  sou  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabetli  (Stocklej)  Paynter  and  grandson  of 
Samuel  Paynter,  a  native  of  Lewes,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, who  settled  at  Lewes,  Del.  His  father  was 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  an  associate  judge 
and  a  colonel  of  militia,  and,  in  addition,  was  an  en- 
terprising farmer  and  merchant.  Engaging  in 
business  himself,  Samuel  Paynter,  Jr.,  occupied  a 
position  which  has  no  parallel  at  the  present  time, 
acting,  as  he  did,  as  banker  for  tliose  who  traded 
with  him.  State  and  national  affairs  had  great  in- 
terest for  him,  and  it  was  said  that  when  he  ceased  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics  it  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  politics.  After  holding  various  local  offices 
he,  in  1818,  was  appointed  an  associate  judge.  In 
1838  he  was  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Federal- 
ists, and  was  elected.  Upon  leaving  the  chair  he  re- 
turned to  business  and  was  thus  engaged  until  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Rowland,  of  Sussex  county,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Their 
son,  Samuel  Rowland,  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate.  The  latter's  son,  John  Henry,  was  attorney- 
general  of  Delaware,  state  senator  and  judge  of  the 
superior  court;  Edwin  Rowland,  another  son,  was 
deputy  attorney-general  for  sixteen  years,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "  Delaware  Democrat "  at  Georgetown. 
Gov .  Paynter  died  at  Lewes,  Oct.  2,  1845. 

FOliK,  Charles,  tliirteenth  governor  of  Dela- 
•ware  (1837-80)  and  acting-governor  in  1836,  was 


born  near  Bridgeville,  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  Nov.  15, 
1788,  sou  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Manlove)  Polk.  He 
was  descended  from  Robert  Bruce  Polk,  of  county 
Donegal,  Ireland,  who  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
Col.  Porter,  of  the  English  army,  and  emigrated  to 
Somerset,  Md.  There,  in  March,  1687,  he  took  up 
a  tract  of  land  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family.  One  of  his  great-grandsons,  Charles  (1740- 
95),  the  governor's  father,  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  for  years,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  held  many 
other  offices.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  splendid 
ability  and  of  remarkable  piety  and  probity  of  char- 
acter. Charles  Polk,  who  became  governor,  at- 
tended a  classical  school  at  Lewes,  and  then  read 
law  with  Kensey  Jolins,  Sr.,  at  Newcastle,  but 
never  practiced.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Kent 
county  and  became  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  of 
1,100  acres  near  Milford,  which  land  is  still  held  in 
the  family  undivided.  A  national  orator,  a  man  of 
strikingly  handsome  appearance,  of  pleasing  man- 
ners, and  gifted  with  tact,  he  early  made  his  mark 
in  public  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1814,  and  was  its  speaker;  was  re- 
elected the  following  year,  and  in  1817  was  elected 
from  Kent  county.  In  1819  he  was  a  member  of 
the  levj'  court  of  Kent  county,  and  in  1824  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate.  The  Federalists  nominated 
him  as  their  candidate  for  governor  iu  1826,  and  he 
was  elected  over  David  Hazzard.  In  1828  the  lower 
house  of  the  Delaware  legislature  was  unable  to 
elect  a  speaker  after  balloting  from  Tuesday  to 
Saturday,  and  broKe  up  informally,  thus  being 
unable  to  legally  meet  again  until  called  together  by 
the  governor.  Great  excitement  was  caused 
throughout  the  state  at  this  unusual  disagreement, 
and  ugly  reports  were  circulated  concerning  the 
members.  Mr.  Polk  was  president  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Delaware  in  1831 ;  was  re-elected 
to  the  stale  senate  in  1834;  was  elected  speaker  of 
that  body  in  1836,  and  on  the  death  of  Gov.  Ben- 
nett succeeded  him  in  office.  For  five  years  (1843- 
48)  he  was  register  of  wills  for  Kent  countj',  and  for 
four  years  (1849-53)  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
Wilmington.  In  August,  1857,  Gov.  Polk  was 
appointed  commissioner-judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Delaware.  He  is  said  to  have  decliiied  an  ap- 
pointment as  chancellor  of  Delaware  and  a  nomina- 
tion as  U.  S.  senator.  Gov.  Polk  was  mariied  at 
Berlin,  Md.,  to  Marj'  Powell.  Nine  of  his  children 
survived  him.  One  of  his  sous,  Charles  George  Polk, 
a  pliysician  practicing  in  Philadelphia,  was  formerly 
an  assistant  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Gov.  Polk 
died  on  his  estate  near  Milford,  Oct.  27,  1857. 

H  AZZ  AKD ,  David,  f ou  rteenth  governor  of  Dela- 
ware (1830-33),  was  born  at  Broadkiln  Neck.  Sus- 
sex CO.,  Del.,  May  18,  1781,  onlj'  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Purnell  (Houston)  Hazzard.  Coard  Hazzard, 
the  first  ancestor  concerning  whom  there  is  definite 
information,  settled  in  Broadkiln  Neck  in  1700,  hav- 
ing come  thither  from  Virginia.  He  was  of  English 
descent.  His  grandson,  the  governor's  father,  was 
a  major  in  a  Delaware  regiment  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  having  received  his  commission  from 
Gov.  Clayton.  Mary  Purnell  Houston  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Houston,  whose  residence  was 
near  Milford.  During  tlie  war  of  181S  David 
Hazzard  was  an  ensign  in  Capt.  Peter  Wright's  com- 
pany. Previously  he  had  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  was  elected  governor  on  the  American  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1829,  with  a  majority  of  167,  and  he 
served  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  upon 
his  retirement  elected  him  to  the  state  senate.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  a  constitutional  convention 
was  held  at  Dover,  Del.,  in  1831,  which  revised 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  clianmng  the  governor's 
term  from  three  to  four  years.     In  1844  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  an  associate  judge,  being  the  last  one  to  re- 
ceive that  honor,  but  resigned  three  yeare  later.  He 
again  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  iu  1853  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention. 
This  last  service  performed  he  i-etired  to  private  life. 
Gov.  Hazzard  was  a  man  of  strong  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect and  of  broad  sympathies,  which  made  him 
greatly  beloved.  He  was  married,  July  13,  1804,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Collins,  who  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Their  eldest  son, 
John  Alexander  Hazzard,  a  man  much  beloved  and 
respected,  was  also  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 
filled  other  offices  in  church  and  state.  John  Alexan- 
der's sons,  William  and  David,  joined  the  regular  U.S. 
army  during  the  civil  war.  the  one  serving  in  the  cav- 
alry, and  dying  in  the  field;  the  other  in  the  infantry. 
David  Hazzard,  the  grandson,  died,  the  last  of  his 
line,  in  1901.     Gov.  Hazzard  died  July  8,  1864. 

BENNETT,  Caleb  P.,  fifteenth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1833-37),  was  born  in  Chester  county. 
Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1758,  son  of  .Joseph  Bennett,  who 
removed  to  M''ilmington  in  1761,  and  there  engaged 
iu  business  as  a  shipping  merchant,  owning  and 
being  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  East  India  trade. 
One  of  Gov.  Bennett's  grandmothers  was  JIary 
Boone,  .sister  of  the  famous  Kentucky  pioneer,  Daniel 
Boone.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  though  his  parents 
were  Friends,  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Continental 
army.  A  year  later  he  was  made  a  sergeant,  and  on 
April  5,  1777,  was  commissioned  ensign  in  Capt. 
Thomas  Holland's  company  of  David  Hall's  regi- 
ment. He  fought  at  Brandyivine  and  at  German- 
town,  where  he  was  wounded;  was  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  winter  of  1777-78;  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  Aug.  16,  1778,  and  first  lieutenant 
in  April,  1780,  was  present  during  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  was  in  command  of  a  battery  on  the  day 
that  Cornwallis  surrendered.  As  major  of  the  Del- 
aware militia  he  commanded  the  forces  at  JS'ewcastle 
during  the  war  of  1812.  In  1807-83  he  was  treasurer 
of  Newcastle  county.  On  Nov.  18,  1883,  he  was 
elected  governor  by  the  .Jackson  Democrats,  his  ma- 
jority over  Dr.  Arnold  Naudain,  Republican,  being 
fifty-seven.  The  oath  of  office  was  taken  in  Jan- 
uary, 1883.  During  his  administration  the  Delaware 
legislature  denouuced,  as  unconstitutional.  South 
Carolina's  plan  for  amending  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion. On  March  8,  1834,  the  people  of  Delaware 
presented  congress  their  petition  for  the  restoration 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  of  the  public  de- 
posit, lie  died  July  11,  1836,  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gov. 
Polk,  who  was  speaker  of  the  senate. 

COMEGYS,  Cornelius  Parsons,  sixteenth 
governor  of  Delaware  (1837-41),  was  born  in  Kent 
county,  Jld.,  Jan.  15,  1780,  son  of  Cornelius  and 
Hannah  (Parsons)  Comegys.  His  first  ancestor  in 
this  country  was  Cornelius  Comegys,  a  native  of 
Lexmont,  Holland,  who,  with  his  wife,  Millimenty, 
emigrated  to  JIarylaud  in  1666.  This  colonist  ob- 
tained from  Gov.  Calvert  a  grant  of  350  acres  on  the 
Chester  river  in  Kent  county,  and  in  1671,  with  his 
family,  which  now  included  four  children,  was 
naturalized.  Cornelius,  father  of  the  governor, 
served  in  a  Maryland  regiment  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Cornelius  Parsons  Comegys  entered 
into  business  relations  in  his  youth,  being  employed 
by  Col.  Teunent,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  as  super- 
cargo. After  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  re- 
moved to  Delaware,  and,  after  his  second  marriage, 
settled  at  Cherbourg,  the  family  home  of  the  Marvins, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming.  On  March  29,  1808, 
he  was  commfssioued  by  Gov.  Truitt  major  in  the 
5th  regiment  of  militia,  and  on  Dec.  26,  1814,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  same  regiment  by  Gov.  Rod- 
ney, having  a  command  at  Lewes.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  1813-16; 


was  for  several  terms  its  speaker,  and  served  on  the 
committee  to  carry  Into  effect  the  resolution  passed  in 
honor  of  Com.  McDonough,  after  his  victory  on 
Lake  Champlain.  For  several  years  (1830-33)  he 
was  state  treasurer.  Among  the  non -public  offices 
held  by  him  was  that  of  cashier  of  the  Farmere' 
Bank  at  Dover  (1818-39).  In  1836  he  was  elected 
governor  by  the  Whigs.  He  advocated  the  improve- 
ment of  common  schools;  the  modification  of  the 
school-tax  law;  the  perfection  of  the  penal  code,  and 
the  payment  of  the  French  spoliation  claims  by  the 
government.  Gov.  Comegys  wiis  noted  for  the 
gracious  courtesy  of  his  manners.  His  benignity  of 
temper,  liberality  of  heart,  profuse  hospitality  and  \in- 
selfishness,  to  the  extent  of  real  sacrifice,  made  him 
the  most  popular  man  of  his  day  in  the  state.  About 
1801  he  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Blackiston,  of  Duck  Creek 
Hundred.  His  wife  lived 
but  a  short  time,  and  he  was 
again  married,  Feb.  16,  1804, 
to  Ruhamah,  daughter  of 
.John  and  Hannah  jAIarvin, 
of  Cherbourg,  near  Dover, 
her  father  being  a  lieutenant 
in  the  revolutionary  war. 
They  had  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Amongthe eight 
children  who  survived  him 
were  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Com- 
egys, chief  justice  of  Dela- 
ware; Benjamin  B.  Comegys, 
a  promineutcitizen  andfinan- 
cier,  of  Philadelphia;  Corne- 
lius G.  Comegys,  M.D.,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  John  J[. 
Comegys,  M.  D.,  of  Dover. 
Gov.  Comegys  died  at  Dover, 
Del.,  .Jan.  37,  1851. 

COOPER,  William  B.,  seventeenth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1841-45),  was  born  not  far  from  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Laurel,  Sussex  CO.,  Del.,  Dec.  16,  1771. 
He  was  made  an  associate  judge  in  1817.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  force  of  character  and  polished  man- 
ners, with  intellectual  gifts  of  a  high  order  and  fasci- 
nating conversational  powers.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Delaware  by  the  Whigs,  serving 
until  1845.  During  this  period  Delaware  was  placed 
in  the  4th  judicial  district  of  the  U.  S.  courts;  the 
state  legislature  permitted  the  banks  to  suspend  the 
payment  of  specie,  and  they  were  enabled  to  resume 
their  payments,  leaving  au  unirapared  credit;  while 
a  memorial  to  congress  was  presented,  favoring  the 
issuance  of  $200,000,000  in  covernment  stock.  Gov. 
Cooper  died  April  37,  1849." 

STOCKTON,  Thomas,  soldier  and  eighteenth 
governor  of  Delaware  (1845-46),  was  born  at  New- 
castle, Del.,  April  1,  1781,  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Ann  (Griffith)  Stockton.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  served  in  -the  revolutionary  army  as  a 
lieutenant.  He  was  confined  in  the  old  sugar-house 
in  New  York  city  for  a  long  time.  Some  time  after 
the  war  ceased  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dela- 
ware, served  in  the  militia,  and  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  commanded  it  in  the  defense  of 
Elkton  (1818).  Thomas  Stockton  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  and  settled  at 
Newcastle.  On  Jan.  4,  1810,  he  was  appointed 
prothonotary  of  the  county  by  Gov.  Passett,  but  on 
Oct.  7,  1813,  resigned  to  join  the  Delaware  volun- 
teers, was  commissioned  captain,  and  recruited  a 
company  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  which  was 
assigned  to  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery  under  Col. 
Macomb.  In  1813  his  and  other  companies  under 
Col.  Winfleld  Scott  proceeded  to  the  Canada  border 
and  at  the  battle  and  capture  of  Fort  George,  May 
37th,  Stockton  distinguished  himself,  plucking  with 
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his  own  hands  from  a  magazine  a  match  placed 
tliere  by  the  retreating  enemy.  For  his  courage  and 
gallantry  he  was  soon  afterward  transferred  to  the 
infantry  and  was  brevetted  major.  During  his  service 
on  the  frontier  he  attended  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  his  company  personally  and  was  regarded  as  a 
father  by  his  men,  who  wept  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred. He  was  in  command  of  a  battalion  at  Lew- 
istown,  Md.,  and  at  Philadelphia  until  peace  was 
declared.  He  was  retained  in  the  army,  though  he 
was  twice  reduced,  and  served  both  in  the  infantry 
and  artillery,  until  1825,  when  he  resigned  to  attend 
to  family  affairs,  and  returned  to  ifewcastle.  In 
1833-35  he  was  register  in  chancery  for  Newcastle 
county.  The  Whigs  nominated  him  for  governor  in 
1844,  and  he  received  forty-six  votes  more  than 
William  Tharp,  Democrat.  During  his  administra- 
tion joint  resolutions  were  passed  by  tbe  Delaware 
legislature,  opposing  the  admission  of  Texas;  and 
these  were  presented  to  the  U.  S.  senate  by  the  senator 
from  Delaware,  John  M.  Clayton.  After  being  in 
office  but  a  j'ear  and  two  months  he  died  suddenly  at 
Newcastle,  March  1,  1846.  Joseph  Jlaull,  speaker 
of  the  senate,  succeeded  him,  but  he  died  about  two 
months  later,  and  William  Temple  (1814-63)  took  the 
chair,  which  he  held  from  May  1st  until  January  of 
the  following  year.  Gov.  Stockton  was  married 
at  Newcastle,  June  2,  1804,  to  Fidelia  Rogerson, 
daughter  of  Kensey  Johns,  Sr.,  and  Nancy  (Van 
Dyke)  Johns,  and  had  six  children.  His  son, 
Thomas,  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  about  1827, 
and  entered  the  army;  his  grandson,  James,  served 
in  an  Ohio  regiment  in  the  civil  war  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  while  one  of  his  descendants  bore  arms 
in  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898. 

THARP,  William,  nineteenth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1847-51),  was  born  near  Farmington, 
Kent  CO.,  Del.,  Nov.  27,  1803,  son  of  James  and 
Eunice  (Fleming)Tharp.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of 
John  Tharp  (Thorpe),  of  Sussex,  England,  who  settled 
in  Kent  county  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  and  a 
grandson  of  William,  who  was  married  to  Ruth  Clark. 
After  serving  in  the  general  assembly  several  times, 
and  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
senator,  he  was  nominated  in  1844  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor.  Among  his  supporters  at 
the  election  was  his  grandfather,  Beniah  Fleming. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate,  Thomas 
Stockton,  but  succeeded  Stockton  by  election  in 
1846,  Joseph  Maull  and  William  Temple  having 
served  as  acting  governors  in  the  interim.  Upon  his 
election  he  removed  to  Milford,  and  there  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1848  a  long  controversy 
over  the  ownership  of  Pea  Patch  island  was  finally 
settled,  Delaware  relinquishing  her  claims  in  favor 
of  tlielJ.  S.  government.  Gov.  Tharp  was  the  owner 
of  much  real  estate,  and  was  a  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful farmer.  His  daughter,  Ruth,  was  the  mother 
of  William  Tharp  Watson,  governor  in  1895-97. 
Gov.  Tharp  died  at  Milford,  Del,  Jan.  1,  1865. 

BOSS,  William  Henry  Harrison,  twentieth 
governor  of  Delaware  (1851-55),  was  born  at 
Laurel,  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  June  2,  1814,  son  of  Caleb 
Ross,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  New 
r  Castle  county,  and  to  have  been  related  to  George 
Ross,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  mother  was  Letitia  Lofland,  of  Milford,  Del. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  at  an 
academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  gained  considerable 
culture  by  extensive  reading.  In  1836.  in  company 
with  his  father,  he  made  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  spent  the  year  1837  in  Adams  county, 
lU. ,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Laurel,  where  he  remained  until  1845, 
■when  Seaford  became  his  permanent  home.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  by  a  small  majority.     He  was   married  at 


Middletown,  Del.,  June  7,  1840,  to- Elizabeth  B., 
daughter  of  George  K.  Hall.  They  had  ten  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  survive,  three  sous  and  four 
daughters.  Gov.  Ross  died  at  Seaford,  Del.,,  in  1890. 

CAUSEY,  Peter  Foster,  twenty-firet  governor 
of  Delaware  (1855-59),  was  born  near  Bridgeville, 
Sassex  CO.,  Del.,  Jan.  11,  1801,  son  of  Peter  Taylor 
and  Tamzey  (Eaton)  Causey,  and  grandson  of  Fred- 
erick Causey,  who  emigrated  from  Wales  to  Dela- 
ware about  1780.  After  attending  the  best  schools  of 
his  section  he  went  into  business  with  his  father,  who 
was  a  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. He  was  elected  to 
the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1832,  and  to  the  stale 
senate  in  1838;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Whig  national 
convention  which  nominated 
Gen.  Harrison  for  president, 
and  to  that  which  nominated 
Henry  Clay.  In  1846  he  was 
an  aid  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Stockton.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  on  the  r'| 
Whig  ticket.  His  appoint- 
ments to  office  were  excel- 
lent. On  Feb.  4,  1857,  an 
act  abolishing  life  tenure  in 
office  was  passed;  but  this 
being  a  change  in  the  state 
constitution,  required  the 
governor's  approval,  which 
he  withheld,  and  he  gave  such  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  action  that  the  coui-se  was  at  once  sanctioned  by  all 
parties.  After  his  term  ended  he  held  no  position, 
except  that  of  president  of  the  Junction  and  Break- 
water railroad  connecting  the  Delaware  railroad  with 
Lewes.  He  was  married  at  Milford,  Del.,  in  1825,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Williams.  Their 
eldest  son,  William  Frederick  Causey,  was  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Delaware  under  Gov.  Stockley  and 
now  is  register  of  wills.  Another  son,  John  Williams 
Causey,  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1872-76, 
and  a  member  of  congress  in  1891-95.  Gov.  Causey 
died  at  South  Milford,  Del.,  Feb.  15,  1871. 

BURTON,  William,  twenty-second  governor 
of  Delaware  (1859-63),  was  born  near  Milford,  Kent 
co.,Del.,  Oct.  16,1789, 
son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Vaughan)  Burton,  of 
English  descent.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on 
his  father's  farm;  his 
educiition  was  ob- 
tained at  the  schools 
near  his  home,  and  at 
the  Medical  School  of 
theUniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  settled 
at  Lewes,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Milford,  and 
there  acquired  a  large 
practice.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of 
Kent  county;  in  1854 
was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  govern- 
or,but  was  defeated  by 
his  neighbor,  Peter  P. 
Causey,  candidate  of 
the  Whig  partj'.  Four  years  later  he  was  success- 
ful, his  majonty  over  the  candidate  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party  being  about  200.  His  administration 
extended  over  the  early  years  of  the  civil  war, 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  avert  by  personal  and 
official  influence.  Effoits  were  made  to  draw  Dela- 
ware, a  slave  state,  into  the  Confederacy,  but  these 
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efforts  were  defeated,  and  she  sent  into  the  Federal 
army  more  troops  in  proportion  to  her  population 
than  any  of  her  sister  states.  Gov.  Burton's  efforts 
were  at  first  directed  towards  effecting  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  difficulties,  but  finding  this  impossi- 
ble, he  gave  his  official  support  to  the  policy  of  the 
national  government  in  using  force.  Delaware  had 
no  militia  at  the  time  of  the  president's  first  call  for 
troops,  but  between  April  33d  and  May  1st,  her  full 
quota  of  780  men  was  supplied.  A  short  time  later 
three  additional  regiments  were  furnished.  Gov. 
Burton  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Walcott,  daughter 
of  William  Sorden,  of  Kent  county;  second,  in  1830, 
to  Ann  C,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Rhoda  (Davis) 
Hill,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Rhoda,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Alfred  R.  Wootten,  attorney- 
general  of  the  state.  He  died  at  Milfora,  Del., 
Aug.  5,  1866. 

CANNON,  William,  twenty-third  governor  of 
Delaware  (1863-65),  was  born  near  Bridgeville,  Sus- 
sex CO.,  Del.,  March  15,  1809.  While  still  young 
he  began  a  mercantile  career,  and  with  nothing  but 
a  common  school  education  to  equip  him  for  his  life 
work,  by  native  force  of  character  he  made  his  way 
upward,  becoming  a  force  in  politics.  He  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly 
in  1844  and  1846,  served  as  state  treasurer  in  1851, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  congress  of  1861. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  governor  of  Delaware  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  receiving  8,155  votes  against 
8,044  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Jefferson,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  He  continued  to  officiate  as  governor 
until  his  death.  He  defended  the  assembling  of 
troops  at  the  preceding  election,  and  the  arrest  of 
citizens  for  disloyalty;  but  the  legislature's  first  act 
was  a  law  "to  prevent  illegal  arrests."  This  action 
called  forth  a  patriotic  proclamation  by  the  governor, 
upon  which  his  political  opponents  affirmed  him  to 
be  deserving  of  Impeachment.  The  matter  was  then 
dropped  by  the  state  legislature,  but  provoked  much 
discussion  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  emancipation 
proclamation  of  Pres.  Lincoln  did  not  apply  to 
Delaware,  and  the  gradual  emancipation  by  means 
of  compensation,  which  was  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent, was  rejected  by  the  state.  The  first  definite 
movement  towards  this  object  was  affected  when 
Gov.  Cannon  established  recruiting  stations  for  en- 
listing colored  troops  under  the  war  department 
order  of  Oct.  26,  1863,  which  made  free  all  slaves 
who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Confederates  were  reported  to  be  on  the 
point  of  passing  through  Delaware,  Gov.  Cannon  was 
prompt  in  issuing  his  warning  proclamation.  On 
July  3,  1864,  Delaware  was  placed  under  martial 
law.  In  his  last  statement  to  the  legislature  he  com- 
puted the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Delaware 
at  nearly  11,000,  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  her  popu- 
lation. He  was  married  to  Margaret  N.  B.  Laws, 
of  Sussex  county,  Del.  He  died  at  Bridgeville, 
Del.,  March  1,  1865. 

SAUXiSBTJRT,  G-ove,  twenty-fourth  governor 
of  Delaware  (1865-71),  was  born  in  Mispillion 
Hundred,  Kent  county,  Del.,  May  39,  1815,  son 
of  William  Saulsbury,  sheriff  of  Kent  countj', 
and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas 
Smith.  One  of  his  brothers,  Eli,  was  U.  S. 
senator  in  1871-89;  another,  Willard,  was  U.  S. 
senator  for  six  years  and  chancellor  of  Delaware 
for  more  than "  twenty  years.  After  attending 
local  schools  he  took  a  course  at  Delaware  Col- 
lege, taught  for  a  time,  and  then  entered  the  med- 
ical school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1843.  From  that  time 
antil  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  practice  at  Dover. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  at  the  second  session  of 
his  term   was  made  speaker.      On  March  1,  1865, 


Gov.  Cannon  died,  and  Dr.  Saulsbury  became  acting 
governor.  In  1866  he  was  elected  for  the  constitu- 
tional term,  and  served  until  January,  1871.  While 
he  was  in  office  (1870)  the  negroes  of  Delaware  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  operation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1871 
Gov.  Saulsbury  denounced  the  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional obligations  shown  by  congress  and  the  Federal 
executive,  in  seeking  "  by  revolutionary  means  to 
centralize  and  consolidate  all  political  power  in  their 
own  hands  by  attempting 
to  control  elections  in  the 
states. "  He  also  declared  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  have 
been  adopted  by  fraud  and 
coercion.  His  strong  will 
and  positive  convictions, 
combined  with  other  traits, 
made  him  a  natural .  leadei 
of  men,  and  he  exerted  a 
strong  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Democratic  part}' 
in  the  state.  He  was  many 
times  a  delegate  to  Demo- 
ci-atic  national  conventions. 
Dr.  Saulsbury  had  a  keen 
interest  in  education;  was 
instrumental  in  founding 
the  Wilmington  Conference 
Academy  at  Dover,  and  from 
its  organization  until  his  death  was  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Delaware 
College.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  had  in  him  a  strong  supporter,  and 
a  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  ecumenical  conference.  Dr.  Saulsbury 
was  married  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  1848,  to  Rosina 
Jane,  daughter  of  Isaac  P.  Smith,  of  Snow  Hill,  Md. 
They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in 
Dover,  July  31,  1881,  survived  by  but  one  child, 
William,  present  editor  of  the  "Delawarean." 

PONDER,  James,  twenty-fifth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1871-75),  was  born  at  Milton,  Sussex  co., 
Del.,  Oct.  31,  1819,  son  of 
John  and  Hetty  (Jlilb}')  Pon- 
der, and  was  of  English  de- 
scent. The  first  of  the  family 
in  this  country  emigrated  to 
Virginia  during  the  colonial 
period.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  affairs;  held  several 
state  and  federal  offices; 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1813, 
and  for  his  services  was 
granted  several  land  patents 
by  the  government.  He 
was  also  interested  in  ship- 
building and  in  the  shipment 
of  grain,  lumber  and  other 
commodities.  James  Pon- 
der was  educated  at  private 
schools  in  Lewis  and  George- 
town, in  his  native  state,  and 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age  began  business  life 
under  his  father.  He  became  the  owner  of  many  ships 
and  the  largest  owner  of  real  estate  in  Delaware, 
adding  by  purchase  to  what  he  had  inherited.  Mr. 
Ponder  was  the  head  of  every  enterprise  in  Milton 
that_  advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  no 
one  in  the  community  was  more  prompt  than  he  to 
relieve  distress,  especially  of  those  who  were  poor. 
He  was  president  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  at  George- 
town and  director  of  Queen  Anne's  railroad  and  of 
many  companies  and  corporations.  After  serving 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly  (1856), 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in   1864  and  was 
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chosen  speaker  of  that  body  in  1867.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a 
large  majority.  The  most  important  bills  signed  by 
him  were  those  restricting  fisheries;  confining  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  chiefly  to  hotel-keepers,  and 
increasing  the  legal  rights  of  married  women.  He 
was  married  at  Milton,  July  31,  1851,  to  Sallie, 
daughter  of  Gideon  VVaples.  She,  with  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  survived  him.  Gov.  Ponder  died 
at  Milton,  Del,  Nov.  5,  1897. 

COCHRAN',  John  P.,  twenty-sixth  governor  of 
Delaware  (1875-79),  was  born  in  Appoquinimink 
Hundred,  Newcastle  co.,  Del.,  Feb.  7,  1809.  His 
father,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  removed  to 
Delaware  from  Cecil  county,  Md.  He  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
spent  in  business,  spent  his  life  there,  adding  to  his 
estates  until  he  was  one  of  the  largest  laud  owners  in 
Delaware.  Though  active  in  politics  for  many  years 
he  was  seldom  induced  to  accept  a  public  office. 
For  two  terms  (1838-46)  he  represented  New  Castle 
county  in  the  levy  court,  and  then  retired  to  private 
life.  In  1874  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
as  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  1,239  votes  over  Dr.  Isaac  Jump,  Re- 
publican. Reserved  from  Jan.  20,  1875,  to  January, 
1879.  During  his  administration  a  state  board  of 
education  was  formed;  for  the  first  time  a  state  su- 
perintendent of  free  schools  was  provided  for,  and 
the  constitutional  amendment  of  1873  was  ratified, 
sanctioning  a  general  incorporation  law.  Gov. 
Cochran  died  at  his  home  in  Newcastle  county  in  1898. 
HALL,  John  "Wood,  twenty-seventh  governor 
of  Delaware  (1879-83),  was  born  at  Frederica,  Kent 
CO.,  Del.,  Jan.  1,  1817,  son  of  John  Hall,  a  merchant 
and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  descendant  of 
an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  Delaware  in  early 
colonial  days.  His  mother,  Henrietta  Bowman, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  of  Milford  Neck.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living  as 
a  clerk,  and  soon  after  bought  a  cabinet  shop,  which 
he  conducted  at  the  same  time.  When  he  came  of 
age  he  bought  out  his  employer,  and  extending  tlie 
business  built  up  a  profitable  trade  in  lumber  and 

grain,  building  vessels 
for  that  purpose,  and 
sending  them  to  ports 
in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  At  one  time 
he  was  the  largest  ship 
owner  on  the  Dela- 
ware. He  also  became 
one  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  Kent 
county,  and  some  of 
his  farms  were  highly 
productive.  Original- 
ly a  Whig,  he  became 
a  Democrat.  In  1866 
he  entered  the  state 
senate. and  in  1876  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  national  Democrat- 
ic convention  which 
nominated  Tilden  for 
the  presidency.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  governor 
by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  major- 
ity. During  his  administration  bills  were  passed  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  artificial  butter,  and  providing  for 
the  use  of  a  distinguishing  stamp;  establishing  an 
insurance  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  business  of 
insurance  companies,  and  providing  for  a  refund  of 
the  state  debt  to  the  amount  of  $800,000  at  4 J  per 
cent.  His  acts  as  chief  executive  showed  him  to 
have  been  guided  by  his  conscience  rather  than  by 
mere  policy;  his  appointments  were  excellent,  and  he 
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employed  the  methods  and  principles  which  had 
made  him  successful  as  a  business  man  to  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  On  leaving  the  chair  he  returned  to 
business  life.  In  1890  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  still 
serving.  For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Dover.  John  Wood  Hall  was 
married,  Nov.  15,  1842,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  N.  Warren,  of  Kent  county.  Of 
their  four  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive. 
He  died  at  Frederica,  Jan.  23,  1892. 

STOCKLEY,   Charles    Clark,    twenty-eighth 
governor  of  Delaware  (1883-87),  was  born  at  George- 
town, Sussex  CO.,  Del.,  Nov. 
6,   1819,    son    of  Jehu   and 
Hannah    Rodney  (KoUock) 
Stockley.      The     Stockleys 
went  from  England  to  Ac- 
comac  county,  Va.,  in  1680, 
and  thence  to  Rehoboth,  Del. , 
before    1695.     His    mother, 
daughter    of    Phillips    and 
Margaret  (Ellis)  Kollock,  was 
descended     from     William 
Rodney,  of  Bristol,  England, 
who  came  over  with  William 
Penn,   and   was  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Delawsire;  also 
from  John  Rodney,  member 
of  the  council  of  safety  of 
Delaware  and  military  treas- 
urer of  Sussex  county  during 
the  revolution.     Jaccjb  Kol- 
lock, her  grandfather,  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  president 
judge  of  the  "three  lower  counties"  (Delaware),  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  and  speaker;  collector  of  customs 
at  Lewes;    and,  with  Caesar  Rodney  and  Thomas 
McKean,  was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  convened 
in  New  York  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act.    Phillips  Kol- 
lock, her  father,  was  clerk  of  the  court  in  1770; 
member  of  the  assembly  of  the  three  lower  counties 
in  1776;  clerk  of  the  peace  in  1799-1805;  register  of 
wills  in  1801-20;   recorder  of  deeds  in   1793-1811; 
Jehu  Stockley,  the  governor's  father,  was  a  watch- 
maker   and   also   register  in  chancery  for   Sussex 
county.     The    son    was  educated    at    Georgetown 
Academy  and  entered    business  life  at   Millsboro, 
Del.     In  1853  he  was  appointed  county  treasurer;  in 
1856,  sheriff  of  Sussex  county;  in  1873,  was  elected 
state  senator;  in  1875,  became  speaker  of  the  senate; 
and  in  1882  was  elected  governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  receiving  1,938  majority.     In  his  inaugural 
address,  he  recommended   the   amendment  of  the 
constitution;  three  school  superintendents  instead  of 
one;  and  opposed  any  change  in  the  liquor  law.  The 
most  important  acts  passed  during  his  administra- 
tion  were   those  establishing  a  state  library    and 
making  the  forming  of  an  opinion  disqualification 
for  jury  service  in  a  capital  case.     In  1891  he  was 
appointed  register  of  wills  and   proljate  judge  for 
Sussex  county,    and  served   for   four  years.     Mr. 
Stockley  is^  president   of    the   Farmers'    Bank    of 
Georgetown,  a  director  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Co.,  was  president  of    the   Breakwater  and 
Frankford  railroad,  and  director  of  the  Junction  and 
Breakwater  railroad.     He  was  married  at  George- 
town, Del.,  Dec.  13,  1857,  to  Ellen  Wright,  daughter 
of  James  Anderson.     Their  only  child,  Hannah  E., 
became  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  H.  Paynter  (b.  Feb. 
36,  1838),  attorney-general  of  Delaware  in  1869,  and 
during  1885-87  editor  of  the  Delaware  "  Democrat," 
and  judge  in  1887.     He  cwlified  the  laws  of  his  state 
in  1874.      Gov.   Stockley  died  at  Millsboro,  Del., 
April  20,  1901. 

BIGGS,  Benjamin  Thomas,  twenty-ninth  gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  (1887-91),  was  born  near  Summit 
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Bridge,  Pencader  Hundred,  Newcastle  co.,  Del., 
Oct.  1,  1821.  son  of  John  Biggs.  His  father,  a  far- 
mer, was  a  native  of  Cecil  county,  Md.  The  son  was 
educated  at  the  New  Jersey  Conference  Seminary 
and  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
then  returning  to  his  native  place,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  horticulture,  in  which  he  prospered.  Dur- 
ing the  IMexican  war  he  was  commissioned  major 
by  Gov.  Temple,  but  did  not  enter  the  army.  Maj. 
Biggs,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was,  from  his 
youth  upward,  a  speaker  of  great  force  and  popu- 
larity and  frequently  was  called  upon  to  address  as- 
semblies, particularly  those  of  a  political  character. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1853.  Up  to  tlie  year  1854  he 
was  a  Whig  in  politics,  after  that  a  Democrat.  In 
1860  he  was  a  candidate  for  congress,  but  was  defeated 
by  George  P.  Fisher;  he  was,  however,  succoessful  in 
1863,  and  was  le-elected  in  1870.  The  "  Delaware 
plow-boy,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  fellow  members, 
returned  to  farming,  but  in  1877  removed  to  Middle- 
town,  Newcastle  co.  In  1886  he  ^^■!ls  elected  gov- 
ernor over  James  R.  Hoffecker,  the  Republican 
candidate,  by  a  majority  of  6,110  votes,  and  served 
his  full  term  until  January,  1891.  A  number  of 
important  acts  were  passed  during  his  admin- 
istration, among  which  were  those  allowing  the 
people  to  vote  on  the  question  of  holding  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  com- 
pelling husbands  to  sup- 
port their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  creating  three 
superintendents  of  schools 
instead  of  two.  An  act  was 
passed  refunding  $250,- 
000  of  the  state  debt,  at 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  loan 
was  immediately  taken  up. 
A  state  hospital  for  the 
insane  was  established;  a 
new  survey  of  the  boun- 
dary between  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Delaware  was  con- 
ducted, and  May  30th  was 
declared  a  legal  holiday. 
Maj.  Bi^gs  was  president 
of  the  Queen  Aune's  and 
Kent  Railroad  Co.,  which 
he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  building.  He 
was  married,  nearGriggsto%vu,N.J.,  in  1853,  to  Mary 
Scott,  daughter  of  Abram  C.  Beekman,  by  whom  lie 
had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  death  occurred 
at  Middletown,  Del.,  Dec.  25,  1893. 

RETNOLDS,  Robert  John,  thirtieth  gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  (1891-95),  was  born  at  Smyrna, 
Kent  CO.,  Del.,  March  17,  1838,  son  of  Robert  W. 
and  Sally  G.  Reynolds,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Reynolds,  who  emigrated  to  Delaware  from  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was  the  sheriff 
of  Kent  county  in  1834  and  register  of  wills  in  1853, 
and  iu  the  Democratic  state  convention  of  1862  was  a 
nominee  for  the  governorship,  receiving  only  four 
votes  less  than  Samuel  Jefferson,  the  successful  candi- 
date. During  the  son's  cliildliood  the  family  removed 
to  South  Murderkill  Hundred.  He  was  educated  at 
schools  in  his  native  state  and  at  Fairfield,  Her- 
kimer CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1861  settled  at  Petersburg, 
Kent  CO.,  to  engage  in  farming  and  in  horticulture. 
In  1869  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elected  to  the  general  as- 
■  sembly,  and  in  1879  and  1881  was  elected  state 
treasurer.  He  was  frequently  chairman  of  Demo- 
cratic committees,  and  was  chairman  of  the  .state 
committee  in  the  campaign  that  elected  Charles  C. 
Stockley  governor  and  Grover  Cleveland  president. 
He  was  himself  nominated  for  governor,  Aug.  12, 
1890,  receiving  on  the  first  ballot  151  of  the  163 


votes  cast,  upon  which  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  de- 
nounced the  Lodge  "  force  bill "  and  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill  and  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system.  These  denunciations  and  this  re- 
commendation were  incorporated  in  the  platform 
subsequently  adopted.  The  total  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion was  35,059  and  his  plurality  over  Harry  A. 
Richison,  Republican,  was  543. 
At  the  celebration  in  Wilming- 
ton of  Memorial  Day,  in  1891, 
Gov.  Reynolds  made  the  princi- 
pal address,  one  notable  for  its 
patriotic  spirit.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Democratic 
convention  at  Cliicago,  in  1892. 
At  the  Columbian  exposition  in 
the  following  year  he  fittingly 
repre.sented  his  state  on  Dela- 
ware day,  and  made  a  most 
felicitous  address.  During  his 
administration  tlie  new  boun- 
dary line  between  Delaware  and 
Peunsj'lvauia  was  established. 
Gov.  Reynolds  was  married  at 
Smyrna,  Del,  in  1862,  to  Lovenia  L.,  daughter  of 
Edward  Riggs,  and  had  one  child,  B3'ron,  who  died 
ifl  1898. 

MARVIL,  Joshua  Hopkins,  thirty-first  gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  (1895),  was  born  at  Laurel,  Sus- 
sex CO.,  Del.,  Sept.  3,  1825.  His  mother  was  of 
French  descent.  When  he  was  nine  j'cars  old 
his  father  died,  and  from  that  time  imtil  he  was  of 
age  he  worked  on  the  farm  owned  by  the  family. 
For  a  year  he  followed  the  sea,  and  then  took  up  the 
business  of  shipbuilding,  which  he  carried  on  for 
seven  years,  though  only  as  foreman  of  tlie  yard. 
In  1853  he  established  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  prospering  thereby 
continued  the  business  until  1865.  In  1870  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  making  peach  and  berry 
baskets;  iu  the  following  year  added  steam  power  to 
his  plant,  and  was  enabled  in  a  few  months'  time  to 
produce  600,000  baskets  and  crates.  This  industry 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  more  than 
2,000,000  baskets  and  crates  are  annually  produced, 
and  a  number  of. firms  iu  other  states  use  his  ma- 
chinery, paying  a  ro3falty  thereon.  Mr.  Marvil  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  Republican  party, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  its  campaign  funds,  but 
never  held  office  until  he  became  governor.  His 
plurality  over  EbeW.  Tunnel,  Democrat,  was  1,231. 
His  term  of  service  was  cut  short  b}-  his  sudden 
death,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  speaker  of  the 
senate,  William  Tharp  Watson,  born  iu  Milford, 
June  22,  1849,  and  a  grandson  of  Gov.  William 
Tharp.  Gov.  Marvil  was  married,  in  1849,  to  Sarah 
Ann  Sirman,  and  they  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
continue  their  father's  business.  He  died  In  Dover, 
April  8,  1895. 

TUNNELIi,  Ebe  Walter,  thirty -second  governor 
of  Delaware  (1897-1901),  was  born  at  Blackwater, 
Sussex  CO.,  Del.,  Dec.  31, 1844,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
IMaria  (Walter)  Tunnell,  both  natives  of  the  state. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  in  his 
early  days;  about  1860  he  entered  the  private  school  of 
Prof.  Aldred,  at  Milford,  Del.,  and  later  the  private 
school  of  Prof.  Sherman  E.  Adams,  at  Lewes,  Del. 
About  the  time  he  attained  his  majority  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  at  his  home.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  tlie  large  adverse  majority  in 
his  district.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Lewes  and  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  and  hardware  trade.  Gov.  Cliarles 
C.  Stockley  appointed  him  to  the  responsible  position 
of  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in  1885,  which 
office  he  held  for  five  years.     At  present  he  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Delaware,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
railroad,  and  president  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  Delaware's  seaside  resort  at  Rehoboth.  Nomi- 
nated in  1894  as  the  candidate  for  governor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  ma- 
jority; nominated  a  second  time  in  1896  for  the  same 
position  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  5,000  over 
his  opponents.  He  was  inaugurated  as  governor  of 
the  state  in  January,  1897,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

HXTNN,  John,  thirty-third  governor  of  Dela- 
ware (1901-  ),  was  born  in  St.  George's  Hundred, 
New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  June  33,  1847,  son  of  John 
and  Annie  E.  (Jenkins)  Hunn,  and  descendant  of 
Nathaniel  Hunn,  who  settled  in  Delaware  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  father,  a  farmer,  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  aided  many  a  fugi- 
tive to  reach  the  free  states  by  way  of  the  "  under- 
ground railroad."  After  attending  the  Friends' 
School  at  Camden,  and  the  Bordentown  (N.  J.) 
Institute,  the  sou  went  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  in  1861, 
with  the  expedition  which  captured  Port  Royal 
on  Nov.  7th.  After  the  war  he  eugaged  in  the 
phosphate  trade;  but  returned  to  Delaware  in  1876, 
and  settled  at  Wyoming  as  a  dealer  iu  grain, 
lumber  and  fruit.  In  this  business  he  is  still  en- 
gaged, and  is  also  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dover,  and  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Building  and  Loan  Association  of  the  same 
city.  He  steadily  refused  to  hold  a  political  oflBce 
until  1900.  In  that  year  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Union  Republican  ticket  for  lieutenant-governor, 
and  on  the  regular  Republican  ticket  for  the  same 
office.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  Peter  J. 
Ford.  .  Finally  he  was  made  a  compromise  candidate 
for  governor,  and  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority 
any  governor  has  received  in  Delaware  to  the  present 
time  (1901).  He  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  11, 1874,  to  Sarah  Cowgill,  daughter  of  William 
Spencer  Emerson,  of  Camden,  Del.  The}'  have  one 
child,  a  daughter. 

"WIIjDEK.,  EdTward,  railroad  official,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass. ,  Sept.  4, 1843,  son  of  David  and  Celia 
Colton  (Burt)  Wilder.  His  father  was  auditor  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester 
railroad.  He  is  of  English 
ancestry,  coming  from  Berk's 
county,  where  a  branch  of 
the  family  is  still  living 
on  the  estate  presented  to 
Nicholas  Wilder  in  the  year 
1497  ,by  Henry  VII.  His 
first  American  ancestor  was 
Thomas  Wilder,  who  joined 
the  Massachusetts  bay  col- 
ony about  1638;  and  his 
great-grandfather  was  David 
Wilder  (b.  1741;  d.  1815),  a 
captain  of  the  Continental 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  elected  in  1779 
by  the  legislature  of  Masssa- 
chusetts  first  major  of  the 
8th  regiment  of  Worcester 
county  militia.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  an  old 
New  England  family,  Henry  Burt  having  emigrated 
from  England  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  about  1630;  and 
several  of  her  ancestors  were  officers  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  On  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Burt  the  town 
of  Long  Meadow  erected  a  tombstone  in  recognition 
of  his  generosity  in  donating  lands  for  the  public 
good.  Edward  Wilder  received  his  early  education 
m  the  schools  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  though  only  half  through  his  high  school 
course,  was  compelled  to  seek  employment.  He 
entered  the  office  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  at 


a  meagre  salary,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  was 
voluntarily  doubled  as  a  reward  for  his  faithfulness. 
Three  years  later  he  engaged  with  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  Co.,  and  in  the  nine  years  he 
remained  there  advanced  to  the  positions  of  paymas- 
ter and  auditor.  In  1870  the  previous  consolidation 
of  this  road  with  the  Western  Railway  Co.  having 
created  some  changes  in  his  work,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  land  commissioner  of  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  railroad;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
tendered  the  office  of  asssistant  treasurer  of  the , 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  railroad,  and  re. 
moved  to  Topeka,  Kan.  In  1877  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  road  and  still  (1901) 
holds  this  position.  Mr.  Wilder  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  material  and  educational  welfare  of 
Topeka,  having  been  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Topeka  Library  Association,  from  which  the  fine 
public  library  and  art  gallery  and  the  Kansas 
State  Art  Association  have  grown.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years,  and 
for  two  years  was  its  president;  he  has  contributed 
of  his  energies  and  his  means  to  the  associated  char- 
ities, the  free  kindergarten  and  the  industrial  school; 
he  aided  in  establisiiiug  the  services  and  in  erecting 
the  buildings  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  of 
Topeka.  Mr.  Wilder  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Topeka  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  which 
he  has  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  since  its  es- 
tablishment, while  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  direc- 
tor and  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  Telephone  Co.  He  was  connected  withhis 
teacher  ia  establishing  and  operating  the  public 
library  in  Brookline;  was  one  of  the  promoters  and 
guiding  spirits  in  the  public  library  established  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  in  1870;  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Traveling  Libraries  Commission  for 
Kansas.  During  his  service  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Co.  he  has  been 
secretary  and  treasure'-  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  different  companies.  Since  his  business 
start  iu  1857  he  has  never  had  to  seek  a  position,  has 
practicall}'  made  but  three  changes,  and  has  never 
been  out  of  service  and  his  frequent  increases  of 
compensation  have  come  to  him  almost  unsolicited. 
Mr.  Wilder  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  29, 
1868,  to  jNIary  C,  daughter  of  James  W.  and  Mary 
(Robb)  Scott,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  had 
three  children:  JIabel  Scott  Wilder  (died  1885), 
Edward  Twitchell  and  Walter  Robb,  tlie  sons  being 
successful  architects  of  New  York  city. 

ELiM£B,  J'onathan,  senator,  was  born  at  Fair- 
field, Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  29,  1745.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771,  and  began  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  later  became  active  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  A  military  company  was  organized  by 
him,  and  he  was  ah  energetic  member  of  the  vigi- 
lance committee.  He  was  a  delegate  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  the  Continental  congress  in  1776,  serving  two 
years;  was  again  a  delegate  in  1780,  serving  four 
years,  and  was  a  third  time  a  delegate  in  1784,  sei-v- 
ing  until  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. He  then  became  a  senator  in  congress  under 
the  constitution' (1789-91),  and  was  among  those  who 
voted  to  locate  the  national  capital  on  the  Potomac. 
During  the  revolution  he  also  served  as  medical  in- 
spector of  the  army.  He  was  later  a  high  sheriff, 
and  acted  as  surrogate  of  Cumberland  county  from 
1784  to  1803.  Still  later  he  was  elevated  to  the  pre- 
siding judgeship  of  the  county  common  pleas  court, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1814.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  (1771),  and  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Medical  Society  (1787).  He  died 
at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  3,  1817. 
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GOUFEBS,  Samuel,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  bom  in  London,  England, 
Jan.  27,  1850.  He  attended  common  schools  from 
his  sixth  year  until  he  was  ten  years  and  three 
months  of  age,  when,  against  his  inclinations,  he 
was  placed  in  a  factory  to  learn  the  shoemaking 
trade.  He  was  subsequently  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  of  cigar-making,  which  his  father  followed, 
and  during  that  time  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
civil  war  in  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
discussions  that  arose  among  his  associates  advocated 
the  side  of  the  North  in  its  attempts  to  abolish  slavery. 
Previous  to  this,  and  while  he  was  very  young,  his 
sympathies  for  the  oppressed  an^i  unfortunate  had 
been  aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  parade  of  workmen, 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  1863 
his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  When 
the  Cigar-makers'  International  Union,  now  number- 
ing nearly  30,000  members,  was  formed,  in  1864, 
young  Gompers  joined  it,  becoming  the  first  regis- 
tered member.  To  his  suggestion  and  advocacy  is 
due  the  adoption  of  its  system  of  legislation  by  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  its  nomination  and 
election  of  officers  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  union  in  all  parts  of  North  America;  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  to-day  the  most  successful  trades  union 
In  the  United  States  is  also  due  to  him.  He  served 
as  its  president  for  six  years,  and  acted  as  sec- 
retary, without  salary,  for  four  years.  In  1881  he 
was  a  delegate  of  the  International  Union  to  the  first 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  attended  by  300  dele- 
gates. He  was  chosen  president  of  the  organization, 
but  declined,  accepting,  however,  the  vice-presi- 
dency; but  in  1882  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
federation,  and  has  served  continuously  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  except  in  1894,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
John  McBride,  of  the  coal  miners.  Mi'.  Gompers 
held  office  for  six  years  without  receiving  any  salary, 
but  at  the  convention  of  1886  he  was  induced  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  federation 
and  to  accept  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Among  the 
many  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  various  states  the  passage  of 
which  is  due  to  his  labors  are  the  lien  laws,  making 
wages  the  first  lien  on  property;  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tion laws  of  workshops,  factories,  mills  and  mines; 
the  age-limit  law,  relating  to  children  employed  in 
industrial  pursuits;  the  law  making  employers  liable 
for  damages  to  life  and  limb  of  employees;  the  uni- 
form car-coupling  law;  the  eight-hour  law  in  gov- 
ernmental work;  the  ten-hour  law  for  street  railway 
employees;  the  anti-sweatshop  law;  the  law  creating 
state  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration;  the  Sat- 
urday half-holiday  law,  and  the  law  making  the  first 
Monday  in  September  a  legal  holiday — Labor  Day, 
which  resulted  in  the  international  labor  congress, 
ield  in  Paris,  in  1889,  voting  to  make  May  1st  Eu- 
ropean Labor  Day.  He  was  married,  in  1867,  to 
Sophia,  daughter  of  David  H.  Julian,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

SPENCER,  Fannie  M.,  musician  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Newburgh-on-Hudson,N.  Y.,  about  1860, 
daughter  of  T.  W.  and  Cynthia(MacCullum)Spencer. 
She  studied  music  and  composition  under  Samuel  P. 
Warren.  She  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists;  chairman  music  committee  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Woman's  League,  as  well  as  of  the  musical 
department  of  that  body,  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  New  York  Manuscript  Society.  Her  work  lies  in 
the  field  of  the  solo-organist,  of  the  composer  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  choir  director  and  director 
of  choral  societies,  she  having  organized  and  devel- 
oped several  societies  and  given  concerts.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  thirty-two  hymns,  with  original 
tunes,  published  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. ;  several 
songs:  "  I  Love  Thee,"  "  When  I  Know  That  Thou 


Art  Near  Me,"  "Awake,  My  Love,"  "The  Daisy" 
"Unless"  and  "  Well-a-day";  anthems:  "As  Pants 
the  Hart,"  "Bethlehem,"  "Magnificat  and  Nunc 
Dimittus"  in  G,  "Lord'  Prayer,"  "O  Lord,  Re- 
buke Me  Not "  ;  a  set  of  Easter  carols,  etc.  Her 
compositions  are  said  to  hear  the  stamp  of  originality, 
spontaneity  and  virility,  and  have  always  been  favor- 
ably received. 

aXJIMBY,  Phineas  Parkhurst,  mental  sci- 
entist, was  born  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16,  1802, 
son  of  Jonathan  and  Susannah  (White)  Quimby, 
who  were  of  English  descent.  When  be  was  about 
two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Belfast,  Me., 
where  he  received  a  common  school  education.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  watch  and  clockmaker,  and 
was  later  engaged  in  that  business  for  himself.  He 
inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  a 
taste  for  mechanics,  and  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  devising  several  mechanical  appliances,  such 
as  a  steering  apparatus  for  boats,  a  vise,  an  endless- 
chain  saw  and  a  clock-movement.  About  the  year 
1838  one  Dr.  CoUyer,  a  traveling  hypnotist,  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  in  Belfast,  which  elicited  his  in- 
terest. He  gave  the  subject  much  thought;  made  ex- 
periments himself,  and  in  time  acquired  considerable 
proficiency,  his  influence  upon  a  young  man,  named 
Burkmar,  being  considered  so  remarkable  that  for 
several  years  the  two  tiuv- 
eled  through  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  giving  exhibi- 
tionsin  mesmerism  thatgreat- 
ly  astonished  the  beholders: 
Quimby  was  often  called 
upon  to  use  the  powers  of  his 
subject  to  diagnose  disease. 
He  soon  perceived  that  the 
diagnosis  was  always  iden- 
tical with  what  the  patient 
or  some  one  else  present 
thought  was  the  trouble,  and 
that  suggested  to  him  a  con- 
nection between  mesmerism 
and  the  cure  of  disease.  This 
was  the  awakening  in  him  of 
the  idea  that  disease  and  its 
cure  were  mental  states. 
Further  study  showed  that 
hypnotism  was  unnecessary 
to  the  success  of  his  work, 
and  he  accordingly  dropped 
that  part  of  his  practice.  Having  cured  himself 
of  what  physicians  had  declared  to  be  consump- 
tion, he  began  to  put  into  practice  his  "Theoiy," 
or  "the  'Truth,"  as  he  always  termed  it,  his 
chief  desire  being  to  impart  the  knowledge  to 
others  and  to  benefit  humanity  at  large.  In  a  cir- 
cular to  the  sick,  he  says:  "  My  practice  is  unlike 
all  medical  practice.  I  give  no  medicine  and  make 
no  outward  applications.  I  tell  the  patient  his 
troubles  and  what  he  thinks  is  his  disease;  and  my 
explanation  is  the  cure.  If  I  succeed  in  correcting 
his  errors,  I  change  the  fluids  of  the  system  and  es- 
tablish the  truth,  or  health.  The  truth  is  the  cure." 
He  frequently  called  his  philosophy  "  the  science  of 
health  and  happiness."  In  an  article  written  in  1863 
he  uses  the  term  "Christian  science."  One  of  his 
patients,  a  Dr.  Evans,  who  published  several  vol- 
umes on  the  subject,  first  used  the  term  "mental 
science  "  in  1869,  and  this  is  the  term  still  used  by  a 
large  class  of  practitioners,  ' '  Christian  science' '  being 
an  offshoot  of  mental  science.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  the  different  schools  of  mental 
therapeutics  is  the  same,  namely,  the  influence 
of  the  mind  of  the  patient  on  his  body;  how- 
ever different  the  claim  and  methods,  the  explana- 
tion of  all  is  the  same.  It  is  as  old  as  humanity  it- 
self, but  Dr.  Quimby  was  the  first  in  this  country, 
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as  far  as  known,  to  make  a  serious  study  of  it  in 
connection  with  healing  the  sick.  In  1859  his  work 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  established  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  Me.,  though  his  home  was  still 
in  Belfast,  and  there  he  became  favorably  known, 
and  performed  many  remarkable  cures.  Among 
his  patients  was  Mrs.  Mary  B.  O.  Eddy,  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  Christian  scientists.  He 
was  married,  Dec.  23,  1827,  to  Susannah  B.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Haraden,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  who  bore 
him  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  After  twenty 
years  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
he  died  at  Belfast,  Me.,  Jan.  16,  1866. 

THORNTON,  Matthew,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
1714,  son  of  James  Thornton,  a  Protestant,  who, 
about  1717,  emigrated  to  New  England,  settling  at 
Wiscasset,  Me.  Soon  after  the  family-  removed  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  the  son  obtained  a  classical 
education.  He  next  studied  medicine  in  Leicester, 
Mass.,  and  removed  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  to  prac- 
tice, which  he  did  with  profit.  He  accompanied  the 
Kew  Hampshire  troops,  under  Pepperell,  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg  in  1745,  acting  as  sur- 
geon; later  he  was  a  colonel  of  militia  and  chief -jus- 
tice of  Hillsboro  county;  president  of  the  provincial 
convention  of  1775,  and  in  January,  1776,  was  elected 

speaker  of  the  assem- 
bly. On  Sept.  12,1776, 
he  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  congress, 
and  on  Nov.  4th,  on 
taking  his  seat,  signed 
the  Declai-ation  of  In- 
dependence, tlionghhe 
had  not  been  one  of  its 
framers.  In  December 
he  was  re-elected  to 
congress  for  a  year. 
From  1776  until  1782 
he  was  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  re- 
moved to  Exeter  in 
1779,  but  about  a  year 
later  settled  on  a  farm 
at  Merrimac,  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Merri- 
mae,  giving  up  med- 
ical practice.  After  serving  in  both  houses  of  the 
general  court,  ]\[r.  Thornton  was,  in  1785,  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  coxiucil.  His  declining 
years  were  passed  in  writing  newspaper  articles  and 
a  treatise  on  sin,  which  was  never  published.  He 
was  married  to  Hannah  Jackson,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  His  son,  Matthew,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  in  1797,  adopted  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Thornton  died  while  visiting  a  daughter 
at  Newburyport,  June  24,  1803,  and  was  buried  at 
Merrimac.  His  tombstone  bore  the  inscription: 
"An  honest  man."  In  1887  the  legislatvire  appropri 
ated  $1,000  for  a  more  pretentious  monument. 

McCIiTJNG,  John  Alexander,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Washington,  Ky.,  Sept.  25, 
1804,  son  of  William  McClung,  a  prominent  jurist 
of  that  state,  and  a  nephew  of  Chief-Justice  John 
Marshall.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1828,  but 
abandoned  the  pulpit  soon  after  on  account  of  his 
doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  books  of  the 
Bible.  He  studied  law,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1835  he  practiced  with  great  success  until 
1849,  when  he  renewed  his  theological  studies. 
He  was  ordained  in  1851,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Maysville,  Ky.,  con- 
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tinuing  his  preaching  until  his  death.  He  occupied 
a  high  position  as  a  theologian,  and  during  his  career 
at  the  bar  he  contributed  frequently  tc  tlie  press  and 
wrote  "Sketches  of  Western  Adventures"  (1832). 
He  received  tlie  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  drowned 
in  Niagara  river,  Aug.  7,  1859. 

NADAIi,  Ehrman  Syme,  author,  was  born  at 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1843,  son  of  Rev.  Ber- 
nai'd  Harrison  Nadal.  His  father,'  who  was  a  promi- 
nent clergyman,  was  born  in  Talbot  county,  Md., 
March  27.  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1848,  and  in  1854  became  professor  in  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  church  history,  and  when  Dr.  McClintock 
died,  in  1870,  he  acted  as  president.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  old  Baltimore  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  preached  in  the  states  of  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  for  a  time  chap- 
lain of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dickinson  College  in  1857. 
His  son,  Ehrman  S.  Nadal,  was  educated  at  home 
and  at  Columbia  College  and  Yale  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1864.  In  1870-71,  and  again 
from  1877  to  1884,  he  served  as  second  secretary  of 
the  American  legation  in  Loudon.  It  was  during 
his  first  term  in  this  office  that  he  collected  tlie  ma- 
terials for  his  first  published  work,  entitled  "  Im- 
pressions of  London  Social  Life,  with  other  Papers. 
Suggested  by  an  English  Residence."  It  appeared 
simultaneously  in  Loudon  and  New  York  in  1875, 
and  called  forth  criticism  which  was,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging.  The  New  York  "Nation"  said  of  the 
book:  "  It  is  graceful  and  agreeable;  it  is  what  one 
would  call  a  gentlemanly  book.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nadal's 
observations,  however,  rather  lack  incisiveness,  and 
strike  us  occasionally  as  vague  and  ineffectual.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Nadal  errs  in  giving  too  few  examples  and  too 
many  generalizations."  Other  reviews  of  the  book 
were,  however;  more  lenient  than  this.  In  1882  he 
published  "Essays  at  Home  and  Elsewliere,"  and 
reviewing  this  the  "Athenaeum"  said:  "Mr.  N^al 
may  not  be  particularly  helpful  as  a  critic  of  politics 
or  of  literature,  but  he  is  delightful  as  a  painter  of 
landscape  and  figures."  Upon  his  return  to  America, 
in  1884,  he  took  up  writing  as  a  profession,  and  was 
for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Even- 
ing Post."  In  1887  a  third  work  appeared,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Zweibak;  or,  Notes 
of  a  Professional  Exile." 

MATSON,  Courtland  C,  legislator,  was  bom 
at  Brookville,  Ind.,  April  25,  1841,  sou  of  John 
A.  and  Margaretta  M.  Matson.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Asbuiy  University,  Indiana,  in  1862.  He 
served  in  tlie  Federal  army  throughout  the  civil 
war,  filling  all  grades  up  to  that  of  colonel.  In  1866 
he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office  at 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
1868.  He  was  three  times  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  different  courts  in  Indiana,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  and  painstaking  lawj'er.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  iu  politics  as  a  Democrat,  was  a 
frequent  speaker  in  campaigns  and  a  delegate  to 
numerous  local  and  state  conventions.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  5th  Indiana  district  in 
congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1882,  1884  and  1886. 
While  in  congress  he  was  one  of  the  most  forceful 
and  influential  representatives  of  his  party.  In  the 
50th  congress  he  rendered  exceptional  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  invalid  pensions.  In  1888 
he  was  nominated  without  opposition  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana,  but  was 
defeated  after  a  close  and  exciting  contest  that  at- 
tracted national  attention.  Since  that  date  he  has 
practiced  his  profession  in  Greencastle,  Ind. 
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DeKBOTFT,  Susaii  Helen  (Aldricli),  author, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1818,  daugh- 
ter of  Obed  and  Melintha  (Pott«r)  Aldrich.  Her 
earliest  known  American  ancestor  was  George  Aid- 
rich,  who  emigrated  to  America  from  Derbyshire, 
England,  with  his  wife  and  one  child,  Dec.  3,  1631. 
Her  grandfather,  Benjamin  Aldrich,  was  a  Quaker 
soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  her  father  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  war  of  1812.  She  was  educated  at  Lima 
Seminary,  where  she  was  graduated  in  1843.  On 
July  25,  1845,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  William  De 
Kroyft,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  few  days  before  the 
wedding,  while  alighting  at  the  door  of  his  office,  he 
was  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  injured,  and  al- 
though the  injury  was  considered  slight,  it  resulted 
in  his  death  on  the  wedding  day.  A  month  later 
MrS.  De  Kroyft  became  blind  from  grief  and  sliock. 
She  obtained  a  position  as  organist  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  grace  and  beauty  of 
her  letters  from  the  institution  made  her  name  famil- 
iar to  the  public,  many  having  been  copied  in  Eng 
lish  papers,  and  in  1849  they  were  collected  and 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  "A  Place  in  Thy 
Memory."  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  her 
book  she  went  to  Washington  to  introduce  it  there, 
and  she  also  traveled  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  1871  Mrs.  De  Kroyft  brought  out 
an  illustrated  edition  of  her. second  book,  "The 
Story  of  Little  Jakey,"  since  abridged  in  Johnson's 
"  Little  Cassics."  In  1888  her  third  book,  a  memoir, 
entitled  ' '  Mortara, "  appeared.  Although  over  eighty 
years  of  age  she  has  now  (1900)  in  preparation  five 
manuscripts,  among  them  "  The  Foreshadowed 
Way,"  reminiscent,  which  is  nearly  completed. 

FOSTER,  James  Martin,  merchant  and  plant- 
er, was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ala.,  April  23,  1831, 
son  of  Flavel  and  Mary  (Hollingsworth)  Foster.   He 
was  educated  at    the  Western  Military  Institute, 
Drennon  Springs,  Ky.,  and  on  completing  his  course 
of  study,  engaged  in  cotton  planting  in  Louisiana. 
This  business  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in  this  section,  and  attracted 
numbers  of  young  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.      From 
the  start  Mr.  Foster  achieved  a 
marked    success    and    rapidly 
gained  position  and  fortune  af- 
ter the  abolition  of  slavery,  main- 
ly  through  his  wise  and  far- 
sighted  methods  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  regime. 
He  brought  under  his  manage- 
ment large  tracts  of  rich  alluvial 
lands  in  the  Red  river  valley 
in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and 
realized  an  annual  output  of 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton. 

^^  ^  His  business  methods  have  been 

y ^i.-vy^^f^    ^O^'/rT  widely  copied  by  others,  and 
^  '  ^^^  he  is  the  actual  founder  of  one 

of  the  most  extensive  business 
enterprises  in  the  Southern  states.  Having  achieved 
eminent  success  in  cotton  planting,  he  embarked 
large!}'  iu  commercial  business  at  Shreveport,  La., 
where  he  has  made  his  home  since  1870.  For  many 
yeare  he  has  been  prominent  in  the  Democratic 
politics  of  his  state,  and  is  one  of  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  president  of  the  police 
jury  of  Caddo  parish  for  a  number  of  years.  His  ad- 
ministration of  tliat  ofllce  was  a  marvel  of  efficiency, 
and  a  model  of  excellence.  He  is  an  able  and  forcible 
speaker,  and  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  concise 
and  Uicid  statement,  added  to  keen  powers  of  analysis. 
He  is  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  of  resolute  purpose,  of 
unflagging  zeal  and  undaunted  courage.  He  unites 
in  strong  combination  the  sagacity  to  plan  and  the 
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force  to  execute.  With  unfailing  fortitude  and  ag- 
gressiveness in  action  and  the  self-reliance  of  the  man 
sure  of  himself,  he  is  yet  simple  and  modest  in  char- 
acter. Beneath  a  somewhat  severe  exterior  beats  a 
heart  at  once  sympathetic,  generous  and  charitable. 
Mr.  Foster  was  married,  in  1859.  to  Mary  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Long,  of  Natchitochei,  La., 
a  lady  of  rare  character  and  accomplishments.  They 
have  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  six  are  living. 
One  of  his  sons  was  Lieut.  Claiborne  L.  Foster,  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  whose  untimely  death  set  a  period 
to  a  promising  career.  His  daughter,  Lucille,  is  the 
wife  of  Benton  McMillin,  now  (1899)  governor  of 
Tennessee. 

FOSTER,  Claiborne  Jasper,  planter  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ala.,  Aug.  4, 1834, 
son  of  Flavel  and  Mary  (Hollings- 
worth) Foster.  While  he  was  still 
very  young  his  parents  settled  in  Cad- 
do parish.  La.,  where  his  father  en- 
gaged extensively  in  planting.  He 
was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of 
this  parish  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Western  llilitary  Institute, 
Drennon  Springs,  Ky.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1862,  when  he  became  first  lieutenant  /^,^ 
of  a  company  formed  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, which  had  been  sworn  into  the 
Confederate  service  in  New  Orleans 
at  the  outbr"ak  of  the  civil  war.  It 
was  mustered  into  the  27th  Louisiana 
regiment  as  company  G,  and  upon 
the  resignation  of  its  captain,  Mr. 
Foster  succeeded  him  and  remained 
in  command  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  Mr.  Foster's 
company  was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations, and  during  the  siege  was  continually  at  the 
front.  He  performed  «memorable  services  in  volun- 
teering and  successfully  accomplishing  a  plan  of 
firing  the  buildings  and  wooded  land  on  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  so  as  to  give  the  Confederate 
gunners  clear  sight  of  the  Federal  transports  floating 
down  at  night  from  jSIilliken's  bend  to  laud  troops 
below  the  city.  In  carrying  out  this  exploit  he  was 
several  times  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  siege  and 
field  pieces,  but  escaped  unhurt,  and  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  bravery  that  Grant's  well-planned 
movement  was  defeated.  His  discipline  was  strict, 
but  his  great  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being,  of  all  under  his  command  won  him  their  heart- 
felt affection,  and  even  after  the  Confederate  cause 
was  known  to  be  lost  no  man  of  them  deserted. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  occupation  of  a  planter 
at  his  home  place  near  Keachie,  La.,  where  he 
resided  until  his  removal  to  Shreveport  in  1882. 
Throughout  the  period  of  corruption,  oppression 
and  spoliation  under  the  "carpet-bag"  government 
of  Louisiana,  he  repeatedly  proved  himself  a  media- 
tor between  contending  factions,  ever  counseling 
moderation  and  discouraging  resorts  to  violence.  He 
led  the  way  to  the  true  use  of  negro  labor  under  the 
new  conditions,  to  the  benefit  of  his  associates,  the 
good  of  the  f  reedmen  and  the  increase  of  his  own 
property.  His  fair  and  honest-  methods  won  the 
hearts  of  his  laborers,  as  they  had  previously  won 
those  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  meanest  freed  man  felt  as 
safe  with  liim  as  with  his  own  friends.  Later,  with 
his  brother,  he  formed  the  firm  oi  Foster  &  Glassell, 
cotton  factors  and  commission  merchants,  of  Shreve- 
port, La.  This  house  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  its 
line  in  Louisiana,  and  like  the  devcld^raent  of  the  cot- 
ton business  throughout  the  state,  owes  its  growth, 
largely  to  Capt.  Foster.  In  1868  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  state  legislature,  but  was  defea.ted  by  the 
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coriTjpt  political  methods  then  in  force.  He  was, 
however,  elected  in  1884,  and  served  for  four  years 
■with  eminent  credit;  originating,  among  other  benefi- 
cent measures,  the  present  Sunday  law  and  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  the  regulation  of  railroads. 
He  was  a  life-long,  active  and  earnest  member  of  the 
Methodist  churcli.  South,  and  a  constant  contributor 
to  all  worthy  charities.  He  was  married,  in  1865,  to 
Eunice,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  C.  and  Mrs.  Emily  L. 
Burruss,  of  Caddo  parish.  They  had  three  sons  and 
one  daughter.  He  died  at  Shreveport,  La.,  June  22, 
1898. 

McDOXJGALIi,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Kildalton,  island  of  Islay,  Scotland, 
in  1732,  sou  of  Ronald  and  Elizabeth  McDougall, 
who,  in  1738,  emigrated  to  the  colony  of  New  York 
with  three  children.     Alexander  appears  to  have  be- 
come a  sailor  at  an  early  age,  for  in  1756,  during 
the  war  with  France,  he  commanded  the  war  vessels 
Bariington  and  Tiger,  sailing  from  New  York  under 
letters  of  marque.     After  the  war  he  became  a  mer- 
chant, and  was  conspicuous  in  public  affairs,  especially 
in  the   events  that    tended   toward   independence. 
In  December,  1769,  he  published  a  hand-bill  signed 
"A  Son  of  Liberty,"  denouncing  the  assembly  for 
granting  money  to  support  the  British  troops  quar- 
tered in  New  York,  g^nd  for  rejecting  a  p^-oposition 
that  authorized  voting  by  bal- 
lot.     Addressed  to  "the  be- 
trayed inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony," this  publication  had  im- 
mediate effect.     On  the  follow- 
ing day,iu  obedience  to  its  call, 
the  citizens  assembled  at  the 
liberty  pole  in  the  "fields,"  as 
City  Hall  park  was  called,  and 
disapproved  theasserably's  pro- 
ceedings.    A  second  hand-bill 
signed  "  Legion,"  charged  the 
assembly  with  a  betrayal  of 
their  tru.st;  a  reward  was  im- 
mediately offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  writer  of  this  "in- 
famousand  seditious  libel,"and 
McDougall,  b^rayed  by  the 
printer,  was  imprisoned,  having 
refused  either  to  plead  orto  give 
bail.  On  receiving  his  sentence 
he  exclaimed:   "  I  rejoice  that 
I  am  the  first  to  suffer  for  liberty  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  glorious  struggle!"    He  was  con- 
fined for  more  than  five  months  in  what  was  later 
the  debtors'   prison,   now  the    Register's  office  in 
the  City  Hall  park,  but  during  that  period  was  a 
popular  hero;  men  and  women  of  the  best  families 
visited  him,  patriotic  songs  were   sung  under   his 
window,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  800  Whigs  toasted  him  at  dinner  and 
sent  a  delegation  to  dine  with  him  in  jail.     Though 
released  on  bail  he  was  never  brought  to  trial.     He 
presided  over  an  assembly  of  the  people  thereafter 
known  as  "the  great  meeting  in  the  fields,"  July  6, 
1774,  at  which  a  non-importation  resolution,  drafted 
by  him,  was  passed,  and  otlier  patriotic  measures 
were  approved.     It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  public 
speaker.     McDougall  was  one  of  a  committee  of  100 
chosen  May  5,  1775,  to  organize  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  city,  and  when,  June  30,  the  first 
New  York  regiment  was  formed  he  was  made  its 
colonel.     On  Aug.  9,  1776,  he  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general, and  on  Oct.  20,  1777,  major-general. 
He  was  actively  engaged  at  Chatterton's  hill  near 
White  Plains;  was  under  fire  again  in  New  Jersey, 
and  then,  early  in  1777,  was  placed  at  Peekskill  in 
charge  of  army  stores.     Tliere,  on  March  22,  a  large 
force  of  British  landed;  but  not  before  McDougall 
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had  withdrawn  the  garrison  and  most  of  the  stores. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  and 
White  Plains;  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
posts  in  the  Highlands  in  1778,  and  commanded  at 
West  Point  from  July  19  to  Dec.  6,  1779;  from 
June  20  until  July  4  and  Sept.  20  until  Oct.  5, 
1780;  and  again  from  June  20.  1781,  until  Jan. 
18,  1782.  In  1780  and  1781  he  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  minister 
of  marine,  but  declined  the  position,  preferring  to 
return  to  the  field.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  senate  and  served  in  that  body  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  fiist  president  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York.  McDougall  (Macdougal) 
street.  New  York  city,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  was  married,  in  1751,  during  a  visit  to  Islay, 
to  Naucy,  daughter  of  Steplien  JIcDougall.  His 
two  sons  died  unmarried — John  in  the  Canada 
expedition.  1775,  and  Ronald  Stephen  from  the  re- 
sult of  injuries  received  in  the  field,  1786.  His  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  John  Lawrance, 
the  jurist.  Gen.  McDougall,  described  by  Washington 
as  "a  brave  soldier  and  a  distinguished  patriot," 
died  in  New  York  city,  June  8,  1786.  His  remains 
lie  in  the  family  vault  of  the  McDougall,  Lawrance 
and  Hawkes  families  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  avenue,  comer  of  Twelfth  street. 
Tablets  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  cliapel  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

WHITMAN,  Ezekiel,  jurist,  was  born  at  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  9,  17T6,  son  of  Josiah 
and  Sarah  (Sturtevant)  Whitman.  His  father  dying 
in  1778,  his  childhood  was  one  of  hardship  and 
poverty,  but  his  uncle.  Rev.  Levi  Whitman,  of  Well- 
fleet,  took  him  in  charge  and  gave  him  a  rudimentary 
education.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1791;  and 
was  graduated  in  1795.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Whitman,  of  Hanover,  and  later  in  the 
otiice  of  Nahum  Mitchell,  of  East  Bridgewater, 
where  he  manifested  such  solid  judgment,  keen  per- 
ceptions and  exceptional  ability  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
confided  many  cases  to  his  care.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Plymouth  county  in  1799.  After  some 
years  of  increasing  business  and  popularity  at  New 
Gloucester,  Me.,  he  removed  to  Portland  in  1807, 
where  his  practice  became  extensive.  In  1806  he  was 
nominated  to  represent  the  Cumberland  district  in 
congress,  but  was  defeated:  two  yeai's  later,  however, 
he  was  elected.  In  1815-16  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  a  member  of  the  Brunswick  convention, 
held  upon  the  important  question  of  the  separation 
of  Maine  from  Massachusetts.  In  1816  Mr.  Whit- 
man was  elected  to  the  15th  congress  and  afterward 
to  the  16th  and  17th.  His  influence  in  the  national 
councils  was  powerful  because  of  his  experience,  in- 
tegrity and  solid  judgment.  Feb.  4,  1822,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Parris,  chief-justice  in  the  newly 
established  court  of  the  common  pleas  for  the  state 
of  JIaiue.  He  retired  from  congress  to  enter  upon 
his  new  duties.  In  December,  1841,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  October,  1848.  As  a  judge  he 
was  calm,  self-possessed  and  dignified;  he  was  clear 
and  concise  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  honesty.  He  was  married, 
Oct.  31,  1799,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Gushing 
Mitchell,  of  East  Bridgewater,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  Judge  Whitman  died,  Aug. 
1,  1866. 

BANKIN,  John  Chambers,  clerCTman,  was 
bom  near  Greensboro,  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.,  May  18, 
1816.  His  preparatory  studies  were  directed  by  an 
older  brother,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Rankin;  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  began  teaching,  and  later  entered 
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the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  but 
was  not  graduated.  In  September,  1836,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  pursued  the  usual  three  years'  course  of 
study.  While  yet  a  student  of  the  seminary  he  was 
accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  but  prior  to  embarking  spent 
Hearly  a  year  in  visiting  the  churches  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  as  an  agent.  On  June  3, 
1840,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  T.,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Comfort,  of  Kingston,  N.  J.,  and  August 
5th  of  the  same  year  sailed  for  India.  After  reach- 
ing his  destination,  Furrukhabad,  he  began  the  study 
of  the  native  languages  and  soon  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  them  as  to  speak  and  write  with 
fluency.  Besides  some  minor  contributions  to  the 
native  press,  in  1845,  he  wrote  and  published,  in  the 
Urdu  language,  an  extended  reply  to  a  learned  and 
formidable  Mohammedan  book  against  Christianity; 
in  the  meantime  teaching  and  preaching  among  the 
natives  with  much  earnestness  and  efficiency.  In 
the  midst  of  these  labors  his  health  failed  and 
he  proceeded  to  Simla,  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, in  the  hope  of  restoration,  but  finding  little 
relief  there  he  returned  to  America  in  1848.  After 
a  rest  of  three  years  his  health  was  sulBciently 
restored  to  justify  him  in  taking  a  pastorate.  On 
Sept.  4,  1851,  he  was  installed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Elizabethtown.pastor  of  the  church  of  Basking  Ridge, 
where  he  served  forty-four  years.  He  resigned  in 
1895.  During  his  ministry  he  wrote  the  following 
articles  for  the  "Princeton  Review":  "Foreign 
Missions  and  Millennarianism "  (1856);  "Thoughts 
for  the  Ministry  "  (1854);  "  Arminianism  and  Grace  " 
(1856),  and  "The  Mode  of  Baptism— The  Subjects 
of  Baptism — A  Practical  View  of  Infant  Baptism  " 
(1861).  He  also  published  a  volume  on  "The  Com- 
ing of  The  Lord "  (1885).  In  1867  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  He  resided  among  the  people  whom 
he  so  long  served  until  his  death,  Apiil  24,  1900. 

KOOPMAN",  Harry  Iiyman,  poet  and  librarian, 
was  bom  at  Freeport,  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  July  1, 
1860,  son  of  Charles  Frederick  and  Mary  Brewer 
(Mitchell)  Koopman.  His  paternal  grandparents 
were  Niclas  and  Fredrika  Maria  (Linqvist)  Koop- 
man, natives  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Freeport,  and  entered 
Colby  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1880, 
and  of  A.M.  in  1883.  After  graduating  at  Colby,  he 
was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  a  grammar  school 
at  Claremont,  N.  H.  In  1881  he  became  clerk  in 
the  Astor  library,  and  was  cataloguer  at  Cornell  ' 
University  library  (1883-84);  at  Columbia  College 
library  (1884-85)  ;"at  Rutgers  College  library  (1885- 
86),  and  at  the  library  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Vermont 
(1886-93)^  In  1893  he  was  appointed  librarian  of 
Brown  University,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
Mr.  Koopman  has  published  several  volumes:  "  The 
Great  Admiral"  (1883);  "Ellen  Statira  Koopman,  a 
Tribute  to  her  Memory  "  (lb85); ' '  Orestes,  a  Dramatic 
Sketch,  and  Other  Poems  "  (1888);  "Woman's  Will, 
a  Love  Play,  with  Other  Poems  "  (1888);  "The  Crime 
of  the  Culprit  Fay,  with OtherPoems" (1890);  "The 
Gothic  Minster,  a  Poem  "  (1891);  "  The  Mastery  of 
Books,  Hints  on  Reading  and  the  Use  of  Libraries  " 
(1896);  "  Morrow-Songs"  (1898).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished "Bibliography  of  George  Perkins  Marsh" 
(1892);  "  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  George  Perkins 
Marsh " v(1892),  and  has  edited  "Address  Book  of 
Living  Graduates  of  Brown  University  "  (1894-99), 
and  "  Historical  Catalogue  of  Brown  University, 
1764-1894  "  (1895).  He  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  (1900-01).  He  is  an  advocate, 
perhaps  the  originator,  of  the  plan  of  havi^  a  select 
or  standard  collection  of  books  accessible  to  the 
public  in  connection  with  every  large  library.     Mr. 


Koopman  spent  the  year  1892-93  in  the  graduate 
school  of  Harvard  University,  receiving  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  in  1893.  In  1889  he  was  married  to  Helene 
Luise,  daughter  of  Christoph  Wilhelm  and  Johanna 
Friedrika  (Baumbach)  Mayser,  of  Ulm,  Gtermany. 
They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

AXiGEK,  Horatio,  Jr.,  author,  was  bom  at  Re- 
vere, Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1832,  son  of  Horatio  and  Olive 
A.  (Fenno)  Alger.  His^ather  was  a  well-known  Uni- 
tarian clergyman,  who  was  twice  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  His  earliest  American 
ancestor  was  Thomas  Alger,  who  was  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  in  1665,  and  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Pack- 
ard. Israel,  son  of  Thomas,  was  married  to  Patience 
Hayward,  and  their  great-grandson,  James,  who  was 
married  to  Hannah  Bassett,  was  the  father  of  the 
first  Horatio  Alger.  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  received 
his  preliminary  education  at  the  district  schools  of 
his  native  place  and  at  Gates  Academy,  Marlboro, 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1852,  when  twenty  years  of  age.  During  his  col- 
lege course  he  devoted  himself  to  the  languages, 
taking  the  prize  in  Greek  and  also  receiving  the  first 
prize  of  forty  doUai-s  for  an  essay  on  "Athens  at  the 
Time  of  Socrates."  At  eight  years  of  age  he  had 
begun  the  study  of  Latin,  and  had  read  the  works  of 
Josftphus,  the  Jewish  historian.  His  first  published 
writings  appeared  when  he  was 
but  thirteen  years  of  age.  For 
five  years  after  leaving  college 
he  was  occupied  in  teaching  and 
journalism,  being  editorially  con- 
nected with  two  Boston  papers, 
by  which  he  was  enabled"  to  de- 
fray his  expenses  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Theological  School  during 
1857-60.  In  1861,  after  a  year's 
sojourn  in  Europe,  he  became 
a  private  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. ,  and  in  December,  1864,  was 
ordained  pastor  over  the  Unita- 
rian church  at  Brewster,  Mass. 
In  April,  1866,  Mr.  Alger  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York  city, 
and  there  began  the  study  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  street 
gamin.  He  soon  became  a  fa- 
miliar figure  along  the  docks  and 
wherever  friendless  urchins  were  to  be  found.  By 
his  read}'  sympathy  and  generous  charity  he  was 
not  long  in  winning  their  confidence  and  becoming  a 
favorite.  One  of  the  results  of  his  studies  was 
"Ragged  Dick,"  first  published  in  the  "Student 
and  Schoolmate,"  a  powerful  and  original  story,  and 
the  first  that  brought  him  into  popularity  with  the 
juvenile  world.  Before  this  Mr.  Alger  had  written  for 
leading  periodicals,  and  had  by  special  request  pre- 
pared a  short  sketch  for  the  ""Student  and  School- 
mate," which  attracted  much  notice.  He  had  also 
writen  a  number  of  stirring  war  poems.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Loring,  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  popularity 
of  "Ragged  Dick,"  made  a  liberal  offer  to  Mr. 
Alger  to  write  six  volumes  on  similar  subjects. 
These  became  phenomenally  popular,  hundreds  of 
Sunday-school  libraries  buying  them,  and  they  were  • 
read  in  every  state  and  territory.  Eight  other  vol- 
umes followed  under  the  general  term  o*  'he  "  Tat- 
tered Tom"  series,  after  which  came  the  "Brave 
and  Bold  "  and  the  ' '  Pacific  "  series.  The  last  were 
the  result  of  studies  and  observations  mpde  during  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1877,  and  later  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  1881  Mr.  Loring  retired,  and 
Porter  &  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  succeeded  as  Mr. 
Alger's  authorized  publishers.  His  story  of  "  Phil 
the  Fiddler,"  who  was  an  Italian  musician,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  breaking  up  almost  imme- 
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diately  tne  netarious  trafi9c  of  the  padrones,  who 
leased  boys  of  their  parents  ia  southern  Italy  and 
subjected  them  to  the  most  cruel  treatment  in 
their  greed  for  money.  Mr.  Alger  was  the  author 
of  over  seventy  volumes  of  stories,  and  of  two 
books  of  poems,  besides  bis  numerous  contributions 
to  weekly  papers  and  magazines.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  his  fondness  for  children  was  so  great  that 
he  adopted  two  boys  and  a  niece,  of  whom  he  as- 
sumed the  entire  charge.  A  biographical  notice  of 
Mr.  Alger,  published  in  1885,  speaks  of  hira  as  one 
who  "  has  long  employed  his  genius  in  behalf  of  a 
multitude  of  boys,  grejiter  than  any  man  can  num- 
ber. He  never  uses  tobacco  or  liquor  in  any  form. 
His  eye  is  as  clear  and  his  cheeks  as  rosy  at  fifty  as 
though  he  had  always  lived  in  the  country  and  dined 
daily  on  buttermilk.  He  is  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  men,  and  is  entertaining  in  wliatever  company  he 
is  tlirowu."  One  of  these  boys  figures  in  "The 
Young  Circus  Rider."  He  died  at  Natick,  Mass., 
July  18,  1899,  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mre.  O.  A. 
Cheney. 

PUTNAM,  Salmon  "W.,  manufacturer  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  10, 1815. 
He  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
JohnPulnam,  who,  with  his  wife,  Priscilla,  came  from 
Abbot-Aston,  near  Aylesbury,  England,  in  1634, 
and  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  related  to  Ruf  us 
Putnam,  of  revolutionary  fame.  John  Putnam,  the 
father  of  Salmon  W.,  was  a  scythe-maker.  Tlie 
latter  left  home  when  only  eight  years  of  age  to 
earn  his  living,  and  entered  the  cotton  factory  at 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  of  which  liis  brother-in-law, 
Chiistopher  Whiting,  was  overseer.  Here  he  worked 
for  several  years  as  a  tobbin-boy,  until  he  obtained 
employment  in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  became  an  overseer  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  went  into  business  with 
his  brother,  John,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  then  a  town 
of  about  3,000  inhabitants.  Their  business,  which 
was  at  first  mainly  repairing,  increased,  and  they 
began  to  manufacture  gear-cutting  machines,  after 
the  model  of  one  which  they  had 
made  for  themselves,  which  brought 
them  trade. and  established  for  them 
a  reputation.  They  also  made  new 
kinds  of  machinery  for  paper  manu- 
facture, and  a  kind  of  gauge-lathe 
for  making  bobbins.  During  the 
first  yearsof  the  partnership  Salmon 
W.  Putnaminventedtlienniversalor 
self-adjusting  box  and  hanger,  now 
generally  used,  and  originated  the 
idea  of  the  feed-rod.  The  first,  ap- 
plied to  shafting  and  engine  lathes 
made  by  the  firm,  was  quickly  cop- 
ied by  others  and  soon  was  general- 
ly used.  He  also  first  suggested  a 
change  in  the  construction  of  the 
table  for  theuprightdrill, whichhad 
been  fixed  immovably  on  the  arm 
supportingit;sothatthetablesliould 
revolve  on  its  own  centre,  and  could  also  be  moved 
with  the  arm  around  the  upriglit  pillar,  and  thus  the 
workman  was  enabled  to  place  anj'  part  of  the  work 
under  the  drill  without  detacliing  it  from  the  table. 
The  present  form  of  the  back-rest  'in  the  engine- 
lathe  enabling  the  workman  to  lift  the  piece  of  work 
out  of,  instead  of  drawiugit  through,  the  rest,  wasalso 
his  device.  Mr.  Putnam  did  not  secure  these  Im- 
portant inventions  to  himself  or  to  the  firm  by  procur- 
ing patents  on  them.  He  afterwards  invented  the 
f  rictional  feed  as  used  on  machinist's  tools,  and  alsothe 
revolving  saw,  both  of  which  are  of  much  practical 
value  and  extensively  used.  Their  business  so  in- 
creased that  in  1845  they  erected  a  large  new  building, 
which,  however,  was  burned  in  1850.  In  1851  the  shop 
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was  rebuilt,  and  until  1858  they  continued  business 
as  a  firm.  In  that  yeara  stock  company  was  formed 
under  the  style  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000,  which  was  increased,  in  1866,  to 
$160,000,  and  afterward  to  $330,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  Newton  mill  property,  which  covered  an 
area  of  twenty  acres,  was  purcliased  by  the  com- 
pany and  new  buildings  were  erected.  Mr.  Salmon 
W.  Putnam  from  the  beginning  was  the  active  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  firqi,  and  the  president  of  the 
company.  He  was  the  guiding  and  controlling 
mind  of  the  enterprise,  a  thorough  mechanic,  an  in- 
genious inventor,  and  an  able  business  man.  He 
represented  Fitchburg  in  the  state  legislature  in  1857, 
and  was  a  director  in  the  Rollstone  National  Bank. 
He  was  married,  March  10,  1840,  to  Harriet  J. 
Whitney,  of  Ashbumham.  They  had  four  sons. 
Mr.  Putnam  died,  Feb.  23,  1872. 

DIVEN,  Alexander  Samuel,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Catharine,  Tioga  co.  (now  the 
town  of  Di.x,  Schuyler  co.),  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1809, 
son  of  John  and  Eleanor  (jileans)  Diven.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town  and  in  the 
academies  at  Penn  Yau  and  Ovid.  He  studied  law 
with  Judge  Gray  at  Elmira,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie 
bar  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  legal  firm  of  Diven, 
Hathaway  &  Woods  in  Elmira,  and  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful practice  until  the  civil  war  began.  Gen. 
Diven  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  York,  and  was  prominent  in  its  coun- 
cils. He  served  one  term,  1858-59,  in  tlie  state  sen- 
ate, and  in  1860  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
87th  congress,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliber- 
ations during  that  critical  time  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. He  was  strongly  opposed  to  slavery.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  congi-ess  to  introduce  measures  pro- 
viding for  the  employment  of  colored  troops  in  the 
Federal  army,  having  drafted  and  introduced  the  first 
bill  for  that  purpose.  In  1863  he  left  his  seat  in  c<m- 

fress,  and  assisted  in  raising  the  107th  regiment  of 
Tew  York  volunteers;  entering  the  service  as  its 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  distinguishing  liimself  in  the 
Virginia  campaigns  of  1862  and  1863.  After  the 
battle  of  Antietam  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel, 
and  led  his  regimental  Cliancellorsville  in  the  thick- 
est and  fiercest  part  of  that  deadly  conflict.  He  was 
commissioned  an  adjutant-general  in  May,  1863, 
with  the  rank  of  major.  On  Aug.  30,  1864,  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  duty  as 
assistant  provost  marshal-general  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  subsequently  being  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  and  western  districts, 
which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Many 
years  before  the  civil  war  Mr.  Diven  became  a  di- 
rector in  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  being 
its  leading  attorney  until  1865,  when  he  was  chosen 
its  vice-president,  and  held  that  position  for  three 
years.  He  was  successful,  through  tireless  efforts, 
in  raising  the  necessary  millions  for  construct- 
ing railroad  connection  between  Elmira  and  New 
York.  He  was  also  a  moving  spirit  in  establishing 
the  road  from  Binghamton  to  Corning  and  Hornells- 
ville,  and  was  projector  of  the  Elmira  and  Williams- 
port  railroad  (now  a  part  of  the  Northern  Central), 
and  president  of  tlie  company  during  the  entire  time 
of  its  construction.  In  connection  with  Gen.  Thomas 
Price  and  James  P.  Kirkwood.  he  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  and, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Diven,  Stamcliff  &  Co.,  en- 
gaged in  constructing  tlie  southwestern  branch  of 
that  road.  He  was  for  years  the  president  and  lead- 
ing manager  of  the  Elmira  and  Horseheads  street  rail- 
way, and,  with  liis  sous,  the  owners  and  managers 
of  the  Elmira  water- works.  Gen.  Diven  was  married 
twice:  first,  in  1835,  to  Amanda  Beers,  of  Elmira, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  One 
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of  the  sons,  Alexander,  was  mayor  of  Elmirain  1881 
and  1882;  another,  George  M.,  is  an  eminent 
member  of  the  legal  profession  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Diven  died  in  1875.  Gen.  Diven  was  married  again, 
in  1876,  to  Maria  Joy.     He  died  June  11,  1896. 

COOPER,  Theodore,  civil  engineer,  was  born  at 
Cooper's  Plains,  Steuben  co.,  N.  T.,  Jan.  12,  1839, 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  M.  (Evans)  Cooper.  He 
was  graduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  K.  Y.,  in  1858.""  His  first  important  engage- 
ment was  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Troy  and 
Greenfield  railroad  in  the  construction  of  the  Hoosac 
tunnel.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  entered  the  navy  as 
an  engineer  officer,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  In 
June,  1865,  Mr.  Cooper  was  assigned  to  the  Winnipeg, 
then  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  duringthe  summer  cruise 
was  instructor  in  practical  steam  engineering  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Naval  Academy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  was  instructor  in  this  depart- 
ment at  Annapolis.  In  1868-70  he  was  attached  to  the 
Nyack,  of  the  south  Pacific  squadron;  then  return- 
ing to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  finally,  in 
July,  1872,  resigning  from  the  service,  with  the  rank 
of  first  assistant  engineer.  In  May,  1872,  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  material  for  the  steel  bridge 
at  St.  Louis,  the  construction  o£  which  he  afterwards 
superintended,  and  on  its  completion  succeeded 
James  B.  Eads  as  engineer  of  the  Bridge  and  Tun- 
nel Co.  At  the  time  of  its  construction  this  was  the 
longest  cantilever  bridge  in  the  world,  the  two  half- 
arches  each  extending  540  feet  from  the,  river  piers; 
and  Mr.  Cooper's  important  services  are  fully  set 
forth  in  Prof.  Woodward's  account.  Mr.  Cooper 
superintended  the  Delaware  Bridge  Co.'s  works  at 
Phillipsburgh,  N.  J.;  was  the  superintendent  and 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Co.,  at  Pittsburgh;  designed  and  built  the  Laredo 
shops  of  the  Mexican  National  railroad,  the  Norton 
Cement  mills  at  Binnewater,  and  has  acted  as  con- 
sulting engineer  for  various  railroads,  cities,  towns 
and  corporations,  besides  designingnnnierous bridges 
and  engineering  structures,  including  tlie  Seekonk 
bridge  at  Providence,  R.  I.;  Sixth  street,  at  Pitts- 
burgh; Second  avenue  over  the  Harlem  river.  New 
York  city;  Newburyport  bridge  over  the  Merrimac, 
and  the  Junction  bridges  over  the  Allegheny.  He 
was  engineer  of  construction  on  the  New  York  Ele- 
vated railroad;  and  consulting  engineer  for  the  Su- 
burban Riipid  Transit  Co.,  the  New  York  rapid 
transit  commission,  the  Boston  rapid  transit  com- 
mission, as  well  as  for  the  Harlem  river  commission. 
Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
board  of  bridge  experts  to  determine  the  Hudson 
river  bridge  span  in  1894.  He  has  published  many 
papers  on  engineering  subjects,  and  has  twice  been 
the  recipient  of  the  Normal  medal  from  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  New  York  chamber 
of  commerce;  New  York  Historical  Society;  Cen- 
tury Association,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Naval 
Institute  and  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  besides 
being  corresponding  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.     Mr.  Cooper  is  unmarried. 

KNOTT,  Aloysius  Leo,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
was  born  in  Frederick  county,  Md.,  May  12,  1835, 
son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Sprigg  (Sweeney) 
Knott.  His  father,  a  native  of  Maryland  and  a 
planter,  was .  a  lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Allan  Sweeney, 
of  Chaptico,  St.  Mary's  co.,  Md.  The  family  de- 
scends from  John  Knott,  who  came  to  Maryland 
from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1642.  Mr.  Knott  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Frederick,  and  on 
his  removal  to  Baltimore,  in  1847,  entered  St.  Mary's 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  He  read 
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law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  William  Schley,  in  the 
meantime  holding  for  two  years  both  a  Greek  and 
mathematical  professorship  at  his  alma  mater.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  James  H.  Bevans,  which  continued  two 
years.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1860  he  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  opposed  secession.  In  1864  he  was  active  in 
reorganizing  the  Democratic  party  of  the  slate,  and, 
as  secretary  of  the  state  central  committee,  helped  to 
inaugurate  the  movement  to  defeat  the  call  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  movement,  however, 
was  unsuccessful,  although  the  protest  against  mis- 
rule in  the  state  was  vigorously  inaugurated,  and  in 
November,  1866,  the  "Demo- 
cratic party  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  two-thirds  majority  in 
each  house  of  tlic  legislature. 
The  result  Avas  tliat  in  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  a  new  constitutional 
convention  was  assembled.  Mr. 
Knott  was  at  this  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  which 
reported  a  bill  to  call  the  new 
convention;  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary, 
and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tees on  elections  and  on  inter- 
nal improvements.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  state's  attorney  for 
Baltimore  by  a  large  major- 
ity, being  re-elected  in  1871 
and  1875.  In  this  capacity 
he  tried  many  important  cases,  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, some  of  them  involving  grave  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law,  particularly  touching  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  laws  passed  to  enforce  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  U.  S. 
constitution.  Upon  his  retirement  from  this  office, 
in  1880,  he  resumed  general  legal  practice.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions  of 
1864  and  1872,  and  a  member  of  the  national  Demo- 
cititic  executive  committee  in  1872-76.  He  was  active 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884,  making  vigor- 
ous speeches  in  several  slates;  and  on  Pres.  Cleve- 
land's inauguration  was  appointed  second  assistant 
postmaster-general.  In  1886  he  went  to  Havana,  and 
arranged  with  the  governor-general  of  Cuba  for  a 
mail  service  between  Cuba  and  Spain,  by  way  of 
Key  West,  Tampa  and  New  York,  by  the  Plant  sys- 
tem of  railroad  and  steamship.  In  1890  he  became 
associated  with  Robert  G.  Washington,  Linden 
Kent  and  R.  Byrd  Lewis  in  conducting  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Henrj'  Harford,  last  lord  propri- 
etary of  Maryland,  in  the  government  suit  to  settle  the 
right  and  title  of  parties  to  the  lands  under  the  Poto- 
mac river  opposite  Washington.  The  case  was  argued 
in  1895  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  October,  1898,  before  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court.  Mr.  Knott  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  sustaining  Mr. 
Bryan  and  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1900  was  chairman  of  the  delegation 
from  Maryland  to  the  Kansas  City  convention.  He  is 
a  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Maryland,  University,  Country  and  Catholic 
clubs,  of  Baltimore,  and  of  the  General  Society  of 
the  War  of  1812,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
elected  judge-advocate  general  in  1898  and  1900.  In 
1899  Mr.  !^ott  was  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  corporations  in  that 
body.  He  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Regina  Maria, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Keenan,  of  Baltimore. 
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CAIiIiAHAN,  James  Slorton,  author  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Bedford,  Ind.,  Nov.  4,  1864, 
son  of  Martin  Isaac  and  Sophia  Oregon  (Taunehill) 
Callalmn.  His  father,  a  teacher  and  farmer,  was  a 
son  of  Isaac  Callahan  and  great-grandson  of  Henry 
Callahan,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution. 
James  spent  his  early  life  in  the  country,  where  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  study  both  nature  and  books. 
After  a  cojirse  in  the  public  schools  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  normal  school  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and 
took  a  commercial  course  of  study  at  Delaware,  O. 
Beginningiul883hetaught 
school  for  several  winter 
terms,  continuing  his  stud- 
ies duiing  the  spring  and 
summer  vacations.  In  1886 
lie  became  principal  of  the 
Carr  Graded  School  at  Me- 
dora,  Ind.,  and  in  1889-90 
taught  in  the  Normal  Ped- 
agogical Institute,  atHope, 
Ind.  Inl890hewas elected 
superintendentof  theHope 
publicschools,  butresigued 
to  accept  a  position  in  the 
Southern  Indiana  Normal 
School.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Indiana  in 
1892-94,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1894,  and 
A.M.  the  following  year. 
Duiing  the  summer  of 
1894  he  was  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  the 
following  October  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, where;  after  three  yeai-s  of  hard  study 
in  the  graduate  courses  in  history,  juriprudence, 
politics  and  economics,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  For  the  last  two  years  he  was  succes- 
sively assistant  and  fellow  in  history.  He  was  act- 
ing professor  of  American  history  and  constitu- 
tional law  at  Hamilton  College  in  the  year  1897-98, 
since  which  lie  has  been  lecturer  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoting  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  to  the  field  of  American 
diplomacy  and  foreign  relations  (especially  to  sub- 
jects having  direct  bearing  upon  present  conditions 
and  upon  questions  of  American  national  policy), 
and  obtaining  his  material  principally  from  re- 
searches in  the  archives  and  libraries  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  has  written  "  Tlie  Neutrality  of  the 
American  Lakes  and  Anglo-American  Relations " 
(1898),  "  Cuba  and  International  Relations  "  (1899); 
'  'American  Relations  in  the  Pacific  and  tlie  Far  East" 
(1901);  "The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  SoutliernCon- 
federacy."  He  has  also  had  experience  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  has  written  short  articles  for 
several  periodicals.  Several  of  Mr.  Callahan's  mono- 
graphs have  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  Chicago  "  Iuter-Ocean,"in  a  review  of  his  work, 
says:  "  Our  author  is  in  no  sense  speculative.  He 
simply  tells  the  facts  of  history,  allowing  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  He  writes  in  astyle  that 
is  attractive,  optimistic,  flowing  and  full  of  vitality, 
and  endeavoi-s  to  state  facts  in  their  true  relations 
and  bearings  without  prejudice  or  prophecy." 

PINCHOT,  Gifford,  forester,  was  bom  at  Sims- 
bury,  Conn.,  Aug.  11, 1865,  son  of  James  and  Mary 
E.  (Eno)  Pinchot,  and  grandson  of  Constantine 
Cyril  Desire  Pinchot,  a  native  of  Breteuil,  France, 
who,  for  his  political  faith,  came  to  America  in 
1815,  settling  at  Milfo'rd,  Pa.,  where  he  became  a 
merchant  with  large  western  interests.  His  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  Amos  Richards  Eno.     On  his 


mother's  side  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  William 
Phelps,  one  of  the  founders  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  family  prominent  during 
colonial  times  and  the  revolutionary  war.'  His  great- 
uncle,  John  S.  Phelps,  was  a  brigadier- general 
during  the  civil  war,  and  governor  of  Missouri 
(1875-82).  Gififoid  Pinchot  attended  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1889.  Deciding  to  take  up  forestiy,  in 
October,  1889,  he  went  to  England  to  consult  with 
the  men  best  able  to  direct  his  studies.  As  a  result 
of  his  observations  and  after  having  spent  some 
time  in  examining  the  forestiy  exhibit  of  the  Paris 
exposition  he  entered  the  ficole  Nationale  For- 
estiere,  Nancy.  Early  in  1890  he  began  field 
work  in  the  French  Alps  and  the  Vosges,  and 
spent  a  short  time  in  the  city  forest  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  During  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  accompanied  the  students  of  the  English  Forest 
School  on  a  three-months'  trip  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Dietrich 
Brandis,  and  after  a  few  months'  study  in  Vienna, 
Municli  and  Bingen  returned  to  America.  In  1891 
he  traveled  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California.  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  and  aided  in  the 
preliminary  examination  of  George  Vanderbilt's  forest 
at  Biltmore,  N.C.,  where,  in  January,  1892,  he  began 
the  first  systematic  forest  work  in  the  United  Stales, 
introducing  a  method  of  scientific  management  still 
applied  there.  Mr.  Pinchot  prepared  the  Biltmore 
and  North  Carolina  exhibits  for  the  World's  fair  at 
Chicago.  In  December,  1893,  he  opened  an  oflice 
in  New  York  city,  as  consulting  forester,  and  was 
engaged  for  the  next  three  years  in  miscellaneous 
work  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  during 
this  time  acting  as  a  member  of  the  jury  of 
award  on  forestry  at  the  Atlanta  exposition  in  1895. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  forest  commission  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  appointed  in  1896,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  inauguration  of  a 
forest  policy  for  the  lands  of  the  United  States; 
was  appointed  confidential  agent  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  forests  of 
the  reserves  (1897),  and  was 
appointed  forester  and  chief 
of  the  division  of  forestry  of 
the  U.S.  department  of  agri- 
culture in  1898 — a  position 
he  still  occupies  (1901).  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  a  member  of  the 
Century  Club,the  University 
Club,  tiieCity  Club.the  Yale 
Club;  a  life  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design 
and  the  National  History 
Society,  in  New  York  city; 
the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the 
National  Sculpture  Society, 
the  Municipal  Art  Society, 
the  National  Art  League, 
the  National  Municipal  L  ague,  the  Boone  -  and 
Crockett  Club,  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Connec- 
ticut Forestry  associations;  the  National  Geographi- 
cal Society,  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
the  Metropolitan,  the  Cosmos  and  Golf  clubs, 
of  Washington,  D.  C;  the  Graduates'  Club,  of 
New  Haven,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  the  first  native  American  to  make  forestry 
his  profession.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  White 
Pine"  (18—);  "A  Study  of  Forest  Fires  and  Wood 
Production  in  Southern  New  Jersey"  (Annual  Re- 
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port  State  Geologist  for  1898);  "The  Timber  Trees 
and  Forests  of  Nortli  Carolina  "  (Bulletin  No.  6  of 
North  Carolina  Geological  Survey);  "The  Adiron- 
dack Spruce  "  (18—),  and  the  '  'Primer  of  Forestry" 
(Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  Division  of  Forestry),  besides 
numerous  minor  articles.  With  his  father,  mother 
and  brother,  AmosR.E.Pinchot,  he  founded  the  Yale 
Forest  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  in  which  he 
holds  the  position  of  special  lecturer  on  forest  policy, 
and  the  Yale  Summer  School  of  Forestry,  at  Grey 
Towers,  ^Milford,  Pa.,  the  library  building  and  col- 
lection of  forest  books  for  which  he  joined  his 
father  iu  presenting. 

SCHEPPEGRELL,  ■William,  physician,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  Sept.  22,  1860.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  in  Germany,  but  at 
an  earl}'  age  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  honor  and  as  valedictorian  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  in  1880.  In  1881  he  entered  the 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  his 
preceptor  being  the  late  Prof.  R.  E.  Kinloch,  the 
distiuguislied  surgeon  of  South  Carolina.  Before 
completing  his  coui-se  of  study  Dr.  Scheppegrell  be- 
came professor  of  chemistiy  and  matliematics.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  College  of 
Charleston  in  1884,  his  thesis  for  this  occasion,  "  The 
Chemical  Properties  of  the  Electric  Spark,"  attract- 
ing considerable  attention.  During  this  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  physics,  in  which  he 
made  many  important  investigations,  especially  in 
the  study  of  electric  energy.  In  1887  he  resumed 
bis  study  of  medicine,  and  on  graduating  received 
the  appointment  of  resident  surgeon  of  the  Charles- 
ton Hospital.  In  1890  he  removed  to  New  Orleans, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  and  assistant  in  larj'n- 
gology  to  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic.  For  the  past 
ten  years  Dr.  Scheppegrell  has  been  identified  with 
.  progress  in  laryngology  and  otology,  and  many 
important  surgical  inventions  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment in  this  specialty  have  been  contributed  to  the 
profession  as  the  result  of  his 
labors.  He  is  associate  editor 
of  the  "Laryngoscope";  co- 
editor  of  the  "Annals  of  Otol- 
ogy, Laryngology  and  Rhiu- 
ofogy,"  and  American  collab- 
orator of  a  French  periodical 
in  the  same  field.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  medical  and 
scientific  journals  of  America 
and  Europe  have  been  numer- 
ous, among  which  may  be 
mentioned:  "The  Treatment  of 
Laryngeal  Tuberculosis  with 
Cupric  Interstitial  Cataphore- 
sis,  with  Report  of  Cases"; 
"  Tlie  Comparative  Pathology 
of  the  Negro  in  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,,  from 
an  Analysis  of  11,855  Cases"; 
"  Non- Malignant  Tumors  of 
the  Larynx  " ;  '  'The  X-Rays  and  Their  Application  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  many  others.  His  book 
on  "  Electricity  in  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and 
Ear"  was  published  in  1898,  and  is  considered  a 
standard  work  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Scheppegrell  is 
a  member  of  a  number  of  national  and  foreign  medi- 
cal societies.  He  is  president  of  the  Western  Oph- 
thalmologic and  Oto-Laryngologic  Association;  in 
1897  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society,  and 
president  of  its  southern  section ;  is  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  Orleans  Electric  Society  and  of  the 
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Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society;  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medicine,  and  honorary  member  of 
several  European  scientific  societies.  In  1882  be  was 
married  to  Jessie,  daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  Ales- 
sandro  Gambati,  a  famous  Venetian  artist  and  com- 
poser.    They  have  one  daughter,  Jessie  Agatha. 

HORSKY,  Edward,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Helena,  Mont.,  June  12,  1873,  son  of  John  and  Louise 
(Seykora)  Horsky.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neei's  of  Montana,  and  is  now  (1901)  a  prominent 
man,  being  receiver  of  the  U.  S.  land  office  at 
Helena.  The  son  received 
his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen was  sent  toPhiladelphia, 
to  enter  the  Hisjh  School, 
where  he  studied  for  three 
years.  In  1890  he  was  grad- 
uated with  distinction,  re- 
ceiving a  certificate  entitling 
him  to  teach  in  the  capacity 
of  public  scliool  principal, 
and  on.June  6,  1896,  he  re- 
ceived-ihe  honorary  degree 
of  A.Mjf  lom  the  same  insti- 
tution. ijAfter graduation  he 
returned:  to  Helena;  studied 
medicine  for  one  year  under 
aphysician  there, and  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  city, 
where  he  attended  tlie  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  IMedical  College 
for  another  year.  He  then  received  the  appointment 
to  a  position  in  the  U.  S.  assay  office  of  Helena, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1893  resigned  to  take  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  After  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  LL.B.,  he  was  at  once  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Michigan,  June  15,  1895,  and  a  few 
months  later  to  the  bar  of  Montana.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  Oct.  18, 
1897,  and  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  at 
San  Francisco,  Feb.  28,  1899.  He  became  city  at- 
torney' of  Helena  in  1898,  and  is  there  recognized  as 
an  able  attorne}'.  He  speaks  several  languages,  and 
is  prominent  in  the  social  circles  of  the  city,  having 
served  for  a  year  as  president  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Montana  Pioneers.  Mr.  Horsky 
is  a  prominent  Republican,  and  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Republican  committee  of  Helena.  He  is  in- 
terested iu  the  Howard  mine,  near  his  home. 

DENT,  Elmer  Addison,  clergyman,  was  born 
near  Athens,  0.,  Nov.  30,  1861,  son  of  Richard 
Shively  and  Malvina  (Evans)  Dent,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  through  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Sarah  Jane  Calvert.  He  was 
prepared  at  the  Atwood  Institute  and  the  Northwest- 
ern Ohio  NormalUuiversity.  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  University  in  1888,  and  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  in_1891,  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the 
Boston  University  in  philosophy  and  comparative 
religions.  He  organized  the  Athens  Summer  Normal 
School  for  teachers,  in  which  he  was  an  instructor 
for  three  seasons,  and  also  engaged  as  lecturer  in  the 
teachers'  institutes  of  that  state.  Upon  completing 
his  education  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but,  believ- 
ing himself  better  fitted  for  the  church,  soon  pre- 
pared for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  at  Union ville.  Conn.,  1890.  Joining 
the  New  York  east  conference  in  1892,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  in  1893,  and  to 
St.  Andrew's,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1896.  The  at- 
tention of  the  progressive  and  aggressive  thinkers 
and  church  workers  of  America  had  been  attracted 
to  the  "Foi-ward  movement,"  under  Hugh  Price 
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Hughes,  of  London,  -which  had  already  been  inaugu- 
rated in  New  York  city,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Kew  York  conference.  It  is  a  form  of  applied  and 
aggressive  Christianity,  which  maintains  the  evangel- 
istic spirit,  and  unites  to  it  the  prominent  features 
of  the  open  and  the  institutional  church.  Tradition 
is  abandoned  and  such  methods  of  work  are  adopted 
as  are  developed  out  of  the  needs  of  the  local  field. 
Mr.  Dent  havingbeen  requested  to  introduce  the  move- 
ment in  the  New  York  east  conference,  resigned  his 
charge  in  New  Haven  in  1898,  and  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  inaugurated  the  people's  for- 
ward movement  in  the  Sixty- 
first  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  that  city, 
in  which  he  is  still  pastor 
(1901).  Here  a  Bible  and 
music  school  havebeen  estab- 
lished, chorus  and  surpliced 
choire,  catechumen  and  con- 
firmation classes  introduced, 
and  a  burning  evangelism 
is  maintained.  Possessing  a 
strong  interest  in  politics,  in" 
early  life  he  was  elected  sec- 
retaryof  theRepublicanClub 
of  Athens,  became  a  delegate 
to  congressional  and  other 
politicalconventions,and  sec- 
retary of  the  Law  and  Order 
fO^  ''  /^  <!,  .,/  -V  League  of  thatcity.  On  April 
f«Ji,v.-<.^    ti  ,  <n.**^t  i9_  1893,  he  was  married  to 

Madeline  Campbell,  daughter  of  Edward  Mor- 
timer and  Jessie  (Percy)  Archibald.  The  Archi- 
balds are  numbered  among  the  crusaders,  whence 
they  obtain  their  crest  and  motto,  a  palm  leaf,  and 
"  Palma  non  sine  pulvere."  The  Percys  were  earls 
of  Northumberland.  Mrs.  Dent's  maternal  grand- 
father, Stephen  Percy,  was  the  captain  who  saved 
the  crew  of  the  New  York  passenger  ship,  Northum- 
berland, in  1857,  for  which  he  received  a  gold  and 
silver  medal  from  the  United  States  and  English  gov- 
ernments respectively. 

JACKSON,  Edward  Payson,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Erzerum,  Turkey,  March  15, 
1840,  son  of  William  C.  and  Mary  A.  (Sawyer)  Jack- 
son. His  parents  were  American  missionaries  under 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  His  father  was  graduated  with  first  honors 
at  Dartmouth  College  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  After  ten  years  of  missionary  life,  va- 
ried with  many  hardships,  including  the  plague 
and  a  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Koords,  his 
mother's  health  became  impaired,  and  the  family  re- 
turned to  America  in  December,  1845.  In  1856  Prof. 
Jackson  entered  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  later  was  class  poet  at  Amherst  College,  from 
which  he  received  the  honorary  degree  A.  M.  in  1870. 
He  served  during  the  civil  war  as  a  private  in  the 
45th,  and  as  lieutenant  in  the  5th  Massachusetts 
regiments.  He  was  principal  of  high  schools  in 
Westboro  and  Holyoke,  Mass.;  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y. ;  principal  of  the  Ladies' 
College,  Ottawa,  Canada,  for  three  years,  and  since 
1877  has  been  master  of  the  famous  Boston  Latin 
School,  the  alma  mater  of  so  many  distinguished 
men.  In  1873  he  published  "  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy, "and  in  1886  "  A  Demigod," a  novel.  These 
were  followed  by  '>  The  Earth  in  Space"  (1887),  and 
"  Character  Building"  (1891),  and  nearly  a  hundred 
essays,  poems  and  stories  in  various  magazines.  The 
novel,  "  A  Demigod,"  was  published  anonymously, 
and  was  attributed  to  several  noted  novelists  until 
its  true  authorship  was  disclosed.  In  1889  the 
American  Secular  Union  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000 
for  the  best  essay  adapted  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  purest  principles  of  morality  without 


inculcating  religious  doctrines,  and  in  1891  the  prize 
was  equally  divided  between  Nicholas  P.  Gilman, 
editor  of  "  The  New  World,"  for  an  essay  entitled, 
"  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,"  and  Prof.  Jackson 
for  "  Character  Building:  A  Master's  Talk  with  his 
Pupils."  These  essays  were  published  separately 
and  also  in  a  joint  volume,  entitled,  "  Conduct  as  a 
Fine  Art "  (1893).  He  is  a  past  commander  of  Post 
68,  G.A.R.,  ex-president  of  the  Chickatabut  Club, 
vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Authors'  Club,  and  editor  of  "  The  Bo- 
hemian," a  magazine  of  short  fiction.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1865,  to  Helen  Mar  Smith,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
who  died  in  1896.  He  has  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

SOIiET,  James  Bussell,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1850,  son  of  John 
James  Soley.  He  is  fifth  in  descent  from  John 
Soley,  the  first  American  ancestor,  who  emigrated 
from  England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1696. 
Both  paterualand  maternal  lines  lead  back  to  Judge 
James  Russell,  the  members  of  whose  family  were 
prominently  connected  with  the  colonial  history  of 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1640.  James  Russell  Soley 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1870,  studied 
law  under  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  later  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  at  the 
Columbian  Univereily,  where  he  was  graduated,  and 
wiis  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  history  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1871,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  head  of  the  department  of  histoiy 
and  international  law.  He  was  commissioned  pro- 
fessor in  tlie  U.  S.  navy  Aug.  18, 1876,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  in  1878  was  on  special  duty  in 
Europe  in  connection  with  the  department  of  educa- 
tion at  the  Paris  exposition,  and  to  inspect  foreign 
naval  colleges.  In  1882  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  naval  war  records  at  the  navy  department, 
where  he  remained  until  1890.  In  1885  and  following 
years  he  lectured  on  international  law  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  he  also  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  on  "  European 
Neutrality  DuringtheCivil  War," 
and  kindred  subjects,  during  1885 
and  1888.  Resigning  his  commis- 
sion in  1890,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy, 
filling  the  office  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  March,  1893.  During  his 
service  in  the  navy  department 
he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  navy.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  ■ 
construction  of  large  battleships, 
and  did  much  to  bring  about  the 
definite  adoption  of  this  type  in 

1890,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon  and  Iowa.  He 
was  also  largely  instrumental 
in  the  introduction  of  business 
methods  in  naval  administration,  the  revision  of 
the  system  of  purchases  and  accounts,  and  the 
creation  and  organization  of  the  naval  militia. 
He  devised  and  formulated  the  system  governing 
the  employment  of  labor  in  navy  yards,  adopted  in 

1891.  In  May,  1893,  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Tracy, 
Boardman  &  Piatt,  since  Boardman,  Piatt  &  Soley. 
In  1899  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Venezuela 
before  the  international  tribunal  of  arbitration  at 
Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Histoi-y  of  the  Naval 
Academy" (1876);  report  on  "Foreign  Systems  of 
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Naval  Education  "  (1880);  "  The  Blockade  and  the 
Cruisers "(1883);  "The  Bescue  of  Greely,"  in  col- 
laboraUon  with  Com.  W.  S.  Schley  (1885);  "  The 
Boys  of  1812"  (1887);  "  Sailor  Boys  of  '61 "  (1889); 
has  edited  the  "Autobiography  of  Com.  Morris" 
(1880),  and  has  contributed  ' '  The  Wars  of  theUnited 
States"  to  Justin  Winsor's  "  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America."  He  has  also  contributed  to 
"  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  is  the 
author  of  various  articles  in  "Scribner's  Maga- 
zine," the  "  Century  Magazine "  and  the  "  Nation." 
At  the  unveiling  of  the  Jeanette  monument  at  An- 
napolis, 1890,  he  delivered  an  address,  and  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  city  of  Boston  pronounced  a  eulogy 
on  Adm.  Porter  at  the  memorial  celebration  of  1892. 
He  was  married  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  1,  1875,  to 
Mary  W.,  daughter  of  Robert  Shaw  and  Mary 
(Woolsey)  Howland.     They  have  two  children. 

BIIiXiINGS,  George  Herrick,  metallurgist  and 
engineer,  was  born  at  East  Taunton,  Mass.,  Feb.  8, 
1845,  son  of  Warren  and  Mary  Frances  (Caswell) 
Billings.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
William  White,  the  Pilgrim,  a  son  of  Bishop  John 
White  of  England.  The  paternal  ancestor,  Roger 
Billings  (b.  1620;  d.  1683),  settled  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  about  1638;  and  from  his  second  wife,  Han- 
nah, is  descended  Roger  (b.  1658;  d.  1717),  who  was 
married  to  Sarah  Paine.  Joseph,  son  of  tlielatter,  was 
married  to  RuhannahBadcock;  his  son,  William,  was 
married  to  Jlaiy  Badlam;  William's  son,  Daniel,  was 
married  to  Rebecca  Battles,  and  his  son,  William,  who 
was  mairied  to  JIarcia  Stone,  became  tlie  grandfather 
of  our  subject.  The  latter  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  1862 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Schoenberger  &  Co.,  a 
firm  of  Pittsburgh  iron  manufacturer,  and  since 
that  time  his  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  iron  metallurgy  and  its  chemis- 
try, as  well  as  to  various  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  the  working  of  metals,  es- 
pecially in  the  processes  of  cold  drawing  and  cold  roll- 
ing. He  advanced  through 
the  positions  of  roll  turner, 
heater  and  roller,  finally 
becomingchemistand  gen- 
eral manager.  In  Pitts- 
burgh he  served  with  the 
firm  of  Hailman,  Raura 
&  Co.  (1859-60),  and  of 
Reese,  Graff  &  Dull  (1861 
-^62).  He  then  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Norway 
steel  and  iron  works  (1863- 
68),  the  firm  being  Naylor 
&  Co.,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  0.,  to 
enter  the  Globe  rolling  mill 
as  mechanical  engineer, 
and  remained  there  until 
1872.  ReturningtotheNor- 
waysteel  and  iron workshe 
builtand  managed  thecom- 
pressed  steel  shafting  de- 
partment(1872-35);  he  then  assumed  the  genei'al  man- 
agement of  these,  at  that  period, extensive  iron  works. 
At  the  present  lime(1901)he  is  the  proprietor  of  a  fac- 
tory at  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  steel  and  iron, 
having  invented  a  number  of  improvements  iu  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose.  •  He  is  connected  witli  the 
Orpheus  Musical  Society,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  has  written 
several  papers,  the  piihcipal  being:  "  The  Properties 
of  Iron  Alloyed  with  Other  Metals"  (1877);  "The 


Preference  of  Tensile  Resistance  to  Carbon  as  a 
Measure  of  Hardness  "  (1880);  and  "  On  the  Decrease 
of  Ductility  by  Cold  Rolling"  (1883).  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Billings  was 
married  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  April  24,  1879,  to  Hattie 
Ann,  daughter  of  Maj.  Goodwin,  and  has  had  two 
children,  Edward  G.,  and  Kenneth  S.  Billings. 

CAKLTOIT,  Thomas,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Londonderry,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  in  1810, 
of  sturdy  New  England  stock. 
His  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm, 
in  Niagara  county,  N.  Y. ,  whe  re^ 
his  parents  had  removed  while' 
he  was  a  lad.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  1829,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Genesee  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  he  was  pastor  of 
several  churches  iu  western 
New  York,  among  them  Ga- 
nandaigua,  Rfx;hester  and  Buf- 
alo,  besides  filling  the  position 
of  presiding  elder  of  three  dis- 
tricts and  serving  for  three 
years  as  financial  agent  of  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  senior 
agent  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  located  in  New  York 
city,  and  retained  the  position 
for  twenty  j'eare.  During  this  entire  peiiodhe  wasalso 
treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Slissionaiy  So- 
ciety. In  these  positions  he  displayed  unusual  talent 
as  a  financier  and  manager  of  the  publishing  interests 
of  the  denomination,  and  the  present  commanding 
position  of  the  Methodist  BookConcern,together  with 
its  extended  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  religious 
literature,  should  be  credited  largely  to  him.  His 
services  to  the  Missionary  Society  during  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1857  were  particularly  efficient,  and 
enabled  it  to  meet  all  obligations  as  they  became 
due.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  general  confer- 
ences from  1848  to  1872.  The  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dickinson  College. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  treasurer  of  the  city 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  April  16,  1874. 

ADIjEB,  liiebmann,  rabbi,  was  bqrn  at  Lengs- 
feld,  Sa.\e-Weimar,  Germany,  Jan.  9,  1812.  His 
first  teachers  in  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature 
were  Isaac  Hess,  rabbi  of  Leugsfeld,  and  Kun- 
reuther,  rabbi  in  Gelnhausen.  He  afterwards  con- 
tinued his  theological  studies  at  the  Talmudic  Col- 
lege in  Frankfort,  and  took  a  course  of  pedagogical 
studies  at  the  Tejichers'  Seminary  at  Weimar. 
Upon  gi-aduation  at  this  institution  he  served  as 
a  teacher  iu  his  native  town,  Lengsfeld.  In  1854 
Adler  emigrated  to  America,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  was  elected  teacher  and  preacher  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  at  Detroit.  In  1861  he  became 
rabbi  of  the  Chicago  Jewish  congregation — Kehillath 
Ansbe  jM'aarabh  (■'  Congregation  of  the  Men  of  the 
West "),  which  position  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  his  declining  years,  however,  he  was  relieved  from 
active  official  duties.  Liebmann  Adler  was  conser- 
vative in  his  religiousviews;  but  advocated,  in  a  mod- 
erate degree,  some  reform  in  the  liturgy  and  ceremo- 
nial life  of  his  co-religionists.  In  1890  he  published 
two  collections  of  sermons:  "  Bebrachlungen  uber 
Teube  aus  den  Fanf  Bilchern  Mosis  "  (2  vols.),  and 
"  57  Vortrage  aber  Teube  aus  den  Nachmosaischen 
Biblischeu  Buchern."  A  selection  from  these  ser- 
mons was  translated  into  English  and  published  by 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  under 
the  general  title  ' '  Sabbath  Hours  "  (1893).  Liebmann 
Adler  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  29,  1892. 
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imiiLIKEN,  Richard  Allen,  merclmnt,  was 
born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Sept.  15.  1817.  His 
line  dates  back  to  one  of  the  five  regal  families  of 
Ireland  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  name  being 
O'Melaghlin.  Upon  his  mother's  side  were  many 
noted  leaders  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  He 
came  to  America  when  very  young,  his  mother  hav- 
ing already  preceded  him  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
she  then  resided.  Shortly  after  he  entered  Bards- 
town  College  and  on  completing  his  education  in 
the  fall  of  1834  he  engaged  in  the  sugar  bu^ness  in 
New  Orleans,  in  which  line  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  was  handling 
about  one-third  of  the  crop  of 
Louisiana;  at  that  time  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  by  the 
Confederate  states  in  charge  of  the 
Burra  Burra  copper  mines,  near 
Knoxville.Teiin.,  which  position  he 
filled  throughout  the  war.  After 
the  close  of  liostilities  he  resumed 
charge  of  his  business,  and  having 
acquired  extensive  sugar  estates, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of 
the  largest  sugar-cane  planters  in 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Milliken  was  mar- 
riod.Oct.  6, 1864,  to  Deborah  A.  Far- 
well,  of  Unity,  Me.,  sister  of  Sen. 
Nathan  A.  Farwell.  In  memory 
of  her  husband  Mrs.  Milliken  do- 
nated to  the  state  of  Louisiana  a 
building  in  New  Orleans,  known  as  the  "Milliken 
Memorial "  and  used  as  a  hospital  for  childreu.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Charity  Hospital  of  that  city.  Mr.  Milliken  died 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  28,  1896. 

NELiSON,  Thomas  Henry,  diplomatist  and 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  12, 
1824.  After  studying  law  at  Maysville,  he  removed 
to  Rockville,  and  subsequently  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
In  the  latter  place  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law,  and  in  1855  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Judge  Abram  A.  Hammond,  afterwards  governor 
of  Indiana.  At  the  same  time  he  took  a  very  active 
part  in  politics,  becoming  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  the  West.  He  served  several  times  as  delegate 
to  state  and  national  conventions,  and  was  a  candi- 
date for  presidential  elector,  congressman  and  other 
offices,  but  was  usually  defeated,  as  he  resided  in  a 
district  strongly  Democratic.  He  was  U.  S.  minister 
to  Chili  in  1861-66,  and  there  became  very  popular  on 
account  of  his  brave  action  in  rescuing  many  persons 
when  the  Jesuits'  church  at  Santiago  was  burned, 
Dec.  6,  1864^  In  the  war  between  CliiU  and  Spain 
(1864--66)  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  active  mediator. 
He  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico  April  16,  1869, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1873  settled 
as  a  lawyer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

liOWEIili,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1824,  son  of  John  Amory  and  Susan 
(Cabot)  Lowell.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Lowell, 
author  (1769-1840);  a  great-grandson  of  John  Lowell, 
statesman  (1743-1802),  and  cousin  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  tlie  poet.  His  early  education  was  received 
at  Ingraham's  private  school  in  Boston,  and  later  he 
entered  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1843. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Lorings,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.  En- 
gaging in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston 
he  continued  there  until  March  11,  1865,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  U.  S.  district  judge 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  court 
over  which  his  great-grandfather  was  the  first  judge 


to  preside,  being  appointed  by  Washington.  On 
Dec.  18,  1879,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
U.  S.  circuit  court  judge,  and  held  the  office  until 
his  resignation,  May  1,  1884.  He  gained  special 
prominence  i.s  an  authority  on  tlie  law  relating  to 
bankruptcy,  patents  and  admiraltj',  and  v^'cpared 
the  draft  of  a  bankruptcy  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  congress  in  1882.  The  Woodbury  patent 
case  was  decided  by  him,  involving  interests  of 
nearly  $40,000,000.  His  decisions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  (1877),  and  he  has  also  writ- 
ten a  treatise  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  published 
in  1899,  after  his  death.  After  his  retirement  from 
the  bench  he  engaged  in  private  practice,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
state  commission  on  revision  of  the  taxation  laws. 
Judge  Lowell  was  married  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
18,  1853,  to  Lucy  B.,  daughter  of  George  B.  and 
Olivia  (Buckminster)  JEmerson.  He  died  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  May  14,  1897,  survived  by  two  sons, 
John  and  James  A.  Lowell,  both  lawyei's,  of  Boston. 
GREEN,  Norvin,  capitalist,  was  born  at  New 
Albany,  Floyd  co.,  Ind.,  April  17,  1818,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Susan  (Ijall)  Green.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Green,  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  America  about  1665,  settling  in  Virginia.  Other 
distinguished  members  of  the  family  were  Gens. 
John  and  Moses  Green,  of  the  revolutionaiy 
army.  Joseph  Green  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
war  of  1812,  fought  under  Jackson  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Floyd  county,  Ind.  Norvin  Green  was  educated  at 
the  country  schools,  and  in  youth  removed  with  his 
father  to  Breckinridge  county,  Ky.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  farm  and  other  work,  and  when  his  father 
met  with  reverses  the  son  replenished  the  family 
funds  by  his  mercantile  enterprise.  In  1838  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  mediciue  under  Dr. 
Mason,  of  Carrollton,  Ky.,  and  continued  it  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  In 
March,  1840.  During  this  period  he  also  devoted 
considerable  time  to  studying  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
English  literature  and  science.  Fof  thirteen  years 
Dr.  Green  practiced  his  profession  in  Kentuck}-, 
where  be  also  took  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
serving  two  terms  in  the  state  leg- 
islature and  acting  as  presidential 
elector  on  the  Pierce  ticket  in  1852. 
In  May,  1853,  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  and  disbursing  agent 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  post- 
office  and  custom  house  at  Louis- 
ville. In  1854  Dr.  Green  joined 
the  Southwestern  Telegraph  Co.,  a 
syndicate  formed  to  lease  the  lines 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans. 
In  1857  he  visited  New  York  city, 
and  laid  before  the  presidents  of  the 
six  leading  telegraph  companies  the 
first  draft  of  the  "  .six-party  con- 
tract," which  was  the  beginning  of 
all  telegraph  consolidation.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  execution  of 
this  contract  the  North  American 
Telegraph  Association  was  organ- 
ized, with  Peter  Cooper  as  president,  and  in  1866  Dr. 
Green  took  an  active  part  in  uniting  all  U.  S.  com- 
panies under  one  head ,  as  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.,  of  whichhe  became  president  in  1878.  In 
1867  lie  again  served  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  and 
in  1870  became  president  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Lexington  railroad.  Throughout  his  career  he 
was  noted  not  only  for  courteous  and  sympathetic 
bearing,  but  also  for  actual  deeds  of  friendship  and 
benevolence.  He  was  married,  in  1840,  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  James  W.  English,  of  Carrollton,  Ky., 
who  served  as  captain  in  the  war  of  1812.    Four 
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sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  of  this  union. 
Though  spending  much  time  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Green  retained  his  residence  in  Louisville,  Kv., 
■where  he  died,  Feb.  12,  1893. 

PORTER,  Augustus  Steele,  senator,  was  born 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1798,  nephew  of 
Peter  Buel  Porter,  secretary  of  war  under  Pres. 
Adams,  and  grandson  of  Joshua  Porter  (b.  1730;  d. 
1825),  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  held  offices  of 
trust  in  Connecticut.  ThoiigU  a  physician  by  pro- 
fession, he  served  in  the  state  assembly  prior  to  the 
revolution,  was  a  member  of  tlie  committee  of  the 
pay  table  and  a  colonel  of  state  militia.  He  super- 
intended the  manufacture  of  the  first  cannon  balls 
made  in  America  during  the  war,  and  owing  to  the 
scarcit3'^  of  regular  officers,  personally  led  a  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  His  surgical  skill 
was  also  utilized  at  the  close  of  that  fight.  Augustus 
Steele  Porter  received  his  cla-ssical  education  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1818,  subsequently  studying  law  under 
Judge  Howell,  at  Canandaigua.  He  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Black  Rook,  N.  Y.,  but 
afterward  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
elected  mayor  in  1836,  serving  in  the  office  for  some 
years.  He  became  a  U.  S.  senator  Dec.  2,  1839, 
having  been  elected  as  a  Whig,  and  continued  to 
represent  Michigan  in  that  body  until  March  3, 
1845,  ranking  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
members.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Niagara  Falls, 
which  at  tliat  time  was  the  home  of  his  father,  and 
was  elected  from  that  place  as  a  delegate  to  the 
national  Federal  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1866.  Sen.  Porter  died  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  18,  1872. 

CONRAD,  Robert  Taylor,  jurist  and  author, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  10,  1810,  son 
of  a  local  publisher.  His  earliest  American  ancestor, 
Thoues  Kunders,  came  over  on  the  Concord  from 
Crefield  on  the  Rhine,  reaching  Philadelphia  Oct. 
6,  1683.  His  descendants  are  Conrads,  Canards,  Cu- 
nards  and  others.  Robert  studied  law,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  early  gained  a  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent pleader.  Before  he  attained  his  majority  he  wrote 
a  tragedy,  "Conradin,"  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  began  publishing  the  "  Daily 
Commercial  Intelligencer,"  after- 
ward merged  into  the  "Philadel- 
phia Gazette."  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  this  occupa- 
tion, and  in  1834  he  again  took  up 
his  legal  practice.  He  became  re- 
corder, and  in  1838  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  criminal  sessions  for 
the  city  and  count}'  of  Philadel- 
phia; this  position  he  filled  until 
the  court  was  dissolved.  He  then 
returned  to  journalism.edited  "Gra- 
ham's Magazine,"  and  became  en- 
gaged on  the  "North  American" 
as  associate  editor.  In  1854  the 
'  V^  Whig  and  American  parties  elected 

/ -,       Q  him  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  which 

\Mti/ia!K  had  just  been  consolidated  with  its 

^-^  districts,  and  two  years  later  he  was 

appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  quarter  sessions,  re- 
maining in  that  capacity  until  1857.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  tragedy,  "  Aylmere;  or,  the  Bondman  of 
Kent,"which  was  inl841  performed  with  greatsuccess 
by  Edwin  Forrest,  who  played  the  role  of  ita  principal 
figure.  Jack  Cade.  His  other  productions  include 
a  tragedy,  "The  Heretic,"  and  a  volume  of  poems 
and  spnnets,  among  which  are  more  conspicuous: 
"The  Sons  of  the  Wilderness,"  being  a  meditative 
poem  on  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  "Lord's  Prayer."  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  June  27,  1858. 


PAINE,  Martyn,  physician  and  author,  was 
born  in  Williamstown,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  July  8, 1794, 
eldest  sou  of  Judge  Elijah  Paine,  and  brother  of 
Cliarles  Paine,  governor  of  Vermont.  Elijah  Paine, 
Jr.,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  New  York,  was  also  a 
brother.  Martyn  Paine  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
A.B.  in  1818  and  M.D.  in  1816.  After  secur- 
ing his  degree  he  went  to  live  in  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, and  practiced  there  until  1822,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of 
his  life.  From  1841  to  1867  he  was  professor  in  the 
University  of  New  York,  Medical  School,  which, 
with  four  other  physicians,  he 
founded  in  1841.  He  first  came 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  in 
1832,  duiing  the  cholera  epi- 
demic, when  he  published: 
"  On  the  Cholera  Asphyxia  as 
It  Appeared  in  the  City  of  New 
Yorkinl832."  Hisotherbooks 
are:  "  Medical  and  Physiolog- 
ical Commentaries"  (3  vols., 
1840^4);  "  Essays  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Vitality  and  ou  the 
Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial 
Agents" (1842);  "A Therapeu- 
tical Arrangement  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Upon  Physi- 
ological Principles "  (1842,  of  .   _ 

which  several  editions,  revised  /■"'Z^^^^ ,fv^ 

andaltered,werepublished,the  ^—<<CCi<ry?^  e/"^ 
last  being  in  1848);  "The  Insti-  ^ 

tutes  of  Medicine"  (1847;  7th  ed.,  1863);  "On  the  Soul 
and  Instinct,  Physiologically  IJistinguished  From 
Materialism"  (1849);  "Memoir  of  Robert  Troup 
Paine  by  His  Parents  "  (1852);  "  A  Review  of  Theo- 
retical Geology"  (1856),  and  ''Physiology  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinct,  as  Distinguished  from  Material- 
ism, with  Supplementary  Demonstrations  of  the  Di- 
vine Communication  of  the  Narratives  of  Creation 
and  the  Flood  "  (1872).  In  1854  the  University  of 
Vermont  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr. 
Paine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  leading  medical 
societies  of  Europe  and  America.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  10,  1877. 

WIIiLIAMS,  Thomas  Hill,  senator,  was  bom 
in  North  Carolina  about  1780.  After  completing 
an  academic  education,  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  but  his  practice  was  shortly  after- 
ward relinquished  in  order  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  war  department  clerk  in  Washington. 
Pres.  Jeffei-son  appointed  him,  in  1805,  as  register  of 
the  laud  office  of  Mississippi  and  commissioner  for 
deciding  land  claims  in  that  territory.  Later  he 
became  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  and  served  for  a  few  years  in  that  office. 
He  acted  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  in  1817,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  senators  elected  to  represent  that 
state  in  the  upper  house  of  the  national  legislature, 
taking  his  seat  on  Dec.  11,  1817.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  1823,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  thus  served  continuously  for  twelve 
years,  retiring  on  March  3,  1829.  He  voted  for  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  Robertson  county,  Tenn.,  where  his  death 
occurred  about  1840. 

NOBLE,  James,  senator,  was  born  at  Battle- 
town,  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  about  1790,  and  in  his 
youth  removed  to  Kentucky.  Subsequently  he 
again  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  became  very  in- 
fluential, though  possessed  of  only  a  self-directed 
education.  He  was  one  of  the  first  senators  to  rep- 
resent Indiana  in  the  upper  house  of  the  national 
legislature,  and  in  that  body  he  served  from  Dec.  12, 
1816,  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  Feb.  26,  1831. 
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KTTVrBER,  Arthur  Clifford,  clergyman,  was 
born  near  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1844,  son 
of  Arthur  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Card)  Kimber.  His 
father,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1836,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bouthrop,  Gloucestershire,  England,  and  a 
son  of  John  Kimber  and  his  wife,  Mary  Pegler,  of 
the  Peglers,  founders  of  Bledington.  John  Kimber 
was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Fairford  (1688-1784), 
who  was  a  descendant,  probably,  of  Edmund  of 
Down  Ampney,  born  about  1540.  The  name  origi- 
nally was  de  Kymber.  De  Kimber's  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Clark  aud  Maiy  (Hiss)  Card,  natives  of 
Biniton,  Sotaersetshire.  England.  He  attended  the 
Richards  Academy,  Westport,  Conn.,  the  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  public  high  school,  and  St.  Stephen's  College. 
Annandale.N.Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  iu  1866.  He  was  then  made  tutor  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  acting  professor 
of  mathematics.  He  resigned  tliis  position  in  1869  to 
enter  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
graduating  Hellenistic  Greek  prizeman  in  1871. 
The  first  part  of  his  diaconate  was  served  at 
St.  Paul's,  Trinity  parish,  New  York  city,  imme- 
diately under  the  rector.  Dr.  Dix;  the  remainder  at 
the  parish  church  under  Dr.  Francis  Vinton.  He 
was  ordained  priest,  Slay  26,  1872,  and  in  Novem- 
ber was  elected  by  the  "Trinity  vestry  vicar  of  St. 
Augustine's,  then  in  the  Bowery.  After  a  few 
years,  the  work  there  assuming  such  proportions 
that  a  larger  building  was  needed,  the  vestry  erected 
the  present  church  and  mission  house  in  East 
Houston  street  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  which,  when 
consecrated  in  1877,  was  the  most  complete  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  plans 
made  by  Dr.  Kimber  and  Mr.  William  A.  Duncan, 
of  the  vestry  office,  embi-aced  many  new  features,  a 
chief  being  a  large  number  of  separate  rooms  for 
the  Sunday-school,  which  was  graded  into  ten 
grades  with  a  veiy  complete  lesson  system,  and 
which  became  one  of  tlie  largest  in  the  country, 
numbering  nearly  1,400.  The  baptisms  were  over 
500  a  year.  Di-.  Kimber  has  marked  executive 
ability,  and  as  a  speaker  is  clear,  concise  and  logical. 
Since  its  inception  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
uniform  Sunday-school  lessons  committee;  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Churchmen's  Associa- 
tion, of  the  National  Arts  Club, 
and  of  the  New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  So- 
ciety. As  a  leading  member 
of  Mayor  Strong's  advisory 
committee  on  the  east  side 
parks  it  was  due  to  him  and 
Col.  S.  V.  K.  Crugerthat  these 
parks  are  of  their  present  size 
and  not  one  block  each.  In 
1870  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  "Palladium, "a religious 
college  monthly,  and  in  1878 
was  the  first  editor  of  the 
'  'Church  Sunday-school  Teach- 
er's "Weekly."  He  has  contrib- 
uted at  times  as  "  N.  O.  M."  to 
the  New  York  dailies,  tlie 
"Times,"  of  London,  and  the  leading  church  papera. 
He  first  devised  for  use  in  St.  Augustme's  the  now  ex- 
tensively used  service  leaflets.  In  1867  Dr.  Kimber 
first  suggested  through  the  "Scientific  American" 
the  word  "pliotogram."  He  invented  in  1866  a 
multiple  charge  cannon;  in  1867,  simultaneously 
with  another,  an  improvement  in  postage  stamps; 
and  in  1871  as  one  of  the  "Evening  Mail's"  staff, 
diagraming  with  loose  type  and  rules.  He  antici- 
pated two  important  electrical  patents,  and  has  de- 
vised plans  for  torpedo  warfare,  one  being  in  the 
British  tactics,  the  other  in  the  American.  Dr.  Kim- 


ber received  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1879  and  8.T.D. 
In  1886  from  St.  Stephen's  College.  He  was  mar- 
ried, June  13,  1894,  to  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Q. 
Weston  Evans,  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  a  descendant 
through  her  paternal  grandmother  of  John  Alden,  of 
the  Mayflower.  They  have  three  sons,  John  Evans, 
Arthur  Clifford,  Jr.,  and  George  Card. 

PRATT,  Edwin  Hartley,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1849,  son 
of  Leonard  and  Betsey  (Beldiug)  Pratt.  His  father 
was  professor  of  special  pathology  and  diagnosis  in 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago.  The 
son  attended  the  district  schools  of  Carroll  county, 
111.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  in  1851,  and 
later  Mount  Carroll  Seminary  and  Wheaton  Col- 
lege, TJlinois,  for  one  year  each.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1871,  and  hav- 
ing completed  his  medical  studies  at  the  Hahne- 
mann College,  was  valedictorian  of  his  class  in 
1873.  After  graduation  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  adjunct 
professorship  of  anatomy  willi 
the  additional  duties  as  demon- 
strator, and  after  spending  the 
summer  vacation  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Keen  School  of  Anatomy,  he 
assumed  his  duties  in  theautumn. 
After  filling  the  chair  for  three 
yeare  he  joined  with  several  other 
physicians  in  founding  the  Chi- 
cago HomcEopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  for  seven  years  he 
held  the  professorship  of  anat- 
omy and  for  six  years  more  tliat 
of  surgery.  While  occupying  the 
latter  position  he  first  promul- 
gated his  theory  and  method 
known  to  the  profession  as '  'orifl-  ^— 
cial  surgery,"  by  which  is  ex-  C 
plained  on  an  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  the 
predisposing  causes  of  all  chronic  diseases.  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  recognizing  his  signal  achieve- 
ments and  the  value  of  his  new  theory, created  for  him 
the  chair  of  orificial  surgery,  which  he  still  occupies. 
The  orificial  theory  is  now  recognized  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  chairs  for  its  exposition  in  lead- 
ing medical  colleges;  also  a  number  of  state  medical 
societies  have  orificial  surgery  bureaus  on  their 
programs.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  this 
subject  became  so  urgent  that  in  1886  a  private  post- 
graduate class  was  established  by  Dr.  Pratt  for  the 
convenience  of  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons. 
It  has  been  lield  for  over  thirteen  j'ears  during  the 
first  week  in  September  with  an  annual  attendance 
of  between  fifty  aud  one  hundred  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Subjects  for  this 
clinic,  representing  most  complicated  cases,  have 
sometimes  been  brought  from  long  distances.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  procedure,  Dr.  Pratt  has 
invented  a  number  of  surgical  instruments  which 
have  passed  into  general  use  in  the  profession.  He 
has  also  originated  several  new  operations,  notably 
an  improved  method  in  vaginal  hysterectomy, 
wherein  a  skilful  process  of  dissection  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  barbai'ous  practice  formerly  em- 
ployed of  uiiing  clamps  and  ligatures.  In  1892  he 
founded  the  "Journal  of  Orificial  Surgery,"  wliich 
at  once  commanded  the  attention  of  the  profession, 
many  of  his  editorials  having  been  widely  copied  by 
American  and  foreign  medical  journals.  Dr.  Pratt  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy, 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Homceopathy,  the  Chicago 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  the  Chicago  Homoeo- 
pathic Club,  and  of  the  medical  societies  of  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Missouri  and  other  states.  He  is 
also  a  charter  member  of  the  Apollo  Musical  Club 
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of  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  its 
kind  iu  the  world.  The  degree  of  LL.D  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1886.  In  1875  he  <was  married  to  Isadore  M.  Bailey, 
of  Jersey  Heights,  N.  J. 

TOBKANCIB,  Francis  J.,  manufacturer  an4 
railway  president,  was  born  in  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  June  37,  1859,  son  of  Francis  and  Jane  (Wad- 
dell)  Torrance.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  business 
life  in  1875  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  presi- 
dent. Subsequently  he  became  its  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  and  he  is  now  (1901)  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  into  which 
the  former  concern  has  been  merged.  This  com- 
pany manufactures  porcelain  enameled  baths,  and 
bath-room  appliances,  and  sanitary  plumbing  goods 
for  every  known  use.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  an  authorized  bond 
issue  of  $3,500,000,  with  factories;  branch  stores  and 
offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  New  York  city,  Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Montreal,  Honolulu,  Mexico  City,  London,  Paris, 
Hamburg,  St.  Petersburg,  Cape  Town,  Sydney, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Havana.  In  1893  Mr.  Torrance 
represented  his  congressional  district  in  the  Minne- 
apolis convention  which  nominated  Benjamin  Harri- 
son for  president,  and  he  was  delegate-at-large  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  national  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
which  nominated  McKinley.  He  has  been  a  select 
councihnan  for  nine  years,  and  for  seven  years 
president  of  that  body.  In  1894  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Hastings  a  commissioner  of  public  charities; 
was  reappointed  in  1897,  and  reappointed  in  1899 
for  five  years.  For  six  yeai-s  he  lias  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  lunacy  of  the  board  of 
public  charities;  this  board  has  entire  control  of  all 
the  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  classed  as  criminal, 
penal,  correctional  and  charitable.  He  hsis  also 
been  appointed  delegateat-large  and  special  dele- 
gate to  numerous  conferences 
concerning  prisons  and  cliari- 
ties.  Mr.  Torrance  is  president 
of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Elec- 
tric Street  Railway  (Do.,  the  In- 
diana Railway  Co.,  the  Stand- 
ard Ice  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  River 
Transportation  Co.,  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Exposition 
Society ;  the  Pittsburgh  Natato- 
rium  Co.,  and  the  Iron  City 
Brick  and  Stone  Co.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Bank,  Pittsburgh;  the 
Third    National   Bank,   Alle- 

flieny;  the  National  Union 
'ire  Insurance  Co.,  Pittsburgh; 
and  tlie  Sewickley  Valley  Trust 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  Confed- 
erated Supply  Associations,  which  has  control  of 
nearly  all  the  plumbing  and  sanitary  supplies  in 
the  United  States.  .  For  two  terms  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Americus  Republican  Club,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  he  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  city 
committee  of  Alleglieny.  Socially  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Duquesne,  Country,  Americus,  Press  and 
Civic  clubs,  of  Pittsburgh;  Strollers  and  Fulton 
clubs.  New  York  city;  Manufactures'  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Indiana  Club,  South  Bend.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Sandusky  Street  Baptist 
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Church,  Allegheny.  Mr.  Torrance  was  married, 
iu  1884,  to  Marie  R.,  daughter  of  David  Dibert, 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.    They  have  one  daughter. 

PITKIN,  John  Robert  Graham,  diplomat, 
was  bornin  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  13, 1841,  son  of 
John  Waldo  and  Adeline  (Graham)  Pitkin.  He  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  William  Pitkin,  a  lawyer  who  em- 
igrated from  England  in  1659,  and  settled  iu  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  latter  was  married  to  Hannah 
Goodwyn,  became  the  largest  landholder  of  Hart- 
ford, and  in  1664  was  commissioned  by  the  crowa 
attorney-general  of  the  Connecticut 
colony.  John  attended  schools  in 
New  Orleans  and  New  England, 
but  was  deterred  by  ill-health 
from  entering  Yale.  After  a  trip  to 
Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
he  returned  to  America,aud  entered 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  where 
he  was  graduated,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1861.  He  acted  as  prin- 
cipal of  a  public  school  in  New 
Orleans  until  1863,  when  he  began 
to  practice  law  in  that  city.  In 
1866  he  was  a  delegate  from  Louis- 
iana to  the  Southern  loyalist^'  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  where  his 
speeches  were  so  favorably  received 
that  he  w^as  solicited  by  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  Republican 
committees  to  deliver  addresses 
throughout  the  state,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  through  every  presiden- 
tial campaign.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  register  in 
bankruptcy  for  Louisiana,  which  office  he  held  for 
fouryears.  Shortly  before  the  presidential  struggle  of 
Hayes  and  Tilden  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for 
Louisiana  by  his  pereonal  friend,  Pres.  Grant,  and 
during  the  intense  excitement,  which  found  fre- 
quent expression  in  bloodshed,  he  maintained  the 
public  peace  by  employing  nearly  four  thousand 
deputy  marshals.  Later  this  action  was  inquired 
into  by  two  committees  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; but  received  entire  justification.  He  resigned 
his  office  three  months  after  the  accession  of  Hayes, 
but  in  1883  was  again  appointed  marshal  by  Pres. 
Arthur.  On  Pres.  Cleveland's  inauguration  he  re- 
tired to  the  practice  of  law  at  New  Orleans.  Some 
months  later  lie  was  designated  by  the  U.  S.  circuit 
court  as  master  in  chancery  in  the  suit  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  'ca.  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  rendered  valuable  service  in  that  ca- 
pacity. In  1888  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  where,  in  1890,  he  checked 
the  bombardment  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  an  insurgent 
fleet.  In  1893  he  declined  re-appointment,  and  retired 
after  a  diplomatic  career  which  had  been  highly 
com  mended .  His  add  ress  before  theWashingtoncon- 
vention  in  1889  was  printed  by  unanimous  vote  of 
congress.and  at  the  Three  America's  exposition ,  New 
Orleans,  he  delivered  a  series  of  addresses  which 
aroused  much  enthusiasm  by  their  cogency  and 
classic  finish.  Healso. opened  the  Louisiana  immigra- 
tion convention  of  1888  with  a  memorable  speeeh.  In 
October,  1898,  he  was  tendered  an  unsought  appoint- 
ment as  postmaster  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  literature  and  lectured  occasionally 
in  behalf  of  public  objects,  one  of  his  most  novel' 
and  successful  literary  addresses  being  on  "  The 
Fools  of  Shakespeare."  In  April,  1900,  Mr.  Pitkin 
was  elected  president  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  con- 
gress. He  was  one  of  the  six  original  foundere  of 
the  American  Shipping  and  Industrial  League.  He 
died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1901. 

KELLY,  'William,  senator,  was  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee about  1770,  and  after  completing  a  classical' 
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education,  _  studied  law,  and  took  up  its  practice 
at  Huntsville,  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  which  he  con- 
tinued at  Elyton,  in  Jefferson  county.  He  was  a 
Jackson  Democrat  ia  politics,  and  on  this  ticket  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  taking  the  seat  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  John  W.  Walker,  and 
remaining  a  member  of  that  body  from  Jan.  21, 
1823,  to  March  3,  1825.  After  retirement  he  con- 
tinued to  make  Alabama  his  home,  until  about  1831, 
when  he  removed  his  family  to  New  Orleans,  La.  In 
the  latter  city  his  death  occurred  about  a  year  later. 
BOYD,  Linn,  congressman,  was  born  iu  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Nov.  22,  1800.  In  early  life  he  re- 
moved with  liis  parents  to  Trigg  county,  Ky.,  and 
there  obtained  what  education  could  be  secured  in 
a  country  district.  In  1819  he  was  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  Cliickasaw  Indians  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  for  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivei-s.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  while 
conducting  a  farm  of  his  own  in  Calloway  county, 
and  showing  an  active  interest  in  local  questions,  he 
was  elected  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  served  for  three  terms  (1827-30).  Returning  to 
Trigg  county  he  was  elected  from  that  district  to 
the  state  legislature  (1831-32)  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  polled  in  the  county,  and  three  years 
later  became  a  representative  in  the  24th  congress 
(1835-37).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  25th  congress, 
he  continued  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives until  1855,  being 
re-elected  eight  times.  He 
was  one  of  the  introducers 
of  the  provision  granting 
to  actual  settlers  advan- 
tages over  mere  land  spec- 
ulatore;  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee 
on  territories;  during  two 
terms  was  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  tliroughout  his 
entire  congressional  career 
labored  faitlifuUy  for  tlie 
interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents, retiring  to  private 
life  with  a  high  reputation. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Ken- 
tucky, but  did  not  live  to  take  the  office.  Mr.  Boyd 
was  married,  Oct.  20,  1832,  to  Alice  C.  15enton,  of 
Virginia;  and  after  her  death,  on  April  15,  1850,  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Dixon,  daughter  of  James 
Rhey,  of  Cambria  county.  Pa.  Slie  was  a  cousin  of 
Pres.  Fillmore,  and  at  different  times  during  liis  ad- 
ministration served  as  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Boyd  died  al  Paducah,  Ky.,  Dec.  17.  1859,  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  one  son,  Rhey  Boyd. 

JXTLIAN,  Isaac  Hoover,  author  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  near  Centerville,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  June 
19,  1823,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  (Hoover)  Julian, 
of  French  and  German  descent.  The  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  America  was  Rene  St.  Julien,  a 
native  of  Paris,  who  fought  under  William  III.  of 
England  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Boyue.  He  emigrated 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  settling  in 
North  Carolina,  but  went  afterward  to  Maryland, 
and  thence  to  near  Winchester,  Va.  His  son,  Isaac, 
great-grandfather  of  Isaac  Hoover  Julian,  in  1741  was 
married  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  White, 
a  Scotch  emigrant,  and  settled  in  the  Carolinas.  Mr. 
Julian's  grandparents  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Randolph  coun- 
ty, N.  C.,and  emigrated  tolndiana  territory  near  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Hoovers 
and  Julians  were  identified  with  the  origin  of  Rich- 
mond.    Isaac  Julian  assisted  in  clearing  the  heavy 


forest  from  a  portion  of  the  site,  and  taught  the  first 
school  in  the  township,  whileDavidHoover,a  brother- 
in-law,  surveyed  the  plot  and  gave  tlie  name  to  the 
future  city.  In  1810  what  was  known  as  tlie  "Twelve 
Mile  Purchase"  was  made  from  the  IndiHns,aud  Isaac 
removed  thither.  In  1822  he  was  a  representative 
in  the  Indiana  legislature.  In  tlie  fall  of  1823,  at- 
tracted by  reports  of  its  fertility,  he  emigrated  to 
the  Upper  Wabash  valley.  He  died  shortly  after, 
and  his  widow  and  six  children  returned  to  Wayne 
county.  Isaac  Hoover  Julian  grew  up  to  manhood 
on  a  small  farm,  and  his  education  was  restricted  to 
a  few  terms  at  the  district  school,  but  was  supple- 
mented by  a  wide  range  of  general  reading.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  began  contributing  to  tlie  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  his  native  stale.  After  his 
majority  he  spent  several  years  in  Iowa,  where  he 
contributed  to  "  The  Ladies'  Repository  and  Gather- 
ings of  the  West."  In  1848  he  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  great  political  and  social  upheavalsiu 
Europe,  and  more  especially  iu  the  anti-slavery 
movement  iu  our  own  country.  These  gave  inspira- 
tion to  many  of  his  subsequent  writings.  He  then 
wrote  for  "The  National  Era,"  Washington,  in 
whose  columns  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  first  appeared. 
Returning  to  his  native  state,  iu  1850,  he  continued 
the  study  of  law  which  he  had  begun  in  Iowa,  and 
in  1851  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  finding  the 
practice  distasteful  engaged  in  it  for  only  a  few 
years.  In  1853  he  was  employed  by  a  committee  of 
anti-slavery  friends  to  prepare  an  exposition  of 
the  legislation  of  Indiana  respecting  colored  people. 
In  1854  he  became  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  ' '  Stand- 
ard," and  iu  1857  edited  an  autobiographical  memoir 
of  David  Hooper.  In  1858  Mr.  Julian  purchased 
and  published  at  Centerville  "The  Indiana  True 
Republican."  His  editorial  duties  necessarily  sus- 
pended his  purely  literaiy  labors,  but  his  previous 
writings  had  given  him  a  creditable  place  in  West- 
ern literature.  Of  his  poetry  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  said:  "  I  have  been  impressed  with  all  your 
verse  as  of  a  sterling  and  unusual  product,  based,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  upon  poetic  endowment  the  most  gen- 
uine. Most  certainly  I  find  occasion  to  congratulate 
you  for  your  song's  sincerity  and  human  heart  and 
righteous  message.  Knowing  and  feeling  its  indi- 
vidualit3',  I  feel  equally  pleased  in  the  like  worthy 
individuality  of  its  author."  Murat  Halstead,  in 
his  reminiscences,  referring  to  the  political  career  of 
George  W.  Julian,  said:  "His  brother  Isaac  was  a 
valued  contributor  to  '  The  National  Era.' "  In  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  Mr.  Julian  removed  his  paper  to  Rich- 
mond, changing  its  name  to  "The  Indiana  Radical." 
In  1873,  because  of  the  failing  health  of  his  wife,  he 
removed  to  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  resuming  his  vocatiou  as  journalist  on  the 
San  Marcos  "Free  Press."  He  sold  the  "Free 
Press"  in  1890,  and  in  1892  began  his  latest  publica- 
tion, "  The  People's  Era.  In  June,  1900,  he  finally 
retired  from  the  field  of  journalism,  but  still  devotes 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  married:  first, 
in  1859,  to  Virginia  M.  Spillard,  of  College  Hill,  O., 
by  whom  he  had  five  children;  and  second,  in  1893, 
to  Isabel  McCoy  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin. 

SMITH,  Wilson  George,  musician,  was  born 
at  Elyria,  Lorain  co.,  O.,  Aug.  19,  1855,  son  of 
George  T.  and  Calista  M.  (Wilson)  Smith.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Pardon  Wilson,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Ohio.  His  father  was  editor  of 
the  Elyria  "Courier  "and  a  contributor  to  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  the  early  ambition 
of  the  son  was  to  become  an  author.  But  after  pass- 
ing through  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  he  was 
obliged  by  ill-health  to  give  up  the  thought  of  en- 
tering college,  and  his  attention  was  turned  toward 
music,  which  he  studied  at  home  with  increasing 
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enthusiasm,  meanwhile  reading  extensively  in  gen- 
eral literature.  At  the  age  «f  twenty-one  lie  entered 
tlie  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati,  studying  under 
Ofto  Singer,  who  recognized  liis  ability  and  advised 
Inm  to  study  for  the  profession  in  Europe.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1880,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where,  for  more 
than  two  years,  he  studied  music  under  Kiel, 
KuUak,  Moszkowski,  Scharweuka,  Raif,  and  otlier 
great  teachers.  Upon  returning  to  America  in  1882 
he  settled  in  Cleveland,  where  he  has  since  taught 
piano,  organ,  voice  and  composition  with  remarka- 
ble success.  In  1888-89  Mr.  Smith  was  president  of 
the  Ohio  Music  Teachers'  Association,  and  in  1889 
was  associated  witlx  Calixa  Lavallee  and  Dr.  Zieg- 
feld  on  the  programme  committee  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association.  He  is  often  called 
upon  to  read  papers  before  national  and  state  associ- 
ations, one  of  his  best-known  essays  being  "Ameri- 
can Composers."  His  compositions  for  the  piano 
include  "  Mazurka  Hongroise "  (op.  11);  "  Hommage 
a  Grieg"  (op.  18);  "Echoes  of  Ye  Olden  Time" 
(op.  21):  "Valse  Scherzando"  (op.  29);  "Terpsi- 
chore " — valse  de  ballet  (op.  31);  "  Polonaise  de 
Concert "  (op.  37);  "  Caprice  Norwegienne  "  (op.  40); 
"  Romantic  Studies  "  (op.  57);  "  Etudes- Arabesque  " 
(op.  75),  and  a  progressive  series  of  works  in  piano 
technic.  The  latter  consist  of  "Special  Scale  Stud- 
ies" (op.  55),  two  books;  "  Eight  Measure  Studies" 
(op.  60),  two  books;  "  Five-Minute  Studies  "  (op.  63); 
"Thematic  Octave  Studies  "  (op.  68);  "Chromatic 
Studies  "  (op.  69);  "  Transcription  Studies  "  (op.  70), 
and  "Half- Hour  Studies "  (op.  71).  Among  his 
numerous  songs  are  "Good-Night,  Sweetheart," 
"Entreaty,"  "Thou  Art  Like  Unto  a  Flower,"  "  If 
I  but  Knew,"  "Go,  Hold  White  Roses,"  "Shadow 
Song,"  "  A  Song  of  May,"  and  a  setting  of  Heine's 
song,  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume."  Concerning  the 
characteristics  of  his  composition,  a  prominent  New 
York  musician  and  critic  has  written:  "  His  concep- 
tions are  always  clear;  his  harmonies  natural,  though 
modern ;  his  use  of  counterpoint  being  effective  with- 
out at  any  time  being  obtrusive;  poetical  refinement, 
elegant  simplicity,  and  masterly  conciseness  charac- 
terize all  that  he  has  written."  Mr.  Smith  was 
married  at  Geneva,  O.,  April  16,  1882,  to  Mez 
Brett,  a  descendant  of  William  M.  Thackeray.  She 
is  a  water-color  artist  of  superior  merit,  and  has 
written  a  number  of  stories  and  articles  for  the  lead- 
ing magazines. 

MlliliS,  Albert  Leopold,  soldier,  was  bom 
on  Washington  heights.  New  York  city.  May  7, 
1854,  fifth  son  of  Abiel  Buckman  and  Anne  (War- 
ford)  Mills.  Through  his  father,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Old  Hadley,  Mass.,  lie  is  descended  from 
the  earlier  settlers  of  New  England,  and  through 
his  mother,  from  Long  Island  colonists,  her  imme- 
diate ancestors  removing  befoi-e  the  revolution  to 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.  Albert  L.  Mills  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  New  York  city  until  he  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  July  1, 
1874.  He  was  graduated  and  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  regiment  of  cavalry,  June  13, 
1879,  and  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  1st  cavalry, 
Jan.  23,  1889,  and  adjutant  I'st  cavalry.  Oct.  1, 1890, 
serving  to  Oct.  1,  1894.  His  first  duty  as  an  officer 
was  in  the  department  of  tactics  at  the  Military 
Academy,  after  which  he  .served  with  his  regiment 
on  the  Indian  frontier  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Arizcma, 
participating  in  the  Crow  Indian  campaign  of  1887, 
the  Sioux  campaign  of  1890,  and  other  Indian  dis- 
turbances. His  regimental  service  was  broken  by  a 
tour  of  duty  as  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  at  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  at 
Charleston,  and  as  an  instructor  in  the  departments 
of  strategy,  cavalry  and  tactics  at  the  U.  S.  Infan- 
try and  Cavalry  Officers'  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 


vyorth,  Kan.  He  was  on  duty  at  the  latter  school 
when  ^var  with  Spain  was  declared.  He  took  part 
in  the  Santiago  campaign  and  in  the  battles  of  Las 
Guasimas  and  Santiago,  in  the  latter  being  very 
severely  wounded.  His  appointment  to  the  superin- 
teudency  of  the  Military  Academy,  Aug.  22,  1898, 
with  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  colonel  in  the  army, 
came  to  him  from  the  president  as  a  recognition  for 
gallantry  during  the  Santiago  campaign.  Col.  Mills 
was  appointed  captain  and  assistant  adjutant- general 
of  the  2d  brigade,  cavalry  division,  5th  array  corps, 
June  10, 1898;  promoted  captain  of  the  6th  U.  S.  cav- 
alry Oct.  24,1898,  and  was  nominated  bytlie  president 
for  brevet  appointment  of  major  and  lieutenant-col- 
onel for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Las  Guasimas  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  Col.  Mills  was  married  in  1883,  in 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  to  Alada  Thurston,  eldest  daughter 
of  Rt.  liev.  John  Adams  Paddock,  D.  D.  They  "have 
one  son  and  one  daughter. 

BEDICK,  John  Irwin,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Wooster,  O.,  July  29,  1828,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Eliza  (Forbes)  Redick.  His  father  was  a  farmer. 
He  was  educated  privately  and  at  Delaware  College. 
Having  decided  to  adopt  the  legal  profession  he  read 
law  during  the  last  year  of  his  college  course  under 
the  instruction  of  Eugene  Pardee  and  the  Hon.  Wil» 
liam  Given,  of  Ohio.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852.  and  removed  to  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  but  finding 
there  little  call  for  his  legal 
talents  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  by  persistent 
effort  built  up  a  lucrative 
law  practice.  In  1859  he 
formed  a  partnership  with 
Clinton  Briggs,  and  for  ten 
yeai-s  thefirm  held  a  promi- 
nent place  at  the  Nebraska 
bar.  In  1870  this  partner- 
ship was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Redick  invested  large- 
ly in  Omaha  real  estate, 
which  resulted  iti  liis  gain- 
ing a  considerable  fortuu 
In  1860  be  represent^ 
Douglas  county  in  the  i 
ritorial  legislature, 
ways  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  was 
a  Democrat  up  to  the  civil  war,  but  at  its  close 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Nebraska  delegation  to  the  Baltimore 
convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  and  Johnson, 
and  was  also  chairman  of  the  Nebraska  delegation 
to  the  Philadelphia  convention  which  nominated 
Grant  for  a  second  term.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Grant  U.  S.  judge  of  New  Mexico,  which  po- 
sition he  resigned  after  one  year's  service,  but  in 
1880,  becoming  indignant  at  the  defeat  of  Grant  at 
the  Chicago  convention,  returned  to  the  Democratic 
fold.  However,  he  again  joined  the  Republicans, 
and  voted  for  Harrison  after  his  second  nomination, 
and  when  the  free  silver  issue  was  presented  took 
his  final  stand  with  McKinley  for  protection  and  the 
gold  standard.  Mr.  Redick  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  material  welfare  of  Omaha,  and  has  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  its  growth.  He  erected 
over  forty  of  its  buildings,  and  in  most  of  its  busi- 
ness enterprises  has  been  a  leading  man.  During  1886- 
89  he  resided  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  was  president 
of  the  Southern  California  National  Bank.  He  was 
married  threri  limes:  first,  in  1856,  to  Mary  E.  Higby, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  whodied  in  1864,  leaving  two  sons, 
Charles  and  William,  who  still  survive:  second,  in 
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1866,  to  Mary  E. ,  daughter  of  Capt.  May,  of  Keokuk, 
Ia.i  by  whom  he  had  five  sons;  and  third,  in  1897,  to 
Barbai-a,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Dundas  Lyon,  of 
Ingei-soU,  Ontario. 

HOTT,  John  Fhllo,  jurist,  was  bom  at  Austin- 
burg,  O.,  Oct.  6,  1841,  son  of  David  and  Susan 
(Fancher)  Hoyt,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Simon 
Hoyt,  one  of  the  original  settlei-s  of  Boston.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  attended  the  dis- 
tiictschool  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  River  Institute,  a  local  school 
of  some  note,  to  be  fitted  for  teaching.  He  taught 
school  and  further  prose- 
cuted hisstudiesuntill863, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army,  serving  in 
various  ranks  until  Janu- 
ary, 1866.  Returning  home 
he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  law,  and  later  attended 
the  Ohio  State  and  Union 
Law  College  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  lie  was  gradu- 
ated in  1867.  He  began 
practice  inTuscola  county, 
Mich.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  county,  and 
was  reelected  in  1870.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives,  being 
re-elected  two  years  later, 
and  upon  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  chosen 
speaker.  He  was  at)pointed  by  Pres.  Grant  secretary 
of  Arizona  territory  in  1876,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  made  its  governor.  In  1 878  dissatisfaction  arose 
at  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Brayman,  of  Idaho  territory, 
and  Gov.  Hoyt  was  designated  to  replace  him. 
Becoming  convinced  that  the  charges  were  unjust 
he  secured  Gov.  Brayman's  reinstatement  to 
favor,  though  he  himself  was  left  without  an  office. 
Pres.  Hayes  was  so  pleased  with'  this  action  that  he 
assured  Mr.  Hoyt  he  should  have  the  first  territorial 
governorship  vacant;  but  as  Mr.  Hoyt  preferred  a, 
judicial  position  he  was  appointed  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Washington 
(Jan.  16,  1879).  In  1883  he  was  reappointed,  and 
served  his  second  term,  partly  through  an  opposing 
administration.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
in  1887,  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
was  president  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
state  constitution,  and  was  then  elected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  He  served 
for  seven  years  under  this  election,  during  the  last  two 
of  which  he  was  chief-justice;  he  was  renominated  in 
1896,  but  was  defeated  with  the  whole  Republican 
ticket.  He  thereafter  retired  to  private  practice  in 
Seattle.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  State  University,  which  position  he 
still  holds  (1901),  and  was  in  the  same  year  made 
referee  in  bankruptcy,  being  reappointed  in  1900. 
He  was  married  at  Caro,  Tuscola  co  ,  Mich.,  Dec. 
27,  1869,  to  Lettie  J.,  daughter  of  Mortimer  C. 
and  Maria  Lewis.  She  fs  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Anneke  Jans, 
of  New  York  city.     They  have  two  sons  and  a 

daughter.  ,        ,  r,.         .„ 

WHITE,  James,  pioneer,  founder  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  in  1737. 
For  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war  he  re- 
ceived from  the  state  of  North  Carolma  a  warrant 
for  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Holston  river.  To  this  spot,  which  was  then  a 
dangerous  wilderness,  he  removed  in  1787,  erected 
a  fort  and  grist-mill,  and  commenced  the  establish- 


ment of  a  settlement.  In  1791  a  treaty  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians  was  made  in  the  village,  and  this 
negotiation  brouglit  the  place  before  the  notice  of 
Gov.  William  Blouut,  who  adopted  it  as  the  capital 
of  the  Southwest  territory.  White  then  laid  out  his 
property  iu  an  extensive  series  of  lots,  and  under  the 
name  of  Knoxville  the  town  soon  attracted  to  it^f 
a  considerable  population,  bringing  wealth  to  its 
founder.  In  the  absence  of  Gov.  Blouut  and  Gen. 
Sevier,  White  assumed  command  of  the  fort,  which 
at  that  time  contained  300  stands  of  U.  S.  muskets 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1793,"  was  preparing  with  forty  settlers  to  de- 
fend it  against  a  threatened  attack  of  some  1,500 
Cherokees.  The  Indians,  however,  fled  on  discover- 
ing the  approach  of  Gen.  Sevier  and  his  riflemen. 
In  1784  Mr.  White  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  tlie 
state  of  Franklin,  of  which  Gen.  John  Sevier  was 
elected  governor.^  Tliis  state  covered  the  same  terri- 
tory that  finally  became  Tennessee.  He  served  in 
the  territorial  legislature ;  was  a  territorial .  delegate 
to  congress  from  Nov.  18,  1794,  to  March  3,  1795; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  Tennessee,  and  upon  the  admission 
of  that  state,  in  1796,  became  a  member  of  the  local 
senate,  of  which  he  was  shortly  afterward  elected 
president.  This  position,  however,  he  resigned  in 
December  of  the  following  year,  gallantly  giving  his 
place  to  ex-Gov.  William  Blount,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  U.  S.  senate  on  a  treasonable  charge 
which  was  never  proven.  Mr.  White  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  and  as 
such  led  a  successful  movement  against  the  Creek 
Indians  at  Hillabee  town,  in  November,  1813.  He 
died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  1815. 

ESTABBOOK,  Charles  Edward,  lawyer  and 
legislator,  was  born  near  Platteville,  Grant  co.. 
Wis.,  Oct.  31,  1847,  son  of  Edward  and  Margaret 
(Mitchell)  Estabi'ook.  He  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  summer  and  attended  the  country  school 
in  winter.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  company  B,  43d 
Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry,  and  served  until  mus- 
tered out  in  1865.  After  pursuing  a  course  at  Platte- 
ville Academy  and  the  State  Normal  School  located 
at  that  place,  he  taught  school  at  Platteville,  Belmont 
and  Manitowoc.  Meantime  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Januaiy, 
1874.  Short]}'  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed cit3'  attorney  of  Manito- 
woc, and  held  this  position  by 
successive  reappointments  until 
/ 1880,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  seat  in  tlie  legislature  of  his 
state  for  the  year  1881 ;  he  was  re- 
elected and  served  during  the 
sessious  of  1882  and  1885.  Dur- 
ing his  term  as  a  legislator  he 
originated  and  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  providing  for  a 
state  board  of  examiners  for  per- 
sons seeking  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  the  law  providing  for 
the  holding  of  farmer's  institutes, 
the  common  schools  of  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Estabrook  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  state  in  1886  and  reelectedin 
1888 ,  occupying  this  position  from  Jan.3, 1887,  to  Jan. 
5, 1891.  While  holding  this  office  he  passed  ofBcially 
upon  many  legal  questions,  some  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently taken  to  the  supreme  court,  and  in  each  case 
the  decisions  of  the  attorney-general  were  affirmed. 
In  1893  he  edited  a  second  edition  of  '  'Rorer  on  Inter- 
State  Law,"  and  has  done  other  legal  work,  being  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  draft  a  general  charter 
for  cities  in  Wisconsin,  which  was  adopted  in  1889. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  has  frequently 
been  a  delegate  to  local  and  state  conventions;  in 
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1884  -was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  con- 
vention at  Chicago;  is  actively  engaged  in  promot- 
ing educational  work,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society..  Mr.  Estabroolc 
■was  married,  Sept.  7,  1876,  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  to 
Jennie  Hoodges.  They  have  four  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

BBKIS,  George  Pickering',  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  15,  1838,  son  of  Emery  and 
Susan  (Pickering)  Bemis,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
George  Pickering,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  pioneer 
and  leader  of  Methodism  in  New  England.  His 
father  controlled  the  Boston  tobacco  market  for 
many  years.  The  son  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  at  the  Abbott  Academy,  Farmington, 
Me. ,  at  which  lie  was  graduated  in  1851.  He  then  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  New  York,  where  he 
filled  important  positions  in  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
ping houses,  and  also  in  a  large  produce  commission 
house.  la  April,  1861,  he  returned  to  Boston,  there 
enlisted  in  the  Bostou  Tigers,  2d  battaUon  of 
light  infantry,  and  was  the  first  guard  stationed  at 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor.  In  the  fall  of  1861, 
after  six  months'  army  service,  he  went  to  London, 
England,  to  join  his  cousin,  George  Francis  Train,  as 
private  secretary,  and  to  take  charge  of  his  street 
railway  interests;  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
that  city  he  was  selected  by  the  leading  Americans 
as  general  manager  of  the  London  ' '  American, "  the 
only  American  newspaper  in  Europe  which  upheld 
the  Federal  cause  when  all  Great  Britain  sympa- 
tizedwith  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Returning 
to  America,  in  1863,  he  became  closely  identified 
with  Mr.  Train  in  his  organization  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railway,  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America,  and 
the  Credit  Foncier  of  America,  of  which  Train  was 
president  and  Bemis  secretary.  Tte  main  object  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  was  to  "build  up  and  own  the 
towns  and  cities  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  its  stockholders 
being  also  the  stockholders  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
and  the  Union  Pacific  ral- 
way.  In  1868  Mr.  Bemis 
went  to  Omaha,  still  asso- 
ciated with  George  Francis 
Train,  and  there  became 
largely  interested  in  real  es- 
tate. For  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of 
Omaha.  He  organized  and 
became  president  of  the  Be- 
mis Park  Co.  in  1888,  which 
presented  Bemis  Park  to  the 
city  of  Omaha,  Mr.  Bemis 
being  the  principal  owner 
thereof.  He  laid  out  a  large 
portion  of  the  city.  On  Oct. 
17,  1891,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Republican  party  for 
mayor  of  Omaha,  and  on 
Nov.  3d  following,  he  was 
elected  over  his  Democratic 
opponent  by  the  largest  ma- 
jority (4,484 votes)  ever  given 
to  a  candidate  for  that  oflice.  A  reform  mayor  was 
an  urgent  necessity  at  that  time,  and  he  gave  to 
Omaha  for  four  years  (being  re-elected  in  1893)  the 
best  administration  it  has  ever  known,  and  saved 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  tax  payere  of  the  city.  He 
was  married,  June  8,  1870,  to  Julia  F.  Browne,  of 
OwegOjN.  Y. 

SCHUMPEBT,  Thomas  Edgar,  surgeon,  was 
bom  in  Caddo  parish.  La.,  Oct.  15,  1866,  son  of 
John  Ira  and  Mary  Pauline  (Holt)  Schumpert.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  was  a  planter 
and  physician  by  occupation.     His  mother  was  a 
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daughter  of  Thomas  Holt,  a  planter,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  was  educated  at  Capt.  Thatcher's  insti- 
tute, Shreveport,  La.,  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
after  pursuing  medical  studies  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1888.  His 
firet  professional  location  was  at  Greenwood,  La., 
but  witliin  two  years  he  removed  to  Shreveport, 
where,  in  1891,  he  was  elected  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  Charity  Hospital,  a  few  months  later  becoming 
surgeon-in-cliarge,  which  position  he  held  untu 
November,  1898.  In  September  of  the  latter  year 
he  founded  the  Shreveport  Sanitarium  and  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  one  of  the 
most  complete  private  hospi- 
tals in  the  Union,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  every  modem 
appliance  and  convenience.  A 
wide  range  of  diseases  is  sys- 
tematically treated  b}'  the  most 
approved  methods  known  to 
medicine  and  surgery.  Dr. 
Schumpert  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  skilled  and  successful 
surgeons  in  Louisiana.  He  was 
the  first  in  the  state  to  perform 
the  operation  of  symphysiot- 
omy, has  repeatedly  operated 
for  locomotor  ataxia,  and  is  the 
first  man  in  the  world  to  suc- 
cessfully perform  the  ligaturing 
of  the  left  subclavian  artery  in 
its  first  part  for  aneurism  in 
the  third  part.  This  operation, 
which  many  notable  surgical 
authorities  have  declared  an  impossibility,  no  less 
a  surgeon  than  Sir  Astley  Cooper  having  failed 
signally  in  attempting  it.  Dr.  Schumpert  performed 
without  accident.  He  has  written  on  many  differ- 
ent medical  subjects  and  is  the  inventor  of  various 
surgical  appliances  now  in  use.  The  sanitarium  has 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine  and  the  training  school  is  an  assured  success. 

CHASE,  Frederic  Augustus,  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  at  King's  Ferry,  Cayuga  co., 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1833,  son  of  Henry  and  Harriet 
(King)  Chase.  The  first  American  ancestor  was 
William  Chase,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1630, 
settling  fii-st  at  Roxbury  and  then  at  Yarmoutli, 
Mass.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  his  native  place,  at  Genoa,  Cayuga 
and  Homer  academies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  entered  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In 
1857  he  changed  to  tlie  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  but  was  not  gradu- 
ated. Hitherto  he  had  given  his  principal  attention  to 
engineering  and  the  sciences;  but  in  1860,  deciding 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  commenced  a  course. of 
study  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1863 ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at^'arishville  in  the  same  year.  He  officiated  as 
pastor  of  churches  at  Parishville  (Congregational) 
and  Lyndonville  (Presbyterian),  N.  Y.,  until  1868, 
when  he  became  president  of  a  female  seminary 
at  Lyons,  la.  This  he  relinquished  in  1870;  however, 
he  remained  in  the  town  for  two  years  and  engaged 
in  business.  In  1872  he  became  professor  of  natural 
sciences  inFisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  Several  minor  inventions  in 
improved  heating  and  bathing  apparatus  have  been 
made  by.  him,  although  no  patents  were  ever  taken 
out.  He  has  also  contributed  to  periodical  literature 
and  has  published  asermou  on  the  death  of  Pres.  Lin- 
coln (1865).  Prof. Chase  was  married  in  Detroit.Micli., 
1863,  to  Julia  A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Adam  and  Eliza- 
beth (Ross)  Spence,  of  Huntley,  Scotland.  They  have 
three  children  living,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 
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EOLDOU,  Jesse,  Jurist,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  Aug.23, 1851,8on  of  William  and  Eliza  (Mer- 
ritt)  Holdom.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago,  III.,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  He  soon  began  the  study 
of  law,  iij  two  years  entering  the  office  of  Judge 
Knickerbocker,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1876, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Tenneys,  Flower  &  Abercrorabie.  He 
became  a  partner  in  1878  of  the  brother  of  Judge 
BLuickerbocker,  under  the  firm  name  of  Knicker- 
bocker &  Holdom.  This  association  continued  until 
1889,  from  which  time  he  prac- 
ticed by  himself  until  his  election 
to  the  superior  bench  of  Cook 
county.  He  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  chancery  and  pro- 
bate cases, and  in  those  legal  ques- 
tions involving  contests  of  wills 
and  titles  to  real  estate.  He  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Fifer  as  public 
guardian,  and  in  the  November 
election-of  1898  was  elected  judge 
of  the  superior  court,  which  dis- 
tinguished position  he  still  (1901) 
holds.  He  is  a  man  of  cultivated, 
scholarly  tastes,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive library  of  rare  and  old 
books,  which  are  his  great  de- 
light. He  is  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  Chi- 
cago, is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  is  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs,  such  as  the  Union  League,  the  Hamilton, 
Marquette,  Caxton,  Kenwood,  Midlothian,  Country 
and  Law  clubs  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois State  and  American  Bar  associations.  He  was . 
in  1900  and  1901  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association.  The  Hamilton  Club,  of  Chicago,  en- 
tered upon  a  new  era  of  prosperous  activity  under 
his  presidency  (1897-98). 

liOWBIE,  Walter,  senator,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Dec.  10, 1784,  and  was  brought  by 
his  parents  to  America  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  of  age.  They  settled  first  in  Huutingdoii 
county,  and  later  in  Butler  county,  Pa.  The  son 
obtained  a  good  education,  and  at  eighteen  com- 
menced a  course  in  theology,  with  the  view  of  en- 
tering the  ministry,  but  changed  his  purpose  and 
embarked  upon  a  political  career.  He  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  after  serving  in  that 
body  for  several  years,  in  1819  became  a  U.  S. 
senator,  serving  until  March  3,  1825.  His  character 
was  earnestly  religious,  and  he  made  his  influence 
felt  for  good-  in  the  legislative  halls,  where  he 
founded  the  congressional  prayer-meeting  and  the 
Congressional  Temperance  Society.  Upon  complet- 
ing his  senatorial  term  he  was  secretary  of  the 
senate  for  twelve  years.  He  was  for  many  years 
affiliated  with  the  American  Colonization  Society  as 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee,  and  in  1836 
became  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  was  later  known 
as  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His 
sons  were  John  Cameron,  Walter  Macon,  Jonathan 
Roberts  and  Reuben  Lowrie.  All  became  prom- 
inent in  either  law  or  theology.  Sen.  Lowrie  died  in 
New  York  city,  Dec.  14,  1868. 

MABKS,  William,  senator,  was  bom  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1778.  His  father  removed  to 
Beaver  while  the  son  was  an  infant,  and  his  boyhood 
was  spent  where  scanty  opportunities  for  education 
were  afforded.  He  learn«l  the  trade  of  a  tanner, 
which  he  followed  successfully  for  some  time,  and 
attained  considerable  local  prominence.  In  1809  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  serving  as 


a  member  of  the  lower  house  until  1814,  and  in  1821 
be  was  elected  to  the  senate,  serving  until  1825  as 
its'  presiding  officer.  An  important  system  of  public 
improvements  was  promoted  by  him  during  his  ser- 
vice in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature. 
While  still  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
where  he  remained  from  Dec.  5,  1835,  to  March  3, 
1837;  in  that  body  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  enrolled  bills,  becoming  prominent 
also  in  the  framing  of  tariff  measures  and  a  law  for 
the  distribution  of  moneys  acquired  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  He  died  at  Beaver,  Pa. ,  April  10,  1858. 
STEABNS,  £dward  Carl,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  July  12, 1856,  son  of  George 
Noble  and  Delilah  A.  (Taj'lor)  Stearns.  He  is  in  the 
eighth  generation  from  Capt.  Nathaniel  Stearns,  a 
representative  to  the  general  court  from  Dedham, 
Mass.,  1690.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  me- 
chanics, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  successor 
to  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  liard  ware  special- 
ties, which  had  already  obtained  a  creditable  recog- 
nition among  the  leading  hardware  dealers  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  he  thus  established  in 
Syracuse,  E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  is  still  in  existence. 
In  1891  Mr.  Stearns,  noting  the  increasing  demand 
for  bicycles,  decided  to  engage  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  existing  models  at  that  time  on  the 
market  were  heavy,  lumbering  machines,  weigh- 
ing from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and  Mr.  Stearns 
was  the  original  projector  of  the  light  and  graceful 
wheel  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  such  machines  were 
practical.  The  many  succeeding  improvements 
which  characterize  the  high-grade  wheel  were  also 
originated  by  liim.  The  Syracuse  works  of  the 
Stearns  Co.  include  a  score  of  large,  modern  build- 
ings, covering  an  area  of  about  nine  acres,  advan- 
tageously situated  near  the  shipping  centers  of  the 
city,  and  employing  about  thirty-five  hundred  men. 
Branch  factories  are  also  located  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Berlin,  Germany.  The  products  of  this  com- 
pany have  not  alone  a  home  reputation,  but  are 
known  the  world  over.  Thriving  agencies  have  been 
established  in  all  European 
countries,  South  America, 
Africa,  Austiulia  and  Asia. 
He  sold  his  bicycle  inter- 
ests in  1899  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bicycle  Co.,  and  since 
then,  in  addition  to  his 
hardware  business,  he  has 
become  largely  interested 
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in  automobiles.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Stearns  Steam 
Carriage  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
wliichmanufacturesan  im- 
proved type  of  steam  car- 
riage, and  president  of  the 
Stearns  Automobile  Co., 
which  controls  valuable 
patents  on  the  mechanism 
for  hydro-carbon  vehicles, 
and  which  will  manufact- 
ure and  market  a  light  ve- 
hicle of  that  type.  In  politics  Mr.  Stearns  is  a  Republi- 
can, taking  an  active  part  in  all  live  questions  of  the 
day.  In  athletics  he  has  always  been  a  leader.and  most 
of  his  leisure  time  is  spent  in  out-of-door  sports.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  cycle  board  of  trade  and  of  a  number 
of  local  social  organizations.  Although  still  young 
in  years,  Mr.  Stearns  has  achieved  a  success  seldom 
won  by  the  most  assiduous  workei-s  until  much  later 
in  life,  and  his  energy,  self-reliance,  perseverance  and 
honesty  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  ambitious 
young  Americans.  In  1881  he  was  married  to  Louisa, 
eldest  daughterof  John  and  Elizabeth  (Brewer)  Albro. 
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COXE,  Eckley  Brinton,  raining  engineer,  was 
boiQ  in  PliiladelpUia,  Pa.,  June  4,  1839,  son  of 
Charles  S.  Coxe.  His  first  American  ancestor.  Col. 
Daniel  Coxe,  carae  from  England  in  1702.  and  in  1727 
publislied  a  description  of  the  province  of  Carolina, 
of  which  his  father  was  proprietor  under  conveyance 
from  Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney-general  for  King 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  the  province  had  been  granted  by 
royal  charter  in  1639.  His  grandfather.  Tench  Coxe, 
was  proiuiaent  as  a  statesman  and  financier  d iiring  the 
administration     of    Pres. 


recog- 
of    the 


Washington.  He 
nized  the  value 
Pennsylvania  coal  lands, 
and  formed  a  partnei'ship 
which  acquired  a  tract  of 
considerable  extent.  His 
son,  Charles  S.  Coxe,  judge 
of  tiie  district  couit  of  Phil- 
adelphia, extended  this 
property  considerably,  and 
left  a  large  estate  in  good 
condition  when  he  died  in 
1879.  Eckley  was  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  the 
management  of  this  prop- 
erty. He  was  gi-aduated 
at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  in  1858,  and  took 
^^^j^.-;^^^^  a    post-graduate    mining 

^^UfUC^^/'/l —  course,    after    which    he 

spent  some  months  in  geo- 
logical work  in  the  field,  and  then  went  to  Europe  to 
continue  his  studies,  spending  two  years  at  the  fecole 
des  Mines  in  Paris,  and  one  year  at  the  Berg 
Akademie  in  Freiburg.  Two  years  more  were  spent 
in  studying  the  practical  operation  of  mines  iu  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1865  he  returned 
to  America  and  undertook  the  active  control  of  liis 
property,  making  his  home  at  Drifton,  Luzerne  co.. 
Pa.  All  of  his  work  was  characterized  by  thorough- 
ness and' use  of  the  most  advanced  methods  and  ma- 
chinery. He  was  the  first  to  lessen  the  risk  of  fire 
by  building  his  "  breakers  "  of  iron  and  steel.  He 
built  railroads  to  convey  the  products  of  the  mines 
to  any  one  of  several  outlets  to  tide-water,  and  to  the 
lakes,  and  built  docks  at  the  terminals  at  each.  He 
organized  an  iron  manufacturing  company  to  con- 
struct and  repair  his  mining  and  railway  machinery, 
incidentally  doing  also  a  good  deal  of  outside  work. 
The  welfare  of  his  employees  was  always  foremost 
in  his  mind,  and  he  founded  insurance  funds,  schools 
and  mutual  benefit  societies  for  their  assistance.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  men,  and  even  when,  during  the 
labor  troubles,  he  was  harassed  by  sympathetic 
strikes  the  needy  families  of  strikers  found  relief  at 
his  house.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  senate.  He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Pennsylvania  commission  on  the  waste  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  on  the  second  geological  survey  coinmis- 
sion  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Lehigh 
University  from  its  beginning  and  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  technical  education.  Near  the  end  of  his  life 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  living  for  two  things, 
Lehigh  University  and  the  utilization  of  small  coal. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  and  was  its  president  in 
1878  and  1879.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  its 
president  from  1892  to  1894.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Feb. 
7,  1877.  He  also  belonged  to  a  number  of  other 
scientific  and  social  clubs,  both  American  and  for- 
eign.    He  died  of  pneumonia  on  May  13,  1895. 

KI£R,  Samuel  "Hi. ,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Indiana  county,  ^Pa.,  in  181,3,  of  Scotch- Irish  de- 
scent.    His  father,  Thomas   Kier,  was  one  of  the 


early  salt  manufacturers  on  the  Kiskiminetas  river, 
and  subsequently  his  son  beoime  associated  with 
him  in  this  industry.  They  were  much  anno3''ed 
by  the  flow  of  a  mineral  oil  from  their  salt  wells, 
which  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
vats.  This  oil  was  skimmed  off  and  thrown  in  the 
canal  as  useless,  until  in  1840  a  lighted  match  was 
accidentally  thrown  on  the  "scum,"  and  it  caught 
fire.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  utilize  the  oil 
for  fuel  in  evaporating  salt  water.  Believing  that 
it  possessed  medicinal  properties,  Kier,  after  Some 
experiments  in  purifying  it,  placed  it  on  the  market 
as  a  curative  agent  under  the  name  of  Kier's 
Petroleum  or  Rock  Oil.  He  experimented  for  a 
time  in  refining  it,  and  was  the  first  to  produce  the 
refined  oil  which  he  called  "carbon  oil,"  and  which 
afterwards  came  into  general  use  as  kerosene.  With 
his  brother,  James  M.  Kier,  he  explored  the  oil- 
fields of  the  upper  Alleghany.  He  perfected  a  lamp 
for  burning  the  refined  petroleum,  which  lie  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  large  numbers.  In  1845  was 
established  the  first  pumping  well  known  to  the  oil 
world  on  the  Alleghany,  near  Kier's  premises.  To 
Samuel  Kier  thus  belongs  the  credit  fur  the  pioneer 
work  in  introducing  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century.  Another  pioneer 
in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  business  was  Col.  E.  L. 
Drake,  who  had  been  a  conductor  on  a  railroad  in 
Connecticut,  and  about  1857  made  his  appearance 
in  Titusville,  Pa.  He  became  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Co.,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated in  1854.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  boring 
through  rock  to  the  sources  of  the  oil,  and  in  1858 
he  started  the  first  oil  well  at  Oil  Creek,  Venango 
CO.,  in  one  of  the  old  pits  supposed  to  be  of  prehis- 
toric origin.  On  Aug.  26,  1859,  he, struck  oil  at  a 
depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  the  oil  rising  nearly  to 
the  top  of  his  pipe  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Kier  was  also  interested  in  pottery  works  iu  New 
Jereey,  was  one  of  the  origmators  of  the  famous 
Crescent  steel  works,  and  in  1838  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  firm  of  Kier,  Royer  &  Co.,  eugiiged  in 
transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  In  1847, 
in  conjunction  with  B.  F.  Jones  and  James  Buchanan 
(subsequently  president  of  the  United  States),  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tire-brick  at  Bolivar, 
and  in  1873  established  the  same  business  at  Salina. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  coal  works  at  Ireland's  and 
Logan's  Ferry,  and  operated  the  works  at  Sandy 
Creek.     He  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  iu  1874. 

HABROUN,  Gilbert  King,  inventor  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  at  Corfu,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
23,  1835,  son  of  Levi  McGee 
and  Lydia  (Otis)  Harroun,  and 
a  descendant  of  Alexander Har- 
roun,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
who  emigrated  from  Colraine, 
Ireland,  to  America  in  1719; 
was  chosen  one  of  the  select- 
men of  Colerain,Mass.,  in  1741, 
and  was  famous  as  an  ludi.in 
fighter.  On  the  maternal  side 
he  is  related  to  James  Otis,  tlie 
distinguished  patriot  and  stales- 
man.  He  received  an  academic 
education  inwesternNew  York, 
and  in  1858  became  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Buffalo  "  Cour- 
ier, "  a  daily  newspaper  in  that 
city.  A  job  printing  plant 
formed  a  portion  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  Mr.Harroun  took 
much  interest  in  some  of  the  mechanical  features  of 
the  concern. "  With  James  Henry  Sanford,  a  press- 
man and  a  retired  naval  engineer,  he  perfected  a 
coupon  press  to  print  consecutively  numbered  tickets, 
which  he  patented  in  1859.     They  then  sold  their 
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interest  in  the  "  Courier,"  and  with  Mr.  Lienau  as 
the  tliii-d  partner,   started  in  the  railroad  coupon 
ticket  printing  business  under  the  style  of  Sanford, 
Harroun  &  Co.,  which,  in  1862,  was  removed  to  New 
York  city.     The  first  coupon  tickets  were  printed  in 
1860  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  rail- 
road, and  were  soon  adopted  by  all  the  leading  lines. 
Cancelling  stamps,  conductors' punches,  ticket  cases, 
etc.,  were  invented,  and  gradually  the  coupon  ticket 
system  was  introduced  among  private  firuis.    In  1^66 
he  originated  the  first  calendars  with  a  leaf  containing 
an  aphorism  for  each  day  in  the  j'ear.     In  1884  he 
started  the  publication  of  "Master^',"  a  young  peo- 
ple's magazine,  which  taught  useful  pastimes  and 
handicmfts,  and  his  couree  has  been  followed  gener- 
ally by  juvenile  and  other  publications.    In  1889  he 
became  controller  of  the  "Mail  and  Express, "and his 
thoughtful,  far-reaching  business  methods  brought 
to  that  paper  no  small  degree  of  prosperity.      He 
severed  his  connection  there  in  1893,  and  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  Union  College,  with  Immediate 
charge  of  its  large  landed  interests  in  Long  Island 
City,  which  he  mauaged  with  signal  ability  and  suc- 
cess.   This  position  he  held  until  his  death.    He  was 
in  1888  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign 
missions.      With  the  cooperation  of  Gen.   Joseph 
Wheeler,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  othei's  he  organ- 
ized the  Cuban  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States,  designed  to  fit  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba  for  self-government.     Free  scholarships  were 
obtained  through  his  efforts  from  educators  in  nearly 
every  state  In  the  Union,  and  a  number  of  Cuban 
and  Porto  Rico  boys  entered  various   colleges  and 
schools.     Mr.  Harroun  was  a  governor  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Genesee.     He  was  married,  in  1858,  to 
Annie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  Talcott, 
of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. ,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Gen. 
Gage.     They  had  one  son,  Gilbert  King  Harroun,  Jr. 
Mr.  Harroun  died  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,1901. 
SMOCK,  John  Coiiover,geolo£rist,  was  born  near 
Holmdel.N.  J.,  Sept.21,1842,  son  of  Isaac  G.and  Ellen 
(Conover)  Smock.     His  earliest  American  ancestor, 
HendrlckMatthyse  Smock 
(or     Smack),     emigrated 
from  the  Netherlands  in 
1654  and  settled  at  New 
Utrecht,      Long     Island, 
where  he  was  a  magistrate 
in  1669-89.  From  him  and 
his  wife,  Geertje  Hermans, 
the  line  of  descent   runs 
through  their  sou,  Johan- 
nes, and  his  wife,  Cather- 
ine Bareu  ts ;  their  son ,  Hen- 
drick,  and  his  wife,  JIary 
Schenck;  their  son,  John, 
and    his   wife,   Elizabeth 
Conover;  and   their   son, 
George    (a    revolutionary 
soldier),  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet Van  Deventer,  who 
were  Prof.  Smock's  grand- 
parents.   His  father  was  a 
farmer  of  high  character, 
wlio  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  education  of  his  son.  After  taking  an  academic 
course  at  Matawan,  N.  J.,  the  son  entered  Rutgers' 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1862;  in  1863  he 
was   engaged  with  Prof.  George  H.  Cook  in  geo- 
logical work  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1864  was  made 
assistant  in  the  survey  of  that  state.     In  1865-67  he 
was  tutor  in  chemistry  at  Rutgers.     Going  to  Ger- 
many In  1869,  he  spent  two  years  in  stud}!-  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  at  the  Berg  Akademie.  In 
1871   he  was  called   to  the  chair  of   mining  and 
metallurgy  in   Rutgers  and  held  the  professorship 
until    1885,    also    resuming  his  work  as  assistant 


geologist  in  the  state  survey,  his  relation  to  the  col- 
lege being  only  nominal  after  1874.  In  1885  he 
went  to  Albany,  where  he  was  assistant-in-charge 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  under  the  director. 
Prof.  James  Hall.  He  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to 
examining  the  iron  ore  districts  of  the  state  and  to 
the  buildmg  stone  industry,  and  prepared  bulletins 
3,  7  and  10  on  these  subjects.  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed state  geologist  of  New  Jereey,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  July,  1901,  when  he  resigned, 
finding  the  duties  too  arduous.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Lafayette  College  in  1882. 
Prof.  Smock  has  contributed  numerous  papers  to 
the  "Transactions"  of  scientific  bodies,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  Prof.  Cook  in  preparing  the  annual 
reports  of  the  geological  survej'  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  years  1871-84,  and  also  the  separate  volumes: 
"  Geolog3'  of  New  Jersey  "  (1868)  and  "  Report  on 
Clay  Deposits"  (1878).  Since  he  has  been  state 
geologist  of  New  Jersey  the  annual  reports  of  the 
survey  have  been  prepared  under  his  direction,  also 
Vols.  ni.  and  IV.  of  the  "  final  report"  series,  and 
the  "  Report  on  Forests  "  (1890).  "The  best  years  of 
his  life  have  been  given  to  the  geological  survey, 
which  is  well  known  for  the  excellent  maps  and 
practical  reports  published,  and  forits  valuable  ser- 
vices in  making  better  known  tlie  mineral  resources 
of  New  Jereey.  Prof.  Smock  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia;  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America;  National  Geographic 
Society;  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  New  Jersey  Historical  Society; 
American  Forestry  Association,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  being  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  latter  assoclafion  in 
1876-77  and  1891-93.  He  was  married,  Oct.  15, 1874, 
to  Catherine  E.,  daughter  of  Abram  J.  Beekman,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GSIIIE^,  Frederick,  jurist  and  author,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  1,  1791.  He  was 
a  sou  of  John  Faucheraud  Grimke,  judge  of  the 
superior  court  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  brother  of  Thomas  Smith  Grimke, 
reformer,  and  also  brother  of  Sarah  and  Angelina 
(Mrs.  Theodore  Weld)  Grimke.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  In  1810  and  in  1818  removed  to  Columbus, 
C,  where  he  practiced  law  and  became  prominent 
in  his  profession.  He  was  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  for  some  years  and  judge  of 
the  Ohio  supreme  court  from  1836  until  1841,  when  he 
resigned  his  judgeship  and  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophical .study  and  to  literature.  He  published 
"Ancient  and  Modern  Literature"  and  "The  Na- 
ture and  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions"  (1848). 
His  works,  revised  by  himself,  were  republished 
after  his  death  (1871).  He  died  at  Chillicothe,  O., 
March  8,  1863. 

CXJTHBERT,  Alfred,  senator  was  born  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  about  1781.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1803,  and  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  began  practice  at  Monllcello,  Jasper  co., 
Ga.  Later  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
In  1813  he  was  chosen  as  a  Democrat  to  represent 
Georgia  in  the  lower  house  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture; and  taking  the  place  of  William  Bibb,  who 
was  appointed  senator,  he  continued  to  serve  by 
re-election  until  his  resignation  in  1816.  Later  he 
again  accepted  a  nomination  to  congress,  however, 
and  being  elected  continued  a  member  of  that  bo<ly 
from  Dec.  3,  1821,  to  March  3,  1827.  In  1834  he 
was  chosen  to  replace  John  Forsyth,  who  had  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate  on  June  27th 
of  that  year.  Sen.  Cuthbeit  was  shortly  afterward 
re-elected  for  a  full  terra,  and  served  from  Jan.  12, 
1835,  until  March  3,  1843.  His  death  occurred  near 
Monticello.  Ga. ,  July  9,  1856. 
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JACKSON,  George  Thomas,  physician,  was 
bora  JQ  New  York  city,  Dec.  19, 1852,  son  of  George 
T.  and  Letitia  Jane  Aitken  (McAuley)  Jackson,  of 
Irisli  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  city,  and,  after  engaging  in  busi- 
ness for  four  years,  studied  medicine  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  was  graduated  in 
1878.  After  spending  two  years  in  studying  in 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Strasburg,  he  entered  upon  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  adopted  dermatology  as  a  special  line. 
At  various  times  he  has  served  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Northern,  New  York  Hospital,  Demilt 
and  Belle vue  dispensaries;  was  assistant  physician  to 
the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  (1886-89); 
was  visiting  dermatologist  to  the  Randall's  Island 
hospitals  (1889-94);  was  appointed  consultant  in  der- 
matology to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  1892; 
was  made  consultant  to  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women  and  Children  in  1894,  and  still  holds  the 
two  latter  positions.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  dermatology  to  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  a 
position  which  was  changed,  in  1897,  to  instructor 
in  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  University; 
in  1890  he  became  clinical  professor  of  dermatology 
to  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary,  and  in  1895  received  a  similar  appoint- 
ment in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Vermont.  Besides  many  contiibutions  to  the 
medical  press,  he  has  contributed  articles  to  several 
encyclopaedias,  and  published:  "Diseases  of  the 
Hair  and  Scalp"  (1887;  2d  ed.,  1894)  and  "The 
Ready  Reference  Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases  "  (1892; 
2d  ed.,  1896).  He  is  a  member  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  County  of  New  York;  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine;  the  New  York  Dermatologi- 
cal  Society;  the  American  Dermatological  Associa- 
tion; the  Society  of  the  Alurtmi  of  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (1890).  He  was  married,  Oct.  3,  1878,  to  Caro- 
line Gerlach,  daughter  of  John  W.  Weidemeyer,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.     They  have  three  children. 

CIjINTON,  Alexander  James,  underwriter, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  (now  Cornwall),  Orange co., 
N.  Y  ,  Sept.  23,  1825,  sou  of  Alexander  and  Adeline 
Arden  (Hamilton)  Clinton.  His  father  (1793-1878), 
son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Mulliner)  Clinton, 
was  a  prominent  physician  of  New  York  city  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  during  the  war  of 
^,^„j^s^  1812.      The   original   American 

ancestor,  Charles  Clinton,  came 
from  Ireland  in  1729,  and 
settled  in  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 
Alexander  was  educated  at 
the  New  York  University,  and 
made  a  special  study  of  mathe-. 
matics  and  civil  engineering. 
He  assisted  in  making  the 
original  survey  for  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson 
>  River  railroad  in  1847.  In  1851  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Eagle 
Insurance  Co. ,  the  oldest  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  became  sec- 
retary in  1858  and  president  in 
1876.  In  1855  he  enlisted  in  the 
7th  regiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  in 
which  he  served  for  eight  years. 
He  is  still  a  member  of  the  veter- 
an corps  and  also  of  the  Order  of 
Bolivar,  the  liberator,  conferred  by  the  government 
of  Venezuela,  some  years  since,  on  a  number  of  that 
organization.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  sev- 
eral clubs  and  societies,  among  them  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  to  wliich 
he  succeeded  as  the  eldest  son  in  direct  line  from 
Gen.  James  Clinton;  he  was  for  fourteen  years 
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treasurer  of  the  New  York  state  society.  In  1889 
he  was  one  of  the  general  committee  at  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  Washington's  inauguration  as 
president  of  the  United  States.  Of  late  years  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  very  largely  to  amateur  pho- 
tography, in  which  he  has  made  an  enviable  record. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  married,  in  1851,  to  Sophia  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  H.  Vose,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  New  York  city,  who  died  in  1875,  leaving  tvvo 
daughters  and  one  son;  second,  in  1877,  to  Annie 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  J.  Nestell,  of  New  York 
city.  His  only  son,  Charles  Alexander  Clinton,  is  a 
successful  practicing  physician  of  New  York  city 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  health. 

ALLEN,  John.  Beard,  lawyer  and  U.S.  senator, 
was  born  at  Crawfordsville,  Iiid.,  May  18,  1845,  son 
of  Joseph  Shepherd  and  Hannah  (Beard)  Allen.  His 

frandfather,  Joseph  Shepherd  Allen,  a  native  of 
'ennsylvania,  was  a  skillful  civil  engineer,  who 
surveyed  many  of  the  national  roads.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  Hon.  John  Beard,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  was  distinguished  for  many  years  in  the 
state  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  as  a 
member  of  all  the  Whig  and  Republican  national 
conventions  from  1840  to  1872.  His  father,  who 
was  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  reputation,  served 
in  the  civil  war  as  surgeon  of  the  10th  Indiana  vol- 
unteers, and  as  acting  brigade  sur- 
geonin Gen. Thomas' division.  The 
son  attended  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  studying  un- 
def  the  tutelage  of  John  M.  Butler, 
later  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  William  A.  Wood,  later  U.  S. 
circuit  judge,  subsequently  taking 
a  partial  course  in  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  He  enlisted 
in  the  135th  Indiana  volunteers  in 
1864  and  served  for  about  six 
months.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  with  the  family  to 
Rochester,  Minn.,  and  studied  law 
under  Charles  C.  Wilson,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  that  city.  He  also 
attended  lectures  at  Michiean  Uni- 
versity and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Minnesota  in  1868.  In  1870 
he  settled  in  Olympia,  Washington 
territory,  and  began  practice.  In  1875  Mr.  Allen 
was  appointed  U.  S.  district-attorney  of  Wash- 
ington territory  by  Pres.  Grant,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  ten  years,  being  reappointed  by  Prests. 
Hayes  and  Garfield.  During  this  period  he  conduct- 
ed many  noted  cases.  From  1878  until  1885  he  was 
reporter  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  territpry,  and 
published  Vols,  land  2  of  its  proceedings.  In  1881 
he  removed  from  Olympia  to  Walla  Walla,-  where 
he  built  up  a  large  practice.  In  the  fall  of  1888  he 
was  elected  delegate  to  congress,  but  before  he  could 
take  his  seat,  Washington  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  Mr.  Allen  was  elected  its  first  U.  S.  senator.  He 
served  on  the  committees  on  public  lands,  claims,  re- 
lations with  Canada  and  on  Indian  depredations.  In 
1892,  being  a  candidate  for  re-election,  he  received 
fifty-three  votes,  fifty-seven  being  necessary  to  a 
choice,  and  held  them  for  sixty  days  until  the  legis- 
lature adjourned,  his  supporters  refusing  his  offer 
to  withdraw;  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor, 
but  under  the  senate  rules  was  not  seated.  Upon 
his  retirement  from  the  senate  in  1893  he  removed 
to  Seattle  and  entered  a  partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  Struve,  Allen,  Hughes  &  McMicken, 
which  enjoys  a  practice  probably  not  second  to  any 
in  the  state.  He  was  married,  Sept.  25,  1871,  to  M. 
Cecelia,  daughter  of  Hiram  Bateman,  of  Lament, 
Mich. 
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BKOWN,  William  J.,  editor  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1805,  and  emigrated  to 
Indiana  iu  1821.  At  one  time  iie  was  secretary  of 
state  for  Indiana,  and  a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  was  a  representative  in  congress  from 
Indiana  iu  1843-45, defeating  David  Wallace,  who  was 
governor  of  Indiana  iu  1837-40,  and  again  in  1849- 
51,  when  he  defeated  Nicholas  McCarty.  He  would 
at  one  period  have  been  made  speaker  of  the  house 
had  not  some  of  the  southern  members  refused  to 
vote  for  him.  He  was  deeply  chagrined,  and  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  after  recounting  his  services  to 
the  South,  and  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
he  said:  "I  am  done."  After  this  he  was 
called  by  his  political  opponents,  "Done  Brown." 
He  was  assistant  postmaster-general  under  Pres. 
Polk.  Though  better  remembered  as  a  politician, 
Mr.  Brown  wrote  well  and  was  editor  of  the 
"Indiana  Sentinel,"  which  he  conducted  witU 
ability.  Subsequently  he  was  state  librarian  of 
Indiana,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  special  agent 
of  the  post-offlce  department  for  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois.    He  died  near  Indianapolis,  March  18,  1857. 

JONES,  Iieonard  Aug^ustus,  jurist  and  author, 
was  born  at  Templeton,  Worcester  co. ,  Mass.,  Jan. 

13,  1832,  son  of  Augustus  A.  and  Mary  (Partridge) 
Jones.  His  earliest  ancestor  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  about  1640.  His  great- 
grandfather, Jones,  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors and  earliest  settlers  of  the  town  of  Temple- 
ton.  He  was  educated'at  the  Lawrence  Academy, 
Grolon,  and  at  Harvard  College,  graduating  at  the 
latter  iu  1855.  After  teaching  for  a  short  time  at  the 
High  School  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  entered  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1858, 
and  a  few  months  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston, 
and  in  1856  formed  a  partnership  with  his  classmate, 
Edwin  H.  Abbot;  these  two  were  shortly  after  joined 
by  Judge  John  Lathrop,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Lathrop,  Abbot  &  Jones.  This  firm  was  dissolved 
in  1876,  and  since  then  Mr.  Jones  has  practiced  alone. 
His  literary  work  began  early  in  his  career  with 
contributions  to  literary  periodicals,  among  them 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," and  the  "  Old  and  New, "  the  magazine  which 
Edward  Everett  Hale  founded  in  1869,  and  conducted 
for  some  years.  Subsequently  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  law  periodicals,  and  in  1884  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  '  'American  Law  Review. "  His  le- 
gal publications  in  book  form  include:  "  Mortgage  of 
Real  Property "  (two  volumes,  editions  1878,  1879, 
1882,  1889,  1894);  "Mortgages  of  Personal  Property" 
(1881,  1883,  1888,  1894);  '.'Corporate  Bonds  and 
Mortgages  "  (1879,  1890);  "Pledges,  Including  Col- 
lateral Securities  "  (1883);  "  Liens,  Common  Law, 
Statutoiy,  Equitable,  and  Maritime  "  (two  volumes, 
1888,  1894);  "  Forms  iu  Conveyancing  "  (1886,  1891, 
1893,  1894),  and  "  Index  to  Legal  Periodical  Litera- 
ture "  (1888).  These  works  are  used  everywhere  in 
America,  and  many  of  them  have  passed  through 
several  revised  editions.  In  1891  Mr.  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Russell  commissioner  for  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States.     He  was  married,  "Dec. 

14,  1867,  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Col.  A.  Lee,  of 
Templeton.     They  have  no  children  living. 

CAIjHOUN,  John  Erwin,  senator,  was  born  in 
1749,  probably  in  South  Carolina;  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1774; 
studied  law,  and  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
he  became  distinguished  in  his  profession.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  stat<j  legislature, 
and  was  a  senator  -in  congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  1801.  In  his  politics  he  was  a  Democrat, 
and  supported   Pres.   Jefferson.     He  was  a  com- 


missioner of  confiscated  estates,  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  was  instructed  to  report  a 
modiScatiou  of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United 
States.  He  died  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  Nov. 
3,  1802. 

CHAPIN,  Emery  David,  merchant  and 
packer,  was  born  in  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
28,  1827,  son  of  David  and  Alice  (Glazier)  Chapin. 
His  father  (1802-76),  a  native  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
early  removed  to  New  York  state  with  his  parents, 
and  for  many  years  conducted  a  farm  in  Steuben 
county;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sewell  Glazier, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  His  original  American  ances- 
tor was  Samuel  Cliapin,  who  settled  in  Springfield 
about  1641.  From  him  the  line  of  descent  runs 
through  his  son,  Josiah  Chapin;  through  his  son, 
Seth  Chapiu;  through  his  son,  Artemus  Chapin, 
father  of  David  Chapin.  Artemus  Chapin  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  an  itinerant  preacher  of 
considerable  ability.  Emery  D.  Chapin  passed  his 
early  years  on  his  father's  farm,  and  received  a  good 
education  in  the  common  schools.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  the  Erie  canal,  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  remained 
about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  New  York  city, 
and  took  a  position  as  receiving  clerk  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Erie  canal;  but  in  the  winter  of  1852 
he  embarked  from  New  York  city  for  California,  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn.  On  his  arrival 
at  San  Francisco,  six-  months  later, 
he  engaged  iu  mining  and  gold  dust 
speculations,  purchasing  the  raw 
gold  from  the  miners  for  money, 
and  disposing  of  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. While  in  California  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Philip  D.  Ar- 
mour, and  both  went  to  ^Milwaukee 
about  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Chapin 
forming  the  partnership  of  Chapin 
&  Gregory.  Later  he  enlarged  his 
operations  so  as  to  include  a  milling 
and  general  commission  trade,  and 
in  time  controlled  one  of  the  most 
extensive  produce  enterprises  in  the 
Northwest.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  greatly  interested  iu  the  cause 
of  theFederal  union, and  practically 
raised  a  companyin  his  own  city.  In 
1872  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  engaged  in  the  pork- 
packing  business,  and  later,  with  John  Cudahy, 
formed  a  partnersliip,  under  the  firm  style  of  Chapin 
&  Cudahy.  In  1881  Mr.  Chapin  sold  his  interest  in 
the  firm  to  Mr.  Cudahy,  having  sustained  heavy 
financial  losses  on  the  Chicago  board  of  trade,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  His  four  brothers  have 
attained  success  in  various  lines.  George  L.  Chapin 
was  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  and  won  wide  reputation 
by  a  work  on  astronomy.  Charles  A.  Cliapin,  a 
graduate  of  Alfred  University,  ^Tew  York,  served  for 
two  }-ears  in  the  Federal  army,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1866.  In  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged  in  mill- 
ing, and  afterwards  in  the  general  shipping  trade. 
Albert  L.  Chapin  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade  at 
Milwaukee,  with  his  brother,  C.  A.  Chapin,  and 
later  was  Chicago  manager  of  the  American  Tube 
and  Iron  Co.  John  M.  Chapin  is  engaged  in  farming 
in  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Dr.  Eliza  J.  (Chapin)  Minard, 
the  only  sister,  attained  success  as  a  physician  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Emery  D.  Chapin  was  a  member 
of  the  Firet  Presbyterian  Chiirch  of  Chicago.  He 
was  married.  May  15,  1856,  to  Marietta,  daughter  of 
Danforth  Armour,  of  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
sister  of  Philip  D.  Armour.  Of  their  five  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son  survive;  the  latter, 
Simeon  B.  Chaoin,  is  a  resident  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Chapiu  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  7,  1883. 
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MATTOCKS,  John,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Keese- 
ville,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1839,  son  of  Rev. 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Brewer)  Mattocks.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor,  James  Mattocks,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1685,  becoming 
a  freeman  in  1640.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  a  signer 
of  the  petition  of  1675  for  the  removal  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Indians  from  Massachusetts.  Tlie  line  of  de- 
scent runs  through  Samuel's  son,  Samuel,  who  was 
married  to  March  Dadey;  through  their  son,  James; 
through  his  son,  Samuel,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Bur- 
dell,  and  through  their  son,  John,  and  his  wife, 
Esther  Newell,  parents  of  Rev.  John  Mattocks. 
Samuel  Mattocks,  3d,  was  a  captain  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army;  a  representative  in  the  Vermont  legis- 
lature (1781-84);  state  treasurer  (1786-1800);  assist- 
ant judge  of  Rutland,  Vt.  (1783-89,  1794),  and  chief 
judge  (1788-89).  John  Mattocks,  1st,  early  settled 
at  Peacham,  Vt.,  which  he  represented  in  the  state 
legislature  (1807,  1815-16,  1823-24);  was  a  delegate 
to  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1836;  was 
elected  to  congress  (1820,  1824,  1840);  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  (1832),  and  governor  of 
Vermont  (1843-44).  John  Mattocks,  3d,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  common  schools  and  at  the  academy  of 
his  native  place,  and  on  completing  his  preparation 
in  1857,  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Greorge  A.  Simmons,  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y.  In  1859  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion until  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  eminent  ability,  quickness 
and  accuracy  of  judgment  soon 
brought  him  into  prominence  in 
his  profession,  while  his  many 
graces  of  character  won  him 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  In 
1866  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Edward  G.  Mason, 
which,  under  the  style  of  Mat- 
tocks &  Mason,  continued  until 
1881,  being  then  succeeded  by 
the  new  firm  of  John  &  Walter 
Mattocks,  composed  of  himself 
and  his  brother.  Although 
his  time  was  largely  occupied 
with  the  management  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  practice,  he  was  prominently  ac- 
tive in  politics  as  a  Democrat.  In  1880  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  congress  from  the  1st  Illinois  district,  but, 
although  polling  a  large  vote,  was  defeated  by  the 
Republican  candidate,  William  Aldrich.  During 
1881-84  he  was  county  commissioner  of  Cook  county, 
and  in  1886  was  unsuccessful  candidate  for  sheriff. 
Mr.  Mattocks  was  a  man  of  decided  chai-acter,  broad 
views  and  great  earnestness,  having  the  reputation 
of  saying  precisely  what  he  thought  at  all  times.  He 
W!LS  a  member  of  the  Calumet  and  Iroquois  clubs 
of  Chicago,  and  an  attendant  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  was  married,  March  15,  1868,  to 
Sarah  Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Harris,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  survived  him,  with  one  son,  John  Mat- 
tocks, and  two  daughters.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
is  the  wife  of  Simeon  B.  Chapin,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Mattocks  died  in  Chicago,  Feb.  12,  1889. 

PATTEilSON,  Andrew,  meichant,  was  born 
in  London,  England,  June  24,  1843,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Elizabeth  (Blackwell)  Patterson,  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry. His  early  life  was  spent  at  Newton  Stewart, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  educated  at  Douglas  Acad- 
emy, being  graduated  in  1859.  After  leaving  school 
he  taught  for  a  time,  and  then  was  apprenticed  to 
a  harness-maker,  with  whom  he  served  for  three 
years.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863.  After 
engaging  in  various  occupations  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  entered  the  tailoring  establishment  of  his 
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uncle,  John  Patterson,  of  New  York  city,  and  in 
1874  became  a  partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  John 
Patterson  &  Co.  In  1896  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  and  Norwalk  Steamboat  Co.  Mr; 
Patterson  is  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Na- 
tional Exchange,  of  which  he  has  been  both  presi- 
dent and  secretary;  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  the  New  York  Caledonian  Club, 
and  the  New  York  Scottish  Society,  of  which  he  has 
served  as  president,  as  well  as 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Curling 
Club;  was  president  of  the- 
New  York  Merchant  Tailors' 
Society;  vice-president  of  the 
MerchantsandManufacturers' 
board  of  trade  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  is  also  a  32d 
degree  Mason.  He  was  master 
of  Republic  Lodge,  No.  690, 
for  the  years  1892-93,  and  in 
1896  was  appointed  represen- 
tative of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Scotland  near  the  grand  lodge 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  tliis 
honorary  position  making  him 
a  junior  grand  warden  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Scotland.  He 
is  also  a  director  in  the  Ma- 
sonic Historical  Society  of 
New  York,  and,  as  one  of  its 
organizers,  gave  the  first  lec- 
ture delivered  before  that  body  on  Freemasonry  in 
Scotland. 

MABRY,  Joseph  Alexander,  lawyer  and 
planter,  was  born  near  Concord,  Knox  co.,  Tenn., 
Jan.  26,  1826,  sou  of  Joseph  Alexander  and  Alice 
Hare  (Scott)  Mabry.  His  father  was  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  state  militia,  and  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  and  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1834.  He  is  descended  from  G.  W.  Mabry,  an 
Englishman,  and  one  of  three  brothers  who  emi- 
grated to  America  about  1750.  Joseph  A.  Mabry 
was  educated  at  Tusculum  College,  Tennessee,  and 
Oberliu  College,  Ohio.  In  1849  he  went  to  California; 
but  after  two  years  returned  to  Kuoxville,  and  en- 
tered the  real  estate  business,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother-in-law,  William  G.  Swan.  They  pur- 
chased several  farms  adjacent  to  the  city,  which  Uiey 
laid  out  into  streets,  and  on 
that  tract  the  present  market 
square  is  situated.  From  this 
beginning  Sir.  Mabry  built  up 
a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  eventually  entered 
into  railroad  and  other  en- 
terprises. During  its  con- 
struction he  was  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Railroad 
Co.,  and  after  the  civil  war 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  of- 
fice to  superintend  the  recon- 
struction of  the  railroad. 
He  was  always  a  pronounced 
Democrat,  but  was  noted  for 
his  moderation  during  the 
trying  period  just  previous  to 
the  war.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1870.  In  his  per- 
sonal character  he  was  lib- 
eral to  a  fault,  his  generosity  seeming  to  know  no 
limit,  and  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  ever  ready  with  assistance  for  both  Federal  and 
Confederate  soldiers.  For  manj'  years  he  was  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  Masonic  circles,  having  taken  the  high- 
est degree  known  to  the  craft.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  many  years  before 
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his  death.  He  was  married,  in  1852,  to  Laura  £., 
daughter  of  Col.  George  Washington  Cburchwell,  a 
Uiwyer  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  a  sister  of  William 
M.  Churchwell,  congressman  and  U.  S.  consul  to 
Mexico.  Three  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him. 
Mr.  Mabry  died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  17, 
1883. 

STEVENSON,  Alexander  King,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  12, 1847.  His  father, 
John  Stevenson,  went  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania 
when  a  child,  and  becoming  a  jew- 
eler, prosecuted  that  business  for 
forty  years.  The  son,  Alexander, 
received  his  education  at  the  West- 
ern Uuivei'sity;  then  engaged  with 
his  father  in  the  jewelry  business 
until  1876,  when  on  the  death  of  the 
father  the  establishment  was  closed, 
the  son  having  other  tastes.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  John  Barton,  a  leading 
memher  of  the  Allegheny  bar;  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1880,  becom- 
ing a  partner  with  Mr.  Barton,  and 
remaining  with  him  until  his  death, 
in  1888,  since  which  time  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  been  alone.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  Association,  also 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  an 
active  Republican.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1869,  to  Ada  Barton,  the  daughter  of  his 
former  partner,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children. 
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CLARKE,  Albert,  lawyer  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Granville,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  Oct.  13,  1840, 
son  of  Jedediah  and  Mary  (Woodbuiy)  Clarke.  He 
iattended  West  Randolph  and  Barre  academies;  sub- 
sequently studied  law  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  prac- 
ticed until  Aug.  25,  1863,  wlien  he  enlisted  in  the 
13th  Vermont  volunteers,  and  before  his  term  ex- 
pired, July  23, 1863,  was  thrice  promoted.  He  com- 
manded company  G  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  he  assisted  in  capturing  cannon  and  prisoners 
and  in  repulsing  Pickett's  division.  He  practiced  in 
Rochester  for  a  short  time  after  the  war.  A  temporary 
service  on  the  editojial  staff  of  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.) 
"Messenger"  led  to  his  purchas- 
ing the  property  in  1870.  Although 
fully  expecting  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  law  after  he  had  effected 
the  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany, he  became  involved  in  the 
memorable  contest  for  the  control 
of  the  Vermont  Central  and  Ver- 
mont and  Canada  railroads.  He 
was  assistant  clerk  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives,  1864-68;  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate  in  1874,  and 
twice  a  commissioner  of  public 
works.  Removing  to  Boston,  he 
followed  journalism  and  also  be- 
came president  of  the  Vermont  and 
Canada  Railroad  Co.  Afterwards 
he  was  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad, 
and  that  he  might  better  aid  a  pro- 
posed consolidation,  he  removed  to  Rutland,  Vt., 
and  assumed  the  management  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
"Herald."  In  1889  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Home  Market  Club.  Largely 
as  the  work  of  his  hand  the  club  issued  literature  on 
protection  and  sound  money,  aggregating  95,000,000 
pamphlet  pages,  including  its  monthly,  the  ' '  Home 
Market  Bulletin,"  which  became  the  "Protection- 
ist" magazine  in  1899.  In  1893  Mr.  Clarke  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention 
and  supported  Pres.  Harrison.     In  1896  and  1900  he 
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was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
congress  in  the  4th  Massacliusetts  district;  but  was 
defeated  each  time  by  very  narrow  margins.  In 
June,  1899,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  indus- 
trial commission,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  sub- 
commission  on  manufactures  and  general  business. 
He  was  also  active  in  state  and  national  campaigns. 
He  served  three  years  (1896-98)  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  where  lie  was  on  the  committees  on  ways 
and  means,  rules  and  taxation,  and  became  chairman 
of  ways  and  means.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commandery  Loyal  Legion;  and  of  the  Graud 
Army  of  the  Republic;  was  judge-advocate  for  the  de- 
partment of  Massachusetts  (1894),  and  national  judge- 
advocate  general  (1897);  a  director  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  (1874-78),  and  was  seven  times 
president  of  the  Wellesley  Club.  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.,  and  he  is  a  trustee  of  Norwich  University. 
He  was  married,  in  January,  1864,  to  Josephine, 
daughter  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Briggs,  of  Rochester,  Vt. 
Of  their  three  children,  one  daughter  survives. 

KACKALL,  William  Whann,  soldier,  was 
born  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Jan.  17,  1817,  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Jane  (Whann)  Mackall,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  James  Mackall,  of  the  Cliffs,  who  settled 
in  Maryland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  of  his  ancestors,  Richard  Smith,  was 
attorney-general  for  the  colony  of  Maryland  under 
Cromwell.  He  entered  WestPoint 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
graduated  eighth  in  1837.  As- 
signed to  the  1st  artillery  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  be  served  in  the 
Florida  war  with  distinction,  and 
was  made  1st  lieutenant  in  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  conduct  on 
July  9,  1838,  and  was  regi- 
mental adjutant  from  Jan.  20, 
1840,  to  Aug.  31,1841.  Heserved 
with  his  regiment  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain on  Sept.  23,  1846,  for  "gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  several  battles  around  Mon- 
terey, Mexico."  He  became  as- 
sistant adjutant  -  general,  with 
rank  of  captain,  Dec.  29, 1846,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  tlie  staff  of  Gen.  Worth;  was 
brevetted  major  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,"  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Aztec  Club,  organized  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the 
officers  of  the  American  army  taking  part  in  its  cap- 
ture; was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Military 
Asylum  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  (1851-53);  be- 
came assistant  adjutant- general,  with  rank  of  major, 
in  1853;  declined  promotion  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  1861,  when  he  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  in'the  Confederate  army,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
commanding  the  army  of  Tennessee,  being  made 
brigadier-general  later  in  1861.  By  Gen.  Johnston 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  Island  No.  10,  al- 
though at  the  time  its  capture  was  recognized  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  continued  in  command  until 
the  surrender.  Gen.  Mackall  was  confined  at  Fort 
Warren  for  several  months.  Subsequent  to  his  ex- 
change he  became  chief  of  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  and  frequently  was  recommended  for  pro- 
motion. After  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  resided 
at  Langley,  Va.  He  was  married,  in  1845,  to  Amiuta, 
daughter  of  Francis  Sorrel,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  They 
had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Gen.  Mackall  died 
at  Langley,  Va.,  Aug.  19,  1871. 
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HUNTER,  James  Franklin,  court  clerk,  was 
bom  in  the  northern  part  of  Shelby  county,  Tenn., 
Oct.  29, 1856,  son  of  Alfred  Douglass  and  Clarinda 
D.  (Weaver)  Hunter.  His  father,  a  native  of  Dln- 
■widdie  county,  Va.,  removed  when  a  child  with  his 
family  to  Danville,  Ky. ;  thence  at  the  age  of 
twenty-oue  to  Tennessee,  where  he  engaged  in  cot- 
ton planting,  and  was  tax  collector  of  the  county. 
In  1861  Mr.  Hunter  raised  a  company  for  the  Con- 
federate army  and  was  elected  captain,  but  his 
father-in-law,  O.  D.  Weaver,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
war,and  fully  seventy  years  of  age,  insisted  on  taking 
his  place,  in  oi-der  that  he  might  remain  to  look  after 
the  family  and  estate.  He  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm,  attended  public  schools, 
and  studied  civil  engineering  as  a 
profession  under  a  noted  instruc- 
tor, James  Bj-ars,  at  Covington, 
Tenn.,  and  afterwards  entered 
upon  active  field  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railroad.  In  1878  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  deputy  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  criminal 
couit  of  Shelby  county,  and 
served  continuously  for  sixteen 
years.  In  1884  he  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the 
legislature,but  was  defeated,  with 
the  entire  ticket,  though  leading 
it  by  several  hundred  votes.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
criminal  court  without  opposi- 
tion, and  still  holds  this  position. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  a  quiet,  attentive 
man  in  business,  exceedingly  courteous  and  popular 
with  all  classes.  While  not  a  partisan,  he  has  taken 
part  in  politics,  frequently  being  a  delegate  in  Demo- 
cratic state  conventions.  He  is  a  Methodist,  a  Free- 
mason, master  of  Angerona  lodge  No.  168,  and  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  married,  in  December,  1884,  to  Flora  Gray, 
daughter  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Pulliam,  of  Somerville,  Tenn. 
They  have  a  son,  Alfred  Douglass,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Elise  Pettit  and  Jean  Gray. 


SAKCrENT,  George  Henry,  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Oct.  29, 
1828,  son  of  Joseph  Denny  and  Miudwell  (Jones) 
Sargent.  His  ancestry  on  both  sides  reaches  back 
to  New  England  colonial  times,  counting  ^mong 
others  such  notable  family  names  as  Denny,  Bald- 
win, Jones  and  Hillier.  His  original  American  an- 
cestor was  William  Sargent,  son  of  Roger  and  grand- 
son of  Hugh  Sargent,  or  Sargant,  as  the  name  was 
frequently  spelled  (1530-95),  of  Courtenhall,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  where  had  been  the  seat  of 
the  family  for  many  years.  William  Sargent  came 
from  Northampton,  England,  in  1638,  and  settling 
first  at  Charlestown,  Jlass.,  later  at  Maiden,  and 
finally  at  Barnstable,  was  made  a  freeman  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  Bay  in  1638,  and  of  Plymouth  Colony  in 
1657.  He  was  for  several  years  a  selectman  of  Mai- 
den and  lay  preacher  there  (1648-50).  From  him 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  the  line  of  descent  runs 
through  their  son,  John,  and  his  third  wife,  Deborah 
Hillier;  through  their  son,  Joseph,  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Green;  through  their  son,  Joseph,  and  his  wife, 
Hannah  Buckman ;  through  their  son,  Joseph,  and  his 
wife.Hannah  Whittemore;  through  their  son,  Joseph, 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Denny,  grandparents  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent. He  was  educated  in  Leicester  Academy,  of 
which  he  is  still  a  trustee,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1853.  He  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  hardware 
business  with  his  elder  brother,  Joseph  Bradford, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Sargent  &  Co.,  which  still 


continues  and  ranks  among  the  most  prominent  houses 
in.  the  world;  The  firm  in  the  same  year  estab- 
lished at  New  Haven  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  builders'  materials, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years  have 
grown  to  vast  proportions,  and  have  also  continued 
the  manufacture  of  cards,  established  by  their 
father  at  Leicester,  Mjiss.  The  story  of  the  firm 
and  its  remarkable  success  is  largely  that  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  own  splendid  executive  ability,  unfail- 
ing industry  and  enterprise  and  deep  knowletlge  of 
human  nature.  A  special  feature  of  his  successful 
management  has  been  the  wise  choice  of  assistants 
and  heads  of  departments,  whom  he  has  retained 
in  his  employ  year  after  vear.  Persoualh',  Mr. 
Sargent  is  most  affable  an5  courteous,  noteid  for 
his  kindly  manners  to  friends,  associates  and  em- 
ployees, and  combining  with  the  highest  order  of 
business  sagacity  a  gentle  humor  and  polished  ad- 
dress. In  addition  to  his  regular  business  Mr. 
Sargent  is  a  director  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank 
and  an  officer  in  several  of  the  prominentcorporations. 
He  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  Union  League,  Uni- 
versity, Harvard  and  Hardware  clubs,  and  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York 
city.  He  is  also  a  patron  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  and  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  la 
politics  he  is  a  consistent  and  earnest  Republican, 
although  he  lias  ever  steadily  refused  to  mix  in  public 
life  or  become  a  candidate  for  elective  office.  Mr. 
Sargent  was  married,  in  1854,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  H.  Shaw,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Emily  Shaw  Sargent,  who,  in 
li395,  became  the  wife  of  Wilfred  Lewis,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

■  IITTIiDOOIf,  Kichael,  monument  builder,  was 
born  in  county  Cavan,  Ireland,  Aug.  16,  1836.  He 
left  home  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  without  his 
parents'  consent,  and  boarded  a  vessel  which  landed 
him  in  New  York  city,  a  stranger  without  creden- 
tials of  any  kind  and  without  money.  He  was 
first  employed  in  the  house  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  but  the  busi- 
ness not  being  to  his  liking  as 
he  grew  older,  he  sought  a  line 
of  work  wherein  he  could  give 
full  play  to  his  natural  instinct 
for  the  beautiful  in  art.  Ac- 
cordingly he  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  marble  cutting,  with 
the  determination  of  making 
it  his  life  work.  For  several 
years  he  worked  as  a  iourney- 
man  in  the  trade,  and  in  1857 
he  went  to  Louisville,  K3'., 
where  he  established  a  business 
of  designing  and  building  mon- 
uments. He  became  associated 
with  Charles  Bullet,  a  French 
sculptor  of  note,  and  from  the 
inception  of  their  enterprise 
they  declined  all  work  not  of  an 
artistic  character.  The  com- 
pany prospered  from  the  start,  and  soon  opened  a 
studio  and  workshop  i a  Carrara,  Italy,  and  branch  de- 
pots for  supply  of  their  work  in  other  cities,  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  importers  of  marble  statuary  and 
of  Scotch  granite  for  monuments  in  this  country. 
By  industry,  tact,  perseverance  and  sound  business 
methods,  he  has  risen  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est building  concerns  in  the  United  States.  He 
erected  the  shaft  at  Chickamauga  which,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, commemorates  both  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  Confederacy,  the  flags  and  emblems  of 
both  being  combined  in  his  design.  Mr.  Muldoon  has 
been  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Louisville 
board  of  park  commissioners,  which  has  given  that 
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city  a  splendid  system  of  parks,  and  be  has  been 
identified  witb  many  other  important  business  enter- 
prises. He  was  married,  in  1865,  to  Alice,  daughter 
of  Hon.  J.  S.  Lithgow,iof  Louisville,  Ky.  They 
have  four  daughters. 

JONES,  Frank  Cazenove,  manufacturer,  was 
bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  14,  1867,  son  of 
Edward  Stanislaus  and  Eliza  Gardner  (Henderson) 
Jozies,  and  grandson  of  Com.  Jacob  Jones,  of  Hu- 
guenot  descent.     Among  his  ancestors  was  The- 
ophilus  de  Cazenove,  founder  of  Cazenovia  and  Kew 
Geneva,  N.  Y.     His  father  spent  fifty-three  years  in 
active  service  in  the  navy.     The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Frank  C.  Jones  was  Gen.  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, whose  title  was  won  by  his  valor  during  the 
Florida  war,  in  which  he  commanded  a  corps  of 
marines.     For  forty  years  he  was  commandant  of 
the  TJ.  S.  marine  corps.     Mr.  Jones  passed  his  boy- 
hood on  a  plantation,  where  he  had  the  advantages 
of  an  outdoor  life,  which  always  broadens  a  child's 
mind.     He  was  ever  fond  of  shooting  and  hunting, 
and  these  exercises  gave  him  a  strong  constitution, 
and  quickened   his  perception,  so  that  which  ap- 
peared to  be  pastimes  merely  were  in  truth  a  prep- 
aration for  the  duties  of  after  years.     Through  his 
father  there  came  to  him  a  combination  of^  Welsh 
and    English    blood,   and  through  his  mother  of 
Scotch  and  French  Huguenot  and  Swiss  blood,  re- 
sulting in  the  possession  by  him  of  enduring  perse- 
verance; a  determination  never  to  give  up  after  un- 
dertaking anything,  no  matter  how  unfavorable  the 
circumstances  were.     He  was  carefully  trained  by  a 
devoted  mother  and  a  father  who  was  a  typical  old- 
time  country  gentleman;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  begin  studjang  he  had  a  private  tutor. 
Later  on,he  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Stephens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  He  immediately  en- 
tered the  Baldwin  locomotive  works,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  later  accepted  a  position  in  the  Delaware 
BridgeCo.  He  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Belt- 
ing and  Packing  Co.  for  over 
ten  years,  resigning  in  1893 
to  organize  the  Manhattan 
Rubber  Manufacturiag  Co. 
He  is  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  com- 
pany, and  from  the  start  it 
has  been  highly  successful, 
increase  of  business  necessi- 
tating the  enlargement  of  the 
factory    several    times.     In 
1893  Mr.  Jones  joined  in  es- 
tablishing the  New  York  Lu- 
bricating Oil  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  also  president.     He  is 
also  engaged   in  a  general 
export  business  to  the  island 
of  Cuba,  being  one  of  three 
-  to  establish  the  firm,  which 

'-'  n  the  Colonial,  New  York  Ath- 

letic,  Engineers'  and  Law- 
yers' clubs,  of  New  York  city,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  14,  1883,  to  Har- 
riet Cazenove,  daughter  of  Gazaway  B.  Lamar,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub- 
lic, New  York,  and  its  first  president.  He  has  one 
son  and  two  daughters. 

WOOLWORTH,  James  M. ,  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y..  June  28,  1839,  son  of 
Samuel  Biiel  and  Sophia  (Mickles)  Woolworth.  His 
father  was  the  principal  of  the  Cortland  Academy, 


Homer,  N.  Y. ;  also  principal  of  the  Albany  State 
Normal  School,  and  for  twenty-five  years  secretary  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univeraity  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Woolworth  was  educated  at 
Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849. 
He  then  studied  law  at  Albany,  > .  Y. ;  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  began  practice  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
soon  establishing  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  elected  the  firet  city  attorney  in  1857,  and 
served  one  year.  Since  his  admission  to  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court,  in  1863,  he  has  argued  more  cases 
before  it  than  any  bther  advocate  west  of  Chicago. 
His  arguments  in  equity  cases  and  before  appellate 
tribunals  ai-e  marked  by  profound  learning,  exten- 
sive research,  and  logical  arrangement  rarely  sur- 
passed. He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  in 
1867,  one  of  the  first  regents 
of  the  Omaha  High  School, 
and  a  trustee  of  Racine  Col- 
lege and  Brownell  Hall,  a 
seminary  for  women.  As  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  he  was  for  thirty 
years  a  vestryman  of  Trinity, 
during  seventeen  of  whicli 
he  served  as  senior  warden ; 
also  chaucellor  of  the  diocese  \i^ 
of  Nebraska,  a  lay  delegate 
to  the  general  convention  of 
the  church  from  1868  to  1898, 
and  served  on  ssveral  stand- 
ing committees,  notably  that 
on  revision  of  the  liturgy. 
During  his  service  as  senior 
warden  the  present  cathedral 
was  erected,  to  which  he 
and  his  family  contributed 

the  altar,  reredos,  bishop's  throne  and  stalls,  as 
memorials.  Mr.  Woolworth  is  the  author  of  "Ne- 
braska State  Reports " ;  "  The  Reports  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States"; 
'"the  Cathedral  in  America  ";  also  addresses,  essays 
and  lectures  upon  various  subjects.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Omaha  and  Chicago  clubs;  the  Manhattan, 
Century  and  National  Art  clubs  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  and  other  learned  societies,  and  in  1896- 
97  was  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Racine  College  in  1875;  H.L.D.  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1893,  and  that  of  D.C.L.  by  Trinity 
College,  Canada,  in  1893.  He  was  married,  in 
1854,  to  Helen  M.  Begg:s,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
who  died  in  1867;  and  again  to  Elizabeth  S.  Butter- 
field,  of  Omaha.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, and  by  his  second  he  had  one  child. 

THOMPSON,  Thomas  W.,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15,  1766.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1786;  studied 
law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Salis- 
bury from  1790  to  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  He  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1805  to  1807,  and  state  treasurer  in  1809.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives 
and  its  speaker  in  1813-14,  and' was  a  U.  S.  senator 
from  1814  to  1817.  He  was  a  neighbor  and  one  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  died  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  1,  1820. 

McCALEB,  Edwin  Howard,  was  bom  in  Clai- 
borne county,  Miss.,  April  38,  1S43,  son  of  Edvrin 
Harred  McCaleb,  and  nephew  of  Judge  Theodore 
Howard  McCaleb.  He  was  educated  at  home  and  at 
Oakland  College.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  adjutant  of  the  13th  Mississippi  regiment. 
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under  Gen.  Lee;  was  three  times  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry in  action;  twice  severely  wounded,  and  later 
taken  prisoner  of  war  and  confined  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware. He  was  released  on  parole  by  Pres.  Lincoln. 
While  returning  to  his  regiment  he  joined  Pres.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  was  attached  to  his 
escort  as  captain  of  a  company  of  mounted  Missis- 
sippians,  and  accompanied  the  fugitive  Confederate 
government  to  Washington,  Ga.,  where  he  and  his 
company  were  dismissed  by  Pres.  Davis  with  many 
thanks  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  ordered  to  rejoin  the  presidential  party  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Chatahoochee 
river.  Mr.  Davis  was  captured, 
and  Capt.  McCaleb  went  with  his 
company  tojackson,  Miss. ,  where. 
May  24, 1865,  he  surrendered  the 
last  organized  company  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  Years  after- 
ward, in  a  letter  to  U.  S.  Senator 
George,  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Davis 
said  of  Capt.  McCaleb:  ' '  He  was 
faithful  to  the  last,  having  been 
with  me  on  my  final  retreat  until 
I  was  left  so  much  alone  that  I 
would  not  permit  him  to  share 
my  ill- fortune."  Since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  Mr.  McCaleb  has 
been  distinguished  in  the  legal 
profession  as  well  as  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  life  of  New  Or- 
leans. Charles  Patton  Dimitry, 
in  "Louisiana  Families,"  says  of  him:  "Hehascou- 
tributed  a  great  deal,  by  his  ability  and  natural  qual- 
ities of  leadership,  to  preserve  our  state  autonomy 
and  constitutional  liberty."  He  is  president  of  the 
Louisiana  branch  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1866  he  was  married  to 
Marie  Idealie  Wharton-Collens,  daughter  of  Judge 
Thomas  Wharton-Collens  and  Amenaide  de  Milbrou, 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Milbrou,  of  Bretagne, 
France. 

HIBBAKD,  George,  author,  was  born  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  T.,  Jan.  8,  1858,  son  of  George  B.  Hibbard, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  city.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch,  also  of 
Buffalo.  His  father  has  for  many  yeare  been  a  col- 
lector of  rare  books,  and,  as  is  the  case,  usually,  with 
children  who  have  the  range  of  a  carefully  selected 
library,  youug  Hibbard  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  catholic  taste  iu  literature  and  the  fine  arts  before 
the  time  for  him  to  enter  school  had  arrived.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1880, 
and  then  entered  Columbia  Law  School,  New  York 
city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  but  never 
practiced,  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture and  other  lines  of  art,  and  to  travel.  Mr.  Hib- 
bard first  came  into  notice  as  an  author  about  the 
year  1884,  through  a  short  story,  entitled  "Iduna," 
published  in  tlie  "  Century  Magazine,"  although  he 
had  previously  contributed  several  poems  to  the  same 
periodical.  The  praise  accorded  him  was  not  used 
as  a  pretext  for  hui-rying  the  contents  of  his  writing 
desk  into  the  hands  of  publishers.  An  ambition  to 
remain  on  this  high  level  possessed  him,  and  the 
same  fine  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  the  same 
exquisite  imagery  and  the  same  virility  characterized 
succeeding  stories,  which  now  began  to  appear  more 
frequently,  especially  in  "Scribner's  Magazine." 
One  of  these,  "The  End  of  the  Beginning,"  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  author  himself,  both  text  and  illus- 
trations exciting  admiration  by  their  originality.  In 
1891  his  first  volume,  "Iduna,  and  Other  Stories," 
appeared;  in  1893  a  second,  "The  Governor,  and 
Other  Stories,"  and  in  1893  a  third,  entitled  "  Now- 
adays, and  Other  Stories,"  and  also  illustrated  by 
him.  Mr.  Hibbard's  types  are  taken  from  all  classes 


of  society,  and  show  close  study  of  living  people;  at 
a  hunt  club  meet;  on  a  locomotive;  in  a  farm  house. 
The  dialogue  of  his  society  men  and  women,  the 
chatter  and  repartee  of  the  drawing-room  or  the  ten- 
nis court,  is  noticeable  for  its  truth  to  nature  and  its 
brilliancy;  in  his  more  serious  work  there  is  sug- 
gested a  reserved  force  tliat  is  almost  phenomenal  in 
so  young  a  writer.  He  has  essayed  play-writing,  as 
well  as  sliort  stories  and  essaj's,  and  success  in  this 
field  also  is  predicted  for  him.  Mr.  Hibbard  has  con- 
tributed to  art  exhibitions  from  time  to  time,  and 
one  of  his  canvases,  "The  Hope  Beyond  the  Clouds," 
shown  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  in 
1886,  was  praised  by  William  D.  Howells  for  its 
"solemn  realism."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club,  of  New  York,  and  is  unmarried.  ' 

TKITLE,  Frederick  A.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1833.  He  received  an 
academic  education;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1855,  in  the  same  year  removing  to  Des 
Moines,  la.,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1859  he  emigrated  to  the  Pacific  coast,  set- 
tling in  Carson  City,  Nev.,  in  1860.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  became  president 
of  the  Belcher  Mining  Co.,  which  position  he  filled 
until  1868.  In  1866  he  was  elected  state  senator  for 
an  unexpired  term,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term  in  1868.  He  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business, 
and  in  1881  removed  to  Arizona,  being  appointed,  in 
1882,  by  Pres.  Arthur,  governor  of  the  territory  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

GOOD,  J.  Dobson,  public  accountant,  was  bom 
near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  Oct  28,  1845.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Leeds  grammar  schools  until 
eighteen  yeare  old,  when  be  went  to  Oxford  and 
pursued  a  special  course  of  study  under  private 
tutors,  there  receiving  the  degree  of  associate  of  arts. 
He  then  received  employment  as  clerk  for  a  woolen 
merchant  in  Leeds,  where  lie  remained  fortwoyears, 
in  the  meantime  studying  mathematics  very  dili- 
gently. At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  began  practic- 
ing as  a  public  accountant  in  London,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  encouragement  of  his  father,  who  was 
also  an  accountant.  A  natural 
fondness  for  figures,  together 
witli  an  industrious  disposi- 
tion, brought  him  success  from 
the  very  start.  In  1883  he 
came  to  America  as  a  represen- 
tative of  a  large  firm,  return- 
ing to  London  after  one  year. 
Havingobserved  the  largefield, 
splendid  advantages  and  op- 
portunities in  America,  he  de- 
termined to  open  a  permanent 
office  in  New  York  city.  One 
of  his  first  clients  in  this  coun- 
try was  Belding  Bros.  &  Co., 
the  largest  silk  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  world,  whosesys- 
tera  he  reorganized  and  whose 
books  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
ever  since.  His  business  in  this 
country  has  grown  to  large  proportions  and  extends 
to  every  large  city  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Good 
is  a  director  in  the  Honduras  Railroad  Co.  and  the 
Honduras  Syndicate.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  Transportation  clubs  of  New  York  and 
the  Calumet  Club  of  Chicago. 

CAKROLL,  Thomas  Francis,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2-4,  1854,  son 
of  James  and  Mary  (Kennedy)  Carroll.  He  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Carroll  family  of  Ireland 
which  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Maryland.     His  pa- 
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rents  removed  from  New  York  state  to  Van  Burcn 
county,  Mich. ,  where  he  spent  his  early  life.  Quite 
early  he  eviuced  a  fondness  for  books  and  literature, 
taking  every  advantage  offei-ed  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. At  the  age  of  sixteen  yeara  he  taught  school, 
and  continued  for  the  following  six  years,  mean- 
while studying  law.  In  1877  he  went  to  Grand 
Rapids,  entering  the  employ  of  the  law  firiji  of 
Hughes,  O'Brien  &  Smiley.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1878,  and  in  1884  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  Isaac  M.  Turner,  which  lasted  until 
the  hitter's  death,  in  1895,  when  the  firm  was  reor- 
ganized, with  Mr.  Joseph  Kirwin  as  junior  partner, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Carroll,  Turner  &  Kirwin. 
From  1883  to  1886  Mr.  Carroll  was  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  Kent  county.  On  March  9, 1894, 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
held  the  position  for  four  years.  He  is  now  president 
and  general  counsel  for  the  Grand  Rapids,  Grand  Ha- 
ven and  Muskegon  railroad,  which  position  he  has  held 
since  the  spring  of  1899.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Fifth  National  Bank.  Politically,  Mr.  Carroll  is  a 
Democrat.  In  1890  he  wivs  secretary  of  tlie  Dem- 
ocratic state  central  committee,  but  resigned,  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Democratic  state  central  committee,  which  had 
charge  of  the  campaign  that  year.  Mr.  Carroll 
had  the  entire  charge  of  the  campaign  of  western 
Michigan,  and  for  the"first  time  in  thirty-seven  yeai-s 
the  Democrats  elected  a  governor,  Mr.  Wyman, 
and  also  elected  a  majoritj'  in  both  house  and  senate, 
thus  controlling  the  legislature.  In  1893  Mr.  Carroll 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  congressional  campaign  of  the  5th 
district  of  Michigan,  and  succeeded  in  electing 
George  F.  Richardson,  although  the  fight  was  car- 
ried to  the  house  of  representatives  by  Capt.  Bel- 
knap, the  Republican  nominee.  In  1898,  in  order 
to  harmonize  both  factions  of  the  Democratic  party, 
Mr.  Carroll  was  made  chairman  of  the  Kent  county 
committee.  During  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  mayor, 
congress,  etc.,  but  has  always  declined  the  nomina- 
tions. On  Oct.  11, 1880,  he  was  married  to  Ella  M. 
Remington,  who  died  in  1882;  and,  Aug.  19,  1889, 
he  was  married  to  Julia  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Maj.  A.  B.  Watson.  By  the  first  marriage  he 
has  a  son,  Charles  Carroll,  and  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, a  daughter,  Catherine. 

PESCTJD,  Peter  Francisco,  underwriter,  was 
born  at  Raleigh,  Wake  co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  21,  1850, 
son  of  Peter  Francisco  and  Mary 
Israel  (Wilson)  Pescud.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Raleigh  Academy,  and, 
after  one  year  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1871.  He  then  became  geu- 
''/i  eral  agent  of  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  for  North  Carolina,  also 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  fire 
underwriting, which  he  later  followed 
exclusively.  In  1875  he  became  ad- 
juster of  claims  for  the  Georgia  Home 
Insurance  Co.  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  1875  became  special 
aarent  for  the  southern  states  of  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  of 
London.  He  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans in  1883,  where  he  organized 
a  regular  fire  department  to  supplant  the  volun- 
teer organizations,  and  was  chairman  of  the  firet 
hoard  of  fire  commissioners.  In  1888  he  was  prom- 
inent in  the  reform  movement  that  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Mayor  Shakespeare.  In  addition  to 
his  own  business,  he  is  a  director  of  the  Lafayette 
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Warehouse  Co.,  National  Rice  Milling  Co.,  and  is 
connected  with  other  corporations.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Boston,  Pickwick  and  La  Verite  clubs,  and  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  Cecelia,  daughter  of  Arthur  Magin- 
nis. 

MACLEAN,  William  Swan, 
born  at  Summit  Hill,  Carbon  co.  ,Pa., 
son  of  Alexander  and  Elizabeth 
(Swan)  MacLean,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  lie  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  preparatory  schools  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  graduated 
at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 
in  1865,  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
He  studied  law  with  G.  Byron 
Nicholson,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 
During  1866-69  he  was  a  member 
and  secretary'  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  the  township  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  was  for  manj'  years  an 
examiner  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  and  was  the  solici- 
tor of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre 
during  1875-98.  Mr.  MacLean  is 
a  prominent  Democrat,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions in  the  Democratic  state 
convention  in  1883.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Deposit  Bank,  being 
now  president  of  the  former,  and  conspicuously  as- 
sociated with  many  other  enterprises.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  his  state,  and  enjoys  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  attends  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  was  married,  Nov.  28, 1871,  to  Anne  S.,  daughter 
of  George  H.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They 
have  four  children,  two  of  whom,  George  R.  and 
William  S.  McLean,  Jr.,  graduates  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, are  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  law. 

DEL  MAB,  Alexander,  author,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  9,  1836,  son  of  Jacques  and 
Belvidera  (Alexander)  Del  Mar.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  liis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Alex- 
ander, of  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  England.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1854,  he  be- 
came financial  editor  of  the  "American  Daily 
Times,"  and  he  afterwards  served  as  editor-in-chief 
of  "Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,"  the  "Social  Sci- 
ence Review,"  the  "Financial  and  Commercial 
Chronicle,"  tlie  "National  Intelligencer,"  of  Wash- 
ington, and  "  The  Age,"  of  Philadelphia.  About 
1857  lie  began  the  preparation  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Precious  Metals,"  upon  which  he  worked  at  inter- 
vals for  nearly  twenty-two  years,  and  finally  pub- 
lished in  1880.  His  financial  works  were  produced 
with  much  greater  rapidity.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  which 
was  then  virtually  a  national  board  of  trade,  having 
executive  supervision  of  the  commissioners  of  mines, 
immigration,  customs,  revenues,  exchanges,  markets 
and  transportation.  Through  Mr.  Del  Mar's  efforts 
the  bureau  was  organized,  and  its  efficiency  aug- 
mented by  the  restoration  of  the  lost  and  mutilated 
accounts  of  the  treasury.  He  superintended  the 
taking  of  a  population  census  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  internal  revenue  department,  during 
1866-68.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  international  statistical  congress  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
bureau  of  statistics  in  1869,  he  entered  on  the  prac- 
tice of  mining  engineering,  and  in  leisure  hours  con- 
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tinued  his  work  of  organizing  a  practical  revenue  re- 
form movement  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  his 
tariS  report.  In  1871  he  led  the  municipal  reform 
movemeut  in  Brooklyn  through  "The  City  of 
Brooklyn,"  a  paper  established  by  Uim,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  the  "ring"  was  crippled  iu  the  fli-st 
year  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  second. 
His  connection  with  the  agitation  for  remonetizing 
silver  began  in  1874,  when  he  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment to  repeal  the  act  of  April  12, 1873.  He  drafted 
and  pushed  the  original  Bland  bill  of  1876  and  pro- 
jected the  U.  S.  monetary  commission  of  the  same 
y^ear,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  member  and  as- 
sistedin  preparing  its  reports.  In  order  to  rebut  the 
assertion  that  silver  was  being  produced  in  such 
quantities  in  Nevada  that  remonotization  would  be 
inadvisable,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  accepting 
the  office  of  mining  commissioner  to  the  commission, 
he  made  exhaustive  examinations  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  throughout  the  West,  reporting  as  a  result 
that  the  production  ot  silver  from  the  Comstock  lode 
would  in  all  probability  greatly  decline.  He  has 
written:  "Gold  Money  and  Paper  Money  "  (1862); 
"Essays  on  Political  Economy"  (1863);  "  Essays  on 
the  Treasury"  (1865);  "What  is  Free  Trade?" 
(1867);  "The  Resources,  Productions  and  Social 
Conditions  of  Egypt  "  (1874);  "History  of  Money 
in  Ancient  States"  (1885);  "Money  and  Civiliza- 
tion" (1886) ;  '  'The  Beneficent  Effects  of  Silver  Money 
During  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (1890);  "History 
of  Monetary  Systems"  (1895);  "The  Science  of 
Money"  (1899);  "Barbara  Villiers:  A  History  of 
Monetary  Crimes "  (1899);  "The  Worship  of  Augus- 
tus Caesar"  (1900);  "  Tlie  Middle  Ages  Revisited" 
(1900);  "Ancient  Britain"  (1900);  "  History  of  Money 
in  America  "  (1900).  He  has  also  written  a  large  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  the  most  important  being  his 
"Letter  on  the  Finances,"  which  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1868,  and 
his  "  Impeachment  of  the  Treasury,"  which  attracted 
wide  attention  in  the  campaign  of  1880.  In  March, 
1900,  Mr.  Del  Mar  became  the  editorial  manager  of 
the  "Cambridge  Encyclopedia,"  a  monthly  publica- 
tion of  general  information  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics. 

JENNINGS,  Richard,  oil  dealer,  was  bom  in 
county  Cornwall,  England,  Dec.  23,1819,  son  of  Capt. 
Edward  and  Jenifer  (Gund- 
ry)  Jennings.  England  was  his 
home  until  he  arrived  at  the 
ageof  twenty -one.  Abouttliat 
time  he  sailed  for  America  in 
company  with  his  brothers, 
John  and  Henry.  He  finally 
located  at  Brady's  Bend, 
Armstrong  CO.,  Pa.,  at  which 
place,incourse  of  time.hewas 
placed  in  charge  of  many  in- 
terests connected  with  the 
Great  Western  Irgn  Works. 
This  position  he  held  for 
many  years, until  the  opening 
up  of  the  oil  industry  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  About  the 
year  1870  he  started  in  most 
actively  in  the  oil  business, 
and  at  times  was  the  largest 
individual  producer  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Jennings  was 
a  tireless  worker,  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  fine  physique.  In  1869  he  left 
Brady's  Bend,  and  located  at  Queenstown,  Pa.,  at 
which  place  he  lived  imtil  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1891. 
He  was  married,  in  1851,  to  Katharine  Evans,  who 
survives  him  with  nine  children — Edward  H.,  Annie 
E.,  Mary  K.,  Richard  M.,  John  G.,  Jenifer  G.,  Sarah 
S.,  Laura  J.  and  Evan  D. 


JENNINGS,  Edward  Henry,  oil  dealer,  was 
born  at  Brady's  Bend,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  10, 
1852,  son  of  Richard  and  Katharine  (Evans)  Jen- 
nings. He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Brady's  Bend,  and  at  about  the  age  of  twenty 
engaged  in  the  production  of  petroleum  with  his 
father  in  various  localities  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  iu 
1891,  he  and  his  brothers  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  under 
the  name  of  E.  H.  Jennings  & 
Bros.,  their  principal  office  being 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  operations 
of  this  firm  cover  almost  the  en- 
tire oil-producing  territory.  Mr. 
Jennings  is  a  memberof  M.  Mur- 
phy &  Co.,  Jennings,  Guffey  & 
Co.,  and  a  large  stockholder  of 
the  Kanawlia  Oil  Co.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizeis  of  the  Co- 
lumbia National  Bank  and  Penn- 
sylvania Title  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
both  of  which  he  is  president. 
In  1879  he  was  married  to  Mary 
J.,  daughter  of  John  A.  Cohvell, 
of  Kittanning.  Afer  this  mar- 
riage Mr.  Jennings  located  in 
Bradford,  Pa.,  living  there  for 
nine  yeai-s;  then  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  which 
place  is  now  his  home.  His  wife  died  in  1896, 
and  five  children  survive  her — Richard  G.,  Rebecca, 
Katharine  E.,  Mary  Brooks  and  Edward  Henry,  Jr. 

STEARNS,  Edward  Carl,  manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  13, 1856,  son  of  George 
Noble  and  Delilah  A.  (Taylor)  Stearns.  He  is  in  the 
eighth  generation  from  Capt.  Nathaniel  Stearns,  a 
representative  to  the  general  court  from  Dedham, 
Mass.,  1690.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  me- 
chanics, and  at  the  age  ot  twenty-one  was  successor 
to  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware  special- 
ties, which  had  already  obtained  a  creditable  recog- 
nition among  the  leading  hardware  dealers  in  the 
United  States.  From  this  time  forward  the  young, 
manufacturer  devoted  liis  every  energy  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  chosen  industry,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  firm  of  E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.  had  attained  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  thrift,  honesty  and  integrity  in  the 
business  world.  Their  products  are  sold  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  they  have  a  large 
export  trade.  In  1891  Mr.  Stearns,  noting  tlie  increas- 
ing demand  for  bicycles,  decided  to  engage  iu  their 
manufacture.  The  existing  models  at  that  time  on 
the  market  were  heavy,  kunbering  machines,  weigh- 
ing from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and  Mr.  Stearns, 
was  the  original  projector  of  the  light  and  graceful 
wheel  wliich  bears  his  name,  and  was  the  flret  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  such  machines  were 
practical.  The  many  succeeding  improvements 
which  characterize  the  high-grade  wheel  were  also 
originated  by  liim.  The  Syracuse  works  of  the 
Stearns  Co.  include  a  score  of  large,  modern  build- 
ings, covering  an  area  of  about  nine  acres,  advan- 
tageous!}' situated  near  the  shipping  centers  of  the 
city,  and  employing  about  thirt3'-five  hundred  men. 
Branch  factories  are  also  located  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Berlin,  Germany.  Tlie  products  of  this  com- 
pany have  not  alone  a  home  reputation,  but  are 
known  the  world  over.  Thriving  agencies  have 
been  established  in  all  European  countries.  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia  and  Asia.  In-  politics 
Mr.  Stearns  is  a  Republican,  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  live  questions  of  the  day.  In  athletics  he 
has  always  been  a  leader,  and  most  of  his  leisure 
time  is  spent  in  out-of-door  sports.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  cycle  board  of  trade  and  of  a  number  of  local 
social  organizations.   Although  still  young  in  years. 
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Mr.  Stearns  has  achieved  a  success  seldom  won  by 
the  most  assiduous  workers  until  much  later  in  life, 
and  his  energy,  self-reliance,  perseverance  and  hon- 
esty may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  ambitious 
young  Americans.  In  1881  he  was  married  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Brewer)  Albro. 

RTJPPERT,  Jacob,  Jr.,  congressman,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  5,  1867,  sou  of  Jacob 
and  Anna  (Gillig)  Ruppert.  His  father  originated 
the  Ruppert  brewery,  of  New  York.  Educated  at 
the  Columbia  Grammar 
School,  Mr.  Riippertpassed 
esaminatiousforadmission 
to  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines,  but,  having  finally 
determined  upon  a  busi- 
ness career,  became  assist- 
ant to  his  father,  and  was 
soon  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  eutire  business. 
Having  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Gov.  Hill 
when  a  private  in  the  7th 
regiment,  N.  6.  N.  Y.,  he 
was  offered  the  position  of 
aid-de-camp  ou  the  gu- 
bernatorial staff  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  fig- 
ured prominently  in  all 
the  public  events  during 
Hill's  administration,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  Gov. 
Flower  was  made  senior 
aid.  During  the  Colum- 
bian celebrations  of  1892-93  he  discharged  many 
important  functions,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernor, delivered  the  address  of  acceptance  for 
the  Columbus  monument  in  New  York  city,  in 
company  with  Gen.  Sanford,  Col.  Sloan  and  Col. 
Rogers.  He  also  attended  in  official  capacity  the 
inauguration  of  Pres.  Cleveland,  March  4,  189ii. 
In  all  the  varying  duties  of  his  positions  Col.  Rup- 
pert discovered  such  grace  and  aptitude  that  his 
political  popularity  was  established,  and  since  the 
close  of  his  term  he  has  figured  promiueutly  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New  York  city  Democracy.  In  1897 
he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  council 
of  Greater  New  York,  but  withdrew,  as  he  could 
not  .spare  the  time  from  his  business,  and  in  1898 
was  elected  congressman  from  the  15th  congies- 
siona!  district.  New  York  city,  defeating  Philip  B. 
Low,  Republican  candidate,  by  a  majority  of 
10,800  votes.  Col.  Ruppert  is  a  member  of  the  city 
Democratic  committee  and  of  the  Democratic, 
Lotos,  Jockey,  New  York  Athletic,  Catholic,  Sub- 
urban, New  York  Yacht,  Larchmont  Yacht,  Atlantic 
Yacht,  ifanhattan,  English  Keuuel  and  other  clubs 
of  New  York  city. 

STAPLES,  Owen  Georg'e,  hotel  proprietor,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1838,  sou 
of  Nathan  and  Amanda  (Curtiss)  Staples,  of  Scotch 
descent.  His  father's  great-grandfather  was  a  Scotch 
lord,  who  was  said  to  have  left  a  fortune  of  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Staples  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  left  home  to  commence  business  for  hirnself. 
He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  patent  medicine 
business  in  Watertown.  He  then  became  interested 
in  real  estate,  and  in  1873  built  the  Thousand  Island 
House  at  Alexandria  bay,  N.  Y.,  which  is  the  largest 
hotel  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Mr.  Staples  con- 
ducted the  business  of  this  house  for  ten  years,  and 
then,  in  1883,  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  pur- 
chased the  Willard  Hotel,  of  which  he  is  still  the  pro- 


prietor. In  1891  he  also  purchased  the  Riggs  House; 
in  1897  the  National  Hotel;  in  1898  repurchased 
the  Thousand  Island  House,  and  is  the  largest  owner 
of  hotel  property  in  the  .United  States  to-day;  in  the 
management  of  it  he  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Mr.  Staples  is  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  Washington, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Columbia  Bank;  president  of 
the  Telephone  Association;  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  Business  Men's  Association.  In  18  ho  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  M.,  daughter  of  Allen  Nichols,  of 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y.     Tlieyhave  no  children  living. 

FOSTER,  James  Martin,  merchant  and 
planter,  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ala.,  April  23, 
1831,  son  of  Flavel  and  Mar^'  (HoUingsworth) 
Foster.  In  1842  the  family  removed  to  Louisiana, 
where  his  father  became  a  cotton  planter.  The  son 
was  educated  at  the  Western  Military  Institute,  Dren- 
non  Springs,  Kj-.,  James  G.  Blaine  being  professor 
of  mathematics  at  that  time  and  Col.  BushrOd  John- 
sou  president  of  the  institution.  On  completing  his 
course  of  study  he  returned  to  Louisiana  and  en- 
gaged in  cotton  planting — a  pursuit  which  was  then 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  South  and  which 
attracted  many  capable  young  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  offering,  as  it  did,  large  remuneration 
and  at  the  same  time  freedom  for  travel  and  study. 
Mr.  Foster  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  plantation,  gaining  fortune  rapidly  under 
both  the  old  and  new  regimes.  Only  a  man  of 
ability  and  keenness  of  judgment  could  have  ad- 
justed himself  as  he  did  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  plantation  life  after  the  abolition  of  slaverj-; 
but  where  others  failed  he  achieved  a  marked  suc- 
cess, mastering  each  difiicully  as  it  arose.  He 
brought  under  his  management  large  tracts  of 
rich  alluvial  lands  through  the  Red  river  valley  in 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  output  from  his 
plantation  amounted  to  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Mr.  Foster's  methods  were  widely  copied 
by  others,  and  he  was  considered  a  leading  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  cotton  planting,  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  owed  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune. Later  he  added  to  his  wealth  by  engaging 
iu  large  commercial  enterprises  in  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping city  of  Slireveport, 
La.,  where  he  went  to  re- 
side in  1870.  For  many 
years  he  was  jirominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Louisiana,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  that  party;  his  ad  vice 
in  political  matters  had  great 
weight  and  his  aid  and  influ- 
ence were  considered  most  im- 
portant by  those  seeking  prefer- 
ment. He  was  for  years  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  in  the  parish  of 
Caddo,  in  which  he  resided, 
and  his  administration  of  that 
office  was  a  marvel  of  efficiency 
and  a  model  of  excellence.  His 
words  and  actions  in  difficult 
situations  indicated  quickness  of  mental  perception, 
acute  foresight  and  a  remarkable  intellectual  grasp. 
Mr.  Foster  united  in  strong  combination  the  sagacity 
to  plan  and  the  force  to  execute.  He  was  a  man  of  reso- 
lute purpose,  and,  added  to  keen  powers  of  analysis, 
po.ssessed  the  happy  faculty  of  concise  and  lucid  state- 
ment, saying  but  little  but  speaking  always  to  the 
point.  His  manner  was  reserved,  but  beneath  a  some- 
what severe  exterior  beat  a  heart  sympathetic  and 
charitable.  Meritorious  want  never  appealed  vainly 
to  his  generous  nature.  With  unfailing  fortitude  and 
the  self-reliance  of  one  sure  of  himself,  he  was 
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simple  and  modest  in  character.  Mr.Foster  was  mar- 
ried.iu  1859,  to  Maiy  Ellen,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
and  Emily  C.  (Boggs)  Long,  of  NaCthitoches,  La.,  a 
lady  of  rare  and  brilliant  accomplishments.  They 
had  eleven  children,  of  whom  six  are  living.  One 
of  his  sons  was  Lieut.  Claiborne  Lee  Foster,  who 
was  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  entered  the 
U.  S.  army  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  5th  cavalry; 
his  death  a  few  years  later,  at  Fort  Reno,  I.  T.,  set 
a  period  to  a  promising  career.  Another  son,  Wil- 
liam L.  Foster,  is  a  member  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  Louisiana,  and  a  third  son,  James  M.  Foster, 
Jr.,  is  a  lawyer  at  Shreveport.  His  daughter,  Lu- 
cille, is  the  wife  of  Benton  McMillin,  the  present 
governor  of  Tennessee  (1901).  He  died  Dec.  11, 
1900. 

TORKANCE,  George,  penologist,  was  born  in 
Fairfield  county,  O.,  May  15, 1847,  sou  of  David  and 
Sarah  Jane  (Kerns)  Torrance.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  place;  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Danville,  III.,  in  1863,  where  he 
engaged  in  various  mercantile  pursuits.  During  the 
civil  war  he  enlisted.  In  1869  Mr.  Torrance  removed 
to  Chats  worth,  Livingston  co.,  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  a  Chicago  business  house,  and  in  1873 
purchased  the  Chatsworth  "Palladium,"  which  he 
edited  while  studying  law.  In  1875  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  in  1881  removed  to  Pontiac, 
where  he  formed  a  legal  partnership  with  R.  S. 
McIldufC.  In  1880  lie  was  elected  senator  on  the 
Republican  ticket  from  the  18th  district  to  the 
34th  general  assembly,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  3Cth 
general  assembly  in  1884.  As  senator  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  judiciary  committee  and  of 
the  judicial  department,  also  occupying  a  prominent 
place  on  the  committee  on  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  charitable  institutions.  He  took 
a  leading  position  in  the  legal  profession.  For  six 
yeare  he  was  master  in  chancery  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  during  that  time  the  presiding  judges 
never  tried  a  case,  submitting  them  to  him  for  hear- 
ing, only  taking  them  up  on  ex- 
ceptions to  his  findings  or  conclu- 
sions. In  the  memorable  political 
campaign  of  1896  he  prepared  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  stale  institutions  which 
attracted  wide  attention,  beingused 
by  the  press  generally  in  Illinois; ' 
He  was  appointed,  March  1,  1897, 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatoiy,  and  gave  up  a  large 
practice"  to  .accept  the  position. 
Educationalmatters  haveeugrossed 
much  of  ]\Ir.  Torrance's  time.  For 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  Pontiac 
High  School,  a  school  which  in  a 
few  years  won  a  state-wide  repu- 
tation for  its  excellent  work.  He 
was  married,  in  1869,  to  Eliza  M.,  daughter  of  E.  P. 
and  Louise  (Alfred)  Penn.  They  have  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

YOUNG,  Bennett  H.,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  May  25,  1843, 
son  of  Robert  and  Josephine  (Henderson)  Young, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Kentucky  pioneers.  He 
studied  at  Bethel  Academy,  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  and 
entered  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  but  joined 
the  Confederate  army  just  prior  to  gi-aduation.  He 
was  with  Gen.  Morgan's  command  at  its  capture  in 
Ohio,  1863,  and  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, at  Camp  Chase,  and  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chi- 
cago, whence  he  escaped  to  Canada  in  1864.  He  was 
directed  to  organize  the  return  of  escaped  Confed- 
erates to  the  South,  and  became  the  subject  of  an 
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extended  extradition  trial.  He  assisted  in  organizing 
resistance  to  the  Federal  drafts  in  the  West,  was  the 
leader  of  the  St.  Alban's  raid,  and  twice  ran  the 
blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  under  heavy  fire. 
Being  barred  from  the  benefits  of  Pres.  Johnson's 
amnesty  proclamation,  he  was  compelled  to  live 
abroad  until  June,  1808,  when  he  returned  and  set- 
tled in  Louisville,  Ky.,  entering  upon  the  practice 
of  law  and  securing  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Hayes  commis- 
sioner from  Kentucky  to  the 
Paris  exposition.  He  assisted 
in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Louisvilleand  St.  Louis  AirLiue 
railroad,  and  of  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany  and  Chicago,  since 
known  as  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis and  Louisville  railway. 
He  became  president  of  the 
latter  company  in  1883,  but 
resigned  in  the  following  year, 
owing  to  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  his  efforts  to  limit  Sunday 
traffic.  In  1884  he  was  presi- 
dentof  theSouthern  exposition, 
at  Louisville ;  in  1885  con- 
structed the  cantilever  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  river  between 
Louisville  andNewAlbany,aud 
in  1886  organized  the  Louis- 
villeSouthern railroad.  Hewas 
for  many  years  president  of 
Bellewood  Seminary  and  the  Kentucky  Presby- 
terian Normal  School,  Anchorage,  which  he  largely 
helped  to  endow;  and  for  twenty  years  was  president 
of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky,  placing  its 
affairs  on  a  firm  basis,  and  making  it  one  of  the 
leading  literary  institutions  of  the  United  States.  He 
represented  Louisville  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1890,  aiding  in  the  compilation  of  Kentucky's 
organic  law;  and  later  became  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Louisville  board  of  trade,  being  the  youngest 
man  ever  given  that  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky., 
and  of  the  Louisville  Presbyterian  "Theological  Sem- 
inary, serving  as  a  trustee  in  both.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  "  Hi.stor}T  of  the  Thret -Constitutions  of  Ken- 
tucky" ;  the  "  History  of  the  Division  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chuioli  in  Kentucky";  the  "  History  of  Evan- 
gelistic Work  in  Kentucky";  the  "History  of  the 
Battle  of  Blue  Licks";  the  "History  of  Jessamine 
County,"  and  the  "History  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,"  also  of  a  number  of  articles  on  the  archae- 
ology of  Kentuckjr.  His  collection  of  Kentucky 
prehistoric  relics  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  America.  He  is  president  of  the  Confed- 
erate Association  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
in  Kentucky  ;  and  in  1897  delivered  the  oration  over 
the  Confederate  dead  at  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  O., 
the  first  of  its  kind  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  Col. 
Young  was  married  at  Niagara,  Canada,  in  1866,  to 
Mattie  R.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson, 
D.D.  She  died  in  1891,  leaving  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried June  26,  1895,  was  Eliza,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Anne  G.  (Sharp)  and  granddaughter  of  the 
distinguished  statesman,  Solomon  P.  Sharp. 

BtUSTIN,  ■William  Irwin,  banker  and  broker, 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  8,  1860,  son  of 
James  Goodfellow  and  Frances  (Irwin)  Mustin.  His 
maternal  great-grandfather,  John  Irwin,  emigrated 
from  Ireland  in  1772,  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  early  growth  of  which  he  was  identified.  His 
grandfather,  William  Wallace  Irvrin,  was  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  congress  in  1841-43,  U.S.  charge  d'aflalrs 
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in  Denmark  in  1843-47,  and  mayor  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1849.  Mr.Mustinisalsoanephewof  Rear- Adm. John 
Irwin,  U.S.N.,  retired,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
adjusting  the  difficulties  at  Hawaii  some  years  since, 
and  secured  the  original  concession  of  a  coaling  sta- 
tion at  Pearl  river  for  the  U.  S.  government  in  1871. 
Mr.  Mustin  entered  the  office  of  George  B.  Hill,  stock 
and  bill  broker.  His  industry  and  abilities  led 
to  his  rapid  promotion  in  this  house,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  upon  reaching  his 
majority  in  1881.  This  firm  has  been  identified  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  street 
railway  companies  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  of  the  larg- 
est financial  and  industrial 
institutions  in  the  city.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  stock  ex- 
change, and  he  was  again 
elected  to  this  office  in  1898- 
99  and  1900.  Since  1898  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
select  council  of  this  city. 
He  has  been  active  in  poli- 
tics, and  was  president  of 
the  Americus  Republican 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  in  1895- 
96,  1897-98.  Since  1890  he 
has  been  vice-president  of  the 
Mozart  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  is  prominent  as  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  has  held  several  offices  in  Tancred 
Commandery  No.  48.  Mr.  Mustin  was  married, 
April  12,  1883,  to  Sarah  Isabelle,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Dorrington,  of  Pittsburgh.  They  have 
one  son  and  two  daughters. 

GIIiDERSLEEVX:,  Henry  Alg:er,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Dutchess  county,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  1,  1840,  son  of  Smith  James  and  Rachel 
(Alger)  Gildersleeve.  His  father  wjxs  a  farmer,  and 
the  son  attended  school  during  the  winter  and 
worked  upon  the  farm  in  summer  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered  Clavei-ack  Acad- 
emy, Columbia  county,  N.Y.,  and  subsequently  Col- 
lege Hill  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  but  left  there  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1862  recruited  a  company  for  the  150th 
regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  being  appointed 
captain  of  company  C.  His  regiment  was  first 
sent  to  the  middle  department  of  the  Atlantic 
under  the  command  of  Maj.-6en.  Wool,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  subse- 
quent campaign  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Capt. 
Gildersleeve  was  then  ordered  on  special  duty,  and 
rendered  important  service  in  New  York,  Albany 
and  New  Orleans  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  for- 
warding recruits  and  drafted  men  to  the  several  de- 
pai-tments  of  the  army.     He  took  part  in  the  battles 

-  of  Peach  Tree  creek  and  a  number  of  skirmishes  in 
front  of  Atlanta,  and  made  the  famous  march  to  the 
sea  with  Gen.  Sherman,  serving  as  provost-mai-shal 
of  the  1st  division  of  the  20th  army  corps  on  tlie 
staff  of  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Williams.  Capt.  Gilder- 
sleeve was  first  promoted  major,  and  in  March,  1865, 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  U.  S.  volunteers  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  campaigns  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas."  At  the  termmation  of  the  war  he  was  bre- 
vetted colonel,  and  with  the  commission  received  a 
highly  complimentaiy  letter  from  Gov.  Fenton,  of 

•New  York.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Col. 
Gildersleeve  began  the  study  of  law  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia,  and  in  May, 
1866,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  continued 


until  1875,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  New  York  city.  During  the  four- 
teen years  he  held  the  oflice  he  met  with  the  unprece- 
dented record  of  liaviug  had  but  two  reversals  in  the 
thousands  of  decisions  he  rendered.  In  May,  1891, 
Gov.  Hill  appointed  him  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  at  the  general  election  of 
that  year.  On  Jan.  1, 1896,  he  became  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  of  the  day.  In  1870  he  accepted  the  position  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th  regiment,  N.G.S.N.Y. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  rifle  practice,  and  first 
became  prominent  as  a  marksman  in  1874,  when  he 
entered  the  contest  with  the  Irish  team  at  Creedmore. 
In  1875  he  went  to  Ireland  as  captain  of  the  Ameri- 
can riflemen,  and  defeated  all  competitors.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  he  was  promoted  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  staff  in  the  1st  division  national 
guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  "Rifles 
and  Markmanship,"  and  also  one  on  "  Sliotguns  and 
Their  Use."  In  April,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Vir- 
ginia, daughter  of  Richard  Crocheron,  of  New  York. 

HALLOCK,  Joseph.  Newton,  editor,  was  born 
in  Franklinville,  Long  Island,  July  4,  1834,  son  of 
Ezra  and  Lydia  Emily  (Young)  Hallock,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Peter  Hallock,  who  came  from  England 
in  the  Mayflower  (though  not  on  her  first  voyage), 
and  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut. 
In  1640  Peter  Hallock,  with  twelve  others,  crossed 
Long  Island  sound  and  settled  Southold.  Joseph 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Franklin- 
ville, Long  Island,  and  then  entered  Yale,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1857.  He  then  entered  the  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  taking  the  full  course  and 
being  graduated  in  1860  with  the  degree  of  A.M. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  for  a  few 
months  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational 
cliurch  at  Bridgewater,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  giv- 
ing such  satisfaction  that  he  received  a  call  to  be- 
come permanent  pastor,  which  he  declined.  He 
returned  to  Long  Island  to  take  charge  of  the  acad- 
emies of  Franklinville  and  Northville,  where,  during 
his  entire  administration,  he 
had  more  than  5,000  students 
under  his  supervision.  He 
preached  from  time  to  time, 
but,  believing  that  religious 
journalism  presented  a  larger 
field  of  usefulness,  he  gradual- 
ly drifted  in  that  direction.  To 
better  qualify  himself  for  this 
work,  he  took  a  six  months' 
course  atEastmanBusinessCol- 
lege,  Poughkeepsie.  In  1876 
he  bought  "The  Christian  at 
Work,"  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Remingtons,  of 
Ilion,  N.  Y.  His  energetic 
management  gave  the  journal 
new  life.  In  1880  he  became 
sole  proprietor  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  "TheChristianWork," 
as  it  is  now  called.  Dr.  Hal- 
lock published  an  edition  of  Tacitus  with  English 
notes(1860);  "  History  of  Southampton,  L.  I."  (1869); 
"First  Impressions  of  Europe  "  (1885);  "Twice  Across 
the  Continent"  (1888);  "Christian  Life"  (1897),  chiefly- 
made  up  from  his  writings  forthat  department  in  his 
own  paper,  and  "  Family  Worship"  (1898).  In  1896 
Dr.  Hallock  won  the  fifty-dollar  prize  from  the 
Brooklyn  "Eagle"  for  the  most  conclusive  five- 
hundr«l-word  argument  in  favor  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. Leading  jurists  and  writers  in  favor  of  silver 
admitted  both  the  candor  and  the  convincing  ability 
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with  which  Dr.  Hallock  presented  his  case,  and  the 
political  results  of  the  paper  were  important.  More 
than  300  essays  in  this  competition,  many  of  them 
from-  the  ablest  writers  upon  the  subject,  were  re- 
ceived and  examined  by  the  judge.  Prof.  Arthur 
M.  Day,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's department  of  political  science.  He  is,  in 
addition,  tlie  author  of  numerous  sermons,  lectures 
and  pamphlets,  which  have  had  considerable  cir- 
culation. His  lecture  on  "Heresy,"  delivered  be- 
fore the  Congregational  Club  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  widely  printed  and  read,  an  edition  of  more 
than  10,000  copies  liaving  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  after  it  appeared  in  the  paper,  and  his  address 
entitled  "  The  Twentieth  Century  Christian,"  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  of  Roanoke  College 
(1889)  is  worthy  of  mention.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  his  crusade  against  the 
corruption  of  Tammany.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  >ipou  him  by  Ursinus  College,  College- 
ville,  Pa.,  in  1896.  He  was  married,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1864,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Sarah  Young,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  William  W.,  is  at  present  associated  with 
him  in  the  editorial  department  of  "The  Chiistian 
Work." 

COIT,  Harvey,  merchant,  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, Mass.,  July  31,  1819,  son  of  Harvey  and 
Nancy  (Stone)  Coit.  His  earliest  American  ancestor 
was  one  John  Coit,  who  was  married  to  JIary  Jenners 
in  England,  and  came  to  America  about  the  year  1630. 
His  grandfathers  on  both  sides  of  the  house  took 
part  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  drew  pensions. 
In  direct  line  of  descent  follow  Deacon  Joseph  Coit, 
who  was  a  shipbuilder,  and  lived  in  New  London, 
Conn.  His  son.  Rev.  Joseph  Coit.  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  first 
commencement  at  Yale  in  1702.  Then  came  Col. 
Samuel  Coit,  of  Preston,  Mass.,  who  had  the 
command  of  a  regiment  that  wintered  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward. He  was  prominent  in  civil  mattei-s,  and  rep- 
resented Preston  in  the  general  assembly  from  1761 
to  1773.  Benjamin,  the  next 
descendant,  was  a  judge  and 
a  niember  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  ;Isaac,  theson 
of  Benjamin,  was  a  wealthy 
farmer  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  father  of  fifteen 
j  children,  the  sixth  of  these 
being  Harvey,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  for  many  years  a 
farmer  in  Massachusetts,  but 
when  advanced  in  years 
removed  to  Columbus,  O., 
where  liis  three  sons  had  pre- 
ceded him,  his  last  years  be- 
ing spent  in  Worthington,  O. 
Harvey,  2d,  left  his  father's 
home  iu  Massachusetts  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  started 
to  make  his  way  in  tlie  world 
single-handed:  He  went  to 
Columbus,  then  scarcely  more 
than  a  village,  in  1836,  and  Columbus  has  been  his  place 
of  residence  ever  since.  He  commenced  his  career 
with  his  uncles,  J.  &  S.  Stone,  as  a  clerk  in  their  dry-, 
goods  store,  and  when  he  was  twenty-three  was  a 
partner  in  a  thriving  business.  By  his  strict  atten- 
tion to  business,  his  untiring  energy,  integrity  and 
uprightness  he  acquired  a  competence.  He  gave  his 
children  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
became  a  citizen  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Coit  is  a  reserved,  retiring  man,  who  has  always 
found  his  greatest  joys  in  his  family  circle  or  with 
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bis  chosen  friends,  and  has  lived  a  busy  but  domesti- 
cated life.  He  was  married,  in  1844,  to  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  A.  (Dick- 
son) Greer,  and  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom 
survive. 

BRIC£,  Albert  O.,  jurist,  was  born  in  Boone 
county,  Ky.,  March  17,  1831,  son  of  John  Grant  and 
Mary  Ann  (True)  Brice.  His  father  was  a  Presby- 
teiian  minister,  holding  pastorates  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Missouri.  His  grandfather,  James  Brice,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  but  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1787,  and  became  a  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature,  a  trustee 
of  Washington  College,  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  and  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  A.  G.  Brice's  education 
was  begun  in  the  local  schools, 
continued  at  Randolph  County 
Seminary,  Indiana,  and  Wabash 
College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  at  Tulane  University,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852. 
He  was  a  representative  in  the 
state  legislature  of  Louisiana 
(1856-57);  first  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  parish  of  Orleans 
(1858-62);  mayor  of  CarroUton, 
La.  (1874r-75),  and  district-at- 
torney of  the  2d  judicial  dis- 
trict (1878-80).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  raised  a  company  (afterwards  merged  in  regi- 
ment of  Leeds'  Guards),  of  whicli  he  was  commis- 
sioned major,  and  attached  to  Gen.  Lovell's  division. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  given  an  involuntary 
leave  of  absence,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  returning  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  fall  of  1866.  He  then  made  his 
home  in  CarroUton,  at  that  time  a  suburb  of  New 
Orleans  and  a  part  of  the  parish  of  JefEerson,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
courts  of  Louisiana  in  1880,  CarroUton  having  been 
annexed  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  Judge  Brice  re- 
sumed practice  there,  and  later  formed  a  co-part- 
nership with  Hon.  Don  A.  Pardee,  now  judge  of 
the  U.  S.  circuit  court.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  a 
standing  Tnaster  in  chancery  of  the  U.  S.  circuit 
court,  which  position  be  still  holds  (1901).  Although 
Judge  Brice  has  been  active  in  his  profession,  suc- 
cessfully managing  a  large  practice,  he  has  found 
time  for  the  study  of  scientific  and  literary  subjects, 
in  the  former  of  which  he  takes  great  interest,  es- 
pecially anthropology,  astronomy,  geology,  evolu- 
tion and  cognate  branches.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  American  Bar  Association,  and  a  33d  de- 
gree Mason.  He  has  delivered  many  addresses  on  im- 
portant occasions,  which  were  distinguished  by  great 
learning,  elegance  of  diction,  depth  of  thought,  and 
exceeding  liberality  of  mind  toward  men  of  all 
creeds.  On  Dec.  25,  1857,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  Prague,  at  New  Orleans. 
They  have  no  children.  Mrs.  Brice  is  a  woman  of 
marked  literary  and  artistic  attainments.  While  she 
has  always  considered  herself  an  amateur,  her  paint- 
ings will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  profes- 
sional  artists. 

SHX7EY,  Edwin  Iiongstreet,  educator,  manu- 
facturer and  author,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan. 
3, 1857,son  of  William  John  and  Sarah  (Berger)Shuey.- 
His  father,  a  United  Brethren  clergyman,  is  a  leader 
in  his  church,  and  for  thirty-five  yeai-s  has  been  man- 
ager of  its  publishing  house  (see  Vol.  VI.,  p.  170). 
His  grandparents  were  among  the  pioneers  of  West- 
ern Ohio,  and  held  honorable  positions  in  the  state. 
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Mr.  Shuey  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Dayton,  was  graduated  in  1874  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  then  entered  the  sophomore  year  at 
Otterbein  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
For  nearly  eight  years  after  graduation  he  taught  in 
prominent  academies  and  colleges,  for  half  the  time  oc- 
cupying a  chair  in  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  In 
1885  he  resigned  his  educational  position  to  enter 
business,  and  was  for  twelve  years  head  of  the  book 
department  of  the  United  Brethren  Publishing 
House,  of  Dayton.  Under  his  direction  this  busi- 
ness became  one  of  the  best-known  book  houses  of 
the  country.  He  has  been  active  in  recent  years  as 
a  manufacturer  connected  with  prominent  enter- 
prises. The  details  of  business  life,  however,  have 
not  been  permitted  to  absorb 
all  his  efforts.  He  has  done 
considerable  literary  work. 
He  was  the  editor  of  tlie 
"  Bible  Readers'  Aids,"  used 
in  the  "International  Teach- 
ers'Bible,"  introducing  new 
ideas,  which  have  since  be- 
come prominent  in  the  Bibles 
published  in  this  country. 
They  were  the  lirst  American 
publications  of  their  kind, 
and  had  a  wide  circulation. 
3Ir.  Shuey  also  has  written 
a  number  of  articles  and 
pamphlets  on  educational 
and  social  questions,  and  is 
the  author  of  "Factory  Peo- 
ple and  Their  Employers" 
(1900),  a  book  which  shows 
how  botli  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  benefited  by  daily 
consideration  for  each  others'  comfort  and  interest, 
and  how  factories  so  conducted  are  more  profitable 
than  when  otherwise  managed.  The  book  is  one  of 
experiences,  not  of  theories,  giving  results  of  efforts 
in  a  large  number  of  factories  of  America  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Shuey  is  a  close  student  of  social  and 
political  questions,  and  gives  much  time  to  the  study 
of  labor  conditions  and  popular  education.  While 
in  Europe  in  1894  he  visited  a  number  of  leading 
polytechnic  night  schools,  using  his  information  in 
planning  similar  work  and  adapting  it  to  American 
conditions.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  inter- 
national committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  in  1899  was  chosen  president  of  the 
international  convention  at  Grand  Rapids.  In  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  his  special  work  has  been  educational, 
and  he  believes  that  organization  forms  the  best 
medium  for  the  development  of  night  schools,  and 
night  schools  he  believes  to  be  the  best  method  at- 
tainable at  this  time  of  developing  the  strongest  and 
truest  American  life  among  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Shuey  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ohio  state 
committee  of  the  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  and  vice  president  of 
the  local  board  of  directors  in  his  own  city,  having 
been  for  two  years  president  of  the  association.  He 
has  served  a  term  as  a  member  of  the  Dayton  board 
of  education,  and  is  a  member  of  the  public  library 
board,  a  director  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Otterbein  University.  He  was  married,  Aug. 
15,  1882,  to  Effie  Jane,  daughter  of  Ross  Mitchell,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  and  capitalist  of  Springfield, 
O.,  and  has  three  children. 

BOGEBS,  Charles  Cassius,  commission  mer- 
chant, was  born  at  Cambridge,  Somerset  co..  Me., 
in  1847,  son  of  Charles  and  Adaline  H.  Rogers, 
and  ninth  in  the  line  of  descent  from  John  Rogers, 
the  historic  martyr  of  Smithfield.  Charles  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Whitcomb,  and  in 


1860  entered  Bisbee's  Military  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1864.  He  was 
subsequently  professor  of  mathematics  in  Eastman 
College  for  two  years,  but  in  1867  ■  resigned  this 
position  and  two  yeiirs  later  engaged  in  the  real  es- 
tate business  in  Chicago,  remaining  there  until  1873, 
when  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  in  1876  settled 
in  Milwaukee.  In  1881,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Gov.  W.  E.  Smitli  and  his  son  from  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Johnson  &  Co.,  grain  commission  mer- 
chants, Mr.  Rogers  and  Frank  W.  Harwoo<l  became 
members  of  the  firm  under  the  style  of  Allen  John- 
son Co.  Upon  the  death  of  Allen  Johnson,  in  1883, 
they  succeeded  him  and  continued  together  for  one 
year,  when  Mr.  Harwood  removed  from  the  city, 
since  which  time,  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  C. 
Rogers  ifcCo.,  Mr.  Rogeis  has  conducted  the  busi- 
ness alone.  In  1890  he  was  elected  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Milwaukee,  and  the  executive  ability  he  dis- 
played in  organizing  this  association  for  effective 
work  led  to  his  unanimous  election  as  president  in 
the  same  year;  he  was  re-elected  in  1891  and  1893. 
He  has  held  various  offices  in  social  and  business 
clubs,  and  is  frequently  called  to  preside  over  de- 
liberative bodiesof  county  and  state.  He  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Arion  Club  in  1893,  re-elected 
in  1894,  and  made  president  in  1895.  Always  promi- 
nent in  Masonic  circles,  he  has  been  elected  contin- 
uously for  the  past  nine  years  grand  lodge  trustee, 
being  at  the  same  time  cliairmau  of  the  board.     In 

1899  he  was  elected   deputy  grand  master,  and  in 

1900  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  bodies  in  the 
state.  As  a  speaker  he  has  become  noted  for  his 
clear,  forceful  and  exact  statements,  bearing  upon 
the  history,  literature  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  Mr.  Rogers,  while  possessed  of 
faculties  that  would  give  him  the  highest  rank 
among  the  clergy  or  at  tlie  bar,  finds  full  scope  for 
his  ambition  in  the  widening  fields  of  social  and 
financial  enterprise,  and  his 
promotion  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Business  Association 
of  Milwaukee  was  less  a 
compliment  to  him  than  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  members 
of  that  organization.  Intol- 
ereut  of  that  which  is  wrong 
or  foolish;  defending  what- 
ever is  good  and  true,  his 
instincts  are  tempered  by 
judgment,  and  to  this  happy 
combination  he  owes  the  re- 
markable popularity  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that 
though  a  Republican  in  pol- 
itics, being  nominated  for 
state  senator  in  a  strong 
Democraticdistrict,hepollea 
the  unanimous  vote  in  his 
home  township.  His  orator- 
ical gifts  command  the  def- 
erence and  win  the  admiration  of  even  those  who  dis- 
agree with  his  opinions,  but  his  strongest  claim  to  the 
respect  of  his  fellows  rests  on  an  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  principles  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
maiTied,  in  1881,  to  Clementine  E.,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Barnes. 

GBirriTH,  Harriet  Pomeroy  (Boelofson), 
author,  was  bom  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1842, 
daughter  of  Christian  and  Sarah  (Wilson)  Roelof- 
son,  both  natives  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Grif- 
fith is  the  happy  blending  of  three  nationalities; 
being  through  her  mother  of  French  and  Irish 
descent  and  through  her  father,  Holland.  Wheu 
Mrs.  Griffith  was  two  years  old  her  parents  went  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,   and  ten  years  later  they  removed 
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from  Burlington,  while  she  was  left  in  Mrs.  Worces- 
ter's Seminary,  where  she  remained  till  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  After  studying  one  year  with  Dr.  Kit- 
chell  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  she  entered  Prof.  Agassiz's 
school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  she  stayed  for 
two  years,  after  which  she  finished  her  education  in 
Paris,  Fitince.  She  was  married  to  Walter  Scott 
GrifHth,  in  1872,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  they  have 
had  three  children,  one  daughter,  Emily  Avery,  who 
died  young,  and  two  sons,  Walter  Roelofsoa  aud 
William  Francis  Roelofson-<JrifBth,  the  latter  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  and  now  (1899)  civil  engineer.  Her 
husband,'  son  of  John  M.  and  Katalina  (Knicker- 
bocker) Griffith,  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
present  (1901)  is  cashier  of  the  Columbia  Bank,  New 
York  city".  He  is  a  grandson  of  Herman  Knicker- 
bocker. Gen.  Egbert  L.  Viele  in  "  Harper's,"  De- 
cember, 1876,  writing  of  "The  Knickerbockers  of 
New  York  Two  Centuries  Ago."  says:  "  Herman 
Knickerbocker,  son  of  Johannes  Knickerbocker,  was 
known  as  '  Prince  Knickerbocker'  on  account  of  his 
great  hospitality.  He  was  the  first  judge  of  Rensse- 
laer county,  N.  Y.,  and  a  representative  in  the  11th 
congress  during  the  administration  of  Pres.  Madison. 
An  intimate  friendship  between  himself  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  the  origin  of  Irving's  humorous  his- 
toiyof  New  York  under  the  nom  deplume  of  'Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker.'  He  was  born  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker mansion  at  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.  In  the  park  surrounding 
this  mansion  still  stands  "ThoTree 
of  Peace."  Gen.  Viele,  speaking 
of  it,  says:  "Schaghticoke  was 
selected  as  a  stronghold  for  future 
protection  and  defense  and  the 
remnants  of  the  Pequods  and 
other  eastern  tribes  were  assem- 
bled together  aud  with  due  form 
and  ceremony  '  the  Wittega- 
motte,'  or  'Tree  of  Peace'  was 
planted.  Johannes  Knickerbock- 
er, Mr.  Griffith's  great-grand- 
father, served  in  various  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians;  he  also 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  Ticou- 
derogain  1758,  under  Lord  Howe. 
He  was  commissioned  as  colonel 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  Oct. 
20,  1775;  raised  a  regiment  in  Schaghticoke,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1792."  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Griffith  removed  to  Morristown  in  1883. 
where  Mrs.  Griffith  devotes  her  life  to  literature  and 
philanthropy.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Morristown  and  has  been  a  teacher  in  its 
Sunday-school  for  twenty-four  years.  In  January, 
1897,  she  published  "Ursula  at  Home,"  a  book  for 
children,  and  one  of  a  series  to  be  known  as  the 
Ursula  Books,  which  has  received  much  praise  from 
readers  and  reviewers."  The  "Mail  and  Express" 
(New  York)  says  of  it:  "Most  fortunate  are  the  chil- 
dren into  whose  hands  "Ursula  at  Home  "  falls.  We 
feel  confident  no  child,  or  in  fact,  no  one  can  read 
this  carefully  written  book  without  feeling  its  influ- 
ence for  good  and  being  better  for  having  read  it." 
Before  publishing  "  Ursula  at  Home,"  Mrs.  Griffith 
published  two  poetical  booklets  (1896),  entitled  "Our 
Hope"  and  "Live  for  Othere,"  which,  like  all  her 
writings,  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  self-abne- 
gation. Another  of  the  "  Ursula  Books"  was  writ- 
ten in  1899.  Mrs.  Griffith  has  a  great  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  with  much  proficiency 
in  the  latter  accomplishment,  as  the  many  adorn- 
ments from  her  brush  in  her  delightful  home.  Maple 
avenue,  Morristown,  prove.  She  takes  special  pleas- 
ure in  a  graceful  poem  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted 
Mrs.  Sigoumey,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  Knicker- 


bocker mansion,  "The  Old  Knickerbocker  Home- 
stead," a  short  time  before  her  death,  entitled 
"Schaghticoke  and  the  Knickerbockers,"  the  last 
stanza  of  which  we  reproduce: 

"  So  maj'  the  Knickerbocker  line 
Tlieir  prosperous  harvest  sow. 
Nor  ever  lack  a  noble  heir; 
Their  dynasty  and  name  t-o  bear, 
While  mingling  waters  flow." 

MILES,  John,  merchant,  was  born  in  Killarney, 
county  Kerry,  Ireland,  June  7,  1861.  Leftanor|>h!iu 
at  an  early  age,  he  emigrated 
to  America  with  his  brother 
and  two  sisters;  was  educated 
in  the^  public  schools  of  New 
York  city;  entered  Ridley's 
department  store  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  rose  to  be  traveling 
salesman  and  manager  of  a  de- 
partment. During  1881  he  was 
a  salesman  for  the  millinery 
firm  of  James  G.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  but  Avith  the  exception  of 
this  period,  was  in  one  employ 
for  nineteen  j'ears.  In  1891 
he  became  a  wholesale  milli- 
nery merchant,  and,  combining 
prompt  transactions  with  hon- 
est, open  methods,  he  steadily 
enlarged  his  business  until  it 
became  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
ill  the  world,  supporting  a 
branch  store  in  Boston  and  a 
bu3'ing  office  in  Paris.  Es  was  married,  July  10, 
1881,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  WilUam  Roden,  of 
New  York  city,  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

VICTOR,  Orville  James,  historian  and  edu- 
cator, was  bom  at  Sandusky,  O.,  Oct.  23,  1827,  son 
of  Henry  and  Gertrude  (Nash)  "Victor.  His  grand- 
father, David  Victor,  a  native  of  Alsace,  emigrated 
to  America  with  his  five  brothers  about  1760,  and 
was  for  some  3'ears  engaged  in  attempts  to  work  the 
then  untractable  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  Ramapo 
hills,  N.  J.  Through  his  mother,  Jlr.  Victor  de- 
scends from  the  Nash  and  Horton  families  of  New 
York,  both  of  which  have  an 
honorable  revolutionary  rec- 
ord. He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  Nor  walk 
(Ohio)  Academy,  where  he 
completed  the  four  years' 
course  in  1845.  Even  in  his 
early  years  he  exhibited  great 
literary  gifts,  aud  before  he 
was  seventeen  had  contributed 
poems  to  leading  magazines. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  B.  Squiie, 
of  Sandusky,  in  1852,  but  soon 
became  assistant  editor  of  the 
Sandusky  "  Daily  Register," 
under  Heniy  D.  Cooke.  lu 
1858  he  removed  to  New  York 
city  to  become  managing  editor 
of  "The  Cosmopolitan  Art 
Journal,"  and  soon  after  was 
placed  in  charge  also  of  the 
"  United  States  Journal."  Meantime  he  contributed 
extensively  to  the  New  York  pi-ess  and  various  mag- 
azines of  the  period.  His  elaborate  review  of  Ran- 
dall's '  'Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson"  led  its  publishers  to 
contract  with  him  to  produce  a  life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  giving  him  access  to  the  Hamilton  family 
papers,  and  other  sources  of  original  historical  infor- 
mation. This  work  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  Victor  began 
to  issue  in  monthly  parts  his  "History  of  the  Southern 
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Rebellion."  Originally  projected  to  cover  all  phases 
of  the  great  conflict,  civil,  political,  military,  finan- 
cial and  international,  it  eventually  filled  four  royal 
octave  volumes,  and  was  not  completed  imtil  the  fall 
of  1866.  In  1863  he  visited  England,  where  he 
greatly  influenced  the  tenor  of  public  opinion  by  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet,  "The  American  Rebel- 
lion, Its  Causes  and  Objects — ^Facts  for  the  English 
People."  In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  civil  war, 
he  also  published  "  Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
War  for  the  Union"  (1863),  embodying  much  curi- 
ous and  interesting  matter  omitted  from  his  larger 
work.  Another  important  book  was  his  "  History 
of  American  Conspiracies"  (1864).  Tlie  yeai-s  im- 
mediately following  the  war  were  filled  with  cease- 
less activity  in  journalism  and  publication,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  he  produced  his  well-known  "Great 
Americans"  series  of  biographies  including  the  lives 
of  Winfield  Scott,  Anthony  Wayne,  John  Paul 
Jones,  Ethan  Allen,  Israel  Putnam  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  last  named  work,  written  origi- 
nally for  campaign  use  in  1864,  attained  a  circu- 
lation of  over  200,000  copies.  He  also  edited  the 
■■  Fireside  Library,"  "The  Waverley  Library,"  and 
"  Sunnyside  Library,"  enterprises  for  producing 
standard  literature  in  cheap  form.  In  1897  he 
began  to  rewrite  his  ' '  History  of  the  Southern  Re- 
bellion," the  electrotype  plates  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  Mr.  Victor  was  married, 
in  July,  1854,  to  Metta  Victoria  Fuller,  of  Mansfield. 
O. ,  a  lady  of  high  literary  ability. 

PARR,  William  Mattocks,  physician,  was 
born  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  Nov.  23,  1853,  son  of  Asahel 
and  Martha  (Wheeler)  Farr,  anVi  a  descendant  of 
George  Farr,  a  shipbuilder,  who  came  from  England 
to  the  colonies  in  1629.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Waterford,  Vt. ,  removed  to  Wisconsin,  in  1854, 
where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  surgeon  and  physi- 
cian. He  was  educated  in  the  Kenosha  High  School 
and  at  Beloit  College,  his  professional  education 
being  received  at  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1878.  Besides  having  a 
large  private  practice,  he  is  the  local  surgeon  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  city  school  board,  and  three  times 
mayor  of  the  city,  being  the  first  mayor  in  the  state 
to  call  upon  the  state  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  a 
strike,  and  the  board  was  successful  in  this  effort. 
His  main  purpose  of  accepting 
the  position  of  mayor  was  to 
execute  the  plan  of  giving  to 
Kenosha  a  first-class  water- 
works system.  The  problem 
of  how  this  was  to  be  done  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  but  a  plan 
was  successfully  evolved  which 
gaveto  Kenosha  a  system  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  a  city  of 
much  larger  size  than  Kenosha. 
While  Dr.  Farr  was  mayor  of 
the  city  he  secured  the  passage 
of  and  signed  an  ordinance 
preventing  the  encroachment 
of  saloons  upon  precincts  of 
church  and  school  house.  It 
has  been  said  of  him:  "  He  has 
done  all  that  man  could  do  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
city  of  Kenosha."  On  March 
15,  1897,  Dr.  Farr  received  a 
commission  from  Gov.  Edwin 
Scofield,  appointing  him  colonel  and  aid-de-camp  in 
the  Wisconsin  national  ^uard  with  the  rank  of  col- 
onel. He  was  married  m  Chicago,  July  7,  1879,  to 
Beatrice  Isabella  Keith,  a  native  of  Illinois,  though 
of  Scotch  descent.     They  have  had  eight  children. 


McCHESNET,  Robert  Watson,  merchant, 
was  born  in  New  York,  Aug.  17, 1831,  son  of  Matther 
W.  and  Sarah  Ann  (Smith)  McChesney,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  His  grandfather,  William,  removed 
from  Vermont  in  1780,  and  settled  in  northern  New 
York,  where  his  father  was  born  in  1806.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the36lh  Iowa  in- 
fantry, and  served  throughout  the  war.  When  the 
36th  was  mustered  out  he  was  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant and  adjutant  of  the  113th  U.  S.  colored  in- 
fantry, and  was  honorably  discharged  on  May  15, 
1866.  Settling  iu  Arkansas,  he  plained  a  promment 
part  in  tlie  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  that 
state.  He  resided  at  Batesville.  and  published  for 
ten  years  the  Batesville  "  Republican,"  a  newspaper 
whose  influence  was  much  felt  in  that  section.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  national  Republican 
convention  in  1866,  which  nominated  Gen.  U.  S.Grant 
for  the  presidency,  and  a 
member  of  the  state  senate 
in  1873-74.  In  1878  he  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  firm, 
which  is  continued  as  M. 
W.  McChesney  &  Sons. 
This  firm,  of  which  he  is 
the  California  representa- 
tive and  directing  head, 
does  a  general  island  com- 
mission business,  acts  as 
agent  for  the  Kona  Sugar 
Co.,  Limited,  and  still  con- 
ducts the  tannery  and  soap 
manufactory.  The  com- 
pany also  conducts  a  large 
coffee  roasting  plant.  Mr. 
McChesney  is  active  in  all 
affairs  which  inure  to  the 
beneCt  of  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands, and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  their  com- 
mercial ad  vancement.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  and  affiliates  with  the  Unitarian  church. 
He  was  twice  married:  first,  in  1853,  to  Martha  J. 
Davis,  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  by  whom  he  had  issue  five 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  first  wife  died  in  1891, 
and  on  June  15,  1893,  he  was  married  to  Abbie  L. 
Hunt,  of  San  Francisco. 

PARROTT,  John  Francis,  senator,  was  born 
at  Greenland,  N.  H.,  iu  1768.  In  1811  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature.  After 
serving  in  that  body  during  1811-12  his  name  was 
placed  on  a  general  ticket  as  a  war  candidate  for 
representative  in  the  13th  congress.  He  was  de- 
feated, though  receiving  16,051  votes  against  18,589 
for  Daniel  Webster,  the  peace  candidate.  Being 
elected,  however,  to  the  national  house  of  represeu- 
tatives  iu  1816,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  15th 
congress  from  Dec.  1,  1817,  to  March  3,  1819.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  reuiainiug  in  the  upper  house  of  the  national 
legislature  until  the  end  of  his  term  in  1835.  On  re- 
tiring, he  accepted  an  appointment  as  postmaster  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  beginning  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  1826.  He  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
July  9,  1836. 

JUDD,  George  E.,  soldier,  was  born  at  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  March  23,  1838,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Julia  Ann  (Swain)  Judd,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives of  that  town.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Judd,  an  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  Massa- 
cliusetts_  about  1633,  and  settled  at  Cambridge, 
whence  in  1636  he  removed  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  Hartford.  About  1644  he  joined  in  set- 
tling Farmington,  represented  it  in  the  general 
court  for  many  years,  and  was  a  deacon  of  its 
church;    later  he    removed   to  Northampton,   and 
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there  died,  leaving  numerous  descendants.  When 
Gteorge  Judd  was  fourteen  years  of  age  the  family 
removed  to  Qrand  Rapids,  Mich.,  vi^here  he  attended 
the  public  school  for  a  year,  and  then  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  a  store,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  that  period  taking  a  similar  pcsitiou 
under  his  father.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  enlisted  in  company  A,  3d  Michigan  infantry, 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  on  June  10,  1861, 
was  mustered  into  the  army  for  tliree  years.  A 
year  later,  at  the  battle'  of  Fair  Oaks,  lie  lost  his 
left  arm.  Promoted  to  captain  in  1862,  lie  returned 
to  Michigan,  and  was  on  duty 
in  the  provost-marshal's  de- 
partment at  Detroit,  until 
Jan.  29,  1864,  when  he  was 
mustered  out,  and  was  made 
captain  of  the  veteran  reserve 
corps.  Davenport,  la.,  now 
became  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  there  until  De- 
cember, 1865,  he  had  charge 
^  of  the  Indian  prison.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  he  was  ordered 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was 
engaged  in  army  work  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod, until  1870.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  as  captain  of  the 
4th  veteran  corps  on  Aug.  19, 
1868,  and  was  made  second 
lieutenant  of  the  45th  TJ.  S. 
infantry,  afterwards  consoli- 
dated with  the  14th  U.  S. 
infantry.  On  Sept.  27, 1869, 
he  was  unassigned,  and  on 
May  28,  1870,  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  whereupon  he  returned  to 
Grand  Rapids  to  reside.  He  is  now  commandant 
of  the  Michigan  Soldiers'  Home  with  rank  of 
colonel;  is  past  commader  of  Custer  post.  No.  5,  and 
in  other  ways  is  active  in  Grand  Array  work.  Col. 
Judd  has  been  marriecf  twice,  and  has  a  son  by 
each  wife,  their  names  being  George  H.  and  Edwin 
Eugene. 

LESLIE,  Preston  Hopkins,  twenty-second 
governor  of  Kentucky  (1871-75)  and  governor  of 
IMoutana  territory  (1887-89),  was  born  in  Wayne 
(now  Clinton)  county,  Ky.,  March  2,  1819,  second 
son  of  Vachel  and  Sally  (Hopkins)  Leslie,  natives  of 
Kentucky.  He  traces  his  lineage  back  on  his  father's 
side  to  Welsh  settlers  in  North  Carolina;  on  his 
mother's,  to  Scotch  .settlers  of  Georgia;  and  among 
his  ancestors  are  several  who  fought  in  the  war  for 
indejiendence.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
Preston  Hopkins  remained  at  home  helping  his 
father  in  farm  work  and  in  driving  a  stage.  "Three 
years  more  of  his  life  were  spent  in  working  for  a 
farmer  near  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1838  Mr.  Leslie  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Rice 
Maxey,  and  in  October,  1840,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  practiced  in  his  native  county  until  the 
spring  of  1841,  when  he  removed  to  Monroe  county, 
and  took  at  once  so  active  »  part  in  politics  that  in 
1842  he  was  elected  county  attorney.  After  serving 
for  two  years  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  in 
1846  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate,  but  was 
defeated  by  one  vote;  in  1850  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the- 
state  senate.  From  1852  until  1859  Mr.  Leslie  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  practicing  law.  He  was 
offered  a  nomination  for  congress,  also  for  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Kentuck}':  but  declined  both 
positions.  He  was  a  Whig  until  the  rise  of  Know- 
nothingism,  in  1854,  and  then  became  a  Democrat. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  Barren  co. .  Ky. 
Previous  to  the  civil  war  he  was  a  strong  Union 


man,  but  when  the  conflict 'began,  and  until  it  ended, 
supported  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1867  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  duiing  the  sec- 
ond term  was  elected  speaker.  A  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  and  governor,  he 
by  virtue  of  office  became  chief  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  was  inaugurated  Feb.  13,  1871. 
In  May  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  over  39,000  votes  over  four 
competitors.  His  chief  opponent  was  Justice  John 
M.  Harlan,  now  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  inaugurated 
Sept.  5,  1871,  and  served  for  four  years,  his  admin- 
istration being  highly  successful,  though  the  difficult 
task  of  suppressing  the  Kuklux  Klan  and  other  law- 
less bands  fell  to  him.  Returning  to  Glasgow  he 
practiced  until  July,  1881,  when  tliere  occurred  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  circuit  judge,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  it.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  people  to  succeed  himself,  and  in 
1886  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  was  de- 
feated by  four  votes.  In  September,  1886,  Pres. 
Cleveland  appointed  him  governor  of  Montana;  on 
Feb.  8,  1887,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  on  April 
13,  1889,  left  the  executive  chair.  Having  brought 
his  family  to  Montana,  he  on  resigning  the  governor- 
ship settled  at  Helena  and  resumed  law  practice.  In 
March,  1894,  Pros.  Cleveland  appointed  him  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  Slontana,  and  he  served  for  four 
years,  with  the  ability  that  had  always  character- 
ized him  as  an  official.  He  is  still  (1901)  active  in 
theaffairs  of  life,  retaining  the  full  vigor  of  his  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  capacities.  Gov.  Leslie  united 
with  the  Baptist  church  in  1838,  has  ever  been  in 
active  connection  with  it,  and  frequently  has  been 
honored  by  his  brethren  with  high  official  positions. 
He  was  married,  Nov.  11,  1841,  to  a  native  of  Mon- 
roe county,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Mar- 
tha (Bedford)  Black.  Her  father  was  a  relative  of 
the  great  jurist,  Jeremiah  Black,  of  Pennsylvania; 
her  mother's  ancestors  were  Virginians.  They  had 
a  family  of  seven  children,  all  of  "whom  lived  to  ma- 
turity. Mrs.  Leslie  died  Aug.  9,  1858,  and  ou^Nov. 
17,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Sirs.  Mary  Euykendall, 
a  native  of  Boone  county,  Mo.  Three  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living,  were  the  i.ssue  of  this  marriage. 
Mrs.  Leslie  died  at  Helena,  Sept.  3,  1900. 

SMITH,  Owen  Lun  West,  diplomat,  was  born 
at  Giddensville,  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.,  May  18,  1851, 
son  of  Ollen  and  Maria  (Hicks) 
Smith.  When  but  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  car- 
ried into  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  servant,  but  happening  to 
be  at  home  when  Sherman's 
army  advanced  on  its  triumph- 
ant march  from  the  south,  and 
still  a  youth  of  less  than  four- 
teen summers,  he  left  his 
mother  and  accompanied  Sher- 
man's army  northwardiu  search 
of  liberty.  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Bentonsville,  and  marched 
with  his  regiment  to  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  Petersburg, 
Richmond,Fredericksburgand 
Alexandria.  After  quitting  the 
army  he  saw  many  hardships, 
but  surmounted  them,  and  by 
perseverance  acquired  an  education.  He  was  edu- 
cated and  read  law  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. After  the  Republican  victory  of  1896,  Mr. 
Smith  became  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  min- 
ister resident  and  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  to  the  republic  of  Liberia.  His  application 
was  endorsed  by  the  governor  and  all  the  leading 
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state  olBcials  of  North  Carolina  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  choice  among  forty-three  candidates. 
He  still  (1901)  holds  this  position.  Mr.  Smith  was 
married  twice-:  first,  in  1878,  to  Lucy  A.  Jackson,  of 
Whiteville,  N.  C. ,  who  died  July  6,  1891 ;  second, 
Nov.  29,  1892,  to  Adora  Estella  Oden.  of  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  by  whom  he  has  two  children. 

DTJDIiEY,  Charles  Edward,  senator,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Hall,  Staffordshire,  England,  May 
23,  1780,  son  of  Charles  Dudley.  His  father  served 
as  the  king's  collector  of  customs  at  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
but  having  returned  to  England,  died  in  London,  ja 
1790.  Pour  years  later  the  widow  emigrated  to 
America  with  her  son,  and  settled  at  Newport, 
where  Charles  first  entered  business  as  a  clerk 
in  a  counting-room.  Later  he  went  to  the  East 
Indies  as  supercargo,  and  after  his  return  settled  in 
New  York  city;  but  in  1802  he  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  city  he  was  mayor  from  1821  to 
1828.  As  a  member  of  the  state  senate  he  served 
continuously  from  1820  to  1825.  fn  1828  he  was 
elected  to  the  upper  house  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  had  resigned, 
and  he  continued  to  serve  with  honor  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  from  Jan.  29,  1829,  until  the  end  of  his 
term,  March  2,  1833.  He  was  married  to  Blandina 
(1783-1863),  daughter  of  Rutgers  Bleecker.  Sen. 
Dudley  died  in  Albany,  N-  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1841,  and 
in  1856  his  widow  founded  in  his  honor  the  Dudley 
Astronomical  Observatory,  thus  commemorating 
her  husband's  special  fondness  for  this  science. 
A  fund  of  $75,000  was  donated  by  her  in  1856,  and 
before  her  death  this  was  increased  to  more  than 
$100,000.     The  observatory  is  located  at  Albany. 

GTJNTEB,  Charles  G.,  planter,  was  bom  in 
Chatham  county,  N.  C,  Feb.  28,  1806.     Removing 
from    North     Carolina   to    Montgomery    county, 
Ala.,  in  1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1847  and  again  in  1849.    To  him  was  given  the 
credit  of  passing  the  law  securing  to  women  their 
property  against  the  marital   rights  of    the    hus- 
band under  the  common  law. 
While  not  afterwards  in  pub- 
lic life  in  Alabama,  he  was  al- 
ways a  prominent  figure,  and 
attracted  attention  through- 
out the  state  by  his  witti- 
cisms.    In  1866  he  went  to 
Brazil,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  planting  until  his  death. 
Henry     W.     Hilliard,     the 
American  minister  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  thus  wrote  of  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death:    "His 
manners  were  fine,   his  old 
warmth  had  been  softened 
by  time  and  suffering,  but  his 
conversation   displayed   the 
•^X''      yifr  y '!'.'^  same  noble  and  generous  na- 

/^^yA         ture  that  distinguished  him 

(^^:!^^j^^i^H^C</y\  in  Alabama,  when  he  stood 

under  the  old  Whig  banner. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man, 
his  mind  was  of  a  high  order  and  he  excelled 
In  conversation.  His  probity  was  such  as  to  insure 
for  him  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  was 
much  respected  in  Brazil."  He  was  married  to 
Eliza  Ann  Adams,  of  Richmond  county,  N.  C,  in 
1831,  and  died  in  Rio,  Aug.  19,  1883. 

HOLT,  Walter  Vincent,  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1857,  son  of  William  Grant  and 
Harriet  Teresa  (Ward)  Holt,  of  English  ancestry. 
When  a  lad  he  was  taken  to  Europe  by  his  father 
and  studied  with  specialists  in  England  and  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Williams  College,  London. 
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He  began  his  professional  career  on  returning  to  the 
United  States  by  giving  readings  under  one  of  the 
leading  Boston  bureaus,  but  was  soon  made  director 
of  the  department  of  oratory  at  the  Adelphi  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed 
master  of  operatic  and  ballad  diction  at^he  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  America  in  New  York 
city.  Both  of  these  positions  he  held  for  many 
years.  In  1891  he  started  the  American  School  of 
Elocution,  in  Brooklyn,  which  has  become  very 
prosperous  and  of  which  he  is  still  principal  and 
sole  owner.  Mr.  Holt  was  one  of  the  first  to  sup- 
port the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  director,  and  made  great 
efforts  to  have  its  convention  in 
New  York  in  1893  a  success. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Teachers 
of  Oratory  and  is  on  its  examin- 
ing board.  For  many  years  be 
was  instructor  of  oratory  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn.'  Mr.  Holt 
regards  his  art  from  a  lofty  stand- 
point, and  to  this  is  partly  due 
his  success  as  an  instructor.  He 
discovered  the  true  melody  of 
the  speaking  voice,  and  in  a  vol- 
ume he  has  ^published,  entitled 
"We  Should  All  Talk  Alike," 
he  has  given  the  results  of  his 
researches.     He  was  married  in  ' 

New  York,  Jan.  17, 1884,  to  Marie  Dolores,  daughter 
of  Langer  William  Trayer,  whose  ancestors  were 
from  Ireland.  They  have  two  children,  Irene  Bea- 
trice and  William  Webster. 

SKINNER,  Slark,  lawyer  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Sept.  13, 1813,  son  of 
Richard  Skinner.  He  was  graduated  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1833,  and,  attended  the  Law 
School  at  Yale  College  until  1836,  when  he  went  to 
Chicago.  He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Illinois,  and  began  the  active  practice  of  law  with 
George  Anson  Olliver  Beaumont  as  partner.  In 
1839--40  he  was  elected  city  attorney.  He  was  for 
many  years  master  of  chancery  for  Cook  county, 
and  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  U.  S.  district- 
attorney  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Cook  county  court  of  common 
pleas  (afterward  the  superior  court),  but  declined  a 
re-election  in  1853  on  account  of  ill-health.  Judge 
Skinner,  in  1854,  opposed  the  coui-se  taken  in  con- 
gress by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  agitate  the  subject  of  its  support. 
Eventuallj' Judge  Skinner  turned  his  attention  from 
general  legal  practice  to  the  management  of  large 
financial  operations.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  was  confidential  adviser  and  financial  corre- 
spondent at  Chicago  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insuiance  Co.,  investing  over  $27,000,000  for  it, 
and  acquiring  by  unavoidable  foreclosure  large 
amounts  of  real  estate.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad;  the  State 
Insurance  Co. ;  the  Chicago  Marine  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  earlier  presidents  of 
the  Chicago  Home  for  the  Friendless.  He  also 
helped  to  found  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  and 
was  its  fii-st  president.  Judge  Skinner  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Yo\mg  Men's  Association,  afterward 
the  Cliicago  Library  Association,  and  was  officially 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Historical  Association 
for  years.     In  1861  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
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Northwestern  sanitary  commission,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  in  1863, 
was  made  its  president,  and  directed  its  work  until 
1864,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  married.  May  21, 
1841,  to  Elizabeth  Magill  Williams,  and  had  one  son, 
Richard,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  war.  Judge 
Skinner  died  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Sept.  16,  1887. 

WAIiKEB,  Alexander,  was  born  at  Moroy- 
shire,  Scotland,  June  25,  1852.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  parish  school  at  Rafiford, 
Moroyshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  learn  the  trade  of  stone-cutter  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Forres. 
In  August,  1871,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tled in  Baltimore,  where  he 
carried  on  his  trade.  Soon 
after  he  removed  to  New 
York,  attended  night  school, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
won  the  first  prize  in  archi- 
tectural drawing.  He  re- 
sumed his  work  as  a  journey- 
man stoue-cutter.and  formed 
a  partnership  with  James  B. 
Gillie  under  the  firm  name  of 
Gillie  &  Walker,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  nine  years, 
when  a  new  firm  was  formed 
in  1885  under  the  name  of 
Gillie,  Walker  &  Lawson, 
and  the  business  changed 
to  speculative  building  and  dealing  in  real  estate. 
After  ten  years  the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Walker  carried  on  the  business  alone.  Among 
the  notable  building  erected  by  him  are  the  Stuart 
apaitments,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ninety-fourth 
street;  the  Forres  apartment  house,  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Eighty-first  street;  the  Fife  Arms  apart- 
ments, corner  of  Broadway  and  Eighty-seventh  street, 
and  Nos.  414-415  Riverside  drive.  When  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  New  York  was  organized,  in  1893,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  original  stockholders.  The  next  year 
he  was  made  director.  In  1894  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Colonial  Bank,  which  position  he  still  holds 
(1901).  He  is  also  a  trustee  in  the  Washington  Savings 
Bank;  a  member  of  the  West  End  Association  and 
the  West  Side  Republican  Club;  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Morningside  Heights  Protective  As- 
sociation; a  member  of  the  New  York  Scotch  Society 
and  also  of  the  Caledonian  Curling  Club.  He  was 
married  twice;  first,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Donald 
Cameron,  a  merchant  of  Nairn,  Scotland.  His  second 
wife  was  Margaret  Helen,  daughter  of  William  and 
Margaret  Farquaharson,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

WIIiSON,  James  Jefferson,  senator,  was  born 
in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  in  1775.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature, 
and  during  1809-11  was  a  member  of  that  body. 
He  was  adjutant-genei-al  of  the  state  in  1810,  1813 
and  1814,  and  during  the  war  of  1813  served  as 
captain  of  an  infantry  company  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  In  1815  he  was  elected,  as  a 
Democrat,  to  represent  his  native  state  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  serv«i  from  Dec.  4th  of  that  year  until 
1831,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Trenton, 
in  place  of  Charles  Rice.  He  again  accepted  an 
election  to  the  state  legislature  in  1832,  and  at  the 
state  capital  edited  for  many  years  a  paper  called 
"  The  True  American."  Throughout  his  career  he 
was  a  man  of  much  influence.  He  died  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  38,  1834. 

FE£R  X ,  David  Harold,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  bom  at  Tazewell,  Tazewell  co.,  Va.,  May  16, 
1834,  son  of  Maj.  David  and  Eleanor  (Harmon) 
Peery.     His  father  was  a  well-to-do  planter  and 


slave  owner.  After  a  preparatory  education  in  the 
common  schools,  in  1843  the  son  entered  Emery  and 
Henry  College,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
In  1841  45  he  taught  school,  and  in  1846  engaged  in 
merchandizing  with  his  brother,  John  D.  Peery,  in 
Tazewell  county,  continuing  in  this  occupation  and 
in  banking  until  1861.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
been  prosperous,  accumulating  $150,000,  but  a  series 
of  misfortunes  now  began  which  culminated  in  1863 
in  the  destruction  of  part  of  his  remaining  property  by 
the  Federal  army — his  residence,  store  and  six  adja- 
cent houses  with  valuable  goods  being  burned  to  the 
ground.  In  1863  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  assistant  commissary  under  Gen.  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, but  in  June  was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever 
and  taken  home.  While  he  was  ill  his  entire  fam- 
ily, except  an  infant  daughter,  died  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. In  December  he  returned  to  the  aiTny  and 
served  as  sutler  in  the  command  of  Gen.  Williams. 
In  1864,  with  several  relatives,  he  went  to  Utah, 
crossing  the  plains  from  Omaha  with  ox-wagons. 
The  journey  took  nearly  three  months,  and  the  train 
was  several  times  attacked  at  night  by  Indians,  but 
they  finally  reached  Salt  Lake  City  in  safety.  He 
taught  school  at  Mill  Creek  Ward,  Utah,  for  one 
year,  and  in  1865  went  to  Big  Cottonwood,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years.  In  October, 
1866,  he  removed  to  Ogden,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. In  1866-67  he  again  taught  school,  and  in 
the  latter  year,  after  having  been  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  a  general  store  for  a  few  months,  having 
sold  land  and  collected  debts  in  Virginia,  he  bought 
out  his  employer  and  conducted  the  business  in 
partnership  with  L.  J.  Harrick.  They  were  pros- 
perous, but  sold  the  store  in  1869  to  the  Zion's  Co- 
operative Mercantile  Institution,  and  Mr.  Peeiy  was 
made  manager  of  the  Ogden  branch  of  Zion's 
Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  remained  until  1875.  In  1873  he 
bought  the  Weber  flouring  mUls,  which  he  re- 
fitted; they  were  burned  in  1883,  the  loss  being 
$60,000,  with  no  insurance;  these  were  re-built  and 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  Phoenix  mills,  in  part- 
nership with  James  Mack. 
In  1873  a  new  store-house 
and  his  old  adobe  residence 
was  burned  at  a  loss  of 
$20,000.  In  1877-83  Mr. 
Peery  was  president  of  the 
Weber  stake,  and  in  1878- 
84  he  represented  Weber 
county  in  the  Utah  legisla- 
ture. On  June  7,  1883,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Utah 
territorial  government  a  ' 
delegate  to  Washington 
to  work  for  Utah's  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  together 
with  John  T.  Caine  and 
F.  S.  Richards.  With  the 
same  delegates  and  George 
Q.  Cannon,  he  was  again 
a  delegate  on  statehood 
in  1883.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Ogden 

and  was  re  elected  in  1885,  and  in  1887  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Utah  constitutional  conven- 
tion. In  1888-94  he  was  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ogden,  of  which  he  has  been  a  director 
since  1883.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Thatcher  Bros. 
Banking  Co..  at  Logan;  of  the  Deseret  National 
Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  president  of  the  Og- 
den Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Peery  became  a 
member  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  in  1863.  He  was 
Tw^.-  ^'^*'  ^®*=-  ^^'  18S2,  to  Nancv  C,  daughter 
of  William  E.  Higginbotham;  second,  to  Letitia 
sister  of  his  first  wife.     He  has  nine  children  living. 
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LiINDSET,  John  William,  lawyer,  was  bora 
in  Wilkinson  county,  Ga.,  Aug.  1,  1843,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Martha  Ann  (Moore)  Lindsey.  His  fatlier  was 
a  farmer  and  Lis  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore,  a  weaver  of  AVilkinson  county.  His  grand- 
father, James  Lindsey,  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  America,  having  emigrated  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  Ireland,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Jolin  W.  Lindsey  spent 
his  early  days  on  his  father's  farm  and  in  attending  the 
public  schools.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861  young  Lindsey  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  3d 
Georgia  regiment,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  engagements  of 
the  army  of  north  Virginia  to  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and 
carried  a  rifle  ball  in  his  leg  for 
two  years.  In  1867  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Col.  Eli  Cum- 
ming,  then  the  leading  lawyer  of 
Irwiuton,  studied  law  while  act- 
ing as  a  clerk,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Irwinton  bar  in  1868.  He 
then  went  into  partnership  with 
Col.  Cumming,  and  so  remained 
for  two  years,  when  the  firm  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  Mr. 
Lindsey  continuing  his  practice 
alone.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
solicitor-general  for  Ocumger  cir- 
cuit to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Robert  Whitfield, 
and  in  1899  was  appointed  commissioner  of  pensions 
for  Georgia  by  Gov.  Candler  fora  term  of  three  years. 
Mr.  Lindsey  has  been  mayor  of  Irwinton;  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Wilkinson  county;  has 
served  in  the  general  assemby  in  1884-85,  and  was  a 
Democratic  elector  for  the  10th  district  in  1892.  He 
was  married,  in  1869,  to  Julia  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Judge  John  and  Mary  Tucker,  of 
Washington  county,  Ga.,  and  has  five  children;  his 
only  sou,  Lieut.  Julian  R.  Lindsey,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now 
on  G«n.  Chaffee's  staff  in  Pefcin,  China. 

RANDOLPH,  Lewis  Van  SyckleFitz,  finan- 
cier, was  born  at  Somerville,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J., 
May  16,  1838,  son  of  Enoch  Manning  and  Mary  Ann 
(Van  Syckle)  Fitz  Randolph.  His  father  (1807-48) 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  teacher  by  pro- 
fession, and  was  also  a  manufacturer.  The  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Edward  Fitz  Randolph,  a 
native  of  Nottingham,  England,  whence  also  came  the 
Virginia  Randolphs.  He  emigrated  in  1630,  and  set- 
tled at  Scituate,  Mass. ,  removing  to  Barnstable  in 
1639,  and  finally  to  Piscataway,  N.  J.,  in  1669. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Anne  Blossom,  members  of  John  Robinson's  Leyden 
congregation,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1629 
on  the  Mayflower.  A  descendant  of  Edward  Fitz 
Randolph  gave  the  ground  for  the  earliest  buildings 
of  Princeton  College.  Two  of  his  sons  were  mem- 
bers of  the  colonial  assembly.  The  line  of  de- 
scent runs  through  his  son,  Joseph  (1656-1726), 
and  his  wife,  Hannah  Conger;  through  their  son, 
Joseph  (1691-1749),  and  his  wife,  Rebekah  Drake; 
through  their  sou,  Joseph  (1722-82),  and  his  wife, 
Esther  Bradish;  through  their  son,  Joseph  (1750- 
1801),  and  his  wife,  Mary  Laing;  through  their  son, 
Josepli  (1776-1817),  and  his  wife,  Mary  Manning, 
parents  of  Enoch  Manning  Fitz  Randolph.  By  the 
maternal  line  Mr.  Randolph  is  descended  from  the 
■  two  old  Dutch  families  of  Van  Syckle  and  Opdyke. 
'Ferdinandus  Van  Syckel  (Van  Sickelen  or  van 
'  Siclen)  was  born  in  Holland  in  1635,  and  settled  on 
;  Long  Island  in  1652.  From  him  and  his  wife,  Eva 
Antonis  Jausen,  the  line  of  descent  runs  throuirh 


their  son,  Reinier  (b.  1661),  and  his  wife,  Jannetje 
Van  Hooren:  their  son,  Reinier  (b.l697),  who  removed 
from  Long  Island  to  New  Jereey  about  1720,  and  his 
wife,  Heuah;  their  son,  Reinier  (b.  1723),  and  his  wife, 
Mercy  (Maayke)  Longstraat  (or  Longstreet),  and  their 
son,  David  (1771-1855),  and  his  wife,  Mary  Opdyke 
(1771-1855),  parents  of  Mary  Ann  Van  Syckle  Fitz 
Randolph.  Among  other  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph were:  Gysbert  Opdyke,  wiiose  son,  Joseph, 
was  an  original  settler  of  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J. ; 
John  Opdyke,  who  with  his  three  sons  served  in 
the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  entertained  Gen. 
Washington  at  their  home  after  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton; John  Laing,  a  native  of  Craigforth,  Scotland, 
a  first  settler  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  iu  1685;  Abraham 
Shotwell,  a  first  settler  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  was 
banished  for  his  outspoken  criticisms  of  the  colonial 
goverumeut:  and  Thomas  Edgar  (1681-1758),  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  who  settled  in  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Tlie  Fitz  Randolph  family  is  an  ancient  and  noble 
one  in  England.  Its  line  touches  that  of  Robert  De 
Bruis,  a  Norman  knight  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England,  a.d.  1066,  and  who  was 
progenitor  of  the  royal  Scottish  family  of  Bruce.  A 
descendant,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Bruce, 
fourth  earl  of  Annaudale,  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitz  Randolph.  This  was  a  marriage 
of  ]-elatives,  for  another  descendant  of  Robert 
de  Bruce,  Agatha,  had  married  Ralph  or  (Ran- 
dolph), son  of  Ribald  of  Middleham.  Their  son. 
Lord  Robert  Fitz  Randolph,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  castle  of  Middleham,  where  Edward 
VI.  was  imprisoned  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  name  (Fitz  Randolph)  appears  to 
liave  first  been  borne  by  a  grand-nephew  of  William 
the  Conquei'or.  In  an  ancient  church  at  Kirkbj',  in 
Ashfield,  Nottinghamshire,  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
brazen  tablet  inscribed  iu  Latin  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Fitz  Randolph,  who  died  in  1598;  and 
to  his  wife,  Katherine  Fulliambe  (daughter  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Fulliambe),  who  died  in  1598.  This 
Thomas  was  grandfather  of  Edward  Fitz  Randolph, 
of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  colonies.  Lewis  V.  F. 
Randolph  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J. ,  with  a  view  to  pursu- 
ing a  college  course,  but  the 
early  death  of  his  father  de- 
termined him  to  enter  busi- 
ness instead.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  for  three  years 
in  a  mercantile  ■(^ay.  After- 
-wards  he  wa.s  for  nearly  ten 
years  (1854-63)  in  the  Amer- 
ican Exchange  Bank,  New 
York  citj- ,  where  his  faithful 
and  systematic  labors  were 
rewarded  by  constant  promo- 
tions. In  1863  he  enlisted  in 
the  New  Jersey  militia,  and 
served  through  the  emer- 
gency campaign  of  that  year, 
and  until  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  He  was  dis- 
charged ill  of  a  fever  contracted  in  the  service  during 
the  Confederate  invasion.  In  the  following  year  he 
accepted  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and,  was 
soon  after  assigned  to  the  company's  money  depart- 
ment in  Chicago.  After  six  mouths  there  he  was 
recalled  to  the  financial  office  in  New  York  city, 
and  was  elected  assistant  treasurer.  In  1873  he  was 
chosen  a  director,  and  in  1874  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  company.  'The  latter  office  he  held  for  eleven 
years,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  in 
March,  1885,  the  directors  adopted  flattering  resolu- 
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tions,  eulogizing  his  abilities  and  official  record.  In 
1886  he  became  secretary  to  the  executors  of  the 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  estate,  and  later  secretary  of  the 
Tilden  Trust  Library  Corporation.  Through  the 
five  yeara  occupied  in  litigation  over  this  estate  such 
was  the  success  of  the  management  in  investment 
of  funds,  and  in  the  careful  attention  to  doubtful 
assets  that  the  original  $5,000,000  was  increased  to 
over  $7,000,000.  In  writing  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
part  in  this  achievement,  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  biog- 
rapher of  Mr.  Tilden,  says:  "I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty, 
as  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure,  for  me  here  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services, 
and  formally  to  recognize  the  very  substantial  obli- 
gations under  which  his  varied  accomplishments  as 
a  business  manager,  his  indefatigable  sissiduity,  and 
his  high  personal  character  have  placed  all  who  are, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  in  any  way  interested  in  this 
estate."  Mr.  Randolph  has  been  president  of  the 
Kanona  and  Prattsburg,  and  of  the  Carolina  and 
Cumberland  Gap  railroad  companies;  president  of 
the  Illinois  and  Iowa  Fuel  Co.;  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Safe  Deposit  Co.;  presideot  of  the  Lee- 
Foster  Land  and  Cattle  Co. ;  president  of  the  Excel- 
sior Steamboat  Co. ;  president  of  the  Atlantic  Trust 
Co. ;  receiverof  the  New  York  Iron  Mine;  director  of 
the  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.,  and  of  the 
Iron  Cliffs  Co.,  and  trustee  of  several  large  estates, 
and  of  various  benevolent  societies  and  institutions. 
He  has  been  for  half  a  dozen  years  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  having  assisted  Hon. 
Andrew  H.  Green  to  organize  it,  and  being  one  of  its 
managers,  while  he  is  a  past-commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Plainfield.  In  1881  and  1883  he  was  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Plainfield,  and  made  a  record  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  his  reputation  for  faithful  discharge  of 
duty.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Bankers'  Maga- 
zine "  (May,  191)1),  Mr.  Randolph's  record  during 
his  si.x  years  of  service  as  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Trust  Co.  is  thus  outlined:  "  During  that  period  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Co.  has  not  lost  a  dollar  on  any  trans- 
action or  In  business  of  any  description.  This  par- 
ticular record  of  six  years  of  the  trust  company  is  in 
harraonj'  with  Mr.  Randolph's  somewhat  unique.busi- 
ness  experience  of  the  past  forty  years.  In  the 
course  of  handling,  during  that  period,  cash  and 
properties,  in  many  fiduciary  capacities,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  persons 
and  corporations,  he  has  never  made  a  single  loss — 
even  in  the  smallest  amount."  In  1901  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Survivals."  He  was 
married, May  16, 1867,  to  Emiiy  Caroline,  daugliter  of 
Matthias  Price,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  They  have  five 
daughters. 

THOMPSON,  William  J. ,  capitalist,  was  bom 
in  county  Derry  Ireland,  Oct.  15,  1848.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  was  employed  first 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  later  in  New  York  city  and 
Philadelphia.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Gloucester, 
N.  J.  (where  he  has  since  resided),  and  leased  a 
hotel.  In  1872  he  built  the  Thompson  House.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  leased  the  shad-fishing 
grounds  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  subsequently 
purchased  them,  together  with  three  and  a  half  miles 
of  water  front,  extending  from  Gloucester  ferry  to 
a  point  south  of  Washington  park.  In  the  nets  set 
along  the  river  for  this  entire  distance  4,000  shad 
are  caught  at  one  time.  In  1888  Mr.  Thompson 
purchased  the  Gloucester  ferry  and  built  the  Cam- 
dem,  Gloucester  and  Woodbury  Street  railway.  For 
many  years,  among  his  chief  interests  has  been  the 
development  of  Washington  park,  which  he  owns  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pleasure  resorts  in 
the  country;  he  has  added  to  its  natural  beauties  in 
every  possible  way,  and  has  placed  all  kinds  of 


amusements  there  for  public  entertainment.  It  is 
about  500  acres  in  extent,  located  on  the  Delaware 
river,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  Philadelphia  people. 
Every  year  Mr.  Thompson  sets  aside  a  day  for  the 
poor  children  of  that  city  and  another  for  those  of 
Camden  and  Gloucester;  on  these  two  days  130,000 
children  are  entertained,  many  of  them  comingfrom 
charitable  institutions.  Be- 
sides owning  land  at  Long 
Branch,  and  having  exten- 
sive lumber  interests  in  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Thompson  is 
owner  of  the  South  Jersey 
Jockey  Club  race  track, 
which  takes  in  250  acres  of 
land.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  national  conventions  held 
in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
when  Pres.  Cleveland  was 
nominated  for  the  second 
and  third  times.  In  1892  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  New  Jei'sey  and  served 
for  two  terms.  He  was  for 
seventeen  years  a  council- 
man and  for  fourteen  years 
a  freeholder  of  Gloucester.  He  was  married,  in  Feb 
ruary,1870,to  Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sweeny, 
and  has  five  children  living. 
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McDonald,  Alexander  C,  educator,  ■  was 
born  in  Schuylkill  count}'.  Pa.,  May  25,  1860,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (AVallace)  McDonald.  He  was 
educated  in  the  high  school  of  MinouU,  and  on  com- 
pleting his  academic  work  went  to  Bloomington, 
111.,  where  he  completed  a  commercial  course.  His 
active  career  began  when  he  settled  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  opened  a  school  of  business  training, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  largest,  most  progressive 
and  original  business  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  the  starting  point  of  many  a  bright 
career,  and  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
praise  the  indomitable  spirit  of  hearty  interest  in 
their  behalf  and  look  back  upon  the  principal  as 
their  best  friend  and  benefactor.  In  this  age  when 
systematic  training  is  becoming  a  real  necessity 
for  every  one  who  expects  to  be  fully  equipped 
for  active  life,  whether  in  the  channels  of  business 
'or  in  any  of  the  professions  that  have  relations 
thereto,  the  McDonald  Busi- 
nesslnstitute  has  fuUyearned 
the  favor  bestowed  upon  it 
from  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  by  the  excellence 
of  its  training  and  the  wide 
range  of  its  courses.  Mr. 
McDonald  has  written  many 
meritorious  and  widely  pub- 
lished sketches,  both  senti- 
mental and  humorous.  ,He 
is  much  interested  in  the 
magic  art,  in  which  he  is  an 
adept;  is  a  clever  ventrilo- 
quist, and  an  oiiginal  and 
delightful  entertainer,  and 
doubtless  would  have  made 
a  great  success  on  the  stage 
had  he  decided  to  follow 
this  profession.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Andrew 

Society,   which  is  devoted    to    ^  

Scotch  citizens  and  their  children  the  loving  mem^ 
ory  of  Scotch  customs  and  institutions.  On  June  4, 
1891,  he  was  married  to  Jennie  Louise,  daughter 
of  Royal  and  Louise  Davis  Hill,  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. They  have  one  daughter,  Ethel  Gladys,  and 
one  son,  Frederick  Wallace. 
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WEBEB,  Samuel  Adam,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Iredell  county,  N.C.,  Jan.l9, 1838,  son  of  John  and 
Ann  Maria  (Lander)  Weber  of  Dutch  and  Irish  de- 
scent, respectively.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in 
theOlinInstitute,01in,K.C.,and-in  18S9  he  was  grad- 
uated at  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  8.  C.  He  be- 
ran  teaching  in  private  schools;  was  two  years  at  the 
Cokesbury  (S.  C.)  Conference  School,  a  celebrated 
institution  founded  by  Stephen  Olin  in  1823;  two 
years  in  the  Davenport  Female  College,  Lenoir, 
N.  C,  and  three  yeai-sjn  the  Williamston  Female 
College,  Williamston,  S.  C.  In  1862  he  joined  the 
South  Carolina  conference,  in  which  he  has  held 
appointments  successively  at  Union,  Anderson, 
Greenville,  Williamston,  Orangeburg,  Abbeville, 
Aiken,  Winnsboro,  Yorkville  and  Lancaster.  Since 
1878  he  has  also  been  connected  in  editorial  capaci- 
ties with  the  "Southern  Christian  Advocate,"  and 
he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  church  periodicjil 
literature.  As  a  writer  he  possesses  a  terse  and 
lucid  style,  and  as  a  preacher  he  is  scriptural,  logical 
and  earnest.  He  was  a  delegate  from"  the  South 
Carolina  conference  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  South,  at  its  quadren- 
nial sessions  in  1886,  1894  and  1898.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  Christ- 
mas conference  of  American 
Methodism,  which  was  held  in 
Baltimore  in  1884.  Since  his 
election  as  editor  of  the  "  South- _ 
em  Christian  Advocate  "  he  has 
resided  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  In 
1863  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  his  alma  mater,  and 
in  1893  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.  He 
has  been  twice  married:  first,  in 
1861,  to  Sarah  Alston,  daughter 
of  Rev.  W.  J.  Langdon,  of  High 
Point,  N.  C. ,  who  died  in  1897; 
second,  in  1899,  to  Mrs.  Camilla 
Steele  Jeflferys,  of  Yorkville, 
S.C.  He  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter;  Rev.  John  L.  Weber, 
of  the  Holston  southern  Meth- 
odist conference;  Prof.  William 
L.  Weber,  of  Emory  College,  and  Lillian,  wife  of 
Leland  Moore,  of  Charleston. 
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WO  CD  SIDE,  Nevin,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Stroan,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  April  3,  1834. 
His  father,  Robert  Woodside,  was  a  successful 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  He  completed  his  prepara- 
tion for  college  at  the  Royal  Academical  Institute, 
Belfast,  and  entered  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  two 
years  later  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  studied 
theology  at  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  in  Belfast,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  teach- 
ing classics  in  Kilburn  College,  Londou.  In  1865 
he  came  to  America  and  spent  the  following  winter 
at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  Allegheny, 
Pa.  The  following  spring  he  received  his  diploma 
from  the  hands  of  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.  In 
Apiil,  1866,  he  was  licensed  to  preacli  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Reformed  presbytery.  In  January,  1867, 
he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  First  Ruformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  ap- 
pointed associate  editor  of  the  "  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Advocate."  In  May,  1868,  hewas  elected  as- 
sistant clerk  of  the  general  synod.  In  May,  1879,  he 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  general  synod,  and  in  the 
following  year  preached  the  opening  sermon  as  re- 
tiring moderator  in  the  Oak  Alley  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. At  that  synod  he  displayed  marked  ability 
as  an  expert  in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  laid  bare  the 
fallacies  of  some  prominent  members  of  the  synod 
with  logical  acumen.     In  October,  1879,  he  accepted 


a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  PMrst  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Pittsburgh,  now  known  as  the  Grant 
Street  Church.  Under  his  care  it  grew  to  be  the 
largest  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains.  He  was  senior  editor  of  the 
"  Christian  Sentinel."  He  was  appointed  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  synod  of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed 
church,  and  also  to  the  northern  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  sustained  the 
dignity  of  his  own  synod  before  those  larger  bodies. 
Hewas  distinguished  as  a  theolo- 
gian, noted  for  earnestness,  clear- 
ness and  power  in  the  pulpit. 
He  has  acquired  considerable 
popularity  as  a  writer,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  Scotch-Irish 
dialect.  The  claim  of  Christ  as 
universal  ruler  was  his  favorite 
theme  in  the  pulpit.  He  preached 
entirely  without  notes.  In  1874 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Maud, 
third  daughter  of  Robert  Mc- 
Veety,  of  the  British  army.  His 
brother.  Rev.  John  S.  Woodside, 
has  been  a  missionary  in  India  for 
over  fifty  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  deputation  sent  by 
the  rajah  of  Kapurthala,  to  con- 
vey the  congratulations  of  his 
highness  to  her  majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  during  her 
jubilee.  He  brought  two  young  native  princes  with 
him  to  England  to  be  trained  as  Christians.  The 
younger  Woodside  was  like  his  brother  in  missionary 
zeal  and  enterprise.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1901. 

BIiACKBURIT,  Gideon  £.,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  Oct.  22, 
1839,  son  of  Anderson  M.  and  Margaret  (Hoxey) 
Blackburn.  He  isdescended  from  English  and  Scotch 
ancestors,  who  were  among  the  first  seltlere  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  grandfather,  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  the 
founder  of  Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  111.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out.  Leaving  college  he  enlisted  in  company  F, 
14th  Illinois  infantry,  and  fought 
under  Gen.  Grant  at  Shiloh,  Fort 
Donelson,  Corinth,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  engagements,  in 
one  of  which  he  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  in  another  his 
skull  was  fractured  by  the  burst- 
ing of  ashell.  AVhile  on  a  forag- 
ing expedition  he  was  captured 
by  guerillas,  but  escaped  from 
the  room  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined. At  another  lime, while  on 
detached  service,  he  was  halted  by 
thirty-five  Confederates.  Draw- 
ing his  pistol  he  shot  two  of  them ; 
with  a  rapid,  swinging  blow  se- 
verely injured  another,  and  giv- 
ing his  horse  the  rein  reached  the 
Federal  lines,  although  severely 
wounded.  During  his  service 
he  was  promoted  five  times, 
reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet. 
Toward_  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  seriously  ill, 
and  resigned  his  commission.  Having  previously 
studied  medicine,  he  had  been  useful  while  in  the 
army  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  assisting 
the  army  surgeons  in  amputation  and  other  surgical 
operations.  On  recovering  his  health  he  went  toPine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  and  engaged  in  merchandising,  con- 
tinuing this  business  at  Camden.  Later  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Dr.  W.  E.  Green,  entered  the 
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Fulte  Medical  College,  and  wa&  graduated  in  1871 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  Going  to  Shreveport,  La., 
he  practiced  there  for  a  time;  subsequently  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  at  Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  finally  settled 
at  Butte  City  in  1891.  In  1893  he  opened  the  Black- 
burn (homoeopathic)  Hospital,  the  only  oue  of  this 
school  in  Montana.  He  has  a  large  patronage,  and 
is  surgeoQ  for  a  dozen  of  the  most  prominent  raining 
companies.  Dr.  Blackburn  owns  more  than  thirty 
residences  at  Butte;  he  is  also  owner  of  the  Ophir 
mine,  the  Arnold  copper  mine,  and  is  president  of 
the  Mining  and  Improvement  Co.  of  Washington 
and  of  the  Missoula  Orchard  and  Improvement  Co. 
He  has  been  twice  married. 

IiADSON,  Calhoun  Tattnall,  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  Chatham  county,  near  Savannah,  6a.,  Feb. 
28.  1862,  son  of  Francis  and 
Margaret  (Brantley)  Lad- 
sou.  A  progenitor  of  the 
family  was  John  Ladson,  a 
member  of  the  colonial  par- 
liament,who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Barbadoes,  and 
in  1679  removed  tc^Charles- 
ton  with  that  cultured  band 
of  Barbadians  which  so  ef- 
fectually aided  the  building 
up  of  the  Carolina  colony. 
Mr.  Ladson's  parents,  like 
thousands  of  other  wealtby 
and  cultured  Southern  plant- 
ers, were  impoverished  by 
the  civil  war,  and  they  hav- 
ing died  soon  after  the  close, 
young  Ladson  was  early 
thrown  upon .  his  own  re- 
sources. At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  was  obliged  to  quit 
school  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Bystrlct  economy  he  man- 
aged to  save  enough  from  his  earnings  to  pay  for  a  two 
years'  course  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  before  he  was 
twenty  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  removed  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  1885,  and  soon  forged  to  the  front 
i-anks  of  the  profession,  building  up  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  lucrative  practices  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Ladson  has  for  years  been  legal  adviser  of  the 
Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Atlanta  Fed- 
eration of  Trades,  embracing  every  trades  union  in 
Georgia.  He  has  obtained  much  needed  remedial 
legislation  for  the  working  people,  and  has  given 
much  study  to  the  politico-economic  questions  af- 
fecting the  masses.  As  an  advocate  and  as  a  public 
speaker  Mr.  Ladson  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
able,  cultured  and  eloquent  in  the  state.  He  was 
married,  in  1883,  to  Lucetta  P.  Harris,  daugliter  of 
Rev.  John  W.  J.  Harris,  of  Alabama,  and  has  three 
children,  Agnes,  Margaret  and  Leone  Ladson. 

KING,  Paul  Sourin,  civil  engineer,  was  bora 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  16,  1845,  son  of  James 
A.  and  Rachel  (G«ddes)  King,  and  grandson  of 
Charles  King,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  was  im- 
pressed by  the  English  on  board  the  Letter  of  Marque 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  when  that  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Paul  Jones  became  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  latter  ship.  He  served  on  a  revenue  cutter  in 
the  Mexican  war.  Later  he  settled  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  he  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
revenue  service  until  his  death  (1862).  Paul  S.  King 
attended  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  spent  two  years  in  a  private  academy 
with  the  engineering  profession  in  view.  In  1863  he 
accepted  a  position  as  a  member  of  an  engineer  corps 
engaged  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad, 
and  was  advanced  to  division  engineer  of  location 
and  construction  work.     In  1871  he  became  chief 
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engineer  of  the  Roanoke  Valley  railroad  in  Virginia, 
where  lie  served  until  1874,  a  financial  panic  caus- 
ing the  abandoning  of  the  work.  He  then  had 
charge  of  the  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City  water- 
Works  extension  from  Virginia  City  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
Nevada,  until  1876,  completing  a  tunnel  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing water  from  the  west  to  the  east  side.  Later  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Island  Recla- 
mation Co.,  California,  in  which  capacity  he  re- 
claimed some  40,000  acres  of  land.  In  1880  he  was 
sent  to  Mexico  to  locate  a  section  of  the  Mexican 
National  railroad  next  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  but  in  the 
following  year  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  engage 
in  railroad  location  work  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  an  expedition  to 
Cuba  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  and  constructing  a 
railroad  for  the  Juragua  Iron 
Co.  near  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  spent  some  time  in  de- 
veloping the -iron  mines  of 
that  section.  In  1889  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railway,  in 
which  capacitj'  he  served 
until  1893,  constructing  the 
extension  from  Sayre,  Pa. ,  to 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  designing  improve- 
ments in  the  company's  property  in  Chicago  and  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
personally  interested  in  the  Portland  cement  in- 
dustry of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  during 
1899-1900  made  a  tour  of  Japan,  China  and  India  to 
examine  the  prospects  of  those  countries  in  regard  to 
railroads  and  cement.  He  then  established  an  office 
for  the  private  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  King  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York  city. 


BRYAN,  David  C,  physician,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Marion  co..  111.,  Aug.  7,  1861.  He  attended 
the  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  New  York  city,  and 
later  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh;  Trin- 
ityCoUege  Dublin, and  (Juy's 
and  Bartholraew's,  London. 
He  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Franklin  College 
in  1887.  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  at 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  College.  He  re- 
moved to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
in  1899,  where  he  has  ac- 
quired a  large  practice.  Dr. 
Bryan  has  lectured  at  various 
medical  institutions  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  He  is 
an  F.S.Sc.  of  London,  Eng- 
land. Though  his  attention 
has  not  been  confined  to 
chemistry,  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  diagnostic  film,and 
his  discoveries  in  improving  the  method  for  the  ex- 
traction of  aluminum  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
present  low  price  of  that  metal.  "  Studies  in  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Vegetable  Glycerine,"  and  "Microscop- 
ical Researches  of  the  Blood  in  Diagnosis"  (2  vols.)  are 
notable  among  his  writings.  He  has  always  been  a 
teacher,  student  and  hospital  worker,  with  little  time 
for  the  general  practice  to  which  he  has  now  turned 
his  attention. 
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EDSON,  Franklin,  merchant  and  mayor  of 
New  York  city,  was  born  at  Chester,  Windsor  co., 
Vt.,  April  5,  1832,  son  of  OpUir  and  Soviah  (Wil- 
Mams)  Edson.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was 
Samuel  Edson,  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  at 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1638.  He  wasoue  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  tow  n  of  Bridgewater,  whose  land  had  been 
purchased  from  llie  Indians  by  Capl.  Allies  Standish, 
and  he  represented  the  town  in  the  general  court  of 
the  colony.  Mr.  Edson 's  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
Roger  Williams,  of  Rhode  Island.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen young  Edson  entered  Chester  Academy,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  nineteen, 
teaching  during  the  winters, 
attendingschoolintlieautumn, 
and  assisting  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer.  In 
February,  1852,  he  joined  his 
brother,  Cyrus,  who  was  a  dis- 
tiller in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and, 
after  a  clerkship  of  three  years, 
was  admitted  as  a  partner.  He 
was  successful  from  the  start, 
and  before  long  was  a  director 
in  the  New  York  State  Bank, 
a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a  prominent  member  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  president 
of  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion. Withdrawing  in  1866, 
he  formed  a  co  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  produce  and  commission  trade  in  New 
York  city,  under  the  name  of  Edson,  Orr  &  Chamber- 
lain. It  was  dissolved  three  years  later,  and  the  firm 
of  Franklin  Edson  &  Co. ,  consisting  of  himself  and  his 
nephew,  Starks  Edson,  was  formed,  continuing  until 
his  son,  Franklin  Edson,  Jr.,  succeeded  him  in  1890. 
In  1890  he  became  president  of  the  Genesee  Fruit  Co. 
Since  1871  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  members  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  acting  as  its  president  in  1873,  1874  and 
1878.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
grain,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestness 
to  the  important  matters  concerned  with  the  trans- 
portation and  grading  of  this  cereal.  One  of  the 
most  important  public  services  rendered  by  31r. 
Edson  has  been  his  work  for  the  abolition  of  tolls 
on  the  state  canals,  against  much  opposition,  wliich 
he  finally  succeeded  in  overcoming  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  state.  In  politics  lie  has  always 
been  a  Democrat,  but  for  many  yeare  has  bt-en  anti- 
Tammany.  In  1881  he  was  identitied  with  the 
County  Democracy,  and  in  the  following  year,  being 
nominated  for  the  office  of  mayor  b\-  a  combination 
of  three  conventions,  of  the  County  Dt-mocracy, 
Tammany  and  Irving  Hall,  he  was  elected  by  a  plu- 
'"ralit3' of  21,417  over  Allen  Campbell,  the  candidate 
/•of  the  Citizens'  movement.  In  18.5G  he  was  married 
to  Fannie  Cameron,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wood, 
of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  granddaughter  of  Jetliro 
Wood,  the  inventor  of  the  cast-iron  plow.  Slie 
died  in  1889,  leaving  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  sons,  Cyrus  and  David  O.  Edson,  are  prominent 
physicians  of  New  York. 

SARGEANT,  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Methuen,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1731. 
sou  of  Christopher  S.  Sargeant.  He  was  gra<luated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1750,  studied  law  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Haverhill.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  congress  in  1775; 
wiis  a  representative  in  the  legislature  in  1776,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state.  He  was  chief-justice 
of  Massachusetts  in  1789-91.  He  died  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1791. 


HARVEY,  Jamea  E.,  diplomat,  was  born  in 
Sotith  Carolina,  Feb.  4,  1820.  He.  was  chiefly  edu- 
cated by  Bishop  England,  in  Charleston.and  also  paid 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  loan  office  in  the  U.  S. 
treasury,  whicli  he  had  organized.  In  1844  he  became 
connected  with  the  "North  American  and  United 
States  Gazette,"  of  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  its  edi- 
tors, and  was  its  Washington  correspondent  for  sev- 
enteen years.  He  also  corresponded  with  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  and  other  journals.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  minister  to  Portu- 
gal, and  remained  in  that  position  for  eight  years, 
the  senate  having  confirmed  him  without  a  single 
opposing  vote.  In  1870  he  established  a  Democratic 
paper  in  Washington  called  the  "Patriot,"  which  he 
managed  for  one  year,  when  his  health  compelled 
him  to  retire. 

BACON,  Edward  Binaldo,  lawyer  and  rail- 
road president,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  22, 
1847,  sou  of  David  Rinaldo  andElizabetli  (Rathbone) 
Bacon.  His  father  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New 
York  city.  The  son  was-educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Exeter,  N.  H.,  and,  choosing  law  for  a  pro- 
fession, began  its  study  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Hon.  John  Ganson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  There  he  ac- 
quired the  intimate  knowledge  of  railroad  and  cor- 
poration law  for  which  he  has  since  been  distin- 
guished. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  and 
subsequently  to  a  partnership  in  5Ir.  Ganson's  firm. 
In  1876  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of  Field,  Dorsheimer, 
Bacon  &  Dej'o,  of  which  David  Dudlej'  Field  was 
senior  member.  In  1880  the  firm  had  charge  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad's  legal  interests  in  New 
York  city,  and  in  this  way  he  became  identified  with 
that  property.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Cincin- 
nati, Washington  and  Baltimore  railroad  wiis  reor- 
ganized, and  he  became  its  vice-president.  He  was 
also  active  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  railway  system.  In  1884 
he  withdrew  from  general 
practice,  and  since  then  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of 
corpoiate  property.  He  was 
the  leading  counsel  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American 
"Tobacco  Co.,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  paying  of 
modern  industrial  corpora- 
tions. In  1884  he  withdrew 
from  active  practice  of  law, 
and  since  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  organization  and 
management  of  corporate 
property.  It  was  through 
liim  that  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  secured  con- 
trol of  the  roads  now  com- 
bined under  the  name  of  the 
Baltimore  ,nnd  Ohio  South- 
western railroad.  He  be- 
came the  president  of  the 
latter  road,  and  still  (1901) 
retains  that  position.  He  is  a 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
social ed  in  the  direction  of  a 
clal   institutions  in   New  York 


director 
and  is 


of    the 

also  as- 

number  of    finan- 

city.     Mr.  Bacon's 


mental  grasp  of  any  enterprise,  however  complicated 
in  detail,  is  comprehensive  and  exact,  leaving  little 
for  others  to  do  except  to  aid  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  Personally  he  is  a  cultured,  liberal-minded 
gentleman,  a  genial  host  and  welcome  gue-st  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Union,  Metropolitan,  Manhattan, 
Lawyers',  New  York  Yacht,  Tuxedo  and  numerous 
other  clubs. 


NOTE.— "We  invite  inspection  to  the  Index  of  the  first  eleven -volumes  of  the  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
As  it  covers  but  a  portion  of  the  set,  names  not  found  here  are  not  necessarily  omitted  from  the  work,  bat  we  would  be  thank- 
ful for  t  he  suggestion  of  names  of  prominent  persons,  living  or  deceased,  of  national  or.local  repute,  especially  those  not  found 
^in  previous  works,  of  which  any  one  has  knowledge,  and  considers  entitled  to  a  place. .  Such  suggestions  may  be  the  means  of 
discovering  valuable  biographies  that  might  have  escaped  notice,  and,  even  if  already  known  to  us,  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  out  facts  whioh  will  make  their  biographiesmore  complete.    '  s',  . ,..  .     .■..-.,'- 
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Abbatt,  Agnes  D.,  artist,  "VIII.  431. 
Abbe,  Cleveland,  meteorologist,  VIII.  264. 
Abbett,  Leon,  governor,  I.  458. 
Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  artist,  "Vl.  87. 
Abbey,  Henry,  author,  YIl.  403. 
Abbey,  Hy;  E.,  theatrical  m'g'r,  "VII.  141. 
Abbot;  Abiel,  clergyman,  VII.  457. 
Abbot,  Benjamin,.educator,  X.  104. 
Abbot,  Ezra,  scholar,  IV.  384. 
Abbot,  Gorham  D.,'  educator,  X.  355. 
Abbot,  Henry  1.,  military  eng'r,  XI.  194. 
Abbot,  Joel,  naval  officer,  IX.  228. 
Abbot,  TheopMlus  C,  educator,  IX.  483. 
Abbot,  "Willis  John,  author,  XI.  103. 
Abbott,  Austin,  lawyer,  II.  342. 
Abbott,  Benjamin  V.,  lawyer,  V.  107. 
Abbott,  Charles  C,  naturalist  and  author, 

X.  318.-     -  \, 

Abbott;  David,  pioneer,  VI.  10. 
Abbott,  Edward,  clergyman,  VIII.  179. 
Abbott,  Emma,  III.  258,  "Wetherell,  E.  A. 
Abbott,'  Erank,  physician,  II.  359. 
Abbott,  Jacob,  author,  VI.  137. 
Abbott,  John  S.  C,  author,  VI.  145. 
Abbott,  Joseph  Cairter,  jovirnalist,  V.  48. 
Abbott,Josiah  G.,  jurist,  VIII.  175. 
Abbott,  lyman;  clergyman,  I.  473. 
AbeU,  Arunah  S.,  journalist,  III.  263. 
Abercrombie,  James  (1706),  I.  102. 
Abercrombie;  James  (1732),  I.  102. 
Abercrombie,  John  J.,  IV.  338. 
Abernethy,  George,  governor,  VIII.  1. 
Abert,  JamesrWilliam,  soldier,  IV.  395. 
Abert,  John  James,  engineer,  IV.  380. 
Abert,  "Wm.  Stone,  lawyer,  IV.  216. 
Abert,  Wm.  Stretch,  soldier,  IV.  396. 
AbimeleOh  Coody,  pen-natae,  V.  405,  Ver- 

planck,  Gulian  C. 
Abraham,  Father,  pen-name,  I.  328,  Erank- 

lin;B.    . 
Abraham  Page,   Esq.,  pen-name,  VI.    277, 

Holt. 
Abraham,  W.,  publisher,  III.  308. 
Acheson,  Marcus  W.,  lawyer,  X.  119. 
Aoken,  William  H.,  merchant,  IV.  469. 
Acker,  David  D.,  merchant,  I.  179. 
Acton,  Thomas  Cozon,  hanker,  I.  275. 
Adair,  George  W.,  real  estate,  II.  425. 
Adair,"  James,  Indian  trader,  IV.  240. 
Adair,  John,  soldier,  II.  249. 
Adams,' Abigail  Smith,  II.  5. 
Adams,  "AUen  W.,  merchant.  III.  248. 
Adams,  Alva,  governor,  "VI.  451. 
Adams,  Andrew,  jurist,  XI.  184. 
Adams,  Benjamin,  congressman,  XI.  155. 
Adams,  Brooks,  lawyer  and  author,  X.  397. 
Adams,  Charles  B.,  geologist,  V.  311. 
Adams,  Charles  E.,  statesman,  VIII.  351. 
Adams,  Charles  E.,  2d,  author,  vni.  353. 
Adams,  Charles  Follen,  author,  I.  279. 


Adams,  Charles  H.;  banker,  V.  259.       •  • 

Adams,  Charles  K.,  educator,  IV.  477. 

Adams,  Ebenezer,  educator,  IX.  91. 

Adams,  Edward  D,,  financier,  X.  419. 

Adams,  Edwin,  actor,  V.  110. 

Adams,  Elmer  B.,  lawyer,  V.  385. 

Adams,  Ezra  E.;  clergyman,  VI.  94. 

Adams,  Franklin  G.,  journalist,  VI.  498. 

Adams,  Frederick  "W.,  phj'sician,  IX.  229. 

Adams,  Hannah,  author,  V.  459. 

Adams,  Henry,  historian,  XI.  475. 

Adams,  Henry,  VI.  20,  Worthen,  A.  H. 

Adams,  Henry  H.,  merchant,  II.  177. 

Adams,  Herbert  B.,  author,  "VIII.  270. 

Adams,  Isaac,  inventor,  IX.  224.  . 

Adams,  Jewett  W.,  governor,  XI.  201. 

Adams,  John,  clergyman  and  poet, VII.  150; 
Vn.  397,  Clap. 

Adams,  John,  educator,  X.  95. 

Adams,  John,  soldier,  I'V.  397.     . 

Adams,  John,  2d  U.  S.  president,  II.  1;  I.  20, 
Jay,  J. 

Adams,  John  Coleman,  clergyman,  XI.  91. 

Adams,  John  D.,  commissioner,  y.  407.  ■ 

Adams,  John  F.,  clergyman,  "VI.,  64. 

Adams,  John  Milton,  journalist,  I.  214. 

Adams,  John  ft.,  6th  U.  S.  president,  V.  73. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  lawyer,  XI.  173. 

Adams,  John  E.,  clergyman,  "VI.  42. 

Adams,  Jonathan,  civil  engineer,  VI.  80. 

Adams,  Julius  W.,  civil  engineer,  IX.  j33. 

Adams,  Louisa  C,  V.  76. 

Adams,  Milward,  theatrical  m'g'r,  VI.  232. 

Adams,  Nehemiah,  clergyman,  II.  318. 

Adams,  Oscar  Fay,  author,  X.  304. 

Adams,  Kobert  H.,  senator.  III.  533. 

Adams,  Samuel,  governor,  X.  185. 

Adams,  Samuel  (1722),  patriot,  I.  104. 

Adams,  Samuel,  I.  104,  Adams,  S. 

Adams,  Samuel,  sm-geon,  IX.  211. 

Adams,  Stephen,  senator.  III,  418. 

Adams,  Washington  I.,  manuf'r,  II,  14. 

Adams,  William,  theologian,  VII.  317. 

Adams,  William  Taylor,  author,  I.  203. 

Ade,  George,  journalist,  XI.  267. 

Adelaide,  pen-name,  Bogart,  Elizabeth, 

Adina,  pen-name,  VII.  413,  Ingraham. 

*  Adjutant  TroweU,  pen-name,  Dawes,  T., 

Adler,  Cyrus,  librarian,  XI.  371. 

Adler,  Dankmar,  architect,  XI.  173. 

Adler,  Felix,  reformer,  I.  378. 

Adler,  Isaac,  physician,  educator,  XI.  254. 

Adler,  Liebmann,  rabbi,  XI.  549.  - 

Adler,  Samuel,  rabbi  and  author,  XI.  254. 

Adrain,B.obert,  educator,  I.  347. 

Adrain,  Bobert,  lawyer,  V.  489. 

Adrienne,  pen-name,  Creswell,  Julia  P., 

.^^p,  pen-name,  Blake,  Lillie  D.,  XI.  61. 

.S^sop,  O.  Washington,  pen-name,  Vlll.  90, 
Lanigan,  George  T.    '  ';  ',    '  ''' 

Africa,  John  S.,  civil  engineer,  "VIII.- 461. 

Afterwit,  Anthony,  pen-name,  1. 328,  Frank- 
lin, B-  '      , 


Agar,  John  Girard,  lawyer.  III.  325.-     ' 
Agassiz,  Alexander,  scientist.  III.  98. 
Agassiz,  Louis,  naturalist,  II.  360. 
Aglaus,  pen-name,  VII.,  473,  Timrod. 
Agnew,  Alex.  MoL.,  merchant,  I.  199. 
Agnew,  Cornelius  E., physician,  VIII.  205. 
Agnew,  Daniel,  jurist,  IV.  28. 
Agnew,  David  Hayes,  surgeon,  VIII.  203. 
Agnus,  Felix,  soldier  and  publisher,- 1,  200. 
Ago,  Felix,  pen-name,  IX.  246,  Haldeman. 
Agricola,  pen-name,  Elliott,  William. — 
Aguina,ldo,  IX.  6,  Dewey;'-  --  '-'''■-  ■'■'-■■■- 
Aiken,  Charles  Aug.,  educator;  VII.  171. 
Aiken,  John,  trustee,  VI.  56. ' 
Aikens,  A.  J.,  editor  and  mfr.,  I.  476. 
Aikman,  Hugh,  philanthropist,  IV.  343. 
Aikman,  William,  clergyman,  IX.  215. 
Ainslie,  Hew,  poet  and  brewer,  VIII.  356. 
Ainsworth,  Frank  B.,  educator,  V.  85. 
Akerman,  Amos  T.,  att'y-general,  IV.  21. 
Akers,  Benjamin  P.,  sculptor,  VI.  130. 
Albani,  Emma,  IX.  119.,  Gye,  M.  E. 
Albaugh,  John  W.,  actor,  II.  167. 
Alberger,  F.  A.,  mayor,  IV.  186; 
Albert,  John  S.,_engineer,  IX.  230. 
Albertine,  (Manchester),  actress,  IX.  209. 
Albright,  Andrew,  Inventor,  IV.  446. 
Albright,  Jacob,  clergyman,  XI.  114. 
Alcott,  A.  Bronson,  author,  II.  218.  -  - 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  author,  I.  204.    '  : 
Alden,  Edmund  K.,  clergyman,  IX.  499. 
Alden,  H.  M.,  author  and  editor,  I.  153. 
Alden,  Isabella  M.,  author,  X.  405. 
Alden,  James,  naval  officer,  II.  104. 
Alden,  John,  colonist,  X.  295. 
Alden, Wm.  L., diplomat,  journalist,  "VI.IOS. 
Aldis,  Owen  F.,  lawyer,  financier,  XI.  234 
Aldrich,  Charles,  editor,  legislator,  IX.  317. 
Aldrich,  J.  C,  philanthropist,  V.  66. 
Aldrich,  James,  jurist.  III.  434. 
Aldrich,  James,  poet,  IX.  474. 
Aldrich,  Jlelson  "W.,  senator,  X.  206. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  author,  I.  283. 
Aldrich,  William  F.,  financier,  VIII.  488. 
Aldrich,  Wm.  F.,  philanthropist,  V.  65. 
Aldridge,  George  W.,  contractor,  IV.  171. 
Alexander,  Archibald,  educator,  II.  22. 
Alexander,  Barton  S.,  soldier,  IV.  471. 
Alexander,  E.  P.,  E.R.  pres't,  "VIII.  271. 
Alexander,  Edmund  B.,  soldier,  IV.  225. 
Alexander,  James  W.,  clei^yman,  "VI.  71. 
Alexander,  John  E.,  educator,  "VH.  342. 
Alexander,  John  H.,  scientist,  IX.  192. 
Alexander,  John  W.,  artist,  XI.  297.  ■ '  ■ 
Alexander,  Joseph  A.,  orientalist,  I.  242. 
Alexander,  Matilda  G.,  author,  IV.  87.  ■' 
Alexander,  Nathaniel,  governor,  IV.  421. 
Alexander,  Bobert,  lawyer,'  X.  292.     ' , 
Alexander,  Bobert  C,  journalist,  "VI,  49.' 
Alexander,  Stephen,  astronomer,  XI.  422. 
Alexander,  Taliaferro,  jurist,  X.  180. '  - 
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